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Abies  Douglasi  seedlings,  385  ;  pungens 
glauca,  401 

Acacia— alata,  352,  424  ;  ornata,  seed¬ 
ling,  385 

Acacias — hardv,  in  bloom  at  Crieff,  52 
“  A  Chat  about  Lilies,”  262 
Aconite,  proliferous,  184 
Aconite,  Winter,  271 
Africa,  South— farms  in,  508  ;  agri¬ 
cultural  scheme  in  Transvaal  Colony, 
508  ;  fruit  farming  in  Cape  Colony, 
608  ;  cottage  gardeners  of,  547 
African  (South)  fruit  growing,  388 
Agricultural  analysis,  266 
Agave  in  bloom,  12 

Agricultural  College,  South-Eastern, 
Wye,  224 

“  Air  plants,”  372 
Almonds,  424 

Alocasia  metallica  Lowi,  drying  off,  476 
Alstromeria  aurantiaca,  124 
Alternantheras,  202 
Altrincham  gardeners,  33 
Amaranthus  caudatus,  396 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  264 
Amelanchier  canadensis,  362 
America — extermination  of  medicinal 
plants  in,  293  ;  Apples  in,  288  ;  Sweet 
Peas  in,  310  ;  forestry  in,  360  ;  national 
flower  for,  376;  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  in,  590 

American  Forestry  Association,  105 
American  II,  bridisation  Conference, 
R.II.S.  delegates  to,  241 
American  Pomological  Society,  56 
Amorphophallus  titanum,  4 
Ampelopsis  for  windows,  372 
Anemones,  Giant  French,  261,  274 
Angraecum  bilobum,  483  ;  Sanderianum, 
45 ;  Chailluanum,  578 
Ants,  13,  29 
Aphides,  Currant,  98 
Apospory,  a  new  case  of,  228 
Apple— stems  attacked  by  caterpillars, 
59  ;  leaves  blistered,  59 ;  tree  in  bloom, 
104  ;  barrel,  a  new,  198 ;  tree,  with 
holes  in  leaves,  232 ;  steins,  eggs  in, 
134  ;  twin  Apple,  228  ;  Alfriston,  331 ; 
Cockle’s  Pippin,  331  ;  Galloway 
Pippin,  331 ;  Golden  Reinette,  330  ; 
Tower  of  Glammis,  330;  Yorkshire 
Greening,  330  ;  Rival,  334  ;  King 
Harry,  362  ;  history  of  the,  369,  417  ; 
growing  on  cordons,  3S4  ;  Bielo  Boro- 
dawka,  452;  trees,  canker  in,  476; 
spotted,  466;  Norfolk  Beauty,  51S, 
542  ;  orchard,  a  great,  499  ;  Barnack 
Beauty,  542,  562 ;  and  Pear  trees, 
earthing  up  the  boles  of,  573;  scab, 
581 

Apples— United  States,  5  ;  seedling,  for 
grafting,  224  ;  in  Somersetshire,  238  ; 
in  America,  288 ;  notes  on,  304  ; 
early  dessert,  329,  352, '422  ;  selected 
list  of,  32S  ;  our  illustrations  of,  330"; 
cooking,  358  ;  at  Crystal  Palace  show, 
355  ;  Canadian,  380  ;  regarding,  422  ; 
a  chat  about,  435 ;  more  about,  483  ; 
and  Pears  at  Bristol,  537 
Appointments— Apted,  Mr.  W,,  199  ; 
Collins,  Mr.  E.,  240  ;  Dinne,  Mr.,  224  ; 
Dryden,  Mr.  Win,,  129  ;  Francis,  Mr. 
J.,  287;  Galloway,  Mr.,  56;  Galt, 
Mr.  A.  S.,  66;  Gill,  Mr.  T.,  240; 
Glen,  Mr.  F.  G.,  224;  Grace,  Mr. 
W.  J.,  129;  Hamilton,  Mr.  J.,  240; 
Lodge,  Mr.  Alfred,  421 ;  Macdonald, 
Mr.  M.,  265  ;  Rowe,  Mr.  A.,  265  ; 
Smith,  Mr.  E.  D.,  33  ;  Spooner,  Mr. 
Herbert,  12;  Tansley,  Mr.  Geo.  II., 
12;  Winstanley,  Mr.  Robt.,  287  ; 
Wooster,  Mr.  W.,  265;  Baker,  Mr. 
D.  N.,  488;  Ball,  Mr.  H.,  512; 
Stringer,  Mr.  J.,  512  ;  Cholwell,  Mr. 
W.  S.  461 ;  Johns,  Mr.  H„  488  ; 


Appointments— continued. 

Hawes,!  Mr.  E.  F.,  560;  Wilkinson, 
Mr.  T.j|560  ;  Ellwood,  Mr.  G.,  533 
Apricot,  the.  and  its  culture,  535 
Apricots,  rotten  on  the  trees,  189  ;  split¬ 
ting,  134  ,  228  ;  at  Southfields,  338 
Aralia  spinosa,  298 

Araucaria  imbricata,  seeds  of,  524,  542, 
685 

Ardisia  Olivieri,  298 
Aristolochia  triloba,  58 
Arnott,  Mr.  S  ,  and  his  flowers,  558 
Arsenoid,  green,  56 

“Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,” 
314 

ArtiScia  flowers,  chemistry  of,  76 
Art  in  th  i  conservatory,  223 
Arum, 9f  ;  “bulbs”  diseased,  164 
Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  353 
Asparagus — infested  with  fungus,  344  ; 
new  fields  for,  376;  beds,  top-dressing 
with  kainit,  389  ;  forcing,  554  ;  value 
of  per  acre,  572 
Asphalt  .  258 

Asphalt  walk,  making,  524 
Aspidistra,  the  546 

Aster  Novi- Angli*  var.  pulchellus  409 
Asters,  siugle  Comet,  265;  perennial,  at 
Lewisham,  465 
Auchnu.re,  the  Vine  of,  174 
Auricula,  the,  149 
Auriculas,  171 

Autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas,  101 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  watering, 
76  ! 


Balchin,  death  of  Mr.  William,  senr., 
461 

Bamboo].  in  flower,  267 
Banans  I  profits  from,  129  ;  a  fine 
bunc  i |of ,  443  ;  in  Queensland,  489 
Bankriptcy — British  Horticultural  As- 
socia  on,  105 

Ba  re  p;  ches  on  lawn,  388 
Barley,  proliferous,  316 
Barr,  Mr.  Peter,  443 
Basic  slag  for  destroying  Yarrow,  301 
Bedder,  a  useful  spring,  14 
Bedding  at  Hampton  Court  and  Hyde 
Park  241 

Bed-,,  atiractive  bulbs  for,  268 
Befieh  tree  bug,  316  :  leaves,  galls  on, 

zsr 

Beeth  with  palmately  nerved  leaves,  58, 
purple  leaved,  402 
Bee-keeping,  504 

Bees— swarming,  198;  when  working; 
amongst,  257  ;  Sea  Lavender  for,  290  ; 
straying  swarms  of,  314 
Beetles  on  the  tramp,  259 
Begonia  subvirescent,  274 ;  a  white 
winter-flowering,  424 
Begonias— in  the  open  air,  287  ;  Ware’s, 
3&! 

“Berries”— Elder,  182;  Logan,  1S2 ; 

McDonald,  182  ;  the  Partridge,  424 
“Best  Hardy  Perennials  for  Cut 
Bowers,”  530 
Bigpueric  hybrids,  196 
Birds,  and  fruit,  238  ;  protection  of,  443 
Biffningham  and  Gooseberries,  12  ;  gar¬ 
deners  at  Elvaston,  114 
Blajk-Arch  moth,  233 
Blackberry  culture,  332 ;  American, 
the  Kittatiny,  543 
Blackberries  and  Wineberries,  485 
Blind  for  glass  houses,  432,  463,  492 
Blossoms,  good  effects  of  thinning,  232 
Booconia  cordata,  grouping  of,  298 
Bog—  plants,  437  ;  slide  in  Ireland,  460 
Boiler,  heating  capacity  of,  477 
Boilers,  Hartley  &  Sugden’s,  180 
Bollea  ccelestis,  73 


Bolton  Horticulturists  at  dinner,  561 
Bombax  sp. ,  274 
Bonapartea  robusta,  476 
Book,  an  old,  530 

Book  notices— “  Art  and  Craft  of  Gar¬ 
den  Making,”  314;  “British  Trees,” 
100  ;  “  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti¬ 
culture,”  56;  “Pictorial  Practical 
Fruit  Growing,”  216;  “The  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Assistant,”  284;  “  Wall  and 
Water  Gardens,”  216  ;  Book  of 
Bulbs,”  559;  “The  Best  Hardy 
Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers,”  530 ; 
“An  old  Book,”  530;  Lilie3  for 
English  Gardens,  516;  “Formal 
Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland,” 
516  ;  “  Origin  of  Species,”  559 
Borage,  148 
Bordeaux  mixture,  45 
Border— flowers  and  annuals,  238 ; 

chemical  dressings  for  Peach,  584 
Botanical  Repository,  Kew,  298 
Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  123,  221  ; 
Regent’s  Park,  152  ;  curator  of 
■Washington,  310  ;  Cambridge,  plants  | 
from,  466  ;  Dublin,  plants  from,  466  ; 
Brussels,  512.  [See  also  “Kew.”] 
Botanist,  death  of  an  old,  376 
Bothydom,  336 
Bottling  fruit,  484 
Boulevards  for  London,  129 
Bouquets  for  politicians,  559 
Bowie,  death  of  Mr.  R.,  265 
Bracket,  Mr.  G.  B.,  57 
Braiswick  nurseries,  157 
Briers,  seedling,  242,  270,  290 
British  grown  fruit  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  354  ;  dye  plants,  385 
Broccoli  planting  in  old  Strawberry 
bed,  93 

Brougham  Hall,  Westmoreland,  490 
Brussels  Sprout  Solidity,  438 
Buds,  decayed  Chrysanthemum,  279 
Bulb  Company  chartered,  105 
Bulb — Number,  our,  259,  2S0  ;  culture, 
school  children  and,  512 ;  culture, 
Irish,  551 

Bulbs— their  culture,  170,218  ;  in  shrub¬ 
beries,  massing,  239  ;  diseased,  264  ; 
in  grass,  269,  271  ;  miscellaneous, 
272 ;  attractive,  for  massing,  268  ‘ 
as  edging,  286  ;  notes  on,  437  ;  forcing, 
458 

Buried  gardens  and  orchards,  404 
Butterflies  in  Battersea  Park,  104 


Calceolaria,  the  herbaceous,  26 
Calla  Elliottiana,  44 
Camellia  Sasanqua,  130 
Campanula — macrostyla,  105  ;  fasciated, 
58 

Canada’s  crops,  142 
Canadian  Trade  Index,  266 
Canker  in  Apple  trees,  476 
Cannell’s  championship  belt,  129 
Cardiff —Gardeners’  Association,  287  ; 
Central  Reference  Library,  list  of 
books  in,  319 

Carnation— Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  85  ; 
Germania,  101 ;  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith, 
124  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  226  ;  a  good 
tree,  286  ;  Princess  Alice  de’  Monaco, 
286  ;  lists,  287  ;  E.  Crocker,  317  ;  rust, 
388  ;  a  new,  485 

Carnations — from  Kelso,  12  ;  at  Chelsea, 
50  ;  a  few  good,  52  ;  diseased,  59  ;  and 
Picotees,  show,  84  ;  fungus  pests  of, 
274  ;  and  Picotees,  382  ;  from  Battle 
Abbey,  461 

Carsethorne,  the  garden  at,  558 
Cassell’s  “Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
513 

Catalogue,  a  sundriesman’s,  399 


Catalpas  at  Kew,  124 
Caterpillar,  Death’s  head,  279 
Cattleya  x  Hardyana  Rochfordiana, 
305 ;  x  Iris  aureo-marginata,  397  ; 
Brownie,  Veitch’s  variety,  437 
Cattleyas,  notes  on,  121 
Cauliflowers  in  Essex,  377 
Cedrus— Deodara,  307  ;  atlantica,  401 
Celery  stem  diseased,  45  ;  maggot,  pre¬ 
vention  of,  352 
Celery  stem-rot  d'sease,  20 
Celosias,  fine,  374 
Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  481 
Ceropegia  Gardneri,  540,  562 
Certificated  plants,  78 
Cereus  nycticalus,  514 
Chelmsford  School  of  Agriculture,  581 
Cheiranthus  alpinus,  buds  proliferous, 
58 

Chemical  dressings  for  Peach  border, 584 
Chemistry  of  artificial  flowers,  76 
Cherry  time,  24  ;  house,  the,  487,  540 
Cherries  —  forcing,  139;  under  glass, 
312  ;  in  pots,  312  ;  varieties  of,  312 ; 
sweet,  and  Plums,  540 
Chertsey  School  of  Handicrafts,  80 
Chesluint  revisited,  130 
Chestnut,  Horse,  double  flowered,  182 
Chimouanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus  at 
Kew,  534 
Chionodoxas,  271 

Chiswick  Gardens,  56,  224 ;  lectures, 
419 

Chiswick,  Lilium  Conference  at,  84 
Christmas  in  the  bothy,  585 
Christmas  in  the  garden,  576 
Christmas  on  duty,  542,  562 
Christmas  trees,  561 
Chrysanthemum  —  frutescens,  sowing 
seed  of,  45  ;  season,  identification  of 
“grubs,”  240;  buds  decayed,  279; 
disbudding  and  feeding,  308  ;  some 
salient  features  of  prize  schedules, 
413  ;  season,  the,  457 
Chrysanthemums — notes  on,  4, 100, 150, 
381 ;  blight  on,  141 ;  fly  on  the,  149  ; 
selecting  buds  and  feeding,  196;  dwarf 
218  ;  outdoor  varieties,  286  ;  plant  pro¬ 
tector  wanted,  286  ;  rust  on,  366  ;  early 
flowering,  352  ;  in  the  garden,  396; 
general  cultural  remarks,  403  ;  crown 
buds,  403 ;  final  potting,  and  first 
break,  403  ;  new  varieties  at  Chelsea, 
403  ;  the  Lewisham  collection,  381 ;  at 
Battersea  Park,  420 ;  at  Swanley, 
421  ;  growers’  social  evening,  421 ; 
diseased,  455  :  in  Liverpool,  442 ; 
Anemone-flowered,  444 ;  taking  cut¬ 
tings  from  rust  infested  stock,  524 ; 
outdoor,  492,  509 :  groups,  510  ; 

blooms  arranged  with  foliage  and 
plants,  510  ;  a  model  group  of,  511 ; 
Messrs.  Cannell’s.  collection,  465  ; 
at  Southport,  461 ;  at  Christmas,  557  ; 
hints  on  propagation,  557  ;  damaged, 
560  ;  abbreviated  and  badly-spelt 
names,  580  ;  a  veteran  exhibitor,  580  ; 
striking  and  stopping  Madame  Des- 
grange,  588 

Cinerarias— and  Primulas,  72  ;  and  Pico¬ 
tees,  171 ;  wireworm  at  the  roots  of, 
1S8,  226 

Cirrhopetalum  Cummgi,  73 
Oirrhopetalums,  73 

Clematises,  culture  of,  181  ;  trained,  441 
Cloves,  gathering,  202 
Club-root  fungicide,  466 
Ccelogyne  cristata,  45,  863  ;  early 
flowering,  4 

Coating  for  hot-water  pipes,  500 

Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts,  culture  of,  553 

Coccid,  stellate,  466 

Colchester,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  244 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  76 

Collections  of  indoor  fruits,  354 
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Colorado  beetle,  the,  240 
Colour  in  the  garden,  510 
Committeemen  as  exhibitors,  52,  77,  101, 
125 

Compensation  Act,  Workmen’s,  1900,  32 
Coniferie,  150,  244,  307,  481 
Contributions  to  our  Fruit  Number, 
334 

Cook,  Mr.  T.  II.,  14;  presentation  to, 
180 

Coping,  a  glass,  340 
Copings,  wall,  101 

Cordons,  Apples  growing  on,  384 ; 

Gooseberries,  as,  246 
Corn,  Indian,  266 
Cornus  Mas,  556 
Corporation  as  Hop  growers,  488 
Coryanthes  speciosa,  169 
Cotoneaster,  pest  on  branch  of,  279 
Cottage  gardeners,  South  African,  547 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  not  flowering,  232 
Crab  trees,  ornamental,  440 
Crataegus  pyracantha,  402 
Creosote  on  wooden  fence,  476 
Crinum  “  cotyledons,”  germination  in, 
228 

Crocus  speciosus,  362 
Crocuses— in  September,  241 ;  notes  on, 
271  ;  from  Greece,  424  ;  autumn  and 
winter,  509 

Crops  in  the  country,  81 ;  Canada’s,  142 
Cryptomeria,  proliferous  cones  of,  58 
Crystal  Falace,  the,  334 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  265 
Cucumber  plant,  prolific,  134,  224  ; 
leaves,  fungoid  attack  on,  322 ; 
disease,  372 

Cucumbers,  notes  on,  98,  163,  222 
Cult  of  culture,  103 
Cumberland,  fruit  culture  in,  420 
Cupressus  funebris  glauca,  52 ;  Law- 
soniana  lutea,  401 
Curiosities,  natural,  396 
Currant  aphides,  98 
Currants,  148;  in  Kent  on  September 
19th,  311 ;  and  Gooseberries,  540 
Cusln,  death  of  M.  Louis,  199 
Cuttings  of  Magnolia  grandiflora,  476 
Cycas  revoluta  flowering,  45 
Cypher,  death  of  Mr.  James,  430 
Cypripediums— bellatulum,  49  ;  Druryi, 
49  ;  Maudise  magniflcum,  121 ;  Helena, 
564  ;  at  Cheltenham,  554 
Cyrilla  racemitlora,  196 


Daffodils  in  Scotland,  264 
Dahlia,  cult  of  the,  314  ;  books,  483 
Dahlias— at  the  Crystal  Palace,  200  ; 
disbudding  and  thinning  Cactus,  116  ; 
certificated  by  the  National  Dahlia 
Society,  251 ;  new,  317 :  notes  on, 
382  ;  new  Gloria,  460 
Damsons  at  less  than  2s.  per  cwt.,  311 
Daphne  Cneorum,  514 
Darwin  Tulips,  268 
Dates,  rearing,  210 
Dean  Hole,  tribute  to,  661 
Dean,  testimonial  to  Mr.  Richard,  377, 
460,  560 

Death  of  a  sylyan  monarch,  484 
Decorations,  table,  76 
Dendrobium  speciosum  Bancroftianum, 
73  ;  Dearei,  237  ;  bigibbum,  483 
Dendrochilum,  a  fine,  305 
Denmark,  the  forests  of,  202 
Devonshire  gardeners,  399 
Dichofisandra  tliyrsifiora,  263 
Dichorisandras,  JOS 

Disa— Veitclii,  145  ;  grandiflora,  from 
seed,  200 

Disbudding  of  fruit  trees,  skilful,  439 
Disease — in  bulbs,  264  ;  in  Odontoglos- 
sum,  274 ;  in  Plum  roots,  274  ;  resis¬ 
tive,  a  314  ;  Violet  leaves,  388;  Car¬ 
nation  “  rust,”  388 
Disinfecting  solutions,  265 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  221 
Domain,  young  gardeners’,  208,  365, 
522,  546,  570 

Doryopteris  (Pteris)  ludens,  116 
Douglas,  Sir  George,  on  horticulture, 
266 


Drainage,  570 

Draycot  House,  Chippenham,  220 
Dried  fruit,  288 
Dublin  Field  Club,  513 
Dulwich  Park,  London,  294 
Dundee  horticulturists,  33 
Dye  plants,  British,  385 


Earl’s  Court,  bedding  at,  287 
Early  English  gardening,  213,  295,  306 
East  Suffolk  County  Council,  498 
“  Eden  Garden,”  of  Venice,  notes  from 
the,  656 

Edinburgh,  notes  from,  104,  123,  221  ; 
flower  show  (September),  248  ;  Salis¬ 
bury  Crags,  252  ;  seed  trade  assist¬ 
ants,  582 

Edgings,  walk,  237 
Editorial  notice,  233 
Eggs  in  Apple  stems,  134 
Elaeagnus  reflexa,  476 
Elderberries,  182 
Elm  and  Maple  seeds,  sowing,  52 
Elvaston,  Birmingham  gardeners  at,  104 
Epidendrum  fragrans,  73 ;  (Nanodes) 
Medusae,  98 

Epilobium,  monstrous,  274 
Equisetum  arvense,  13 
Eriobotrya  japonica,  423 
Erythronium  revolutum  Pink  Beauty, 
267 

Estate  agents,  and  gardeners,  416,  438, 
492,  562 

Eucharis  Lowi,  277,  493 
Euonymus  europaeus,  492 
Evelyn,  John,  and  London  “Smoak,” 
,507 

Evergreens,  planting,  454  ;  for  smoky 
locality.  455 

Examinations,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s,  270 

Excursion,  my  two  days’,  293 
Exeter  gardeners’  outing,  81 
Exhibit,  a  spoiled,  105 
Exhibition,  where  is  the?  200 
Exhibitors— as  committeemen,  52,  77, 
101,  125  ;  mistakes,  646 
Experimental  gardening,  119 


Falkland  Park,  75 

Farm— Reaping  machines,  20  ;  rearing 
fowls,  21 ;  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
adjacent  parts,  21  ;  plan  to  feed  Eng¬ 
land,  21 ;  our  candid  friends,  46  ;  a 
pleasant  drive,  70  ;  cutting  Cabbage 
for  poultry,  70  ;  the  diamond-back 
moth  —  Plutella  cruciferarum,  94  ; 
where  we  stand,  117  ;  U.S.  Wheat 
crop,  118 ;  grouse  prospects,  118  ;  the 
future  of  the  R.A.S.,  142  ;  rural 
economy,  142  ;  fattening  poultry,  142  ; 
farming  without  stock,  165  ;  value  of 
straw,  190 ;  resting  on  our  oars,  211 ; 
are  we  to  sow  Wheat?  233  ;  threshing, 
234  ;  fruit  and  Corn,  234  ;  decrease  in 
the  size  of  farms,  234  ;  land  improved 
by  consumption  of  cake,  234  ;  forage, 
258;  catch  crops,  258;  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  258  ;  backward 
and  forward,  280  ;  another  tubercu¬ 
losis  commission,  280  ;  the  two  sides, 
302 ;  sheep  dips,  302  ;  more  about 
Potatoes,  324 ;  Potatoes  and  pork, 
324 ;  home  doctoring  of  live  stock, 
346  ;  some  minor  immoralities,  367  ; 
Dairy  show,  the.  368  ;  French  crops, 
368  ;  on  some  causes  of  failure,  411  ; 
river  pollution  and  water  supply, 
412  ;  Canadian  wheat,  411  ;  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  on  farm  changes,  389 ; 
barbed  wire  in  Cheshire,  390  ;  Bracken 
as  litter,  390  ;  bishop  as  agriculturist, 
390 ;  the  coming  winter  and  cattle 
feeding,  433  ;  Cheshire  Potato  lifting, 

433  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  of  Bristol, 

434  ;  Maize,  455  ;  Russian  Hops,  456  ; 
German  harvest  prospects,  456  ;  estate 
agents  and  gardeners,  477  ;  a  land  of 
sugar  and  milk,  478,  574  ;  pasturage 
of  parks,  525  ;  Webb  and  Sons’  root 
competition,  526 ;  by  order  of  the 


sas,  502  ; 
Yulon  river, 
549  ;  ex- 


Farm — continued. 

Board,  501  ;  Wheat  in  Kiu|s 
agriculture  along  the 
502  ;  wanted — for  Ireland, 
ports  of  agricultural  prodluce  from 
Missouri,  550  ;  London  Cattle  show, 
550  ;  Bran  and  its  usefulness,  573  ; 
dog-muzzling,  574  ;  “  The  Live  Stock 
Almanac,  1902,”  580;  work  on  the 
home,  21,  46,  70,  94,  118,  142,  166, 
190,  212,  234,  258,  280,  302,  324,  346, 
368,  390  ,  4  12,  434  ,  456,  478,  502,  526, 
650,  574,  581 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  311 

Feltham,  new  plants  at,  541 
Fenn,  Mr.  Robert,  6 
Fennell,  Mr.  G.,  310 
Fern— nursery,  a,  51  ;  fronds,  466 
Ferns,  filmy,  418  ;  growing  upon  Feins, 
424  ;  evergreen,  556 
Fernwood,  near  Birmingham,  400 
Fertilising  top-dress  for  lawns,  485 
Fibre-yielding  plants,  485 
Fife,  Potato  dispute  in,  420 
Fig  leaf  ascidiform,  385  ;  growing  in 
Smyrna,  485;  Grosse  Monstreuse  de 
Lipari,  493 

Figs— notes  on,  4,  106,  126,  217  ,  36jJ ;  378  ; 

at  Southfields,  338 
Filberts,  culture  of,  553 
Fir,  Silver,  gouty  swellingsfcn  a  Species 
of,  228  ;  old  Scots  in  verjiblealt  posi¬ 
tion,  301 
Fires,  forest,  556 
Flavour,  some  thoughts  on  j  381 
Flies,  scorpion,  and  other  iasects,  375 
Flora  and  fauna  of  Greenwich  Park,  12 
“Floral-Aid”  for  flower  decorations, 
129 

Florists’  flowers,  hints  on,  171 
Flowei- — notes,  2 ;  hardy,  lCu  124,  183, 
246,  415  ;  show,  57 ;  the  ojdest,  159 ; 
Queen’s  coronation,  506  vase,  a 
new,  534 

Flowers— wild,  of  old  English  .gardens, 
26,  48,  197,  236,  373,  436  ;  fn  season 
57  ;  unhealthy  ?  57  ;  chemis 
facial,  76 ;  for  the  poor 
difficulties,  107  ;  scented,  IS 
soil,  146;  preserving  the 
colour  of,  195  ;  preservation  of  wild, 
221,  511 ;  mission  of,  225;  deration  of 
cut,  290  ;  and  fruits  in  Queensland, 
307 ;  florists’ ,  preparing  for  vdnter,  382  ; 
in  industrial  centres,  380  ;  stop  traffic, 
513 

Flyless  !  flealess  !  frostless  !  29 
Fog,  London,  effect  upon  Orchi  ,  466  ; 

Kew  Gardens  and,  534 
F’oods  and  their  value,  81  1 1 

Forests,  to  study  French,  287 
Forest  trees  in  Scotland,  277 ;  fires,  556 
Foxglove  freak,  21 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  267 
Freesias  and  Lilies,  410 
French  Rose  growers,  152 
Frigi  Domo,  561 
F’roghopper  fly,  257 
Frost,  protecting  fruit  from,  443 
Fruit  number,  310 

Fruit-growing  for  exhibition,  12,  28  ; 
thinning,  1 ;  cheap  and  plenteous,  28  ; 
crops  and  their  enemies,  32  ;  ripening 
of,  133  ;  curing,  128  ;  summer  pruning, 
149;  an  excess  of,  153;  storing,  171, 
195  ;  sulphuring,  210  ;  yield,  224  ; 
blossoms,  good  effects  of  thinning, 
232  ;  wild,  298  ;  neglected  varieties 
of,  304  ;  in  the  West  Countrie,  327  ; 
room,  in  the,  327 ;  for  the  million, 
328;  surplus,  328;  cultureindoc,  331, 
383,  439,  482  ;  trees  at  Southfields,  333  ; 
culture,  interest  in,  360;  trees, hints 
on  establishing,  380;  show  notes, 
379  ;  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  C.P.show, 
378,  379;  “drops  of  1901,”  385 ;  pro¬ 
tecting  from  frost,  443  ;  thinuing, 
439  ;  skilful  disbudding.  439  ;  growing 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  441;  Lord 
Llangattock’s  at  Cardiff  show,  442  ; 
trade,  the  Jamaica,  442;  sales  of,  at 
Dundee,  518;  models,  419;  transit 
and  railway  rates,  513;  small,  p' ant- 
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Fruit — continued. 

ing,  488;  trees  unsatisfactory,  463  ; 
bottling,  484  ;  winter  wash  for  trees, 
487  ;  farm  at  Porto  Rico.  498 
“  hardy,”  grown  under  glass,  542  ; 
farming  in  Berwickshire,  560  ;  hardy, 
43,  187,  231,  320,  365,  409,  453,  547, 
571,  5S7  ;  forcing,  44,  92,  115,  139,  163, 
187,  209,  231,  255,  282,  320,  343,  366, 
387,  409,  431,  453,  523,  647,  587 
Fruits— tropical,  71  ;  “of  the  Earth,’ 
281  ;  and  flowers  in  Queensland,  307  ; 
crystallised,  417  ;  and  vegetables,  size 
in,  503 

Fuchsia  diseased,  164 
Fungicide,  club-i’oot,  466 
Fungus— Pear  scab,  279;  pests  of  the 
Carnation  family,  274 


Gadding  and  gathering,  6,  25,  60,  123, 
157,  196,  222,  244,  268,  289,  315,  338, 
361,  465,  541 

Galanthus  Whittalli,  274 
Galium  verum,  93 

Galls  on  Beech  leaves,  385,  466  ;  on  Oak 
leaves,  460 

Gardener — a  perplexed,  12  ;  landscape, 
trials  of  a,  168  ;  presentation  to  an 
old,  534 

Gardeners  —  “Assistant,  The,”  298, 
311  ;  scarcity  of  journeymen,  125  ; 
list  of  books  for,  319  ;  outing,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  318  ;  and  amateurs’  fruit 
classes  C.P.  show,  354  ;  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  377  ;  Royal  Orphan 
Fund,  377  :  right  on  leaving  situa¬ 
tion,  389 ;  and  estate  agents,  416,  438, 
492,  562, 585  ;  testimonials,  young,  422 ; 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  422  ; 
in  distress,  help  for,  420  ;  holidays, 
524  ;  Company,  the,  4S9 
Garden — gleanings,  14,  62,  76,  202,  245, 
267,  298,  317,  372,  402,  424,  485,  514, 
640,  556 ;  a  Thames  Embankment, 
129  ;  Lily-pond,  178  ;  “  Annual,”  the, 
534 ;  walks,  545 

Gardens — in  the  sea,  202  ;  cottage,  222  ; 
and  orchards,  buried,  404  ;  formal,  in 
England  and  Scotland,  510 
Gardening— public,  81  ;  at  Glasgow 
exhibition,  101  ;  handy  man,  the,  122  ; 
in  the  Severn  Valley,  170  ;  early  Eng¬ 
lish,  213,  295  ,  306  ;  cottage  gardens 
and,  222  ;  at  Hoxton  in  the  olden 
times,  282  ;  changes  in  Perth  district, 
399  ;  literature,  380  ;  school,  420  ; 
instruction,  440  ;  styles  of,  479  ;  old- 
time,  528  ;  landscape,  528,  577 
Garrya  elliptica  hemina,  462 
Gas-lime,  utilising,  588 
German  Potatoes  for  British  troops,  513 
Gesneras,  76 
Gillenia  trifoliata,  188 
Ginkgo  biloba.  481 

Gladiolus,  171  ;  preparing  for  winter, 
382 

Gladioli,  273 

Glasgow  Exhibition— Rhododendrons 
at,  19  ;  great  show  at,  194  ;  notes  on 
the  show  at,  226 

Glass  coping  and  glass  shelters,  340 
Glass  houses,  462  ;  travelling,  309 
Goode,  death  of  Mr.  J.,  581 
Gooseberry  Cobham  Seedling,  124 ; 

Whinham’s  Industry,  467 
Gooseberries— as  cordons,  246 ;  and 
Currants,  540 
Gourds  at  Kew,  245 
Grafting,  heterogeneous,  238 
Grammangis  Ellisi,  3 
Grape — Gi-os  Maroc,  13,  53  ;  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  93  ;  Mrs.  Pince,  young  v. 
old  wood  for,  336  ;  thinners,  among 
the,  337  ;  house  culture  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  354  ;  juice,  preparation  of, 
402 

Grapes— scalding  of,  51 ;  splitting,  116  ; 
for  export,  129  ;  rusted,  164,  200  ;  at  a 
standstill,  164  ;  scalded,  233  ;  not 
colouring,  256;  ulcerated,  256;  early, 
281  ;  maggots  in,  322,  384  ;  at  C.P. 
show-,  355,  359  ;  Algerian,  362  ;  thin 
skinned,  424  ;  diseased,  455 
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Grasses,  ornamental,  228 
Green  <fc  Son,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Thos.,  266 
Group— of  judges,  &c.,  at  C.P.  Fruit 
show,  357  ;  of  Squills,  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  and  Narcissi,  558  ;  Olearia 
stellata  and  other  shrubs,  558 
Growth,  “anew,”  129 
Grubs  at  the  greens,  270 
Guernsey  crops  and  prices  in  1901,.  523 
Gunnersbury  House,  132 


Hsemanthuses,  three  showy,  317 
Ha !  Ha !  plan  for  making  a,  432  ;  the 
name,  46 ! 

Hailstorm,  terrific,  at  Hawick,  153 
Hampton  Court  bedding,  315 
Hardy  flower  notes,  2,  415 
Hart’s-tongue  Fern,  abnormal  form,  58 
Hawthorn  shoots,  dead,  385 
Heating— problem  in,  29,  77,  101,  149; 
by  obsolete  boiler,  572;  apparatus, 
572 

Hedges,  498 

Helianthus— supposed  hybrid,  134  ;  two¬ 
fold,  228 ;  hybrid,  316 
Hemlock,  dangerous,  128 
Herbs,  pot,  418 
Heterogeneous  grafting,  298 
Hibbertia  perfoliata,  146 
Hints  for  young  “heads,"  208,  385.  522, 
570 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  Messrs,  152 
Holland  House,  179 

Hollies,  raising  variegated  from  seed, 
322  ;  transplanting,  572 
Hollyhocks,  single-flowered,  122 
Hop  growers,  Corporation  as,  488 
Hops,  why  not  ?  3 14 
Hornets  and  wasps,  266,  298 
Horticultural  — Club’s  annual  outing, 
12,  104,  “  the  fruit  crops  of  1901," 
385 ;  unveiling  of  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Om- 
brain’s  portrait,  461  ;  College,  Swan- 
ley,  81,  241  ;  lectures  at  Sherborne, 
488  ;  class,  a,  555 
Houses,  travelling  glass,  309 
Hoxton,  gardening  at,  in  olden  times, 
282 

Hull  fruit  growers,  545 
Hyacinths— in  glasses,  242;  notes  on, 
273 

Hybridising  the  Rubus  tribe,  462 
Hybrids,  bigeneric,  196;  sterility  in, 
317 

Hydrangeas,  pruning,  389 
Hypericum  patulum,  405 


Ilex  verticillata,  556 
Imperial  Kew,  303 
Indian  Corn,  256,  336 
“  Innocents  Abroad,  The,”  315 
Insect  enemies  of  the  Strawberry, 
568 

Insects  [see  “Aphides,”  “Moths,” 
Ac.]— destroying,  43;  for  opinion,  454 
Instruction,  gardening,  440 
Ireland,  notes  from,  286  ;  bog  slide  in, 
460 ;  wanted  for,  649 
Iris— leaves  diseased,  184 ;  tectorum, 
362 

Irises,  Spanish  and  English,  272  ;  a  new 
race  of  winter,  509 

Irish,  mostly,  464  ;  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  489;  bulb  culture,  551;  notes, 
532,  541,  569,  578 

-“Island  Continent,”  Oranges  in  the, 
421 

Ixias,  264 

Ixoras  at  Kew,  298 

Ivy-covered  trees,  182 

Ivy,  stripping  from  a  church,  317 


.Japanese  dwarf  trees,  443  ;  more  about, 
613 ;  Mr.  Toiclii  Tsumura’s  lecture 
on,  536 

.  Jasminum  hirsutum,  322 
Jelly,  lemon,  202 

.Jottings  on  Pines,  27,  120,  202,  263,  317, 
485,  514 


Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  parts  1  and  2,  vol.  xxvi.,  210 
Judges,  referees,  and  friends  at  Crystal 
Palace  Fruit  show,  357 


Ivainit,  top-dressing  Asparagus  beds 
with,  389 
Kalanchoes,  541 
Keeping  Muscats,  585 
Kew— Bulletin,  33,  443  ;  addresses  of 
botanical  staffs,  288  ;  Catalpasat,  124  ; 
Gardens,  153  ;  Gourds,  Squashes, 
Pumpkins  at,  245  ;  Ixoras  at,  298 ; 
botanic  d  repository,  296  ;  Imperial, 
303 ;  notes,  488 ;  gardens  and  fog, 
534  ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans  at,  534  ; 
gardeners,  560 ;  the  greenhouse  at, 
561 

Kildare  County  Council,  53 4 
King,  the,  as  an  exhibitor,  128,  255, 
300,  344 

Kitchen  garden,  19,  68,  91,  115,  163,  209, 
431,  523,  571 
Kochia  scoparia,  298 
Krelage,  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Heinrich, 
512 


Labels,  zinc  and  “Acme,”  560 
Labour,  the  question  of,  360 
Lace-wing  fly,  53 

Ladhams,  Mr.  B.,  accident  to,  198 
Lnelia  harpophylla,  283  ;  praestans  alba, 
349;  autumnalis  atro-rubens,  415; 
dlegans  Stelzeriana,  483  ;  albida 
Mariannae,  506 

Leelio  Cattleya  Dominiana,  145  ;  L.-C. 
Digbyano  x  Mendeli,  Veitch’s  var., 
237 

Landscape  gardener,  trials  of  a,  168 
Landscape  gardening,  538,  577 
Lapagerias,  78 
Laquer- work,  402 

Lathyrus— the  genus,  78  ;  odoratus,  79 
Laurels,  Portugal,  transplanting,  572 
Lavender,  224  ;  failing,  60 
Lawes’  Chemical  Company,  288 
La  n— mower,  moss  on,  301  ;  tennis 
ground,  spreading  earth  on,  366  :  bare 
patches  on,  388 

Lawns,  fertilising  top  dress  for,  485 
Lean-to  house  unsatisfactory,  572 
Leaves,  sweet-scented,  132;  the  falling 
of,  370  ;  galls  on  Beech,  3S5 ;  Fig, 
nscidiform,  385;  Violet,  diseased,  388 
Legal  notes  —  Beisant  v.  Caledon’an 
Co.  (see  “A  spoiled  exhibit”),  105; 
British  Horticultural  Association, 
105;  Ruthei  ford  v.  L’Horticole  Colo- 
niale,  28;  Stacey  v.  Win.  Bull,  105; 
wire  fencing,  the  erection  of,  180  ; 
rights  of  property  in  Mushrooms,  199  ; 
did  the  trees  overlap  ?  266 ;  Orchid 
fancier’s  bankruptcy,  311 ;  gardeners’ 
rights  on  leaving  situation,  389 ; 
Moffat  Trees  action,  421 ;  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn  and  his  trees.  421 
Leichtlin,  M.  Max,  512 
Lemon,  some  uses  of  the,  277 
Lemons  and  Oranges,  popularity  of,  57 
Leucadendron  argenteum,  189 
Lilies— and  their  habitat,  S2  ;  cultural 
discourse,  82  ;  in  pots,  84  ;  Massee  on 
Lily  fungus,  84  ;  white  Lily  disease, 
84  ;  new,  82  ;  for  heavy  soil,  126,  146  ; 
“A  Chat  About,”  262,  285;  disease 
of,  285  ;  bog,  285  ;  imported,  285  ;  for 
English  gardens,  516 
Lilium  conference  at  Chiswick,  60,  84 
Lilium  japonicum  Alexandra*,  62  ;  Lowi, 
52;  giganteum,  33  ;  ( Wallichianum 
superbum)  sulphureum,  76;  Henryi, 
124  ;  giganteum  not  flowering,  256  ; 
auratum,  a  fine  example,  267  ;  nepal- 
ense,  267  ;  Batemanniw,298  ;  auratum, 
312;  lancifolium,  312 
Liliums— a  group  of,  76  ;  hints  about, 
99  ;  for  pots,  312,  348  ;  in  Japan,  317 
Lily-pond  garden,  178 
Lily,  white,  diseased,  58;  hybrids,  58; 
farm,  a,  385 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  retarded  crowns,  395 
Lincolnshire,  Potato  harvest  in,  420 


Literature,  516,  530,  559 
Liverpool  root  and  fruit  show,  376 
Logmberry  jam,  182;  worth  growing? 

314  ;  note  on  the,  336 
London  and  its  one  tree,  144 
Lonicera  etrusca,  124 
Loquat,  the,  423 
Lycoperdon  giganteum,  93 
Lycoris  squamigera,  184 


Mackellar,  presentation  to  Mr.,  189 
McDonald  Berry,  the,  182 
Maggots  in  Grapes,  384,  462 
Magnolia  —  conspicua,  309  ;  Lenne 
hardy,  is?  232;  grandiflora,  cuttings 
of,  476 

M almaison  Carnations,  diseased,  548 
M  ingoes,  398 
Manna,  505 
Manure,  stable,  588 

Maple  seedlings,  raising,  402  ;  branches 
coherent,  466 

Market  growers’  classes  at  C.P.  show, 
359 

Market  men  and  market  methods,  328 
Marrows,  mighty,  152 
Masdevallia nycterina,  193  ;  M.  muscosa, 
193 

Massing  bulbs  in  shrubberies.  239 
Maxillar'a  tenuifolia,  349 
Mealy  bug  on  Vines,  remedy  for,  476 
Medicinal  plants,  destruction  of  in 
America,  290 

Meehan,  the  late  Mr.  Thos.,  512 
Melon,  Hungarian,  211 ;  Little  Heath, 
270 

Melons  -notes  on,  4,  28,  113  ;  an  ama¬ 
teur’s,  326 

Melrose,  the  Land  o’  Scott,  289  ;  shrubs 
at,  289 

Wend  l’s  law,  519 
Mertensia  pulmouarioides,  210 
Metropolitan  Public  Parks  Association 
545 

Miltonia  spectabilis,  578 
Miscellaneous  bulbs,  272 
Mistletoe,  560 
Moffat  Trees  action,  421 
Moisture  of  soil,  tool  for  ascertaining, 
232 

Moore,  presentation  to  Mr.  F.  IV,,  460 
Mortar,  old,  141 ;  rubbish,  old,  substi¬ 
tute  for,  432 

Mosquitoes,  a  preventive  of,  51;  nets, 
533 

Moths— Thorn,  45;  Mullein,  69;  the 
Magpie,  92;  Spotted-buff,  141 ;  Lackey, 
156;  Brown-tail,  156  ;  Wood  Leopard, 
134,  202  ;  Black-Arch,  233 
Mountains,  reafforestation  of,  399 
Mulberries— neglected,  76 ;  dying  out, 
202 

Mullein,  the  Green,  540 
Muscari  “  Heavenly  Blue,”  298 
Muscats,  keeping,  585 
Mushroom — beds,  second  spit  for,  45  ; 
crop,  the  Cumbrian  and  Cheshire,  180  ; 
harvest,  a  record,  377  ;  beds,  making, 
389  ;  an  extraordinary,  423 
Mushrooms— how  a  Frenchman  protects 
his,  225  ;  in  a  coal  cellar,  228  ;  lean-to 
house  for,  300  ;  field  v.  indoor,  398  ; 
gathering,  420 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies,  422, 
462,  509 


Name  of  plant  in  newspaper,  673 
Narei.-sus  maximus,  267  ;  Johnstoni 
Queen  of  Spain,  267  ;  Stella  superba, 
267  ;  triandrus,  300 

Narcissi — in  grass,  211 ;  notes  on,  271 ; 

selection  of  dwarf,  300 
Natural  curiosities,  386 
Nectarines,  shrivelled,  69  ;  and  Peaches, 
rotten  on  the  trees,  189 ;  delightful, 
266  ;  notes  on,  304  ;  at  C.P.  show,  356 
Nepenthes  distillatoria,  476  ;  ventri- 
cosa,  486 

Nerves  in  plants,  217 
Netherhall,  Cumberland,  58 
Nettles,  stings  of,  76, 125 


Newnham  Pad  lox,  15  4 
Nicholson,  Mr.  George,  80,  420 
Notes  and  notices,  12,  55,  80,  104,  198, 
224,  240,  265.  287,  310,  334,  350,  376, 
398,  420,  442,  460,  48S,  512,  533.  560 
Notes  from  Edinburgh,  104 
Nurserymen’s  division  at  C.P.  show, 
355 

Nursery  stock,  inspection  of,  198 
Nuts,  Cob,  and  Filberts,  culture  of, 
553 

Nymphreas,  notes  on,  217,  300 


Oak,  a  handsome  Turkey,  148  ;  the 
largest,  202  ;  end  of  a  giant,  263 ; 
“  Ihwaites’,”  263,  484;  leaf,  galls  on, 
315 

Oaks— the  fruiting  of,  182  ;  of  Windsor 
Forest,  332 

Obituary— Cuthbert,  Mr.  Geo.,  sen., 
114  ;  Sims,  Mr.  J.,  20  ;  Kent,  Mrs 
Adolphus  II.,  92;  Oimerod,  Miss 
Eleanor,  LL.D.,  V.M.H.,  92  ;  Gal¬ 
braith,  Mr.  Win.,  180;  O.isin,  Mons. 
Louis,  198  ;  McHattie,  Mr.  Geo.,  488  ; 

I  Balchin,  Mr.  William,  sen.,  461; 
Bowie,  Mr.  R..  265  ;  Symthe,  Sir 
Grenville,  311;  Sutton,  Mr.  Martin 
Hope,  341  ;  Makin,  Mr.  Jephtha,  376  ; 
Service,  Mr.  James,  377  ;  Krelage, 
Mr.  J.  II.,  512;  Tonks,  Mr.  E.,  225  ; 
Goode,  Mr.  J.,  oil  ;  Stanton,  the 
late  Mr.,  582 
Ocean  “flora,”  372 

Odontoglossums — notes  on,  216,  283; 
crispum  Sander®,  3 ;  deltoglossum, 
98  ;,  grande,  73 ;  maculatum  Thomp- 
sonianum,  73;  Leeanum,  193;  Halli, 
216  ;  leucochilum,  215  ;  diseased,  274  ; 
a  fine,  349  ;  useful,  415;  maculatum, 
415  ;  cirrhosum,  415 
Old-time  gardening,  527 
Olearia  stellata  and  other  shrubs, 
558 

Oncidium  cartliaginense,  145  ;  concolor, 
3  ;  Croesus,  98  ;  microchilum,  349  ; 
hastatum,  437  ;  ornithorhynchum, 
437 

Onion,  Dobbie’s  Golden  Globe,  566 
“  One  and  All  ”  flower  show,  12 
Orange  trees  at  Southfields,  338  ;  in  the 
“  Island  Continent,”  421 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  popularity  of,  57 
Orchard  management,  224 
Orchids— Week’s  cultural  notes,  49, 
73,  97,  145,  169,  193,  215,  237,  283,  305, 
371,  397,  415,  459,  483,  506,  53Q,  554,  57S  ; 
at  Wellesbourne  House,  49;  in  baskets, 
3  ;  Grammangis  Ellisi,  3  ;  Odontoglos- 
sum  Sanderre,  3  ;  Oncidium  concolor, 
3  ;  Cypripedium  Maudire  magni- 
ficum,  121 ;  notes  on  Cattleyas,  121  ; 
Zygopetalum Mackayi,  122;  Oncidium 
cartliaginense,  145  ;  Lrelio  -  Cattleya 
Dominiana,  145  ;  Coryanthes  speciosa , 
169  ;  Odontoglossum  Leeanum,  193  ; 
Masdevallia  muscosa,  193 ;  M.  nyc¬ 
terina,  193  ;  Odontoglossum  Halli, 
216  ;  O.  leucochilum,  215 ;  Phalse- 
nopsis  Mauni,  73,  97  ;  Dendrobium 
Dearei,  237  ;  Lmlio-Cattleya  Digbyano 
x  Mendeli,  Veitch’s  var.,  237  ;  mal¬ 
formed,  58 ;  Cattleya  x  Hardyana 
Rochfordiana,  305  ;  Stanhopea  gran¬ 
diflora,  305 ;  Schomburgkia  tibicinis, 
306  ;  a  fine  Odontoglossum,  3i9  ; 
Oncidium  microchilum  349  ;  Maxil- 
laria  tenuifolia,  349  ;  at  Down  House, 
349 ;  Peristeria  elata  (Holy  Ghost 
Flower),  349 ;  Ltelia  prsestans  alba, 
349  ;  Trichopilia  suavis,  371  ;  effect 
of  London  fog  upon,  466  ;  Angrtecum 
bilobum,  483  ;  Ladia  elegans  Stelz- 
neriana,  483  ;  Sophronitis  violacea, 
483  ;  wreath  of,  517 ;  Ladia  albida 
Mariannse,  506  ;  Vanda  cserulea,  506  ; 
Sopln-o-Cattleya  x  Nydia,530  ;  Cypri¬ 
pedium  x  Helena,  564  ;  Cypripediums 
at  Cheltenham,  554 ;  “  The  Wood¬ 
lands  Orchids,”  560  ;  paintings  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  661 

Origin  of  cultivated  plants,  560 
“  Origin  of  Species,”  559 
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Ormerod,  Miss  E.,  12;  'death  of,  92; 
will  of,  ISO 

Ornamental  Grasses,  228 
Osmunda  regalis,  202 


Painting  without  oil  or  brushes,  SI 
Palm  and  Dracaena  seed  sowing,  345 
Palms,  flowering,  60  ;  scale  on,  556 
Paphinia  grandiflora,  437 
Parks — opening  of  Victoria  Park,  Birk¬ 
enhead,  129  ;  for  Rawtenstall,  Lancs., 
153  ;  Ravenscourt,  London,  242  ;  Hyde, 
289  ;  Dulwich,  294  ; 

Passiflora  racemosa,  124 
Paving,  wood,  in  London,  288,  311 
Pavings  for  streets,  398 
Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  325,  57S 
Payne,  Mr.  Harman,  and  the  rosarians, 
662 

Peach-tree  twig  diseased,  44  ;  blister, 
140  ;  affection  of,  164  ;  house,  replac¬ 
ing,  301 ;  the  Nectarine,  127  ;  Grosse 
Mignonne,  200;  trees,  outdoor,  339; 
Dr.  Hogg,  grown  in  the  open  air,  339 
Peaches— and  Nectarines,  139,  187  ; 
rotten  on  the  trees,  189 ;  outdoor, 
374  ;  stone  splitting  in,  202  ;  preser¬ 
vation  of,  225  ;  open  air,  245  ;  notes 
on,  304  ;  at  C.P.  show,  349 
Pear— the,  219  ;  mite,  134  ;  tree,  a  pro- 
liffc,  294 ;  Doyenne  d’Alengon,  332 ; 
Gansel’s  Bergamot,  333  ;  Michaelmas 
Nelis,  354  ;  Fertility,  383 ;  Doyenn6 
du  Comice,  538  ;  growing,  560 
Pears,  large,  270  ;  cracked,  279  :  leaves 
of  affected  with  “silver  leaf,”  279; 
and  the  raisers  of  them,  336  ;  two 
good,  333 ;  stocks  for,  333  ;  bush  v. 
wall,  327  ;  dessert,  358 ;  at  C.P.  show, 
356  ;  as  pyramids,  481 
Peas,  early,  5 

Pelargonium  Leopard,  14  ;  new  Ivy-leaf, 
14  ;  a  good  Regal,  14  ;  leaf  striking 
root,  385 

Pergolas,  397  ;  plants  for,  442 
Peristeria  elata  (Holy  Ghost  Flower), 
349 

Pernettya  mucronata,  555 
Personal :  Mr.  Geo.  Nicholson,  399 
Pest  on  branch  of  Cotoneaster,  279 
Pests,  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  328 
Pettigrew,  Mr.  J.  H  ,  5S1 
Phalaenopsis  Manni,  73,  97 
Pheasant’s  tail  grass,  124 
“Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing” 
216 

Pine-apples  from  Australia,  398  ;  home¬ 
grown,  514 

Pines — jottings  on,  27,  120,  202,  263, 
317,  485,  614  ;  young,  317  ;  early  fruit¬ 
ing,  317 

Piptanthus  nepalensis,  245 
Pittosporum  coriaceum,  519 
Plan  for  Rose  garden,  476 
Planes,  the  oriental  and  occidental,  125 
Plantago  major,  184 
Plant— cultivation  in  British  colonies, 
150  ;  protector  wanted,  286  ;  lore,  old, 
347  ;  life,  romance  of,  560 
Planting— flower  garden,  477  ;  seaside, 
531,  579 

Plants — stove,  208 ;  nerves  in,  217  ;  for 
an  Aroid  collection,  245  ;  poisonous, 
228  ;  retubbing  large,  409  ;  worthy  of 
improvement,  373,  418;  some  orna¬ 
mental,  437  ;  for  a  pergola,  442  ;  for 
moist  ground,  485  ;  fibre-yielding,  485 ; 
valuable  economic,  540  ;  table,  553  ; 
origin  of  cultivated,  560 
Pleione  lagenaria,  437 
Plum— season  opens,  169  ;  tree,  spray 
of,  279 ;  Reine  Claude  du  Comte 
Hathem,  339  ;  a  new,  424 
Plums— from  Chertsey,  240 ;  notes  on, 
304;  summer  and  autumn,  327;  list 
of  varieties,  338;  at  C.P.  show,  356 ; 
and  sweet  Cherries,  540 
Pockett,  Mr.  Thomas,  in  England,  80 
Poisonous  plants,  228 
Polygonum  orientale,  485 
Pond,  puddling  a  garden,  534 
Poplar,  the,  100 


Portugal  Laurels  from  seed,  410 
Potamogeton  crispus,  101 
Potash  as  a  fruit  fertiliser,  14 
Potato— a  heavy,  240  ;  crop,  310  ;  har¬ 
vest  in  Lincolnshire,  420  ;  dispute  in 
Fife,  420 ;  spraying,  442  ;  pickers, 
earnings  of,  493 

Potatoes — early,  5,  52  ;  in  Wigtonshire, 
104  ;  tops  diseased,  20  ;  spraying,  45  ; 
dangers  of  spraying,  199  ;  scabbed, 
242  ;  heavy,  287  ;  more  about,  324  ; 
and  pork,  324  ;  waxy  v.  floury,  380  ; 
autumn  planting,  462 ;  in  America, 
526  ;  German,  for  British  troops,  513  ; 
the  worth  of,  540  ;  culture  in  West 
Cornwall,  547 

Potentilla  with  foliaceous  leaves,  274 
Presentation  to  an  old  gardener,  534 
Preventives  of  disease  in  bulbs,  264 
Primrose,  a  yellow  Chinese,  485 
Primroses  in  November,  442 
Primula  obconica,  double,  14 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  72 
Prior  &  Son,  Messrs.,  157 
Prizewinner,  a  great,  287 
Propagating  Clematis  and  Jasmine, 
410 

Prune,  why  we,  202 
Prunes— a  sale  of,  199 
Pruning  fruit  trees,  439 
“  Primings,”  529 

Publications  received,  45,  115,  141,  257, 
475 

Puck’s  posy,  486 
Pumpkins  at  Kew,  245 
Pyrus  japonica  nivalis,  617 


Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vege¬ 
tables  Certificated  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  maxima,  158 
Apple  Norfolk  Beauty,  364 
Arctotis  grandis,  61 
Asters— cordifolius  profusus,  364; 

Enchantress.  364 
Begonia  Agatha,  568 
Blackberry  AVilson,  jun.,  158 
Bottled  fruit,  61 
Brunsvigia  grandiflora,  293 
Campanula  lactiflora  caerulea,  61 
Cannas — Miss  Kate  Gray,  16 ;  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Strohlein,  159  ;  Reich- 
sauzler  Fiirst  Hohenlolre,  249 
Carnations — Charles  Martel,  10S  ; 
(tree)  E.  Crocker,  249 ;  Ensign, 
61 ;  Heroine,  108 ;  Maggie  Hodg¬ 
son.  16 ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  293  ; 
Seymour  Corcoran,  161 ;  Sir  R. 
Waldie  Griffith,  159;  Wasp,  108 
Cattleyas— Bactia,  406  ;  Brownise, 
A’eitch’s  var. ,  406  ;  fulvescens,  293 ; 
Germania,  249  ;  gigas,  AA’igan’s 
var.,  406  ;  Hardyana  Roch- 
fordiana,  249  ;  Haroldiana,  364  ; 
Iris,  293  ;  Iris  aureo-marginata, 
364  ;  labiata  G.  G.AVhitelegge,  406; 
labiataglauca,  406;  Lady  Ingram, 
364  ;  Lottie,  364  ;  Luddermanniana 
Stanleyi,  293  ;  mollis  Lois,  444 
Chrysanthemums — Bessie  Godfrey, 
407  ;  Bronze  Soliel  d’Octobre,  407  ; 
Exmouth  Crimson,  407  ;  Godfrey’s 
Pet,  293 ;  Golden  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria,  568  ;  Horace  Martin,  293  ; 
Madame  Herrewege,  407  ;  Master¬ 
piece,  364  ;  Miss  M.AVilhams,  407  ; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  364  ;  Sensa¬ 
tion,  407  ;  The  King,  407 
Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon,  203 
Cypripediums  —  Argo-Rothschild- 
ianum,  108  ;  Kimballianum, 
Low’s  var.,  61;  Maudise  magni- 
ticum,  108  ;  mixia  superba,  203  ; 
Rolfei,  203  ;  Trolius,  568 
Cyrilla  racemiflora,  159 
Dsedalacantbus  AVatti,  293 
Dahlias— Aunt  Chloe,  293 ;  Beauty 
of  Sevenoaks,  293 ;  Clara  G. 
Stredwick,  293  ;  Goldfinch,  293  ; 
Hesperia,  293 ;  Maid  of  Athens, 
293;  Merlin,  249;  Mildred,  293; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  293  ;  Mrs.  H.  J. 


Plants,  &c..  Certificated— contd. 

Jones,  249  ;  Nana,  293;  Robin 
Adair,  293  ;  Royal  Sovereign,  293  ; 
Spotless  Queen,  249 
Delphinium  Dorothy  Daniel,  16 
Gladioli  —  Columbine,  203  ;  Due 
d’Abruzzi,  159  ;  hybridus  prin- 
ceps,  203  ;  Lemoinei  Eclipse,  203  ; 
Lumineux,  159 

Gooseberries  —  Cobham  Seedling, 
108;  Upward’s  Lancer,  159 
Grape  Reine  Olga,  407 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  fl.-pl.,  108 
Helianthus  mollis,  249 
Kochia  scoparia,  249 
Lselia  Olivia,  407 

Lfelio-Cattleyas — Arnoldiana,  203  ; 
Digbyana -Mendeli,  Hessle  var., 
444 ;  Galatea,  293 ;  Luminosa, 
444  ;  Ophir,  407  ;  Robin  Measures, 
var.  Ena,  203  ;  AVilsonise,  364 
Liliuins — Burbanki,  61  ;  concolor 
coridion,  61 
Lycaste  Tunstilli,  568 
Montbretia  Germania,  108 
Nepenthes  ventricosa,  364 
Nerine  Mrs.  Elliot,  364 
Nelumbiums  —  speciosum  album 
plenum,  203  ;  speciosum  Kin- 
shiren,  203  ;  speciosum  roseum 
plenum,  203 

Nymphsea  devoniensis,  249 
Odontoglossums  —  Crawsliayanum, 
61 ;  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay, 
444  ;  maculatum  Harryanum 
roseum,  444  ;  maculatum,  Thomp¬ 
son's  var.,  62 

Pear,  General  AArauchope,  568 
Pelargonium  Endlicherianum,  159 
Pennisetum  Rueppelianum,  293 
Phragmites  communis  foliis  varie- 
gatis,  249 

Pink,  Mrs.  H.  Young,  16 
Plums— Brown’s  Crimson  Drop,  364  ; 

Early  Yellow,  159 
Poppy,  Shirley  varieties,  16 
Potatoes— Dobbie’s  Improved  Kid¬ 
ney,  568  ;  Ellington  Prolific,  568  ; 
Fylde  Wonder,  568;  Tver’s  B., 
568 

Quercus  dentata,  293 
Rosa  polyantha  Eugenie  Lamesche, 
108 

Roses  —  Bellefleur,  16  ;  Madame 
Berkeley,  249  ;  (Tea)  Salmonea, 
249 

Sagittaria  japonica  fl.-pl. ,  159 
Sarracenia  Dormeri,  159 
Schomburgkia  Thompsonianum,  16 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  sagittato- 
cristatum,  16 

Sophro-Cattleya  X  Nydia,  446 
Sophro-Lrelia  Gratrixie,  249 
Spircea  astilboides  Silver  Sheath,  16 
Strawberry  Givons  Late  Prolific,  16 


Quassine  on  trial,  452 
Queen’s  coronation  flower,  506 
Queensland,  Bananas  in,  489  ;  flowers 
and  fruits  in,  307 


Ragley  Gardens,  Alcester,  241 
Railway  rates  and  fruit  transit,  513 
“Ramie,”  588 
Ranunculus,  171,  272 
Ravenscourt  Park,  London,  242 ;  dis¬ 
posal  of  fruit  grown  in,  311 
Readers’  views,  13,  29, 52, 77, 101, 125,  200, 
226,  242,  270,  290,  314,  336,  352,  374, 
396,  422,  438.  462,  492,  509,  542,  562, 
585 

Reading,  575 

Reafforestation  of  mountains,  399 
Reichenbachia,  288 
Renovating  Vine  borders,  395 
Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley,  395 
Rhodochiton  volubile,  563 
Rhododendron  balsaminseflorum,  148, 
151 ;  holes  in  the  leaves  of,  454 
Rhododendrons,  holes  in  the  leaves  of, 
454 


Rhus— Cotinus,  226  424  ;  Toxicoden* 
dron,  402 

Rockei'y,  portion  of  in  Dulwich  Park, 

295 

Romneya  Coulteri,  148 
Roots,  penetrative  power  of,  214 
Rosarians  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne, 
562 

Rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus  syriacus), 
propagating  the,  279 
Roses — Marechal  Niel  in  open  air,  8 ; 
Noisette  R&ve  d’Or,  10 ;  Polyantha 
grandiflora,  6  ;  Boursault,  8  ;  bush, 
7;  Cheshunt,  10;  time  of,  7;  garden 
resplendent  with,  7  ;  Mos3,  a  plea  for, 

8 ;  standard,  9  ;  two  pretty  single,  9  ; 
AValtham  Cross,  9 ;  cogitations,  23, 
178 ;  hedges,  54  ;  the  early,  30  ;  show, 

30  ;  best  at  Richmond,  31 ;  new  at  the 
Temple,  32  ;  medal,  32 ;  Golden  Queen, 
35  ;  a  feast  of,  29  ;  Mr.  Prince’s  vase, 

31  ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s  collection 
of  decorative,  37 ;  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  89  ; 
a  galaxy  of,  55  ;  superb  climbing,  64  ;. 
Crimson  Rambler,  78  ;  Le  Havre,  78  ; 
Longworth  Rambler,  78  ;  Marshal 
Niel,  78  ;  Papa  Gontier,  78  ;  Rosa 
senica  Anemone,  78  ;  beds  of,  102  ; 
Temple  Rose  show  notes,  102  ;  at  the 
Pan-American  Exhibition,  129  ;  Ches- 
hun"  revisited,  130;  stocks  for,  130; 
Austrian  Brier  Roses,  130  ;  potted  v. 
planted  out,  158;  Rambler  Queen 
Alexandra,  182 ;  twelve,  any  vai'iety, 
290;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  314;  con¬ 
ference  on,  334 ;  Mr.  Mawley’s 
analysis,  391 ;  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s, 
392  ;  Teas  and  Noisettes,  393  ;  garden 
and  decorative,  394  ;  exhibition,  395  ; 
Roses  for  general  cultivation,  395  ; 
dwarf,  516  ;  in  winter,  516  ;  protec¬ 
tion,  616;  garden,  plan  for  a,  476; 
books  on,  572  ;  in  pots,  572 

Rothesay  gardeners,  288 
Ross,  Mr.  Charles,  329 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  exami¬ 
nation,  270.  [See  also  under  “Socie¬ 
ties.”] 

Royal  warrants,  33,  57,  152,  ISO,  266, 
377,  461,  488,  533 

Rubus — incisus,  62  ;  phcenicolasius,  124; 

tribe,  hybridising  the,  462 
Ruta  graveolens,  52 

Ryecroft,  Lewisham,  196  ;  Begonias  in 
the  open  air  at,  287 


Sagittaria  japonica  fl.-pl.,  218 
Salads,  418 

Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh,  225 
Sandringham  Park,  flower  show  .  in, 
104 

Sandy  Horticultural  Society’s  show, 
report  on  the,  256 
Sap  flow,  upward,  14 
Scented  flowers  and  leaves,  141,  316 
Schedule,  Shrewsbury,  13,  53,  77 
Schomburgkia  tibicinis,  306 
School  of  Gardening  for  Women,  442 
Scillas,  271 

Scorpion  flies  and  other  insects,  375 
Scotland,  Daffodils  in,  261 ;  forest  trees 
in,  277 

Scottish  notes,  512,  533 
Scum  on  f  urface  of  pond,  20 
Seakale,  forcing,  554 
Seaside  planting,  531,  584 
Seedlings— Sedum,  274 
Seed  sowing,  interesting  notes  on, 
438 

Seeds— pods,  cutting  off,  14 ;  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  sowing,  45 ;  vitality  of, 
143 

Senecio  auriculatissimus,  52 
September  musings,  271 
Service,  the  late  Mr.  James,  376 
Severn  Valley,  gardening  in  the,  170 
Sewage  deposit,  analysis  of,  279 
Showers,  sudden,  152 
Show  season,  191 
Shows— [See  under  “Societies."] 
Shrewsbury  Show,  172,  204  ;  returns 
from  the,  224 
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'Shrivell,  Mr.  F.W.,  at  Broughty  Ferry, 
534 

Shrubberies,  massing  bulbs  in,  239,  269 
Shrub  with  pendent  carmine-coloured 
fruit,  266 

Shrubs — for  poor  soil,  146 ;  affected 
with  disease,  189  ;  at  Melrose,  289  ; 
aud  trees,  evergreen,  371,  440 ;  and 
trees,  dowering,  584 

Silver  Fir,  gouty  swellings  on  a  species 
of,  223 

Silver-leaf,  223 

Single  dishes  of  open-air  fruit  at  C.P. 
show,  357 

Situation,  gardeners’  rights  on  leaving , 
389 

Size  in  fruit  and  vegetables,  503 
Skimmia  Fortunei,  466 
Smee,  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.,  461 
“Smoak,”  John  Iivelyn  and  London,  507 
Smyrna,  Fig  growing  in,  485 
Smytho,  death  of  Sir  Grenville,  310 
Snowdrops,  271 ;  the  first,  514 
Soil — second  spit  for  casing  outdoor 
Mushroom  beds,  45  ;  tool  for  ascer¬ 
taining  moisture  of,  232  ;  qualities  of, 
for  fruit,  borders,  331  ;  worms  in,  466 
Solanum  sethiopicum,  372 
Somersetshire  notes,  238 
Sophro-Cattleya  x  Nydia,  530 
Sophronitis  violacea,  483 
Soot  as  a  fertiliser,  238 
Sparaxis,  260 

Special  district  county  prizes  at  C.P. 

show,  356 
Spindle-tree,  492 
Spotted-buff  moth,  141 
Spraying  Potatoes,  the  danger  of,  199 
Spring  bedding  plant,  a  useful,  14 
Squashes  at  Kew,  245 
Stable  manure,  588 
Stanhopea  grandiflora,  305 
Stanton,  the  late  Mr. ,  582 
Statices,  124 
Stings,  to  cure,  104 
Storage,  cold,  dangers  of,  536 
Stove  plants,  208  ;  with  yellow  flowers, 
455 

Strawberry  notes,  212;  Plymouth,  58; 

insect  enemies  of  the,  56S 
Strawberries  —  monster,  13;  Laxton’s, 
27  ;  propagating,  43  ;  profits  from,  81 ; 
tried  sorts,  96,  149  ;  planting,  139  ;  in 
pots,  267,  317,  514  ;  perpetual,  339; 
forced,  588 

Stropharia  aeruginosa,  385 
Styles  of  gardening,  479 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  256 
Sulphuring  fruit,  210 
Sundriesman’s  catalogue,  a,  399 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  256 
Surrey,  continuation  school  gardens  in, 
489 

Sussex  gardeners’  outing,  80  ;  rainfall, 
421 

Sutton  Coldfield  gardeners’  outing,  318, 
Sutton,  French  honours  to  Mr.  Martin 
J.,  199;  death  of  Mr.  Martin  Hope, 
341;  will  of,  488 

Suttons’,  of  Beading,  6 ;  seed  cata¬ 
logue,  533 

Swanley — and  its  neighbourhood,  32S  ; 

Horticultural  College,  421 
Sweet  Pea  Miss  Willmott,  245 
Sweet  Peas— autumn  sown,  29,  77,  101, 
270  ;  “All  About,”  33  ;  culture  of,  77  ; 
properties  of,  152  ;  in  America,  310 
Swift,  the,  225 


Societies  and  Shows. 

Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  161.  Acock’s 
Green,  160.  American  Pomological, 
56.  Aquarium  Dahlia  show,  275. 
Barnsley  Chrysanthemum,  466.  Bas¬ 
ingstoke,  137.  Bath  floral  f&te,  65, 
227.  Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wands¬ 
worth,  427.  Beckenham  Horticul¬ 
tural,  62,  334,  364,  407,  452,  544.  Bin- 
field  Horticultural,  544.  Birmingham 
Amateur  Gardeners’,  67.  Birming¬ 
ham  Gardeners’  Association,  186,  386, 
408,  452,  461 ;  Chrysanthemum  show, 
469.  Bitterne  and  West  End  Horti- 


SOCIF.TIES  AND  SHOWS — continued. 
cultural,  138.  Bootle,  90.  Boston 
(Lines.),  104,  113  ;  Dahlia  show,  277. 
Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Association, 
387,  472.  Bradford  Horticultural,  67, 
474.  Bridg  « ater,  162.  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Horticultural,  228.  Bristol 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  18,  138,  342,  386,  408,  452, 
471,  568.  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  186,  287  ;  list  of  books  in  library, 
319,  342,  474.  Cardiff  Horticultural, 
90,  387,  447.  Castleford,  160.  Ches¬ 
ter  Paxton,  468,  544.  Chippenham 
Horticultural,  206.  Chiswick  Gar- 
dene -s',  351.  Colchester  Rose,  17. 
Corn  Exchange  Chrj  santhemum,  451. 
Croydon  Horticultural,  17,  342,  377, 
544 ;  Chrysanthemum  show,  425,  452. 
Devizes  Benevolent  Society’s  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  show,  451.  Devon  and 
Exeter  Gardeners’, annual  outing,  SI ; 

136,  399,473,  544.  Derby  Horticultural, 

273.  Diss,  6L.  Dulwich  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  568.  Dumfriesshire  and  Gallo¬ 
way  Horticultural,  230.  Dundee 
Horticultural,  33,  544.  Durham, 

Northumberland,  and  Newcastle 
Horticultural  and  Botanical,  91. 
Ealing  Horticultural,  449.  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club,  67. 
Evesham  Chrysanthemum,  448.  Farn- 
boro ugh  Horticultural,  110.  Formby 
Rose,  62.  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution,  377,  582.  Goole 
(Yorks),  203.  Halesworth  (Suffolk), 
138.  Handsworth  Horticultural,  112. 
Hanley,  summer  show,  40.  Ilarborne 
Gooseberry  show,  162.  Harrow  Rose, 
41.  Hereford  and  West  of  England, 
39.  Hessle  and  District,  387,  543. 
Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  449.  Hornsey  and  District 
Dahlia,  241.  Horticultural  Club,  an¬ 
nual  excursion,  13  ;  104  ;  ‘  ‘  Fruit  Crop 
of  1901,”  385  ;  unveiling  of  Rev.  H.  II. 
D’Ombrain’s  portrait,  461.  Hull 
Chrysanthemum,  471.  Huyton  and 
Roby,  112.  Innerleithen  and  Tra- 
quair  Leek,  351.  Ipswich  Rose, 
41.  Irish  Gardeners’  Association, 
33,  408,  430,  460.  Isle  of  Man  Arbori- 
cultural,  forester  wanted,  387.  Isle 
of  Wight  Horticultural,  230.  Isle  of 
Wight  Rose,  38.  Kent  County  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  427.  Kew  “Mutual,” 
351.  King’s  Norton,  159.  Kings- 
wood,  200.  Kirkbean  aud  District, 

137.  Leamington  Spa,  111.  Leeds 

Paxton,  67.  Liverpool  root  and  fruit 
show,  376,  407,  544  ;  Chrysanthemum 
show,  472.  Loughborough,  4  47.  Mal- 
ton  (Yorks),  161.  Manchester  Rose 
show,  66.  Mearns  Rose,  89.  National 
Amateur  Gardeners’  (Liverpool 
branch),  67,  128,  138,  342.  National 
Carnation  and  Picotee,  86.  National 
Chrysanthemum,  198,  311,  341,  407  ; 
great  autumn  show,  427, 446.  National 
Dahlia,  249,  421,  460.  National  Rose, 
summer  show  in  Temple  Gardens, 
34 ;  annual  general  meeting,  564 ; 
Ulverston  show,  87.  National  Sweet 
Pea,  109.  Netley  Abbey  Horticul¬ 
tural,  138.  Newport  (Mon.)  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  449,  561.  Newton  and 
Earlswood,  208.  North  and  South 
Stoneham  and  Chilworth,  138.  Nor¬ 
wich  Rose,  41.  Nottingham  Horti¬ 
cultural,  111.  “  One  and  All,” 

Crystal  Palace,  185.  Portsmouth,  425. 
Prescott,  90.  Preston,  254.  Read¬ 
ing  Gardeners’,  364,  407,  452,  470,  544. 
Reigate  Horticultural,  88.  Richmond 
Horticultural,  16,  460.  Rock  Ferry, 
207.  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul¬ 
tural,  137,  248,  275.  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural-Drill  Hall  shows,  15 ;  special 
Rose  competition,  15  ;  109,  158,  203, 
219,  292,  363,  404,  444,  666  ;  Crystal 
Palace  fruit  show,  354  ;  Lilium  con¬ 
ference,  60,  82.  Chiswick,  Pea  and 
Lettuce  trials,  38 ;  certificates  and 
awards  of  merit,  38,  61,  109,  159,  203, 


Societies  and  Shows— continued. 

249,  292,  363,  406,  444.  568  ;  Scientific 
Committee,  58,  134,  184,  228,  274,  315, 
385, 425,  466,  518.  Royal  Horticultural 
of  Ireland — the  Brock  discussion,  13  ; 
summer  show,  43  ;  67,  253,  387  ;  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  show,  468.  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  of  Perthshire,  207.  Royal 
Meteorological,  19.  Sandy  Horti¬ 
cultural,  229.  Scottish  Arboricultural, 
137.  Scottish  Horticultural,  18,  33  ; 
summer  exhibition,  65  ;  137,  162,  230, 
240,  342 ;  Chrysanthemum  show,  474. 
Sefton  Park  Amateur  Gardeners’,  162. 
Sheffield  Chrysanthemum,  408.  Shir¬ 
ley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  (Southampton),  80,  208, 
254,  296,  398,  430.  Shirley,  Milbrook, 
and  Freemantle,  206.  Shrewsbury 
Horticultural,  173,  204.  Southampton 
Royal  Horticultural,  40,  67,  447. 

Southern  Counties  Carnation,  111. 
Sparkhill  and  District  Horticultural, 
277.  Stambridge  Rose  and  Horti¬ 
cultural,  62.  St.  Mary  Cray  Gar¬ 
deners’,  342.  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon 
Chrysanthemum,  449.  Studley  (War¬ 
wick)  and  District  Horticultural,  297. 
Sutton  Chrysanthemum,  469.  Taun¬ 
ton  Deane,  184.  Thornton  Heath 
Horticultural,  64.  Trowbridge,  184. 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident,  33,  241  ;  annual  dinner, 
364  ;  donations  at  annual  dinner,  377; 
443,  553.  Ventnor  (Isle  of  Wight), 
469.  Walsall  Florists’,  109.  Welling¬ 
borough  and  Midland  Counties 
Dahlia,  229.  Waterloo  Horticultural, 
460.  West  Derby,  160.  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  (Plymouth),  448.  Windsor  Rose, 
18.  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural, 
fruit  and  vegetable  show,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,  251.  Weston-super-Mare, 
184.  Winchester  Chrysanthemum, 
450.  Windsor,  Eton  and  District 
Horticultural,  38.  Wolverhampton, 
42,  61,  452.  Woodbridge  Rose,  65. 
York  Chrysanthemum,  473. 


Tar,  gas,  boxes  coated  inside  with, 
476 

Taxus  adpressa,  481 ;  baccata,  481. 

[See  also  “  Yew.”] 

Tea  in  the  U.S.A.,  153 
Temple  Rose  show,  25,  57  ;  notes,  102 
Tent  caterpillars,  156 
Therapeutics,  the  Witch  Hazel  in,  862 
Thinning  fruit  blossoms,  good  effects 
of,  232 

Thomas,  Mr.  Owen,  presentation  to,  198 
Thompson,  Mr.  Yates,  376 
Thuiopsis  dolobrata,  307 
Thunderstorm  in  London,  105  ;  in  Glen- 
livet,  105 

“  Thwaite’s  Oak,”  484 
Tigridias,  273 
Todeas,  418 

Tomato  sauce  for  winter  use,  141  ; 
chutney,  188 ;  blight,  476 :  disease, 
cleansing  a  house  infested  with,  548, 
588 

Tomatoes,  diseased,  44, 116, 189  ;  winter, 
174  ;  in  Somersetshire,  238 ;  baked 
245  ;  hybrid,  315;  judging  at  the 
fruit  show,  376  ;  early,  532 
Tool  for  ascertaining  moisture  of  soil, 
232 

Torrenias,  286 
Town  and  country,  288 
Toxicophlfea  spectabile  and  other  stove 
plants,  treatment  of,  345 
Trade  Index,  Canadian,  266 
Trade  notes  :  Hartley  &  Sugden’s 
boilers,  180  ;  Thos.  Green  &  Son,  Ltd., 
extension  of  premises,  &c. ,  266 ;  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  613 
Trap  lanterns  for  insects,  75 
Travelling  glass  houses,  309 
Tree— a  cannibal,  266  ;  planting,  na¬ 
tional  Centennial,  308  ;  Spindle,  492  ; 
moving  machine,  624 


Trees— in  the  Strand,  33  ;  a  mysterious, 
56  ;  town  (Limes),  74  ;  filling  in  about, 
76  ;  Erii  ish,  100  ;  in  the  gay  city,  99  ; 
in  Piccadilly,  104  ;  the  Poplar,  100  ; 
training  young,  116  ;  sparing  the,  129  ; 
London  aud  its  one,  144  ;  Oh,  Council, 
save  those !  152  ;  Ivy-covered,  182  ; 
double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut,  182  ; 
Horse  Chestnut  leaves  brown,  211 : 
the  Burghley  Park,  199  ;  that  attract 
lightning,  210 ;  shade  in  Paris,  224  ; 
forest,  in  Scotland,  277  ;  town  and 
country,  287  ;  and  shrubs,  evergreen, 
371,  440  ;  Moffat  Trees  action,  421 ; 
Lord  Penrhyn  and  his,  421  ;  moving 
small,  454  ;  Japanese  dwarf,  443,  536 ; 
more  about,  513 ;  for  the  Clyde¬ 
side,  514 ;  deciduous,  531  ;  small 
growing  deciduous,  532;  Christmas, 
561  ;  and  shrubs,  flowering,  584  ;  and 
shrubs  for  bowling-green  border, 
588 

Tribute,  a  kindly,  396 
Tricopilia  suavis,  371 
Tritonias,  272 

“Tropical  Agriculturist,”  the,  530 
Tropical  fruits,  71 
True,  is  it  ?  310 
Tuberose  diseased,  68 
Tulips,  171  ;  at  Long  Ditton,  268 ;  Dar¬ 
win,  268 ;  double,  268 
Turnip  flea  beetle,  396 
Tyndall,  Mr.  W.’s,  appointment,  534 
Typha  latifolia,  52  ;  four -spiked,  385 


Underwood,  Professor,  as  plant  col¬ 
lector,  376 

Unsatisfactory  fruit  trees,  463 
Utilising  stale  gas  lime,  588 


Vagaries  of  variegation,  47,  226 
Vanda  caerulea,  506 

Vegetable  carnivora,  236  ;  crops,  our, 
505  ;  forcing,  654 

Vegetables,  wild,  418  ;  size  in  fruit  and, 
503 

Verandah,  construction  of  a,  296 
Veronicas,  shrubby,  458 
Vetch  leaflets,  malformed,  274 
Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  536 
Victoria  regia,  245 

Vine — an  old,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London, 
287 ;  roots  swollen,  366 ;  planting, 
383 ;  of  Auchmore,  174  ;  roots  and 
leaves,  20 ;  borders,  widening,  454  ; 
leaf,  disease  in,  466 
Vinery,  building  a,  256 
Vines — treatment  of  by  market  growers, 
44  ;  notes  on,  149  ;  old,  197  ;  pegged 
down,  245 ;  remedy  for  mealy  bug, 
476  ;  not  thriving,  500  ;  early  forced, 
541 

Viola  sylvestris  cleistogamous,  274 
Violets,  culture  of,  60 


Walk  edgings,  237 

Walks,  garden,  545 

“  Wall  and  Water  Gardens,”  216 

Wall  copings,  29,  101 

Walnuts,  pickled,  246  ;  storing,  322  ; 

English,  556 
W are’s  Begonias,  361 
Warfare  and  peace,  167 
Warrants,  Royal,  33,  57,  152,  180,  266, 
377,  461,  488,  533 
Wasp  nest,  the  first,  14 
Wasps,  238  ;  and  hornets,  266,  290  ; 
nests,  334 

“  Waste  not,  want  not,”  175,  200 
Water,  aids  to  location  of  well,  633 
Watering,  299 

Water  Lilies,  a  neglected  feature  of 
gardening,  182 
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Watts,  presentation  to  Mr.  James,  633 
Weather — at  Bel  voir  Castle,  June,  57; 
July,  153  ;  August,  241 ;  October,  443 ; 
November,  513;  at  Chiswick,  12,33, 
67,  81,  105,  129,  153,  189,  197,  225,  241, 
266,  311,  443,  489,  513,  561,  582  ; 

around  Edinburgh,  81  ;  in  London, 
12,  67,  80,  105,  198,  265,  310,  461,  612 ; 
Sussex,  57,  129,  235,  240,  311,  421,  513  ; 
in  S.  Perthshire,  461,  488,  612,  561 
Weeds— pond,  77,  101;  weed  out,  145; 
two  beautiful  native,  148 


West  Countrie,  fruit  in  the,  327 
Westerlea,  Edinburgh,  578 
Wild  flowers  and  fruit,  373 
Wild  flowers  of  old  English  gardens,  26, 
48,  197,  236,  382,  436 
Wild  vegetables,  418 
Wildings,  native,  how  to  improve  the 
best,  419 

Window  garden,  a  tasty,  361 
Windsor  Gardeners’  Society,  561 
Wineberries  and  Blackberries,  485 
Winter  wash  for  fruit  trees,  487 


Wistarias  in  pots,  182 

Witch  Hazel  in  therapeutics,  362 

Women,  School  of  Gardening  for,  442  ; 

as  working  gardeners,  634 
Wood  ashes,  202 
“  Woodlands  Orchids,  The,”  560 
Wood  paving  in  London,  288,  311 
Work  for  the  week,  231,  255,  320,  343, 
365,  387,  409,  432,  453,  475,  499,  523, 
547,  571,  687 
Worms  in  soil,  466 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  678 


Yarrow,  basic  slag  tor  destroying,  301 
Yellow- wood,  540 

Yew,  diseased,  385  ;  yellow-fruited, 
421 

Young  wood  v.  old  for  Mrs.  Pince 
Grape,  336 


Zepliyranthes  —  Atamasco,  317  ;  can 
dida,  232  l 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  122 
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Acacia  alata  . 

. .  •  • 

353 

Anemones,  giant  French 

264 

Angrcecum  bilobum  . 

483 

, ,  Chailluanum 

578 

,,  Sanderianum 

459 

Apple  Alfriston . 

331 

,,  Bielo  Borodawka 

. . 

453 

,,  Cockle’s  Pippin . 

331 

,,  Galloway  Pippin . 

331 

,,  Golden  Reinette . 

. .  .  • 

330 

,,  Tower  of  Glammis 

330 

,,  Yorkshire  Greening 

330 

Apricottree,  fan-shaped  wall -standard  at  Weston 

House  .. 

. . 

535 

, ,  a  model  of  fine  training 

537 

Aster  Novi-Anglte  pulchellus  . . 

408 

Blackberry  (American)  Kittatiny 

543 

Bocconia  cordata,  grouping  of 

291 

Brougham  Hall,  Westmoreland 

.. 

491 

Camellia  Sasanqua  . 

131 

Campanula  macrostyla . 

99 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Roxburghe 

85 

,,  E.  Crocker . 

318 

Cattleya  x  Brownise,  Veitch’s  var.  .. 

. . 

437 

,,  x  Hardyana  Rochfordiana 

305 

,,  x  Iris  aureo-marginata 

397 

Ceropegia  Gardneri  . 

541 

Children’s  flowers  . 

.  .  . . 

586 

Chrysanthemums,  large  Anemone-flowered 

445 

, ,  a  model  group  of 

511 

Cirrhopetalum  Cumingi 

75 

Clematis,  a  grou  >  f  Smith’s  .. 

441 

Clematises  a  cluster  of 

. .  , . 

181 

Coryanthes  speciosa  . 

169 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  show,  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 

379 

Cypripedium  bellatulum 

49 

,,  <  Maudite  magniflcum 

121 

Cyrilla  racemiflora  . 

197 

Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

201 

Dichorisandra  thyrsiflora 

262 

DisaVeitchi  . 

145 

Doryopteris  (Pteris)  ludens 

116 

Dulwich  Park,  a  rockery  in  . . 

295 

Eriobotr.a  japonica  (The  Loquat)  . . 

423 

Erythronium  revolutum 

268 

Eucharis  Lowi 

276 

Fernwood,  the  residence  of  A.  Antrobus 

Esq  .. 

400 

, ,  arboreal  wealth  at  . . 

•• 

401 

Ferns,  filmy,  and  Jet  d’Eau 

41'8 

Fig,  Giosse  Monstreuse  de  Lipari  . . 

493 

“Floral-Aid,”  the,  employed  in  massive  ar- 

rangements,  134  ;  without  flowers, 

135  ;  flowers  arranged  in 

135 

Flowers,  hardy,  Messrs.  Peed’s  group  of 

103 

Freesia  refracta  alba . 

272 

Galanthus  Whittalli  . 

278 

Garrya  elliptica  foemina 

463 

Gillenia  trifoliata  . . 

188 

Glass  coping,  a . 

340 

,,  shelters 

340 
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Gooseberry  Cobham  Seedling 

138 

, ,  Whinham’s  Industry  . . 

.  . 

467 

Grape  Mrs.  Pinch  . 

337 

Grapes,  “maggoty” . 

385 

Group  of  judges,  referees,  and  friends  at  Crystal 

Palace  Fruit  show  . . 

357 

Groups  at  Sweet  Pea  show,  Royal  Aquarium  . . 

107 

,,  Messrs.  Dobbie’s  at  Sweet  Pea  show 

111 

Ha  !  Ha  !  plan  for  making  a 

432 

Hedges,  trimming  . 

499 

Hibbertia  perfoliata . 

.  . 

147 

Hypericum  patulum . 

405 

Irises,  Spanish  and  English  .. 

263 

Ixias 

2tl 

Jasminum  hirsutum 

322 

Judges,  referees,  and  friends  at  Crystal  Palace 

Fruit  show 

357 

Kochia  scoparia . 

295 

Labels,  z  nc  . 

500 

,,  “Acme ’’Tree 

500 

Ltelia  harpophylla 

283 

,,  prsestans  alba 

Lfelio-Cattleya  Digbyana  x  Mendeli, 

Veitch’s 

349 

var. 

239 

Leea  amabilis 

263 

Lilium  japonicum,  var.  Alexandra 

63 

,,  Lowi  Barkeri 

55 

,,  (Wallichianum  superbum)  sulphureum 

83 

Lilies,  group  of  Messrs.  Wallace’s 

89 

Lily-pond  garden,  Holland  House  . . 

179 

Loquat,  The  . 

423 

Magnolia  conspicua  at  Wynlass  Beck 

309 

Melons,  an  amateur’s . 

327 

Mertensia  pulmonarioides 

210 

Moths— Black-Arch . 

,,  Frog-liopper  fly 

257 

„  Magpie . 

92 

,,  Mullein  .. 

69 

,,  Spotted  Buff . 

141 

,,  Wood  Leopard 

208 

Narcissus  maximus  . . 

274 

,,  Queen  of  Spain 

274 

,,  Stella  superba 

269 

, ,  triandrus  . 

300 

Nature  under  glass  . 

223 

Nepenthes  ventricosa  . . 

487 

Ne,herall,  Cumberland 
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RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


BEGONIA 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Cala  ogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

THIRTY  GOLD,  SILVER-GILT,  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  for 

EXHIBITS 
ONLY. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  in  Existence. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  before  ordering. 

B.  R.  DAYIS  &  SONS,  Nurseries,  YEOYIL,  SOM, 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 

PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

Williams’  and  other  superb  strains,  also  Primula  Obconica, 
CINERARIAS  and  BEGONIAS,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 100. 
Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  All  the  above  fit  for 
3  and  4-in.  pots,  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


GLIBRANS 


ANTHURIUM  FLETCHERIANUM. 

.  .  .  .  “Anthurium  Fletcherianum  was  another  inter¬ 
esting  plant,  with  bold  leafage,  and  a  deep  crimson 
spathe  about  8  inches  long  by  nearly  6  inches  broad." 
—  Gardeners'  Magazine ,  March  16,  1901. 

....  “It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  to  surpass  it 

in  brilliancy  of  colour . The  spathes  are  more 

than  7  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich,  dark,  glossy 
crimson.” — The  Garden,  June  8,  1901. 

Price  10/6  to  31/6  each. 

NEW  TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Baron  Rothschild.  — Orange-buff,  tipped  crimson, 
beautifully  fragrant,  non-bursting  calyx,  1/6  and  2/6 
Countess  Ferrers.— A  superb  salmon-pink,  delici¬ 
ously  fragrant  . 2/6  and  3/6 

Mrs.  Clibran. — A  lovely  reddish-rose,  edged  pure 

white,  very  fragrant . 6/-  and  7/6 

Mrs.  Weller. —Primrose  -  yellow,  margined  bright 
crimson  ;  a  vigorous  grower  . .  . .  5/-  and  7  /6 

See  Special  List  for  other  varieties. 

NEW  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS. 

Lady  West  Ridgway.— Pure  white  ground,  with  a 
ruby  feather  on  each  petal ;  vigorous  habit,  and  free 

bloomer . 2/6  and  3/6 

Oldfield  Defiance.— Lower  petals  pale  heliotrope, 
with  a  small  ruby-carmine  blotch,  upper  petals 
purple-maroon  with  a  heliotrope  margin,  2/6  anl  3/6 
Oldfield  Gem.—  Upper  petals  deep  maroon,  lower 
petals  brilliant  scarlet,  blotched  crimson-flake  at 

base  ;  a  grand  variety  . 2/6  and  3/6 

CLIBRANS  MEW  CATALOGUE 
Contains  full  descriptions,  cultural  bints,  and  all  par- 
.ticulars  relating  to  New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants, 
Gratis  and  Post  Free. 
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Fruit  Tlpning. 


ALTRINCHAM  &  MANCHESTER. 


PURE  WOOD  CHARCOAL,  Specially  Prepared 
for  Horticultural  use.  Extract  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture :  “  Charcoal  is  invaluable  as  a  manurial  agent ; 
each  little  piece  is  a  pantry  full  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Therb  is  no  cultivated  plant  which  is  not  benefited  by 
having  Charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  rooted.” 
Apply  for  Pamphlet  and  Prices  to  the  Manufacturers — 
HIRST,  BROOKE  A  HIRST,  Ltd.,  Leeds. 

VINE  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS.— 

By  J.  R.  Pearson,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  near 
Nottingham.  Price  1/- ;  post  free,  1/1.  Fifth  Edition 
Office:  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


T  is  one  of  the  unaccountable 
JF  phases  of  practical  gardening  that 
so  few  systematically®reduce  the 
fruit  on  hardy  trees  to  a  crop 
within  the  capacity  of  the  tree  to 
perfect.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
the  two  fruits  that  one^may  say  with 
safety  are  always  duly  thinned  ;  next  to 
these  Apricots,  and  all  the  rest  are  left  to 
Nature.  It  is  the  object  of  this  short  note  to 
indicate  the  main  evils  resulting  from  this  practice, 

[  and  the  benefits  that  invariably  follow  the  reduction 
of  crops  to  proper  limit. 

First  of  all,  however,  there  is  the  bugbear  of 
labour  to  be  disposed  of ;  where  or  how  can  time  be 
i  spared  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year  to  examine 
carefully  every  tree  on  walls  and  in  the  open 
quarters,  and  remove  superabundant  fruit  ?  In 
I  practice  this  is  happily  not  so  very  difficult,  and  in 
the  majority  of  gardens,  taking  an  average  of 
years,  and  one  fruit  with  another,  something  like 
three  hours  is  sufficient  time  to  thin  all  the  trees 
of  each  species.  Apples,  of  course,  require  a  longer 
time,  but  in  the  case  of  these  the  fruit  is  not  all 
ready  at  once,  so  that  two  or  three  weeks  can  be 


WEST’S  PLANT  GRIP  STAKES. — Everlasting  double-grip 
stakes  for  instantly  staking  all  plants.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

WEST’S  PATENT  VAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.— Made  all  of 
metal.  Will  last  a  lifetime  without  wick  or  further  trouble.  Price 
complete,  with  spirit  for  stove,  9d.  post  free,  to  vaporise  up  to  2500  c.f. 

“WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF  NICOTINE”  is  guaranteed  pure 
Nicotine,  and  three  times  as  good  as  the  best  compound.  It  is  not  a 
compound— i.e.,  not  a  chemical  substitute  for  Nicotine,  but  will  make  a 
compound  equal  to  the  best,  if  desired,  at  lid.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Price  7d.  per  sealed  bottle  of  1000  cubic  feet  (6/-  dozen)  post  free: 
quantities  at  5d.  each,  carriage  paid.  Some  other 

WEST’S  patent  CARDEN  SUNDRIES 

(all  delivered  freel  are  Ivorine  and  Metal  Plant  Labels  of  all  kinds, 
from  1/10  gross  ;  Gardener’s  Fountain  Pen,  1/-  ;  Ink  Holding  Pen, 
one  dip  into  ink  lasts  an  hour’s  writing  without  again  dipping,  6d.  dozen  ; 

Waterproof  Ink,  the  only  ink  to  stand  ontside  weather,  7d.  bottle  ; 

Prepared  Green  Raffia,  2/-  lb.  ;  Plant  Clips,  1/3  gross  ;  Carnation 
Rings,  1/3  gross  ;  Hyacinth  Supports,  3/-  dozen  ;  Layering  Pegs, 

1/6  per  gross  ;  Metal  Tree  Fasteners,  for  permanently  fastening  wall 
trees,  1/10  gross;  Wall  Nails,  same  price  as  ordinary  nails;  Glazing  Staples,  1/6  gross;  Plant  Pots,  also  Pans,  3/- 
cast  any  size  (card,  ford.);  Pot  Suspenders;  Pot  Crocks;  Orchid  Baskets;  Garden  Syringe:  Spray  Difffiser, 
for  spraying  insecticide,  Ac.,  complete,  2/6;  Powder  Diffuser,  for  diffusing  powder  on  plants,  filled,  II- ;  Flower 
Grip  Holders  of  all  kinds ;  Greenhouse  Shading,  9d.  tins— if  not  satisfactory  after  trial  money  will  be  returned  ; 
Mushroom  Spawn,  very  prolific,  4/-  per  bushel ;  Insecticide,  1/3  dozen  boxes;  Mealy  Bug  Destroyer,  7d.  bottles  ; 
Horticultural  Soap,  l£lb  tins,  1/-;  Powder  Weed  Killer,  if  not  the  best  and  cheapest  after  trial  money  will  be 
returned,  1/6  tin,  makes  16  to  50 'gallons  ;  Slug  Killer  Powder,  certain  destruction  to  slugs,  Ac.,  and  a  splendid 
fertiliser,  from  lb.  tins,  9d.  ;  Lawn  Sand,  kills  all  weeds  and  nourishes  the  Grass,  from  lb.  tins,  9d.  :  Tobacco 
Powder,  extra  tine  ground,  from  9d.  tins ;  Seed  Germinator,  Od.  boxes  (lasts  for  years),  no  seed  should  be  sown 
without  a  dressing  of  this;  Fertiliser,  perfect  plant  food,  from  lb.  tins,  9d. ;  Manures,  Ac.,  Ac.  All  carriage 
and  package  free.  SAMPLES  GRATIS. 

It  will  pay  you  well,  to  save  your  plants  from  dying,  to  send  direct  to  the  only  manufacturer  ef  All  Garden 
Sundries,  C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY,  for  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  hints  on  horticulture.  No  agents  or 
trade  terms,  so  buy  at  the  maker’s  low  prices. 

“  Orchid  Culture,”  third  edition,  postage  3d.  Gives  full  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 


allowed  to  intervene  between  the  time  devoted  to 
the  work.  This  applies  equally  to  other  fruits. 
Apricots  are  ready  to  manipulate  long  before  any 
other  fruit,  then  come  Plums  and  Pears,  followed 
by  the  Apple.  In'p.actice,  therefore,  a  few  morning 
or  evening  hours  set  apart  to  each  kind  of  fruit 
enables  a  practitioner,  who  knows  what  he  wants 
'  to  do,  to  attain  his  object  without  having  to  worry 
:  over  a  waste  of  time ;  and  in  connection  with  this  it 
]  must  be  remembered  that  the  labour  of  gathering 
the  crop  is  considerably  lessened  by  an  outlay  of  a 
little  extra  work  at  the  thinning  stage.  The  evils 
of  over-production,  though  apparent,  are,  I  am 
afraid,  too  often  uunoticed.  The  fruit  itself  is 
always  under-sized  and  of  poor  quality,  not  in¬ 
frequently  unuseable.  The  trees  are  weakened, 
and  their  powers  of  bearing  lessened,  sometimes  so 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  oth«» 
addres*! 
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much  so  that  one  or  two  seasons  immediately  succeeding  a  “  big  ”  crop 
are  remarkable  for  no  crop  at  all.  Diseases  also  are  induced. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  proper  thinning,  on  the  other  hand,  are, 
to  those  who  have  never  experienced  them,  a  matter  of  faith  while 
untried.  They  are,  however,  none  the  less  real.  Fruit  is  improved  in 
size  and  also  in  quality.  None  of  it  need  be  wasted  on  account  of 
worthlessness,  and  in  the  matter  of  late-keeping  Apples  the  fruit 
passes  the  months  of  waiting  in  the  store  room  comparatively  frre 
from  the  troubles  that  carry  off  small  and  ill-matured  fruit.  The 
trees  on  their  part,  never  burdened  beyond  their  powers  of  production, 
respond  annually  to  Nature’s  stirring,  and  provide  each  year,  with  few 
exceptions,  their  quota  of  fruit.  And  it  is  a  curious  result  of  attention 
in  this  matter  that  trees  carefully  thinned  of  fruit  show  a  less  tendency 
to  produce  what  are  called  extraordinary  crops  than  those  left  to  them¬ 
selves.  They,  in  fact,  become  more  domesticated,  more  subject  to  rule, 
and  fit  themselves  to  the  conditions  forced  upon  them. 

Now,  as  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  so  is  it  never  too  late  to  thin 
overburdened  fruit  trees.  At  the  same  time,  the  best  results  follow 
the  removal  of  the  superfluous  fruit  while  yet  small.  Then  we  not 
only  secure  to  that  left  to  mature  the  fullest  size  the  nature  of  the 
season  permits,  but  the  tree  is  kept  in  exuberant  health  and  in  a  fit 
and  proper  condition  to  form  the  right  sort  of  buds  for  the  crop  of  the 
following  year.  Broadly  speaking,  up  to  the  period  of  stoning,  in  the 
case  of  drupaceous  fruit,  both  the  tree  and  its  crop  is  benefited  by  the 
operation.  After  that  process  has  been  completed,  an  over-heavy  crop 
has  already  weakened  the  tree  beyond  its  power  to  make  good  the 
same  season,  but  a  reduction  of  the  fruit  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  that 
left.  With  regard  to  Apples  and  Pears  there  is  room  for  a  greater 
degree  of  laxity,  for  experience  proves  that  up  to  a  late  period 
superflucus  fruits  may  be  advantageously  removed. 

So  marvellously  do  Apples  respond  to  thinning,  that  in  the  case 
of  early  sorts  it  is  porsible,  though  perhaps  not  always  judicious,  to 
keep  thinning  and  using  the  larger  fruits  from  the  time  they  are  fit, 
and  finally  to  leave  a  fair  crop  of  the  smallest  to  swell.  The  crop  is, 
of  course,  much  later  in  maturing ;  I  have  had  Lord  Grosvenor,  for 
instance,  keep  on  swelling  till  the  end  of  October.  Pears,  it  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say,  do  not  respond  in  the  same  way.  It  may  be 
thought  that  a  judicious  lessening  of  the  numbers  of  the  larger  Apples 
and  Pears  would  practically  meet  the  merits  of  the  case.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  best  results  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  late 
kinds. 

Such  a  delicious  Pear  as  Winter  Nelis,  for  example,  when  vigorously 
thinned,  not  only  in  its  fruit  receives  a  large  access  of  bulk,  but  the 
quality  is  very  much  better.  So  with  the  eating  late  Apples,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Krngof  Pippins,  Cox’s  Golden  Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Beachamwell,  and  others  of  that  class,  if  severely  thinned,  are  improved 
to  a  really  extraordinary  extent.  In  the  north  some  of  the  smaller 
fruited  varieties,  which  are  hardly  worth  harvesting  when  grown 
without  thinning,  become  really  usetul  after  due  attention  in  that 
matter. 

How  many  ought  to  be  left  to  secure  these  ends  ?  To  answer  that 
would  entail  a  large  discussion.  A  safe  rule  to  follow,  however,  is  to 
err  on  the  side  of  undercropping.  It  is  perhaps  necessary,  if  the 
season  proves  a  leBS  than  ordinarily  good  one,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
seasons  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees.  A  fair  crop  properly 
distributed  year  after  year  is  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  private  establishment.  Thus  there  is  no  good  reason 
for  greediness  in  trying  to  obtain  very  large  crops,  while  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  every  inducement  to  produce  annually  an  average  crop  of 
nigh-class  fruit. — E.  P.  Protherston. 


Hardy  Flower  Notes. 

.  .  As  though  June  ne’er  before 

Had  filled  her  lap  with  Roses. 

But  a  few  days  ago  one  felt  tempted  to  agree  with  the  title  of 
Theodore  Watts’  sonnet  “  Natura  Maligna,”  for  the  fierce  north-west 
wind  which  sweeps  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  by,  and  which 
is  our  most  destructive  one  for  the  flowers,  was  raging  with  even  moie 
than  its  usual  vehemence,  and  with  more  prolonged  duration  than 
usually  occurs.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  taller  plants  struggling  to  hold 
their  own,  and  to  see  them  and  the  shrubs  and  trees  being  greatly 
despoiled  of  the  freshness  of  their  foliage,  so  that  one  lelt  as  it  one  was 
at  the  mercy  of  some  unbeneficent  power  for  the  time.  Leaves  were 
blackened,  and  the  beauty  of  some  things  taken  away  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Magnolia  ccnspicua,  which  locked  so  pretty  even  without  a 
flower,  has  lost  a  number  of  its  fine  leaves,  and  many  more  from  others 
were  blown  abcut,  the  old  Lilac  tree  having  quite  a  hecatomb  of  such 
wind-riven  leaves  all  about  its  base.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longir 
“Natura  Maligna,”  but  Natura  Benigna,  for  rain  has  come,  the  wild 
has  changed,  and  freshness  and  bloom  once  more  appear.  The  Bose 
buds  have  become  Eoses,  and  we  are  revelling  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 


these  gracious  flowers,  and  feeling  as  if  we  had  never  seen  such  a  sight 
before.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  to  have  a  good  Rose  season  here,  for 
they  are  blooming  with  great  freedom,  both  singles  and  doubles. 
William  Allen  Richardson  on  the  house  gable  is  finer  in  colour  than 
usual;  the  pillar  of  Longworth  Rambler  is  both  full  of  blow  and  is 
giving  better  bloom  than  is  usual  here  ;  and  Alisier  Stella  Gray, 
generally  late  here,  is  blooming  much  earlier  than  is  its  wont  in  this 
garden.  But  “Mr.  Raillem”  and  other  rosarians  will  think  I  am 
going  too  far  if  I  say  more  about  my  few  Roses,  which  are,  in  truth, 
grown  as  “  garden  Roses  ”  purely  and  simply,  and  include  too  many 
“  species  ”  to  find  much  favour  in  their  eyes. 

Irises  have  also  done  well,  and  I  must  thank  Mr.  Brotherston  for 
his  welcome  article  on  the  Fleur  de  Lys,  which  recalls  so  many 
interesting  things  about  this  fine  flower.  One  would  like  now,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  a  word  for  the  pretty  white  Siberian  Iris,  I.  sibirica  alba, 
which  finds  but  little  recognition  nowadays.  A  good  clump>  in  bloom 
in  my  front  garden  looks  well,  and  is  appreciated  by  more  than  myself 
for  its  small  but  shapely  blooms.  The  white  variety  is  even  prettier 
than  the  type,  although  there  are  tints  about  it  which  would  refute 
any  claim  it  might  make  to  being  absolutely  white.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  so  much  of  it  about  the  groundwork  that  the  little  marking  and 
the  few  other  tints  about  the  base  of  the  falls  only  serve  to  make  the 
flower  the  prettier,  though  we  should  appreciate  a  variety  from  which 
all  these  were  eliminated,  and  only  pure  white  remained. 

Rather  a  fine  Geranium  is  that  introduced  by  Max  Leichtlin,  as  we 
aopreciatingly  call  the  floral  savant  of  Baden-Baden,  as  G.  grandi- 
florum.  It  reminds  one  much,  it  is  true,  of  our  own  G.  pratense,  but 
it  has  better  flowers  of  much  the  same  shade  of  blue,  and  its  foliage 
is  prettier  by  far;  there  is  a  deeper  shade  of  green  about  them,  and 
they  partly  assume,  as  well,  a  few  nice  tints  of  red  and  yellow,  such 
as  we  may  see  cn  G.  pratense  at  the  autumn,  but  not  till  then.  At 
the  same  time,  I  question  much  if  we  would  not  deceive  one  of  the 
best  of  our  botanists  if  we  submitted  a  piece  of  G.  grandiflorum  to 
him  for  name  ;  I  fancy  he  would  say,  “G.  pratense,  unmistakeably.” 

There  is  so  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  garden  yielded  by  watching 
new  flowers  coming  into  bloom,  that  one  must  not  a  ways  feel 
aggrieved  if  the  expected  swans  prove  geese  after  all.  If  we  seek 
novelty  we  must  pay  the  price,  and  part  of  it  is  the  disappointment 
which  falls  to  our  lot  if  the  flower  does  not  come  up  to  expectations. 
I  am  feeling  rather  sore  about  such  a  disappointment  with  a  plant  I 
found  in  a  nursery  under  the  name  of  Silene  Requieni,  and  which 
was  sent  to  me  safely  in  a  pot,  and  has  been  watched  with  particular 
attention,  and  guarded  with  peculiar  care.  I  make  no  complaint  about 
the  vendor,  who  did  not  even  recommend  it,  but  left  me  unsolicited  to 
buy  this  or  that.  Well,  it  has  bloomed,  and  the  result  belies  the  fine 
fat  buds,  which  promised  a  good  flower.  A  small  white  flower  with 
an  inflated  calyx  will  serve  for  a  description,  though  the  neatness  of 
the  plant  made  one  expect  a  superior  alpine  flower. 

Such  a  di-appointment  only  serves  to  heighten  one’s  pleasure  when 
we  have  a  really  gocd  find  among  these  new  plants,  and  such  I  have 
had  with  Veronica  filifolia,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  plants  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see  for  a  long  time,  though  there  is  some 
dread  mingled  with  the  enjoyment,  that  the  plant  may  either  be  an 
annual  or  may  be  rather  tender.  It  came  to  me  lrom  France,  and 
has  been  in  flower  for  nearly  a  month,  1  should  say.  It  is  probably 
V.  filiformis,  an  Asia  Minor  plant  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  growth,  not  being 
more  than  9  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  those  of  our  Germander, 
but  are  white  lined  with  lilac,  which  is  deeper  on  the  upper  than  on 
the  side  petals,  which  again  are  deeper  in  their  lining  than  the  lower 
one,  which  is  almost  unmarked.  The  leaves  are  so  narrow  as  to  be 
well  described  by  the  specific  name  filiformis  or  filifolia.  I  hope  to 
have  a  favourable  report  about  it  for  another  June,  if  all  go  well 

Then  Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimi  bodes  well  to  justify  the 
encomiums  it  received  last  year  when  it  was  shown  in  London. 
Sometimes  a  plant  shown  well  at  an  exhibition  is  not  of  much  value 
as  a  garden  flower,  where  it  has  to  adapt  itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
gardens  where  special  care  cannot  be  given  to  everything,  and  where 
flowers  find  their  level  better  than  when  they  have  been  expressly 
cultivated  for  the  public  eye.  The  Moerheim  Bellflower  is  really  a 
good  thing,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  of  much  size  and  substance. 
Our  old  double  white  form  of  C.  persicif  >lia  is  not  so  perennial  in  some 
places  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  Moerheim  one  should  supersede  it 
where  such  flowers  are  in  demand.  But  there  are  many  other  things, 
so  many,  indeed,  that  one  feels  as  if  the  month  had  never  before  filled 
that  lap  so  full,  not  only  with  Roses,  but  with  other  flowers  as  well. 
Sweet  Pinks,  no  less  fragrant  double  Rockets;  queer,  but  pretty, 
Astrantias  ;  tall  and  miniature  Campanulas,  bright  Sun  Roses  and 
Rock  Roses  as  well ;  exquisite  Violas,  white  and  coppery  and  purple 
Mulleins  ;  Poppies,  not  all  “black-hearted,”  as  the  poet  called  them  ; 
pretty  Heucheras,  “Fraxinellas,”  perennial  Peas,  Orobuses,  glowing 
Eschscholtzias,  even  a  Lily  or  two,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  old  challenge 
to  the  Rose.  The  wealth  of  June  is  spread  out  before  us,  and  we  are 
welcome  to  pariake  of  the  riches  of  Flowerland,  so  freely  and  so  fully 
displayed. — S.  Arnott., 
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Odontoglossum  crlspum  Sanderae. 


Amongst  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  the 
variety  named  Sanderae,  sent  out  by  the  St.  Albans  firm,  maintains 
a  prominent  position.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  it  seven  j 
years  ago,  since  when  it  has  probably  spread  to  many  collections. 
It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  heavy  spotted  section,  the  blotches 
and  spots  being  brown.  Our  figure  of  it  shows  the  character. 


Aerides,  Vandas,  and  Saccolabiums,  for  instance,  often  throw  out 
side  bracts,  and  these  are  taken  off  and  potted.  Being  smaller  they 
are  often  placed  away  from  the  light,  and  suffer  accordingly. 
Replanted  in  baskets  they  soon  regain  strength  and  vigour.  Of  the 
different  kinds  of  baskets  little  need  be  said.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  that  made  of  teak  rods  is  most  satisfactory.  For  Stanhopeas 
and  Acinetas  baskets  made  of  copper  wire  are  excellent,  as  the  larger 
spaces  or  me  hes  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  flower  spikes. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  growing  basket  Orchids  is  that  of 
placing  them  into  a  new  receptacle  when  the  old  one  decays.  From 
the  smooth  sides  of  a  pot  the  roots  slip  fairly  easy,  but  if  they  are 
much  entwined  about  the  rods  of  a  basket  it  is  different,  and  any 
attempt  made  to  forcibly  remove  them  will  end  in  their  being  torn 
and  broken.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  fine-toothed  saw,  such  as  is 
used  by  cabinet  makers,  and  cut  through  the  rods  at  each  corner, 
removing  them  piecemeal.  The  very  best  quality  of  compost  should 
be  used  in  baskets,  and  it  should  be  as  firmly  placed  as  possible.  The 
best  method  of  watering  baskets  is  by  dipping,  as  this  insures  a 
thorough  soaking  of  the  compost,  changes  the  air,  and  is  very 
disturbing  to  insects. 

Oncldlum  coneolor. 

I  know  of  few  more  beautiful  Orchids  than  this  delightful  dwarf 
species  when  it  is  really  well  grown.  The  bright  chrome  yellow  of 

the  flowers  and  the  elegant 
pose  of  the  drooping  racemes 
make  a  very  pretty  picture, 
and  never  fail  to  elicit  praise, 
especially  from  ladies,  who 
usually  have  good  taste  in 
such  matters.  The  culture 
of  the  plant  cannot  be  called 
difficult,  yet  it  is  surprising 
in  how  few  places  the  most 
it  is  capable  of  is  obtained. 
In  some  cases  it  is  grown  too 
poorly  with  insufficient  com¬ 
post,  in  others  insects  are 
allowed  to  infest  it  to  its 
detriment,  while  some  few 
cultivators  still  cling  to  the 
idea  that  any  and  every 
Orchid  requires  heat,  and 
consequently  grow  it  in  an 
unsuitable  atmosphere. 

The  truth  is,  all  these 
dwarf  growing  subjects  are 
easily  incommoded  by  checks 
that  are  too  slight  to  injure 
more  gross  growing,  stouter 
plants,  and  a  constant  suc¬ 
cession  of  such  checks  will 
make  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  in  health.  O. 
coneolor  during  the  growing 
season  requires  a  large 
amount  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  from  now  onward  until  September  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  keep  the  plants  too  cool.  If  the  requisite  cool 
moist  conditions  are  maintained  the  plants  will  be  found  on 
entering  the  house  in  the  morning  covered  with  a  fine  dew. 
Etrly  morning  ventilation  will  soon  dry  this  off,  and  these 
conditions  are  very  refreshing  to  them  after  the  heat  of  a  summer’s 
day. 

The  best  receptacles  for  Oncidium  coneolor  are  small  pins  for 
suspending,  or  baskets.  Personally  I  prefer  the  pans,  as  it  is  easier 
to  maintain  a  constant  moisture  about  the  roots  than  with 
baskets,  but  with  reasonable  cire  either  may  be  used.  Three  parts 
of  sphagnum  moss  to  one  of  peat  fibre  will  suit  it  well  for  compost, 
the  largest  plants  only  needing  an  inch  and  a  half  or  so  of  this 
mixture  over  abundant  drainage.  Finely  broken  crocks  should  be 
added  to  the  peat  and  moss,  and  in  finishing  the  compost  let  it 
I  e  just  level  with  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  rise  a  little  from  the 
rim  of  the  pan. 

When  repotting  is  in  progress  all  the  old  and  decayed  bulbs 
should  be  removed,  while  with  ordinary  care  all  decomposed 
matter  and  sour  peat  may  also  be  got  away  without  much 
disturbance  of  the  sound  and  healthy  roots.  Like  many  others 
of  our  popular  plants,  Oncidium  coneolor  was  very  rare  for  a  long 
time  after  its  introduction.  It  first  flowered  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford’s  collection  in  1840,  but  not  until  some  tnirty-five  years 
later  did  Messrs.  Veitch  receive  large  supplies  of  it,  which,  with 
subsequent  importations  from  its  habitat  on  the  Organ  Mountains, 
have  made  it  plentiful. — H.  R.  R. 


Grammangis  Elliei. 

A  Madagascar  Orchid,  with  handsome  half-drooping  racemes.  A 
plant  grown  in  a  basket  among  sphagnum  and  peat,  in  the  Cypripedium 
and  Phalsenopsis  house  at  Kew,  is  at  present  in  flower,  and  at  its  best. 

The  stout,  fleshy  raceme  bears  twenty-nine  flowers,  which  resemble 
the  individual  flowers  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  The  colour  of  sepals 
is  deep  bronzy  gold  edged  reddish  brown;  the  lip  and  petals  are  very 
small,  the  latter  having  beau¬ 
tifully  recurving  tips.  It  is  a 
handsome,  though  not  brilliant 
Orchid,  and  was  brought  to 
Kew  in  1893. — K. 

Orchids  in  Baskets. 

Many  Oic'hids  have  a  very 
preity  effect  when  grown  in 
baskets  that  is  lost  when  they 
are  cultivated  in  pots  in  the 
usual  way.  Those  with  pen¬ 
dulous  flower  spikes  are.  of 
course,  the  most  suitable,  but 
there  are  others  that  look  well 
when  in  flower,  as  the  blos- 
s  ms  have  a  finer  effect  when 
on  a  level  with  the  line  of 
vision,  or  slightly  above  it, 
than  when  looked  down  ufon. 

For  instance,  the  Dendrochi- 
lums,  or  Platyclinis,  as  they 
are  more  correctly  termed, 
never  look  so  well  as  when 
growing  in  baskets,  the  pretty 
arch  of  the  racemes  of  such 
as  glumaceum  being  well 
shown  up;  and  these  do  well 
under  basket  treatment,  their 
proximity  to  the  light  being 
all  in  favour  of  the  growths 
finishing  well  in  late  autumn.  Odontoglossum  ckisdum  Sandkras. 

Auother  grand  Orchid  for 

baskets  is  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  its  beautiful  spikes  of  flowers 
always  taking  an  exact  downward  direction.  This  plant  is  often 
exhibited  grown  in  pots  or  pans  with  the  spikes  tied  to  stakes,  but  it 
loses  its  beauty  shown  this  way,  while  if  allowed  to  hang  over  the 
edge  of  the  stage  in  a  group,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it,  the  flowers 
are  apt  to  be  rubbed  by  the  knees  or  handled  by  the  fingers  of 
spectators.  Gro^n  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  or  raised  on 
light  pedestals,  it  is  exquisite. 

Nearly  all  the  deciduous  Dendrobiums,  again,  are  perfect  for  basket 
culture.  Take  D.  chrysanthum,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  or 
D.  Devonianum,  and  tie  them  up ;  they  are  not  half  as  pretty  as  when 
allowed  to  grow  at  will,  first  upright,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  by 
their  weight  gradually  assuming  a  horizontal  or  pendent  position. 

The  flowers  take  their  natural  pose  on  the  stems,  and  each  one  looks  at 
you,  so  to  speak  ;  tie  them  up,  and  they  never  again  assume  their  place, 
as  after  a  flower  has  opened  the  power  of  twisting  its  pedicel  is  gone. 

Ac  netas  and  Stanhopeas  are,  of  course,  purely  basket  Orchids ; 
the  flower  spikes  burrow  through  the  compost,  and  would  be  lost 
entirely  if  grown  in  pots.  Many  Masdevallias,  again,  such  as 
M.  Chimsera  and  its  varieties,  have  their  beauties  hidden  if  growing  on 
a  stage  in  pots,  but  put  them  in  baskets  and  keep  them  up,  then  their 
quaint  structure  and  beautiful  colouring  is  easily  seen.  These  are  only 
a  tithe  of  the  plants  that  may  be  so  grown,  as,  besides  looking  well, 
there  are  many  plants  that  thrive  in  baskets  better  than  in  any  other 
receptacle.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  plant  that  has  for  years  been 
sickly  aud  pining  in  a  pot,  will  often,  when  placed  in  a  basket,  return 
to  health  and  vigour. 
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Notes  on  Chrysanthemums. 

Placing  the  main  stock  of  plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  as  well 
as  those  which  have  been  cut  down  and  are  now  breaking  into 
growth,  claims  the  attention  of  growers  at  the  present  time.  The 
largest  plants  and  the  strongest  rooting  varieties  should  be  dealt  with 
first,  these,  of  course,  becoming  root-bound  the  soonest.  They  must 
be  thoroughly  well  moistened  before  potting,  especially  those  plants 
which  have  formed  a  compact  mass  of  roots,  and  are  in  a  measure 
somewhat  pot-bound.  Such  as  these  will  materially  suffer  later  on 
if  placed  in  the  pots  with  the  soil  and  roots  dry.  It  is  best  to 
emphasise  the  importance  of  this,  as  to  endeavour  to  moisten  plants 
after  the  final  potting  leads  to  ui  due  saturation  of  the  new  compost, 
and  washes  out  much  of  its  fertility  before  new  roots  have  had  time 
to  enter  it.  The  plants,  too,  should  be  thoroughly  free  from  insects, 
black  or  green  fly  being  the  chief  pests  now  prevalent.  To  destroy 
them  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  and  sjringe  with  a  softsoap  and 
tobacco  solution,  or  dip  their  infested  points  in  a  similar  solution. 
Dusting  with  tobacco  powder  will  destroy  them,  afterwards  syringe 
with  clear  water. 

The  compost  for  the  final  potting  should  be  of  a  substantial 
character.  Good  turfy  loam,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  to  one 
of  decayed  manure  and  one  of  leaf  soil,  is  good.  Add  to  this  half  a 
part  of  pulverised  mortar  rubbish,  and  a  quarter  of  wood  ashes  and 
silver  coarse  sand.  Soot  is  of  much  value  in  improving  the  compost, 
but  must  not  be  used  too  freely.  A  6-inch  potful  to  a  bushel  of-  soil 
is  sufficient.  Use  also  the  same  quantity  of  bonemeal.  Thoroughly 
incorporate  the  ingredients  by  mixing  several  times,  and  bring  it  toT;he 
proper  state  of  moisture  by  sprinkling  with  water  as  the  mixing  proceeds. 

The  most  suitable  sized  pots  tor  blooming  the  plants  in  are  8  and 
9-inch  pots.  Some  of  the  weaker  growers  and  small  plants  may  have 
7-inch  size,  while  a  few  of  the  strongest  growers  and  largest  plants 
may  have  10-inch  pots,  or  two  plants  from  small  pots  can  be  arranged 
together  in  the  latter  size.  On  turning  out  the  plants  for  potting,  take 
away  the  drainage  crocks  at  the  base  and  loosen  a  few  of  the  roots  at 
the  sides  especially  if  more  than  ordinarily  pot-bound.  Drain  the 
pots  carefully,  but  not  too  liberally,  and  cover  with  fibrous  portions  of 
the  compost.  Over  that  a  slight  dusting  of  soot  tends  to  keep  away 
worms,  and  acts  as  food  material  for  the  roots  when  later  on  they 
push  down  to  it.  Introduce  soil  to  the  required  height  for  arranging 
the  ball  of  roots  upon,  making  it  fairly  firm.  The  loose  roots  should 
be  spread  out  in  a  careful  manner  ;  place  the  soil  round  the  ball  in 
layers,  and  make  each  firm  with  a  potting  stick.  Ample  room  must 
be  left  to  supply  water,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
material  in  early  autumn  to  encourage  surface  roots.  At  the  time  of 
potting  place  a  stake  to  each  plant. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  cut-down  plants  nicely  breaking  into 
growth  may  be  the  same  as  for  tall  specimens.  Limit  the  number  of 
growths  upon  them  to  about  four  of  the  best.  Arrange  the  pots  on  a 
firm  ash  bed,  or  in  lines  on  boards  ;  give  no  water  at  first,  but  syringe 
the  plants  daily.  In  a  few  days,  however,  should  the  weather  be 
sunny,  a  copious  watering  will  be  necessary,  as  flagging  of  the  foliage 
must  be  prevented.  When  the  growth  becomes  established  and  free 
arrange  the  plants  permanently  for  the  summer. — S. 

Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Outdoor  early  flowering  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  are  making 
good  growth  where  they  were  planted  in  May.  .Remove  very  weakly 
growths,  and  maintain  the  soil  clean  and  free  from  weeds.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  constantly  watering  such  as  are  well  established. 
The  later  planted  may  require  copious  supplies  at  intervals  until 
established  should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. — E. 


Amorphophallus  tltanum  at  Xew. — For  the  first  time  since 
1889  a  flower  of  this  remarkable  Aroid  has  been  produced  at  Kew. 
The  present  specimen  will  be  found  in  the  Victoria  Regia  house.  The 
flower  of  1889  (the  first  ever  seen  at  Kew)  was  5  feet  long  to  the  tip 
of  the  spadix,  the  spathe  being  3  feet  long  and  4  feet  across.  The 
tuber  weighed  57  lbs.,  and  was  6f  feet  around.  The  infloresoence  of 
the  present  plant  reaches  4  feet  high.  The  first  records  of  the  plant 
were  published  twenty-three  years  ago  by  a  Dr.  Beccari,  who  found  the 
Aroid  in  Sumatra.  The  leafstalk  of  this  wonderful  plant  has  been 
known  to  grow  17  feet  high,  with  a  “  leafage  spread  ”  of  45  feet  round. 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  plant  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Wood  Museum  at  Kew. 


Notes  on  Figs  Under  Glass. 


Second  Crops. — The  fruits  on  early  forced  trees  have  now  swelle  1 
to  a  good  size,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  number  of  fine  Figs 
they  must  not  be  overcropped,  keeping  the  foliage  free  from  insects 
and  feeding  the  roo's  liberally.  Early  forced  planted  out  trees 
should  have  the  you-  g  wood  ripened  and  be  resting  by  the  middle 
of  October,  there  not  being  anything  like  a  good  rest  for  Fig 
trees.  Borders  that  have  become  dry,  or  inclined  that  way,  must  be 
watered  to  bring  them  into  a  moist  condition  down  to  the  drainage. 
Liquid  manure  will  be  required  by  trees  having  the  roots  in  borders 
of  limited  extent.  Mulch  lightly,  not  more  than  an  inchdoep,  and 
keep  damped  when  it  becomes  dry,  so  as  to  encourage  surface  roots. 
[Syringe  daily,  except  in  cold  weather,  when  morning  or  early  afternoon 
syringing  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  but  if  it  gets  a 
hold  destroy  by  means  of  an  insecticide.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  60°  to  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day.  Ventilate  early,  especially  on 
bright  mornings.  Keep  the  house  through  the  day  at  80°  to  85°  with 
sun  heat,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  run  up  to  90°  or  even  95°, 
providing  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Succession  Houses. — Where  the  fruit  changes  colour,  afford  more 
air,  insuring  a  circulation  constantly.  Reduce  the  moisture  gradually, 
keeping  it  from  ihe  fruit,  as  with  this  ripening  “  spot  ”  is  very  liable 
to  present  itself  at  the  apex.  The  fruit  cannot  be  exposed  too  much 
to  the  influence  of  light  and  air  in  order  to  insure  high  quality. 
Lessened  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  tell  in  favour  of  high  quality 
yet  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  lack  of  it.  Trees  swelling 
their  crops  will  be  benefited  by  a  light  mulching  of  short  material  over 
the  routs,  and  through  this  supply  liquid  manure  in  the  case  of  trees 
carrying  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  In  fine  weather  syringe  twice  a  day, 
always  in  good  time,  and  close  so  as  to  run  up  to  90°,  95°,  or  100°.  As 
the  fruit  approaches  ripening  provide  a  little  ventilation  before  nighttall, 
and  let  it  remain,  increasing  it  early. — Grower. 


Melons. 


Plants  swelling  their  fruits  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and 
copious,  but  not  overdoses,  of  liquid  manure ;  all  points  considered, 
there  is  not  any  better  than  the  drainings  of  stables  and  cowhouses, 
adding  to  each  gallon  of  neat  liquid  4  ozs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  diluting  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  water  for  use  ;  failing  this, 
Peruvian  guano,  1  cz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  excellent  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  also  for  charging  the  hot- water  pipe  troughs,  or  damping 
the  house  occasionally  in  the  evening,  but  not  using  more  than  a 
gallon  to  about  7  square  yards  of  floor,  bed,  or  wall  surface.  Light 
top-dressings  of  the  advertised  fertiliser  are  also  excellent,  adding  fresh 
soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  protrude,  and  always  warmed. 
I  like  this  old-fashioned  plan,  as  the  plants  are  always  kept  well  in 
hand,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  employ  more  compost  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  a  point  of  some  importance  where  loam  has  to 
be  purchased.  To  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  plant  on  the  fruit 
the  laterals  should  be  pinched  at  each  joint  or  two  of  growth.  By 
syringing  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon,  and  damping  well  down 
before  nightfall,  red  spider  will  be  kept  in  check.  Mildew  and  white 
fly  are  best  subdued  by  brushing  a  little  sulphur  on  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  heating  them  to  over  170°  ;  and  aphides  by  fumigating. 
Canker  yields  to  timely  rubbing  with  quicklime. 

Of  all  Melons  I  consider  the  highest  quality  are  produced  in  frames. 
The  rage,  however,  is  all  for  hot- water  heating.  Still,  where  there  are 
frames  and  fermenting  materials  at  command  they  should  be  utilised, 
though  this  is  the  age  of  “drift”  rather  than  of  utilisation.  Young 
plants  recently  put  out  will  give  useful  fruit  in  August  or 
September.  It  is  well  to  train  the  plants  with  four  shoots,  two  being 
taken  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  back  of  the  frame,  keeping  the 
laterals  rubbed  off  to  about  6  inches  from  the  stem,  and  pinching  the 
main  shoots  when  12  to  15  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  frame.  The 
laterals  will  show  fruit  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  and  the  flowers 
being  fully  expanded  fertilise  them  about  noon  on  a  fine  day,  leaving 
a  little  air  od  constantly  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  blossoms,  a  moist,  close  atmosphere  being  fatal  to  a  good  set. 
Sprinkle  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days  with  clear  soft  water, 
closing  about  3.30  P.M.  to  4  p.m.,  or  so  early  as  to  raise  the  temperature 
to  90°,  95°,  or  100°,  and  ventilate  early  in  the  day,  or  from  7.30  a.m. 
to  8  a.m.,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  and  reduce  the 
ventilation  gradually.  A  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  aphides. 
Red  spider  will  not  appear  if  the  plants  are  kept  properly  moist. 
Be  careful  to  keep  water  from  the  collar  of  the  plants,  as  it  conduces 
to  canker.  If  this  appears  on  the  stem  rub  quicklime  into  the 
affected  parts  until  they  are  quite  dry,  and  repeat  as  occasion  requires. 
Under  the  foregoing  conditions  excellent  fruit  may  be  looked  for  in 
due  time,  and  they  will  be  found  very  useful  for  desser  . — A. 
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Diseased  Tomatoes. 


The  plants  are  infested  by  the  sleeping  disease  fungus,  Fusarium 
Iyaopersioi,  and  first  indicated  by  the  dull  colour  of  the  leaves,  whioh 
commence  to  droop,  and  is  followed  by  a  collapse  of  the  stem.  If  the 
plants  are  not  attacked  until  the  fruit  is  present  this  frequently  ripens, 
and  may  not  bear  any  traces  of  the  disease,  even  when  examined 
microscopically,  though  in  some  instances  the  fruit  is  diseased  and 
ripens  irregularly ;  this  irregularity  of  ripening  is  probably  not  due  to 
the  fungus,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  potash,  at  least  a  supply  of  sulphate 
of  potash  applied  some  time  in  advance,  or  early  in  the  stages  of  growth, 
causes  the  fruit  to  ripen  more  satisfactorily  and  evenly.  The  root  is 
invariably  attacked  first,  though  your  plant  root-stem  is  free  from  the 
fungus,  the  root-stem  being  attacked 
at  the  point  just  level  with  the  soil 
or  lower  portion  of  the  stem.  Its 
presence  is  indicated  to  the  naked 
eye  by  a  brown  discolouration  of  the 
vascular  bundles  when  the  stem  is 
cut  through,  and  then  the  plant 
droops,  or  “  sleeps.”  On  the  stems 
just  above  the  ground  appears  a  very 
delicate  white  mould,  consisting  of 
conidiophores  bearing  conidia  or 
spores  at  the  tips  of  their  whorled 
branches.  This  is  the  first  or  Dip- 
locladium  stage,  whioh  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  second,  or  Fusarium 
condition,  and  is  borne  from  the 
same  mycelium  as  that  producing  the 
Diplocladium,  its  spindle  shaped 
curved  spores  being  produced  in 
great  numbers. 

Neither  by  Diplocladium  nor 
Fusarium  spores  is  inoculation  of 
Tomato  plants  effected,  but  both 
produce  a  mycelium  in  the  ground, 
and  this  is  the  mode  of  infection,  the 
mycelium  in  the  ground  producing  a 
third  form  of  fruit,  known  as  resting 
sporeB.  These  remain  dormant  for  a 
season,  and  then  germinate,  forming 
a  mycelium  capable  of  attacking  the 
roots  of  Tomatoes.  By  this  means 
the  disease  is  communicated  to  a  new 
crop  of  Tomatoes  the  following  season. 

Thus  the  fungus  commences  life,  or 
its  continuation,  as  a  saprophyte,  and 
afterwards  becomes  parasitic.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  prevention  must  be 
directed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
saprophytic  existence  by  timely 
applications* of  lime  or  basic  cinder 
phosphate,  half  free  lime,  about  1  lb. 
of  lime  or  2  lbs.  of  basic  cinder 
phosphates  being  applied  per  square 
yard,  and  dug  in  or  mixed  with  soil 
placed  about  1  foot  deep,  and  after 
digging  in,  taking  small  spits  to 
insure  even  mixing  of  the  lime  or 
basic  cinder  phosphate  with  the  soil, 
sprinkle  on  the  surface  half  a  pound 
of  kainit  per  square  yard,  and  leave 
there.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
autumn  or  early  winter,  and  in 
spring,  or  shortly  before  planting 
with  Tomato  plants,  dig  over  or  mix, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  intention 
is  to  destroy  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  in  the  soil,  and  supply  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  Tomatoes.  Affected 
plants  should  be  removed  upon  the 
first  appeara  noe  of  the  disease,  and  the  soil  mixed  with  quicklime. 
The  drench/ng  of  the  house,  walls,  &c.,  after  the  diseased  crops  are 
cleared,  with  a  solution  of  iron  sulphate,  is  also  good  practice.  The 
iron  sulphate  solution  may  be  made  as  follows  : — Water  50  gallons, 
sulphuric  acid  1  pint,  iron  sulphate  25  lbs. ;  pour  the  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  iron  sulphate  in  a  barrel,  a  metal  vessel  must  not  be  used,  and 
then  add  the  water  by  degrees.  This  is  intended  to  destroy  the  spores 
and  prevent  the  saprophytic  existence  of  the  fungus.  Seed  only  from 
clean  plants  should  be  used,  for  it  is  well  known  that  seed  obtained 
from  diseased  plants  produces  diseased  seedlings. — G. 

Early  Peas. — Mr.  James  Baxter,  market  gardener,  Millerhill, 
Edinburgh,  sold  at  the  Waverley  Market  on  the  22nd  twenty-five 
hampers  of  extra  good,  well  filled,  early  Peas.  The  variety  was  Tillie 
and  Turner’s  Seleot  First  Early,  a  well-known  favourite  with  market 
growers  around  the  Scottish  oapital. 


Early  Potatoes. 


A  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  a  young  gardener  taking 
his  first  charge  is  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  of  vegetables.  Not 
only  has  he  to  select  sorts  well  known  to  possess  good  qualities,  but 
they  must  also  be  suitable  for  the  soil  of  the  locality.  This  latter 
applies  with  especial  force  to  Potatoes,  many  sorts  that  thrive  well  on 
a  suitable  soil  refusing  to  crop  on  others.  With  regard  to  the  earlier 
crops,  the  borders  on  which  they  are  grown  are  usually  prepared 
specially  for  them,  but  even  then  there  is  no  real  alteration  in  the 

staple,  though  by  additions  heavy 
soils  are  made  to  work  better,  and 
light  ones  more  holding.  There  are 
plenty  of  varieties  to  select  from 
among  the  early  Potatoes  ;  too  many, 
in  fact,  for  those  who  do  not  know 
the  peculiarities  of  each.  For  flavour 
and  average  cropping  qualities  the 
Ashleaf  section,  in  my  opinion,  stands 
unrivalled.  Unfortunately  they  are 
not  sufficiently  early  for  the  first  crop, 
though  one  of  them,  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  Kidney,  is  not  far  behind  in 
this  respect.  On  a  heavy,  cold  soil, 
this  did  well  with  me,  and  though 
the  crop  was  not  a  heavy  one  it  more 
than  made  up  for  this  in  quality. 
Rivers’  Ashleaf  is  also  good,  but  not 
so  vigorous  as  Hammersmith,  and 
more  suitable  for  frame  culture  and 
lorcing  owing  to  its  small  top. 

The  newer  Ninety  fold  is  a  grand 
Potato  in  every  way,  an  immense 
cropper,  noti  liable  to  disease,  and  of 
as  good  quality  as  any  at  its  season. 
I  grew  Sharpe's  Victor  for  some  time 
after  this  was  sent  out,  but  eventu¬ 
ally  discarded  it  for  the  newcomer. 
There  are  so  many  spurious  stocks 
of  Sharpe’s  Victor  on  the  market 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  the 
true  form  with  small  dark  haulm 
and  smooth  shapely  thin-skinned 
tubers,  but  this  is  the  only  one 
worth  growing.  Ringleader,  again, 
is  a  fine  early  sort,  bearing  tubers 
very  even  in  size  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Tnis,  too,  is  dwarf  and 
compact  in  habit,  vigorous  enough 
to  ward  off  disease  until  late  in  the 
season,  and,  taken  altogether,  very 
difficult  to  beat. 

Where  there  is  a  heavy  demand, 
and  the  ground  at  command  is 
limited,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
keep  the  supply  going  after  the  first 
earlies  are  over.  Syon  House  and 
Duke  of  York  come  in  capitally 
here,  as  do  some  of  the  second  early 
varieties  lifted  before  they  are  really 
ready.  Early  Rose,  for  instance,  and 
Reliance  Kidney  are  good,  both  pro¬ 
ducing  heavy  crops,  but  naturally 
not  of  the  best  quality  when  lifted 
thus  early.  Still,  anything  is  better 
than  a  break  in  the  supply,  and  possibly  other  readers  may  assist  with 
the  names  of  those  that  do  well  with  them. — H.  Richards. 


United  States  Apples. — The  statement  that  the  value  of  the 
Apple  crop  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  its  Wheat 
production  may  be  a  surprise  to  many.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  the  total 
yield  of  Apples  in  1900  was  215,000,000  barrels.  Supposing  that  an 
average  price  of  2  dols.  a  barrel  was  obtained,  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  crop  was  430,000,000  dols.  The  average  value  of  Wheat  is  but  a 
little  over  300,000,000  dols.  annually.  By  this  estimate  the  Apple  crop 
is  worth  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  Wheat.  The  export  of  Apples 
exceeds  4,000,000  barrels  a  year,  but  it  is  increasing.  The  price  abroad 
ranges  from  2  dols.  to  4  dols.  a  barrel,  the  most  of  the  fruit  bringing 
nearer  the  larger  price. 


Rosa  Polyantha  GRANDIFLORA.  (See  Page  10). 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

In  recent  notes  attention  was  directed  in  these  columns  to  the 
newer  varieties  of  Wallflowers,  Aquilegias,  Myosotis,  and  Pansies 
offered  at  this  time  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Reading.  Certain 
firms  have  within  recent  years  devoted  skill  and  patience  to  hybridising 
Poppies,  particularly  Papaver  orientale,  the  great  scarlet  perennial 
Poppy.  The  Reading  House  has  assisted  in  this  hybridising  work,  and 
in  their  grounds  the  visitor  will  see  a  varied  strain  of  these  border 
plants.  These  novelties  are  here  denoted  as  Sutton’s  Perennial 
Hybrids.  They  are  all  like  the  parent  type — that  is,  the  scarlet 
Oriental  Poppy,  only  that  the  colours  vary  ;  some  are  blush,  others 
lilac  hued,  and  on  through  white,  orange,  and  deep  ruby.  The  more 
distinctive  sorts  are  magnificent  acquisitions  for  the  flower  borders  in 
May. 

At  Satton’s. 

Those  who  can  visit  the  Reading  grounds  this  month  will  see  600 
tiials  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  Cupid  type,  the  perennial  Lord  Anson’s  blue, 
and  the  new  and  old  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  are  all  present  for 
comparison.  A  hurried  tour  over  the  70  acres  of  “  Farm  ’’  nursery  brought 
to  my  notice  such  attractive  hardy  plants  as  Verbenas  in  variety,  but 
especially  the  Miss  Willmott,  wiih  bright  rose-pink  flowers  ;  dwarf 
alpine  Phloxes,  Delphinium  Queen  of  Blues  (elsewhere  named  Butterfly) ; 
Silene  “  Rose,’’  which  produces  lovely  rose  flowers  early  in  spring  from 
an  autumn  sowing.  It  contrasts  well  with  Nemophila  insignis,  and  can 
be  commended  to  those  who  furnish  spring  beds.  A’yssum  saxatile 
citrinum  has  much  softer  coloured  flowers  than  the  A.  saxatile,  and  to 
my  mind  is  more  pleasant  to  look  upon ;  it  is  equally  prohfio,  and  lasts 
for  many  weeks.  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
Salpiglossis  that  can  now  be  obtained,  and  which  are  here  grown. 
They  embrace  a  great  diversity  of  colours,  the  flowers  being  large,  bold, 
and  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  place  of  the  few  patches  of  these  that 
aie  usually  sown  in  gardens  there  ought  to  be  square  yard  after  yard. 
Begonias  for  bedding,  also  Antirrhinums,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and 
all  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  classes  of  early  flowering  plants,  each 
of  which  are  carefully  beiog  improved  by  selection  and  crossing,  were 
strongly  in  evidence  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  the  glass  houses  were  magnificent  Caloeolarias.  Especially  fine 
is  Sutton’s  Cloth  of  Gold,  Sutton’s  Perfection,  and  Sutton’s  Mammoth 
strains  of  the  herbaceous  Calceolarias.  Seeds  were  being  ripened,  and 
with  the  dry  weather  that  has  favoured  the  harvesting  operations,  a 
good  germinating  quality  must  have  resulted.  Here  I  also  saw  that 
beautiful  new  Senecio  named  auriculatissimus,  the  latter  appellation 
meaning  “very  much  ear-shaped,”  and  refers  to  the  form  of  the 
smooth,  deep  green  leaves.  The  plant  produces  wiry  stems  and  will 
grow  3  feet  high,  the  flowers  being  brilliant  Dandelion-yellow,  and 
borne  in  clusters.  It  blooms  profusely.  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi, 
with  its  enormous  single  leaf  and  tall  blue  flower  scapes,  was  well 
shown  at  the  Temple  Show.  It  is  a  splendid  plant  to  associate  on 
indoor  rockeries.  The  multiflora  hybrids  were  likewise  excellent. 
Saintpaulia  ionantha  and  its  white  variety  are  gems  for  pot  or  border 
culture  in  stoves— easy  to  grow,  and  so  beautiful.  Gloxinias  in  the 
varieties  Empress,  Scarlet  Queen,  Majesty,  Reading  Scarlet,  Reading 
Purple,  Violet  Queen,  Duke  of  York,  and  Duchess  of  York  were  glorious 
both  as  individual  plants  and  in  the  mass.  Everything,  in  fact,  not 
forgetting  the  Alpine  Star  Cinerarias,  Auriculas,  Hollyhocks,  Schizan- 
thus,  Kalanchoe  flammea,  Calla  Elliottiana,  Primulas,  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  a  breadth  of  40,000  Strawberries,  was  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  as  one  might  expect.  After  an  interesting  inspection  of  the  seed 
warehouses,  packing  sheds,  offices,  Ac.,  Ac.,  there  was  but  time  left  to 
run  down  to  Sulhamstead  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  abont  whose 
personality  the  following  notes  deal. 

Robert  Fenn. 

When  one  comes  to  look  around  and  see  many  men  bent  and  feeble 
at  sixty,  sixty -five,  and  seventy  years  of  age,  he  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  personality  of  rare  interest  who  is  so  hale  and  hearty  as  to  trip 
up  and  down  flights  of  stairs  as  lightly  as  a  young  girl,  and  do  the 
necessary  work  of  a  large  cottage  garden,  besides  the  clerical  duties 
incumbent  on  the  assistant  overseer  of  extensive  parishes,  while  bearing 
the  burden  of  fourscore  years  and  four.  Yet  such  a  patriaroh  is  Robert 
Fenn,  one  of  the  oldest  identities  of  the  Cottage  Gardener  and  Journal 
of  Eorticultw e.  Mr.  Fenn,  indeed,  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of  this 
Journal  since  its  foundation.  He  is  hoping  to  spend  the  evening  ot  his 
days  at  Sulhamstead,  in  rural  Berkshire,  living  under  the  shade  of  his 
own  Vine  and  Fig  trees  (and  hundreds  of  others  of  his  own  trees  for  the 
matter  of  that),  in  as  typical  an  English  cottage  as  an  artist  could  ever 
choose  to  paint,  or  the  writer  to  describe.  It  crowns  the  summit  of  a 
sharply  rising  eminence,  reached  by  a  winding  country  lane  all  fringed 
with  grass,  Hemlocks,  and  Buttercups,  the  cottage  itself  being  clustered 
over  roof  and  front  with  Vines,  yellow  Banksian  Roses,  the  golden 
Japanese  reticulated  Honeysuckle,  and  a  wealth  of  odorous  flowers 


produced  by  the  wild  English  variety.  The  rays  of  the  evening  sun, 
streaming  from  over  the  western  side,  are  broken  and  veiled  by  a  line 
of  tall  Oak  trees,  Poplars,  Ac.,  which  the  owner  of  the  cottage  planted 
long,  long  years  ago. 

Robert  Fenn  was  born  at  Rushbrooke,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
two  years  after  Waterloo’s  decisive  battle  added  lustre  to  our  valour 
and  gave  peace  to  Europe.  Three  years  after  Fenn’s  birth  heating 
by  hot  water  became  the  system  by  which  warm  temperatures  are 
maintained  in  plant  houses.  This  event,  in  1820,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  an  horticultural  evolutionary  period, 
whose  progress  still  reaches  to  higher  planes  at  the  present  day. 
Hybridisation  at  that  date  was  unknown,  though  Dean  Herbert  was  active 
very  shortly  afterwards.  The  earliest  novelties  in  Rhododendrons  and 
Heaths  had  only  reached  our  English  soil  just  prior  to  1820,  but  many 
fresh  collectors  were  soon  missioned  to  foreign  lands,  and  gradually,  as 
succeeding  decades  came  and  passed,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
shrubs  and  plants  in  our  gardens  beoame  more  remarkable  and  numerous. 
We  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  period  of  Robert  Fenn’s  prime,  and 
what  were  gardens  when  contrasted  with  those  of  to-day  ?  Why,  the 
whole  races  of  florists’  flowers  and  Potatoes  have  become  revolutionised 
since  then.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  old  Donald  Beaton  (another 
contributor  to  the  Cottage  Gardener )  insisted  that  the  best  and 
proper  way  to  propagate  Cyclamens  was  by  division  of  the  corms. 
There  is  certainly  nothing  to  take  exception  at  in  this,  but  it  is 
representative  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  practised  the 
gardening  craft.  To-day  each  garden  must  have  hundreds  of  Cyclamens, 
each  bearing  scores  of  noble  flowers,  from  seeds  sown  a  trifle  over 
twelve  months  before  the  flowers  expand. 

Mr.  Donald  Beaton  was  a  close  friend  of  Fenn’s  for  many  years. 
They  talked  often  about  hybridising  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Now  inception 
came,  and  in  this  wise  :  whilst  Fenn  was  thinking  about  many  things,  as 
he  was  wont,  in  the  old  rectory  garden  at  Woodstock,  Donald,  then  at  his 
zenith  with  the  Geranium,  suggested  Robert  to  give  up  his  unsatisfactory 
selections,  and  try  to  outvie  with  creation  by  artificial  cross  hybrid¬ 
isation  of  the  Potato  ?  It  was  done.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all 
readers  of  “  Our  Journal  ”  appreciate  Mr.  Fenn’s  prolonged,  consistent, 
and  patient  work  for  the  improvement  of  this  vitally  essential,  esculent 
tuber.  He  is  the  “  Potato  King,”  a  title  which  sounds  ludificatory,  but 
which  anyone  might  heartily  covet.  Well,  as  I  say,  the  idea  to  hybridise 
Potatoes  (Solanums)  having  become  awakened,  our  old  friendi  began 
serious  work  in  1837.  An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle, 
gave  Mr.  Fenn  an  indigenous  variety  of  that  continent,  and  this  was 
first  of  all  crossed  with  Red  Regent.  The  resulting  seedlings  from  the 
hybrid  seeds  were  all  different  from  their  parents;  a  very  encouraging 
start.  So  the  old  English  varieties,  the  Rocks,  the  Irish  Regents, 
Champion,  and  others,  were  included  in  the  crossing  operations,  whioh 
have  been  pursued  year  after  year,  even  up  to  1901.  Most  of  Mr. 
Fenn’s  novelties  and  improved  varieties  have  been  offered  to  commerce 
through  the  agency  of  the  Royal  Seed  Firm  at  Reading.  I  had  thought 
to  write  much  more  about  Mr.  Fenn’s  recent  Potato  crosses,  and  about 
his  work  in  the  garden,  but  he  has  promised  to  write  of  these  himself, 
and  his  remarks  will  be  of  much  greater  value  than  mine  in  this 
connection.  As  already  mentioned,  the  old  man  is  busy  with  parish 
clerical  work,  assistant  overseer  for  the  two  Sulhamsteads,  church¬ 
warden,  and  one  of  the  executive  councillors  in  the  Primrose  League, 
lately  contested  elections  for  guardians,  Ac.,  and  now  the  registration  of 
voters,  whioh  is  so  extensive  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  it  is  like 
writing  a  three-volume  novel  every  six  months.”  He  has  fully  half 
an  acre  of  garden,  and  several  beautiful  meadows,  where  he  cultivated 
Potatoes  in  the  days  of  his  earlier  vigour.  He  showed  me  some  Elton 
Pine  Strawberry  plants,  which  were  given  to  him  sixty  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  first  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  near  by  the  Strawberries  grows  some  Rhubarb  received 
at  the  same  time  from  Turnbull,  then  in  charge  of  the  gardens  at 
Blenheim.  All  the  trees  in  Robert  Fenn’s  orchards  were  raised  from 
pips  sown  by  himself,  who  has  lived  to  gather  tons  of  fruit  from  them; 
and  is  there  not  something  wonderful,  to  say  no  more,  in  this  old 
man,  who  was  able  to  go  and  plant  The  Queen  variety  of  Apple,  in  a 
well-selected  spot  in  the  orchard,  on  the  day  and  hour  that  his,  and 
our,  beloved  Queen  Victoria  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  mausoleum  at 
Frogmore  ? 

Robert  Fenn  has  good  chances  of  emulating  the  old  Irish  woman 
who  died  in  Cork  a  week  ago  at  the  age  of  108  years.  His  face  is  fresh 
and  ruddy,  at  least  so  much  as  is  not  obscured  by  his  long,  snow  white, 
bushy  beard.  To  an  eager  listener  he  talks  volubly  and  incessantly, 
and  if  his  discourse  should  ebb  or  wane,  a  question  relative  to  the 
friends  and  fancies  of  half  or  three  parts  of  a  century  ago,  prompts  the 
octogenarian  mind  to  further  enthusiastic  reminiscence.  He  delights 
to  recall  his  own  and  others’  efforts  to  establish  numerous  flower  shows 
whose  careers  have  been,  and  still  are,  successful  and  flourishing.  He 
is  proud  of  his  long  connection  and  service  upon  the  Frnit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whose  sittings  he 
regularly  attended  at  a  period  when  the  Sooiety  required  the  support  of 
enthusiastic  supporters.  To  those  who  know  Robert  Fenn  and  his  splendid 
work  it  remains  an  inexplicable  matter  why  his  achievements  have  gone 
unhonoured  by  this  foremost  of  British  horticultural  societies.  His 
finished  work  is  an  ineffaceable  monument,  and  there  are  some  of  us 
who  may  yet  live  long  to  preserve  his  memory. — Wandering  Willie. 
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He  Time  of  Hoses. 

These  queens  of  all  flowers  are  now  in  the  zenith  of  their  season 
and  their  beauty,  aDd  who,  even  among  the  poorest  population,  is  there 
that  are  denied  the  privilege  of  enjoying  their  rich  and  varied  colours 
and  exquisite  perfume?  The  classes  are  well  supplied  from  their  own 
or  their  neighbours’  gardens,  the  masses  can  see  them  in  the  public 
parks  if  not  in  their  own  gardens,  where  they  are  produced  for  their 
edification.  The  (orthcoming  National  Rose  Show  will  be  eagerly 
sought  by  growers  and  enthusiasts  from  far  and  near;  rivals  will  meet 
together  in  friendly  unity,  and  put  forward  the  best  effort  possible  in 
obtaining  coveted  distinctions  and  honourable  encomiums.  The  merits, 
too,  of  new  and  old  will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  effects  of  the 
season  on  tl  eir  favourite  flower  or  paiticular  kind. 

From  a  garden  point  of  view  the  wealth  of  blossom  has  been 
almost  phenomenal,  and  almost  every  kind  seems  to  vie  one  with 
another  in  the  prolusion  of  display. 

Tea  and  Noisette  H.P.’s,  Hybrid  Teas, 

Ramblers  of  different  kinds,  China, 
and  Moss  all  seem  to  put  forward  the 
one  great  effort  to  outdo  each  other. 

Taking  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
season,  its  drought,  and  the  cold  winds 
of  the  spring,  such  a  satisfactory 
display  of  blossoms  is  almost  beyond 
what  the  most  sanguine  grower  could 
have  expected.  Insects,  too,  have 
asserted  themselves  manifestly  in  the 
curled  leafage,  and  aphis-infested  buds 
and  tips.  For  them  the  weather  has  been 
most  favourable,  and  evidently  they 
did  not  lose  any  opportunity  of  attack 
which  circumstances  provided.  Quassia 
solutions,  and  a  spray  pump,  deal 
quickly  and  effectively  with  the  aphis 
tribe ;  the  bitterness  of  the  quassia  is 
long-  asting  when  applied  to  foliage. 

An  “  Abol  syringe  ”  is  a  good  and 
handy  implement  tor  small  growers,  and 
is  most  economical  in  the  distribution 
of  insecticides. 

Pergolas  are  becoming  a  universal 
means  of  adorning  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds,  stone-built  pilRrs,  oak  posts, 
or  iron  supports,  each  finding  favour 
according  to  the  dictum  of  individual 
fancies.  Stone  provides  the  best  and 
most  lasting,  but  their  adoption  must 
be  governed  by  the  nature  and  extent 
of  surroui  dings.  In  a  small  garden 
their  employment  would  scarcely  be  advised,  because  it  would  be 
too  heavy  and  out  of  keeping.  Iron  is  undoubtedly  the  better 
means  of  ornamenting  the  small  garden  with  overhead  arches,  Oak, 
Fir,  or  Yew  poles  aivmg  similar  and  more  pleasing  arrangements  for 
the  growth  of  trailing  flowers  in  other  gardens.  A  tripod  of  poles,  not 
too  neatly  trimmed,  arranged  in  round  beds  on  the  margins  of 
shrubbery  borders,  have  produced  most  beautiful  features  covered  with 
the  Rambler  or  other  strong  growing  Ruses,  and  this  phase  might 
well  be  extended  further  afield.  We  recently  saw  a  wonderful  growth 
of  the  Longworth  Ran. bier  clambering  round  the  bole  of  a  tall 
deciduous  tree,  and  which  must,  indeed,  when  in  full  bloom,  present 
an  enviable  picture.  With  so  many  torms  of  the  rambling  section, 
including  the  redoubtable  crimson  variety,  Aglaia,  the  so-called 
yellow  Rimbler,  and  Thalia,  white,  there  is  a  trio  that  will  give 
contrasting  pictures.  Add  to  these  the  climbing  Perie  des  Jardins, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Reine  Olsa  de  Wuitemburg,  Paul’s  Single  White, 
L’Ideal,  Globe  cie  Dijon,  Madame  C.  Mention,  R6ve  d’Or,  Allister 
Stella  Gray,  Cheshunt  Hybiid,  and  Celine  Forestier,  and  there  should 
be  plenty  of  colour  to  brighten  up  the  most  sombre  of  tree  greenery, 
which  characterise  the  lawns  and  shrubberies  at  some  period  of  the 
summer.  A  very  pleabing  arrangement  is  made  up  of  standards 
as  dot  plants  to  a  carpet  of  Crimson  Rambler,  the  latter  having 
the  strong  shoots  pegged  down.  The  lateral  flowering  spray  rising 
from  the-e  low-laid  shoots  makes  a  cushion  of  the  rarest  colour  and 
effect.  Viewed  from  a  foreground  of  shrubs  and  trees,  these  crimson 
Roses  are  most  effective.  Summer  houses  and  Rose  temples  entwined 
in  these  gorgeous  dresses  light  up  the  distant  landscape,  and  the"many 


and  varied  forms  of  training  to  which  they  are  adapted ’makes  them 
favourites  with  everyone. 

Sweet  Briers,  including  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  raised  by  the 
late  Lord  Penzance,  are  welcome  both  for  their  bewitching  fragrance 
as  well  as  their  delightful  colours,  now  so  varied.  Hedges  of  these  are 
very  fine,  and  may  be  made  to  serve  in  small  gardens  the  dividing 
line  between  the  lawn  and  garden,  or  to  shut  out  an  unsightly  object. 
Their  contiguity  to  the  house  is  much  to  be  desired,  where  in  the 
summer  evening  their  fragrance  permeate  the  dwelling  rooms  through 
open  windows.  There  is  great  refreshment  obtained  from  the  Sweet  Brier 
when,  after  slight  rain  or  heavy  dew,  the  scent  is  given  off  so  freely. 

The  great  wealth  of  Roses  this  season  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
no  doubt  to  two  reasons — first,  the  tropical  nature  of  last  summer 
thoroughly  ripening  up  the  growth;  and  next,  the  absence  of  severe 
frost  in  winter  and  spring  to  damage  the  wood  and  tender  growth 
following  the  pruning.  With  these  conditions  remembered,  the 
prospect  of  the  current  show  time  ought  to  be  of  the  best,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  position  taken  by  the  great  champions' in 
the  coming  contests.  Not  only  will  these  events  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  the  exhibitors,  but  by  all  Rose  lovers,  or  at  any  rate 
by  the  great  army  of  gardeners  and  others  who  get  reports  in  their 
weekly  paper. 

The  value  of  mulching  is  fully  demonstrated  this  summer,  since, 

for  so  long  a  period,  the  rainfall  has 
been  deficient.  Plants,  even  those 
planted  in  the  autumn,  show  much 
activity  of  growth  under  a  mulch, 
wood  and  growth.  Without  this 
soil  covering  the  trees,  many  of  them 
that  are  recently  planted,  show  the 
ill  effects  of  the  drought.  Trailers 
planted  in  hot  positions  where  mulch¬ 
ing  is  not  allowed  must  have  plenty 
of  water  given  them  to  maintain  a 
healthy  balance,  otherwise  they  give 
indifferent  returns  another  year. 
Artificial  watering,  all  the  same,  is 
not  nearly  so  stimulating  as  rain 
showers,  nor  is  growth  in  new  plan¬ 
tations  so  free  as  when  there  is 
occasional  rain.  The  prolonged  drought 


has  served  one  useful  purpose,  at  least 
in  holding  soils,  and  that  is  in  keeping 
down  weeds  by  hoeing.  The  latter 
does  an  infinite  amount  of  good  when 
it  can  be  frequently  carried  out,  and 
weed  robbers  are  nipped  in  the  bud 
of  their  existence  thereby.  Those 
growers  who  are  blessed  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  natural  liquid 
manures  have  been  able  to  place  it  to 
good  advantage  of  late. — W.  S. 

Bueh  Roses. 


Rosa  sericea.  (See  page  9.) 


Bush  R  ses  are  perhaps  the  easiest 
of  all  forms  to  grow,  a  number  of 
plants  occupying  but  little  room.  They 
may  be  grown  of  limited  size,  with  but  a  few  stems,  so  as  to  produce 
strong  growths  and  bold  flowers  for  exhibition  purposes;  but,  however, 
the  plants  when  growing  for  this  purpose  ought  not  to  be  grown  80 
closely  together.  Light  and  air  are  necessary  each  year  to  build  up 
and  solidify  the  growth  which  is  to  produce  flowers  the  following 
sea-on.  Dwarf  bush  Roses  pay  for  growing  in  well-prepared  soil, 
hence  each  year  when  forming  a  new  bed  or  giving  up  a  plot  °f 
ground  lor  Rose-growing,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  just  move  the  surface 
and  plant,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deeply  trench  and  well  manure  with 
well  rotted  cow  or  pig  dung  for  light  soil,  and  decomposed  horse 
manure  for  heavy  soil.  Although  manure  is  important  as  a  means 
of  enriching  the  rooting  material,  it  should  be  well  incorporated  with 
the  staple  soil,  as  roots  not  established  coming  in  contact  with  crude 
manure  are  liable  to  be  somewhat  injured  by  it;  this  should,  therefore, 
be  avoided.  The  present  is  not  the  time  for  planting,  but  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  prepare  the  soil,  at  least  a  commencement  may  be  ma  e 
where  the  ground  is  foul  and  needs  careful  trenching  in  order  to 
improve  its  condition.  Success  in  this  lorm  of  Rose-growing,  as  in 
others,  depends  largely  on  the  thorough  preparation  afforded  before 
the  planting  is  carried  out.  A  hint  thus  early  given  may  be  of 
service,  for  the  ground  is  all  the  better  for  being  broken  up  and  the 
enriching  materials  incorporated  some  time  prior  to  the  autumn,  when 
the  planting  is  done.  .  ,. 

In  all  cases  trenching  is  the  best  method  of  procedure,  especially 
when  grass,  weeds,  &c.,  require  to  be  got  rid  of.  Such  material  as  this 
may  be  pared  off  and  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  1  his  tar  y 
preparation  gives  the  ground  time  to  consolidate,  and  the  tertihsing 
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material  added  may  be,  by  forking  and  turning  the  soil,  more  freely 
mixed.  This,  however,  can  be  done  a  little  time  before  planting.  If 
marl  or  clay  brought  to  a  pulverised  condition,  and  spread  on  the 
surface  of  light  soil,  working  it  in  prior  to  planting,  much  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  ground  intended  for  Rose  growing.  The  best  method  of 
permanently  improving  heavy  soil  is  to  insure  that  it  is  drained,  and 
to  efficiently  work  it  tor  a  whole  twelve  months  prior  to  planting.  A 
winter’s  exposure,  when  it  is  in  a  roughly  dug  condition,  will  do  a 
vast  amount  of  good  ;  then  breaking  up,  manuring,  and  growing  a 
summer’s  crop  upon  it,  will  still  further  enhance  its  value  and  render 
its  mechanical  condition  more  perfect.  Roses  like  stiff  soil  it  is  true, 
bnt  they  like  it  to  be  aerated,  permeable  to  roots,  and  a  store  of  food 
material  available.  These  conditions  are  more  or  less  fulfilled  under 
good  cultivation. 

The  varieties  of  Roses  which  may  be  grown  as  bushes  include  Tea 
Roses  as  among  the  best.  These  are  popular,  useful,  sweetly  scented, 
and  bloom  over  a  long  period.  Almost  all  the  varieties  may  be  so 
grown,  but  the  following  varieties  may  be  mentioned : — Anna  Olivier, 
flesh  colour,  with  a  large  and  good  flower  ;  Belle  Lyonnaise  is  a  deep 
canary  yellow  tinted  with  salmon,  a  pretty  and  desirable  variety  of 
vigorous  growth  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  flesh  colour  ;  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
cherry  carmine,  not  one  of  the  best  for  bushes  because  of  its  very 
vigorous  shoots.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  also  very  vigorous,  but  a  most 
useful,  early,  and  late  blooming  variety  ;  it  is  not  well  adapted  for  small 
bush  treatment.  There  is,  however,  a  system  of  growing  this  variety, 
and  also  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  in  beds  on  the  pegging-down  system,  or  train¬ 
ing  the  long  growths  over  bent  stakes  inserted  across  the  beds,  though 
the  growths  may  be  pegged  or  secured  towards  the  soil.  This  system 
has  the  advantage  of  securing  an  immense  amount  of  bloom,  and  the 
treatment  suits  the  habit  of  these  particular  Roses.  The  old  growths 
are  cut  out  entirely  when  the  flowering  is  over.  This  constitutes  the 
main  pruning;  the  rest  consists  in  shortening  the  unripe  points  of  the 
long  growths  in  winter  or  spring,  also  in  removing  weakly  shoots. 
Other  varieties  too,  especially  of  strong-growing  Tea  Roses  and 
vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Much 
may  be  learnt  of  the  habits  and  capabilities  of  Roses  by  treating;  them 
in  various  ways.  Exhibition  methods  of  growing  are  often  followed 
too  closely.  Growing  Roses  for  effect  in  the  garden  requires  that  the 
pruning  should  be  less  severe,  in  order  that  the  quantity  of  bloom  may 
be  maintained. — E.  D.  S. 

A  Garden  Resplendent  with  Roses. 

Great  Rose  shows  are  pleasurable  and  valuable  for  many  reasons, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  one  held  to-day  under  the  auspices  of 
the  N.R.S.  It  may  indeed  be  termed  the  “queen,”  around  which 
cluster  all  the  notables  of  the  Rose  world.  At  the  show  to-day 
the  visitor  finds  the  choicest  of  old  varieties  and  the  newest 
among  the  new,  so  that  exhibitors  and  visitors  may  judge  if  any  of 
the  latter  are  superior  to  the  former.  In  the  show  tent  we  look  for 
huge  flowers  of  great  substance,  perfect  form,  and  fine  colour,  as  the 
exhibitor  strives  by  the  aid  of  high  feeding  and  special  attention  to 
stage  each  flower  in,  to  quote  the  words  of  a  great  rosarian,  “the 
highest  phase  of  their  possible  beauty.”  Such  flowers  should  surely 
stimulate  many  visitors  to  add  to  their  list  of  varieties  some  of  the 
good  things  noted  down  while  viewing  the  “  feast  of  Roses,”  and 
should  also  cause  them  to  make  a  firm  determination  to  grow  them 
equally  well.  Success  may  not  comb  at  first,  but  the  man  or  woman 
who  keeps  on  long  enough  will  always  succeed  in  the  end. 

There  are  some  Roses,  however,  which  are  not  seen  at  their  best 
at  the  shows  ;  one  must  go  into  the  garden  and  see  them  rambling 
over  pillar  or  arch,  bearing  countless  clusters  of  flowers,  to  get  a  faint 
idea  of  their  beauty.  True,  such  kinds  are  often  staged  in  bunches 
at  shows,  but  such  exhibits  convey  but  a  poor  idea  of  their  capabilities 
in  beautifying  a  garden.  The  garden  resplendent  with  Roses  should 
have  beds  of  dwarfs  and  standards  for  the  purpose  of  giving  fine 
flowers,  but  the  many  other  types  of  Roses  which  bear  myriads  of 
blossoms  should  be  fully  represented,  too ;  without  them  no  garden 
is  complete.  Crimson  Rambler  has  now  been  long  established  as  a 
favourite,  as  it  grows  so  freely,  and  bears  huge  clusters  of  flowers.  In 
some  light  soils  it  often  fails  to  grow  freely  the  first  year  after 
planting  ;  but  when  once  established  it  sends  up  long  trailing  shoots 
each  year  with  unfailing  regularity. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  no  great  liking  for  a  mass 
of  crimson-coloured  flowers,  for  to  my  mind  they  are  seen  to  better 
advantage  when  associated  with  white  or  yellow.  Allister  Stella  Gray, 
the  popular  yellow  Noisette,  i3  one  of  the  best  things  I  know  of  for 
planting  with  Crimson  Rambler  so  that  their  flowers  may  intermingle. 
If  a  white  is  preferred  to  a  yellow  variety,  plant  Rampant,  Thoresbyana, 
or  Polyantha  grandiflora.  Claire  Jacquier,  a  strong-growing  climber 
bearing  nankeen  yellow  flowers,  ought  to  be  more  generally  grown  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  beauty.  Fortune’s  Yellow  is  a  lovely  Rose 
always  admired  when  seen  in  the  bud ;  it  is  scarcely  hardy  enough  to 
plant  againRt  arches  except  in  very  warm  situations,  but  on  a  south 
wall,  if  allowed  to  ramble  freely  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  varieties  to 


flower,  and  therefore  of  special  value.  Other  hardy  climbing  Roses 
which  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  flower  freely,  are  The 
Garland,  flowers  nankeen  and  pink  ;  Leopold  d’Orleans,  white  tipped 
red;  Gracilis,  pink;  and  that  general  favourite,  Felicitd  Perpetue, 
creamy  white. 

Very  little  pruning  is  necessary  with  the  varieties  above 
enumerated,  but  after  they  have  covered  their  allotted  space,  dead 
and  enfeebled  shoots  should  be  cut  away  to  make  room  for  young 
ones.  This  work  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  done  immediately  after 
flowering,  as  the  young  shoots  retained  then  have  plenty  of  room 
to  develop  and  get  properly  ripened.  I  ought  to  have  included 
Ayrshire  Ruga  in  the  above  list,  because  when  treated  properly  it 
bears  grand  flowers  of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  Thin  out  the  shoots  and 
do  no  shortening,  and  it  will  flower  splendidly ;  prune  it  hard,  and 
few,  if  any,  blooms  will  be  produced.  It  is  a  very  strong  grower, 
and  the  bright  red  colour  of  the  shoots  is  attractive  during  late 
summer  and  autumn. 

A  Plea  for  Moss  Roses. 

Who  has  not  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  those  delightful 
Rose  buds  which  nestle  between  a  network  of  moss-like  greenery  ?  All, 
I  think,  profess  to  admire,  but  how  few  grow  them.  Let  us,  indeed, 
hope  that  in  the  days  soon  to  come  they  will  receive  the  attention 
their  merits  entitle  them  to.  Beds  devoted  entirely  to  Moss  Roses 
wouid  in  their  season  look  particularly  attractive,  and  others  filled 
principally  with  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  a  few  Moss  Roses 
interspersed,  would  create  a  new  and  pleasing  feature  in  many 
gardens.  Here  is  a  good  selection  of  varieties,  which  I  think  will 
suit  the  tastes  of  all.  I  hope  that  thousands  will  plant  and  grow 
them  well  Blanche  Moreau,  pure  white,  of  good  form;  Perpetual 
White;  Madame  Wm.  Paul,  bright  rose;  Salet,  pale  pink  ;  Lanei, 
rose  crimson  ;  Celine,  crimson  ;  Gloire  de  Mousseuses,  pale  rose ; 
Little  Gem,  crimson,  beautifully  mossed ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  those  three  old  and  much  esteemed  kinds — viz.,  White  Bath; 
Crested,  rosy  pink ;  and  the  Common  Moss,  pale  rose.  The  weak 
growers  should  be  pruned  hard,  and  the  strong  ones  shortened  but 
moderately;  no  difficulty  will  then  be  experience!  in  getting  them 
all  to  flower  freely.  In  rich  warm  soil,  where  they  succeed  well,  a 
few  isolated  bushes  should  be  established  on  lawns,  when  they  may 
be  grown  into  large  specimens,  and  add  largely  to  the  joys  of  summer. 
There  are  yet  many  types  of  Roses  to  treat  of,  as  well  as  various 
ways  in  which  they  may  be  grown.  Remarks  concerning  them 
must,  however,  be  deferred  to  another  issue,  when,  among  other  points, 
I  hope  to  deal  with  the  interesting  one  of  forming  Rose  hedges — 
those  popular  inventions  of  modern  brains,  or,  shall  I  write,  a  form  of 
culture  copied  from  Nature’s  book. — H.  D. 

Boursault  Roses. 

Many  of  our  town  and  suburban  villa  gardens  are  now  resplendent 
with  this  decorative  and  easily  grown  class  of  Roses.  Originating 
from  Rosa  alpina,  a  native  of  the  Alps,  they  are  extremely  hardy, 
growing  vigorously  and  flowering  freely  in  most  unfavourable 
situations.  For  training  on  trellises,  pergolas,  pillars,  they  are  also 
specially  suitable,  the  long  smooth  flexible  growths  being  easily  bent 
in  any  direction. 

In  pruning,  the  old  wood  should  be  thinned  out  and  the  yonng 
growths  slightly  shortened.  The  following  are  the  most  distinct 
varieties : — Amadis,  or  Crimson,  with  large  semi-double  purple 
crimson  flowers  ;  Blush  Boursault,  with  very  large  double  blush  flowers  ; 
Eiegans,  semi-double  rosy  crimson  ;  Gracilis,  full  rosy  red. 

Passing  through  a  Ftfeshire  health  resort  lately  I  noted  a  charming 
effect  made  by  Boursault  and  Gloire  Roses  planted  alternately. — W.  L. 

Rose  Marechal  Niel  Outdoors. 

It  is  freely  conceded  by  rosarians  that  this  beautiful  Rose  is  suited 
only  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  rarely  do  we  find  it  growing  and 
flowering  well  outdoors;  especially  is  this  the  case  in  even  sheltered 
situations  north  of  the  Tweed.  I  was  therefore  much  surprised  when 
last  autumn  I  came  across  a  good  specimen  of  the  variety  making 
luxuriant  growths  and  flowering  well  on  the  eastern  gable  of  a  small 
cottage  in  central  Perthshire.  The  occupier  (who  is,  by  the  way,  a 
successful  and  very  enterprising  amateur)  informed  me  that  he  had 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  getting  it  established  and  acclimatised, 
and  that  it  required  only  a  few  Spruce  branches  to  protect  it  during 
severe  winter  weather.  As  this  district  is  one  of  the  most  exposed, 
and  being  far  inland  registers  more  frost  than  most  parts  of  Scotland, 
I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  when  I  recollected 
that  the  kitchen  fire  was  exactly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  Rose  was 
planted,  and  that  the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  in  conjunction  with 
the  protective  branches  would  succeed  in  sufficiently  warding  off  frost. 
Other  Roses  doing  well  on  the  south  and  western  sides  were  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  a  semi¬ 
double  scarlet  with  smooth  wood  resembling  a  Boursault,  but  keeping 
up  a  profusion  of  flower  all  the  season.  Striking  freely  from  cuttings, 
it  is  much  in  evidence  in  that  part. — W.  L.,  Edinburgh. 
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Standard  Roses. 

Roses  grown  as  standards  and  half-standards  may  be  cultivated 
to  be  beautiful  objects,  picturesque  in  appearance,  free  and  abundant 
blooming,  and  a  real  pleasure  to  the  cultivator.  The  varieties  chiefly 
grown  in  this  way  are  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Tea  Roses.  The 
former  lend  themselves  to  the  severer  pruning  necessary  to  form 
compact  heads,  and  produce  a  limited  quantity  of  fine  blooms,  while 
the  latter  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  class  of  choice  Roses  where  the 
growths  can  have  a  less  restricted  method  of  growth  adopted  in  the 
formation  and  training  of  the  head.  The  Tea  Roses  may,  certainly, 
be  pruned  somewhat  more  severely  than  here  indicated  when  they  are 
planted  to  produce  a  strictly  formal  effect,  but  the  beauty,  the  truest 
beauty,  of  these  free-flowering  types  can  only  be  seen  when  the 
growths  are  of  a  more  or  less  rambling  character,  to  be  obtained  by  a 
less  free  use  of  the  knife  at  pruning  time.  Plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon 
may  frequently  be  seen  where  the  heads  have  been  allowed  to  extend 
in  an  informal  manner,  and  the  result  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  strong  and 
healthy  growth,  and  something  to  admire  and  cut  from.  Catherine 
Mermet  will  grow  in  a  similar  manner,  thus  increasing  the  number 
of  its  delicate  flesh  coloured  blooms.  Madame  Willermoz  can  also 
ba  recommended,  the  flowers  being  white  with  salmon  centre. 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  a  white  with  a  copper  coloured  centre, 
takes  rank  as  an  excellent  standard, 
adapted  tor  extension  growth.  Moiret, 
which  is  not  a  well  known  variety, 
has  fine  cream  coloured  blooms,  and 
is  a  free  grower. 

Many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
too,  may  have  some  amount  of  freedom 
allowed  them,  though  as  a  rule  they 
are  better  adapted  for  compact  and 
formal  heads.  Among  the  best  of  H.P.’s 
for  free  growth  and  making  large 
heads  may  be  mentioned  Alphonse 
Soupert,  a  pure  white  ;  Caroline 
Swailes,  flesh  colour  ;  Dr.  Andry,  a 
brilliant  red  variety,  very  bright  atd 
effective ;  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand, 
a  magnificent  white-pink  ;  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  velvety  crimson. 

The  varieties  named  below  are  good 
ordinary  standard  varieties,  the  heads 
of  which  may  be  kept  well  pruned 
in  each  season,  so  that  a  medium 
compact  habit  is  formed  : — Abel  Car- 
riere,  rich  velvety  maroon  ;  A.  K. 

Crimson,  reddish  crimson  ;  Baroness 
Rothschild,  white,  creamy  centre ; 

Charles  Lefebvre,  velvety  crimson  ; 

Countess  of  Oxford,  bright  carmine 
red  ;  Countess  of  Rosebery,  carmine 


rose;  Duke  of  Connaught,  crimson; 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  crimson  ;  Dupuy 
Jamain,  bright  cerise;  Edouard  Morren, 
deep  cherry  rose;  General  Jacqueminot,  Rosa  ALPINA> 

brilliant  crimson ;  Glory  of  Cheshunt, 
rich  shaded  crimson  ;  Heinrich  Schul- 

theis,  delicate  pink  ;  Henry  Bennett,  bright  red ;  John  Hopper,  rosy 
crimson  ;  Madame  G.  Luizet,  silvery  pink  ;  Madame  Lacharme,  white  ; 

Madame  Yictor  Verdier,  cherry  red;  Magna  Charta,  bright  pink; 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  rose  colour  ;  Merveille  de  Lyon,  white  ;  Mrs. 

G.  Dickson,  soft  pink;  Mrs.  John  Laing,  soft  pink  ;  Ulrich  Brunner, 
cherry  crimson  ;  and  Violette  Bouyer,  white. 

The  tall  standards  may  in  many  cases  be  grown  in  clumps  of  three 
in  small  circular  beds  on  grass.  This  is  only  recommended  in  the 
case  of  compact  headed  varieties  ;  those  that  can  have  freely  extending 
heads  should  be  grown  singly.  The  half-standards  ought  to  be  grown 
singly  ;  the  shorter  Brier  stems  take  away  the  gaunt  appearance. 
Standard  Roses  shouldg  always  be  kept  well  staked,  and  the  Brier 
stems  kept  from  hanging  or  moving  about,  as  nothing  looks  so  bad  as 
a  crooked  stem  and  a  deformed  one-sided  head.  When  a  plant 
deteriorates,  uproot  it, 'and  plant  another  at  the  proper  season.  The 
Brier  growths,  if  any  appear,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
growth  of  the  Rose,  and  must  be  rubbed  out  at  once.  A  copious 
watering  and  a  liberal  mulching  at  this  season  sustains  the  growth, 
and  adds  to  the  vigour  of  the  growth  and  the  brightness  of  the  blooms, 
as  well  as  prevents  insects  establishing  themselves. — D.  S. 

Two  Pretty  Single  Rosea. 

Rosa  alpina,  a  true  species,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  single  Roses, 
though  now  that  fashion  has  caused  our  hybridists  to  give  attention  to 
this  section  of  the  genus,  much  larger  and  richly  coloured  varieties 
are  numerously  catalogued.  R.  alpina  attains  8  feet  height  as  a 


maximum,  though  usually  much  less.  The  flowers  are  borne  solitary, 
and  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  R.  sericea  is  one  of  the  Caninae 
group,  and  was  well  figured  in  Lindley’s  “  Monographia.”  Our  speci¬ 
men,  however,  on  page  7,  represents  a  variety  with  much  larger  flowers 
than  that,  and  is  rather  closer  and  more  sturdy  in  habit.  It  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  European  and  Indian  Roses,  having 
R.  canina  on  the  former  side,  and  R.  indica  on  the  latter.  The  flowers 
are  slightly  cupped,  pale  pink  or  blush,  almost  white  in  the  centre, 
and  the  leaflets  are  small,  with  several  deep  serratures  at  the  apex . 
Species  of  Rosa  are  now  but  rarely  cultivated  in  up-to-date  collections ; 
it  is  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  see  these  old  types  out  and  about. 

Waltham  Cross  Roses. 

Few  nurseries  are  more  attractive  than  those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  at  Waltham  Cross,  in  beautiful  Hertfordshire.  Walking 
along  the  smoothly  shaven  grass  walks,  lined  on  either  side  with 
choice  coniferous  and  other  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  the  view  and 
appearance  of  the  grounds  to  right  and  left  are  far  more  like  those  of 
an  up-to-date  private  residence  than  of  an  enterprise  where  the  stock  is 
grown  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Such  a  nursery  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  Waltham  Cross  has  long  borne  a  great  name  for  the  quality  of  the 
subjects  grown  there.  Roses  at  this  time  of  year,  midsummer  as  it 
happens,  form  the  strongest  feature  of  attraction.  Here  are  breadths 

of  thousands,  all  and  every  kind  being 
represented.  Standard  Roses  are  quite 
a  strong  section,  and  though  every¬ 
thing  would  indeed  benefit  greatly  by 
a  prolonged  rainfall,  yet  are  the  Roses 
all  clean  and  wonderfully  vigorous. 
Newly  shifted  Roses  are  assisted 
through  the  drought  by  a  surface 
mulch  above  their  roots. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  still 
love  and  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned 
Bourbon  and  garden  varieties,  I  may 
mention  that  a  full  list  is  maintained 
in  the  grounds  here.  Roses  for  hedges 
have  recently  been  more  largely  in¬ 
quired  after.  People  are  beginning  to 
discover  that  it  is  possible  to  combine 
beauty  with  utility,  and  in  this  phase 
of  gardening  we  have  a  case  in  point. 
One  of  the  best  dwarf  varieties  for  a 
dwarf  hedge  is  Rosa  floribunda,  with 
its  lovely  white  flowers  and  its  sturdy 
upstanding  habit  of  growth.  As  an 
ornamental  climbing  Rose  we  can 
prophesy  a  splendid  future  for  Leucht- 
stern,  wh;ch  in  German  means  bright 
star.  We  have  previously  likened  this 
charmiDg  Rose  to  a  refined,  pyramid¬ 
ally  draped,  double  crimson  Hawthorn. 
Perhaps  the  comparison  of  a  Rose, 
especially  such  a  Rose  as  this,  with 
a  hardy  shrub  like  the  May,  may 
appear  incongruous ;  however,  the 
Journal  readers  are  better  rosarians 
than  to  conjure  up  mental  effects  of 
a  monstrous  nature.  The  general  impression  derived  from  a  first  and 
distant  glance  at  Leuchtstern  conveys  the  effect  which  one  gets 
when,  at  a  short  distance  off,  one  views  a  beautiful  pink  Hawthorn 
(Cra* segue).  The  flowers  are  single,  rosy  red  with  a  white  centre, 

beautifully  crimpled  or  wavy  in  outline,  and  borne  in  close  clusters. 
The  habit  is  bushy,  upright,  and  the  growth  robust.  Sulphurea  is 
another  first  water  bedding  novelty,  whose  freely  produced,  creamy 
flowers  show  up  splendidly  above  the  ruddy  leaves  and  reddish  stems. 
The  leaves  indeed  are  almost  as  deeply  toned  as  those  of  a  purple 
Beech.  Chameleon  is  a  good  and  showy  dwarf  Rose,  with  attractive 
creamy  coloured  blooms,  suffused  with  red  at  the  base  of  the  outer 
petals.  Climbing  Belle  Siebrecht  (climbing  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant)  drew 
special  attention  because  of  the  phenomenal  profusion  of  rich  rose-pink 
large  sized  flowers  it  carries.  Those  who  desire  a  real  showy  mass  of 
Roses  cannot  do  better  than  plant  this  sterling  sort.  Dundee  Rambler 
was  also  in  superb  condition,  and  near  it  some  of  the  Wichuriana 
hybrids,  notably  Ruby  Queen,  Pink  Roamer,  and  Jersey  Beauty,  a 
trio  of  charming  Roses,  whose  habit  is  to  creep  over  banks,  negligently 
upon  the  surface  soil.  Euphrosyne,  Thalia,  and  Aglaia  are  others  that 
but  require  to  be  seen,  and  their  own  merits  would  win  a  way  for  them. 
We  call  attention  to  them.  Rosa  robusta  is  a  most  brilliant  pillar  Rose 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour,  partaking  largely  of  the  Louis  Y  an  Houtte 
form.  It  sends  up  immense  growths,  sometimes  in  autumn,  so  much 
as  7  feet  long.  As  a  variety  for  massing  in  beds  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  systems  of  planting  in  vogue  at 
Waltham  Cross  is  that  of  massing  real  good  subjects,  so  that  visitors 
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can  at  oDce  judge  of  the  effect.  The  same  with  climbing  Roses  ; 
there  are  lines  of  the  various  sorts  trained  to  supports  aloDg  the 
parts  of  some  of  the  shrubbery  belts.  Clio  is  a  good  pink  H.P., 
which  stands  the  drought  admirably.  Aurora,  an  H.T.,  is  as  sweet 
as  La  France,  and  more  vigorous.  Exquisite,  in  colour  rosy-red,  is  a 
charming  Hybrid  Tea,  whose  merits  give  it  prominence  from  amongst 
many  others  on  either  side  of  it.  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  the  new  rugosa 
hybrid,  with  large  and  beautiful  piok  blooms,  is  as  promising  here  as 
elsewhere.  The  ripened  shoots  of  this  vigorous  Rose  ought  not  to  be 
hard  pruned,  otherwise  much  of  the  flower  crop  will  be  unpurposely 
demolished.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  introductions  of 
recent  times.  It  originated  in  Germany.  Empress  Alexandra  is  a 
new  Waltham  Cross  bedding  R  >se,  and  was  named  by  his  Majesty 
the  King  in  honour  of  his  Consort.  He  wished  to  have  called  it 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  this  title  having  been  already  given  to  another 
Rose,  the  present  distinctive  was  chosen.  Besides  being  a  bedder, 
Queen  Alexandra  produces  blooms  admirably  suited  for  the  foremost 
exhibition  stand.  The  colour  is  almost  like  that  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
though  richer,  remaining  good  until  the  petals  fall.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  charming  Corollina,  an  all-round  useful  Rose,  either  for 
pot  culture  or  for  beds.  It  is  a  richly  coral-crimson  variety,  produc  ng 
great  quantities  of  blooms,  and  persists  until  the  cold  weather  ends 
further  growth.  And  the  new  American  Rose  Liberty  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  for  autumn  use.  It,  too,  is  a  good  pot  Rose.  The 
colour  is  bright  crimson.  Field  Marshal  is  a  good  early  indoor 
Rose,  and  furnishes  a  des.rable  outdoor  climbing  variety,  with  brilliant 
crimson  blooms.  Nor  must  that  most  superb  new  H.T.  named 
Tennyson  be  forgotten.  Few  Roses  so  consistently  form  such  large 
perfectly  shaped  blooms.  Even  after  so  trying  a  season  this  hand¬ 
some  Rose,  whose  blooms  are  white  and  delicately  flushed  with  blush, 
still  maintains  the  highest  quality  of  flowers,  and  produces  a  splendid 
crop  to  boot.  This  is  yet  another  that  W6  have  thorough  assurance 
will  become  a  foremost  exhibition  and  ornamental  variety.  Amongst 
Tea-scented  Roses,  Boadicea,  blush,  with  violet  coloured  base,  and 
the  flowers  on  long  stalks,  promises  finely.  And  so  we  might  go  on 
calling  to  notice  S  >uvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  Souvenir  de  J.  B. 
Guillot,  Madame  Fabvrier,  and  others  as  fine,  but  enough  have  been 
enumerated  of  old  and  new  to  prove  that  Waltham  Cross  still  main¬ 
tains  its  advanced  position  amongst  Rose  nurseries. 

New  Roses  at  Cheshunt. 

When  objects  are  very  beautiful  it  has  become  a  common 
expression  to  say  such  and  such,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  “  a  dream  of 
loveliness,”  and  the  phrase  is  not  badly  used.  The  Roses  in  the 
“Old”  Nurs  ries  of  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  at  Cheshunt  are  at  this 
present  time  something  more  than  a  “dream  of  loveliness,”  they  are 
magnificent  and  range  wide  in  their  variety.  The  visitor  finds 
resplendent  misses  oi  Carmine  Pillar,  grown  in  all  manners  of  form. 
A  common  mode  is  to  train  it  to  tall  wire  fences,  whence  the  plants 
present  an  even  Iront  on  either  side,  and  are  starred  over  with  their 
glorious  deep  carmine  flowers.  For  use  by  the  sides  of  long  wide 
alleys,  to  be  trained  upward  on  some  light  support  on  either  band,  this 
splendid  climbing  Rose  recommends  itself.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  vigorous  grower  known,  and  the  leafage  is  beautifully  fresh 
and  green.  Another  variety  with  absolutely  the  same  hab  t  aud 
character  has  been  named  The  Lion.  The  flowers  differ  in  being  of 
a  richer  blood  red  crimson,  and  bright  when  expanded  to  the  sun. 
It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  will  no  doubt  come  to  fiad  considerable 
favour.  Yet  another,  after  the  style  of  the  two  former,  is  named  Wall¬ 
flower,  so  called  because  of  its  adaptability  to  clothe  and  grow  closely 
to  walls.  The  colour  is  bright  cherry-crimson,  the  flower  being 
semi-double.  Tnis  decorative  class  of  Rose  is  quite  the  feature  and 
speciality  of  Cheshunt.  Their  successes  are  distinctive. 

Here  is  to  be  seen  a  model  hedge  of  Rosa  polyantha  grandiflora, 
with  thousands  of  creamy  white  flower  clusters,  reaching  so  huh  as 
14  feet,  and  in  breadth  about  4  feet.  The  rmssiveness  and  the 
floriferousness  might  well  incite  envy  in  those  who  are  privileged  to  see 
it.  Such  a  hedge  would  to  m  a  handsome  feature  of  any  garden,  and  a 
similar  ornamental  fictor  need  not  be  beyond  the  possibilities  of  those 
who  would  but  plant  aud  bestow  careful  attention.  Our  illustration  of 
this  climbing  Rose  shows  the  size  of  bloom  and  habit  of  flowering. 
Rosa  polyantha  Pa\che  is  a  lecent  novelty  of  considerable  worth.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  borne  in  dense  clusters,  the  foliage  being  glossy  and 
exceedingly  pretty.  Euphrosyne  is  likewise  of  great  m-Tit,  aud 
adaptable  for  bush  culture.  It  produces  abundance  of  trusses,  the 
flowers  themselves  being  single  with  lovely  crimpled  petals.  Purple 
East,  with  Wallflower  and  1'he  Lion,  form  a  trio  of  most  desirable 
garden  Roses.  Purple  E  ist,  by  the  way,  is  a  name  recognisable  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  William  Watson  to  one  of  his  poems. 

The  Wichuriana  hybrids  are  now  numerous  and  very  attractive. 
Wichuriana  Jersey  Beauty  has  very  large  white  flowers  with  a  cream  v 
centre.  Thes-  are  thrown  up  nicely  above  the  foliage.  Gardenia  is  a 
sweet  double-flowered  variety,  resembling  the  well-known  Perle  de 


Jardin  Rose.  Alberic  Barber,  with  starry  white  flowers,  is  justly 
prized  and  used  iu  America  upon  graves.  AH  of  the  Wichuriana 
varieties  are  creepers,  and  of  a  habit  which  renders  them  of  use  in 
such  places  as  that  just  referred  to.  Wichuriana  rubra  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  so  far  as  foliage  goes,  and  is  exceedingly  vigorous.  Pink 
Roamer  is  yet  another  whose  merits  are  perhaps  now  fairly  well 
appreciated.  It  is  a  prolific  bloomer,  and  distinctive  too.  The  flowers 
are  of  goodly  size,  white  in  the  centre,  and  having  a  rose-magenta  edge. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  Wichuriana  repens,  whose  large  single 
flowers  are  symbolical  of  a  Poet’s  Narcissus,  being  pure  white,  and 
bearing  almost  the  same  form.  It  is  a  charming  and  conspicuouely 
decorative  variety. 

The  Japanese  rugosa  Briers  also  claim  attention.  Messrs.  Paul 
have  a  much  deeper  form  than  the  type,  which  has  been  named 
atro-purpurea ;  the  flowers  are  very  rich  and  deep.  Giant  rugosa  is 
handsome,  and  specially  to  be  recommended  for  planting  in  somewhat 
rough  grass  land,  or  for  forming  hedges  ;  all  the  rug  isas  are  serviceable 
and  suitable  for  this  latter  purpose.  Blanche  de  Coubert  is  the  best 
double  white  rugosa  ;  Rosa  pomifera  is  a  decorative  species,  with 
truits,  or  “hips”  that  are  fleshy  and  palatable.  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul 
wishes  to  cross  this  species  with  a  rugosa,  having  in  view  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  and  probably  useable  fruits  lor  preserving.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  ideal  ! — an  edible  fruited  Rose.  Then,  for  purely  ornamental 
foliar  qualities,  what  is  more  distinctive  than  Rosa  rubrifolia? 
The  foliage  and  stems  are  of  a  shade  of  red,  a  glaucous,  peculiar  hue, 
but  attractive.  Tne  shoots  are  flexible  and  refined,  the  foliage  being 
moderate  in  size,  and  one  of  its  chief  uses  within  the  last  year  or  two  has 
been  as  an  adjunct  with  floral  arrangements.  For  this  purpose  its 
usefulness,  I  hope,  may  become  better  appreciated.  Wichuriana 
variegata  is  a  delicate  but  very  pretty  variety,  which  I  ought  to  have 
men'ioned  earlier.  This,  if  grown  in  bulk,  would  contrast  splendidly 
with  the  foliage  of  R.  rubrifolia.  Rosa  Una  is  a  novelty  from 
Cheshunt,  the  offspring  from  R.  canina,  the  Dog  Rose,  and  a  Dijon 
I’ea.  The  blossoms  are  large,  single,  creamy  in  c  lour,  with  a  yellow 
centre.  It  forms  huge  cluster  bushes  when  in  a  good  soil,  and  as  it 
flowers  freelv  its  effectiveness  can  well  be  imagined. 

The  H.T.  Lady  B  ittersea  was  still  vigorously  abloom  in  several 
fine  breadths  of  clean  and  sturdy  plants,  with  their  long  stemmed, 
rich  crimson,  and  well  formed  flowers.  In  the  bud  these  are  charming, 
though  later  on  they  are  much  less  attractive.  It  is  truly  one  of  the 
best  of  new  Roses,  and  a  very  persistent  bloomer.  It  is  being  liberally 
grown  as  an  early  pot  Rrse,  and  furnishes  a  good  late  variety  for 
open-air  be^s.  Liberty  has  many  qualities  in  common  with  the  Lady 
Battersea  variety,  and  it,  too,  has  assuredly  come  to  stay.  Dawn  is 
a  magnificent  single  H.T.,  with  deep,  bright  pink  blossoms,  and  is 
free  and  vigorous.  It  should  prove  an  acquisition  for  massing  or  for 
loose  hedges.  H.P.  Rev.  Alan  Cheales  is  a  strikingly  effective  bedder, 
with  most  beautiful  rose  pink  blooms  ;  while  to  come  back  for  a  second 
to  climbers,  we  think  there  is  a  place  for  Conrad  F.  Meyer,  a  variety 
of  mixed  extraction.  Rosa  rugosa  was  crcssed  with  a  Dijon  seedling, 
and  the  remit  from  this  when  again  crossed  with  another  variety  gave 
the  sturdy  and  rampant-growing  Conrad  Meyer.  What  has  now  been 
named  the  Tea  Rambler,  a  Tea  crossed  with  Crimson  Rambler,  having 
the  Rambler  habit  and  Tea  foliage,  will  be  heard  more  of ;  and  so 
with  Polyantha  Eleanor  Berkeley,  likened  to  a  rampant  form  of  Rosa 
Mignonette.  It  resulted  from  a  multiflora  cross  with  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  an  ideal  H.P.,  while  further  good  exhibition 
or  garden  Roses  will  be  found  in  Mr.  G.  L.  Paul’s  Riyal  Scarlet,  a 
dazzling  variety  when  exposed  to  a  summer  sun  ;  the  most  advanced 
scarlet  bedder  we  have.  Miss  Ellen  Willmott  is  a  new  Tea  Rose  almost 
white,  yet  faintly  tinged  with  pink  ;  it  is  very  sweet.  Leonie  Lamesch, 
a  rich  and  lovely  reddish-orange  miniature-flowered  Noisette,  and 
Eugenie  Lamesch,  yellow,  are  both  exceedingly  pretty  Roses.  The 
plauts  on  the  good  Cheshunt  soil  are  sturdy  and  clean.  But  we 
must  now  conclude  these  cursory  notes.  Their  object  is  to  show 
whit  the  well-known  commercial  rosarians  have  succeeded  in 
raising.  Brightness,  prolificness,  and  sundry  other  qualities  are 
characteristics  of  them  all,  and  a  great  future  seems  yet  to  lie  open. 
The  Cheshunt  firm  may  be  relied  on  to  uphold  its  past  traditions. 

Rose  Reve  d’Or. 

Few  Noisette  Roses  are  more  handsome  than  the  one  we  have 
here  chosen  for  illustration.  It  is  a  very  strong  climber,  producing 
stout  and  rapid  growth,  with  nearly  evergreen  foliage.  Other 
Noisettes  and  Roses  of  the  Gloire  de  D  jon  race  are  apt,  when  grown 
on  a  wall,  to  become  weak  and  bare  in  foliage  towards  the  bottom,  so 
that  all  the  blooms  are  out  of  reach,  and  the  plants  are  unsightly  from 
the  naked  appearance  of  the  branches.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
Reve  d’Or,  and  it  aids  considerably  to  its  merit  as  a  climber  that  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plant  are  fairly  well  clothed  with  foliage  and 
blooms.  It  is  not  liable  to  mildew.  The  deep  yellow  blooms  come  in 
clusters,  and  are  individually  of  good  size  and  form.  It  is  quite 
hardy,  makes  a  capital  standard,  and  to  our  minds  furnishes  one  of 
the  best  of  climbing  Roses,  though  sometimes  it  is  a  shy  bloomer. 
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Weather  In  Xiondon. — After  a  period  of  some  weeks’  drought, 
rain  in  torrents  fell  on  Saturday  evening,  and  again  on  Sunday  night. 
On  the  latter  evening  the  rain  literally  fell  in  “  whole-water  ”  sheets, 
almost  flooding  the  streets.  Monday  was  dull  and  warm  ;  Tuesday, 
showery,  and  Wednesday  was  warm,  breezy,  and  bright. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  —  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra  has  graciously  consented  to  continue  the  patronage  to  the 
Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  which  her  Majesty  formerly  extended 
to  the  institution  as  Princess  of  Wales. 


Birmingham  and  Gooseberries. — Tons  of  Gooseberries  were 
sent  into  the  Birmingham  market  on  Saturday  the  22ad  Jane  from 
Worcestershire,  chiefly  with  the  result  that  the  fruit  could  hardly  be 
given  away.  The  average  price  was  a  halfpenny  per  lb.,  at  which  rate 
the  growers  sold  at  a  dead  loss. 

Miss  Ormerod. — We  regret  to  hear  that  Miss  Ormerod  is  still 
very  ill  at  her  house,  and  among  her  flowers  at  St.  Albans.  A  unique 
position  is  hers,  for  she  has  taken  a  first  place,  with  no  second,  in  a 
department  of  life  which  is  properly  man’s.  To  her  the  farmer  and  the 
horticulturist  have  had  to  turn  for  tidings  of  the  blights  and  insects  and 
grubs  that  are  the  bane  of  their  flowers,  their  fruit,  and  their  crops.  At 
her  present  advanced  age  (says  a  contemporary)  Miss  Ormerod  is  still, 
when  her  health  is  good,  keenly  alert  in  the  pursuance  of  her 
researches  ;  and,  inheriting  some  of  her  late  father’s  literary  talent,  she 
has  lately  been  engaged  on  the  compilation  of  her  memoirs. 

A  Perplexed  Gardener. — An  amusing  case,  in  which  Lady 
Charles  Beresford  sued  Mr.  Philip  Lyttelton  Gell,  J.P.,  for  £22  4s., 
representing  gardeners’  wages  and  coke  supplied,  was  heard  at  the 
Kingston  County  Court  on  Monday.  Mr.  Gell  counterclaimed  £23  for 
breach  of  contract.  Mr.  Gell  rented  Park  Gate  House,  Ham,  from 
Lady  Charles,  taking  over  the  household  staff,  and  the  flowers  and 
garden  produce.  Her  ladyship,  however,  reserved  one  greenhouse  for 
forcing  flowers,  and  out  of  this  the  trouble  arose.  The  head  gardener 
refused  to  supply  Mrs.  Gell  with  some  Hyacinths.  Then  both  ladies 
wanted  some  Lilies  of  the  Yalley,  and  they  were  sent  to  Lady  Charles ; 
hence  came  about  the  wages  crisis,  and  the  heating  of  the  greenhouses 
was  suspended.  Judge  French  awarded  Lady  Charles  Beresford  £15 
on  the  wages  claim,  and  dismissed  the  counterclaim. 

“  One  and  All  ”  Flower  Show. — We  have  received  the  schedule 
of  prizes  offered  for  competition  at  this  year’s  “  One  and  All”  Flower 
Show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  August  16th  and  17th.  It 
marks  a  considerable  advance  on  those  which  have  stimulated  such 
notable  displays  of  working  men’s  produce  in  previous  years.  Full 
particulars  are  included  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick’s  scheme  for  a 
combined  educational  flower  show,  where  the  various  institutions 
engaged  in  the  technical  teaching  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  and  comparing  results.  Lady 
Warwick  presents  a  challenge  vase  for  competition  among  these 
institutions,  and  her  sister,  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox,  we  are 
informed,  will  found  a  similar  challenge  trophy  for  local  horticultural 
societies,  with  a  view  to  stimulate  their  interest  in  this  movement. 

Fruit  Growing. — Continuing  his  interesting  articles  upon  the 
state  and  outlook  of  the  English  countryside  in  a  contemporary,  Mr* 
Rider  Haggard  discourses  upon  the  practicability  of  growing  Straw¬ 
berries  on  some  lands  instead  of  Wheat  as  a  profitable  undertaking. 
He  says  : — “  One  gentleman  (a  large  farmer  in  Herefordshire)  told  me 
that  last  year  from  6i  acres  of  Strawberries  he  netted  £200  clear 
profit.  Another  plot  of  60  acres  is  said  to  have  produced  150  tons, 
which  sold  at  £25  a  ton,  the  net  profit  on  this  parcel  amounting  to 
£1500.  How  often  does  an  ordinary  cultivator  of  the  soil  clear 
£1500  profit  in  these  days,  even  from  a  farm  of,  let  us  say,  1000  acres  ? 
The  inference  is  suggestive,  and  in  this  connection  I  may  say  that 
much  of  the  English  Wheat  land  whioh  is  now  practically  worthless 
would  be  well  suited  to  the  crop.  The  question  leads  to  another. 
How  many  English  farmers  can  grow  a  Strawberry,  or,  being  ignorant, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  craft  ?” 


The  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Greenwich  Park  was  the  tnle 
of  an  essay  read  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster  before  the  West  Keut  Natural 
History,  Microscopical,  and  Photographic  Society  in  January  last.  It 
has  now  been  printed  and  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 

Correction. — The  signature  given  as  “  S.  EatoD,”  to  the  artiole  on 
“  The  College  Gardens,  St.  John’s,  Oxford,”  at  page  545  last  week, 
should  have  been  “  S.  Heaton,”  that  of  the  recently  appointed 
instructor  in  horticulture  to  the  Oxfordshire  County  Counoil. 

Appointments. — Mr.  James  Tansley,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
head  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.,  Witherslack 
Hall,  Grange-over- Sands,  Lancashire,  retires  on  a  pension.  His  son, 
Mr.  George  Henry  Tansley,  at  present  head  gardener  to  Allan  Lupton, 
Esq.,  Sleningford  Park,  RipoD,  York,  succeeds  him  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  *  *  Mr.  Herbert  Spooner,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  to  succeed 

Mr.  Adolphus  H.  Kent,  of  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Ltd. 

Variorum. — None  more  than  the  Strawberry  growers  blessed  the 
rainfall  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  last.  *  *  The  novel  sight  may 
be  seen  in  Dover  of  a  young  tree  growing  out  of  a  very  high  mill 
chimney  in  a  publio  thoroughfare.  Notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
position,  the  tree  has  grown  2  or  3  feet  high.  It  is  believed  to 
have  its  root  in  an  old  nest. 

Carnations  from  Kelso. — Two  blooms  of  the  new  Carnation 
named  “  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,”  sent  out  last  year,  have  come  to  us 
from  Messrs.  Lang  &  Mather,  Carnation  specialists,  Kelso-on-Tweed. 
It  was  awarded  a  certificate  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting  on  June  18th. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  rich  primrose,  striped 
with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra-cotta  and  heliotrope.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  desirable  of  recent  yellow-ground  varieties. 

An  Agave  In  Bloom. — The  rarity  with  whioh  Agave  americana 
flowers  in  this  country  renders  the  sight  now  to  be  seen  in  Victoria 
Park,  London,  of  some  interest.  They  have  there  a  specimen  which  is 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  never  flowered. 
The  flower  spike  made  its  appearance  only  in  April,  and  grew  with 
great  rapidity,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  inches  in  a  day.  The  bloom  is 
now  expanded.  One  result  of  this  curiosity  is  that  attention  is  being 
drawn  to  Victoria  Park,  which  is  really  one  of  the  prettiest  of  London’s 
open  spaces. 

Horticultural  Club’s  Annual  Excursion.  —  The  annual 
excursion  of  the  club,  to  which  ladies  are  specially  invited,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  July  17th.  The  members  and  their  friends  will 
meet  at  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  leave  by  the  train  starting  at  10.25 
for  Cheshunt,  and  arriving  there  at  11.20,  where  brakes  will  be  in 
readiness.  They  will  then  drive  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son’s  Rose  nursery 
and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford’s,  who  has  kindly  invited  the 
party  to  luncheon,  and  after  seeing  his  establishment  will  drive  through 
Wormley  Woods  to  Panshanger,  the  seat  of  Earl  Cowper,  visit  the 
mansion  and  gardens,  and  reach  Hertford  about  6.0  p.m.  Dine  at  the 
Dimsdale  Arms  at  6.30,  and  return  to  London  by  an  evening  train. 
Tickets  15s.,  to  cover  all  expenses,  wine  excepted.  Applications  for 
tickets,  with  the  amount  enclosed,  to  be  made  to  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq., 
34,  Redcliffe  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  before  Jnly«10th,  he 
having  kindly  consented  to  make  the  arrangements. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<D 

H 

1901. 

rectlon 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

a 

*c£ 

03 

At 

At 

At 

a  fig 

June. 

s 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ..23 

S.W. 

deg. 

60-9 

deg. 

552 

deg. 
68  3 

deg. 

59-3 

Ins. 

deg. 

64-1 

deg. 

69-7 

deg. 

65-9 

deg. 

55-7 

Monday.  .24 

w.s.w. 

61-3 

54-7 

68-0 

44’9 

— 

62-1 

59-9 

65-9 

34-2 

Tuesday  25 

N.W. 

62-6 

54-7 

70-2 

460 

— 

62-0 

59-8 

66-1 

34-3 

Wed’sday  26 

N.  E* 

63-3 

65-4 

74-2 

47-6 

— 

62-2 

69-8 

56-2 

39*3 

Thursday  27 

E.S.E. 

62-2 

56-9 

72-0 

61-3 

— 

64 '2 

60-3 

66-4 

39-8 

Friday  ..  28 

E.S.E. 

65*1 

58’5 

73-3 

64-2 

— 

64-6 

60-6 

66-5 

45-3 

Saturday  29 

E.S.  E. 

70-0 

58-8 

74-0 

57-9 

0.21 

64-8 

61*1 

56-7 

62'1 

Means  .. 

63 ’6 

56 ’3 

71-4 

51-5 

Total 

0-21 

|  63-4 

60-2 

56-2 

430 

A  week  of  fine  bright  weather,  with  drying  wind,  and  a  nioe  rain  on 
the  29th. 
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Grape  Gros  W[aroc. 


Permit  me-to  thank  your  many  correspondents  for  their  kindness  in 
replying  to  my  inquiry  re  the  above  Grape.  I  notice  at  page  459  that 
another  writer  (R.  Morse)  complains  of  this  variety.  It  is  for  us  to 
give  it  another  trial,  and  if  in  similar  positions  next  year  we  may  be 
able  to  chronicle  better  results.  In  my  opinion,  and  no  doubt  in  that 
of  your  many  readers,  there  is  nothing  so  unpleasant  to  look  at  as  an 
unfruitful  Yine.  “Nothing  but  leaves.”  “  W.  H.  R.”  in  a  more  recent 
issue  is  loud  in  praise  of  this  variety  ;  as  to  being  of  an  unfruitful 
nature,  not  at  all  according  to  his  experience.  He  cites  an  instance  of 
a  “  Vine  carrying  twenty-five  bunches  annually.  This  is  under  the 
average.”  Will  “  W.  H.  R.”  inform  your  readers  where  this  Vine  is  to 
be  seen,  also  length  of  cane  ?  It  may  be  that  some  who  think  but 
lightly  of  this  variety  might  be  able  to  go  and  see  it  if  it  still 
exists. — R.  M. 


Apts. 

I  have  been  applied  to  this  day  by  a  lady  residing  in  a  pretty 
cottage  near  the  Thames,  whose  garden  is  afflicted  with  a  sudden 
invasion  of  ants.  They  have  walked  up  and  over  a  magnificent  standard 
if  Homere  until  it  turned  black  and  died,  accompanied  by  another 
standard,  and  now  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  a  fruit  tree. 
Their  nest  is  not  to  be  found  ;  they  apparently  come  up  through  a  long 
passage  in  the  parched  soil.  She  has  tried  nearly  everything, 
methylated  spirits,  on  which  they  seemed  rather  to  fatten,  white 
precipitate,  a  sponge  sweetened  and  squeezed  out  when  sufficiently 
populated,  and  is  now  drenching  the  ground  with  paraffin,  but  the 
plagne  is  but  little  abated.  I  suggested  that  which  the  old  lady  told  the 
clergyman  she  had  tried  with  an  aggravating  husband  ;  he  had  bidden 
her  so  act  as  to  pour  “coals  of  fire  on  his  head.”  She  replied,  “  I  have 
tried  hot  water,  sir  !  ”  Could  not  my  friend  try  boiling  water  ?  I  had 
overlooked  the  obvious  answer  that  boiling  water  which  killed  the  ants 
would  probably  kill  the  standard  Rose  also.  Would  any  of  your 
experts  come  to  the  help  of  the  lady,  and  advise  in  your  columns  how 
to  meet  such  emergency  P — A.  C. 

- <•«•> - 

Equisetum  arvense. 

In  answer  to  “  J.  T.  A.,”  page  549  of  last  week’s  Journal,  I  can  say 
that  one  very  good  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  rather  troublesome 
weed  is  good  cultivation.  When  I  took  charge  of  this  garden  several 
years  ago  one  division  was  much  infested  with  what  are  termed  by  the 
workmen  in  this  neighbourhood  Horsepipes.  When  digging  the  ground 
over,  the  soil  had  quite  a  dark  appearance,  owing  to  the  great  quantity 
of  the  black  rhizomes  it  contained.  No  special  means  were  U9ed  to 
destroy  it  further  than  to  pick  out  the  thickest  of  the  roots  or,  rather, 
rhizomes,  the  first  time  it  was  dug.  It  came  up  rather  thickly  for  a 
season  or  two,  but  by  thorough  cultivation,  deep  digging,  manuring, 
and  keeping  the  hoe  at  work  between  growing  crops,  it  has  disappeared. 
Indeed  we  rarely  ever  see  a  plant  of  it  now,  and  only  when  we  are 
longer  than  usual  in  getting  the  hoe  at  work.  This  is  a  much  more 
economical  method  than  trenching.  I  might  give  further  proof  of 
this  method.  In  a  village  near  here  there  are  several  cottage  gardens, 
forming  a  narrow  strip  along  the  side  of  the  public  road.  At  one  end 
is  a  garden  that  is  completely  overrun  by  this  weed,  almost  covering 
the  different  crops,  which  is,  I  feel  sure,  through  bad  cultivation, 
from  the  following  fact.  This  garden,  or  rather  half  a  garden, 
belonged  years  ago  to  another  man,  who  is  a  good  cultivator, 
consequently  he  had  no  Horsepipes  to  bother  him.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  divided  into  two — I  might  say  it  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  it  was 
divided  lengthwise,  so  the  soil  is  about  the  same  in  both  cases.  While 
the  old  tenant  had  a  clean  garden,  the  newer  one  is  greatly  troubled  by 
this  weed.  Many  of  the  cottagers  do  nothing  to  their  gardens  from  the 
time  the  crops  are  harvested  until  it  is  time  to  sow  and  plant  again, 
then  they  manure,  dig,  plant,  and  sow  almost  altogether.  Such  things 
as  Potatoes,  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  &c.,  are  put  in  as  the  digging  is 
proceeded  with,  consequently  the  land  cannot  be  cleaned  until  the  crops 
appear,  as  they  cannot  see  where  they  are.  I  advised  the  owner  of  the 
garden  to  try  a  different  method  ;  he  has  done  so  this  season.  He  can 
now  keep  the  Horsepipes  in  check  before  they  have  time  to  grow 
strongly.  So  far  his  garden  is  much  cleaner  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time.  I  am  convinced,  if  he  will  follow  up  this  method,  he  will  soon 
get  rid  of  the  weed. — J.  S.  Upex. 


Monster  Strawberries. 

I  have  pleasure  in  sending,  Mr.  Editor,  four  Strawberry  fruits  from 
my  crop,  which  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  in  the  kingdom. 
They  are  the  product  of  Leader,  from  yearling  plants.  You  will  find 
that  one  fruit  measures  8  inches  around  its  largest  part.  I  have 
gathered  several  basketsful  that  would  cover  the  top  of  an  ordinary 
tumbler  glass.  There  are  as  many  as  six  and  eight  of  these  large 
fruit,  and  numerous  small  ones,  not  yet  matured,  on  individual 
small  plants.  The  crop  is  quite  phenomenal.  The  first  to  ripen  was 
on  June  9th  ;  2s.  per  pound,  and  2d.  each  fruit,  has  been  realised  for 
them  in  Oswestry  Market.  Have  any  of  your  readers  had  similar 
experience?  Space  for  this  letter  in  your  valuable  journal  will  be 
esteemed. — Alfred  Davies,  Ardleen,  Llanymynech. 

[The  fruits  sent  were  monsters  in  siz9,  just  as  Mr.  Davies  describes. 
They  travelled  very  well,  and  came  from  the  box  clean  and  fresh.  The 
flavour  was  pleasant,  and  much  finer  than  we  had  expected  from  such 
large  Strawberries.  The  advocates  of  “  yearling  plants  ”  will  rej  oioe.] 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  of  late  is  not  likely  to  prove 
of  much  good,  either  to  Mr.  Brock  or  the  above  society.  Bearing  on 
the  question  as  to  who  was  to  blame,  permit  me  to  inform  your  readers 
that  if  Mr.  Brock  had  explained  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  how  he 
wished  the  cheque  to  be  filled  in,  his  wishes  would  have  been  carried 
out.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  gardener  receives  the 
cheque  direct  from  the  society  without  it  passing  through  the  employer’s 
hands.  No,  Mr.  Brock,  it  would  have  been  better  had  you  bided  your 
time  till  next  December  and  brought  the  question  before  the  members 
of  the  then  society  and  have  it  settled,  as  it  must  be  sooner  or 
later.  What  the  Ulster  Society  can  do,  a  society  like  the  above  should 
be  better  able  to  do. — Ulsteria. 

[This  discussion,  which  is  now  closed,  may,  we  hope,  not  be  withou; 
beneficial  results.  There  is  need  of  fuller  understanding  between 
officials  and  exhibitors,  and  perhaps  of  leniency  and  less  precipitancy  on 
both  sides.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Brock’s  case 
has  had  a  good  effect,  and  that  has  been  our  desire  in  publishing  the 
numerous  letters  on  the  subject.  Not  a  year  passes  by  without 
bringing  to  notice  oases  of  confliction  arising  from  misunderstandings 
of  the  rules  and  bye-laws  of  the  hundreds  of  horticultural  societies 
disposed  over  these  isles.  And  all  goes  to  prove  what  great  care  is 
required  in  drawing  up  the  rules  and  bye-laws  in  the  first  instanoe,  and 
ia  adhering  to  and  applying  them  afterwards.] 


TI\e  Shrewsbury  Schedule. 

After  the  clear  and  corroborated  testimony  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Adnitt  (page  503),  Wilson  (page  525),  and  myself  (page  481),  anent 
this  dispute,  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Iggulden  still  sceptical  and  obdurate. 
Worse  still,  his  remarks  all  through  the  controversy  have  savoured 
strongly  of  vindictiveness,  reminding  one  of  that  notorious  junior 
counsel  who  was  told,  upon  consultation  with  his  learned  superior,  “No 
case,  abuse  plaintiff’s  attorney.”  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  a  certain 
V.  M.  H.  on  the  Fruit  Committee,  and  who,  I  guess,  had  a  finger  in  the 
pie  originally,  would  have  put  the  matter  in  the  right  light,  but  as  he  has 
not  done  so  let  us  onoe  more  review  the  facts  of  the  case,  leaving  out  all 
the  irrelevant  matter  introduced  by  Mr.  Iggulden,  confining  ourselves 
strictly  to  class  73,  and  the  simple  points  in  dispute.  First  Mr.  I. 
says  that  a  schedule  blunder  has  been  committed  in  the  Shrewsbury 
schedule  of  1901  by  excluding  Canon  Hall  from  class  73  competition, 
and  he  further  assumes  the  reason  to  be  because  it  is  “  not  ”  considered 
distinot  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Now  I  denied  this,  and  do  still 
deny,  that  any  blunder  has  been  made  in  olass  73  on  those  grounds, 
and  also  that  Canon  Hall  is  not  exoluded  from  that  competition  (the 
details  were  given  in  my  last,  page  481).  I  further  say  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  were  carefully  and  deliberately  arrived  at,  and 
largely  from  past  experience. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  facts,  it  will  be  patent  to  everyone  to 
see  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  Mr.  I.  to  further  obscure  the  facts,  by  his 
continued  shuffling,  in  asking  me  what  he  chooses  to  call  “  a  plain 
question” — viz.,  “If  Mr.  C.  or  the  authorities  maintain  that  Canon 
Hall  is  not  perfectly  distinot  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ?  ”  The  words, 
“to  maintain,”  if  I  understand  them  rightly,  mean  to  continue;  to 
support  a  position  ;  but  as  neither  the  schedule,  other  correspondents, 
nor  myself  have  ever  stated  or  inferred  that  the  above  varieties  were 
not  distinct,  one  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  plain  question,  to  maintain 
or  deny  something  that  has  not  been  said.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a 
process  of  shuffling.  All  I  wish  to  “  maintain  ”  is,  that  a  schedule 
blunder  has  not  been  made  by  the  Shrewsbury  Committee  or  their 
advisers,  and  that  Canon  Hall  is  not  debarred  from  class  73  competition. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  readers  who  have  followed  the  controversy 
will  see  clearly  enough  that  it  ii3  Mr.  I.’s  reading  of  the  schedule  that 
has  “blundered,”  hence  he,  too,  is  not  the  infallible  being;  whilst 
those  writers  who  have  not  the  “  time  ”  nor  the  “  inclination  ”  to  wade 
through,  or  grasp  the  whole  correspondence,  have  no  right  to  reply. 
— W.  Crump,  Madresfield  Court. 
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CARDER.  GLEANINGS 


Upward  Sap  Flow. — The  garden  Mignonette,  writes  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halsted,  is  a  good  subject  by  which  to  illustrate  the  upward  flow  of 
liquid  in  cut  stems.  This  is  because  the  petals  are  delicately  fringed 
with  white,  and  with  these  the  liquid  will  pass  and  quiokly  show  a 
beautiful  colour.  Methyl-blue  has  proved  the  most  striking  colour  for 
illustration. 

Pelargonium  Leopard. — Ivy -leaved  varieties  of  Pelargonium 
are  seldom  shown  for  certificate,  but  in  the  one  illustrated  on  page  17 
we  have  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  section.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  of 
Dyson’s  LaDe  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  plant  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  on  June  4th,  when  the  Floral  Committee  recom- 
mended  an  award  of  merit.  The  habit  is  of  the  ordinary  character ; 
the  trusses  are  of  average  size,  with  large  flowers,  but  the  chief  quality 
lies  in  the  pretty  purple  blotches  on  a  bright  rose  ground.  It  ought  to 
find  a  ready  demand  amongst  recent  novelties. 


The  First  Wasp  Nest.— The  fruit  grower  awaits  the  advent  of 
this  voracious  robber  with  unmixed  feelings  of  dread.  The  season  has 
been  apparently  a  most  favoured  one  for  the  nesting  of  the  queens; 
many  of  them  were  trapped,  but  a  greater  number  evaded  this,  and  their 
progeny  will  be  sure  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  later.  It  is  well  to  be 
provided  with  a  store  of  the  needful  means  of  dealing  with  them, 
whichever  form  it  may  take.  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  favourite  of 
many,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  yet  effective.  Weed  killers,  tar,  and 
petroleum  are  each  used  by  some.  Soott’s  and  Davis’  destroyers  are 
good  for  dealing  with  them  on  choice  fruit  on  walls  or  in  the  vinery. 
We  found  and  destroyed  the  first  nest  on  June  25th.  In  some  seasons 
they  have  been  earlier  found. — W.  S. 


Double  Primula  obconlca. — A  double-flowered  form  of  Primula 
obconica,  recently  exhibited  in  Paris,  was  illustrated  in  the  “  Revue 
Horticole  ”  dated  May  16th.  It  is  the  first  recorded  break  in  this 
direction,  and  is  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  great  things. 

New  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. — Mr.  J.  G.  Hawley  of  Swinton 
kindly  sends  us  a  boxful  of  cut  trusses  of  the  new  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
Mrs.  Hawley  and  Col.  Baden  Powell.  The  former  bears  rose-scarlet 
trusses  of  semi-double  flowers,  the  latter  is  a  pale  rose-lilac  novelty  with 
larger,  well  spread  semi-duplex  blooms.  Both  are  distinctive,  though 
not  finer  than  some  of  the  newer  blotched  varieties  that  were  recently 
certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultura 
Society. 

A  Good  Regal  Pelargonium. — Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  Pelargonium  is  one 
of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  decorative  varieties  I  have  seen.  In 
habit  it  is  very  compact,  and  a  robust  grower,  while  the  large  trusses 
are  well  thrown  up  over  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  perfect  in  form, 
and  of  good  substanoe  and  size;  the  upper  petals  are  heavily  blotched 
maroon,  shading  off  to  a  beautiful  deep  rose  at  the  margin,  while  the 
-three  lower  petals  are  broadly  margined  a  soft  flesh  pink,  centre  satiny 
white.  In  the  sun  the  flowers  have  an  appearance  of  silver  dust  having 
been  sprinkled  over  them. — H.  A.  L. 

Cutting  off  Seed  Pods. — Many  of  us  know  things  quite  well, 
yet  do  not  mind  our  attention  being  called  to  them.  On  the  list  is 
the  cutting  off  of  seed  pods.  When  a  plant  flowers  it  should  form 
seed  pods  to  perfect  its  mission.  But  if  we  prefer  flowers  to  seed  we 
cut  off  the  decayed  blossoms,  preventing  the  plant  wasting  its  energies 
on  seed-producing,  and  then  it  starts  the  work  afresh,  and  more  flowers 
come.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  particularly  of  this  class. 
Left  to  themselves  seed  pods  succeed  the  flowers,  and  these  tax  the 
plants  heavily  to  perfect  them.  Cut  off  these  seed  pods  just  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade,  and  the  chances  for  good  growth  and  bloom  for 
the  next  year  are  greatly  improved.  Taking  two  plants,  one  so  treated 
and  one  not,  would  be  an  object  lesson  worth  notioing. 

- - 


Potash  as  a  Fruit  Tree  Fertiliser. — The  ashes  of  most  fruits 
contain  large  quantities  of  potash.  For  this  reason  the  use  of  potash 
as  a  fertiliser  in  orchards  is  usually  attended  with  benefioial  results. 
Apples  and  most  of  our  other  larger  fruits  remove  from  the  land  in 
which  they  are  grown  large  quantities  of  potash  from  year  to  year, 
and  unless  this  constituent  is  replaced  in  some  form  or  other,  there 
is  a  liability  that  it  may  become  exhausted,  and  the  crop  may 
consequently  suffer.  In  countries  abroad,  where  much  more  attention 
is  paid  to  fruit  culture  than  nearer  home,  and  where  orchards 
extending  to  hundreds  of  acres  are  sometimes  kept,  this  problem  has 
been  much  more  strikingly  brought  home  to  fruit  growers  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  America  potash  in  various  forms  (very 
frequently  in  the  shape  of  wood  ashes),  is  largely  employed  by  fruit 
growers  in  maintaining  the  productive  capacities  of  their  orchards. 

A  Useful  Spring  Bedder. — The  reference  is  to  Alyssum  saxatile, 
which  we  consider  to  be  of  great  importance  where  spring  bedding  is 
oarried  out  to  any  extent.  Of  course  we  must  have  our  Tulips, 
Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  &c.,  but  a  corner  should  be  left  for  this  most 
beautiful  and  easily  grown  subjeot.  Whether  it  be  planted  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  rockery,  or  in  the  flower  garden  proper,  it  matters 
not ;  it  seems  as  much  at  home  in  a  sunny  as  a  Bhady  position,  and 
iB  admired  by  all  who  see  this  old-fashioned  and  common  garden  plant. 
The  best  plan  we  have  experienced  is  raising  this  Alyssum  from  seed 
about  every  second  or  third  year,  especially  if  the  plants  are  intended 
for  the  herbaceous  border,  where  only  a  small  amount  of  room  can  be 
given  them  ;  also,  if  required  for  the  annual  spring  bedding,  they  are 
best  raised  annually,  similar  to  Wallflowers.  They  do  not  care  for 
replanting  when  once  they  are  established,  hence  the  reason  for  keeping 
a  stock  of  young  plants  at  hand,  which  produce  larger  flowers  than 
older  subjects.  The  seed  may  be  sown  outside,  but  a  better  method 
is  to  prepare  seed  pans  and  sow  in  these.  When  the  plants  are 
sufficiently  large  enough  to  be  handled,  prick  them  out  on  a  nice 
border  in  well  worked  soil,  and  they  will  make  bushy  little  plants  by 
the  autumn.  This  plant,  if  used  in  conjunction  with  blue  Myosotisi 
makes  a  delightful  combination,  and  again  when  used  with  the  common 
red  double  Daisy,  the  latter  making  a  capital  edging,  and  showing  the 
Alyssum  to  perfection. — J.  8.  A. 


Hr.  T.  Cook. 


We  had  much  pleasure  in  announcing  last  week  that  his  Majesty 
the  King  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook  (head  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  at  Gosford)  to  be  head  gardener  at 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Sandringham.  As  our  readers  will  remember,  the 
vacancy  at  Sandringham  has  been  caused  by  the  transference  of 
Mr.  McKellar  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor  in  succession  to 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  who  retires  on  a  pension.  Mr.  Cook  had  the  honour 
of  an  interview  with  the  King  on  the  17th  inst.  at  Sandringham,  with 
the  result  as  already  stated,  and  the  appointment  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Cook,  who  is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  is  not  unknown  to 
the  gardening  world,  for  his  name  was  recently  brought  very  prominently 
to  the  front  on  account  of  his  being  on  the  short  “  leet  ”  of  four,  out  of 
134  applicants,  for  the  post  of  city  gardener  at  Edinburgh.  He 
commenced  his  gardening  career  under  his  father  in  Ireland,  but 
before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  he  removed  from  home  and  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  at  Cardiff  Castle,  where  he  remained 
under  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  for  nearly  six  years.  From  here  he  went  as 
outside  foreman  to  Whittinghame  Gardens,  the  seat  of  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Esq.,  a  position  he  held  for  nearly  two  years,  leaving  to  take 
up  a  similar  post  at  Gosford,  where  ultimately  he  was  appointed  head 
gardener  in  1893.  His  abilities  are  such  that,  during  the  time  he  has 
had  charge,  the  gardens  at  Gosford  have  been  regarded  as  amongst  the 
best  in  Scotland. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Mr.  Cook  is  a  thorough  enthusiastic  gardener, 
and  whatever  he  takes  in  hand  he  oarries  out  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
his  assistance  was  always  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  various  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  with  which  he  was  associated.  Although  he  has 
never  been  oarried  away  over  exhibiting,  yet  he  was  not  unknown  as  a 
successful  competitor  at  the  Edinburgh  Flower  Shows.  In  taking  up  the 
duties  of  head  gardener  at  Sandringham,  he  follows  a  very  able  man, 
and  fills  a  most  difficult  position ;  but,  from  what  we  know  of  Mr.  Cook, 
we  feel  sure  that  the  high  reputation  of  the  Sandringham  gardens  will 
be  efficiently  maintained  by  him,  and  he  has  our  hearty  congratulations 
and  best  wishes.  J 
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floyal  Horticultural— Drill  flail,  July  2nd. 

The  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  special 
Rose  Show,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Rose  Society. 
Roses  are  evidently  not  so  fine  this  year,  though  in  cases  here  and 
there  the  blooms  at  the  Drill  Hall  Show  were  very  superior.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son’s  decorative  Roses  winning  the  first  prize  in  olass  12,  were 
a  great  feature,  as  were  the  Waltham  Cross  blooms,  which  received  a 
gold  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  a  new  rambler 
Rose,  which  is  likely  to  become  as  popular  as  Crimson  Rambler. 
Orchids  were  represented  by  only  three  or  four  plants,  notably  a  fine 
Cattleya  Mendeli  albescens,  from  Sir  Frederick  WigaD,  Bart.,  which 
received  a  cultural  commendation.  A  botanical  certificate  was  given  to 
Aeranthes  denticus  from  Burford,  and  an  award  of  merit  to  Schom- 
burt  kia  Thomsonianum.  The  Floral  Committee  recommended  eight 
certificates.  A  great  number  of  new  Fellows  were  proposed,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Prof.  Henslow  delivered  one  of  his  interesting  lectures. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  H- 
Esling,  Jos.  Cheal,  Wm.  Farr,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Wm.  Fife,  Geo. 
Keif,  E.  Beckett,  A.  Ward,  James  Sweet,  A.  Balderson,  and  W.Wilks. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  from  Bedford, 
brought  Strawberries  Fillbasket,  Trafalgar, 
and  Climax.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  to  Miss  Adamson  (gardener, 

Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  South  Villa,  Regents  Park, 
for  a  splendid  boxful  of  fruits  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Waterloo.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Beckett  of 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  for  Dew  Pea 
Edwin  Beckett,  a  splendid  new  sort.  An 
award  of  merit  was  given  to  Givons  Late 
Prolific  Strawberry,  from  Mr.  Wm.  Peters, 

Givons  Gardens,  Leatherhead. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery, 

H,  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  H.  Selfe-Leonard, 

J.  Jennings,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Wm.  Howe, 

J.  Fraser,  C.  Dixon,  Jas.  Hudson,  Chas.  E. 

Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E,  Shea,  W.  P. 

Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  D.  Pawle, 

Edwin  Mawley,  C.  J.  Salter. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  staged  some  very 
fine  Delphiniums,  notably  Lancelot  du  Lac, 
with  very  strong,  large  flowers  of  great 
substance.  The  colour  is  deep  gentian- 
blue,  overlaid  with  purplish-violet.  Their 
Coronilla  rosea  alba  is  a  very  showy  plant ; 
as  also  Tropaoolum  polyphyllum  Leichtlini. 

The  blue  Amaryllis  (A.  procera)  was 
staged  by  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Noble).  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  had  forwarded  a  number  of 
new  Carnations,  the  one  named  Ethel  Smith  being  very  pleasing.!  (The 
colour  is  bright  rose-pink.  * 

Canna  Miss  Kate  Gray,  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  was 
greatly  admired.  It  is  a  magnificent  flower,  of  huge  size  and  great 
substance,  and  coloured  a  bright  orange-crimson,  and  yellow  throat. 
He  had  also  the  dark  crimson  Carnation  bearing  his  own  name.  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  brought  Eome  new  and  improved  varieties  of  his  famous 
Shirley  Poppies.  Words  fail  us  to  describe  these  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers ;  they  are  aesthetically  perfect.  -  — '  «  U 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  staged  Don 
Carlos,  yellow  ground  Carnation  ;  Tabley,  rich  glowing  crimson  ;  and 
Pearl,  a  pure  white  smooth-petalled  variety.  There  were  others  equally 
good. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  ohair) ;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  H.  Ballantine,  E.  Ashworth,  F.  A.  Rehder,  H.  T.  Pitt, 
Jas.  Douglas,  T.  W.  Bond,  N.  F.  Bilney,  J.  Wilson- Potter,  H.  T.  Tracy, 
W.  H.  Young,  J.  G.  Fowley,  and  H.  M.  Pollett. 

The  labours  of  this  body  were  light.  They  gave  one  award  and  one 
botanical  certificate  besioes  a  cultural  commendation. 


Following  is  a  report  of  the  Rose  competition. 

Mixed  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  distinot,  there  were  four 
competitors,  of  whom  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  placed  first  with 
Gustave  Pigamau,  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Maurice  BernaidiD,  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty,  Marchioness 


of  Downshire,  Alf.  Colomb,  Maman  Cochet,  Ben  Cant  (new  gold  medal 
Rose),  The  Bride,  Comtesse  Ludre,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
Marie  Verdier,  White  Lady,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Hoste,  Lady 
Helen  Stewart,  Ethel  Browulow,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Bridesmaid. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  were  second  with  a  bright  stand. 
The  best  were  Mareohal  Niel,  Victor  Hugo,  Maman  Cochet,  Horace 
Vernet,  and  Bessie  Brown. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen,  distinct,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was 
first  with  a  superb  set,  but  there  were  too  many  light  coloured  flowers. 
The  varieties  were  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  Francois  Michelon, 
Her  Majesty,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Marchioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Marquise  Litta,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Killarney,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Cleopatra,  The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  was  second 
with  a  moderately  strong  exhibit. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  was  a  deoided  first  in  the  open  olass  for 
eighteen  distinot  varieties  with  Gustave  Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  Prince 
Arthur,  Nester,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Madame  Gabiiel  Luizet,  Cbas.  Lefebvre,  Bessie  Brown, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Maman  Cochet,  Mareohal  Niel,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Mr.  G. 
Prince  was  second  with  some  superb  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  others. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  distinot  varieties  Mr.  T.  Halsted, 
Oak  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  first  with  Caroline  Testout,  Etienne  Levet, 

Marie  Finger,  Comte  Raimbaud,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Chae. 
Lefebvre,  Clio,  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  Alfred  Colomb,  La  France,  and 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  J. 
Wellesley,  Westfield,  Woking,  was  second. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter,  Hutton  Park,  Brent, 
wood,  was  first  for  six,  distinct,  with 
Her  Majesty,  Marquise  Litta,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  La 
France,  and  Kaiseiin  Augusta  Victoria. 
Mr.  J.  Thurlow  Thompson,  Oak  Lane, 
Bounds  Green,  was  second.  For  nine 
blooms  of  any  H.P.,  H.T.,  or  H.B.,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  was  first  with 
Her  Majesty,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember¬ 
ton  was  second  with  A.  K.  Williams.  For 
six  blooms,  Mr.  J.  Bateman  was  first  with 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  while  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Halstead  Rectory, 
Sevenoaks,  was  second  with  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  Crawford. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

In  the  amateurs’  class  for  eighteen 
single  trusses,  not  less  than  twelve  varie¬ 
ties,  and  not  more  than  two  trusses  of  one 
variety,  the  first  prize  of  £3  fell  to  Mr. 
0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester. 
He  had  some  splendid  Roses  ;  they  were 
so  strong.  A  Maman  Cochet  bloom  in 
the  back  row  was  ideal,  and  his  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel 
Grabame,  Mareohal  Niel,  and  Madame  Cusin  were  each  models.  We 
found  no  second.  In  the  open  class  for  eighteen  ditto,  distinot,  the 
Oxford  Roses,  sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  of  Longworth,  Berks,  won  him 
the  first  prize;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  coming  second. 
The  blooms  here  were  not  so  good  as  those  in  Mr.  Orpen’s  collection, 
though  in  Prince’s  stand  were  splendid  blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cusin  and  Souvenir  d’Elise,  The  Bride,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  Medea.  There  were  six  entries.  For  twelve  single  trusses, 
not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
led  off  with  a  well- displayed  stand.  He  had  given  them  plenty  of  space, 
pnd  had  grand  blooms  of  Madame  Cusin,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride, 
Bridesmaid,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Great 
Stanbridge  Rectory,  Rochford,  Essex,  second  ;  his  blooms  were  under 
size.  Four  entered.  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W., 
won  for  the  six  single  trusses  with  good  blooms  of  white  Maman 
Cochet,  Sylph,  Bridesmaid,  and  Maman  Cochet.  Second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  Cambrian  House,  Burgess  Hill.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Baxter,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holloway), 
was  second  prizewinner  for  nine  single  blooms  of  one  variety,  staging 
fair  specimens  of  Innooente  Pirola  ;  while  first  went  to  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen  with  bold  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet.  These  latter  were  riohly 
coloured,  and  very  fine  on  all  points. 

Garden  Roses. 

For  thirty-six  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  eaoh,  open, 
space  occupied  by  the  exhibit  not  to  exceed  10  feet  by  3  feet,  the  first 
prize  was  carried  off  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  N.  The  exhibit  was  indeed  magnificent,  including  massive 
bunches  of  H.T.  Gustave  Regis,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Wichuriana, 
Pink  Roamer,  Noisette  L’Ideal,  T.  Francois  Dubreuil,  H.T.  The  Dawn, 
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T.  Madame  Falcot,  H.T.  Madame  Jules  Groley,  Lady  Battersea,  and 
H.T.  Killarney.  This  was  one  of  the  grandest  collections  ever  seen  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  and  one  of  the  features  was  the  large  number  of  new 
varieties  it  contained.  Second  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester,  whose  bunches  of  blooms  were  not  so  large  and  impressive 
to  appearance.  Souvenir  de  J.  B.  Guillot  was  splendidly  staged,  as  also 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Macrantha,  Ma  Capucine,  The 
Garland,  Helene,  and  Irene  Watts. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases— Mixed. 

In  class  16,  for  nine  distinot  varieties  (not  to  include  more  than 
four  vars.  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  all  garden  Roses  excluded), 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince  of  Longworth  was  awarded  first  place.  He  had  a  very 
strong  set  of  blooms,  admirably  staged  in  vases  above  black  velvet. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  pays  to  take  pains  in  the  staging.  Fisher 
Holmes  was  displayed  in  the  centre  ;  lnnocente  Pirola  and  Madame 
Cusin  in  front ;  Bridesmaid,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Marquise  Litta, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Bessie  Brown  were  other 
varieties.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  made  a  strong  seoond,  and  here  was  General  Jacqueminot, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Gustave  Piganeau, 
all  in  excellent  condition.  Four  entered.  For  six  distinct  varieties 
ditto,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  The  Round  House,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
Romford,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  staged  well. 

In  the  open  class  for  six  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each, 
the  prize  of  £2  was  won  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince.  ThiB  exhibition  was 
very  superior,  and  his  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  lnnocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  were  splendid.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  second 
with  fair  blooms,  but  poorly  staged.  There  were  three  entries.  The 
first  prize  in  class  19,  for  six  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  each,  was 
deservedly  won  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  filled  the  whole 
length  of  one  of  the  central  tables  with  decorative  and  general  Roses. 
They  showed  also  a  number  of  seedlings,  of  which  the  decorative  Tea 
named  Mrs.  Kitto  promises  to  be  a  much  admired  variety.  The  buds 
are  sweet,  but  the  full  blown  flowers  are  even  finer.  They  also  staged 
a  climbing  Rose  called  Golden  Queen — the  ideal  for  a  Rose  of  this 
kind.  The  s'ems  are  dark  red  with  deep  green,  glossy  foliage,  and  a 
profusion  of  rich  salmon-buff  colour.  Madame  Falcot,  we  believe, 
enters  into  the  parentage  of  this  Rose.  It  is  a  desirable  variety. 
Corallina  was  shown  finer  than  ever;  also  Pink  Roamer,  the  Wichuriana 
hybrid.  Waltham  Rambler  is  a  new  variety  to  this  class  of  typical  habit, 
free  flowering,  with  trusses  of  beautiful  rose-lilac  flowers.  Alexandra, 
a  new  buff  yellow  variety,  with  a  flush  of  pink  in  it,  made  an  equally 
attractive  display.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  Rambler  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  same  firm  had  a  host  of  other  new  and  especially 
good  Roses. 

Messrs.  James  Veitoh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
massive  exhibit  of  a  strong-growing  rambler  Rose  named  Queen 
Alexandra.  The  variety  comes  as  a  cross  between  Turner’s  Crimson 
Rambler  and  multiflora  simplex.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  much 
brighter  or  lighter  in  colour  than  Crimson  Rambler,  and  is  not  so 
double.  The  colour  is  bright  deep  rose-pink  with  a  white  halo  round 
the  golden  bunch  of  stamens  in  the  centre.  It  is  exceedingly  prolific, 
and  in  all  other  respects  resembles  Crimson  Rambler. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Canna  Miss  Kate  Gray  (H.  J.  Jones). — A  superb  large  variety  ;  the 
colour  i's  orange,  with  yellow  in  the  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Maggie  Hodgson  (W.  Cutbush  &  Son). — A  magnificent 
Malmaison,  of  the  same  cclour  as  Norah  Pike,  and  equally  fragrant 
(award  of  merit). 

Delphinium  Dorothy  Daniel  (Kelway  &  Son). — A  large  flowered,  of 
a  peculiar  purple  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Poppy  Shirley  varieties  (Rev.  W.  Wilks).— These  lovely  Poppies 
are  too  well  known  to  call  for  any  description  (first-class  certificate). 

Pink  Mrs.  H.  Young  (H.  Young  &  Sons). — A  splendid  pink  variety 
with  dark  orimson  in  the  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Bellejteur  (Geo.  Prince). — A  superb  single  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  a 
rioh  crimson  colour  (award  of  merit). 

Schomburgkia  Thompsonianum  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — With 
sinuous  brownish-yellow  sepals  and  violet  purple  tipped  lip.  A  pretty 
little  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  sagittato-cristatum  (C.  T.  Druery). — The 
profuse  varietal  name  renders  any  description  superfluous  (award  of 
merit). 

Spircea  astilboides  Silver  Sheath  (H.  J.  Jones). — A  tall  growing 
variety,  with  grand  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Strawberry  Givons  Late  Prolific  (W.  Peters).— A  large  fruit,  broader 
at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the  shoulders ;  bright,  rich  crimson  scarlet 
colour,  firm  and  even,  with  a  grand  lusoious  mellow  flavour ;  a  first- 
rate  late  Strawberry  and  heavy  cropper  (award  of  merit). 


Rictimond  Horticultural,  June  26th. 

( Concluded  from  page  544.) 

Our  report  of  this  large  Surrey  horticultural  show  was  prepared 
too  early  to  allow  us  to  print  the  prize  lists  or  other  awards  last  week. 
Some  of  these  we  now  furnish.  It  was  reported,  however,  on  page  544, 
that  Mr.  Lock  was  first  in  class  1  for  a  plant  group  arranged  for  effect. 
He  was  second,  while  Mr.  H.  E.  Fordham,  The  Nurseries,  Twickenham, 
was  awarded  the  first  place.  We  are  sorry  to  have  prejudged  the 
groups  ;  tastes  certainly  differ  greatly.  In  the  large  class  for  forty-eight 
distinot  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Co.  of 
Colchester  won  the  C  hancellor  challenge  cup  and  a  sum  of  £6.  They 
staged  some  grand  blooms,  including  the  varieties  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Le  Havre,  Bridesmaid,  Medea,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  White  Lady,  and  Bessie  Brown. 
Second  and  third  place  fell  respectively  to  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son, 
Colchester;  and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  There  were  four  entries. 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  Yorks,  led  in  class  2  for  twenty- 
four  distinct  varieties,  and  Mr.  Chas  Turner  was  seoond.  The  Bedale 
firm  had  splendid  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  The  Bride, 

E.  Y.  Teas,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Rose  save  Tea  or 
Noisette,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  New- 
townards,  Co.  Down,  led  off  with  superb  examples  of  Mildred  Grant, 
splendidly  coloured.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  next  with  Mrs.  John 
Laing ;  and  third  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  with  Bessie  Brown.  Ten 
exhibited. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first  in  the 
large  class  (6)  for  decorative  or  garden  Roses.  They  staged  magnifioent 
bunches  of  Madame  Falcot,  Anne  of  Gierstein,  Eleanor  Berkeley, 
Madame  de  Resal,  Lady  Battersea,  Madame  Chedane  Guinoisseau, 
Rambler,  Wallflower,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Rosa  Mundi,  Aglaia,  and  the 
Old  Moss.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  followed  second 
with  Madame  Abel  Chateuay,  Madame  Jules  GroLy,  Papa  Gontier,  and 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  each  especially  good.  The  Messrs. 
Cooling  of  Bath  cama  third.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  first  in  class  7  for 
eighteen  bunches  of  decorative  Roses.  He  staged  good  samples  of  Belle- 
fleur,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  Cecil  Brunner,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Julien 
Mannering,  Homere,  Papillon,  and  William  Allan  Richardson.  Messrs. 

F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  second. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  in  class  8  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons  for  their  new  Rose  named  “  Ben  Cant,”  a  handsome  crimson- 
scarlet  H.P.  The  petals  are  strong  and  well  formed,  the  flower  being 
exceptionally  bold.  A  card  of  oommendation  was  given  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  for  their  single  rambler  Rose  named  “  The  Lion.” 
It  resembles  Carmine  Pillar,  but  is  richer  in  colour  and  has  not  the 
white  centre.  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  received  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Tea  in  the  show,  having  a  splendid  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet. 
O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  received  the  silver  medal  with  Rose  Mrs.  John 
Laing  as  the  best  H.P.  ;  while  for  the  best  H.T.,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq., 
of  Cambrian  House,  Burgess  Hill,  won  with  La  France.  In  the 
nuserymen’s  section  the  silver  medal  for  the  premier  H.T.  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  who  staged  Muriel  Grahame  in  this 
instance.  The  best  H.P.  in  this  section  was  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  John 
Laing  from  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son,  and  the  premier  Tea  was  Maman 
Cochet,  also  from  the  latter  firm. 

In  the  fruit  section  the  first  prize  of  £5  went  to  C.  Swinfin-Eady,  Esq., 
K.C.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lock),  who  staged  a  handsome  Melon.  Sutton’s 
A1  variety,  and  a  dish  eaoh  of  Nectarines,  Peaohes,  Cherries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  Blaok  Hamburgh  being  one,  and 
Foster’s  Seedling  the  other.  Mr.  L.  J.  Barker  was  a  good  second. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  special  awards  made  to  non-competitive 
exhibits: — Gold  medals  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Jennings),  Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  for  a  group  of  magnificent 
Malmaison  Carnations,  and  to  Sir  Frederic  Wigan  (grower,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young)  for  Orchids.  Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  Cannas ;  to  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond, 
for  the  following  groups  : — 1,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  2,  Crotons  ; 
3,  Ivies  ;  and  4,  Maples.  Also  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.,  for  Gloxinias ;  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Chelsea,  for  1,  Roses  in  pots;  2,  Kalanchoe;  3,  Ivies  and  Water 
Lilies;  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sons,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton, 
for  Ferns.  Silver  medals  to  Mr.  Robt.  Green,  London,  for  Crotons ; 
Mr.  W.  Iceton,  for  Palms  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Thompson,  Palms,  &c. ;  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  Feltham,  for  group  of  out  herbaoeous 
flowers;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  for 
miscellaneous  group  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  for 
ont  herbaceous  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Stevenage, 
Herts,  for  cut  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  for  herbaoeous  flowers;  Mr.  W.  Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  for 
Roses;  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  &  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Maples; 
Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  for  Maples  ;  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons, 
for  cut  Roses ;  Mr.  S.  Eida,  Japanese  dwarf  trees ;  Messrs.  George 
Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  for  herbaceous  flowers.  Certificate  of  merit 
to  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  for  Strawberries.  Vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Robt.  Sydenham,  for  rustic  tube  decorations,  Sweet  Peas,  Spanish 
Irises;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs. 
Bath  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  for  Paeonies. 
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Colchester  Rose,  Jiiije  27th. 

This  show  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  grounds  of  East  Hill  House, 
the  residence  of  the  Mayor,  C.  E.  Egerton  Green,  Esq.  The  competition 
in  Roses  was  not  great,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  season,  and  the 
Richmond  (N.R.S.)  show  the  day  before.  Roses,  in  general,  were  below 
par,  and  the  standard  low.  In  thirty-six,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sods 
were  first,  the  blooms  being  of  greater  substance  than  those  of  their 
rivals,  but  they  had  no  noteworthy  flowers,  the  best  being  perhaps 
Marie  Verdier  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  second, 
the  best  bloom  being  a  good  typical  specimen  of  Bessie  Btowd,  whioh 
took  the  medal  in  this  division,  though  it  could  hardly  be  called  an 
exceptional  example.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  third,  with  more  expanded 
blooms ;  they  had  a  good  Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Bessie  Brown,  and  a 
nice  sample  of  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  which  many  amateurs  find  a 
difficult  Rose  to  get  good.  In  eighteen  Teas  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were 
again  first,  their  best  specimen  being  a  good  flower  of  The  Bride 
beautifully  tinted 
with  pink  on  the 
edges  of  the  petals, 
and  a  Madame  Cusin, 
also  well  coloured 
and  tinted.  Messrs. 

Prior  &  Son  were 
second,  having  Cleo¬ 
patra  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  as 
their  best.  Messrs. 

Frank  Cant  &  Co. 
followed  very  closely 
behind,  having  Ma¬ 
man  Cochet  in  good 
order,  and  a  fine 
well-shaped  flower  of 
Franqois  Dubreuil. 

In  garden  Roses, 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  were  easily 
first,  their  bunches 
being  not  only  good 
but  very  nicely  ar¬ 
ranged,  testifying 
to  much  pains  and 
skill ;  B.  Cant  and 
Sons  were  second. 

In  the  amateurs’ 
division  Mr.  Orpen 
was  first  for  eighteen 
Roses,  having  nice 
dean  specimens  of 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  Madame 
CusiD,  and  Mrs.  W. 

J.  Grant ;  Rev.  A. 

Foster-Melliar 
second  with  a  poor 
stand,  Bessie  Brown 
and  Golden  Gate 
being  his  best.  The 
same  order  prevailed 
in  twelve  Teas,  Mr. 

Orpen  having  Edith 
Giffard,  The  Bride, 
and  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  good  ;  and  Mr. 

Foster-Melliar’s  box 
as  usual  looking 
rather  dirty  and  un¬ 
cared-for,  La  Boule 
d’Or  being  the  best. 

For  Bix  similar  Teas  Mrs.  A.  Cant  was  first  with  Maman  Cochet,  Mr.  Orpen 
second  with  Souvenir  d’Elise,  and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  third  with  Edith 
Giffard,  a  Rose  which,  till  now,  has  been  very  good  this  year.  For  six 
similar  H.P.’s  or  H.T.’s  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  was  first,  and  Mr.  Orpen 
second,  varieties  forgotten,  but  they  were  not  exceptional ;  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar  third  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  which  looked  very  tired.  Most 
noticeable  among  the  minor  exhibits  were  two  most  excellent  sixes 
from  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  of  Hertford  Heath,  in  one  of  which  was  a  first- 
rate  bloom  of  Her  Majesty,  which  took  the  medal.  The  Tea  medal 
Rose  was  a  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet,  in  a  box  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Mamage,  and  a  capital  bloom  of  Madame  Cusin  occurred  in  a  box  of 
Mrs.  A.  Cant’s. 


Ivy- leaf  Pelargonium  Leopard.  (See  page  14.) 


known  doctor,  not  only  in  Colchester,  but  in  sporting  ciicles  all  over 
the  world,  and  he  must  have  had  something  very  extraordinary  in  his 
first  prize  stand  in  the  way  of  an  Alstroemeria,  for  when  we  were  hid 
away  for  a  pipe  after  lunch  at  the  back  of  the  secretary’s  tent,  a  well 
known  professional  hunted  him  up  and  asked  him  about  it.  Three  or 
four  times  he  was  accosted  about  it  as  we  went  together  to  look  at  the 
decorative  classes,  and  when  at  last  two  men  came  up  from  opposite 
sides  at  the  Fame  moment,  with  the  same  words  in  their  mouths,  “  What 
about  that  Alstroemeria  ?  ”  I  fled  in  despair. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Croydon  Horticultural,  July  3rd. 

The  show  of  this  influential  society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Addiscombe  Court,  Croydon,  yesterday,  splendid  weather  prevailing. 
Some  of  the  larger  Rose  entries  from  nurserymen  did  not  appear, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  boisterous  and  rainy  weather  of  the  last  few 
days.  On  the  whole  the  show  was  a  most  interesting  and  varied  one, 

fully  representative 
of  horticulture  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
The  exhibits  were 
staged  in  three  large 
maiquees,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  grassy 
patk.  The  local  nur¬ 
serymen’s  exhibits 
formed,  as  usual,  a 
strong  and  welcome 
adjunct,  the  hardy 
plantsmen  being 
especially  numerous. 

Looking  over  the 
schedule,  we  were 
surprised  to  see  such 
large  prizes  offered 
for  Palms  and  groups 
of  Palms  (as  much 
as  140s.  and  silver 
medal  for  a  group  of 
Palms  in  class  57), 
while  the  classes 
encouraging  fruits 
and  vegetables  could 
only  offer  15s.  as 
the  highest  for  first 
prizes.  The  tables 
should  be  turned,  for 
what  is  there  in 
Palms,  or  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  them  ?  There 
was,  however,  no 
competition  for 
Palms,  which  is 
surely  remarkable. 

Roses. 

In  class  3,  for 
twenty-four  Roses, 
distinct,  the  first 
prize  of  £1  fell  to 
Mr.  T.  Butcher,  nur¬ 
seryman,  Shirley, 
whose  collection,  to 
say  the  least,  was 
nothing  to  boast 
about.  Mrs.  John 
Laing  was  fairly 
shown,  as  also  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  London¬ 
derry,  and  one  bloom 

of  A.  K  Williams.  Mr.  J.  R.  Box  followed  with  third  prize  ;  no  second- 
There  were  no  entries  in  any  of  the  classes  up  to  No.  8.  This  latter 
was  for  thirty-six  distinct  Roses,  in  which  a  25-guinea  Challenge  Cup 
was  awarded.  Mrs.  Hayward  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter),  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  won  for  the  second  time  in  succession  with  moderate 
blooniB,  including  Ulrich  Brunner,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Giant,  Mrs.  Sbarman  Crawford,  Mrs.  F.  Cant  (good),  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (fair),  Madame 
G.  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was  a  very  good  second  with  blooms  of 
smaller  size.  He  had  some  good  specimens  of  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie 
Brown,  Muriel  Grahame,  Carcline  Testout,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Mrs. 


Apart  from  Roses,  the  show  was  a  most  excellent  one  ;  and,  remem¬ 
bering  former  Colchester  Rose  Shows,  I  can  only  say  that  the  society  and 
its  shows  have  improved  year  by  year  ever  since  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  decorative  classes  and  tables  were  subjects 
of  much  interest  and  criticism  of  the  judging,  as  is  customary.  The 
Asparagus  gigantic,  as  usual,  and  the  herbaceous  plants,  I  believe, 
very  fine.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  walking  about  with  a  very  well 


Ed.  Mawley,  and  Innocente  Pirola. 

Mr.  R.  E.  West  of  Reigate  led  off  in  class  9  for  two  dozen  distinct 
varieties.  He  had  a  collection  of  moderate  blooms,  many  of  them 
lacking  refinement.  His  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  and  Capt.  Hayward  were  each  good  blooms.  For  eighteen  Tea 
or  Noisette  Roses,  in  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  led  off  with  a 
strong  and  very  fine  lot,  amongst  the  best  in  the  show.  The  stand 
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included  especially  fine  blooms  of  Muriel  Grahame,  Innocente  Piiola, 
Sylph,  F.  Kruger,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Caroline  Testout, 
and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Mrs.  Hayward  was  a  poor  second.  In  the 
succeeding  olass,  however,  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  in  bunches  of  three, 
she  had  some  good  blooms,  though  the  only  exhibitor.  Bessie  Brown, 
K.  A.  Victoria,  F.  Michelon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alf.  Colomb,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Laing  formed  the  display.  Then,  again,  for  twelve  of  one  variety  the 
same  competitor  led,  having  in  this  case  an  even  set  of  splendid  blooms 
of  Her  Majesty ;  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  followed  as  a  strong  second  with 
lovely  Maman  Coohet  blooms ;  third,  Mr.  P.  Burnand,  Hill  Grange, 
Reigate. 

Mr.  R.  E.  West  beat  Mr.  Burnand  in  class  14  for  twelve  distinct 
Roses;  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Bridesmaid,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  were  particularly  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  Bethune  led  off  for 
the  twelve  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  distinct,  with  capital  blooms.  The 
rain  had  had  its  effect,  but  Bridesmaid,  Franoisca  Kruger,  and  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley  varieties  were  lovely.  He  again  led  for  four  distinct  varieties, 
three  of  eaoh ;  while  for  nine,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  W.  Amsden,  Croydon, 
was  first.  Mr.  W.  Holmes-Davis,  Thornton  Heath,  won  in  olass  17  for 
six  varieties. 

Local  Classes. 

In  the  amateurs’  section,  for  a  7-guinea  Challenge  Cup  and  N.R.S. 
silver-gilt  medal,  twelve  distinct  Roses  being  asked  for,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lascelles,  Middleheath,  Croydon,  was  placed  first.  H's  stand  included 
very  oreditable  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Her 
Majesty,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  La  France,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Madame  V. 
Verdier,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Mr.  W.  Holmes-Davis  oame  third  ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gifford  as  second.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  led  off  for  six  H.P. 
Roses,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Amsden  second,  each  with  strong  fresh  blooms 
There  were  eight  entries  in  this  olass.  For  six  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses, 
distinct,  Mr.  Lascelles  again  showed  the  way  with  inferior  blooms ;  and 
second,  Mr.  C.  B.  Crisp  of  Croydon.  The  latter  won  for  six  blooms  of 
one  variety,  he  staging  Her  Majesty. 

Table  Decorations. 

The  competition,  as  is  usual  at  the  Croydon  Show,  was  keen  amongst 
table  decorators.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Robinson,  Roma,  Stafford  Road,  Wallington, 
led  in  class  25  with  a  graceful  display,  mostly  in  pink  Sweet  Peas 
and  Cornflowers.  Mrs.  C.  Chaff,  Park  Hill  Nurseries,  Croydon, 
followed  second  with  a  heavier  yellow  Poppy  arrangement.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Robinson  led  also  in  speoial  class  B,  with  a  similar  display  to  her  other 
table.  For  a  flower  stand  arrangement  Mrs.  West  of  Reigate  was 
placed  first  with  a  gaudy  display.  Mrs.  C.  Chaff  had  the  finest  bouquet. 
Mr.  C.  Lane,  Bintwood,  Upper  Caterham,  won  for  twelve  graceful  table 
plants;  Mr.  G.  Lewry,  Duppas  Hill,  Lee,  coming  second. 

Sweet  Peas. — Mr.  C.  B.  Crisp  was  placed  first  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas,  in  eight  varieties.  He  staged  White  Eagle,  Captain  of  the 
Blues,  Princess  Beatrice,  H.  M.  Stanley,  Emily  Eokford,  Aurora,  Lord 
Stanley,  Primrose,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Orange  Prince,  Venus,  and 
Ignea.  His  bunches  were  massive,  and  given  plenty  of  room.  Second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  H.  S tell,  Castle  Hill,  Addington,  who  had  out  more 
stalk  and  leaf.growth,  which  aided  the  effect  only  that  the  blooms  were 
smaller.  His  Meteor,  Salopian,  Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Primrose  were 
sweet. 

Hardy  and  Other  Flowers. — Mr.  G.  Lewry  led  for  twenty-four 
bunches,  but  the  selection  was  not  at  all  choice,  nor  especially  fine. 
There  are  plenty  of  good  things  offered  by  the  numerous  nurserymen, 
and  these  should  find  a  place  instead  of  inferior  flowers. 

Mrs.  Haywood’s  able  gardener  from  Reigate  was  deservedly  placed 
first  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers.  He 
staged  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Utrioularia  montana,  Masdevallia  Chimsera, 
Erica  ventricosa,  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Cannas,  Cypripediums, 
Dendrobiums,  Vandas,  PUalaeuopsis  amabilis.  For  a  collection  of 
Gloxinias,  Mr.  R.  V.  Barrow,  Park  Hill,  Croydon,  was  first,  and  Mr. 
J.  Galvin,  Russell  Dene,  Purley,  was  winner  for  a  group  of  plants 
(olass  76).  Mr.  J.  Slater  of  Homedale  Park  Hills,  was  first  in  the  new 
class  for  a  table  of  decorative  plants.  Mr.  C.  Lane  was  second ;  and 
Mr.  R.  V.  Barrow  third.  All  were  tasty. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  beautiful  GCnothera  rosea  was  in  grand  form  from  Mr.  Amos 
Perry  of  Winchmore  Hill.  Some  of  the  English  Irises  strongly 
resemble  varieties  of  I.  Ksempferi.  Astrantia  oarniolioa,  with  rosy 
flowers,  was  also  good.  The  exhibit  was  select.  Mr.  John  Carlton, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  had  a  bright  corner,  including  Iris  Monneri,  Centaurea 
dealbata,  Lathyrus  rotundifolius,  Dicentra  eximia,  and  Clematis  recta, 
all  of  them  good  subjects  for  the  border. 

Mr.  Ed.  Kromer,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon,  staged  a  group  of  Orohids. 
His  Lselia  purpurata  was  very  strong,  Aerides  Fieldingi,  Cattleya 
Warneri,  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus,  Disa  grandiflora,  and  Onoidium 
curtum  were  conspicuous.  Mr.  S.  Eida  showed  his  Japanese  dwarfed 
trees,  which  always  create  muoh  amused  interest;  while  amongst  seed 
merchants  were  Messrs.  E.  W.  &  S.  Rogers  of  High  Street,  Croydon, 
with  an  interesting  exhibit  of  manures  and  horticultural  sundries.  A 
number  of  beautiful  photographs  on  easels,  showing  artificial  indoor 


and  outdoor  ferneries,  &o.,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Eggett  &  Son, 
artistic  rook  workers,  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey. 

A  group  of  well  grown  double  and  single  tuberous  Begonias  was 
sect  from  Forest  Hill,  and  was  a  feature  of  attraction.  Eight  well 
grown  pot  Peaoh,  Plum,  and  Nectarine  trees,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
fair-sized  odorous  fruits,  were  sent  from  Oaklawn,  Edenbridge,  by 
W.  Fletcher,  Esq.  They  would  have  benefited  by  being  thinned. 
And  almost  by  the  side  of  them  were  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons’ 
handsome  Cannas. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood, 
arranged  a  magnificent  group  of  Gloxinias,  rising  upward  in  a  rounded 
mass  from  the  grass.  The  effect  was  good,  and  the  plants  were 
individually  exceedingly  well  flowered — in  faot,  they  were  phenomenal 
in  this  respect.  The  leafage  was  very  vigorous,  some  might  say  too 
vigorous ;  but  good  flowering  qualities  only  come  with  plenty  of  strong 
foliage.  The  varieties  were  numerous,  and  proved  a  very  superior 
strain. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  had  Heuchera 
sanguines,  Coreopsis,  Irises  galore,  Pentstemons,  Lyohises,  &c.,  a  fine 
display. 

Fruit. — For  thre9  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Lintott,  Marden 
Park,  had  first  with  good  samples  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
Denne  Park,  was  a  fair  seoond.  Mr.  W.  Lintott  also  led  for  Buokland 
Sweetwater  bunches,  with  large  berries.  He  also  led  for  fifty  Straw¬ 
berries.  Mr.  Salter  was  first  for  one  Melon,  a  specimen  of  The 
Countess. 

A  splendid  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  Falkland  Park. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box,  had  also  a  good  display  in  this  line,  and  a  fine 
assortment  of  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  of  Crawley 
were  forward  with  Roses,  cut  shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jaokman  &  Son,  Woking,  brough.  forward  Delphiniums, 
Linum  arboreum,  Shirley  Poppies,  English  Irises,  Lilinm9,  Carnations, 
and  many  fine  .border  plants. 

- — - - — 

Windsor. 

Rose  Grower’s  Trophy. — Windsor  Rose  Society’s  annual  show> 
which  for  several  years  was  held  in  the  Castle  gro  inds  under  Queen 
Victoria’s  patronage,  took  place  on  Saturday  on  Fellows’  Eyot,  Eton, 
and  it  was  marked  by  another  viotory  for  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  of 
Colchester,  who  again  won  the  Queen  Victoria  challenge  cup.  Mr.  Cant 
thrice  won  the  cup  which  the  late  Queen  origiually  presented,  and  it 
became  his  property.  Her  Majesty  gave  another  cup  in  1899,  and  Mr. 
Cant  again  won. 

Edinburgh  Gardeners. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  held  their  annual  excursion 
on  Saturday  week,  when  the  members  travelled  by  rail  to  Aberdour, 
where  conveyances  were  waiting.  A  drive  through  the  grounds 
of  Donibristle,  with  its  magnificent  avenues  of  stately  trees 
and  well-kept  parks,  was  muoh  enjoyed.  At  Fordell  H  >use  the 
party  were  conducted  through  the  hothouses,  gardens,  pinetum, 
and  policies,  all  of  which  were  found  in  the  best  of  order  and  neatness. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  proprietrix,  and  to 
Mr.  Ramsay,  gardener,  for  his  kindness  and  attention,  was  proposed  by 
the  president,  Mr.  Comfort,  and  heartily  aooorded.  After  a  pleasant 
drive  to  Aberdour,  tea  was  served  by  Mr.  Weber,  of  the  Woodside 
Hotel,  after  which  the  party  returned  by  train  to  Edinburgh. 

Bristol  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  St.John’s  Parish 
Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  June  27th.  Mr.  E.  Binfield  occuoied  the 
chair.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  The 
paper  for  the  evening  was  on  the  “  Culture  of  Orchids,”  being  the  first 
prize  essay,  kindly  given  by  Mr.  Green,  Redland,  and  won  by  Mr.  F. 
Lee  of  Redland,  who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  masterly  way  his 
paper  was  put  together,  proving  by  it  that  he  has  made  a  s'udy  of  this 
most  popular  flower.  Mr.  Lee  mentioned  the  rapid  strides  which 
Orchid  culture  has  made  during  the  past  few  years,  the  large 
importations  into  this  country,  as  well  as  the  reasonable  prices  which 
they  can  now  be  bought  at,  causing  many  hortio  ib  urists  to  make  them 
their  special  hobby.  The  lecturer  gave  a  selection  of  the  best  varieties 
to  grow,  such  as  Cypripediums,  Dendrobiums,  Cattleyas,  Od  >nto- 
glossums,  and  others,  and  also  cultural  directions,  including  potting, 
watering,  &c.,  emphasising  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  as  being  the 
most  important  item  of  successful  cultivation.  Drainage  needed 
careful  attention,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  surplus  moisture,  owing  to 
the  more  frequent  waterings  needed  compared  with  other  plants.  For 
composts  Mr.  Lee  recommended  equal  parts  living  sphagnum  moss  and 
fibrous  peat;  proper  Orchid  pots  being  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
flower  pot,  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely  amongst  the  roots, 
fresh  air  being  most  essential  for  their  well  being.  The  different 
species  requiring  different  treatment,  Mr.  Lee  went  into  details  for  the 
cultivation  of  eaoh,  in  such  a  way  that  every  member  present  was  able 
to  carry  away  many  valuable  hints.  Concluding  his  paper,  the  leotnrer 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  different  pests  which  Orohids  were  subjeot  to, 
as  also  the  best  methods  for  their  destruction.  Altogether  the  paper 
was  brim  full  of  information,  and  was  muoh  appreciated  by  all  present. 
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An  excellent  discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  warmly  congratulated 
on  his  success.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows  : — Dish  of  Straw¬ 
berries. — First,  N.  C.  Dobson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thioday)  ;  second, 
Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.).  Orchid  in  bloom. — First, 
Bruce  Cole,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lee)  ;  second,  G.  Howes,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  White).  Six  Tea  or  Noisette  RoseB. — First,  N.  C. 
Dobson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Thoday);  second,  A.  Baker,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Orchard).  A  certificate  of  merit  went  to  Lady  Cave  (gardener, 
Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.8.)  for  twelve  Cauliflowers. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  closing  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  present  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  19th  inst.,  at  70,  Viotoria  Street,  West 
minster,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B  A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  by 
Mr.  H.  Helm  Clayton  of  the  Bine  Hill  Observatory,  U.S.A.,  on  “  The 
Eclipse  Cyclone,  the  Diurnal  Cyclones,  and  the  Cyclones  and  Anti¬ 
cyclones  of  Temperate  Latitudes,”  was  read  by  the  secretary.  The 
author  has  discussed  the  meteorological  observations  made  along  the 
path  of  the  total  solar  eclipse  in  the  United  States  on  May  28th,  1900, 
and  also  those  made  during  three  previous  eclipses.  He  finds  that  a 
oyclone  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  eclipse,  though  the  changes  are  very 
minute  and  feeble,  the  fall  of  temperature  developing  a  cold-air  cyclone 
in  an  astonishingly  short  time,  with  all  the  peculiar  circulation  of 
winds  and  distribution  of  pressure  which  constitute  suoh  a  cyclone. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Napier  Denison  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  on 
“The  Seismograph  as  a  Sensitive  Barometer,”  was  also  read  by  the 
secretary.  A  Milne  seismograph  was  installed  in  1898  at  the  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Office,  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  the  author  has  since  that  time 
compared  its  movements  with  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
recorded  by  his  aerograph.  He  finds  that  when  the  barometric 
pressure  is  high  over  the  Pacific  slope  from  British  Columbia  southward 
to  California,  while  off  the  Pacific  coast  the  barometer  is  comparatively 
low,  the  horizontal  pendulum  of  the  seismograph  tends  to  move  towards 
the  eastward.  This  movement  appears  to  be  due  to  a  distortion  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  caused  by  the  heavier  air  over  the  Pacific  slope 
depressing  the  underlying  land  surface  below  its  normal  position,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  comparatively  light  air  over  the  adjacent  ocean 
tends  to  allow  the  sea  and  earth  beneath  to  rise  above  its  normal  level. 
It  has  been  found  that  when  an  extensive  storm  area  is  approaching 
from  the  westward,  and  often  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
local  barometer  begins  to  fall,  the  pendulum  of  the  seismograph  swings 
steadily  to  the  eastward,  completely  masking  any  diurnal  fluctuations 
that  might  have  existed,  as  the  storm  area  approaches,  and  in  the  event 
of  it  being  followed  by  an  important  high  area,  the  pendulum  will  begin 
to  swing  towards  the  westward  before  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  this 
area’s  position  on  the  current  weather  charts. 

Rhododendrons  at  Glasgow  Exhibition. 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  Exhibition  at  any  time  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  call  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  citizens  alike,  the 
conformation  and  richness  of  natural  beauty  attracting  to  this 
particular  spot  of  the  famous  Kelviu  Valley  attracts  thousands  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Kelvin  Grove,  so  sweetly  sung  by  the  poets,  is 
even  yet  replete  with  many  a  charm  of  its  former  self.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  the  scene  of  this  comparatively  well  populated  district  was 
a  country  resort  for  the  Glasgowegians,  where  many  a  pleasant  stroll 
was  enjoyed  by  love-sick  swain  and  hoary  sire  alike.  From  what 
remains  of  the  original  character  of  the  woody  grove  it  needs  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  clothe  it  in  the  garb  of  the  poet.  The  river 
is  beautifully  winding  in  its  course  almost  from  itB  source  till  it  falls 
into  the  great  mother  Clyde.  But  its  course  through  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  Kelvin  Grove  Park  is  very  specially  marked  with  all  its 
inherent  beauty,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  citizens  and  rulers  of 
a  go-ahead  city  like  Glasgow  for  the  meritorious  act  of  preservation. 

The  already  well  arranged  grounds  enclosing  the  exhibition 
buildings  have  been  very  considerably  brightened  up  by  the  aid  of 
exhibits  from  various  nurserymen.  We  noticed  very  specially  a 
magnificent  display  of  Rhododendrons,  before  the  grand  restaurants  of 
Mr.  MaoKillop  and  Mr.  MacKenzie  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  from 
Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson,  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  the  grounds  would  be 
considerably  improved  did  all  the  exhibitors  contribute  more  flowering 
shrubs,  and  less  of  the  ornamental  foliage  types.  A  flowering  plant 
always  commands  the  attention  of  everyone,  while  the  beauties  of  a 
foliage  plant  may  only  appeal  to  the  tastes  of  a  few.  Mr.  Thomson’s 
Rhododendrons  have  certainly  added  a  luxurious  beauty  to  the  part  of 
the  grounds  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  arranged  in  two  lots, 
one  of  which  is  comprised  of  medium-sized  plants,  and  the  other  of 
specimen.  The  latter  lot  evidently  is  a  valuable  one,  judging  from  the 
size  of  plants  and  the  extra  fine  types.  Almost  every  shade  of  colour 
common  to  the  species  is  represented,  and  both  flowers  and  trusses  are 
very  large  and  profuse.  If  some  think  the  Orchid  the  queen  of  flowers 
in  the  indoor  department  of  gardening,  we  think  the  finer  types  of 
Rhododendrons  assuredly  merit  the  same  title  for  the  out-of-door 
department.  At  all  events  they  have  an  orchidaceous  appearance  in 
Kelvin  Grove  amid  so  many  green  shrubs  and  trees,  and  picturesque 
buildings.  In  conclusion  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  Mr.  Thomson 
has  had  for  many  years  great  fame  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his 
Rhododendrons,  and  the  exhibit  at  Kelvin  Grove  is  no  small  credit  to  his 
already  well-earned  merit. — Peanta. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


Vines  .—Early  Forced  Houses. — After  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  the 
Vines  should  be  thoroughly  syringed  to  cleanse  them  of  dust  and  insects. 
The  worst  of  these  pests  is  the  mite  known  as  red  spider,  which  in  its 
countless  numbers  so  impoverishes  the  leaves  that  they  fall  prematurely, 
and  the  buds  are  so  ill-formed  that  the  growths  from  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  are  poor,  and  the  fruit  scanty  or  indifferent.  Where  red 
spider  has  disfigured  the  foliage  and  caused  some  of  the  leaves  to  fall, 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  early  and  hard  forcing,  laterals  should  be 
encouraged  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bearing  shoots,  so  as  to  excite 
root  action  and  prevent  the  pruning  buds  starting  into  growth.  These 
buds,  though  the  leaves  may  have  fallen,  will  not  start  provided  there 
is  growth  above  them  to  appropriate  the  sap,  and  they  will  usually 
pei feet  the  embryonic  growth  and  crop  formation  of  the  coming  season. 
Where  the  basal  and  main  leaves  are  fresh,  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
laterals,  especially  in  the  case  of  weakly  Vines  and  those  long  subjected 
to  early  forcing,  should  be  encouraged  from  the  extremities,  or  above 
the  pruning  buds  only,  and  in  any  case  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  principal  leaves.  The  Vines  must  not  be  allowed  to 
go  to  rest,  or  they  will  make  a  second  growth  late  in  the  summer. 
Therefore,  syringe  every  evening  until  they  are  freed  of  dust  and  red 
spider,  or,  if  other  pests,  apply  an  insecticide,  and  then  syringe  occa¬ 
sionally  so  as  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long  as  possible  in  health. 
Ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent  day  and  night,  and  if  there  are  movable 
lights  they  may  be  taken  off  in  mild  weather.  Where,  however,  it  is 
intended  to  lift  the  Vines  and  lay  the  roots  in  fresh  compost  near  the 
surface,  the  roof-lights  must  only  be  moved  on  condition  that  they  are 
held  in  readiness  to  place  over  the  Vines  in  oase  of  heavy  rains,  as  a 
wet  soil  is  not  favourable  to  lifting.  There  is  no  cleanser  equal  to  rain 
from  the  clouds,  and  a  judicious  withdrawal  of  the  roof-lights  frees  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaves  of  mealy  bug,  red  spider,  and  thrips,  where 
they  are  quite  safe  from  insecticides  applied  from  beneath. 

Grapes  Colouring. — Nourishment  applied  at  this  stage  may  not 
materially  benefit  the  ripening  fruit,  but  it  certainly  prevents  exhaustion 
of  the  Vines  where  the  crops  are  heavy.  It  should  be  of  a  sustaining 
rather  than  stimulating  nature,  such  as  dissolved  bones,  three  parts; 
sulphate  of  potash,  one  and  a  half  part;  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  half 
part,  mixed,  applying  4  oz3.  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  and  just 
pointing  over  the  surface  of  the  border,  afterwards  watering  moderately. 
Thorough  supplies  of  water  are  needed  for  the  perfection  of  the  crop, 
but  excessive  soil  moisture  tends  to  undue  shanking,  indifferent 
colouring,  and  is  not  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the  buds  and 
ripening  of  the  wood.  A  light  mulch  of  spent  material  will  promote 
uniform  moisture  and  surface  rooting.  Outside  borders  may  not  be 
neglected  where  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  moistened  by  the  recent 
rains.  Moderate  air  moisture  is  still  required  for  the  foliage,  damping 
down  the  house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  but  there  must  not  be  a 
close  atmosphere. 

He  Kitclien  Garden. 

Broccoli. — This  important  crop  ought  now  to  be  finally  planted, 
selecting  ground  that  is  in  good  heart  but  firm.  There  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  inserting  the  plants,  but  holes  can  be  made  with  a  crowbar 
of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  roots  straight  down.  Plant  in  rows  not 
less  than  2  feet  apart,  the  plants  being  18  inches  asunder.  Osborn’s 
Winter  White,  Leamington,  Cattell’s  Eolipse,  and  Late  Queen  form  a 
good  succession. 

Borecole. — A  quantity  of  these  also  may  be  planted  out  on  any  good, 
vacant  ground.  Water  well  at  time  of  planting,  and  cover  with  dry 
soil.  The  Tall,  and  Dwarf  Green  Curled  and  Asparagus  Kale  are  hardy 
and  useful. 

Savoys. — Dwarf,  sturdy  plants  of  Savoys  should  be  accorded  a  good 
position  in  rich  soil.  Plant  in  quantity  according  to  the  demand.  The 
Early  Dwarf  Ulm  comes  in  useful  if  wanted  in  early  autumn. 
Drumhead  is  a  suitable  main  orop  variety. 

Peas. — Clear  off  exhausted  haulm  of  early  varieties,  and  place  sticka 
to  the  latest  rows.  Those  in  bearing  support  with  water,  liquid  manure, 
and  mulch  the  surface  alongside  the  rows  with  grass  or  manure. 

Beans. — Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  if  grown  on  the  dwarfing  system, 
must  be  frequently  stopped.  Even  when  the  points  reach  the  tops  of 
tall  stakes  they  may  be  nipped  off;  this  favours  the  setting  of  pods. 
Water  copiously,  and  lay  down  a  mulching  of  manure  on  each  side  the 
rows. 

8pinach. — Early  rows  now  run  to  seed  clear  off  or  dig  in,  occupying 
spaoe  with  Celery,  Winter  Greens,  Coleworts  or  Cabbage.  Viotoria 
Spinach,  which  produces  large  leaves,  is  a  good  variety  to  cultivate. 
Perpetual  Spinaoh  may  also  be  sown  now  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring 
use. 
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Celery. — Continue  planting  until  sufficient  rows  are  secured.  Small 
and  sturdy  plants  that  have  had  no  check  and  are  well  furnished  with 
roots  are  best.  Give  a  copious  watering  to  settle  soil,  and  afterwards 
as  required.  Trim  off  small  leaves  and  suckers  from  early  rows,  the 
plants  of  which  are  of  considerable  size.  Tie  the  foliage  loosely  together, 
and  draw  earth  to  stems.  A  few  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be 
benefioial  to  these. 

Turnips.- — On  a  piece  of  good  rich  ground  make  a  sowing  of  Chirk 
Castle  Black  Stone  Turnips.  Draw  the  drills  and  soak  liberally  with 
liquid  manure  before  sowing,  also  give  a  dusting  of  superphosphate, 
which  will  induce  a  quick  growth. 

Lettuce. — The  supply  of  tender  Lettuce  must  be  continued  by 
frequently  sowing  small  quantities  at  a  time  in  moistened  drills,  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand.  Bath  or  Brown  Cos,  Tom  Thumb  Selected,  and 
All  the  Tear  Round  are  reliable  sorts  for  present  sowing.  Thin  out 
seedlings  before  crowding  takes  place. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — With  adequate  moisture  at  the  roots  and  a 
free  run  for  the  latter  in  good  soil,  plenty  of  fruit  will  form  and  swell 
to  a  good  size.  Cut  them  before  they  attain  a  large  size,  being  then 
muoh  better  for  use. 

Tomatoes. — Give  frequent  attention  to  the  outdoor  plants  in 
regulating  growth  and  rubbing  off  lateral  shoots,  chiefly  confining 
the  plants  to  one  main  stem.  Sufficient  supplies  of  water  are  also 
necessary,  and  afford  liquid  manure  to  heavily  cropped  plants. 
Tomatoes  planted  out  under  glass  or  grown  in  pots  are  now  producing 
fruit  freely.  Top-dressings  of  rich  material,  aided  by  artificials,  must 
be  given,  as  well  as  occasional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 

Cucumbers. — In  houses  and  frames  regulate  the  growth  and  cut  out 
exhausted  leaves  and  stems,  stepping  the  shoots  at  the  second  or  third 
joint.  Top-dressings  of  loam  mixed  with  decayed  manure,  a  sprinkling 
of  soot  and  native  guano,  all  well  incorporated,  and  spread  lightly  on 
the  surface  round  the  plants,  will  cause  tbe  production  of  fibrous  roots 
in  quantity.  As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  mounds  become  dry,  which 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  daily,  sprinkle  liberally  with  water,  and  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Fruits  should  not  hang  on  the  plants  too  long. 

Melons. — While  Melons  are  growing  and  swelling  fruit  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  moist  root-run  to  encourage  activity  of  the 
roots.  Not  more  than  five  equally  sized  fruits  should  be  allowed  on 
one  plant,  and  superfluous  growths  must  be  rigidly  subdued.  As  the 
ripening  period  approaches  lessen  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
decrease  ihe  atmospheric  moisture. 


Mr.  John  Sim. 


The  death  of  Mr.  John  Sim  occurred  on  June  24th  at  hie  residence 
at  West  Cults.  He  was  well  known  in  Aberdeenshire  and  Kincardine¬ 
shire  as  a  highly  successful  florist  and  fruit  grower.  Mr.  Sim,  who  was 
born  in  1824 — and  had  thus  reached  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven 
years — was  bred  to  the  gardening  trade,  but  afterwards  went  into 
farming  at  Whitestripes.  Whilst  engaged  in  farming  at  Whitestripes 
Mr.  Sim  completed  a  botanical  survey  of  Scotston  Moor,  which  was 
published  some  forty  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Walker,  in  his 
“  Commonty  of  Perwinnis,”  makes  hearty  acknowledgement  of  the 
valuable  work  done  by  Mr.  Sim  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Sim  afterwards 
removed  to  Gateside,  Strachan,  and  during  his  tenancy  there  commenced 
on  an  extensive  scale  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries.  In  this  enterprise 
his  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  farmers  and  crofters  in  the 
district,  and  by  this  means  the  severity  of  bad  times  was  to  a  large 
extent  discounted,  and  the  district  made  the  start  towards  its  present 
well-known  reputation  as  a  centre  of  Strawberry  culture.  After 
having  been  tenant  of  Gateside  for  nearly  twenty  years,  Mr.  Sim 
bought  a  small  property,  known  as  the  Temple,  situated  a  few  miles 
from  Stonehaven,  where  he  continued  his  business  of  florist  and  fruit 
grower.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  botanical  researches  Mr.  Sim  came  in 
contact  with  most  of  the  prominent  botanists  of  the  day.  Latterly  he 
had  been  living  with  one  of  his  daughters  at  West  Cults.  His  eldest 
son,  Thomas,  was  educated  in  botany  at  Chiswick,  Kew,  and  afterwards 
at  Harvard  University,  United  States.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Forestry  Department  in  South  Africa,  where  he  was  lately  joined  by 
his  brother  James,  who  is  also  an  enthusiastic  botanist.  Another 
brother  has  taken  up  the  seed  trade.  Mr.  Sim  had  three  sous  and  two 
daughters. 

- - «•#.> - 


Phenological  Observations, 


July  5th  to  11th. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


5 

Fri. 

Chaffinch’s  sorg  ceases. 

6 

Sat . 

Old  Midsummer  Day. 

n 

l 

Son. 

G  ov\  w<  rm  shines. 

s 

Mon. 

Lappit  moth  seen. 

9 

Tu. 

Shore  beetle  seen. 

10 

Wed. 

Yellow  under. wing  moth  seen. 

11 

Thr. 

Elepl  ant  haw  km  th  seen. 

Double  yellow  Rose. 
Resided  C  epis. 
Nasturtium. 

Eveni'  g  Primrose. 
Marsh  Sowthistle. 
Speckled  Snapdragon. 
Yellow  L  tpine. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  EDITOR,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.  W.  F.). — 1,  Veronica  Teucrium  dubia;  2, 
Veronica  Teucrium.  (./.  C.). — Rubus  odoratus.  ( A .  P.). — 1,  Philadel- 
phus  microphyllus  ;  2,  Geum  chiloense  fl.-pl. ;  3,  Pernettya  mucronata  ; 
4,  Py rethrum  Parthenium  ;  5,  Lychnis  Walkeri.  ( L .  F.). — Lirioden- 
dron  tulipifera,  the  Tulip  Tree.  (M.  T.). — 1,  Boronia  elatior ;  2, 
Fuchsia  Countess  of  Aberdeen  (we  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties 
of  florists’  flowers)  ;  3,  Vicia  unijuga  ;  4,  Callamintha  grandiflora ;  5, 
Allium  narcissiflorum.  (R.). — Oxalis  corniculata  atropurpurea,  one  of 
the  finest  of  rookery  plants.  (U.  L.). — Oncidium  candidum  ;  2, 
Cattleya  labiata  Gaskelliana  ;  3,  Cattleya  labiata  Eldorado ;  4,  Disa 
Veitchi ;  5,  Cypripedium  Parishi.  (J.  B.). — The  true  Dendrobium 
moschatum.  (A  Weekly  Reader). — Cattleya  Mossise. 

Diseased  Potato  Tops  (Shaiv). — The  tops  are  affected  by  the  Potato 
leaf  curl  fungus,  Macrosporium  solani,  which  attacks  the  stem,  usually 
close  to  the  ground  at  first,  and  gradually  creeps  up,  first  causing  the 
leaves  to  curl,  and  finally  the  stem  also  collapses.  When  the  leaves 
first  curl  there  is  usually  no  external  sign  of  the  fungus,  but  at  a  later 
stage  the  stem  and  leaves  become  more  or  less  studded  with  blackish, 
minutely,  velvety  patches,  which  represent  the  conidia  or  spores  of  the 
fungus  on  the  surface  of  the  host.  The  conidia  are  large,  olive-brown, 
and  divided  into  numerous  cells  by  septa  crossing  at  right  angles.  It 
is  allied  to  it  if  not  identical  with  the  fungus  causing  “black  stripe  ” 
on  the  Tomato.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  practised  for 
preventing  the  Potato  disease,  hinders  the  disease  from  doing  serious 
mischief,  but  to  prevent  the  disease  it  is  neoessary  to  commence  spray¬ 
ing  early,  say  before  earthing,  again  after  the  Potatoes  have  been 
moulded  up,  and  again  when  the  tops  are  nearly  full  grown  or  the  chief 
growth  made,  or  when  showing  for  flowering.  This  treatment  acts 
equally  preventively  of  the  Potato  disease  as  well  as  against  leaf  ourl. 

Scum  on  Surface  of  Pond  (<?.  T.  B.). — The  sample  you  have 
forwarded  in  a  bottle  contains  some  confervaceous  plants,  freshwater 
alga,  numbers  of  the  lesser  rats-tail  maggots,  and  also  some  eelworms. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  far  from  wholesome  to  the 
neighbourhood,  though  the  plants  and  animals  will  prevent  offensive 
effluvia  to  a  great  extant.  Possibly  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
t  urn  on  the  water  some  ducks,  East  Indian,  so  that  they  may  feed  on 
the  vegetable  and  animal  growths,  and  by  their  constant  movements 
as  well  as  feeding  so  subdue  the  growths  as  to  clear  it  of  the  scum,  or 
at  least  render  it  more  presentable  to  the  eye.  Ordinary  ducks  would 
answer,  at  least  they  did  with  us  in  a  similar  case,  but  the  black  East 
Indian  ducks  are  much  the  more  ornamental,  and  certainly  quite  as 
serviceable.  If  the  ducks  are  not  favoured,  throw  flowers  of  sulphur 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  which  it  will  float,  sufficient  to  form  a 
thin  scum,  and  this  will  probably  have  a  good  effect  on  the  vegetable 
and  animal  growths  in  the  water.  We,  however,  advise  the  ducks,  say 
four  or  half  a  dozen  ducks  and  one  drake  to  about  every  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  area  of  water  surface. 

Vine  Roots  and  Leaves  ( R .  W.  D.). — The  roots  are  decayed  in 
places,  and  in  some  parts  completely  destroyed,  so  that  the  portion 
beyond  the  affection  are  of  no  further  use.  We  examined  them  very 
carefully  under  the  microscope,  but  found  only  bacterial  bodies — 
namely,  Bacterium  lineola,  which  is  present  in  most  soils,  especially 
the  soil  water  and  vegetable  matter  passed  or  passing  into  solution. 
This,  however,  is  not  pathogenic,  and  the  injury  has  probably  been 
caused  by  some  other  organism,  probably  eelworm,  though  it  sometimes 
arises  from  the  presence  of  organic  acids,  yet  there  does  not  appear  any 
reason  to  suspect  this  state — that  is,  sourness  of  the  soil — from  the 
components  of  the  border,  which  are  quite  sound.  We  should  give  the 
border  a  top-dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts  by 
measure,  applying  half  pound  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard,  and 
point  in  very  lightly,  not  disturbing  the  roots.  The  leaves  have  the 
appearance  of  attack  by  the  Vine  mite,  Pbytoptus  vitis,  but  there  was 
not  the  usual  growth  of  crineum  or  hairs,  but  a  reddish  distortion  of 
the  tissues  resembling  rust.  Nevertheless,  we  did  Dot  find  the  mite, 
or  even  the  rust  mite,  Tarsonymus  vitis,  indeed  no  animal  or  vegetable 
parasite,  but  neither  of  the  pests  named  are  at  times  easy  to  find,  nor 
always  present  on  tbe  affected  parts.  We  should  spray  the  Vine  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  with  tobacco  water  made  by  plaoing  1  oz. 
of  tobacco  powder,  as  sold  by  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  horticultural 
sundriesmeD,  in  a  vessel,  and  pouiing  on  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
covering  closely,  and  let  stand  until  cold,  then  strain,  and  apply  by 
means  of  syringe  with  a  spraying  nozzle. 
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Diseased  Tomatoes  (A.  A.). — You  will  find  your  query  answered  on 
page  5. 

Foxglove  Freak  (0.,  Portsmouth ). — Not  uncommon,  especially  where 
the  plant  has,  perhaps,  been  staived  during  a  period  of  its  growth,  with 
better  conditions  when  the  terminal  flower  develops.  Your  raceme 
shows  the  terminal  flower  sporting  into  the  “Gloxinia”  type,  with 
wide-open  corolla. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— July  3rd. 


Apples.  Tasmanian,  case 
Apricots,  20s., 24s.  ...box 

Bananas  .  8  0  12  0 

Figs,  green,  doz .  2  0  4  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ...  10  2  0 

„  Muscat  .  2  0  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

9  0tol2  0 

10  13 


Lemons,  Messinas,  case 

,,  Naples  . 

Melons,  each  . 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 
Strawberries,  lb . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
9  0tol2  0 


24  0 
1  0 
2  6 
0  4 


30  0 
2  0 
4  6 
1  0 


Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve  1  6 
Asparagus,  English,  100  1  6 

Batavia,  doz  .  2  0 

Beans,  French,  lb .  0  9 

Beet,  red,  doz .  0  6 

Broccoli,  bush .  0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  .  16 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch.  4  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz .  3  0 

Chicory,  Belgian,  lb  ...  0  4 

Corn  Salad,  strike .  10 

Cucumbers,  doz .  2  0 

Endive,  doz  .  1  3 

Greens,  bush .  1  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


Average  Whclesale  Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  [ 

2  0  to  3  0 


0  0 
2  0 
0  0 
10 
0  0 
0  0 
3  0 
6  0 
5  0 
0  0 

1  3 
3  0 

2  0 


Horseradish,  bnch . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Lettuce,  doz . . 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 
Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

Peas,  blue,  per  bus. 

Potatoes,  cwt . 

„  New  Jersey,  cwt 

Radishes,  doz  . 

Rhubarb,  doz . 

Shallots,  lb . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes, English,  lb.  ... 

Turnips,  doz.,  new . 

Watercress,  doz  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  2  to  1  6 
0  14  0 
1 


0  6 
0  8 


8  0 
0  6 


2 
0 
0  9 
0  0 
3  0 
6  0 
7  0 
9  0 
0  9 


Acers,  doz . . 

Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Grotons,  doz . 

Dracrena,  var.,  doz. 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ... 
Erica,  various,  doz. 
Euonymus,  var.,  doz.  ... 
Evergreens,  var.,  doz.  ... 

Ferns,  var..  doz . 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 


1  6 

.  0  2  0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices  — Plants  in  Pots 

s.  d.  s.  d  | 

. .12  0to24  0 


5  0 
21  0 
18  0 
18  0 
12  0 

9  0 
18  0 

6  0 
4  0 
4  0 

10  0 
9  0 
1  0 


12  0 
30  0 
36  0 
30  0 
30  0 
18  0 
36  0 
18  0 
18  0 
18  0 
16  0 
12  0 
5 


0  I 


Fuchsias  . 

Geraniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  pink,  doz . 

,,  King  of  Denmark, doz. 
Hydrangea  panicula,  doz. 
Hydrangeas,  white,  pink 

Lycopodiums,  doz . 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.... 

Mignonette,  doz . 

Myrtles,  doz.  . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

,,  specimens  . 

Pelargoniums . 

„  Ivy  leaf  ... 


s. 

Arums,  doz .  2 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch  1 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ...  1 

Cattleyas,  doz . 15 

Cornflower,  doz.  bnchs _  1 

Eucharis,  doz .  2 

Freesia,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  1 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches .  4 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  6 
Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs.  3 

Iceland  Poppies,  doz. bnchs  1 
Iris,  Spanish,  doz.  bnchs.  3 
Lilium  lanoifolium  album  2 
„  ,,  rubrum  3 

„  longiflorum .  1 

Lilac,  white,  bunch, 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers 

d.  s.  d.  | 

6  to  3  0 


Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs  12 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

6- 

0 

0 


2  6 
1  6 
18  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  0 

0  0 
9.  0 


2  0 
0  0 
18  0 


Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Mignonette,  English,  doz. 

Odontoglossums  . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

„  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

,,  red,  doz . 

Smilax,  bunch . 

Stephanotis,  doz . 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
Hweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

,,  coloured, doz. bnchs. 
Tuberoses,  gross  . 


1  0 

1  3 

0  4 

0  0 

4  0 

5  0 

0  3 

0  4 

6  0 

8  0 

0  6 

0  8 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

4  Oto  6  0 

4  0 

5  0 

4  0 

6  0 

3  0 

4  0 

18  0 

24  0 

9  0 

12  0 

3  0 

4  0 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8  0 

6  0 

9  0 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

66  0 

6  0 

8  0 

4  0 

6  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

3  0  to  4  0 

2  0 

3  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

2  0 

1  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 

3  0 

5  0 

1  0 

2  6 

2  6 

4  0 

2  0 

3  0 

2  0 

3  0 

3  0 

0  0 

Next  Week’s  Events. 


Friday,  July  5th. — Royal  Botanical  Society,  lecture  on  “  Plant  Culti¬ 
vation  in  British  Colonies,”  at  4  o’clock  p.m. 

Saturday,  July  6th. — Royal  Botanical  Society  meeting ;  Societe 
Frai^aise  d’Horticulture  de  Locdres  meeting  ;  Maidstone  Rose 
Show  ;  Sutton  Rose  Show  ;  Reading  Rose  Show. 

Monday,  July  8th. — United  Horticultural  Benevolent  and  Providential 
Society  Committees’  meeting. 

Tuesday,  July  9th.  —  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  (three  days)  ; 
Gloucester  Exhibition  ;  Harrow  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  10th. — Stambridge  and  District  Rose  and  Horticultural 
Society  Show  ;  Thornton  Heath  and  District  Horticultural  Society 
first  annual  (open)  Show ;  Worthing  Exhibition ;  Formby  Rose 
Show  ;  Warminster  Rose  Show. 

Thursday,  July  11th. — Bath  Floral  Fete  and  Rose  Show;  Eltham  Rose 
Show  ;  Helensburgh  Exhibition  ;  Wocdbridge  Exhibition. 


Heaping  Machines. 


Machines  which  have  been  put  away  in  good  order,  and  kept 
clean,  should  require  little  preparation  for  the  coming  harvest,  but 
where  any  serious  repairs  are  necessary  it  is  very  advisable  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  and  give  the  blacksmith  or  machinist  a  fair 
chance  to  do  his  work  properly  by  allowing  him  a  reasonable  time  to 
do  it  in.  Where,  however,  the  machine  to  be  repaired  is  an  old  self¬ 
raker  or  manual,  and  the  expense  to  be  incurred  is  at  all  a  serious  one, 
the  natural  question  suggests  itself,  “  Is  the  old  thing  worth  the 
expense  ?  ”  If  the  bidding  at  auction  sales  is  anything  to  go  by,  no 
old-type  machines  are  worth  repairing,  for  farmers  will  hardly  make  a 
bid  for  them,  whereas  for  useful  self-binders  £15,  £20,  and  £25  are 
sums  often  realised  for  machines  in  fair  going  order.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  binder  has  got  a  firm  hold,  notwithstanding 
all  the  prejudice  engendered  by  farmers’  conservatism  and  labourers* 
self-interest.  Another  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed  is  th  < t 
binders  are  an  absolute  necessity,  for  the  work  of  harvest  cannot  now 
be  done  without  them,  for  the  labour  difficulty  becomes  more  acute 
every  day,  and  the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when  corn  will  be 
harvested  in  no  other  way.  At  any  rate,  the  machines  have  the 
advantage  of  not  striking  for  higher  wages  at  inconvenient  times,  do 
not  get  drunk,  and  if  kept  in  order  are  always  ready  when  wanted. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  in  the  past  of  the  over-tightness  with 
which  much  of  the  corn  has  been  bound  when  string  has  been  used, 
and  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  the  sheaves  dry  again  when 
once  they  have  become  thoroughly  wet.  There  need  be  no  difficulty 
of  this  kind,  for  with  the  newest  machines  the  sheaves  may  be 
tied  slackly  as  well  as  tightly,  and  with  just  a  firm  knot. 
Harvest  men  often  used  to  tie  the  sheaves  so  slackly  that  half  of  them 
fell  to  pieces  when  touched  by  a  fork.  There  is  no  such  thing  with 
slackly  bound  reaper  sheaves,  as,  the  knot  holding,  the  sheaf  can 
be  lifted  to  the  waggon  without  losing  a  straw.  A  great  advantage  of 
string-bound  sheaves,  especially  in  the  case  of  Barley  in  showery 
weather,  is  the  absence  of  sprouted  corn  in  the  band,  and  consequent 
superiority  of  the  sample  over  a  hand-bound  one,  for  the  latter 
generally  contained  some  sprouted  grain  amongst  the  ears  of  the  land 
if  there  were  any  in  the  sheaf  at  all.  Another  advantage  of  the 
binder  is  the  greater  symmetry  with  which  the  ears  are  kept  to  the  right 
end  of  the  sheaf;  this  is  very  important,  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  ears 
from  contact  with  damp  soil  and  consequent  damage. 

The  cleanness  with  which  the  grain  is  cleared  from  the  ground  is 
the  most  marked  feature  of  string-bound  work,  and  many  farmers 
nowadays  have  little  use  for  a  horse  rake  except  in  the  hay  field.  The 
corn  also  goes  all  into  one  stack,  and  there  is  no  raking  stack  with  its 
weathered  and  sprouted  grain,  fit  only  for  poultry  or  grinding  for  pigs. 
In  estimating  the  financial  advantages  ot  binders,  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  raking  corn  and  best  is  a  considerable  item,  for 
on  a  400-acre  farm,  growing  about  130  acres  of  grain,  we  have 
generally  under  the  old  system  had  at  least  20  qrs.  of  rakings,  worth 
from  5s.  to  10s.  per  qr.  less  than  the  best;  20  qrs.  at  7s.  would 
pay  for  a  new  binder  every  five  years. 

Rearing  Foals, 

Breeders  will  soon  begin  to  think  of  weaning  their  early  foals,  for 
many  farmers  require  the  services  of  all  their  brood  mares  during 
harvest,  and  if  they  can  get  the  earlier  foals  weaned  before  harvest 
commences  much  trouble  and  risk  is  saved.  In  the  case  of  mares 
which  are  likely  to  brepd  again  there  is  also  advantage  in  the  early 
weaning  of  the  foal,  for  any  benefit,  to  the  newborn  by  protracted 
nursing  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  unborn.  In  any  case  a  foal 
should  be  ready  for  weaning  at  five  months  old,  but  many  are  separated 
from  the  dam  at  four  months.  Much,  however,  depends  on  the  foal 
itself.  If  it  is  strong  and  well  grown  it  may  be  taken  off  much 
sooner  than  a  weakly  one.  Weaning  should  have  proper  preparation.. 
The  loss  of  the  mother’s  milk  is  at  first  greatly  felt  by  the  foal,  and 
the  effect  is  easily  seen  in  the  appearance  of  its  coat  and  its  condition  ; 
but  if  a  foal  has  been  early  taught  to  feed  from  a  crib  with  its  dam, 
and  is,  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  weaning,  fed  with  an  extra 
supply  of  crushed  Oats  and  bran,  it  will,  on  beiog  separated  from  her, 
be  trained  to  look  out  for  itself,  and  if  liberally  treated  little  loss  of 
condition  will  take  place. 

On  being  taken  from  the  mare,  or  the  mare  from  it,  the  foal  should 
never  be  left  until  its  excitement  and  distress  have  quite  subsided. 
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All  animals  love  company,  and  il  someone  stays  with  it  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  talks  to  and  pets  it,  matters  will  soon  assume  a  settled 
appearance.  The  separation  should  be  thorough,  and  so  that  dam  and 
offspring  can  neither  see  nor  hear  each  other.  The  mare,  if  she  be  full 
of  milk,  must  be  dieted  for  a  few  days,  allowed  no  corn  and  not  too 
much  liquid,  and  gentle  work  is  a  capital  thing  to  check  the  flow  of 
milk.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions  there  is  difficulty, 
the  udder  must  be  drawn  now  and  then  for  a  few  days  until  the  milk 
shows  signs  of  disappearing.  After  the  foal  is  .weaned  the  state  of  its 
bowels  must  be  closely  watched,  for  the  sudden  change  to  hard  food 
may  cause  slight  derangement  of  the  stomach,  resulting  in  consti¬ 
pation  or  diarrhoea.  Castor  oil  is  a  very  safe  remedy,  and  a  dose  the 
day  after  weaniDg  and  another  a  week  later  may  save  much  trouble. 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Adjicent  Parts. 

( Continued  from  page  550,  last  vol.) 

The  labour  question  appears  not  to  be  so  troublesome  here  as  in 
England,  and  the  milking  gets  done  easily.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  men  milk  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week,  and  they  are  expected  to 
milk  three  times  a  day.  Shall  we  have  to  import  Scottish  milkmaids 
to  meet  our  difficulty  ?  And  about  the  food  for  this  stock.  Rye 
Grass  and  Timothy,  selling  per  acre  for  £18  to  £20  first  cut,  then 
manured  with  half  a  ton  nitrate,  and  then  second  cut  sold  for  £12. 
That  looks  like  making  money.  But  the  land  round  these  two  cities 
is  among  the  best  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  the  chemist  to  the  association,  read  a  paper  on  Cheddar 
cheese,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  read  between  lines,  Mr.  Lloyd  thinks  a 
cheesemaker  must  be  born,  not  made  A  cheesemaker  must  have 
skill,  knowledge,  and  research,  and  in  face  of  the  enormous  competition 
with  Canada,  U.S.  America,  and  New  Zealand,  nothing  but  the  very 
bi  st  must  be  made  here.  What  we  want  are  competent  teachers, 
men  who  would  spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  original  research,  and 
who  would  unravel  the  many  problems  brought  beneath  their  notice 
from  time  to  time. 

Loch  Lomond,  Inversnaid,  the  Trossachs,  Loch  Katrine,  and 
Dalkeith  Palace  were  places  visited,  presumably  as  recreation.  Well, 
after  some  stiff  papers,  some  change  was  desirable.  We  read  ot 
excursions  up  the  Clyde,  visits  paid  to  beautiful  nurseries,  and  we 
know  one  party  of  fortunate  men  who  went  over  that  perfect  home 
farm  at  Dalmeny.  We  think  Lord  Rosebery  bids  fair  to  turn 
Dalmeny  into  a  second,  or  rather  a  Scottish  Rothamstead.  Potato 
culture  is  a  great  industry  of  Scotland,  and  much  time  is  given  at 
Dalmeny  to  experiments  with  this  useful  tuber. 

There  is  in  Edinburgh  a  most  useful  society  called  the 
Edinburgh  and  District  Dairy-keepers’  Association.  They  have  a 
president,  vice,  law  agent,  and  analyst,  and  a  secretary,  and  that 
s  cretary  is  a  lady,  Miss  Ramage.  Her  name  was  on  the  toast  list, 
and,  as  we  should  expect  of  a  lady,  was — well,  we  don’t  want  to 
make  the  gentlemen  uncomfortable,  but  it  will  be  long  before  they 
are  as  concise  and  practical. 

There  was  one  farmer  visited,  Mr.  Fisher  of  Whitehall,  who 
retails  all  his  milk  to  private  customers  at  Is.  4d.  per  gallon. 
Having  much  of  the  Jersey  element  it  is  naturally  rich,  but  (and  this 
is  his  strong  point)  it,  or  rather  all  his  cows,  are  absolutely  tree  from 
any  touch  of  tuberculosis.  Not  one  of  his  cows  but  has  stood  the 
test,  and  as  he  keeps  nothing  but  stock  of  his  own  breeding,  means 
to  preserve  them  in  this  state  of  good  health. 

We  have  only  touched  just  the  very  edge  of  the  topic,  as  it  were. 
It  is  impossible  to  compress  into  a  short  column  the  good  wo  k  done, 
the  good  speeches  made,  and  the  pleasant  friendships  formed  and 
renewed  that  spread  over  a  series  of  five  days.  Tnere  is  some  talk  of 
an  expedition  to  Canada  next  year,  but  Canada  and  next  year  are  a 
long  cry.  We  see  Mr.  Hanbury  has  pubdshed  his  milk  standard. 
We  fancy  some  of  the  members  ot  the  congress  will  not  quite  approve. 
Alas  !  Mr.  Hanbury  is  but  a  mortal  man,  and  no  angel  could  draw  up 
a  proposition  that  would  please  everyone. 

Work  on  He  flome  Farm. 

The  copious  rains  of  the  past  week  give  great  cause  for  thankfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  farming  world.  Here  and  there  a  crop  of  Clover 
may  have  been  spoilt,  but  the  general  benefit  must  be  almost  incalculable. 
The  rain  has  been  followed  by  dull  cloudy  weather,  the  conditions 
gradually  becoming  clearer,  and  to-day  has  been  distinguished  by  bright 
sunshine.  The  most  material  gain  will  be  in  the  crops  of  straw,  the 
Wheat  and  Barley,  which  are  partly  shot,  apparently  make  no  progress; 
but,  as  we  have  noted  before,  it  is  the  straw  whioh  is  lengthening  and 
keeping  pace  with  the  ear.  The  stackyards  should  now  be  fairly  well 
filled  when  the  last  load  has  been  carried.  We  have  seen  some  very 
light  pieces  of  Wheat  lately,  and  there  are  far  too  many  Poppies  and 
similar  weeds  visible  among  the  crops.  Barleys  are  much  more 
satisfactory,  being  very  even  in  growth,  and  of  quite  length  enough  for 
the  production  of  fine  samples.  This  crop  is  decidedly  more  promising 
than  last  year.  Oats  are  improving,  but  shortness  of  straw  will  affect 


the  crop  more  adversely  than  it  will  Barley.  Oats  will  not  bear  even 
a  suspicion  of  drought. 

The  effect  of  moisture  on  the  root  orops  has  been  very  great,  and  we 
fancy  that  little  more  will  be  heard  about  the  fly  for  the  present.  Where 
crops  have  been  spoilt  beyond  redemption  there  is  still  ample  time  for 
resowing.  July  12th  is  a  date  on  whioh  many  a  flue  crop  of  Green 
Globe  has  been  sown.  There  need  be  no  hurry  to  cut  the  hay  yet;  the 
bottom  grass  will  lengthen  much  now,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  crop.  Besides,  all  hands  on  mixed  farms  are  now  urgently  needed 
amongst  the  Turnips.  The  skerries  must  be  kept  at  work  between  the 
rows,  and  the  hoe  will  be  wanted  in  every  field  at  onoe.  To  grow  good 
roots  we  muse  keep  stirring  the  surfaoe  to  give  air  to  the  roots.  The 
horse  hoe  must  be  set  to  run  as  near  to  the  plants  as  is  practicable. 
A  plant  here  and  there  may  suffer,  but  the  remainder  reap  the  benefit, 
and  a  Turnip  whioh  is  easily  knocked  up  is  not  worth  muoh. 

Potatoes  are  making  glorious  progress — i.e.,  the  later  orops.  Early 
ones  have  been  too  dry,  and  are  yielding  badly.  Reports  of  serious 
damage  by  frost  reach  us  from  some  parts;  we  are  thankful  we  have 
escaped. 

- -  <•#.> - 

Plan  to  Feed  England. 

J.  M.  Smart,  who  is  connected  with  the  Southampton  Cold  Storage 
Company,  which  has  recently  erected  a  2  000  000  dols.  plant  at 
Southampton  near  the  docks,  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  American 
liner  St.  Paul  recently.  Mr.  Smart  is  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Cold  Storage  and  Shipping  Company,  whose 
offices  are  in  the  Produce  Exchange  Building.  This  oonoern  is  the 
parent  of  the  Southampton  company,  says  the  “  New  York  Times.” 
Besides  the  warehouse  at  Southampton,  the  company  also  has  a 
mammoth  establishment  at  Manchester,  The  Southampton  plant  will 
be  operated  in  oonjunotion  with  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railroad,  which  is  having  constructed  modern  refrigerator  cars  for  the 
service,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  working  order  in  a  few  months. 
The  warehouse  in  Manchester  is  run  in  conjunction  with  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Company.  Fourteen  other  warehouses  are  soon  to  be 
opened  in  England.  Each  plant  of  the  system  will  store  goods  worth 
10,000,000  dols.,  so  that  when  all  of  them  are  stocked  they  will  contain 
in  the  aggregate  merchandise  worth  about  160,000,000  dols.  England 
imports  yearly  farm  produots  to  the  value  of  200,000,000  dols.,  which 
mainly  come  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia. 

When  seen,  Mr.  Smart  said  that  he  had  been  abroad  about  three 
months  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  his  company.  He  said  it  was 
about  to  begin  business  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  and  that  it  had 
behind  it  sufficient  capital  to  make  it  a  success.  “  The  feeding  of  the 
people  of  England,”  said  he,  “is  a  vast  undertaking,  beoause  they 
consume  annually  1,000,000,000  dols.  worth  of  foodstuffs,  whioh  have  to 
be  supplied  by  other  countries.  The  supplies  kept  on  hand  would  only 
feed  the  English  people  for  thirty  days,  and  were  her  coast  menaced  by 
a  hostile  fleet,  and  her  712  merchantmen  kept  from  landing  there,  the 
country  could  be  starved  out  in  less  than  five  weeks.  The  English 
people  are  aware  of  this,  and  now  food-carrying  vessels  are  subsidised, 
as  well  as  the  mail  carriers.  This  is  done  by  putting  in  the  mail- 
carrying  contract  a  clause  that  the  boats  must  be  provided  with  certaia 
dimensions  of  food  and  cargo-oarrying  space.  The  United  States  should 
naturally  be  the  feeder  of  England,  and  the  American  Cold  Storage  and 
Shipping  Company  cannot  but  be  successful  when  it  removes  the 
disadvantages  whioh  at  present  exist. 

“This  we  intend  to  do  by  running  from  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  Atlantio  ports  our  own  lines  of  steamships,  all  of  whioh  will 
be  provided  with  the  best  of  cold-storage  facilities.  Dairy  food  supplies 
which  we  intend  to  handle  will  then  reach  the  English  markets  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  on  aooount  of  the  cheapness  in  transportation  and 
handling  we  will  be  able  to  undersell  our  rivals,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnish  a  better  article.  We  can  also  keep  on  hand  enough  dairy  or 
farm  products  to  last  at  least  six  months  in  case  of  necessity.  We  will 
at  first  only  handle  supplies  of  that  sort  of  whioh  England  imports 
200,000,000  dols.  worth  annually.  That  will  be  a  big  trade  in  itself, 
and  of  course  the  market  will  increase  as  our  facilities  will  be  enlarged. 
We  will  have  two  centres  of  distribution — one  at  Southampton,  which 
will  supply  London  and  the  south  of  England,  and  the  other  at 
Manchester,  which  will  cover  the  entire  north  of  England.  As  the 
terminal  facilities  will  be  perfect,  the  other  sections  of  England  will  be 
supplied  by  the  railroads  by  means  of  refrigerator  cars  from  our  other 
cold-storage  plants. 

“  Our  shipments  will  be  enormous,  and  will  be  direct  in  reaching 
the  consumer.  Produots  such  as  fruits,  fowls,  butter,  cheese  and  eggs, 
are  to-day  about  700,000,000  dols.  worth,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  increased  a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  more  when 
we  are  able  to  sell  these  things  in  England  in  the  same  condition  as  sold 
in  the  home  markets.  Argentina  simply  sells  lean  sheep  to  the  people 
of  the  north  of  England,  but  this  sort  of  mutton  cannot  be  disposed  of 
in  London,  where  fat  mutton  is  in  demand.  The  English  peojle  were 
alarmed  when  they  learned  of  the  Morgan  deal  in  sbios,  which  as  yet 
they  are  unable  to  undei  stand.  Our  company  is  a  New  York  corporation, 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  an  American  one.” 


July  11, 1901. 
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WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CARRAGE 

THE$EARLIESTj  AND  BEST. 

Seed,  6d.  and  1/-  per  Packet;  1/6  per  Ounce. 

From  ALBERT  MITCHELL,  Esq.,  Linden  House, 
Ring-wood,  May  4th,  1901. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  photographs  of 
Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  and  also  of  a  variety  which  I 
was  recommended  to  test  alongside  it.  The  variety  in 
question  was  represented  as  a  “Wonderful”  Cabbage, 
and  I  was  charged  a  much  higher  price  than  yours  for 
the  seed.  I  thought  I  had  something  to  beat  your 
Emperor,  as  I  always  want  to  get  the  best  stocks  to  supply 
my  contracts.  I  treated  both  alike  and  planted  them  out 
at  the  same  time,  planting  6  ranks  of  550  plants  of  the 
“  Wonderful”  new  variety  beside  the  ranks  of  Emperor  ; 
this  I  repeated  four  times  across  the  field  of  10  acres, 
thus  each  had  an  equal  chance.  Y ou  can  see  the  result 
by  the  photographs  and  also  from  the  following  :  Result 
of  Webbs’  Emperor  :  Scarcely  a  plant  bolted.  Began 
to  cut  March  11th,  6000;  March  16th,  2400;  April  10th, 
sold  40,000,  buyer  to  cut  as  required  and  I  am  now  selling 
daily.  Result  of  the  “Wonderful”  new  variety. 
Quite  50  °/0  bolted — see  photograph  ;  of  the  remainder 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  fit  for  cutting,  in  fact  my  foreman 
wants  me  to  run  the  plough  through  the  21  ranks  as  they 
make  the  field  look  so  bad.  No  more  of  the  ‘  Wonderful  ” 
new  variety  f..r  me  ;  I  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift. 

WEBBS’,  WO R DS LEY,  sYo U R B R1 D CE. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

Williams’  and  other  superb  strains,  also  Primula  Obconica, 
CINERARIAS  and  BEGONIAS,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/- 100. 
Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  All  the  above  fit  for 
3  and  4-in.  pots,  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Locghboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.—  Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


STANDARDS . irom  16/-  doz. 

BUSH  ROSES  .  „  71-  „ 

CLIMBING  ROSES, 

ROSES  FOR  HEDGES, 

ROSES  FOR  SHRUBBERIES, 
ROSES  FOR  ALL  SOILS  AND  SITUATIONS. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Post  Free. 

FRANK  CANT  &  CO., 

BRAISWICK  NURSERY, 

COLCHESTER. 


JUST  OUT  ! 

Report  of  tlje  Celebration  of  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
into  Great  Britain. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  BICENTENARY  COMMITTEE. 
Price  1/2. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


WEST’S  PLANT  GRIP  STAKES.— Everlasting  double-grip 
stakes  for  instantly  staking  all  plants.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

WEST’S  PATENT  VAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.— Made  all  of 
metal.  Will  last  a  lifetime  without  wick  or  further  trouble.  Price 
complete,  with  spirit  for  stove,  9d.  post  free,  to  vaporise  up  to  2500  c.f. 

“WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF  NICOTINE”  is  guaranteed  pure 
Nicotine,  and  three  times  as  good  as  the  best  compound.  It  is  not  a 
compound — f . e. ,  not  a  chemical  substitute  for  Nicotine,  but  will  make  a 
compound  equal  to  the  best,  if  desired,  at  l£d.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Price  7d.  per  sealed  bottle  of  1000  cubic  feet  (6/-  dozen)  post  free: 
quantities  at  5d.  each,  carriage  paid.  Some  other 

WEST’S  patent  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 

talTdeiivered  free)  are  Ivorine  and  Metal  Plant  Labels  of  all  kinds, 
from  1/10  gross  ;  Gardener’s  Fountain  Pen,  1/- ;  Ink  Holding  Pen, 
one  dip  into  ink  lasts  an  hour’s  writing  without  again  dipping,  6d.  dozen  ; 

Waterproof  Ink,  the  only  ink  to  stand  ontside  weather,  7d.  bottle  ; 

Prepared  Green  Raffia,  2/-  lb.  ;  Plant  Clips,  1/3  gross  ;  Carnation 
Rings,  1/3  gross ;  Hyacinth  Supports,  3/-  dozen ;  Layering  Pegs, 

1/6  per  gross;  Metal  Tree  Fasteners,  for  permanently  fastening  wall 
trees,  1/10  gross;  Wall  Nails,  same  price  as  ordinaty  nails;  Glazing  Staples,  1/6  gross ;  Plant  Pots,  also  uans.dj 
cast  any  size  (card,  ford.);  Pot  Suspenders;  Pot  Crocks;  Orchid  Baskets;  Garden  Syringe,  Spray  Diffuser , 
for  spraying  insecticide,  Ac.,  complete,  2/6;  Powder  Dififuser,  for  diffusing  powder  on  plants  hUed,  i/-  ,  r lower 
Grip  Holders  of  all  kinds;  Greenhouse  Shading,  9d.  tins— if  not  satisfactory  after  triad  b®,ri 1 

Mushroom  Spawn,  verv  prolific,  4/-  per  bushel ;  Insecticide,  1/3  dozen  boxes;  Mealy  Bug  Dwtroyer,  Id.  bottles  , 
Horticultural  Soap,  l$lb  tins,  1 ;  Powder  Weed  Killer,  if  not  the  best  and  cheapest  after  tnal  money  will  be 
returned,  1/6  tin,  makes  16  to  50  gallons ;  Slug  KiUer  Powder,  certain  destruction  to  slugs,  Ac  and  a  splenum 
fertiliser,  from  lb.  tins,  9d.  ;  Lawn  Sand,  kills  all  weeds  and  nourishes  the  Grass,  from  lb-  tiM,  9d.  ,  Tobacco 
F-wder,  extra  fine  ground,  from  9d.  tins;  Seed  Germinator,  6d.  boxes  (lasts  for  years),  no  seed  should  be  sown 
without  a  dressing  of  this;  Fertiliser,  perfect  plant  food,  from  lb.  tins,  9d. :  Manures,  Ac.,  Ac.  All  cam  g 

and  package  free.  SAMPLES  GRATIS,  aarrlen 

It  will  pay  you  well,  to  save  your  plants  from  dying,  to  send  direct  to  the  only  manufacturer  of  All  Gar 
Sundries,  c!  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY,  for  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  hints  on  horticulture.  No  agents  o 
'trade  terms,  so  buy  at  the  maker’s  low  prices. 

“  Orchid  Culture,”  third  edition,  postage  3d.  Gives  full  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  Orcnias. 


Rose  Cogitations. 


HAT  the  present  season  is  a  good 
one  for  Hoses  no  one  will  dispute,  I 
think,  and  the  promise  of  a  rich 
L  harvest  of  blossom  will  be  borne  out 
fully  by  results  within  the  next  few 
weeks/. |iRc>ses  love  an  abundance  of 
sunshine,  and  where  the  cultivation 
has  been  of  the  right  character  no  harm  has 
resulted  from  the  lapse  of  rain  during  the 
last  two  months.  Proper  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Roses  at  the  right  moment  will  give  the  right 
results,  in  the  same  way  that  lack  of  attention  is  as 
certain  to  end  in  failure  as  daylight  follows  dark. 
Hence  it  is  during  such  a  spell  of  drought  as  we  have 
lately  experienced  that  we  get  proofs  of  what  good 
culture  means  and  what  it  is.  If  we  consider  newly 
made  plantations,  or  those  of  two  or  three  years 
establishment,  the  principle  is  just  the  same.  Perfect 
culture  commences  when  the  beds  or  borders  are 
deeply  trenched  as  early  in  October  as  possible,  so 
that  some  time  is  allowed  for  the  settling  of  the 
soil  into  its  natural  position  as  to  height  before 
planting  is  done. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  early  planting.  Roses 
are  unlike  many  other  subjects  in  this  respect,  they 
do  make  fresh  roots  in  the  autumn  after  planting, 
and  this  is  an  advantage  I  think  none  will  deny. 
Abundance  of  manure  added  at  trenching  time  to 
all  kinds  of  soil  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  insure 
success.  An  addition  of  clay  and  freshly  cut  turf 
to  soils  of  a  light  character  is  a  distinct  gain, 
indeed  the  latter  is  a  distinct  gain  to  any  soil. 
These  are  the  rudiments  of  good  culture  at  the  com¬ 
mencement.  Then  it  must  be  noted  that  established 
plants  need  lurther  aid  as  compared  to  those  but 
recently  planted.  We  often  hear  serious  com¬ 
plaints,  after  such  a  spell  of  drought  as  the  present, 
about  mildew  attacks  and  deformity  of  the  flower 
buds  consequent  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  fungus, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  daily  dustings  of  the  leaves 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  the  washing  of  the  plants 
with  some  nostrum  that  is  supposed  to  eradic.te 
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the  pe.-t.  Such  treatment  is  like  massage  for  an  internal  complaint, 
where  an  inward  application  of  medicine  is  the  cnly  sensible  means 
of  cure.  I  ccmpare  mildew  attacks  of  Roses  with  that  on  Peas.  If 
no  remedy  is  taken  to  prevent  its  inception,  how  can  it  be  avoidfd 
1  would  ask  ?  Prevention  rather  than  cure  is  the  motto  to  adopt. 
Taking  the  present  season  as  an  example,  the  careful  cultivator  early 
in  May  mulched  the  surface  about  his  Roses  with  half-decayed  manure, 
covering  it  again  with  fine  soil,  decayed  vegetable  refuse,  or  some 
such  substitute,  just  for  appearance  sake,  and  to  prevent  the  birds 
scratching  it  about.  Such  an  addition  to  the  surface  prevents  the 
evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  keeps  the  roots  cool,  thus 
enabling  the  plants  to  carry  out  their  proper  function. 

My  excuse  for  going  so  fully  into  this  phase  of  Rose  culture  at 
what  may  appear  to  some  an  inopportune  moment  is,  that  I  am 
conversant  with  far  too  many  instances  of  mismanagement  in  this 
detail.  l>y  a  perusal  ot  these  notes  those  cultivators  who  have  n  t 
hitherto  realised  the  importance  of  early  mulching  may  in  the  future 
be  led  to  charge  their  method,  and  by  this  a  brighter  result  may  be 
forthcoming. 

One  point  about  Rose  culture  that  astounds  me  is  the  ignorance 
displayed  by  many  who  ought  to  know  better.  Many  bushes  receive 
careful  tending,  and  surprise  is  evinced  when  such  do  not  repay  by 
giving  a  wealth  of  blossom,  when  close  inspection  would  prove  that 
nothing  but  the  stock — Brier  or  Manetti — is  being  so  carefully  j  runed 
and  tended.  This  is  no  imagination,  but  a  stern  fact,  as  any 
rosarian  has  experienced  when  inspecting  the  collection  of  many  an 
enthusiastic  amateur.  The  ignorance  displayed,  too,  by  manv 
gardeners  in  this  detail  is  to  me  astounding.  Even  when  such  do  not 
actually  come  under  the  category  of  the  innocent  in  knowledge,  they 
leave  such  growths  upon  the  plant  far  too  long,  robbing  and  sapping 
needlessly  its  energy. 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  see  the  welcome  change  that  has  come  over 
the  Rose  grower  of  tc-day  as  compared  with  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  ;  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  tj  pes  and  varieties 
of  Roses  and  the  manner  of  staging  many  of  them  at  shows 
Nowadays  Roses  are  grown  for  the  beautifying  of  a  garden  as  a  whole 
by  the  selection  of  varieties  and  types  not  dreamt  of  in  the  days 
alluded  to.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  cultivation  of  H.P. 
varieties  for  exhibition  has  in  any  way  diminished — on  the  contrary  ; 
but,  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  free  flowering  and  perpetual 
blossoming  sorts,  there  is  such  a  vast  increase  in  the  rosery.  So 
often  now  do  we  see  whole  beds,  and  huge  beds  too,  filled  with  one 
variety  only,  that  would  be  quite  useless  in  competition  with  the  more 
strictly  florists’  varieties,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  display  is  most 
showy  and  pleasing  to  all  concerned.  For  example,  take  a  bed  of 
Gustave  Regis,  Gruss  au  Teplitz,  or  one  of  the  Hybrid  China  varieties, 
what  could  be  more  beautiful  as  a  garden  ornament  ? 

In  cultivating  such  varieties  exclusively  the  would-be  exhibitor 
need  not  be  deterred  from  a  hobby,  as  there  are  at  nearly  all  summer 
exhibitions  classes  for  such  types  of  Roses.  I  venture  to  say,  too, 
such  a  class  provides  more  interest  fcr  the  visitor  at  shows  than  the 
more  formal  looking  H.P.,  or  even  the  handsomely  formed  and  chaste- 
looking  Tea-scented  varieties.  The  cultivation  of  what  are  commonly 
known  as  garden  Roses  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  when  we 
consider  all  phases  of  culture,  opportunity,  and  meins  of  the  would-be 
grower. 

As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  authentic  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  garden  Rose.  Even  the  N.R.  Society  do  not  stipulate  what  are 
the  terms  of  such  a  variety.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  safe  appellation  to 
define  a  “  garden”  Rose  as  one  that  would  individually  take  a  place 
in  a  collection  lor  a  defin' d  number  of  blooms.  For  example:  W.  A. 
Richardson,  Crimson  Rambler,  or  Carmine  Pillar  are  all  beautiful 
varieties  in  their  way,  but  as  individual  flowers  possessing  no  virtue 
to  the  florist  as  an  exhibiiion  variety.  Such  a  class  embraces  a  wide 
sphere,  taking  in  all  single-flowered  varieties.  Moss,  small-blossomed 
Tea-scented  sorts,  China,  Piovence,  Damask,  Brier  Roses,  Banksian, 
and  evergreen  kinds.  For  the  ornamentation  of  a  garden,  large  or 
small,  such  a  type  or  class  as  indicated  is  most  valuable  What  more 
beautiful  object  in  a  garden  is  there  than  an  arch,  pillar,  or  screen 


covered  with  such  free  flowering  varieties  as  the  charming  pink  of 
Euphrosyne,  the  glowing  crimson  and  carmine  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
Carmine  Pdlar,  the  debcate  blush  of  Ranunculoides,  the  nankeen  tint 
of  Claire  Jacquier,  the  pure  white  of  Aimee  Vibert,  or  the  richly  yellow 
anthered  blossoms  of  Rosa  brunonis  moschata  ? 

For  a  mass  of  blossom  of  one  colour  in  separate  beds,  or  edgings 
to  other  beds  or  borders,  what  can  excel  such  typical  dwarf  growing, 
yet  hugely  flowering  sorts,  like  Gloire  des  Polyanthes,  Cramoisie 
Superieure,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Madame  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  Red 
Pet,  or  the  glowmg  crimson  of  Marquise  de  Salisbury  ?  Even  the  lover 
of  single  flowering  Roses  can  make  an  equally  good  selection  of  such 
sterling  varieties  as  Cooling’s  Crimson  Bedder,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Macrantha, 
Paul’s  White  and  The  Lion,  not  forgetting  the  various  varieties  of  the 
Rugosa  type.  Many  more  points  in  Rose  culture  are  before  me  in 
my  cogitations,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your 
valuable  space,  that  they  must  perforce  stand  over  for  a  future  oppor¬ 
tunity.  One  point,  however,  of  importance  at  the  present  moment 
of  exhibiting  I  would  impress  is  that  of  correctly  naming  all  exhibits. 
Those  who  are  careless  in  this  do  not  thoroughly  appreciate  the  harm 
they  are  doing,  though  inadvertently  it  may  be.  A  visitor  sees  a 
variety  in  a  prize  exhibit  with  which  he  or  she  is  enamoured  ;  the 
name  is  jotted  down,  a  plant  ordered,  but,  lo  and  behold  !  when  the 
time  comes  round  for  blossoming,  quite  a  different  sort  is  in  hand- 
The  nurseryman  sent  according  to  name,  hence  the  error  and 
disappointment  which  must  of  necessity  ensue. — E.  Molyneux. 


Cherry  Time. 


Except  in  the  words  of  a  popular  song,  the  cry  of  “Cherry  ripe” 
is  seldom  heard  in  these  days.  Like  many  once  popular  London  street 
cries  it  has  passed  away,  though  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  many 
Cherries  found  their  way  into  the  metropolis,  nor  has  the  luscious  fruit 
ever  been  more  sought  after  than  it  is  to-day.  Bsfore  these  lines 
appear  in  print  the  rush  of  the  Cherry  season  will  be  full  on,  and 
evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  found  both  in  London’s  crowded  streets 
and  in  the  leafy  orchard  lands  of  Kent. 

I  question  whether  many  people  living  outside  the  latter  county 
have  a  true  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Cherry 
industry.  Weeks  ago  the  first  tempting-looking  berries  appeared  in 
tne  shop  windows,  and  the  man  in  the  street  at  once  gathered  the 
impression  that,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  early  produce,  they  must  have 
come  from  abroad.  It  is  more  than  likely  he  was  right,  for  early 
Cherries  are  1  rzely  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  this  season  the 
samples  have  been  very  good.  The  Kentish  growers  do  not  appear  to 
mind  this  competition  very  much,  for  most  of  the  foreign  fruit  comes 
in  before  the  native  produce  is  fit  for  market,  but  when  the  latter  is 
ready  it  claims  the  monopoly.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sure 
whether  home  growers  are  not  too  willing  to  let  the  foreigner  have  the 
early  market  without  making  an  effort  to  get  a  share  of  it.  Some 
have  paid  attention  to  the  importance  of  planting  early  varieties,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  some  splendid  samples  of  Early  Rivers  sold  at 
a  price  that  must  have  been  highly  remunerative. 

When  the  early  supplies  are  over,  and  the  season  is  in  full  swing, 
perhaps  the  average  purchaser  does  not  realise  what  a  business  the 
work  of  production  must  be  He  sees  great  piles  of  Cherries  on  the 
costers’  barrows,  and  vaguely  wonders  where  they  all  come  from, 
without  considering  that  he  sees  but  a  small  item  of  the  whole.  In 
short,  Cherry  growing  for  market  is  a  distinct  branch  of  fruit  culture. 
The  private  gardener,  who  has  a  few  trees,  and  grows  Lr  the  supply- 
of  the  dessert  table,  knows  very  little  of  it,  and  to  become  initiated 
it  is  necessary  to  get  about  in  the  district  that  probably  grows  more 
Cherries  than  all  the  rest  of  the  country  put  together. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  the  bad  methods  of 
English  fruit  culture  that  it  may  sound  strange  to  hear  something  in 
support  of  the  ways  of  the  home  grower;  but  in  the  case  of  Cherries 
it  is  justified.  There  are  miles  of  Cherry  orchards  in  Kent  that  are  a 
credit  to  the  growers.  No  methods  could  be  better  than  those  on 
which  the  trees  are  planted  and  cultivated,  and  the  means  are  justified  in 
the  end  by  the  splendid  crops  of  fruit  that  are  obtained.  You  may  take 
Sittingbourne  or  Maidstone  as  your  centre,  and  work  in  any  direction, 
where  you  will  find  orchards  planted  with  geometrical  precision,  trees 
shapely  and  well  balanced,  and  flourishing  in  a  manner  that  is 
suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions  are  highly  favourable  for 
the  fruit  Orchards  of  young  trees  point  out  that  planting  is  on  the 
increase,  and  that  the  Cherry  industry  is  growing;  orchards  of 
established  specimens  show  trees  in  their  prime,  and  orchards  of 
veterans  give  you  an  idea  of  the  lasting  powers  of  the  Cherry  under 
suitable  conditions,  for  gigantic  patriarchs  are  to  be  seen,  with  mighty 
trunks  and  gnarled  limbs,  which,  perhaps,  produced  fruit  for  London 
when  the  cry  of  “Cherry  ripe,  Cherry  ripe,”  was  familiar  in  the  streets 
j  of  the  metropolis. 
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eeks  ago,  even  before  the  May  Duke  and  other  early  varieties 
were  ready  for.  picking,  there  were  indications  that  the  important 
season  was  about  to  open.  Bills  and  posters  appeared  in  conspicuous 
places  announcing  the  Cherry  sales,  for  let  it  be  understood  that  every 
grower  does  not  pick  and  market  his  own  fruit.  The  auctioneer  plays 
ms  part  here,  as  well  as  the  speculator,  for  the  fruit  in  many  orchards 
is  brought  under  the  hammer  as  it  stands,  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  b  dder,  who  has  then  to  pick  and  market  the  Cherrif-s,  and 
look  after  his  own  profits.  It  requires  some  judgment  to  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  how  much  fruit  a  certain  orchard  will  produce, 
and  to  set  a  value  on  it  ;  but  the  biddiug  is  invariably  brisk,  and  the 
prices  obtained  for  certain  orchards  will  often  steadily  mount  up  to 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Anybody  but  an  experienced  Cherry  buyer 
would  naturally  hesitate  to  speculate  so  much  money,  and  take  the 
risk  ;  but  the  men  know  their  business,  and  what  is  more,  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  orchards  and  understand  their  capacities.  Bad 
deals,  of  course,  are  not  uncommon  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  buyer 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  comes  out  on  the  right  side. 

In  the  Kentish  Cherry  districts  picking  is  an  important  business. 
Last  year  there  was  a  great  outcry  for  labour,  but  this  season  I  have 
not  heard  so  much  of  scarcity,  which  seems  to  point  to  a  slackening 
of  trade  in  other  directions.  As  soon  as  the  redness  appears  on  the 
early  fruits,  the  first  move  is  mad<\  This  consists  of  long  ladders, 
very  broad  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  at  the  top,  being  brought  into 
the  orchard,  then  piles  of  round  sieves  appear  in  various  places,  very 
ofteu  a  round  bell  tent  as  well  for  the  accommodation  of  packers  in 
inclement  weather,  and,  of  course,  the  pa'rol  with  his  gun.  The  latter 
is  most  essential,  for  ripening  Cherries  are  too  tempting  for  the 
feathered  tribe,  that  would  soon  play  sad  havoc  if  protective  measures 
were  not  adopted.  The  Cherry  tender  has  to  be  on  the  alert  too, 
for  while  he  is  looking  after  the  fruit  at  one  end  of  the  orchard,  the 
thieving  birds  are  stealing  it  at  the  other,  and  long  before  half  the 
world  is  awake  the  sound  of  shooting  is  heard  on  every  side,  and 
this  continues  through  the  day  and  until  evening  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  night. 

These  notes  are  being  written  after  a  series  of  journeys  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  Cherry  district,  but  I  will  attempt  no  word  pictures  of 
the  beauty  of  the  orchards  with  the  bright  red  fruits  peeping  from  a 
canopy  of  foliage.  The  beauty  of  the  sight  is  only  equalled  earlier  in 
the  season,  when  the  trees  are  sheets  of  living  blos-oms,  and  nothing 
in  Nature  could  be  more  charming  than  that.  Now  the  effect  is 
somewhat  spoiled  by  the  heads  of  half  a  dozen  country  women  peeping 
out  amongst  the  branches,  engaged  in  the  all-important  work  of 
picking.  I  fancy  some  ladies  of  nervous  temperament  would  hesitate 
some  time  before  mounting  a  ladder  and  climbing  amongst  the 
branches  of  a  tall  Cherry  tree.  But  the  women  and  girls  of  Kent 
think  little  of  it.  A  large  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  picked  by  females, 
and  the  gossip  and  the  laughter  that  proceed  from  the  orchard  give 
evidence  that  nerves  are  not  considered  much.  The  men  fix  the 
ladders  and  attend  to  the  packing,  but  the  wives  and  daughters  do 
most  of  the  picking,  and  with  baskets  slung  over  their  shoulders  they 
trip  up  the  tall  ladders,  and  seem  as  much  at  home  amongst  the 
branches  of  a  high  Cherry  tree  as  they  do  on  terra  firma  beneath. 
Naturally  the  growers  prefer  local  labour,  and  it  is  not  much  use  calling 
to  chat  with  the  good-wife  of  the  rustic  labourer  during  Cherry  time^ 
because  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  she  will  be  out  in  the  orchard. 
But  there  is  a  moving  community  also  about  when  the  picking  season 
is  on.  Some  work  their  way  down  from  London,  some  come  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  native  element.  The  other  day  I  was  wheeling  my  “  bike”  up  a  hill 
in  a  Cherry-growing  district,  when  I  was  accosted  by  several  men  with 
wives  and  families  in  tow,  who  inquired  the  way  to  a  certain  farm, 
and  asked  in  tones  highly  suggestive  of  Mile  End  Road  whether  I 
thought  there  would  be  any  chance  of  a  job  of  picking  up  there.  Of 
course  I  couldn’t  say,  but  I  think  I  should  hesitate  about  trusting  a 
Cherry  tree  of  mine  in  such  hands  if  there  was  any  alternative. 

And  this  business  goes  on  till  all  the  Cherries  are  picked  and 
disposed  of.  First  the  May  Dukes  and  other  early  varieties,  followed 
by  the  Bigarreau,  Amber  Hearts,  Black  Hearts,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
so  well  known  to  Kentish  growers,  and  the  Morellos  to  finish  up  the 
season.  But  the  business  does  not  begin  and  end  in  the  orchards. 
The  drays,  loaded  with  sieves,  rattle  away  down  the  quiet  lanes, 
railway  vans  swallow  them  up,  the  market  claims  them  next,  and 
they  go  this  way,  that  way,  every  way,  in  order  that  the  million  may 
have  its  Cherries.  It  is  a  great  business,  that  Kent  may  practically 
claim  as  its  own.  Crops  are  good,  heavy,  indeed,  in  some  places;  but 
oo  matter  how  many  Cherries  there  are,  you  never  hear  sad  tales  of 
no  returns,  and  fruit  is  never  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  was  the 
case  with  other  stone  fruits  last  season.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the 
popularity  of  the  Cherry,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  young 
•orchards  to  be  seen  on  every  sioe  coming  into  bearing,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  Kent  in  the  future  will  be  at  all  behindhand  in 
the  matter  of  supply. — G.  H.  Hollingworth. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

‘‘Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Much,  no  doubt,  will  be  published  in  print  from  various  sources, 
conveying  many  opinions  of  numerous  thinkers,  bearing  on  the  grand, 
and  one  ought  to  say  magnificent,  show  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
which  passed  off  with  such  splendid  success  on  Thursday  last  in  London. 
We  need  not  pause  to  consider  the  objections  or  lack  of  interest  which  a 
few  of  the  National  Rose  Society’s  members — and  hitherto  valuable 
members — have  shown,  because  the  Society  has  refused  to  go  down  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  as  in  years  past.  Thanks  to  Dean  Hole,  Rev. 
Honeywood  D’Ombrain,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  and  a  number  of  other 
enthusiastic  and  highly  valued  workers  of  the  Society,  this 

Temple  Rose  Show 

of  the  National  Rose  Society  passed  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  There 
has  been  suppressed  anxiety — a  patient  waiting,  hoping,  watching,  and 
eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  many  men  to  be  in  one  way  or  another 
affected  by  this  midsummer  event.  For  a  week  preceding  the  show  one 
was  conscious  of  that  mystic  “  something  in  the  air,”  whioh  was  only 
lifted  away  when  the  clearing-out  bell  rang  on  Thursday  morning,  and  the 
first  “  Temple  ”  Rose  Show  was  complete  and  ready  for  public  opinion. 
The  weather  during  the  days  immediately  prior  to  the  show  were  such 
as  to  furnish  cause  for  anxiety  amongst  intending  exhibitors,  for  heavy 
rains  and  thunderstorms,  acoomnanied  by  stiff  winds,  came  down  of  a 
sudden,  and  certainly  had  no  influence  for  good.  Still,  although  many 
entries  were  below  par,  the  show  on  this  occasion  was  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able,  the  most  beautiful,  and  from  nearly  every  point  of  view  the  best 
show  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose  Sooiety. 

The  arrangements  were  perfectly  planned,  and  proceeded  like  clock¬ 
work.  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  as  patroness,  honoured 
the  Temple  exhibition  by  her  presence,  with  that  of  her  suite,  and  not 
for  a  very  long  day  will  the  deserving  and  striving  society  of  rosarians 
forget  her  Majesty’s  kindness.  The  Queen  leisurely  inspected  the 
exhibits  along  all  the  tables,  being  under  the  escort  of  the  Very  Rev. 
the  Dean  of  Rochester  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  The  new  rambler  Rose 
bearing  the  title  of  Queen  Alexandra,  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
gave  her  immense  interest,  and  her  Majesty  discussed  its  merits  for  some 
minutes.  An  exhibit  of  twelve  vases  of  this  new  gold  medal  seedling 
had  been  effectively  arranged.  Before  her  departure  the  Queen  was 
presented  with  a  massive  bouquet  of  Roses  in  two  appropriate  pink 
varieties — to  wit,  H.P.  Her  Majesty  and  Queen  Alexandra  Rambler. 
Then,  in  the  afternoon  the  elite  of  London  sooiety  came,  and  wide  though 
the  tents  and  spaces  between  the  tables  were,  at  times  there  was  more 
squeezing  than  was  good  for  the  ladies’  lovely  and  expensive  gowns,  or 
their  own  likes.  Everyone  seemed  delighted,  and  how  pleasant  it  must 
have  been  to  the  real  rosarian  to  hear  many  voices  utter  the  remark 
that  “  one  never  gets  tired  of  looking  at  Roses.” 

Maman  Cochet  variety  was  especially  well  shown  in  all  parts 
of  the  show,  and  for  a  time  this  name  was  in  everybody’s  mouth. 
This  was  far  and  away  first  ;  but  Bessie  Brown,  that  beautiful  new 
H.T.  sent  out  in  1899  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  which 
secured  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  bloom  in  its  section  staged  in  the 
amateurs’  classes,  was  also  a  great  favourite.  Pink  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
as  represented  by  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Ulster,  were 
frequently  the  subject  of  very  special  comment  ;  but  such  others  as 
Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Hayward,  Clio,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  Gustave  Piganeau,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodooanachi,  Tom  Wood,  Victor  Hugo,  Victor  Verdier, 
and  Xavier  Olibo,  were  the  recipients  of  spontaneous  praise  from 
numbers  of  the  visitors. 

Of  course  the  Hybrid  Teas  received  great  attention,  and  such  lovely 
varieties  as  Captain  Christy,  Clara  Wa'son,  and  especially  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Viotoria,  were  the  cause  of  many  ecstatio  outbursts.  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  Gustave  Regis,  and  the  exquisite  lilac-pink  Killarney,  were 
also  much  admired  ;  and  indeed  there  were  many  others  that  could  not 
but  be  adored,  so  beautiful  were  they,  as  L’Innocenoe,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
White  Lady,  and  Tennyson.  As  a  Tea-scented  Rose  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley  showed  up  most  magnificently  ;  it  builds  a  large  and  handsome 
flower.  The  Noisette  Roses,  and  the  large  section  of  pure  and  true 
garden  decorative  varieties,  attracted  throngs  of  visitors  during  the 
long  afternoon.  The  heat  under  canvas  was  very  great,  and  told 
severely  both  on  the  flowers  and  their  admirers.  The  exhibits  were  on 
the  usual  3  feet  tables,  covered  with  baize,  back  to  back,  in  three 
marquees,  each  about  150  feet  in  length,  and  arranged  like  the  letter  L. 
There  was  a  very  respectable  spread  of  canvas.  All  of  the  ground  space 
between  the  central  and  side  tables  was  laid  with  boarding,  nice  to 
walk  upon  in  two  of  the  tents,  but  the  flooring  in  the  north  tent  was 
both  an  eyesore  and  dangerous  as  well.  This  was  through  using  new 
wood  and  freshly  made  “  flats.”  It  would  be  unkind  to  conclude 
without  a  small  recognition  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
He  was  active  early  in  the  morning  and  till  late  at  night. — Wandering 
Willie. 
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Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens. 


“  Primrosing  ”  and  “  violettiDg  ”  being  over,  those  who  did  not 
profess  to  be  botanists,  yet  liked  searching  for  wild  flowers,  formerly 
went  to  seek  Orchises  during  May  and  June.  Many  of  them  occurred 
in  woods,  specially  on  the  chalk,  and  Londoners  often  resorted  to  woods 
on  the  east  of  the  town  of  Dartford,  or  to  others  near  Rochester.  But 
since  a  profusion  of  curious  and  beautiful  Orchids  from  other  countries 
have  become  familiar  objects,  the  enthusiasm  as  to  our  own  wildings 
has  been  rather  cooled  off.  Again,  owing  to  the  persistency  with  which 
dealers  and  greedy  collectors  have  hunted  up  rare  natives,  a  search  for 
these  is  apt  to  be  very  disappointing  in  its  results.  No  doubt,  too, 
some  plants  have  vanished,  because  their  erstwhile  wocdland  haunts 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Writing  upon  horticulture  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  Loudon 
had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  management  of  exotic  Orchids ;  they 
were  almost  unknown.  Upon  the  growth  of  British  species,  he 
remarks  that  they  do  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little 
chalk  ;  and,  if  raised  from  seed,  these  should  be  sown  directly  they  are 
ripe.  It  matters  not  much,  but  we  may  speculate  as  to  which  of  our 
native  species,  not  despicable  in  number,  though  nearly  all  of  small 
size,  was  the  first  to  be  admitted  into  the  garden.  We  might  say 
something  in  behalf  of  the  early  Purple  Orchis  (0.  rrascula),  it  being 
a  common  species,  well  known  to  cur  ancestors,  and  occurring  formerly 
in  many  woods  or  copses  close  to  the  metropolis.  Very  recognisable 
was  it  by  the  shining  green,  black-spotted  leaves,  and  the  spike  of 
purplish  crimson  ;  now^  and  then  a  plant  was  discoverable  with  white 
flowers,  and  removal  did  not  alter  these.  Flowering  in  May  or  earlier, 
this  Orchis  was  one  welcome  sign  of  the  approach  of  summer;  an 
objection  to  it  was  the  unpleasant  smell  it  often  exhales  towards 
evening.  Though  some  have  disputed  the  point,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  flower  is  the  “Long  Purples”  of  Shakespeare  and  old  authors; 
also  it  is  one  of  the  many  that  have  had  the  name  of  “  Cuckoo 
Flower”  given  to  them.  Mr.  Friend  states  there  existed  in  Germany 
at  one  time  a  belief  that  wherever  the  Purple  Orchis  grew  abundantly 
the  earth  beneath  was  rich  in  meta'. 

Then  there  is  the  Spotted  Palmate  Orchis,  0.  maculata,  having  a 
paler  spike  of  crowded  blossoms  marked  with  purjle;  it  is  found 
along  pastures  and  in  wocds,  Epping  Forest  for  instance,  which  would 
attract  notice  ;  it  flowers  later  than  the  preceding.  Even  now,  a 
botanist  reports  it  as  abundant  upon  some  meadows,  as  Buttercups 
and  Daisies  ;  the  plant  occurs  more  frequently  in  modern  gardens  than 
does  O.  mascula,  and  grows  taller.  A  shady  border  suits  this  species, 
where,  if  planted  in  moist  deep  loam,  it  forms  very  handsome  tufts, 
being  best  propagated  by  division.  The  older  gardeners  took  note  o 
the  curious  fact  that  some  species  in  the  Orchis  genus  have 
two  tubers  at  the  root,  and  when  one  dies  the  other  develops  an 
offset,  the  result  being  that  a  plant  changes  its  position  slightly 
year  by  year. 

There  are  two  other  species  which,  though  now  somewhat  local* 
were  at  one  time  rather  generally  distributed,  and  which  would  be 
conspicuous  to  those  seeking  plants  of  the  family  for  garden  adorn¬ 
ment.  One  is  Orchis  militaris,  and  its  variety  0.  fusca,  popularly  the 
Military  or  Brown-winged  Orchis,  called  also  by  some  of  its  early 
admirers  the  Lady  Orchis,  on  account  of  its  elegance;  perhaps  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  our  finest  British  species.  Its  tall  stem,  topped  by  a 
dense  spike,  and  only  leafy  near  the  earth,  was  evidently  suggestive  of 
resemblance  to  a  soldier.  It  is  partial  to  chalk  hills,  and  flowers  in 
May;  dried,  it  has  a  fragrance  resembling  that  of  the  Woodruff. 
Then  there  was  the  dull-hued  Lizard  Orchis,  0.  hircina,  of  singular 
aspect,  though  not  much  like  a  lizard,  having  a  spike  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  flowers,  of  unpleasant  odour,  which  has  been  hunted  up  till 
it  has  become  very  rare  ;  this  is  a  fine  species,  flowering  during  July. 
Considering  the  peculiarities  of  the  Orchis  tribe,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  few  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  repute  for  curative  qualities 
or  magical  powers. 

The  Marsh  Orchis,  0.  latifolia,  is  an  ornamental  species,  which  has 
been  improved  by  cultivation,  but  it  requires  a  moist  soil,  and  was 
not  much  grown  in  gardens  until  recently,  because  its  management 
was  not  understood.  It  has  a  close,  many-flowered  spike  of  purplish 
crimson,  rising  from  a  strong  stem,  which  may  nearly  reach  2  feet  in 
height ;  the  leaves  are  occasionally  spotted  with  blackish  purple ;  the 
roots  are  palmate.  Sometimes  we  see  it  in  bog  beds  beside  the  Lady’s 
Slipper,  Cypripedium  spectabile  ;  it  blooms  during  early  summer. 
I  ormerly  it  was  easily  obtained  from  marshes  or  moist  meadows  near 
London,  and  it  is  still  common  about  South  England.  Another  species 
fond  of  damp  places  is  the  green-winged  Orchis  morio,  growing 
profusely  in  some  grassy  meadows,  its  flowers  purple,  violet,  or  nearly 
colourlefs;  this  is  a  fine  species,  and  occasionally  patches  of  it  were 
planted  in  gardens,  though  not  specially  attractive. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


Tl\e  Herbaceous  Calceolaria. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  this  most  useful  old  favourite  is  not 
more  generally  grown,  especially  where  masses  of  bloom  are  required 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  I  think  during  these  two  months 
it  is  at  its  best.  To  obtain  May  plants  seed  should  be  sown  about 
the  first  week  in  July,  using  a  mixture  of  finely  sifted  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  silver  sand, 
merely  covering  the  seeds  after  sowing  with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  shaken 
evenly  over  them  through  a  hair  sieve.  Having  watered  the  pans  or 
pots,  tie  a  piece  of  paper  lightly  over  them  and  stand  in  a  frame,  one 
having  a  north  aspect  if  possible,  and  keep  close  until  the  seed 
germinates,  when  the  paper  must  be  removed,  and  the  seedlings 
gradually  introduced  to  the  light,  being  careful  to  avoid  bright 
sunshine,  as  a  few  minutes  of  this  will  prove  fatal. 

This  is  the  most  critical  time  for  them ;  careful  attention  must  be 
paid  to  keep  a  moist,  cool  atmosphere  in  the  frame,  and,  if  possible, 
avoid  watering  them  until  they  are  almost  large  enough  to  prick  off, 
then  do  so  by  immersing  the  pans  up  to  the  rims  in  soft  water 
until  the  water  thoroughly  soaks  the  whole  mass.  By  about  the  first 
week  in  August  the  seedlings  will  be  ready  for  pricking  off.  The  best 
plan  at  this  stage  is  to  pnt  them  at  the  rate  of  about  five  round  the 
edges  of  3-inch  pots,  using  the  same  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  finely  sifted  cowdung.  After  this  they  can  be  placed 
in  a  frame  in  an  exposed  position,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  direct 
sunshine,  but  still  have  the  advantage  of  full  light,  in  the  absence  of 
sunshine.  If  they  are  well  watered  after  pricking  off,  very  little  more 
will  be  required  until  they  are  ready  for  their  next  shift,  if  the  frame 
is  kept  moist  by  damping  once  or  twice  a  day  and  spraying  the  plants 
slightly  overhead  in  bright  weather. 

In  about  a  month  they  will  be  ready  for  potting  off  singly,  using 
60-size  pots,  well  drained,  and  a  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam 
broken  up  finely,  one  part  peat,  one  leaf  soil,  and  one  cowdung,  with 
some  sifted  charcoal  and  sand.  This  mixture  will  be  found  good  enough 
for  all  successive  pottings,  unless  the  loam  is  light  and  fibrous,  when 
an  extra  part  can  be  added  with  advantage.  They  will  now  begin  to 
grow  freely,  and  should  be  looked  over  twice  a  day  for  watering  and 
damping ;  do  not  let  them  get  dry,  it  is  better  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction,  but  a  happy  medium  is  best.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphis, 
as  if  this  once  gets  established  it  will  soon  cripple  them,  getting 
under  the  leaves  close  to  the  soil,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  at  them.  The  simplest  way  is  to  fumigate  lightly  once  a  week  or 
ten  days  with  an  approved  vaporiser  which  exper  ence  has  taught  the 
operator  that  it  is  safe  and  sure. 

So  soon  as  the  roots  have  got  sufficient  hold  of  the  soil  to  hold  the 
ball  together  when  removed  from  the  pot,  give  another  shift,  using 
4- inch  pots,  and  potting  firmer,  but  by  no  means  hard.  Shortly  after 
this  potting  it  will  be  getting  unsafe  to  trust  them  to  frames  any  longer, 
unless  of  course  you  have  pipes  in  it,  then  they  can  be  left  with 
advantage,  only  using  fire  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  falling  below 
35°.  Unless  the  weather  is  very  severe  I  should  prefer  covering  with 
mats,  &c.,  to  using  the  pipes,  as  I  know  of  no  plants  with  a  greater 
dislike  to  fire  heat,  as  it  causes  a  dryness  in  the  atmosDbere  which  is 
very  distasteful  to  them.  If  they  have  to  be  removed  to  houses  stand 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  some  other  moisture-holding  material. 
Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  trying  to  avoid  cold  winds 
blowing  directly  on  the  plants,  syringing  frequently  between  the  pots 
and  overhead,  say  once  a  day,  unless  the  weather  is  very  dull.  By 
about  the  middle  of  November  they  will  be  ready  for  transferring  to 
6-inch  pots,  potting  them  up  to  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  as  the  roots 
which  they  emit  from  the  stems  are  the  main  feeders.  After  this 
watering  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to,  looking  the  plants  over 
once  a  day,  thoroughly  soaking  when  they  require  it,  not  giving  it  to 
them  in  driblets,  always  using  rain  water  if  possible.  Keep  a  light 
shading  always  handy,  as  even  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  get  bursts  of 
sunshine  which  will  soon  affect  them.  About  the  middle  of  January 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  final  shift.  The  size  of  pots  this  time  must 
be  according  to  the  size  of  plants  required,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put ;  8  and  9-inch  are,  I  think,  the  most  useful,  but  good  stuff 
can  be  grown  in  smaller  if  they  have  been  grown  more  restricted  all 
through  the  time.  Use  the  compost  at  this  potting  in  as  rough  a  state 
as  can  be  conveniently  worked  into  the  pots,  except  the  cowdung, 
which  should  be  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  Remove  the  lower 
leaves,  and  to  firm  them  cover  the  old  ball  well. 

Once  they  become  established  in  this  pot  a  tub  of  liquid  manure, 
made  by  immersing  in  it  a  bag  of  fresh  cowdung,  should  be  always 
kept  bandy,  and  used  in  a  weak,  clear  state  every  time  they  are  watered. 
Give  plenty  of  room,  and  as  the  flower  spikes  appear  place  a  neat  stake 
to  each  main  one,  leaving  it  at  least  6  inohes  above  them  for  further 
tying,  as  they  get  up.  I  omitted  to  state  in  the  proper  place  that  about 
the  middle  of  December  they  should  have  their  points  taken  out  to 
induce  a  more  bushy  habit,  as  if  allowed  to  go  unpinched  the  plant  is  of 
a  taller  and  more  straggling  appearance.  The  principal  essentials,  then, 
we  will  say,  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  plant,  area  cool,  moist, 
shady  atmosphere,  a  free  yet  somewhat  firm  rooting  medium,  and 
perfect  cleanliness  ;  with  these,  and  attention  to  details,  I  am  sure  the. 
result  will  amply  repay  for  the  time  and  labour  spent  on  them. — T.  F. 
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Lax  tons’  Strawberries. 


We  mentioned  in  a  brief  note  two  weeks  ago  that  a  party  of 
forty  persons  had  visited  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros’.  Strawberry  grounds 
at  Bedford  on  Monday,  June  24th.  The  party  gathered,  on  Messrs. 
Laxtons’  invitation,  at  St.  Pancras,  from  which  they  journeyed  in  a 
saloon-car  to  John  Bunyan’s  birth-town,  starting  at  10.40,  and  arriving 

about  twenty  minutes 
before  mid-day.  Here 
three  waggonettes  and 
a  large  brake  con¬ 
veyed  us  to  the  nur¬ 
series,  situated  just 
outside  of  Bedford. 
Until  mid-day  there 
were  numerous  omi¬ 
nous  clouds,  and  a  few 
showers  by  way  of 
variety.  But  these 
soon  melted  all  away, 
and  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  ideal  for 
the  outing. 

Then  the  acres  of 
Strawberries  were  in¬ 
spected.  Each  line,  or 
lines,  representing  in¬ 
dividual  varieties  had 
been  clearly  numbered, 
and  for  the  occasion  a 
programme  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  person. 
We  all  scattered  over 
the  beds,  and  at  once 
began  a  general  tast¬ 
ing  and  considering. 
Recommend  me  to 
a  group  of.  Straw¬ 
berry  experts  at  work 
for  a  lesson  in  conscientiousness  —  conscientious,  at  least,  so  far 
as  tasting  goes.  The  Laxton  (that  new  Strawberry  which  in 
a  year  or  two  will  be  in  every  garden,  and  which  cultivators 
will  do  well  to  secure  at  once  from  the  pure,  parent  stock) 
was  first  on  the  list.  And  what  did  they  all  say  of  it  ? 
Answers  were  short,  but  decided  and  emphatic.  “I’m  satisfied,” 
said  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Mentmore;  and  he  spoke  as  a  man  who  had 
waited  on  an  ideal,  and  now  had  got  it.  “The  b© st  thing  you’ve 
ever  sent  out,”  was  Mr.  Bates’  (of  Twickenham)  compliment  to  the 
Brothers  Laxton  ;  and  out  of  a  varied  body  of  men,  such  as  this 
midsummer’s  day  party  wa->,  none  spoke  other  than  in  praise  of  it. 
Other  Strawberries  met  with  criticism,  and  their  weak  j  oints  were 
exhibited,  but  I  he  Laxton  stood  without  a  fault.  The  remark  was 
naively  made  that  if  it  had  a  fault  it  lay  in  this,  that  when  one  fruit 
had  been  tasted  the  partaker  finds  his  propensities  urged  to  try 
another,  and  another,  and  another.  We  described  this  foremost  of 
all  Strawberries  in  our  issue  of  June  27th,  where  also  a  figure  of  it 
will  be  seen.  The  new  Fillbasket  next  engaged  exceedingly  close 
attention.  Its  cropping  qualities  are  quite  phenomenal  ;  it  indeed  has 
been  properly  named.  The  trusses  here  all  bore  from  ten  to  sixteen 
fruits  quite  above  average  size.  The  parentage  combines  the  out¬ 
standing  perfections  of  Royal  Sovereign  and  Latest  of  All.  The  crop 
on  the  24th  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.  This  is  sure  to  become 
a  first-rate  market  sort.  It  is  not  a  good  early  forcing 
Strawberry,  but  for  late  use  we  believe  none  excel  it.  Then — 

aod  this  is  a  matter  purely  of  personal  opinion — from  among 
numerous  others  on  the  list  Scarlet  Queen,  an  old  and  well-tried 
sort,  recommended  itself  as  being  one  of  the  best-flavoured  Straw¬ 
berries  vet  in  existence.  Alas  !  however,  though  it  has  other  qualities 
it  is  behind  in  size  and  appearance,  and  so  fails  to  be  appreciated. 
President  and  Keens’  Seedling  are  two  others  whose  splendid 
flavour  seemed  only  to  be  heightened  by  the  tasting  of  numerous 
contemporaries  having  no  claims  to  merit.  Growers  cannot  do  better 
than  still  select  and  cultivate  the  foregoing  ;  and  while  we  are 
referring  to  meritorious  known  varieties  with  agreeable  concentrated 
flavour,  let  us  not  forget  the  French  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
(syn.  Garibddi),  which  was  introduced  to  England  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  Cniswick.  British  Queen  still  maintains  a 
good  place. 

Louis  Gauthier  adds  another  French  variety  of  great  merit  to  our 
select  list.  It  is  one  of  the  white  or  pale-coloured  Strawberries,  a  free 
bearer,  with  large  firm  berries,  for  midseason,  and  the  flavour  is 
splendid.  It  has  a  richness  and  variety  that  one  vainly  tastes  for,  in 
dozens  of  other  kinds.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  newcomer. 


Stkawbebry  Mentmore. 


Mentmore  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  possesses  a  capital  mellow 
flavour.  As  a  cropper  it‘  is  above  the  average.  Our  illustration 
shows  its  handsome  appearance.  Tne  parentage  here  was  Noble  and 
British  Queen.  The  fruits  were  ripe  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  Latest 
of  All  (Noble  x  King  of  the  Earlies)  is  an  immense  cropper,  and 
truly  a  late  sort.  Frogmore  Late  Pine  is,  of  course  a  favourite,  and 
it,  too,  is  a  wonderful  cropper. 

Whiie  the  foregoing  are  specially  noteworthy,  we  would  be  doing 
an  injustice  were  we  to  omit  reference  to  McMahon,  a  very  popular 
Strawberry  in  the  North,  and  a  good  one;  a' so  to  Stevens’ 
Wonder,  Sir  Harry  (one  of  the  oldest),  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Royal  Sovereign, 
Climax  (from  the  same  cross  as  The  Laxton),  Trafalgar  (a  very  late, 
sure,  and  heavy  cropper,  see  illustration),  St.  Joseph,  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  (Royal  Sovereign  X  St.  Joseph),  Dr.  Hogg,  Waterloo,  Sir 
Cbarles  Napier,  Leader,  and  Auguste  Nicaise.  Each  of  these  are 
meritorious  varieties,  and  should  be  included  in  every  representative 
collection. 

At  the  present  time  one  is  ab'e  to  see  a  great  number  of  seedling 
varieties  on  trial.  These  are  carefully  examined,  and  any  that  promise 
well  are  selected  for  further  trial  and  improvement.  It  takes  years  to 
establish  a  stock  of  the  highest  perfection.  From  thousands  of 
seedlings  only  a  few  come  up  to  standard,  and  from  these  the  stocks 
must  be  obtained.  It  goes  without  saying  that  only  the  very  best 
and  most  perfect  varieties  are  employed  for  crossing  purposes.  Royal 
Sovereign  comes  into  the  parentage  of  a  very  large  percentage ;  as  do 
also  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Noble,  Latest  of  All,  Waterloo,  Frogmore 
Late  Pine,  St.  Joseph,  and  others. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Leicester  was  vice-chairman  at  luncheon,  which 
the  pirty  enjoyed  immediately  after  the  inspection,  and  incidentally  he 
mentioned  that  during  forty  years  the  Laxtons  have  raised  between 
60,000  and  100,000  seedling  Strawberries,  though  not  more  than 
1  in  10,000  aie  found  sufficiently  worthy  to  be  named  aud  sent  out. 
In  1860  the  firm  sent  out  The  Traveller,  since  when  they  have  taken 
the  greatest  pains  to  continually  improve  upon  existing  varieties. 
The  work  demands  a  huge  amount  of  patience,  and  there  is  anything 
but  magnificent  returns.  Both  Mr.  Edward  and  Mr.  William  Laxton 
spoke  in  response  to  the  toasts  accorded  them.  Their  aim  had  always 
been,  and  was  still,  to  improve  varieties,  and  though  Strawberries  are 
their  speciality,  yet  they  are  working  with  all  otcer  Iruits,  and  with 
vegetables,  particularly  Peas.  The  programme,  so  far,  was  concluded 
by  the  company  being  photographed  in  the  open  air.  Ridgmont 
was  then  visited. 

- »  i - 


in  a 

at  90°  about 
parent  plants 


Jottings  on  Pines. — In  order  to  accommodate  suckers  from  the 
early  section  of  summer  fruiting  plants,  a  fermenting  bed  in  a  low 
house  or  pit  must  be  got  ready,  and  its  heat  steady 
6  inches  from  the  surface.  Take  the  suckers  from  the 
carefully,  trim  the  base 
smoothly,  and  place 
directly  in  5  or  7-inch 
pots,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  suckers,  and 
water  once  in  order  to 
set  the  soil  about  them. 

Good  fibrous  loam,  torn 
up  by  hand,  without 
any  admixture,  is  the 
most  suitable  compost; 
embed  it  firmly  in  the 
pot,  so  that  a  sturdy 
growth  may  be  insured 
in  the  plants.  Keep 
the  suckers  rather  close 
and  shaded  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  sprinkling 
through  a  fine  ruse  once 
or  twice  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  external  influ¬ 
ences.  When  growth 
takes  place  ventilation 
with  less  shade  is  de¬ 
sirable,  but  this  must 
be  proceeded  with 
gradually  until  the 
growth  is  well  decided 

and  inured  to  the  sun ;  then  accord  them  ordinary  treatment.  When 
the  suckers  are  well  rooted  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  larger 
fruiting  pots  before  the  roots  become  matted  together.  Q  teens  aud 
Black  Jamaici  shtuld  be  given  10-inch  puts,  other  sorts  11  or  12-inch, 
using  fibrous  loam,  but  more  lumpy  than  for  suckers,  adding  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  dissolved  bones  ;  and  to  prevent  worms  entering  the  pots  either 
use  worm  excluders  or  a  handful  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  sprinkled  over 
the  rough  material  placed  on  the  drainage. — Practice. 


Strawberry  Trafalgar. 
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Fruit  GrowiDg  for  Exhibition. 

( Continued,  from  page  479.) 

Melons. 

A  large,  well  proportioned,  highly  coloured,  handsomely  netted 
Melon  alwayB  adds  greatly  to  the  merit  and  attractiveness  of  a 
collection  of  fruit.  To  secure  such  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  special 
methods,  because,  although  plants  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  are 
capable  of  carrying  five  or  six  fruits  of  a  suitable  size  for  the  dessert 
table,  it  is  seldom  under  such  conditions  that  examples  from  4  to  6  lbs. 
in  weight  can  be  obtained.  The  obvious  course  to  pursue,  therefore, 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  fruits.  In  the  early  stages  of  growth 
remove  at  least  every  alternate  lateral,  so  as  to  allow  those  retained 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Fertilise  four  or  five  flowers,  and  then  as 
the  young  fruits  begin  to  swell  select  two  or  three  of  the  strongest 
and  best  shaped  ones,  and  remove  the  others.  Under  such  conditions 
extra  room  can  1  e  allowed  for  the  laterals  retained.  I  therefore 
prefer  to  stop  at  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  instead  of  following  the 
usual  practice  of  stopping  at  one.  From  this  stage  onward  the  great 
object  of  the  cultivator  should  to  get  the  fruit  to  swell  to  as  large  a 
size  as  possible  during  each  successive  stage  of  development.  With 
that  object  in  view  give  the  plants  their  final  top-dressing  as  soon  as 
the  fruits  are  swelling  freely.  A  suitable  compost  for  the  purpose  is 
one  formed  of  three  parts  rather  stiff  loam,  one  part  horse  droppings, 
with  a  little  soot  and  steamed  bonemeal  added.  Press  the  compost 
very  firmly,  and  leave  a  slight  elevation  round  the  stem  of  each  plant. 
Water  through  a  rose  at  each  watering  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
settled. 

Where  the  plants  have  been  sturdily  grown,  the  shoots  kept  thinly 
disposed,  and  the  hot-water  pipes  made  moderately  warm  each  night 
and  during  cull  days,  1  never  hesitate  to  water  close  up  to  the  stems, 
as  the  abundance  of  roots  there  suffer  when  the  soil  is  kept  dry. 
When,  however,  signs  of  canker  are  noticed,  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  soil 
ary  round  the  stem,  and  to  rub  into  the  affected  parts  powdered 
charcoal  and  lime.  The  chief  points  to  observe  in  regard  to  watering 
are  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  fairly  dry  through  the  whole  mass, 
then  water  copiously  ;  to  give  liquid  manuie  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  top-dress  with  chemical  manures  every  ten  or  fourteen  days  while 
the  fruit  is  swelling.  I  like  to  syringe  the  plants  heavily,  and  close  the 
house,  with  abundance  of  moisture,  at  2  p.m.  during  the  hottest  of 
days,  and  when  the  weather  is  unsettled  an  hour  earlier,  as  I  find  this 
early  closing  brings  quick  results,  and  also  helps  to  give  size  to  the 
fruits.  During  bright  mornings  an  additional  syringing  is  given 
between  6  and  8  A.M.,  but  in  dull  weather  this  is  omitted.  When 
well  grown,  Melon  plants  seldom  require  shading,  but  if  any  plant  gets 
into  a  sluggish  condition  and  shows  signs  of  “  flagging,”  it  is  better 
to  shade  for  a  few  hours  than  to  allow  it  to  become  unduly  distressed 
through  bright  sunshine.  A  little  attention  to  such  matters  will 
often  save  a  plant  which  would  succumb  if  not  given  the  necessary 
‘  nursing.”  Throughout  the  growing  season  I  like  to  allow  a  sub¬ 
lateral  here  and  there  to  ramble  a  little,  as  the  practice  helps  to 
maintain  vigorous  root  action ;  and  especially  is  it  desirable  to  retain 
a  little  young  growth  near  the  point  of  each  shoot  carrying  a  fruit. 

When  the  fruits  begin  to  show  colour  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
when  syringing  to  keep  the  water  from  the  foliage  immediately 
surrounding  them,  but  other  parts  of  the  plants  may  with  advantage 
be  syringed  occasionally  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy.  The  practice  of 
withholding  water  at  the  roots  during  the  ripening  period  is,  I 
consider,  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Cracking  of  the  fruits  is 
often  brought  about  by  withholding  water  too  long,  and  tken 
applying  it,  whereas  if  water  is  regularly  applied,  a  little  young 
growth  left  on  the  plants,  and  free  ventilation  given,  there  is  not 
much  danger  of  cracking.  When,  however,  it  is  teared,  cutting  the 
s  em  half  through  just  below  the  fruit  is  an  effectual  remedy.  By 
giving  due  attention  to  such  matters,  grand  highly  coloured  fruits 
without  a  crack  or  blemish  may  be  obtained,  An  exhibitor  may 
sometimes  have  a  few  fine  fruits  approaching  maturity,  and  feel 
doubtful  about  their  being  ripe  by  a  given  time.  The  best  thing  to 
do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  give  plenty  of  fire  heat  at  night  and 
leave  a  chink  of  air  on.  This  will  sometimes  necessitate  syringing 
during  the  evening,  and  always  keeping  the  floors  damp.  I  have 
sometimes  maintained  a  night  ttmperature  of  80°  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  fruits  ripe  by  a  given  time,  yet  the  plants  have  been  none 
the  worse  for  such  hard  driving.  The  vital  point  to  observe  and 
practise  is  to  allow  the  hot-water  pipes  to  cool  early  in  the  morning 
before  bright  sunshine  comes. 

Small  or  moderate  sized  Melons  are  usually  better  flavoured  than 
large  ones;  those  intended  for  exhibiting  in  classes  provided  for 
Melons  only  can  therefore  be  cut  from  plants  carrying  good  crops.  In 
such  classes  the  fruits  are  judged  principally  by  their  flavour  when 
cut,  and  1  have  invariably  lound  that  Melons  grown  on  plants  not 
subjected  to  the  drying  process  at  ripening  time  to  be  of  the  best 
flavour.  Such  varieties  as  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Countes3  need  to 


remain  on  the  plants  till  fully  ripe  to  obtain  their  full  flavour.  When 

a  Melon  is  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  size,  appears  to  be  quite  ripe,  and 

yet  retains  an  agreeable  scent,  it  is  not  often  disappointing  in  flavour. 

Good  varieties  to  grow  lor  large  fruits  are  Ringleader,  Royal  Jubilee, 

Blenheim  Orange,  and  Sutton’s  A1  ;  for  exhibiting  in  classes  where 

they  are  cut,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Countess,  Best  of  All,  and  Imperial 

Green  ;  scarlet-fleshed  kinds,  Invincible,  Empress,  and]  Scarlet 

Premier. — H.  D.  /rr  ,  .• 

(To  be  continued.) 


Legal  Notes. 


An  interesting  and  important  case  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Bruce,  in  the  High  Courts,  London,  during  last  week.  Mr.  John 
Rutherford,  M.P.  for  Darwen  Division  of  Lancashire,  purchased  a  plant, 
alleged  to  be  Odontoglossum  crispum  Triompbe  de  Bambouillet,  from 
L’Hcrticole  Coloniale  of  Belgium,  for  which  be  paid  £80.  This  was  in 
1897,  and  was  bought  under  a  warranty  that  it  would  flower  similar  to 
a  diagram  which  was  shown  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Had 
it  done  so,  he  estimated  that  it  would  have  now  been  worth  £120.  It 
produced,  however,  in  1900,  a  flower — the  first  it  had  while  in  his 
possession — of  “  a  muddy  yellow,  with  brown  spots,”  instead  of  the  rare 
colour  of  “  a  pinkish-blush  ground,  with  darker  red  marks,  and  a  pure 
white  lip,”  as  warranted,  and  he  estimated  that  at  the  most  it  would 
now  fetch  £6.  In  these  oircumstances  he  claimed  from  the  defendant 
company  £120  damages  for  breach  of  warranty. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plant  Droduced  and  complained  of  was  not 
the  one  sent  to  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Rutherford  and  his  gardener  had  sworn 
that  the  plant  was  the  same,  and  had  never  been  removed  from  the 
Belgian  pot  in  whioh  it  was  sent.  The  defendant  company  said  they 
did  not  allege  that  the  plaintiff  had  acted  in  bad  faith,  but  submitted 
that  either  he  or  his  gardener  had  made  a  mistake,  the  original  plant 
having  either  been  mixed  amongst  the  1500  other  Orchids  possessed  by 
Mr.  Rutherford,  or  stolen  from  his  Orchid  house  by  some  of  the  very 
numerous  visitors  who  were  permitted  to  view  it.  The  reason  that  the 
defendant  company  offered  to  refund  the  money,  if  the  plant  proved 
untrue  to  the  diagram  after  being  seen  by  an  expert,  was  that  they  had 
not  then  inspected  it,  and  did  not  question  itB  identity.  The  real 
plant  was  somewhere  in  the  plaintiff’s  Orchid  house,  and  would  some 
day  bloom  a  true  flower.  As  to  damages,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
consider  them,  he  submitted  that  the  value  of  an  Orchid  was  purely 
imaginary. 

Cross-examined  :  The  defendant  company  had  50,000  Odontoglos- 
sums  in  their  eight  houses,  but  this  plant  was  in  an  apartment  with 
only  sixty  or  seventy  other  valuable  Orchids.  In  a  season  they  sent  out 
20,000  or  30,000  Orchids,  of  which  only  fifteen  or  twenty  would  be  equal 
in  value  to  Triomphe  de  Rambouillet.  Mr.  Henry  Schuster,  the  agent 
of  the  defendant  company,  through  whom  the  purchase  was  made,  said 
that  since  this  Orchid  was  sold  others  of  finer  variety  had  been  cultivated, 
consequently  its  value  had  decreased,  and  he  doubted  whether  it  was  now 
worth  £80. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cannon,  solicitor,  estimated  the  present  value  of  the  plant 
originally  sold  at  £50.  Multiplication  of  variety  necessarily  lessened 
the  value. 

It  was  again  argued  that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  Orchid  originally  sold  had  been  stolen,  plaintiff  permitting  his 
constituents  to  visit  his  houses,  and  cited  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  did 
not  put  on  the  labels  the  names  of  his  Orchids  as  evidence  that  he 
feared  theft.  His  lordship  did  not  regard  that  as  the  reason,  but  rather 
that  the  plaintiff  wished  to  keep  the  names  and  variety  private. 

Later,  it  was  shown  that  whereas  the  diagram  showed  that  it  had 
six  bulbs  upon  it,  the  superintendent  admitted  the  one  sent  had  only 
four  bulbs  and  a  growth.  He  further  observed  that  it  was  hardly 
credible  that  large  growers  like  the  defendant  company  should  send 
out  30,000  Orchids,  some  of  them  extremely  valuable,  in  a  season, 
and  not  keep  a  register  of  them,  as  the  plaintiff  had  done. 

His  lordship,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  the  defendant  company 
relied  almost  entirely  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Haumont  as  to  what 
happened  in  1897,  and  that  it  was  clear  that  a  plant  with  four  bulbs 
and  a  growth  did  not  answer  to  the  description  of  one  with  six  bulbs. 
There  would  be  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  £114  with  costs.  Judgment 
was  entered  accordingly. — (“  Daily  Telegraph.*’) 

- ».#.* - 

Cheap  Fruit  and  Plenteous. — Last  year  there  was  a  pheno¬ 
menally  large  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Yale  of  Evesham.  This  season  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  almost  equal  yield  of  fruit.  Blight  is  practically 
absent.  Pershore  Victorias  are  prolific,  and  Plums  will  be  abundant. 
Very  low  prices  are  probable  for  all  kinds  of  Plums.  Gooseberries, 
of  which  there  is  a  large  crop,  were  selling  at  3s.  per  pot  of  63  lbs. 
There  is  a  good  supply  of  Cherries.  Plums,  too,  are  being  Beriously 
affected  by  the  drought,  and  in  many  plantations  the  yield  will  be 
very  small.  Cherries,  however,  will  be  a  record  crop  in  spite  of  the 
dry  weather.  In  Hampshire  Strawberries  are  plentiful. 
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Autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas. 


I  have  had  no  experience  as  regards  autumn  raising  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  pots,  cold  frame  space  here  being  too  limited,  but  I  once  had  a 
quantity  of  self-sown  ones  come  up  during  the  autumn  on  a  piece  of 
ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  row  the  previous  summer.  These 
were  allowed  to  remain  all  winter  without  any  protection,  and  in 
February  were  carefully  lifted,  with  soil  attached,  and  formed  into  a 
row  in  the  open.  The  result  was  that  we  had  a  good  row  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  bloom  much  earlier  than  previously.  This  experiment  has  led  me  to 
think  that  muoh  unnecessary  trouble  is  taken  by  sowing  in  pots  and 
wintering  in  frames,  when,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  do  equally  well 
sown  in  the  open  during  autumn.  Of  course  the  cold  frame  system 
may  be  necessary  with  choice  new  varieties,  or  in  oases  where  mice  are 
troublesome,  or  the  garden  very  exposed,  but  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances  sowing  in  the  open  has  quite  as  good  results. — W.  It.  R. 

Problem  in  Heating. 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  “  H.  D.”  that  hot  water  will 
circulate  freely  through  a  trap,  I  do  not  anticipate  the  general  adoption 
of  Mr.  Marsh’s  plan,  as  too  many  have  already  tried  it  and  found  it 
most  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  as  “  H.  D.”  is  candid  enough  to  assert, 
contrary  to  all  established  theories,  and,  to  go  a  step  further,  contrary 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  circulation  of  hot  water.  Why  does 
“  H.  D.”  recommend  this  plan  when  he  has  such  keen  recollections  of 
lonely  midnight  hours  in  trying  to  force  the  water  past  such  points  ? 
His  experience  coincides  exactly  with  my  own,  for  it  was  only  this 
past  winter  that  I  have  had  a  similar  dip  removed,  and  re-arranged  a 
hot  water  system  that  had  been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
said  to  work  all  right  by  all  except  the  person  who  had  the  stoking  to 
do.  It  is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  remind  “  H.  D.”  that  the  air  taps 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  circulation,  but' only  serve  to  allow  for  the 
escape  of  the  accumulated  air.  Many  a  time  I  have  seen  the  pipes 
crossing  the  floor  of  houses  in  such  a  way  that  you  had  to  step  over 
them  in  preference  to  dipping  them  under  the  path ;  not  a  very 
convenient  plan,  I  admit,  but  in  market  plaoes  utility  stands  before 
appearanoe.  I  would  now  ask  Mr.  H.  R.  Richards  why,  if  it  is  such  a 
satisfactory  plan,  he  does  not  give  it  a  strong  recommendation, 
instead  of  saying,  as  he  does,  “it  is  inadvisable  ?"  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Richards  that  I  am  not  at  all  out  of  my  depth,  seeing  that  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  that  I  quite  agree  with  him  in  saying  it  is  a  plan  that 
is  inadvisable.  This  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  discussion. — Aqua. 

Flyless !  Flealess !  Frostless ! 

What  a  striking  text,  and  how  enviable  a  circumstance.  The 
Emerald  Isle  has  furnished  many  instances  where  there  has  been  much 
left  to  grumble  at.  “  K.,  Dullin’'  writing  thus  in  the  Journal  on 
June  20th,  evidently  is  a  man  of  very  happy  nature,  and  probably  this 
lightness  of  mind  carries  him  easily  over  the  waves  of  common  land 
troubles.  Well  would  it  be  if  there  were  many  more  such.  The  growls 
he  says  anent  the  drought  are  forgotten  ;  they  may  be  in  his  country, 
they  are  not  in  this  England  of  ours,  at  least  not  in  the  garden  bereft 
of  a  constant  and  ample  water  supply.  I  fear,  however,  we  as  gardeners 
complain  even  before  we  are  hurt,  but  here  the  drought  so  keenly  felt 
in  May  has  been  even  more  torturous  in  June.  Up  to  the  19th  inst.  the 
rainfall  had  only  been  fractional,  not  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  benefit  the 
land.  On  that  date  a  fall  of  0*18  was  registered,  and  the  following  day 
about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  more  was  added.  This  together,  and  the 
cooler  state  of  the  atmosphere,  combined  to  set  us  on  planting  some 
summer  and  autumn  crops  that  had  been  long  anticipating  the  change, 
and  so  the  characteristic  grumble  passes  off  into  language  of  thank¬ 
fulness  even  for  small  blessings. 

Of  frost,  well  we  have  had  the  most  favoured  year  that  comes 
within  my  memory.  Not  a  morning  since  the  newly  planted  Potatoes 
raised  their  heads  above  the  surface  has  there  been  any  record  of  frost 
sufficient  to  leave  its  trace  on  tender  foliage  or  flower.  May  is  no  doubt 
a  critical  month ;  seldom  does  its  exit  pass  without  a  growl,  aud  frost 
perils  are  not  uncommon  in  J une. 

rfi  In  the  flea  world  we  cannot  keep  pace,  but  must  lag  seriously  behind 
“  K.,  Dublin ,”  for  among  the  Turnips  they  have  had  an  unusually 
merry  time  ;  the  leaves,  even  in  a  full  grown  state,  have  been  punotured 
by  them  quite  to  their  extremities.  Some  sowings  were  so  badly 
“  bitten  ’’  that  they  succumbed  outright.  We  have  muoh  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  discovery  of  an  exceedingly  cheap  and  handy  antidote,  one 
the  busy  flea  relishes  not  a  little — road  dust.  A  good  coating  with  this 
Bets  them  on  a  journey  in  search  of  fresh  pastures.  Fortunately  the 
“  silky,  subtle  Onion  fly  ”  with  me  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

Of  aphides  there  has  been  the  usual  complement ;  but  what  is 


remarkable  about  them  is  that  they  did  not  put  in  so  early  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  usual ;  nor,  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  were  they  so 
numerous  or  persistent  in  their  attack  as  one  might  expect.  Peaches 
gave  the  most  trouble,  but,  thanks  to  the  virtues  of  quassia  and  quassine, 
their  depredations  were  easily  staged.  Has  “  K.,  Dublin,”  no  cater¬ 
pillars,  or  are  they  so  scarce  that  they  neither  call  for  mention  or  a 
place  in  his  text  ?  The  foliage,  I  notice,  of  many  trees  bespeak  the 
presence  of  myriads,  and  there  must  be  a  goodly  assortment  of  variety, 
for  so  many  kinds  of  trees  have  been  victimised.  We  are  getting  into 
a  period  of  the  summer  when  those  affecting  tree  life  will  have  changed 
their  state,  but  of  the  fearful  anticipations  of  the  Cabbage-eating  ones 
we  are  not  yet  beyond  the  boundary.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  good 
innings  the  spring  caterpillars  have  had  will  give  an  exemption  from 
further  molestation  in  that  particular  line.  Even  then  the  “  merrie 
month”  nor  the  “smiling  month”  will  not  come  and  go  in  their  turn 
without  leaving  us  a  grievance,  for  most  unfortunately  all  are  not  alike 
in  happy  natures,  and  are  not  without  “  flies  and  fl9as.” — W.  S. 

Wall  Copings. 

Mr.  Ellison  has,  in  his  last  sentence  (page  451),  indirectly,  yet 
accurately,  answered  the  question  he  asked  me,  where  he  says,  “  Of 
course  all  trees  must  be  syringed  or  sprayed  occasionally.”  This 
sentence  precisely  describes  the  treatment  the  trees  receive  here  under 
fixed  copings,  and  with  such  treatment  they  do  not,  as  Mr.  Ellison 
infers,  become  the  abode  of  red  spider ;  and  the  earliest  and  best  fruit 
is  always  found  immediately  under  the  glass.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
fail  to  see  what  advantage  is  gained  by  the  annual  removal  of  the 
copings,  especially  as  they,  in  conjunction  with  a  net  suspended  in  front, 
afford,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  not  only  a  partial  protection  from  rain 
but  from  birds  also. — T.  Challis. 


Aots. 

If  the  lady  friend  of  your  correspondent  “  A.  C.,”  who  wrote  in  your 
last  issue  (page  13),  will  write  to  Mr.  Thos.  Pickin,  South  Parade, 
Manchester,  I  think  he  will  be  able  to  send  her  something  that  will 
proteot  her  Rose  trees  from  the  ravages  of  the  ants  she  complains  of, 
and  at  the  same  time  do  no  harm  to  the  Roses.  He  calls  it  mothaline, 
on  aocount  of  its  death-dealing  properties  to  moths  and  most  other 
insects.  My  experiences  of  its  beneficial  uses  are  as  follows  : — The  first 
few  rows  of  Peas  my  gardener  sowed  came  up  most  irregularly,  in  fact 
were  a  failure.  On  examining  them,  I  found  they  were  infested  by 
myriads  of  small  millipedes,  that  clustered  round  each  Pea,  eating  off 
all  rootlets,  and  destroying  the  Pea  itself.  I  took  a  large  number  of 
these,  and  sprinkled  a  little  mothaline  on  them,  when  the  millipedes 
at  once  collapsed,  and  wore  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  I  then  made  a 
strong  solution,  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  mothaline,  and 
watered  several  delicate  Ferns,  to  see  whether  it  had  any  adverse  effect 
on  them  ;  but  they  were  not  damaged  at  all.  This  being  so,  my  next 
Peas,  when  sown,  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  mothaline  sown  with  them, 
the  result  being  very  satisfactory,  not  a  single  Pea  being  attacked.  My 
early  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  &o.,  were  similarly  troubled,  and  drooped, 
and  died.  I  treated  the  newly  planted  ones  in  the  same  way,  putting  a 
pinch  of  the  material  to  the  roots  of  each  when  planted;  these,  too, 
never  looked  behind  them.  I  may  say  I  have  no  interest  in  mothaline, 
pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  but  I  think  your  correspondent  will  find  it 
effective.— T.  G.  S.  Garnett. 


A  Feast  of  Roses. 

Surely  you  may  apply  this  to  the  grand  exhibition  which  was  held 
last  week  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  for  a  real  and  true  feast  it  was.  It 
was  not  one  where  Roses  are  tumbled  together  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  where  the  one  desire  seems  to  be  to  have  as  large  a  number  as 
possible.  In  such  a  “  muddle  ”  there  can  be  no  real  beauty,  and,  to 
the  lover  of  the  Rose,  no  enjoyment,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
lovers  of  the  flower  have  become  more  and  more  oritioal  of  late  years, 
and  Roses  have  more  and  more  improved.  The  entries  which  were  made 
indicate  that  exhibitors  all  over  the  country  feel  the  importance  of  this 
great  show.  From  all  parts  came  the  cultivators  and  lovers  of  the 
Rose,  the  North  of  Ireland  sending  its  contingent  from  Newtownards 
and  Belfast,  some  from  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  some  from  North 
Wales.  England,  however,  was  the  predominant  partner,  and  from  many 
of  its  counties  members  sent  their  contributions,  chiefly  from  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  from  Essex,  which  may  really  claim 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  Rose  growing,  and  from  Hertfordshire,  where 
we  may  say  in  past  days  the  Rose  was  especially  cradled,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  muoh  we  owe  to  dear  old  Thomas  Rivers  for  his 
introduction  of  the  Manetti  stock,  and  so  enabled  growers  to  multiply 
their  plants  and  thereby  reduce  their  price.  And  then  in  the  Tea 
division  Oxford  is  again  to  the  front,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  sends  those 
flowers  whioh  captivate  all  Rose  lovers,  and  show  how  marvellously  the 
seedling  Brier  has  encouraged  the  growth  of  this  beautiful  section.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  tell  what  the  character  of  the  bloom9  will  be,  but 
from  the  exhibitions  whioh  have  already  taken  place,  we  may  augur 
that  the  Roses  exhibited  will  be  true  to  character  and  of  good  form  and 
substance. — D.,  Deal. 


SO 
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Tlie  Early  Rose. 


Among  the  many  things  for  which  the  nineteenth  century  was 
remarkable  must  be  included  the  wonderful  variety  of  Roses  which 
were  produced  almost  from  its  very  beginning  to  its  close.  It  is 
equally  remarkable  that  the  century  preceding  handed  on  to  its 
successor  not  more  than  eighty  species  and  varieties,  the  most 
exhaustive  list  appearing  in  Abercrombie’s  “Gardeners’  Assistant” 
(1792),  where  seventy-seven  kinds  aie  enumerated.  Miller  in  1768 
names  forty  only,  and  in  the  interesting  catalogue  of  Gray  of  Fulham 
not  more  than  thirty-three  sorts  are  offered  for  sale.  This  list  is  dated 
1740,  and  contains  only  three  more  sorts  than  Parkinson  described 
over  a  hundred  years  earlier. 

According  to  Gerarde,  the  first  improvement  in  garden  Roses  is 
due  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  gardens 
were  furnished  with  delightfully  scented  Damask  and  Provence  Roses 
long  before  this  period.  If  it  were  not  for  the  poeis  we  could  only 
conclude  that  the  folks  loDg  ago  were  so  practical,  that  the  Rose 
appealed"  to  them  in  a  less  degree  for  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance  than 
for  its  value  as  a  medicament,  or  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
form  of  rosewater  in  cookery,  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  discover, 
as  we  do  in  a  little  book  published  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  red  Roses  were  cultivated  in  fields  near  London  to  supply  the 
requirements  of  that,  even  then,  great  city.  It  is  not  ungrateful  to 
one’s  feeling  of  sentiment  to  know  that  not  a  few  of  the  early  Roses 
are  still  in  cultivation,  in  many  cases  no  doubt  permitted  to  remain 
because  they  are  already  there,  but  in  others  because  they  are 
cherished.  The  common  White  and  Double  White,  for  instance,  are 
to  be  found  in  company  with  the  Maiden’s  Blush,  which  Gray  describes 
as  Parkinson’s  “  incarnata,”  in  almost  every  hamlet  and  village,  as  they 
must  have  been  at  any  time  for  centuries  past.  And  what  a  queer 
example  of  modernity  must  that  garden  be  wherein  no  Damask  Rose 
unfolds  its  roseate  petals,  and  paints  the  sun  with  her  chaste  blushes. 
Unfortunately  not  all  the  old  varieties  of  this  Rose  can  now  be 
identified ;  there  is,  for  instance,  “  The  Chrystale  ”  of  Parkinson  and 
“  Mrs.  Heart’s”  Rose,  mentioned  first  by  Rea,  that  seem  to  have  been 
lost  long  ago.  We  have  still,  however,  a  few  of  the  old  Gallica  Roses, 
as,  for  example,  The  Velvet,  of  which  I  grow  four  reputed  varieties. 
Rosa  Mundi,  one  of  Rea’s  Roses,  is  also  said  to  be  still  in  cultivation, 
though,  personally,  all  I  have  had  through  my  hands  of  this  Rose 
have  been  York  and  Lancaster.  Either  De  Meaux  or  Spong,  or 
something  very  like  these  neat  little  sorts,  was  also  grown  very  early. 
The  Provence  Roses,  which  were  mixed  to  some  extent  with  Gallicas, 
and  also  with  the  Damasks,  have  been  cultivated  for  a  very  long 
period. 

Musk  Roses  were  also  great  favourites  in  old  gardens,  though  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Bacon  commends  them  for  their  sweet  smell, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eglantine,  was  emitted  in  the  evening. 
They  were  introduced  from  Italy,  and  were  known  also  as  Monthly 
Roses,  because  on  the  continent  they  were  to  some  extent  perpetual 
in  their  habit  of  flowering.  This  name  was  usurped  about  seventy 
years  ago  by  the  China  Rose.  The  Musk  Rose  possesses  not  a  little 
interest,  too,  as  being  one  of  tbe  flowers  which  Milton  names  in 
“Lycidas”  among  “vernal  flowers:’’ — “The  glowing  Violet,  the 
Musk  Rose,  and  the  well  attired  Woodbine,  with  Cowslips  wan, 
that  hang  the  pensive  head,”  &c.,  which  proves  the  poet  to  have  been 
no  florist,  and,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  only  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  flowers.  / 

The  single  yellow  Rose,  Rosa  lutea,  is  still  found  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  is  an  older  denizen  than  the  double  yellow  (Rosa  sulphurea), 
commonly  styled  the  yellow  Provence,  from  the  texture  of  its  petals 
being  exactly  like  the  white  Provence  Rose.  It  has  always  been  a 
difficult  species  to  cultivate,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  flower  in  that  perfect 
way  that  every  gardener  desires.  It  was  “first  procured  to  be  brought 
into  England  by  Master  Nicholas  Lete,  a  worthy  merchant  of  London, 
and  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  from  Constantinople,  which  (as  we  heare) 
was  first  brought  thither  from  Syria  ;  but  perished  quickly  both  with 
him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  imparted  it ;  yet  afterwards  it 
was  sent  to  Master  John  Franqueville,  a  merchant  also  of  London, 
from  which  is  sprung  the  greatest  store  that  is  now  flourishing  in 
this  kingdome.”  It  was  commonly  budded  on  the  Frankfort  Rose, 
and  sometimes  double  budded.  If  it  were  not  for  the  complaints 
reiterated  through  the  centuries  .one  would  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 


insurmountable  difficulties  attending  its  cultivation.  Personally  JI 
have  had  very  good  success  with  it,  and  even  with  a  less  degree  of 
success  the  beauty  of  its  delicate,  perfectly  formed  blossoms  would 
amply  repay  any  little  thought  required  to  do  it  well.  In  a 'MS.  list 
of  Roses  cultivated  in  a  Yorkshire  garden  very  many  years  ago,  a 
“  minor  ”  variety  of  the  above  appears,  and  there  is  data  to  show  that 
two  varieties  were  in  cultivation,  the  one  less  easy  to  flower  than  the 
other.  Rosea  lutea  punicea,  “  the  red  or  scarlet  Austrian,”  first 
appears  in  Rea’s  “  Flora,”  and  no  doubt  it  was  thought  much  more  of 
two  centuries  ago  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

The  Moss  Rose  is  first  mentioned  by  Boerhaave  in  1717  ;  Gray 
catalogued  it  in  1740,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Italy  in  1735  among  some  Orange  trees.  Tne  White  Moss 
appeared  as  a  sport  in  1788.  The  discovery  of  the  White  Provence 
reads  like  a  romance.  The  nurseryman,  Grimwood,  on  one  of  his 
journeys  in  Norfolk  in  1775,  found  a  Rose  blooming  in  a  wayside 
garden,  which  his  experience  showed  to  be  unique  as  it  was  rare.  He 
begged  a  flower  from  its  owner,  giving  her  in  return,  and  no  doubt  to 
her  gratified  surprise,  a  golden  guinea.  The  flower  stalk  had  three 
buds  attached,  which  were  sent  home  and  propagated.  Next  year  he 
purchased  the  plant  for  five  guineas,  selling  the  stock  three  years 
thereafter  for  £1260,  of  which  his  propagator  for  his  share  received 
£300,  and  £60  with  a  silver  jug  was  despatched  as  a  douceur  to  the 
original  owner. 

The  Scotch  Roses,  which  enjoyed  a  great  though  short-lived 
popularity  sixty  to  eighty  years  ago,  were  cultivated  before  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  century,  though  only  some  six  varieties  had  been 
obtained  up  to  its  close.  The  Sweet  Brier  as  a  garden  plant  has  also 
retrograded.  It  seems  to  have  always  been  present  in  mediaeval 
gardens,  possibly  in  its  simple  single-flowered  form,  but  as  early  as 
Gerarde’s  time  there  was  a  variety  cultivated  with  two  rows  of  petals 
to  the  bloom.  The  other  varieties  mentioned  by  various  writers 
comprise  double,  semi-double,  double  blush,  double  scarlet,  and  a 
variety  with  striped  leaves.  Those  who  delight  in  sweet  smells  should 
certainly  find  a  place  for  Sweet  Brier.  Like  the  Rocket  and  the  Stock 
it  disperses  its  fragrance  in  the  evening,  but,  unlike  them,  its  fragrance 
is  not  confined  to  its  flowers,  but  every  little  leaflet  gives  its  help  to 
perfume  the  balmy  air.  In  its  proper  connection  the  fact  of  some 
three  kinds  of  Damask  Roses  having  been,  along  with  the  Musk  Rose, 
designated  Monthly  Roses,  has  been  omitted.  Our  Monthly  Rose, 
Rosa  indica,  was  cultivated  as  a  tender  plant  for  some  forty  years 
after  its  introduction  ;  the  fact  of  its  having  succeeded  out  of  doors 
having  been  chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the  horticultural  press  long 
after  last  century  had  started  on  its  progress.  For  a  very  long 
time  it  was  largely  cultivated  by  those  modest  gardeners  whose  sole 
glass  was  measured  by  the  dimensions  of  their  windows,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  first  appreciation  of  its  being  a  hardy  shrub,  and  not  a 
stove  exotic,  resulted  from  one  of  these  window  plants  having  been 
turned  out  by  a  cottager  into  his  little  flower  plot. — R.  P.  Brotherston. 

Show  Roses. 

During  the  next  fortnight  Roses  will  form  one  of  the  leading 
attractions  of  flower  shows,  and,  if  one  cares  to  take  the  trouble  to 
observe,  it  will  be  seen  that  youDg  undeveloped  flowers  are  the  more 
favoured  by  judges  in  making  the  awards.  Faulty  flowers  in  colour 
and  shape  are  soon  detected  by  them  ;  these  do  not  gain  prizes, 
however  well  they  may  have  been  grown.  Most  growers  tie  the 
blooms — that  is  to  say,  each  flower  which  looks  like  opening  perfect 
in  shape  has  the  centre  fastened,  not  too  tightly,  with  worsted.  It  is 
important  that  the  centre  only  shall  be  tied,  because  the  outer 
petals  require  room  to  extend.  This  tying  of  the  blooms  may  be 
done  in  the  case  of  Tea  Roses  a  couple  of  days  before  a  show  is  to 
take  place,  and  with  the  quicker  opening  hybrids  and  dark  Roses  a 
day  before.  Of  course  good  specimens  should  be  chosen,  with  centres 
pointed  in  shape.  The  tying  will  extend  such  points  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  practice  is  to  keep  the  tying  material  on  the  blooms 
until  they  are  staged,  allowing  oneself  time  to  remove  them  before 
cleared  from  the  tent  for  the  judges. 

Blooms  in  a  half  open  stage  the  night  before  a  show  are  those 
which  are  selected.  This  is  the  general  rule.  There  are  some 
varieties,  however,  so  thin  of  petals  that  they  may  be  only  opening 
buds  in  early  morning,  and  yet  be  fully  out  by  mid-day.  The 
crimson  Captain  Hayward  is  an  instance  of  this.  To  accurately 
judge  all  Roses  requires  experience,  only  obtained  by  many  years  of 
observation,  as  most  varieties  have  peculiarities.  Those  blooms  grown 
on  stiff  soils  will,  of  course,  last  longer  than  those  cultivated  on  light 
soils,  and  the  weather  too  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  blooms  must  be 
considered.  But  we  are  sure  the  advice  is  sound  when  we  recom¬ 
mend  choosing  blossoms  in  a  young  state  of  development  in 
competition  ;  nice  form,  freshness,  and  colour  being  all-important 
points. — H. 
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The  Best  Roses  at  -Richmond. 

The  early  Rose  competitions  at  Richmond  on  June  26th  brought 
together  an  important  display.  Generally  the  blooms  were  not  of 
superlative  excellence,  being  wanting  in  both  size  and  substance, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  rain.  We  shall  therefore  expect  to 
see  finer  examples  of  this  popular  flower  at  later  meetings.  In  regard 
to  individual  blossoms,  the  finest  were  to  be  found  in  the  stands  of 
the  nurserymen.  We  noticed  few  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  struck  us 
as  being  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  way.  Mrs.  John  Laing  (a 
flower  of  which  obtained  the  premier  award)  was  everywhere  good. 
One  or  two  notable  specimens  of  Horace  Vernet  were  seen.  This 
striking  Rose  does  best  on  maiden  plants,  hence  is  more  general  in  the 
trade  exhibits.  So,  too,  is  Victor  Hugo,  a  handsome  vivid  crimson 
flower.  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  bright  cherry  crimson,  seems  to  be  a 
Rose  not  taken  up  by  amateurs.  It  is  of  faultless  form  and  colour, 
also  of  good  size.  One  looked  in  vain  for  Marie  Baumann  or  Alfred 


A  Rose  well  represented  was  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  which  in 
a  half-open  stage  is  most  attractive.  A  bright,  high  coloured,  tea- 
scented  R«ee  is  FranQois  Dubreuil.  This  brightens  a  box  capitally, 
and,  if  not  of  extra  large  size,  is  of  pretty  form.  That  charming 
family  of  Teas  which  have  sprung  from  Catherine  Mermet — Bridesmaid. 
Muriel  Grahame,  and  The  Bride — were  sparingly  represented.  These 
will  probably  be  more  notable  in  later  shows. 

Garden  Roses  now  have  such  an  important  part  of  an  exhibition 
devoted  to  them  that  great  attention  is  given  to  the  class.  Of  course 
all  Roses  are  garden  Roses,  but  it  is  only  the  vigorous-growing  and 
free-blooming  kinds  which  become  popular  and  can  be  cut  in  big 
bunches  for  decoration.  One  sort  at  Richmond  that  was  new  to  us 
and  of  special  attractiveness  was  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot.  It  is 
described  in  a  well-known  catalogue  “coppery  carmine  centre  shaded 
with  orange.”  Certainly  the  flowers  have  tints  of  remarkable  com¬ 
bination.  Ma  Capucine,  bronzy  yellow,  is  a  most  taking  kind  ; 
Bardou  Job,  an  almost  single  crimson,  is  a  very  showy  Rose  in 


Colomb  in  the  form  they  are  sometimes  seen,  and  A.  K.  Williams 
was  not  well  represented.  Probably  it  is  a  little  early  for  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

The  Tea  Roses  were  most  beautiful.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  of  Oxford,  had  those  charming  tints  of 
apricot  that  make  the  sort  so  attractive.  The  size,  too,  this  grower 
gets  this  Rose  is  remarkable.  Whilst  thinking  of  Nadaillac,  the 
same  exhibitor  had  a  Rose  not  unlike  it  in  his  stand,  named  E.  V. 
Hermanos.  It  is  comparatively  new,  and  worth  noting  on  account  of 
a  vigorous  growth,  which  the  favourite  Rose  above  mentioned  has  not. 
White  Maman  Cochet,  everywhere  fine,  is  a  Rose  of  rare  merit, 
although  the  tints  of  pink  in  the  flower  prevent  its  name  from  being 
strictly  truthful.  Maman  Cochet  (itself)  was  seen  in  excellent  form, 
and  the  premier  flower  in  the  amateurs’  division  was  one  of  this. 
With  us  it  too  often  comes  quartered  in  shape,  otherwise  it  is  quite 
one  of  the  best  Tea  Roses  grown.  La  France  was  represented  by  a 
bloom  that  won  premier  honours,  thus  showing  that  the  old  favourites, 
when  in  good  form,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  newer  kinds.  The 
blooms  of  amateur  growers  appeared  less  fresh  than  those  of  the  trade 
growers,  and  bore  traces  of  heavy  shading,  tying,  and  such  manipulating 
as  is  necessary  to  husband  comparatively  small  resources. 


bunches.  The  lovely  Sweet  Brier  Lady  Penzance,  with  its^tintsjot 
toppery  yellow,  was  not  the  least  striking  among  the  garden  Roses. 
Janet’s  Pride,  again  a  white,  crimson  tipped,  single,  is]  especially 
showy. 

Among  new  Roses  noted  was  one  that  obtained  the  highest  award 
possible — namely,  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society.  In 
this  instance  a  really  fine  variety  gained  this  distinction  ;  fine  because 
it  is  of  crimson  colour  and  having  the  necessary  virtues  of  a  good  Rose. 
Ben  Cant  is  the  name  of  this  new  flower,  and  worthy  it  is  to  bear  the 
name  of  that  rare  departed  Rose-grower.  Vivid  in  colour  and  excellent 
in  shape  and  size,  it  has  substauce  in  its  thick,  leathery  petals  and 
growth  of  a  sturdy  nature,  judging  from  the  plant  exhibited.  Truly 
an  exhibition  Rose,  and  one  likely  to  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition. 
Not  quite  new  (having  already  won  the  gold  medal),  is  Mildred  Grant 
— a  most  magnificent  flower.  The  dozen  blooms  put  up  by  its  raisers, 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  was  probably  the  finest  stand  seen 
at  the  Richmond  Show.  To  describe  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  and  to 
do  so  in  a  few  words,  so  that  those  who  have  not  seen  the  flower  can 
form  some  idea  of  it,  we  would  term  it  a  light-coloured  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant.  It  is  white,  flushed  with  lilac,  and  in  superlative  form 
resembles  the  variety  named.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  is  a  superb  new 
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Rose.  The  shape  and  size  are  of  the  best,  and  its  colour  is  a  very 
attractive  shade  of  salmon-pink.  This  is  classed  a  Tea-scented  kind, 
but  there  are  traces  in  its  growth  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  section.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  increased  in  number  of  plants  if 
exhibiting  be  the  object  of  the  grower.  Not  the  least  valuable  merit 
in  this  Rose  is  its  fine  lasting  qualities  when  cut. — S.  W. 

New  Roses  at  the  Temple. 

Although  there  were  no  Roses  noted  at  the  National  Society’s 
show  that  we  had  not  seen  before — at  least,  no  Rose  of  merit,  several 
introductions  of  recent  date  were  so  prominent  as  to  be  most 
noticeable.  The  fine  productions  of  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Newtownards 
appear  to  overshadow  those  of  other  raisers  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  here  are  four  Roses  of  extra  large  size,  and  each  with  its 
petals  so  beautifully  folded  up  to  a  long  perfect  point  as  to  suggest 
quite  a  distinct  strain.  We  have  noted  every  new  Rose  distiibuted 
by  the  above  named  raiser,  and  have  sometimes  thought  that  no  one 
but  themselves  can  produce  flowers  of  them  in  anything  like  the  form 
which  creates  so  great  a  sensation  among  Rose  growers  when  each  in 
its  turn  has  been  exhibited  ;  and  still  have  in  mind,  such  Roses  as 
Margaret  Dickson,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  the  earlier  productions 
of  their  seed  beds.  But  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  Bessie  Brown,  for 
example,  it  appears  that  all  can,  if  they  like  to  try,  grow  blossoms 
equal  in  beauty  to  those  which  come  from  the  ground  that  gave  them 
birth,  60  to  speak. 

Lady.Moyra  Beauclerc  is  a  Rose  of  charming  shape  and  large  size, 
rather  a  deep  shade  of  rose  in  colour,  with  silvery  back  to  the  petals. 
Alice  Lindsell,  a  salmon  pink  shade,  rich  and  striking  ;  it  has  the 
fine-pointed  form  so  desirable  in  exhibition  R  ses.  Florence 
Pemberton  reminds  one  of  the  Rose  Bessie  Brown  in  the  way  of 
colour,  and  is  likely  to  be  seen  in  equally  fine  form  at  no  distant  date. 
Liberty  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  noted  by  market  growers ;  its  colour 
is  rich  vivid  crimson  red,  not  a  large  bloom,  but  faultless  in  shape. 
We  were  particular  to  observe  its  lasting  qualities  when  cut, 
inasmuch  as  the  flower  exhibited  stood  the  heat  of  the  whole  day,  and 
was  fresh  in  the  evening.  Papa  Lambert  is  of  a  colour,  deep  rose, 
in  which  fine  examples  of  Roses  are  not  scarce,  but  it  is  a  well-buiit 
bloom  with  capital  substance.  Mrs.  Cocker  is  a  light  pink  Rose  we 
thought  highly  of  last  year  when  first  seen ;  this,  judging  from  the 
few  specimens  seen,  will  be  useful  from  an  exhibitor’s  point  of  view. 
Ulster  is  a  full,  deep,  well-formed  bloom  of  a  salmon-pink  shade ; 
it  seems  to  us  a  trifle  wanting  in  those  large  outer  petals  which 
give  to  the  Rose  such  character.  Killarney  is  a  Rose  that  has 
these  big  petals  in  a  wonderful  degree,  but  there  is  not  enough  of 
them  to  make  the  flower  double,  hence  it  is  one  that  will  be  difficult 
to  show. 

Ben  Cant  is  an  excellent  Rose,  so  much  needed  on  account  of 
colour.  It  is  vivid  crimson,  the  shade  of  G6n6ral  Jacqueminot,  and 
has  petals  of  fine  thick  texture.  Exhibitors  will  do  well  to  remember 
this  Rose,  and  obtain  it  when  it  can  be  had.  The  free-flowering  Rose 
Queen  Alexandra  will  be  grown  as  a  decorative  garden  Rose.  It  is 
showy,  yet  more  than  once  we  heard  the  remark  that  it  is  like  the 
well-known  Crimson  Rambler  when  it  is  of  bad  colour.  This,  too,  is 
our  own  impression.  Sylph  is  hardly  new,  but  it  is  a  Tea-scented 
variety  not  very  generally  grown.  This  looks  pretty  in  a  box,  berng 
of  capital  size  and  shape.  The  colour,  cream  tinted  lilac,  is  distinct. 
Boadicea  is  a  new  Tea-scented  Rose,  lately  exhibited  in  London,  that 
is  likely  to  be  esteemed.  The  colouring  is  like  that  of  Madame 
de  Watteville,  but  the  form  of  the  bloom  is  deeper  and  more 
globular.  Grown  less  free  in  the  matter  of  side  buds  than  those 
flowers  on  view,  it  should  develop  blooms  of  good  proportion,  whilst 
its  shades  of  colour  thoroughly  recommend  it. — H.  Shoesmith. 

Medal  Roses. 

"Very  interesting  awards  made  at  the  important  Rose  Show  at  the 
Temple  Gardens  recently  were  those  given  to  the  “  Medal  ”  blooms. 
Half  a  dozen  flowers  are  so  honoured,  three  in  the  nurserymen’s  section 
and  three  in  the  amateur  classes.  Usually,  and  certainly  in  this  case, 
grand  specimens  of  the  Rose  gained  the  coveted  distinction.  To  our 
taste,  absolutely  the  finest  Rose  in  the  show  was  the  Tea  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Yardon,  grown  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford.  Not  only  was 
it  sweetly  pretty  in  shade  of  colour,  but  the  width  and  depth  of  the 
bloom  were  remarkable.  This  was  the  nurserymen’s  medal  Tea  Rose. 
Mr.  Orpen,  Colchester,  won  a  similar  prize  in  the  amateur  section  with 
a  choice  bloom  of  White  Maman  Cochet.  One  or  two  of  its  petals 
bore  traces  of  bad  weather,  and  were  slightly  damaged,  otherwise 
it  was  a  charming  specimen.  This  new  Rose  was  splendidly 
exhibited  by  the  amateur  named  throughout  his  stands.  It  is  creamy 
white,  with  tints  of  peach  colour  on  the  outer  petals,  and  most 
perfectly  formed. 

Probably  later  in  the  day  than  the  time  awards  were  made  White 


Maman  Cochet  would  have  been  beaten  by  a  magnificent  flower  of  the 
pink  type,  Maman  Cochet,  found  in  a  third  prize  box  of  Mrs.  Innes, 
Hitchin.  This  flower  was  a  most  perfect  specimen,  and  appeared  to 
develop  as  the  day  wore  on.  In  the  afternoon  even  the  fine  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon  mentioned  above  was  le-s  attractive.  We  would  like 
to  see  these  superlatively  fine  examples  of  Roses  together,  and 
photographed  life  size,  so  that  lovers  of  Roses  might  obtain  a  lasting 
look  at  the  best  productions  of  each  year.  Tne  Hybrid  Tea  that 
gained  honours  in  the  trade  division  was  a  flower  of  Mildred  Grant,  a 
splendid  bloom  of  a  grand  Rose  raised  and  exhibited  by  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons  of  Newtownards.  The  petals  of  this  superb  Rose  have  the 
texture  of  leather  ;  its  colour  is  ivory  white,  with  just  a  tinge  of  lilac. 
In  a  similar  prize  for  amateurs,  the  bloom  that  won  was  one  of  Bessie 
Brown,  a  Rose  raised  by  the  firm  named  above,  and  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Moules,  Hitchin.  This  Rose  is  creamy  white  in  shade  of  colour, 
and  magnificent  in  shape  and  proportions.  The  flower  which  obtained 
the  medal  was  not  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  show  to  our 
thinking,  it  being  generally  very  grandly  shown  in  the  nurserymen’s 
division. 

The  premier  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Croll,  Aberdeen.  This  was  excellent  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  The  characters  of  this  Rose  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  an  individual  bl.oin  beating  all  others. 
A  like  award  among  amateur  growers  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hobbs, 
Worcester,  with  a  lovely  specimen  of  Her  Majesty.  This  Rose  has 
its  seasons,  and,  judging  by  the  number  of  very  fine  flowers  of  it  at 
the  Temple,  the  present  season  has  suited  it  well.  Few  Roses  surpass 
this  kind  when  in  a  half-opened  state.  The  medal  Roses,  then,  of  this 
year  at  the  chief  exhibition  were  two  of  recent  origin  raised  in  these 
isles;  two  (Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Her  Majesty)  originated  with  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett  at  Sbepperton.  White  Maman  Cochet  is  a  sport  from 
a  Rose  of  somewhat  recent  date  from  France,  and  Souvenir  d’E'ise 
Yardon  is  the  only  variety  which  can  be  termed  an  old  Rose.  This 
was  distributed  in  1854. 

To  those  who  believe  the  Rose  to  be  so  perfect  that  it  is 
impossible  of  improvement  the  medal  Roses  point  opposite.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  finality  with  florists.  In  what  direction 
improvements  will  take  only  the  future  can  tell,  but  one  could 
wish  for  change  in  the  way  of  better  dark-coloured  Roses.  These 
lag  behind,  and  seem  more  scarce  at  each  yearly  exhibition. 
— H.  Shoesmith. 

Rose  Golden  Queen. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  (see  page  35)  is  one  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Son’s  new  bedding  Roses,  one  which  must  become  aB  fully 
appreciated  as  Fabvier  or  any  other  of  the  popular  bedding  varieties. 
An  exhibit  of  this  novelty  was  seen  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting, 
where  its  finely  formed,  golden-yellow  blcoms  were  very  specially 
admired.  The  variety  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Madame 
Falcot  in  it,  but  of  this  we  are  not  assured.  The  habit  is  good, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  it  ought  to  become  a  very  popular  Rose. 

- - 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1900. — A  pamphlet,  entitled 
a  “Handy  Guide  to  the  Act,”  and  having  explanatory  notes  for  the 
use  of  farmers  and  others,  by  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  solioitor,  has  been 
issued  at  15,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool,  price  6d.  Those  wishing 
to  master  the  details  of  the  Act  should  secure  this  publication. 

Fruit  Crops  and  Their  Enemies. — Two  recent  meetings  of 
the  Astwood  Amateur  Gardeners’  Sooiety  have  been  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  injurious  insects  to  fruit  crops.  Prominent  among 
them  is  the  injury  to  the  Pear  crops  from  the  grubs  of  the  Pear 
midge.  In  some  cases  the  entire  crops  lie  rotten  on  the  ground  where 
trees  were  white  over  with  bloom  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Hiam  had  noticed 
these  pests  for  fifty  years,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  this  season. 
The  practised  eye  may  deteot  the  infested  Pears  directly  they  go  out  of 
blossom,  and  in  cases  he  counted  over  sixty  grubs  in  a  single  Pear.  On 
bush  trees,  pyramids,  espaliers,  cordon,  or  wall  trees  the  infested  Pears 
may  be  detected,  picked  off,  and  burnt,  but  on  large  trees  or  perry  fruit 
they  were  difficult  to  deal  with  except  by  either  dressing  underneath 
the  trees  or  burning  turf  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend.  Specimens 
of  American  blight  or  woolly  aphis  from  Apple  trees  were  shown  under 
the  microscope.  These  may  at  this  season  of  the  year  be  readily 
deteoted  by  the  patohes  of  white  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  Apple 
and  Pear  trees,  and  should  be  killed,  as  long  as  any  white  spots  are 
observable,  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  and  softsoap  well  worked  into  the 
affected  plaoes  with  a  brush.  Other  pests  shown  and  the  damaged 
fruit  or  foliage  included  red  spider,  various  aphides,  bud  mites,  soale, 
caterpillars,  teggs,  &o.  Various  remedies  for  destruction  were  given. 
Samples  of  Wheat  badly  affeoted  with  red  rust  were  produced,  the  field 
from  whence  the  sample  was  obtained  looking  sickly  and  yellow,  while 
an  adjoining  field  of  Oats,  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  was  of  a 
particularly  dark  green.  Votes  of  thanks  were  acoorded  Mr.  Hiam  for 
the  various  specimens  and  the  interest  bestowed  upon  the  subject. 
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“  Kew  Bulletin.” — A  Kew  Bulletin  of  miscellaneous  information 
haB  been  issued  by  the  director  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  The  price  is  4d. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  thirty  new 
Fellows  were  elected  (making  614  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year),  amongst  them  being  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Lady  Bickersteth, 
Lady  Tennant,  Lady  Whitehead,  and  Surgeon-Colonel  Arthur 
Sanderson,  A.M.C. 

Iilly  Show  and  Conference. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  Lilies  in  their  gardens  at  Chiswick  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  16th  and  17th.  The  committees  will 
meet  at  11  a.m.,  and  plants,  &c.,  for  certificate  will  be  placed  before 
them  as  at  the  usual  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  gates  will  be 
opened  at  12  noon  on  July  16th,  closing  at  7,  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  closing  at  6  p.m.  Fellows  admitted  free  on  showing  their 
tickets.  A  conference  on  Lilies  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 

Xilllum  glganteum. — In  the  royal  park  of  Greenwich  may  at 
present  be  seen  an  unsually  large  and  well-developed  specimen  of  this 
king  of  Lilies.  It  is  fully  9  feet  high,  the  stem  11  inches  in  girth,  and 
is  bearing  twenty-one  flowers.  Planted  in  a  deep  peaty  bed  amongst 
Rhodos,  Azaleas,  and  Kalmias,  and  in  a  low-lying  and  well  sheltered 
situation,  this  fine  Lily  has  attained  to  a  size  that  has  been  rarely,  if 
ever,  equalled  in  the  British  Isles. — A.  D.  W. 

Altrincham  Gardeners’. —  The  members  and  friends  of  the 
above  paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Clibran’s 
on  Wednesday,  July  3rd.  The  party,  numbering  upwards  of  one  hundred, 
were  driven  in  brakes  from  Altrincham  to  the  tree,  shrub,  Conifer,  and 
fruit  tree  grounds  of  Messrs.  Clibran’s  at  Hale,  where  the  extensive 
stocks  were  muoh  admired.  Returning  to  Altrincham,  the  alpine  and 
herbaceous  collections,  stove,  greenhouse,  and  other  subjeots  in  the 
Oldfield  nurseries,  were  inspected,  and  afforded  great  pleasure  to  the 
visitors.  The  tour  over,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  an  informal  smoking  concert,  held  in  one  of  the  large  packing 
houses  attached  to  the  nurseries,  light  refreshments  being  provided  by 
Messrs.  Clibran’s.  A  few  short  speeches,  and  the  passing  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  firm,  brought  a  very  pleasant  evening  to  a  close. 

“  All  About  Sweet  Peas.” — This  is  the  title  of  report,  printed 
in  neat  little  booklet  form,  of  the  Sweet  Pea  bi-centenary  celebration 
of  a  year  ago.  It  is  published  for  the  Bi-centenary  Committee  by 
Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  who  so  successfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  hon.  secretary  all  through  the  proceedings.  We 
also  publish  it  from  this  office.  The  cost  of  this  very  useful  and 
embracive  publication  is  only  Is.,  so  that  every  gardener  may  without 
difficulty  obtain  it.  All  the  papers  prepared  for  the  celebration  are 
incorporated  in  full,  treating  respectively  on  “The  Early  History,” 
“  The  Evolution,”  “  Classification,”  with  culture  and  selections  of  the 
Sweet  Pea.  The  report  includes  four  illustrations,  one  representing 
the  veteran  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  as  “  Sweet  Pea  King.”  We  need  say 
nothing  further;  we  know  it  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  all  true  flower 
lovers. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 

The  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand  ;  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed.  Seven  new  members  were  elected.  Nine  members 
are  on  the  sick  fund  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  John  Fairey  (No.  239) 
was  granted  £1  10s.  from  the  Convalescent  Fund.  A  letter  of  thanks 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Clinging  was  read,  for  assistance  from  the  Convalescent 
Fund.  A  cheque  for  £6  5s.  lid.,  being  the  amount  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  late  Richard  Smart  (lapsed  member)  was  granted  to  his 
widow.  Cheques  were  granted  to  Messrs.  G.  Moreland  and  J.  M.  Barry, 
being  quarterly  allowances  from  the  Benevolent  Fund,  also  cheques  for 
Messrs.  Pollett’s  account,  and  for  the  secretary’s  salary.  The  treasurer 
reported  that  he  had  £187  3s.  6d.  in  hand.  The  proof  for  new  rule 
books  was  then  gone  through  and  passed  for  the  printers. 


Gardening'  Appointment. — Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  has  gone  from  Barrow 
Hedges,  Carshalton,  to  B.  B.  Hagen,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Sway  House, 
Lymington,  Hants. 

Royal  Warrants. — The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  warrants  of  appointment  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  of  Reading, 
and  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  of  Holborn,  as  seedsmen  to  His  Majesty, 
and  warrants  to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  William 
Paul  &  Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross,  as  nurserymen  to  His  Majesty. 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — Schedules  of  the  eighth  annual 
fruit  show,  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  October  10th, 
11th,  and  12th,  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Applicants 
should  enclose  a  stamp. 

Trees  in  the  Strand. — In  consequence  of  the  additional  space 
added  to  the  footpath  outside  the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand,  London, 
by  the  recent  curtailment  of  the  ohurchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danep 
church,  a  row  of  trees,  says  the  “  Daily  Graphic,”  is  to  be  planted 
near  the  edge  of  the  pavement  along  the  Strand  frontage  of  the  Courts. 

Dundee  Horticulturists. — A  meeting  of  Dundee  and  District 
Horticultural  Association  was  held  on  July  2nd  in  the  Technical 
Institute,  Mr.  David  Croll,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  principal 
business  was  the  hearing  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Little,  Ballendrick 
Gardens,  Bridge  of  Earn,  on  “  The  Culture  of  Peaches  under  Glass.” 

Irish  Gardeners’  Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  Thursday  last ;  there  was  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  members.  Mr.  J.  O’Kelly  occupied  the  chair.  After  the 
usual  business  was  transacted  the  arrangements  for  the  Rose  display 
was  proceeded  with,  and  the  selection  of  the  judges  made.  After  the 
usual  votes  were  recorded  the  president  announced  that  in  July  the 
competition  would  be  limited  to  Carnations.  The  proceedings  then 
terminated. — A.  O’N. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  a  large  number  of  members  were  present. 
Mr.  Kidd,  the  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinston,  Carberry  Tower,  read  a 
most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  the  “  Cultivation  of  Malmaison 
Carnations.”  Mr.  Kidd  is  a  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  section, 
and  hiB  very  practical  remarks  were  listened  to  with  much  appreciation. 
A  very  spirited  and  invigorating  discussion  followed.  Exhibits  were 
numerous  and  most  attractive.  Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry,  in  illustration  of 
his  paper,  contributed  a  most  lovely  vase  of  pink  Princess  of  Wales 
Malmaisons ;  the  blooms  were  large  and  of  beautiful  colour.  He  also 
exhibited  a  beautiful  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  of  the  most  approved 
sorts,  Lady  Mary  Currie  being  specially  attractive.  Mr.  Todd, 
Stoneybank,  Musselburgh,  exhibited  a  splendid  vase  of  Roses,  most 
beautifully  arranged,  some  very  handsome  blooms  of  Caroline  Testout, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marquise  Litta,  Ulrich  Brunner,  General 
Jacqueminot,  La  France  de  ’89,  Bardou  Job,  and  others.  A  collection 
of  cut  herbaceous  plants,  in  many  beautiful  varieties,  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Grieve,  who  also  showed  beautiful  Pansies,  &c.  Intimation  was 
made  of  the  summer  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  12th  inst.,  when 
exhibits  of  Roses,  Strawberries,  Sweet  Peas,  &o.,  are  invited. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  week  of  rather  dull  pleasant  weather.  Rain  fell  on  three  days. 
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Societies. 


National  Rose— Inner  Temple  Gardens,  July  4tlt. 

This  show  was  an  unqualified  success.  Below  we  give  a  full  report 
of  the  classes,  while  under  “  Gadding  and  Gathering  ”  will  be  found 
notes  of  a  more  general  nature. 

Nurserymen’s  General  Section. 

Champion  Trophy  Class. — In  this  class  the  nurseryman  winning  the 
first  prize  holds  the  nurseryman’s  champion  challenge  trophy,  value 
60  guineas,  presented  by  amateurs,  and  also  receives  a  memorial  gold 
medal.  There  is  a  money  prize  of  £6.  The  class  demands  seventy-two 
blooms,  distinct,  and  naturally  forms  one  of  the  finest  features  of  this 
magnificent  Rose  show.  There  were  five  splendid  entries,  stretching 
over  20  lineal  yards  of  tabling,  and  representing  360  blooms.  After 
nearly  an  hour’s  most  careful  deliberation  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows  : — First,  Messrs.  Harkness&  Son,  Hitchin  and  Bedale  ;  second, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sods,  Colchester;  third,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester.  Messrs.  Harkness  had  indeed  a  splendid  collection,  most  of 
them  strong  blooms,  and,  as  a  general  run,  smooth  and  even.  They 
had  Mrs.  John  Laing,  General  Jacqueminot,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  White  Lady,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Marie  Baumann,  Ernest  Metz, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Horace  Vernet,  Innocente 
Pirola,  A.  K.  Williams,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sanford,  Tom  Wood,  Madame 
Wagram,  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Framjois  Miohelon, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire,  Ulrich  Brunner,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mareohal  Niel,  Exposition  de 
Brie,  Maman  Coohet,  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  Madame  Hoste,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Madame  Delville,  The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  Medea,  Viotor 
Hugo,  Madame  E.  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Lady  Marie  Fitzwilliam, 
B.  Joubert,  Madame  Josephine  Bonnaire,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Muriel  Grahame,  Prince  Arthur,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon,  J.  S.  Mill,  Ulster,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame  Cadeau- 
Ramey,  Grand  Mogul,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  had  some  fine  blooms,  as  also  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co. 

In  class  2,  for  forty  distinct  trebles,  the  renowed  Irish  firm  of 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  secured  first, 
though  the  second  prize  lot  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester, 
was  pretty  close ;  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester, 
formed  a  fair  third.  The  Newtownards  blooms  were  larger  and  finer, 
though  the  dampness  and  the  journey  caused  them  to  lose  some  of 
their  first  freshness.  Messrs.  Dickson’s  exhibit  included  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Madame  Cusin,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  John  Ruskin, 
Robert  Scott,  Mildred  Grant,*  Her  Majesty,  Alice  Lindsell,  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Florence  Pemberton,  “  Mamie,”  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Marquise  Litta,  The  Bride,  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,*  also  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  La  France,  Caroline  Kuster,  Horace  Vernet, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Earl  Dufferin,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Capt.  Hayward,  Alice  Grahame,  Tom 
Wood,  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulster,  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
Bessie  Brown,*  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  and  Etienne  Levet.  Those 
marked  with  an  asterisk  were  the  best.  The  finest  blooms  in  Messrs. 
Cant’s  exhibit  were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Cusin,  H.P.  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  H.P.  Le  Havre,  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  and 
Gustave  Piganeau. 

Division  B. — Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheatb, 
Worcester,  carried  off  first  prize  for  forty -eight  blooms,  distinct.  They 
staged  a  rather  poor  exhibit,  including  in  the  back  row  Ulrich  Brunner, 
La  France,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Madame  Joseph  Combet,  Capt.  Hayward, 
Caroline  Testout,  Etienne  Levet,  Alf.  Colomb,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Her  Majesty,  and 
Bessie  Brown.  In  second  row  :  Killarney,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d’Elise,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Tom  Wood,  Comtesse  Panisse,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Salamander,  poor;  and  The  Bride.  Front  row:  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  fair;  Duke  of  Connaught,  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet,  Madame  Hoste,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Mrs.  Sbarmaa 
Crawford,  Lady  Sheffield,  grand  colour;  Clio,  good;  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Caroline  Kuster,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  and  Robt.  Duncan.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.  were  second,  and  third  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch, 
Peterborough. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks  led  first  for  two  dozen  blooms, 
distinct.  His  were  amongst  the  best  selected  and  finest  Roses  in  the 
show,  having  smoothness  of  petal  and  purity  of  colour.  Back  row  : 
Bessie  Brown,*  Her  Majesty,*  Maman  Cochet,*  Bridesmaid,  Horace 
Vernet,  Muriel  Grahame,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Ulster.  Second  row  : 
Kaiserin  Viotoria*,  Mildred  Grant,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
and  Golden  Gate.  Front  row  :  Beauty  of  Waltham,  The  Bride,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  La  Fraicheur,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Rubens,  Tom  Wood, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.*  Second  prize  in  this  class  was  awarded  to  Mr. 


C.  Turner,  Slough,  who  had  not  so  good  blooms,  nor  staged  them  to  so 
much  effect  as  Mr.  Prince.  Mr.  John  Mattock  of  Oxford  was  third. 
There  were  eight  entries. 

In  class  5,  for  twenty-four  distinct  trebles,  Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling 
and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Bath,  were  first  with  blooms  not  so  very  fresh. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  was  good,  also  Kaiserin  Victoria  ;  other 
blooms  were  Countess  of  Caledon,  Francisca  Kruger,  Caroline  Testout, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Ulster,  Marquise  Litta,  Laurenc  e  Allan, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Chas.  Wood,  Ferdinand  Jamain,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Killarney,  Xavier  Olibo,  Helen  Keller,  Her  Majesty, 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Capt.  Hayward,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Duke  of  Fife,  and  Mareohal  Niel.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  second,  and 
third  Mr.  C.  Turner.  Five  entered. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  led  off  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  having  a  magnificent  and  even  lot.  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  Ernest  Metz,  Innooente  Pirola,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Muriel  Grahame,  Mareohal  Niel,  Medea,  Francisoa 
Kruger,  Catherine  Mermet,  Alba  Rosea,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Hon.  Edith 
Gifford,  Ethel  Brownlow,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Mrs.  El.  Mawley  were  staged.  Every 
bloom  was  almost  perfect ;  a  splendid  and  highly  creditable  exhibition. 
Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  was  clearly  behind,  though  his  blooms  of 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Brides¬ 
maid  were  large,  smooth,  handsome,  and  good.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons  came  third  with  an  even  display. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  won  first  prize  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  and  included  in  his  stand  the  silver  medal  Tea 
Rose,  a  perfect  specimen  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon.  He  also  had 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  The  Bride,  Maman  Coohet,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Priocess  of  Wales,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Cusin,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Medea.  Messrs. 
J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  formed  a  close  second  ;  and  third,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons.  This  latter  entry  had  magnificent  blooms  of 
Mareohal  Niel,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Ernest  Metz.  Nine  entered. 

In  class  8,  for  sixteen  distinct  trebles,  the  award  was  here  given  to 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  who  had  a  very  fair  display.  His  varieties  were 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  S.-  A.  Prince,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Marechal 
Niel,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Innooente 
Pirola,  The  Bride,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  Cusin,  Alba  Rosea,  and 
Ernest  Me'z.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  as  second  had  good  samples 
of  Madame  Hoste,  The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  were  strong 
as  third.  Maiecbal  Niel  was  here  again  well  shown. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  to  include  not  more  than  six  varieties 
of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  seven  blooms  of  each,  space  6  feet  by  3  feet,  the 
Oxford  Roses  from  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  won  f^r  him  the  first  award.  He 
staged  lovely  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mareohal 
Niel,  Bessie  Brown,  K.  A.  Viotoria,  Caroline  Testout,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Capt.  Hayward,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Fisher  Holmes,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  above  a 
grounding  of  black  velvet  (see  illustration  of  Mr.  Prince’s  group 
on  page  31).  The  second  prize  was  captured  by  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Sons  with  more  H.P.’s  in  their  collection  ;  these  were  all  very 
fine,  however.  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  again  first  in  class  10,  for 
nine  Teas,  having  Maman  Coohet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid, 
Bride,  Madame  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Madame  Cusin,  and  White  Maman  Coohet.  Second  prize  went  to  Mr. 
John  Mattock  of  Oxford  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin, 
Bridesmaid,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Hon.  E. 
Gifford,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  The  Bride. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  secured  the 
premier  prize,  a  muoh  coveted  honour,  in  class  11,  for  three  dozen 
distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each,  space  12  feet  by 
3  feet.  Their  magnificent  group  contained  H.T.  Camoens,  pink;  H.T. 
Madame  Pernet  Ducher,  white ;  H.T.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  scarlet 
crimson;  Alister  Stella  Gray  (N.),  ivory;  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler, 
W.  A.  Riohardson  (N.),  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Poly  ant  ha  Helene,  rugosa 
Souvenir  de  C.  Cochet.  In  seoond  line  there  were  H.T.  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemberg,  rose  crimson;  Rosa  Alba,  H.T.  Madame  Jules  Grulez, 
sof.  rose  p  nk ;  Wichuriana  Pink  Roamer,  H.T.  Madame  A.  Chatenay, 
H.T.  Grand  Duo  de  Luxemburg,  rose  pink ;  Rosa  Macrantha,  H.T. 
Dawn,  bright  rose  pink;  Old  White  Moss.  Again,  M.  Falcot  (T), 
H.T.  Gruss  au  Teplitz,  crimson  scarlet;  H.T.  Killarney,  H.T.  Lady 
Battersea,  Madame  P.  Cochet  (N.),  rugosa  atro-purpurea,  Rosa  Mundi, 
luoida  plena,  Madame  Guinoisseau,  Crested  Moss,  China  Cora,  a  pretty 
sort;  and  some  others.  These  were  all  very  fine  indeed.  Messrs.  Geo. 
Cooling  &  Sod,  Bath,  made  a  very  strong  second,  with  splendid  vases 
of  Safrano,  Dr.  Rouges,  Cooling’s  Yellow  Noisette,  Helene,  Dr.  Grill, 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Madame  Falcot.  Mr.  J.  Mattock  of  Oxford  was 
disqualified,  but  his  display  was  as  fine  as  those  of  his  neighbours. 

In  class  12,  for  eighteen  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  Geo.  Prinoeof  Oxford 
led  the  way  with  a  display  that  oould  hardly  have  been  bettered. 
Marquis'of  Salisbury  was  here,  also  moschata  alba,  W.  A.  RiohardsoD, 
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Gustave  Regis,  Rainbow,  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler,  PapilloD,  Madam* 

A.  Guinoisseau,  and  White  Provence  were  each  superb.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  as  second,  had  beautiful  displays  of  Queen  Mab,  Madame 
Jules  Grolez,  Rainbow,  and  others.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  third. 

Open  General  Section. 

In  class  13,  for  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas,  first  went  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Belfast,  with  fine  blooms  of  Marquise 
Litta,  Caroline  Testout,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot ;  second,  Messrs. 

B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  ;  third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  (Sons.  In  class  14,  for 
twelve  blooms  of  aDy  white  or  yellow  Rose,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  with  handsome  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown ; 


Sous  led  wiih  magnificent  dowers  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  named  Mildred 
Grant.  One  bloom  in  this  box  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  as  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  in  the  show.  It  is  a  white  tinted  pink  flower  of  fine 
proportions.  The  second  went  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  with 
Bessie  Brown  ;  and  third  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  with  blooms 
uf  Papa  Lambert. 

Class  19,  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  new  Roses,  first  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  with  varieties  mostly  of  their  own  raising.  The 
best  were  Robert  Scott,  Lady  Moyra  Beauolerc,  and  Bessie  Brown. 
Second,  Messrs.  Pexkins  &  Sons,  whose  stand  contained  a  fine  bloom  of 
Ulster  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  C  o. 

In  class  20,  for  new  seedling  Rosep,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd  , 


second,  Mr.  G.  Prince,  with  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao  ;  third,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  exhibiting  Marie  Van  Houtte.  oil/i  t 

Class  15,  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  light  or  dark  crimson,  first 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  with  bright  flowers  of  A.  K.  Williams; 
second,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  with  Captain  Hayward ;  third, 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  with  bright  flowers  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Class  16  was  for  a  dozen  flowers  of  any  light  pink  Rose.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch  with  grand  blooms  of  Her 
Majesty  ;  second,  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  with  the  same  variety  ; 
third,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  with  Caroline  Testout.  Class  17,  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  with  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  a  fine  variety  of 
their  own  raising.  The  second  fell  to  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  with 
Maman  Cochet ;  and  third  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  with  the  same  variety. 
Class  18,  for  nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  pud  l 


received  the  gold  medal  for  their  Rambler  Queen  Alexandra.  A  gold 
medal  was  also  awarded  to  Tea  Rose  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  from  Messrs. 
Cant  &  Sons.  It  is  a  rose-ooloured  Tea-scented  variety,  possessing 
grand  qualities. 

Decorative  Classes. 

A  decoration  of  cut  Roses,  space  8  feet  by  3  feet.  The  first  prize 
was  splendidly  won  by  Miss  West,  Reigate,  with  a  light  arrangement  of 
yellow,  buff,  and  white  ;  second,  Mrs.  Patrick  R.  Green ;  and  third, 
Mrs.  Mattock.  Class  22,  three  sprays  of  Roses  suitable  for  ladies’  wear  : 
First,  Mr.  Mattook ;  second,  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen ;  third,  Messrs.  PerkiLs 
and  Sons.  Class  23  asked  for  twelve  distinct  single  flowered  Roses. 
The  lead  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  with  a  charming  exhibit ; 
second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Turner.  Fir 
nine  distinct  Roses  suitable  for  buttonholes,  first  was  won  by  Mr. 


ROSE 


GOLDEN  QUEEN.  (See  page  32.) 
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Mattock,  whose  exhibit  was  composed  of  small  buds  of  well  known  Tea 
varieties;  second,  Mr.  Geo.  Prinoe. 

Amateurs,  General  Section. 

Champion  Class. — The  amateurs’  champion  challenge  trophy  is 
valued  at  50  guineas,  and  the  winner,  besides  beiDg  holder  of  the  trophy 
for  the  year,  also  receives  a  memorial  replica  of  the  trophy.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  BeartoD,  Hitchin,  was  placed  first.  He  has  won  this  ooveted 
prize  a  number  of  times,  and  his  thirty-six  blooms  on  this  oocasion  were 
up  to  the  average  standard,  though  not  the  finest  he  has  shown.  The 
back  row  included  Her  Majesty,  Capt.  Hayward,  Maman  Coohet,  Earl 
Dufferin,  Ulster,  speckled  and  poor  ;  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Marquise  Litta,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie 
Brown,  F.  Michelon,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Fisher  Holmes, 
La  France,  Alf.  Colomb,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Horace  Vernet, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Innocente  Pirola,  Prince  Arthur.  Front  row  :  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Due  d’Orleans,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Hausman,  Muriel  Grabame,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Verdier,  The  Bride,  and  Helen  Keller. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  made  a  strong 
second;  and  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Steyning,  came  third. 
In  class  26,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (open  to  all  amateurs  who 
have  not  previously  won  either  the  champion  challenge  trophy  or  the 
first  prize  in  this  class),  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  30,  Duffield  Road,  Derby,  came 
off  with  premier  honours.  His  stands  contained  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Madame  Eugenie  Verdier,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Auguste 
Rigotard,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Medea, 
Denmark,  Madame  Joseph  Combet,  Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin 
A.  Victoria.  Front  row  ;  Niphetos,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Cadean 
Ramey,  Due  d’Orldans,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Innocente  Pirola,  and 
Comte  Raimbaud.  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  was  a 
fair  second ;  and  third  Mr.  Alf.  Tate,  Downside,  Leatherhead.  There 
were  eight  entries;  two  extra  prizes  were  given. 

Division  D. — In  the  above  the  exhibitors  must  be  growers  of  less  than 
2000  plants.  For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  there  were  three  entries, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  good  level  exhibit. 
The  varieties  were  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Alfred  Colomb,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Maman  Cochet,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bridesmaid,  Madame  Cusin,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Victor  Hugo,  Catherine  Mermet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Madame  de  Watteville,  La  France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel  Grahame,  Caroline  Testout,  The  Bride, 
and  A.  K.  Williams.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  came  second  with  good  blooms 
of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France,  Her  Majesty,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie 
Verdier,  and  Ethel  Brownlow,  while  Mr.  W.  C.  Romaine  came  in  third. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  three  competitors  entered 
the  field.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Thorneloe,  Worcester,  who  had 
numerous  varieties  of  Teas.  The  varieties  were  Her  Majesty,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marechal  Niel,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Souvenir  de  8.  A.  Prince,  Caroline  Testout,  Maurice  Bernardin, 
Killarney,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown,  Medea,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Horace  Vernet,  White  Lady,  grand ; 
and  Innocente  Pirola.  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  followed  with  capital 
blooms  of  Marechal  Niel,  Etienne  Levet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Laing ;  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West,  Reigate,  third. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  each,  we  had  six  entries,  a 
really  fine  class,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  who  staged 
Maman  Ccchet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Cusin,  The  Bride,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Camille  Bernardin,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Madame 
Gabriel  Luizet.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs  must  have  been  a  close  runner  for 
first  place,  his  trebles  of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Bessie 
Brown  being  good,  while  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester, 
was  third.  For  nine  blooms  one  variety  there  were  five  entries,  Mr. 
R.  Foley  Hobbs  winning  well  with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Tattersall  was  second  with  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune 
third  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 

Division  E. — This  was  open  to  growers  of  less  than  one  thousand 
plants.  The  premier  class  here  was  that  devoted  to  twelve  varieties, 
distinct,  for  which  there  were  no  less  than  nineteen  entries,  and  Miss 
Beatrice  Langdon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  beating  so  many  com¬ 
petitors.  The  stand  was  undoubtedly  a  good  one,  the  varieties  being 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Captain  Hayward,  La  France, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Maman 
Cochet,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
Bridesmaid.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pegge,  Beeston,  Notts,  was  a  splendid  second, 
and  Mr.  John  Bateman,  Highgate,  third. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  variety  there  was  a  good  entry  of  nine. 
Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  was  placed  first  for  six  superb 
blooms  of  Her  Majesty  ;  while  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Cank  Street,  Leicester, 
came  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Woking, 
was  third  also  with  Her  Majesty. 

The  growers  of  less  than  500  plants  turned  out  well  with  some 
good  blooms.  Their  chief  class  was  for  nine  blooms,  distinct.  Here 
we  had  sixteen  entries.  Mr.  E.  A.  Moulden,  Bandara,  Stevenage, 
was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Innocente  Pirola,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
and  the  Hon.  E.  Gifford.  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Hertford  Heath,  was 


second  with  good  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown  and  Maman  Cochet;  and 
Mrs.  Times,  Bedford  Road,  Hitchen,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  there  were  fourteen  entries, 
but  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford,  Sutton,  secured  premier  place  with  Her 
Majesty,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Chas.  Lefebvre.  Mr.  R.  Boswell, 
Hitchen,  was  second,  having  a  good  bloom  of  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Mr.  W.  Upton  third  ;  while  for  six  bloomB  of  any  Rose  there  were 
fourteen  entries,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  was  first  with  a  good  box 
of  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  K.  H.  Gifford  following  with  sweet  blooms  of 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  third  with  Caroline  Testout. 

The  premier  class  contested  by  the  exhibitors  in  the  two  last 
sections  was  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  first  prize  being  a 
challenge  cup,  which  was  keenly  contested  ;  the  first  prize  going  to 
W.  Kingston,  Esq.,  52,  Waterloo  Road,  Bedford.  The  varieties  were 
Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Chas.  Darwin,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Duke  of  Teck,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  President  Carnot,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Caroline  Kuster,  and  Prince 
Arthur.  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Handsworth  Wood,  Birmingham,  made  a 
capital  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Moules,  Hitchen,  was  third. 

For  four  trebles  there  were  five  entries,  the  first  position  falling  to 
the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Halstead  Rectory,  Sevenoaks,  for  a  splendid 
exhibit ;  the  varieties  were  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Marquise  Litta, 
Mrs.  R.  Sharman  Crawford,  and  Bessie  Brown.  Mr.  M.  Whittle  was 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  third. 

The  Ramsey  Challenge  Cup, 

For  twelve  blooms,  brought  out  ten  entries,  Mr  0.  G.  Orpen 
proving  invincible  with  a  grand  box.  The  varieties  were  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Coohet,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  superb; 
Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marechal  Niel,  Francois  Dubreuil, 
Caroline  Testout,  The  Bride,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Bessie  Brown.  The 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  second  with  typical  blooms  of  Ulrich  B.  uoner, 
Mis.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  A.  K.  Williams;  while  Mr. 
P.  G.  C.  Burnard  was  third.  The  class  for  six  distinct  blooms,  open  only 
to  those  who  have  never  won  a  prize  before.  Here  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin, 
Finchley,  scored  with  a  neat  box,  the  best  blooms  being  Alfred  Colomb, 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  H.  Walters, 
Eastwell  Park,  Ashford,  was  second,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles  was  third. 

The  class  for  six  blooms,  not  lees  than  four  varieties,  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  first  prize  was  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Turner, 
Sutton,  Edgware,  with  a  capital  box  of  Teas,  the  best  being  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Catherine  Mermet  ;  the  second 
place  going  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Adcock,  North  Finchley  ;  and  Mr.  Montague 
White,  Wateringbury,  was  third.  For  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
open  only  to  amateurs  who  have  joined  the  Society  since  the  last 
metropolitan  exhibition,  Mr.  C.  J.  Page,  Earldoms,  Enfitld,  was  first 
with  good  typical  flowers  of  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  and  White  Maman  Cochet ;  the  second  place  falling  to  Miss 
B.  H.  Langton,  who  had  good  flowers  of  Maman  C<  chet  and  Captain 
Hayward  ;  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Raven,  Uppingham,  was  thiid. 

The  challenge  cup  for  growers  living  within  eight  miles  of  Charing 
Cross  produced  a  fair  display,  which  included  some  good  Roses.  The 
victor  proved  to  be  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  who  staged  good 
blooms  of  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Captain  Hayward; 
the  second  award  going  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Martin,  Finchle  ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson,  Bound’s  Green.  For  six  blooms  of  new  Roses 
there  were  four  entries,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  taking  first  with 
rather  small  fresh  blooms  of  Shandon,  Bessie  Brown,  TennysoD, 
Killarney,  Lady  Mary  Curry,  and  Ard’s  Rover  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Tattersall 
was  a  good  second  with  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  and  Ulster; 
and  Mr.  J.  Bateman  third. 

National  Tropliy. 

This  trophy  for  Teas  and  Noisettes,  eighteen  blooms,,  distinct 
varieties,  was  well  won  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  who  staged  excellent 
blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  The  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Muriel  Grahame, 
Ernest  Metz,  Mareobal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  grand  ;  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Jean  Ducher.  Mr.  Alexauder 
Hill  Gray,  Bath,  was  second  with  good  flowers  of  Marechal  Niel, 
Cleopatra,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Cochet,  Catherine  Mermet,  and 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  while  Mr.  Conway  Jones  brought  up  the  rear. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  there  was  a  capital  contest.  Mr.  Alfred 
Tate,  Leatherhead,  proved  the  first  prizewinner  with  Maman  Cochet, 
Ethel  Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Niphetos,  Madp.me  Cut-in,  Marechal  Niel, 
Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Innocente  Pirola,  Golden  Gate,  Ernest  Metz, 
and  Caroline  Kuster.  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  was  again  a  good  second  with 
conspicuous  blc  oms  of  Maman  Cocflet,  Marechal  Niel,  Bridesmaid,  and 
White  Maman  Cochet,  while  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight,  Corustiles,  Twyford,  was 
third. 

In  the  class  for  eight  trebles  there  were  four  contestants.  Here  Mr. 
A.  Hill  Gray  proved  invincible,  his  box  being  fresh  and  very  level.  The 
varieties  were  Marechal  Niel,  The  Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Madame  Cusin,  Medea,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Catherine 
Mermet.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  came  next  with  splendid  examples  of 
Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Maman. 
Cochet.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion,  Trumpets  Hill,  Reigate,  was  third 
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In  the  class  for  nine  blooms,  one  variety,  there  were  five  competitors, 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  winning  with  White  Maman  Cochet,  a  superb  box. 
Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  followed  closely  with  Maman  Cochet;  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethane  was  third  with  the  same  variety. 

The  three  following  classes  were  open  to  growers  of  less  than  500 
plants:— For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  was 
first  with  a  fresh  clean  board ;  the  best  varieties  were  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Hoste,  Innocents  Pirola,  and  Medea,  the  Rev. 
R.  Powley,  Warminster,  following  dose  up  with  an  attractive  exhibit ; 
the  following  blooms  were  conspicuous — Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  and  The  Bride;  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley  was 
third. 

A  good  class  was  that  for  nine  blooms,  distinct.  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs 
was  here  well  to  the  fore  with  some  really  good  blooms,  Souvenir  d’un 
Ami,  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  were  most 
conspicuous.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  staged  well  for  seoond  place,  showing 
good  flowers  of  Maman  Cochet,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Bridesmaid  ;  the 


attractive  class,  Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  adding  to  his  victories.  The  best 
were  Caroline  Kuster,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. 
The  Rev.  R.  Powley  followed  with  some  neat  triplets. 

A  class  for  six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  varieties,  for  novices 
produced  eight  competitors,  the  first  position  being  awarded  Mr.  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Woking,  who  had  a  good  bloom  of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hammond,  Burgess  Hill,  followed,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke, 
Colchester,  was  third. 

Decorative  Classes. 

For  nine  vases  of  exhibition  Roses  there  were  only  two  competitors, 
but  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  Worksop,  won  well.  The  varieties  were  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Captain  Hayward,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet ;  the  second 
position  being  taken  by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion. 

The  class  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  seven  blooms 
each,  proved  more  popular,  there  being  no  less  than  four  competitors. 


COLLECTION  OF  DECORATIVE  ROSES. 

(Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son.  See  Class  11.) 


third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  M.  Whittle ;  while  the  class  for  six  blooms,  any 
one  variety,  was  well  patronised,  there  being  twelve  entries.  Mr. 
Conway  Jones  was  placed  first  for  The  Bride,  really  good  blooms.  Mr. 
R.  Foley  Hobbs  followed  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  while  Mrs.  E.  Hore, 
Reigate,  brought  up  the  rear  with  Mareohal  Niel  of  good  colour. 

The  three  following  classes  were  devoted  to  those  growers  of  less 
than  200  plants,  and  opened  with  a  class  for  nine  blooms,  distinct. 
There  were  thirteen  boxes  in  competition,  the  first  prize  being  allotted 
to  Mr.  A.  Munt,  Slough,  who  had  neat  flowers  of  Maman  Cochet, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Ernest  Metz,  and  The  Bride.  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Brentwood,  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Tattersall  third.  For  six  blooms, 
distinct,  the  competition  was  represented  by  eight  growers.  Mr.  W. 
Upton,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  came  first  with  good  flowers  of  Mareohal  Niel, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao.  Mr.  Montague  White 
proved  a  good  second  with  nice  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
and  White  Maman  Cochet;  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer  was  third.  For  six 
blooms,  one  variety,  there  were  nine  entries.  Mr.  A.  Munt  made  a  good 
win  with  Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  G.  Mowles  and  Mr.  J.  Cobham  Trueman, 
Swanley,  following  in  the  order  named. 

The  class  for  four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  eaoh,  made  an 


Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  well  ahead,  the  vases  bein  *  well  arranged ;  the 
varieties  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame  Cusin, 
Madame  de  Watteville,  Sylph,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  A.  Hill 
Gray  came  second,  having  good  vases  of  Mareohal  Niel,  Maman 
Cochet,  The  Bride,  and  Innocente  Pirola,  while  Miss  B.  Langton  made 
a  good  third. 

For  a  bowl  of  decorative  Roses,  arranged  with  Rose  foliage  only, 
only  three  good  arrangements  came.  Mrs.  Lewis  Pawle,  Rowsham, 
Harrow,  was  first  with  a  good  display  of  Killarney,  followed  by 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  who  used  two  varieties,  while  Miss  B.  Langton  was 
third. 

A  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  dinner  table,  arranged  with  foliage, 
Ferns,  or  Grasses,  made  a  lovely  display.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  for  a  display  of  single 
Roses,  Mrs.  Arthur  Cant,  Colchester,  following  with  a  pretty  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Perle  d’Or,  while  Mrs.  L.  C.  Fearon,  Reigate,  brought  up  the 
rear  with  a  display  of  mixed  Tea  Roses.  There  were  eight  entries.  For 
a  vase  of  out  Roses  there  were  ten  entries,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Pawle, 
Harrow,  was  first  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  Mrs.  Mawley,  Rosebank, 
Berkhampsted,  was  seoond,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cant  third. 
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Garden  or  “  Decorative”  hoses. 

This  class  vras  for  eighteen  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of 
each.  These  made  a  good  display,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  secured  the 
premier  award  ;  his  best  bunches  were  Crimson  Rambler,  Perle  d’Or, 
Anna  Marie  Montravel,  The  Garland,  Reve  d’Or,  Hebe’s  Lip,  Etoile 
d’Or,  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mr.  H.  V.  Maohin  being  second,  with  good 
bunches  of  Coupe  d’Hebe,  Cecils  Brunner,  Crested  Moss,  Homdre,  and 
the  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxemburg,  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion  took  third 
place. 

Qirdlestone  Memorial  Prize. — For  twelve  distinot  varieties,  not  less 
than  three  trusses,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  came  first 
with  splendid  examples  of  Royal  Scarlet,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Madame 
Pernet  Ducher,  Gloria  Mundi,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Camoens. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  A.  Hastfield,  Tonbridge  Wells,  was  second  with  good 
examples  of  Polyantha  Simplex,  Anne  of  Gierstien,  Aglaia,  and  The 
Garland.  Miss  B.  H.  Langton  made  a  good  third. 

For  six  vases  of  Sweet  Brier  Roses  there  was  a  moderate  display, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion  winning  first  with  some  well  displayed  vases  of 
Lady  Penzance,  Amy  Robsart,  Lucy  Bertram,  and  Julia  Mannering. 
Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  was  second  with  well  displayed  bunches,  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baxter  was  third. 

The  class  for  six  bunches  of  garden  Roses  brought  out  three  entries, 
the  first  position  being  taken  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Adcock,  North  Finchley, 
who  staged  Felioite  Perpetue,  Gustave  Regis,  and  Irene  Watts  in  good 
form.  Mr.  F.  H.  Cooke  was  second,  and  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford, 
Newnham,  was  third. 

Best  Blooms. 

Six  of  the  Society’s  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  six  of  the  best 
blooms  in  the  show,  three  medals  to  nurserymen,  and  three  to  amateurs. 
They  were  acoorded  as  follows  : — 

Amateurs. — To  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  for  best  bloom  other  than  Tea, 
H.T.,  or  Noisettes,  with  Her  Majesty  ;  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  for  best  Tea. 
with  White  Maman  Cochet ;  for  best  H.T.,  Mr.  G.  Monies,  with  Bessie 
Brown. 

Nurserymen. — Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  &  Sons,  Dundee,  had  the  best 
bloom  of  any  Rose  other  than  H.T.,  T.,  or  N.,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing  ; 
best  H.T.,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son,  Newtownards,  with  Mildred 
Grant  ;  and  the  best  Tea  came  from  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  this  being  a  bloom 
of  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  new  rambler  named  Queen  Alexandra  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  was  shown  in  over  a  dozen  bunches. 

Mr.  J.  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E., 
had  an  attractive  exhibit  of  wire-trellis  work  and  his  “  Acme  ”  cast  iron 
labels.  West’s  Patent  Rose-bloom  Proteotor  was  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Jackman  &  Sons  received  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  cut  Roses  not  for  competition.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush 
Hill  Park,  Enfield,  staged  a  large  exhibit  of  beautiful  blooms,  receiving 
a  silver  medal.  Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.  of  Maidstone  were  likewise 
the  recipients  of  a  silver  medal  for  a  display  of  cut  Roses,  embracing 
all  sections,  and  consisting  of  handsome  blooms.  Mr.  Wm.  Spooner, 
Arthur’s  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking,  staged  a  grand  lot  of  decorative 
Roses,  and  received  another  of  the  silver  medals.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  were  forward  with  a  handsome  selection  of  cut  Roses,  including  a 
number  of  the  finest  decorative  rambler  section,  and  splendid  blooms 
of  Mrs.  J.  Laing— silver-gilt  medal.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell 
Park  Nursery,  West  Norwood,  were  also  Rose  exhibitors,  obtaining  a 
silver  medal. 

Royal  Horticultural,  Hiswick,  July  5th. 

Present  :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  with  Messrs.  J.  Hillard) 
S.  Mortimer,  Wm.  Pope,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.  Marshall,  H.  Esling,  W.  Farr, 
A.  Ward,  Alex.  Dean,  and  J.  W.  Bates. 

The  following  trials  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens 
received  awards  of  merit,  unless  where  otherwise  stated  : — 

Peas. — 1,  Dwarf  Telegraph,  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. ;  2,  Danby 
Stratagem  (later,  and  taller  form  than  the  ordinary  Stratagem),  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co. ;  3,  Sharpe’s  Queen,  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford  ;  4, 
Prolific  Late  Marrow,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. ;  5,  The  Sherwood,’ 
from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  ;  6,  Perfect  Gem,  also  from  Messrs.  Sutton ; 
7,  Prizewinner,  first-class  certificate,  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons ;  8, 
Selected  Duke  of  Albany,  Messrs.  Sutton ;  9,  Centenary,  Messrs. 
Sutton. 

Lettuces. — 1,  Cob  variety  Jumbo,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden  ;  2,  Cabbage  Lettuce  Duke  of  Cornwall,  from  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter;  3,  Cab.  Lettuce  New  Yorker,  Messrs.  Barr;  4, 
Harbinger  Forcing,  ***  (highly  commended),  Messrs.  Barr. 

Red-top  Stump-rooted  Turnip,  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  following  entry  was  made  The  members  of  the  committee 
prestnt  desire  to  express  their  opinion  that  the  Pea  trials  of  1901  are 
the  most  extensive  and  the  best  cultivated  that  have  been  examined  at 
Chiswick  for  some  years,  and  their  clean  condition  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  superintendent. 


Isle  of  Wiglit  Rose,  June  28th. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  of  June,  the  people  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight, 
were  furnished  with  a  pretty  little  Rose  show  by  the  society  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  flower  in  the  Island.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that 
the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  finest  this  southern  society  has  held,  both 
quantity  and  quality  being  above  par.  Mr.  S.  M.  Mellor  of  Bembridge 
won  the  King’s  gold  medal  for  a  dozen  distinct  Rose  blooms,  and  Mrs. 

E.  Croft-Murray  carried  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  challenge  oup  for  the 
year,  offered  for  the  two  dozen  distinot  blooms.  In  the  nurserymen’s 
open  classes  the  prizes  were  pretty  evenly  distributed,  though  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Roses,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  beat  Messrs. 

F.  Cant  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons  of  Worcester.  For  twelve 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  order  was  :  First,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. ;  second, 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons ;  third,  D.  Prior  &  Sons.  The  latter  led,  however, 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  Mr.  S.  M.  Mellor  did  well  in  the 
amateurs’  open  and  I.W.  classes,  being  first  for  eighteen  distinct, 
twelve  distinct,  four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  second  in  the  challenge 
cup  class.  Dr.  Seaton  of  Bitterne,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jolliff  of  Ryde,  were 
second  and  third  respectively  for  the  eighteen  blooms,  distinot.  Rev. 

G.  E.  Jeans  of  Shorwell,  Mr.  G.  Williams,  Rev.  J.  Shearme,  C.  A. 
Colenutt,  Mrs.  Disney  Leith,  Mrs.  R.  Cecil,  Miss  Ward,  and  Major 
Monlton-Barrett  were  others  of  the  leading  prizewinners. 

Windsor,  Eton,  ai|d  District  Horticultural,  June  29th. 

The  tenth  general  horticultural  exhibition  held  by  this  society 
passed  on  Saturday  week  on  Fellows’  Eyot,  Eton  College.  Perhaps  in 
another  year  the  society  may  again  hold  its  exhibition  on  the  beautiful 
slopes  of  Windsor  Castle,  as  it  has  done  in  former  years,  for  the  Eton 
situation  is  a  trifle  too  far  removed  from  Windsor.  The  show,  from  a 
gardener’s  point  of  view,  was  up  to  the  average,  some  of  the  classes 
being  stronger  than  ordinarily,  while  others  were  decidedly  weaker. 
Roses  were  good  on  the  whole,  but  fruit  formed  but  a  poor  feature  as  a 
whole.  Somehow  or  other  fruit  at  local  shows  never  bulks  very  largely, 
whioh  fact  is  pleasing  to  those  who  think  that  beauty  and  utility  are 
more  largely  combined  in  fruits  than  in  many  flowers  and  plants.  More 
encouragement  is  required  in  both  fruit  and  vegetable  sections  at 
four-fifths  of  our  provincial  shows.  Cottagers’  shows,  of  oourse, 
commendably  place  vegetable  produce  well  in  the  forefront. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  from  members  of  the  horticultural 
trade  are  generally  numerous  and  good  at  Windsor.  They  were  so  on 
this  occasion.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  had  a  very  seleot  and  handsomely 
set-up  hardy  cut  flower  group,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  also  present 
with  his  Pelargoniums  from  Slough.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son  staged 
a  large  selection  of  out  Sweet  Peas  and  other  hardy  flowers;  and  a  like 
exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  of  Highgate.  The  floral  decorative 
work  of  Messrs.  Titt  &  Son,  Windsor,  was  specially  admired,  and 
formed  a  very  helping  feature  of  the  show.  The  Chelsea  firm  of  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Ltd  ,  staged  a  representative  group  of  Pasonies,  out 
herbaceous  flowers,  &o.,  while  Rosob  came  from  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
of  Colchester,  and  different  other  exhibits  from  southern  firms. 

As  noted  last  week  at  page  18,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  The  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  challenge  oup 
valued  at  ten  guineas,  and  given  by  the  late  Queen,  from  last  year’s 
winners,  to  wit,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Colchester,  were  second,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  third.  In  the 
amateur  classes  a  new  trophy  was  offered  this  year,  called  the 
Windsor  oup,  taking  the  place  of  the  Ben  Cant  challenge  bowl 
whioh  Mr.  Colin  Romaine,  of  Old  Windsor,  won  outright  in  two  years — 
1889  and  1900.  He  followed  up  his  success  by  winning  the  new  cup 
the  first  time  this  year,  but  has  to  secure  it  three  times  before  it  can 
beoome  his  property.  He  was  closely  run  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Layton, 
Windsor,  who  was  a  good  second.  The  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Sutherland’s  new  oup  for  the  best  display  of  out  Roses  arranged  in  a 
space  was  won  for  the  first  time  by  Mrs.  Irving,  of  Old  Windsor,  the 
last  challenge  cup  being  won  outright  twelve  months  ago,  again  by  Mr. 
Romaine,  but  there  were  several  opinions  that  the  exhibit  of  Sir  James 
Carmichael,  whioh  was  given  second  place,  was  of  equal  merit.  The 
silver  medal  offered  by  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  professional  classes  went  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  Ireland, 
for  a  beautiful  Mildred  Grant  Rose,  and  a  similar  honour  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Romaine  for  a  Gustave  Piganeau  of  carmine  colour.  In  the 
olasses  for  plants  the  entries  were  small  in  number,  in  several  oases 
only  one  prize  being  awarded,  whioh  was  .the  case  also  with  the  ladies’ 
table  decorations. 

In  the  open  classes  for  eighteen  Tea  oi  Noisette  Roses,  distinct,  the 
Oxford  Roses  sent  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  took  first  prize ;  the  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  were  second  ;  and  third  Messrs.  Prior.  The  Newtownards 
firm  led  for  twelve  distinct  trebles ;  Messrs.  Prior  Becond  ;  and  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  third.  Messrs.  Prior,  Prince,  and  B.  R.  Cant  were  placed  so 
for  a  dozen  trusses  of  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were 
first  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.  The  chief  winners 
in  the  amateurs’  section  were  Mrs.  Haywood  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Sailer),  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Rev.  P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Mr.  Lindsell, 
Hitohin  (chief  winner  in  the  amateurs’  champion  trophy  class  at  the 
National)  ;  Mr.  R.  Foley-Hobbs,  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Mr.  R.  E. 
West,  Reigate;  Colin  Romaine, Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Gutteridge)  ;  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond,  of  Burgess  Hill,  Sussex. 
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Hereford  and  West  of  England  Rose,  July  2nd. 

The  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  this  flourishing  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford,  and,  despite  of  a  wet  afternoon,  an 
abnormally  dry  period  some  weeks  before,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
a  drenching  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  the  previous  Sunday  night,  an 
excellent  display  of  Roses  was  staged  in  every  class,  of  which  I  ask 
your  permission  to  give  the  public  in  our  Rose  Journal  those  leading 
features  which  would  seem  to  be  most  generally  interesting. 
Imprimis :  It  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  as  long  as  that  enter, 
prising  Rose  firm,  Messrs.  Dickson,  supplement  their  Newtownards 
Rose  nurseries  by  one  at  Ledbury,  our  old  and  formerly  staunch 
friends  from  Cheshunt,  Colchester,  Bedale,  Oxford,  Slough,  &c.,  will 
play  us  truant,  as  was  the  case,  a  veteran  like  myself  remembers, 
some  decades  ago,  when  the  King’s  Acre  Roses  were  invincible 
in  home  quarters. 

More  unlikely 
events  may  happen 
again  in  history 
repeating  itself 
under  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Dis¬ 
tance  does  not  lend 
enchantment  to  the 
view,  it  seems,  in 
the  opinion  of  our 
big  Rose  exhibitors. 

No,  they  do  not 
see  their  way,  they 
can  only  come  at 
a  disadvantage,  so 
decide  to  stay  at 
home.  We,  of 
course,  miss  them 
very  much,  but 
how  superbly  Mr. 

Dickson  exhibited, 
and  what  a  host 
he  was  in  himself, 
the  fact  of  his 
carrying  off  every 
first  prize,  except 
one,  in  every  class 
he  could  compete, 
is  evidence  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  second 
and  third  prizes 
were  really  good, 
but  the  decision  of 
the  judges  was 
never  in  doubt  for 
a  moment.  Espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in 
Messrs.  Dickson’s 
collection  were  the 
large  number  of 
their  own  seedlings 
and  interesting  in 
some  cases  from 
the  fact  of  their 
being  first  intro¬ 
duced  tothe  public. 

The  following  is 
a  correct  list  of 
varieties  in  Messrs. 

Dickson’s  collec- 
tion,  with  remarks 
on  those  especially 
promising  or  well 
shown.  Caroline  Testout,  superb  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  John  Rnskin,  most 
promising  seedling  ;  Danmark,  Gustave  Piganeau.  Tom  Wood.  Alice 
Lindsell,  great  acquisition  ;  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford, 
specially  fine  this  year  ;  Earl  Dufferin,  Maman  Cochet,  another  Rose  of 
the  year;  Lady  Ashtown,  promising  seedling;  White  Lady,  Emily 
Gonin,  Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Comte  Raimbaud, 
Innocente  Pirola,  grand  ;  Sir  Robert  Stout,  new  ;  Ernest  Metz,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  DufferiD,  Her  Majesty,  fine;  Exquisite,  Ellen  Drew,  J.  S. 
Mill,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Marchioness  of  Downshire, 
Charles  Darwin,  fine  colour  ;  Francois  Miohelon,  Mrs.  Grant,  superb  ; 
Charles  Gater,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Rose  of  the  season  ;  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi,  Florence  Pemberton,  new  seedlingj  Prosper  Langier,  Countess 
of  Caledon,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  lovely ;  La  France,  Duohess  of 
Portland,  seedling,  pretty ;  M.  de  Delville,  Alice  Grahame,  seedling, 
good;  Shandon,  Niphetos,  Mrs.  Giles  Kennedy,  seedling;  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  fine  ;  Marie  Rady,  Mildred  Grant,  splendid  ;  A.  K.  Williams, 
Ulster,  Horace  Yernet,  exquisite  ;  Bessie  Brown,  excellent ;  Madame 
Cusin,  Robert  Scott,  new  ;  Marjorie,  Marie  Baumann,  White  Cochet, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Muriel  Grahame,  Duohesse  de  Morney,  Killarney, 


very  sweet  and  lovely  ;  Madame  Hoste,  General  Jacqueminot,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Helen  Keller,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Marquise  Litta, 
Comtesse  Nadaillao,  fine;  Due  de  Rohan.  Second  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester  ;  third  prize  to 
King’s  Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford. 

First  prize,  thirty-six  varieties,  Mr. -[John  Mattock,  Oxford  ;  second 
prize,  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Tillington ;  third,  Messrs.  D.  and 
W.  Croll,  Dundee.  First  prize,  twenty-four  varieties  (three  of  each), 
Messrs.  Dickson;  second  prize,  “Messrs.  Townsend;  third  prize, 
Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford.  Hybrid  Teas,  twelve  varieties. — First 
prize,  Messrs.  Dickson,  with  the  subjoined  excellent  blooms  :  Bessie 
Brown,  large  and  good;  Caroline  Testout,  perfect;  Mildred  Grant, 
exquisite ;  Robert  Scott,  Countess  of  Caledon,  Florence  Pemberton, 
Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Alice  .  Lindsell,  fine  ;  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,fMargorie,  Duchess  of  Albany. 

In' the  Tea  and 
Noisette  division 
Messrs.  Dickson 
were  again  to  the 
front  with  a  lovely 
well  arranged  col¬ 
lection,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Edwd. 
Mawley,  perfect  ; 
Niphetos,  Madame 
Cusin,  Bplendid  ; 
Madame  Caroline 
Kuster,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac, 
superb  colour  ; 
Madame  Hoste, 
White  Cochet, 
Ernest  Metz,  The 
Bride,  Souvenir 
d’Elise  Vardon, 
splendid  ;  Muriel 
Grahame,  fine  ; 
Maman  Cochet, 
Bridesmaid,  Mare, 
chal  Niel,  Madame 
de  Watteville,  In- 
nocente  Pirola, 
good  ;  Catherine 
Mermet,  Jean  Du« 
cher.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock ; 
third  prize,  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries. 

In  the  open 
olasses,  which  were 
especially  well 
shown,  the  first 
prize  for  light  Rose 
H.P.’s  (twelve  of  a 
sort)  fell  to  Messrs. 
Dickson  with  su« 
perb  level  blooms 
of  Mildred  Grant ; 
second  prize  to 
Messrs.  Townsend 
with  Her  Majesty  ; 
both  collections  so 
evenly  good  that 
the  judges  must 
have  had  some 
trouble  to  decide. 
First  prize  for  any 
dark  Rose  was 
taken  by  King’s 
Acre  Nurseries,  and  deservedly,  with  exquisite  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams, 
for  once  turning  the  tables  on  Messrs.  Dickson,  who  took  second  prize 
with  Ulrich  Brunner.  First  prize  for  any  yellow  Rose  :  First  prize, 
Messrs.  Dickson,  with  Duchess  of  Portland,  neat  but  small  blooms  ; 
second  prize,  Messrs.  Townsend,  with  Marie  Yan  Houtte.  First  prize 
for  any  white  Rose  :  First  prize,  Messrs.  Dickson,  with  grand  blooms 
of  Bessie  Brown ;  second  prize,  Messrs.  Townsend,  with  larger  but 
less  smooth  blooms  of  the  same  variety. 

An  interesting  prize  was  offered  by  the  president,  Mr.  Arkwright, 
for  twelve  distinct  Roses,  one  truss  of  each,  of  natural  growth  and  of 
characteristic  habit,  not  disbudded,  very  charmingly  carried  off  by 
the  donor,  showing  by  the  contrast  between  the  first  and  second 
prize  how  everything  in  competitions  of  this  kind,  where  sentiment 
and  taste  are  concerned,  depends  on  the  setting  up. 

In  division  2,  amateurs,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  and 
Mr.  R.  F.  Hobbs  were  the  principal  prizewinners  in  classes  very  well 
filled.  The  three  National  Rose  Society’s  medals  were  awarded  as 
follows  : — Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  for  his  exhibit  of  Her  Majesty,  a  grand 
bloom ;  second  prize,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Innocente  Pirola ;  and  third 
prize  to  Rev.  Preb.  Ashley,  A.  K.  Williams. 


ROSE  MRS.  J.  LAING. 

Premier  H.P.  (N.R.S.)  from  Messrs.  D.  &_W.  Croll. 
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In  the  hardy  perennial  flower  division  one  cannot  help  notioing  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  exhibition,  the  subdued  and  sombre  shades  of 
these  plants  standing  out  in  groups  in  happy  relief  with  the  bright  and 
somewhat  garish  colours  of  Queen  Rosa.  In  the  open  class,  thirty-six 
bunches,  cut  blooms,  Mr.  W.  T.  Mattock,  Barton  Nursery,  Oxford,  took 
first  prize  with  an  excellent  collection ;  second  prize,  Mr.  A.  Lee, 
ILugw&rdine.  In  the  amateur  class : — First  prize,  Mr.  Davenport, 
Foxley;  second  prize,  Rev.  Sir  G.  H.  Cornewall,  Moccas  Court. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  the  judges  were  Mr.  Conway  Jones, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Southall,  and  Mr.  Cranston,  and  to  wish  the  venerable 
society  many  more  successful  seasons,  which,  with  £50  balanoe  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  Rev.  Preb.  Ashley  as  the  right  man  as  hon.  sec.,  she 
appears  to  deserve. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 

Southampton  Royal  Horticultural,  July  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  grand  Rose  show  and  miscellaneous  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit* 
and  vegetables,  was  held  successfully  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
2nd  and  3rd  inst.  The  venue  was  on  the  Royal  Pier,  where  music  was 
delightfully  rendered,  and  the  show  enjoyed.  The  success  of  the 
exhibition  was  due  to  the  good  working  arrangements  of  the  oommittee, 
and  to  Mr.  C.  Fuidge’s  indefatigable  care  as  hon.  secretary.  The  first 
day  opened  dull  and  showery,  but  the  Wednesday  was  bright  and 
pleasant.  Most  of  the  large  Colchester,  Cheshunt,  Oxford,  and  other 
Rose  firms  staged  admirable  blooms,  while  groups  of  plants  and 
Orchids  from  private  or  trade  growers  otherwise  tended  to  furnish  a 
grand  show.  Hardy  plantsmen  were  numerous,  and  each  in  his  place 
staged  select  groups  or  exhibits.  The  pressure  on  our  pages  during 
these  busy  show  weeks  prevents  our  noticing  such  exhibits  in  any 
detailed  manner,  and  where  they  are  numerous  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to 
omit  reference  to  any  one  in  particular,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
may  be  excused  for  making  special  mention  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  magnificent 
exhibit  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  staged  in  competition,  and  beating 
Mr.  Beckett  of  Aldenham  House.  It  is  a  grand  sign  when  such  doughty 
champions  meet  in  competition  in  this  wise,  and  vegetable  growing 
should  receive  an  impetus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other,  and  probably 
younger,  growers  will  endeavour  to  excel  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Gibson 
and  Beckett.  The  gardeners  of  Lord  Bjlton  and  Lady  Theodora 
Guest  were  respectively  first  and  second  in  another  vegetable  class  for 
six  kinds,  the  prizes  being  sriven  by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons  of  South¬ 
ampton,  first  prize  4  guineas.  In  the  other  large  vegetable  class 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  provided  the  prizes,  of  which  there  were  seven, 
the  first  being  £4. 

Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park, 
Basingstoke,  won  for  three  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  and  also  for  two 
black  Grapes. 

Medals  were  given  to  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Shirley  Nurseries, 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  aod  ornamental  group  of  rock,  alpine, 
and  other  plants  (silver  medal)  ;  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd., 
Red  Lodge  Nursery,  for  group  of  plants  and  collection  of  out  flowers 
(bronze)  ;  to  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  for  Roses  and  other  cut 
flowers  (bronze)  ;  to  Mr.  W.  Garton  of  Roselands  for  a  group  of  foliage 
plants  (silver  medal).  The  Rev.  J.  Macdonald  for  thirty-six  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  was  awarded  one  of  the  society’s  certificates. 

The  Queen  Viotoria  Memorial  challenge  trophy  was  on  view.  This 
will  form  the  premier  prize  at  the  autumn  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the 
society.  It  is  a  very  handsome  cup,  valued  at  £40,  which  has  been 
raised  by  public  subscription,  and  will  be  held  for  the  year  by  the 
winner,  who  will  also  receive  the  society’s  silver  medal.  Any  exhibitor 
who  wins  this  trophy  three  times  (not  necessarily  in  succession)  will 
receive  the  society’s  gold  medal.  Another  feature  is  the  society’s  new 
certificate,  which  is  a  very  artistic  production,  well  worth  framing. 
The  judges  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  section  were  Messrs.  E.  Molyneux, 
Y.M.H.,  and  G.  Nobbs  of  Osborne.  Cut  flowers:  Mr.  W.  Drover  and 
Mr.  W.  Neville.  Roses,  division  A  :  Messrs.  Drover  and  Neville  ; 
division  B  :  Messrs.  Prince  and  Croll. 

The  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  beat  Messrs.  Prior  in  the  open  Rose  class  for 
thirty-six  blooms.  These  two  competitors  were  the  most  prominent  in 
the  other  open  Rose  classes.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  N.B.,  and 
Geo.  Prince  were  also  forward  and  won  prizes.  For  a  group  of  Orchids 
Messrs.  Hooley  Bros,  of  Bittern  Park  were  awarded  first  plaoe. 

Hanley,  July  3rd  and  4tR. 

A  splendid  display  of  garden  produce  was  brought  together  on  the 
above  dates  in  Hanley  Park.  Fruits,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  plants 
were  all  represented  by  excellence  of  quality  as  well  as  numbers,  and 
five  large  marquees  were  required  for  their  accommodation.  This  is 
the  fifth  floral  f6te  at  Hanley,  and  if  the  exhibition  continues  to  grow 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  future,  it  will  soon  rival  Shrewsbury  in 
extent  and  magnificence.  All  kinds  of  attractions  were  added  to  the 
floral  section,  and  trainloads  of  people  followed  one  another  into  this 
Staffordshire  pottery  town  to  see  the  flowers  and  enjoy  the  amusements. 
The  superintendent  of  the  splendid  Hanley  Park  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  show,  and  a  better  man  could  not  easily  be  found. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  fruit  formed  the  best  section  of  the  show.  Every 
kind  now  in  season  was  represented,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
classes  for  white  Grapes  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  was 
maintained.  There  were  two  classes  for  collections,  of  which  Mr. 


W.  Nioholls,  gardener  to  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  Yorks,  won 
the  larger  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Molndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Hutton  Hall,  Gnisborough,  the  smaller.  Mr.  Nicholls’  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  good,  but  the  Buokland  Sweetwater  were  not  up  to  the 
mark.  Nectarine  Early  Rivers  was  very  small,  and  the  Strawberry 
dish  looked  to  contain  two  varieties  instead  of  one.  Peach  Dymond 
was  a  fine  colour.  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Impney,  who  was  a  close  second, 
had  good  Hamburgh  Grapes  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  with  splendid 
Mentmore  Strawberries.  In  Mr.  Mclndoe’s  collection  of  six  dishes 
there  were  Grapes  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Peach 
Dymond,  Nectarine  Stan  wick  Elruge,  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  Melon  Yorkshire  Beauty.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  followed. 

There  were  several  Grape  classes  in  which  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  were  well  shown,  Madresfield  Court  was  generally 
unfinished.  Nectarines  were  splendidly  shown,  Mr.  J.  Read  winning 
the  single  dish  olass  with  Lord  Napier  and  the  two  dishes  with  Lord 
Napier  and  Pine  Apple.  Peaches  were  scarcely  so  good.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Goodill,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meakin,  Stone,  was  to  the  fore  in  the  single 
dish  class  with  Royal  George,  and  Mr.  W.  Nicholls  in  the  pair  with 
Royal  George  and  Dymond.  A  superb  dish  of  Mentmore  gave  Mr. 
Jordan  the  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  ;  Mr.  Wingfield, 
gardener  to  Sir  Delves  Broughton,  Doddington  Park,  Nantwich,  follow¬ 
ing  with  Royal  Sovereign.  Melons  were  ctpi  ally  shown  by  several 
growers. 

The  new  century  class  for  British  garden  produoe  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  Hall,  Derby,  with  102^  ppints  out  of  a  possible  151.  .  Mr.  J. 
Read,  Bretby,  was  second  with  96  points.  This  class  would  have  been 
more  interesting  had  not  Mr.  J.  Molndoe,  V.M.H.,  been  disqualified  for 
including  one  dish  of  fruit  over  the  proper  number.  He  would  have 
been  exceedingly  close  to  Mr.  Goodacre,  even  if  he  had  not  beaten  him. 
In  each  case  the  fruit  and  vegetables  (nine  dishes  of  each)  were  well 
chosen  and  staged,  b  it  the  floral  arrange  i  cuts  were  not  so  elegant  as 
they  should  have  been  in  a  class  of  such  great  importance.  The  vegetable 
section  brought  some  excellent  exhibits,  especially  when  the  earliness  of 
the  date  and  the  dry  weather  are  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall,  gardener  to  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Prestbury,  Macclesfield,  won 
Suttons’  class  ;  while  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  easily  first  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  offered  by  Webbs  of  Wordsley. 

Several  things  tended  to  prevent  a  really  magnifioent  show  of  Roses, 
of  which  the  chief  was  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Sooiety  opened  on  Hanley’s  seoond  day.  Several  of  the 
leading  growers,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  did  not  contribute  at  all, 
while  those  who  did  so  had  obviously  kept  their  finest  flowers  for  the 
London  gathering.  The  finest  box  was  in  the  class  for  twelve,  distinct, 
which  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  oo. 
Down.  The  varieties  were  Gustave  Piganeau,  A.  Lindsell,  Nestor, 
Bessie  Brown,  Florence  Pemberton,  Etienne  Levet,  Captain  Hayward, 
Tom  Wood,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mamie,  and  Charles 
Lafebvre,  all  of  which  were  good.  Messrs.  Diccson  &  Sons  took  the 
chief  houours  in  the  other  olasses.  For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
trebles,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Worcester,  were  first  with  a  stand 
in  which  the  best  were  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest  Metz, 
The  Bride,  Francisoa  Kruger,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  &  Son  were  also  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  with 
Bassie  Brown  that  were  badly  weathered;  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons 
were  seoond  with  decidedly  superior  examples  of  Mildred  Grant. 

Both  in  the  non-oompetitive  and  in  the  competitive  sections  Sweet 
Peas  were  beautifully  shown.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Market  Drayton,  had 
some  superb  flowers  of  the  best  varieties,  and  secured  two  first  prizes. 
Amongst  trade  growers  Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick;  Jones  &  Son, 
Shrewsbury;  Henry  Eckford,  Wem ;  and  Robert  Sydenham,  Birming¬ 
ham,  all  showed  Sweet  Peas  in  well-nigh  perfect  form.  Floral 
decorations  were  peculiarly  excellent,  the  leading  prizes  being  shared 
by  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs,  and  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry.  Both  of  these  firms  have  enviable  reputations  for  the 
graceful  beauty  of  their  bouquets,  baskets,  and  epergnes,  and  they 
easily  maintained  it  on  this  occasion. 

Financially  the  ohief  class  in  the  schedule  was  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  down  the  centre  of  the  tent  in  a  space  not  exceeding 
300  square  feet,  for  which  £70  were  offered  in  four  prizes.  Mr. 
Jas.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  a  splendid  first  with  an  attractive 
arrangement  of  grandly  grown  plants.  The  centre  was  formed  of  a 
lofty  mound,  from  which  rose  a  handsome  Kentia,  while  at  each 
corner  were  smaller  mounds  with  graceful  slender  growing  Bamboos. 
The  flowering  plants  utilised  were  Swainsonias,  Liliums,  Fuchsias, 
Ericas,  Humea  elegans,  Ixoras,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontoglossums.  Foliage 
plants  comprised  Aralias,  Caladiums,  Ferns,  Palms,  Bamboos,  Asparagus, 
and  Crotons.  Mr.  W.  Vanse,  Leamington,  was  seoond  with  a  very 
fine  group  of  plants,  consisting  in  the  main  of  similar  kinds  to  those 
in  Mr.  Cypher’s  group.  Mr.  J.  Read  was  third,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Roberts,  Oswestry,  fourth,  but  neither  of  these  was  of  any  special 
merit.  Mr.  J.  Cypher  also  annexed  the  premier  place  in  the  olass  for 
a  group  of  Orchids,  in  whioh  he  staged  many  magnificent  plants. 

In  the  olass  for  twelve  specimen  plants,  six  in  flower,  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
was  first  with  noble  examples  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  C.  Mort- 
fontainiensis,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Forsteriana,  Latania  borbonioa, 
Erica  Cavendishiana,  E.  ventrioosa  Bothwelliana,  Statice  profusa, 
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Ixora  salicifolia,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Phoenocoma  prolifera 
Barnesi.  Mr.  W.  Yause  was  second.  These  positions  were  maintained 
in  the  class  for  six  Palms,  where  both  growers  were  in  splendid  form. 
Mr.  Cypher  sent  Kentia  Belmoreana,  Phoenix  rnpicola,  Latania  borbonica, 
Thrinax  elegans,  and  two  others.  Mr.  Cypher  continued  in  the  van  in 
the  class  for  eight  Orchids  in  bloom,  distinct,  with  perfect  plants  of 
Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Mossiae,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Brassavola 
Digbyana,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  Coradinei,  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceannm,  and  C.  superbiens.  Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son  were  second 
with  a  much  poorer  set. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  arranged 
a  splendid  group  of  plants,  not  for  competition  ;  this  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  show.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  and  W. 
Hartland  &  Sons,  Cork,  both  showed  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  the 
former  in  pots  and  the  latter  as  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son, 
Bedale;  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester,  and  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  all  staged 
miscellaneous  flowers ;  while  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  had  Schizanthus  wisetoniensis  as  well  as  general  plants. 
Messrs.  Patterson  &  Son  had  a  fine  collection  of  Yiolas. 

Ipswiclj  Rose,  July  3rd. 

This  show  was  held  as  usual  in  the  upper  arboretum,  in  four  tents 
joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  day  was  fine,  following 
steady  rain  on  the  previous  afternoon,  and  the  attendance  good.  Com¬ 
petition  in  Roses  was  not  strong,  the  nurserymen  being  weakened  by 
having  to  cut  for  the  National  Rose  Society’s  event  that  evening,  and 
the  ranks  of  East  Anglian  amateurs  have  been  Badly  thinned  of  late 
years.  Roses  were  of  poor  quality,  H.P.’s  being  generally  weaker  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years. 

In  thirty-six,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  first,  their  best  blooms 
being  Horace  Yernet  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince;  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son  second,  with  a  good  Bessie  Brown,  and  Messrs.  R.  S.  Notcutt  of 
Woodbridge  and  Ipswich  third.  The  same  order  was  obs  rved  in 
twelve  Teas,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Muriel  Grahame 
being  good  in  the  first  prize  stand.  The  two  Colchester  growers  kept 
the  same  positions  in  twelve  trebles,  but  in  six  similar  H.P.’s  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  first  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt 
second  with  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  third 
with  Gustave  Piganeau.  In  six  similar  Teas,  Messrs.  Prior  were  first 
with  Maman  Cochet,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  second  with  Muriel 
Grahame.  Mr.  Notcutt  alone  showed  garden  Roses. 

In  the  amateur  classes  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar  was  first  for  twenty- 
four,  twelve,  six  trebles,  and  twelve  Teas,  followed  in  each  case  by  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners.  The  best  flowers  shown  in  the  winning  stands  were 
Bessie  Brown,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Maman  Cochet,  Brides¬ 
maid,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  which  last  Rose  was  selected  by  the  judges 
as  the  best  bloom  in  the  amateur  classes  for  the  medal  offered  by  the 
Chemical  Union.  In  the  classes  for  six  similar  Roses — always  an 
interesting  section,  as  showing  what  varieties  happen  to  be  “  coming 
good,”  and  which  are  most  approved — Rev.  Foster-Melliar  was  first 
with  La  France,  Mr.  Parsons  second  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Lowther  third  with  Marquise  Litta  (all  H.T.’s ;  H.P.’s  were  out  of  it). 
In  six  similar  Teas,  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  was  first  with  six  grand  Marechal 
Niels  ;  Rev.  Berners  second  with  very  good  Medea;  and  Mr.  F.  Corder 
third,  also  with  Medea  (all  hot-weather  varieties  again).  The  deoorative 
classes  were  well  filled,  but  the  judging  could  hardly  be  said — to  use 
parliamentary  language — to  be  of  a  non-controversial  nature. 

Norwich  Rose,  July  4tl{. 

The  writer  has  plenty  to  say,  but  nothing  to  print,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Norwich  day  being  appropriated  by  the  N.R.S.,  beyond  his  belief 
that  the  first  Thursday  in  July  has  been  the  Norwich  day  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  show  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
E.  T.  Boardman,  Esq.,  not  far  from  the  Victoria  Station. 

The  only  professional  Rose-grower  to  put  in  an  appearance  was  the 
representative  of  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  of  Peterborough,  and  H.P. 
Roses  throughout  the  show  were  worse  than  ever.  Messrs.  Burch  were 
naturally  first  for  forty-eight,  and  Miss  Penrice  second.  No  comment 
is  necessary  in  this  class  nor  in  that  for  eighteen  trebles,  in  which  the 
same  firm  were  the  winners.  In  the  remaining  open  class,  eighteen 
Teas,  Rev.  A.  Fostt  r-Melliar  was  very  easily  first  with  a  too  crowded 
box  of  very  large  Teas  ;  White  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  and 
Marechal  Niel  were  perhaps  the  best,  the  presence  of  Princess  Beatrice 
and  La  Boule  d’Or  testifying  to  a  hot,  dry  season.  Messrs.  Burch  were 
second  with  flowers  of  considerably  less  than  half  the  size,  and  Rev. 
A.  L.  Fellowes  third. 

In  the  amateur  classes,  the  absence  of  professional  judges  (who  are 
generally  available  and  give  full  satisfaction)  left  a  mark  here  and  there, 
but  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  perhaps  no  great  harm  was  done.  For 
the  principal  prize  (thirty-six)  Rev.  A.  L.  Fellowes  was  first,  and  Rev. 
Foster-Melliar  (am  I  not  generally  impartial  ?)  we  will  say  an  exceed. 
iDgly  cl>  se  sec  nd.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  the  stands  were  not 
“  pointed  ;  ”  there  *  as  not  a  good  H.P.  in  either  of  them.  Mr.  Fellowes 
had  a  good  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  a  grand  Bessie 
Brown,  which  took  the  N.R. S.  medal  as  best  H.P.  or  H.T.,  and  a  very 
good  Marechal  Niel.  \ 

For  twenty-four  Roses  Mr.  T.  C.  Blofeld  won  the  cup,  open  to  Norfolk, 


for  the  third  year  in  succession,  it  thus  becoming  hisfproperty.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Fletcher  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  Boardman  third.  In  eighteen,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Berners  first,  Hon.  C.  A.  Fellowes  second,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  third  ; 
Mr.  Berners  being  first  also  for  twelve.  None  of  the  flowers  here  were 
good,  or  called  for  comment.  For  twelve  Teas,  Rev.  Foster-Melliar  was 
first  with  large  blooms,  but  none  were  perhaps  quite  perfect ;  Rev.  A.  L. 
Fellowes  second,  and  Mr.  Berners  third.  In  six  similar  H.P.’s  Mr. 
Foster-Melliar  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown,  all  perfect  ;  indeed,  it 
seems  quite  the  exception  when  this  grand  show  Rose  comes  divided  or 
malformed  in  any  way.  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  second  with  La  France 
from  his  bed  of  1200  plants  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Owels  third  with  Her 
Majesty.  In  six  similar  Teas  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  first  with  Marechal 
Niel,  better  even  than  at  Ipswioh;  Hon.  C.  A.  Fellowes  second  with 
Maman  Cochet,  rather  rough  ;  and  Mr.  Berners  third  with  Medea,  not 
quite  as  good  as  at  Ipswich.  In  twelve  Teas  of  a  sort  Mr.  Hammond, 
of  Eye,  was  first  with  Maman  Cochet,  one  of  which  had  the  medal  as 
best  Tea  ;  Mr.  A.  L.  Fellowes  second  with  White  Maman  Cochet ;. 
and  Mr.  Blofeld  third  with  Souvenir  d’un  Ami. 

Of  other  exhibits  in  the  show  none  struck  me  more  than  some 
splendid  Nymphteas  shown  by  Dr.  Beverley  of  Brundall.  They  were 
quite  the  finest  blooms  I  have  yet  seen,  Laydekeri  purpurata  being 
nearly  double  the  size  of  mine,  and  quite  distinct.  In  these  flowers, 
as  in  Roses,  one  is  apt  to  think  a  variety  not  distinct  when  only 
weak  specimens  can  be  oompared.  M.  ohromatella  and  0.  sulphurea, 
quite  good  yellows,  and  M.  rosea,  very  large,  much  more  distinct  from 
M.  carnea  than  I  can  get  it.  O.  exquisita,  with  me  most  delicate,  and 
“  gone  home,”  enormous  and  splendid.  Zanzibarensis  azurea  he  also 
showed  a  tiny  bloom  of,  but  I  doubt  its  hardiness. 

In  the  grounds  were  the  tallest  Tulip  Tree  I  have  yet  seen  (quite 
of  “  forest  ”  height)  in  bloom,  and  a  grand  old  specimen  of  the 
Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera)  very  large,  and  with  great  old 
limbs  lying  on  the  ground,  like  a  gigantic  old  Mulberry. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

Harrow  Horticultural,  July  9tf|, 

Under  the  management  of  an  enthusiastic  band  of  business  gentle¬ 
men  resident  in  Harrow,  this  summer  exhibition  has  become  a  very 
successful  function.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  that  wrangling  and 
jealousy  which  is  the  ruin  of  many  similar  shows.  Though  only  a 
small  exhibition,  there  is  generally  a  gate-taking  of  £50,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  more  could  be  secured  were  the  show  more  liberally 
advertised  locally.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle,  and  the 
president,  Rev.  F.  Wayland  Joyce,  M.A.,  exercise  a  capital  influence, 
and  to  them  and  their  immediate  helpers  the  success  of  the  event  is 
largely  due.  Splendid  weather  favoured  the  exhibition,  which  was 
held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Dudley  Lodge,  by  kind  permission  of 
J.  Macandrew,  Esq.,  where  the  Rambler  Roses  and  other  hardy 
flowers  blossom  in  grand  style.  The  trade  exhibits  form  a  very  special 
feature  of  the  show,  many  of  the  firms  from  fifty  miles  around  showing 
at  this  meeting.  The  ladies’  olasses  for  decorative  entries  occupy  a 
whole  marquee  to  themselves,  and  throughout  all  the  show  the  taste 
displayed  in  arrangement  was  specially  noticeable.  A  pleasant 
luncheon  was  provided  at  one  o’olook.  Music  in  the  afternoon  formed 
an  additional  attraction  to  the  flower  show. 

Open  Rose  Classes. — Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  set  up 
the  first  prize  collection  in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  distinct,  having  very 
fine  blooms,  though  all  of  moderate  size.  We  can  only  select  the  best, 
which,  to  our  mind,  were  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Marie  Yerdier,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Seedling  H.P.  Ben  Cant,  & 
most  brilliant  crimson  variety  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodooanachi,  beautiful  ;  and  nicely  formed  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Crapelet,  and  Chas.  Lefebvre.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  were  a  fair  second,  having  grand  blooms  of 
Countess  of  Londonderry,  Maman  Cochet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Prince  Arthur,  Capt.  Hayward,  and  The  Bride.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  third.  Four  entered. 

For  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisette  Roses,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
led  with  wonderfully  sweet  blooms.  Their  back  row  of  Maman  Cochet, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  and  Madame  Cusin,  Ernest 
Metz  was  another  good  sample  in  this  stand.  Messrs.  R.  B.  Cant  &  Sons 
seoond,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons  third. 

There  were  three  magnificent  entries  for  twelve  distinct  bunches  of 
garden  Roses,  and  these  themselves  formed  a  splendid  feature.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  of  Slough  here  “pulled  off”  the  first  award  with  a 
massively  set  stand.  He  staged  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Madame 
Charles,  Papa  Gontier,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Madame  Faloot,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  and  others. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  as  second,  had  Lady  Battersea, 
Madame  Jules  Grolez,  Gruss  au  Teplitz,  Madame  Pernet  Duoher,  and 
luoida  plena.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  third. 

Medal  Roses. —  The  National  Rose  Society’s  silver-gilt  medal  (given 
by  Dr.  A.  H.  Williams),  awarded  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  show,  went  to 
Mr.  C.  Turner  with  a  Horace  Vernet  bloom,  not  very  large,  but  grand 
otherwise.  The  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  open  amateurs, 
classes  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter  with  a  good  sample  of  Bessie 
Brown.  The  bronze  medal  in  the  members’  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  W. 
Head,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  with  a  fair  specimen  of  White 
Maman  Cochet. 
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Amateurs'  Open  Classes. — In  the  amateurs’  section  Roses  were 
exceedingly  good,  being  clean  in  colour,  bright,  and  of  fair  good  form 
and  size.  For  two  dozen  blooms  in  class  4  the  first  award  fell  to  Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  of  Reigate,  who  staged  a 
remarkably  even  set.  His  best  blooms  were  those  of  Her  Majesty, 
Caroline  Testout,  Madame  G.  Luizet  (which  was  Al),  a  splendid  Bessie 
Brown  and  one  of  the  finest  samples  of  Xavier  Olibo  we  have  ever 
seen.  What  a  pity  this  Rose  grows  so  poorly.  There  were  other  two 
entries,  and  both  obtained  equal  second  prize;  no  third.  The  winners 
were  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  of  Berkhamstead,  and  Mr.  R.  West,  of  Reigate. 
Mr.  Mawley’s  Merveille  de  Lyon  was  sweet,  though  small,  and  his 
Alfred  Colomb,  White  Maman  Cocbet,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley  were  each 
good  blooms,  while  in  Mr.  West’s  stand  the  best  finished  samples  were 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  V.  Verdier,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  La  France 
de  ’89,  and  Baroness  Rothschild.  All  the  boxes  were  highly 
creditable. 

It  shows  the  keenness  of  the  competition  in  class  5,  when  we  state 
that  ten  entered.  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle  led  off  with  good  even  blooms, 
including  the  new  Rose  Tennyson,  and  other  fine  flowers  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Dupuy  Jamain,  magnificent;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford, 
Caroline  Testout,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Ludre  (H.T.),  Helen 
Keller,  Capt.  Christy,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Marie  Baumann.  This  was 
by  far  the  best  staged  exhibit,  and  when  one  knows  that  “  every  little 
helDS  ”  in  such  competitions,  other  exhibitors  might  in  future  take  the 
hint.  It  won  Dr.  Williams’  prize  in  its  section,  awarded  for  tasteful 
staging.  Mr.  T.  Norman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles,  came  second  with 
neat  though  undersized  blooms,  including  La  France,  Innooente  Pirola, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Her  Majesty.  The  third  prize  was  captured 
by  Mr.  Frank  Spencer,  whose  stand  was  strong  in  good  Teas. 

Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Owen  had  the  only  entry  in  class  6  ;  but  for  half  a 
dozen  distinct  blooms  the  competition  was  sharp.  Here  Dr.  Williams 
was  placed  in  the  forefront  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing  as  bis  finest  bloom.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Howson  and  Mrs.  G.  Middleton  followed  in  this  order.  Five 
entered.  Some  good  little  blooms  were  shown  in  the  cottagers’  Rose 
seotion,  the  principal  winners  being  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  L.  Pawle,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  Mr.  J.  R.  Cator,  Mr.  G.  A.  Holme, 
Mr.  G.  Allen,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hill,  Mr.  J.  A.  Atkins,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Green. 

Groups. — The  first  prize  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Norman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Charles,  whose 
plants,  and  tasteful  arranging  of  them,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  In 
class  17,  for  a  smaller  group  of  plants,  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  gardener  to 
L.  Gardener,  Esq.,  beat  Mr.  J.  Rayner,  gardener  to  W.  L.  Calkin,  Esq., 
both  with  nice  plants,  but  too  crowdedly  put  together.  The  classes  for 
plants  were  all  very  creditable,  and  fairly  well  filled. 

Cut  Flowers. — The  cut  flower  competition  naturally  formed  an 
extensive  display,  and  we  must  write  in  praise  of  the  general  good 
taste  displayed  in  the  staging  of  them  all.  The  quality  was  fresh  and 
excellent,  which  says  well  for  the  purity  of  the  Harrow  atmosphere. 
A.  L.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  won  first  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers, 
twenty-four  bunches,  including  Irises,  Gaillardias,  Liliums,  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  and  Campanulas.  Mr.  Lewis  S.  Pawle  led  for  twelve  bunches 
with  select  acd  beautifully  arranged  vases  of  Schizanthus,  Sweet  Peas, 
Erigerons,  &o. 

Fruit. — In  class  32,  for  one  dish  each  of  three  kinds,  Mr.  W.  Head 
was  first  with  beautiful  Strawberries,  White  Currants,  and  Raspberries; 
Mr.  J.  Rayner  second,  and  Rev.  E.  Owen  third.  For  one  dish  each  of 
Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  the  same  order  was  followed  ;  while 
for  one  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  W.  Head  led  ;  second,  no  name ;  and 
Mr.  L.  S.  Pawle  third. 

Vegetables. — For  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables  Mr.  W. 
Smith  beat  Mr.  W.  Head.  For  a  collection  of  four  kinds  Mr.  E.  W. 
Howson  was  first,  Mr.  J.  Rayner  second,  and  Dr.  Williams  third. 

Decorative. — The  ladies’  classes,  as  we  have  said,  were  well  patronised, 
and  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Some  very  skilful  arrangements  were 
staged.  Miss  M.  Holmes  took  the  premier  award  in  class  119  for  the 
fiest  decorated  dinner  table,  she  haviug  a  sweet  and  uncommon 
arrangement  of  white  Sweet  Peas  and  blue  Campanula  turbinata,  with 
tiails  of  Smilax.  Miss  Ella  Brown  was  first  for  an  arrangement  for  the 
centre  of  a  dinner  table,  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Holmes  second. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  hybrid  Delphiniums,  displaying  more  colour  and  variety  than 
we  have  hitherto  seen.  Gladiolus,  Coreopsis,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
Centaureas,  &c.,  were  included.  They  also  staged  a  few  pigmy  trees. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a  choice  exhibit 
of  hardy  cut  flowers  of  a  showy  character  for  gardens.  Galega  compacta 
alba  and  Morina  longifolia  are  two  useful  plants  in  this  direction.  Mr.  J. 
Russell  of  Richmond  staged  a  group  of  choice  shrubs,  including  the 
golden  cut-leaved  Elder,  Acers,  Arundinaria  Fortunei  variegata,  and 
Azara  miorophylla ;  beautiful  and  well  grown  Crotons  of  elegant 
proportions,  suitable  for  dinner  table  decoration ;  they  also  had  a 
number  of  Carnations,  and  two  bushy  pot  Vines.  Hardy  plants  from 
Winchmore  Hill  were  also  forward  in  considerable  quantity,  the  most 
beautiful  amongst  those  least  known  being  Statice  incana,  Gentiana 
Kesselringi,  Lychnis  atrosan  guinea,  Ostrowskia  magnifioa,  and 
Delphinium  chinensis.  He  also  staged  fruits  of  the  Loganberry. 
Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  The  Nurseries,  Dover,  sent  fresh  and  splendid 
b  inches  of  Crimson  Rambler  Rose,  Erigerons,  Carnations,  Irises, 
Delphiniums,  and  other  hardy  flowers.  Samples  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  fertilisers  formed  an  interesting  exhibit  from  Messrs.  J.  W. 


Foster  &  Co.,  Limited,  Greenford  Green,  Harrow.  .  A  strong  display  of 
Lilies  and  other  hardy  flowers  were  well  arranged  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.  of  Colchester.  His  varieties  of  Lilium  Thunbergianum,  Lilium 
Browni,  and  L.  auratum  Wittei  were  very  handsome. 

Wolverhampton,  July  9th,  10th,  11th. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  charming 
and  well  kept  West  Park,  and  opened  under  the  most  auspicious  circum¬ 
stances  as  regards  the  typical  summer  weather.  The  park  itself,  than 
which  no  better  a  venue  could  be  desired  for  a  flower  show,  was  in  the 
very  pink  of  condition,  the  verdant  lawns  being  dressed  in  their  brightest 
sheen,  while  the  numerous  flower  beds  were  gay  with  their  brilliant 
treasures  in  all  their  freshest  hues.  As  already  stated  the  Dresent  show 
is  the  thirteenth  of  its  kind  in  Wolverhampton,  and  its  history  has 
been  practically  one  of  unbroken  success,  until  it  promises  to  equal  its 
earlier  rivals.  The  show  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor 
of  Wolverhampton  (Councillor  E.  Walton  Hatnp),  and  the  arrangements 
most  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  courteous  and  energetic  secretary 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Barnett)  and  his  efficient  committee.  Good  as  the  Wolver¬ 
hampton  shows  have  ever  proved,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  none 
have  eclipsed  if  even  equalled,  both  in  extent  and  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  that  of  the  present  one.  Every  section  of  the  show  was  well 
filled,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  classes  the  competition  was  keen. 

The  rivalry  in  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  though  not 
numerically  strong,  was  characterised  by  the  great  taste  displayed, 
especially  in  the  first  and  second  prize  groups;  and,  as  usual,  the  name 
of  that  veteran  exhibitor,  Cypher,  was  to  be  observed  on  the  premier 
prize  card  attached  to  one  of  his  well-known  artistic  arrangements, 
each,  however,  differing  more  or  less  from  its  predecessors.  The  first 
prize  was  readily  accorded  to  this  exhibit,  and  the  second  honours 
fell  to  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  for  a  most  creditable  composition,  little  inferior  to  that 
of  his  redoubtable  rival,  and  certainly  eolipsed  any  of  his  previous 
efforts.  The  third  position  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington, 
for  a  comparatively  heavy  arrangement,  though  rich  in  quality  of 
material.  In  the  class  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners  and  amateurs,  Mr. 
A.  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kenriok,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  placed 
first  with  a  tastefully  arranged  group;  and  Mr.  R.  Sharpe,  gardener  to 
H.  Lovatt,  Esq.,  second,  with  also  a  most  creditable  display. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Cypher  with 
his  usual  complement  of  monster  specimens,  and  amongst  which  such 
as  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Erica  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  Ixora  Williamsi, 
and  Clerodendron  Balfouri  were  conspicuous,  Mr.  W.  Vause  occupying 
the  second  position  with  very  creditable  specimens.  Mr.  Finch  of 
Coventry  also  exhibited  several  well  grown  specimens.  The  competition 
in  the  various  exhibits  of  groups  and  collections  in  the  competitive 
and  non-oompetitive  classes  was  very  keen. 

The  display  of  All-England  Roses  hitherto  has  been  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  floral  exhibits  of  the  Wolverhampton  shows,  and  on  no 
previous  occasion  have  they  been  more  numerously  represented,  nor 
more  keenly  contested  as  regards  quality,  an  additional  feature  being 
the  bunches  of  Roses  shown  with  foliage  and  buds  as  cut  from  the 
plants.  In  the  class  for  seventy-two  cut  Roses  (of  which  there  was  not 
a  single  entrant  last  year),  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  adjudged 
first  honours  with  a  superb  lot,  and  in  which  a  bloom  of  their  new 
Rose,  Ben  Cant,  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  second  prize  was 
well  secured  by  Messrs.  A.  Diokson  &  Sons,  Belfast,  the  third  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Hitchin,  and  the  fourth  by  King’s  Acre 
Nurseries,  Hereford.  For  forty-eight  varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  were 
to  the  fore,  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Worcester,  aud  Messrs.  B.  R  Cant.  For  eight  varieties, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  B.  R.  Cant,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
were  placed  as  in  order  named. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Roses  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  plaoed 
first  with  a  beautifully  arranged  collection  ;  the  second  prize  to  Messrs. 
Harkness,  and  the  third  to  Messrs.  Jenner  &  Sons,  Olton.  For  twenty- 
four  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  placed  first  for  a  fresh 
and  bright  lot ;  second,  Messrs.  Townsend  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Perkins. 
For  twelve  blooms,  dark  varieties,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
Croll,  Dundee,  and  Mr.  J.  Townsend  were  the  respective  prizetakers. 
For  twelve  blooms,  light  varieties,  Messrs.  Perkins,  Hugh  Dickson,  and 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  placed  as  named.  For  twelve  new  varieties  of 
1898,  1899,  and  1900,  first  prize  (a  gold  medal  value  £3  and  £2  cash) 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  the  second  to  Messrs.  Perkins,  and 
the  third  prize  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant.  Tea  Roses  were  finely  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  John  Mattock,  D.  &  W.  Croll,  and  Townsend  &  Sons. 

Sweet  Peas  were  an  exceedingly  attractive  feature,  whioh  was 
enhanced  by  the  superb  collection  from  Wern,  presided  over  by  the 
veteran  Sweet  Pea  genius  himself  (Mr.  Henry  Eokford).  Hardy 
herbaceous  and  other  cut  fl  mere  were  magnificently  represented  both 
in  the  competitive  and  non-oompetitive  classes,  and  the  ladies’  dinner- 
table  floral  decorations  were  unusually  good. 

Fruits  were  very  well  exhibited  by  several  of  the  leading  growers, 
especially  in  collections,  and  in  whioh  latter  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Goodacre,  Bannerman,  and  Read  were  conspicuous.  Vegetables  were 
remarkably  well  shown  by  several  exhibitors,  and  a  most  attractive 
feature  was  the  extensive  and  classically  arranged  collections  of  wild 
flowers. — W.  G. 
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Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland. 

The  annual  Rose  function  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  2nd  inst.  Although  the  prior  days  were  really  unpleasant, 
the  fixture  was  fortunate  in  having  a  very  pleasant  day  with  absence 
of  rain,  although  an  occasional  cloud  crept  forth  to  suggest  it,  otherwise 
it  was  a  brilliant  function  ;  the  attendance  was  good,  whilst  the  exhibits 
from  the  competitive  classes  were  in  considerable  inorease  over  former 
years.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  classes  adjudged  for  Roses, 
which  formed  a  brilliant  show.  However,  the  weather  of  June  told 
heavily  on  several  exhibitors,  whose  boxes,  though  good  in  some  points, 
were  weak.  Fruit  was  likewise  back,  especially  Grapes.  Sweet  Peas 
and  Begonias  were  not  much  in  evidence,  but  hardy  flowers  were  well 
staged ;  this  is  a  welcome  feature,  as  these  classes  are  generally  weak. 
During  the  afternoon  the  Viennese  Band  discoursed  a  varied  selection 
of  music  in  a  faultless  manner.  The  task  of  judging  was  entrusted  to 
the  following  In  the  Roses  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant,  Cardiff,  had  an  arduous 
task,  and  his  judging  met  with  unanimous  approval,  as  did  that  of 
Messrp.  F.  W.  Moore  and  Thomas  Goff  in  the  other  classes.  Among 
plants  and  fruit  the  judging  of  Messrs.  Dick  and  B.  Knowldin  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction. 

For  a  stand  of  thirty-six  Roses,  in  twenty-four  varieties,  not  more 
than  two  any  variety,  for  the  Dickson’s  challenge  plate,  value  £25  (it 
goes  to  England  this  time),  Mr.  Grant,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Tattersall, 
Esq.,  Crookleigh,  Morecambe,  staged  a  superb  stand  of  thirty-six 
faultless  blooms,  amongst  which  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness  of 
Lonsdale,  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Madame  C.  Remy, 
Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duchesse  de  Morney,  and  Gustave 
Piganeau  stood  out  prominently.  The  second  place  was  taken  by  F.  W. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Windsor  House,  Monkstown  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Colohan), 
a  former  prizewinner  for  two  successive  years,  with  choice  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Rubens,  Madame  Hoste,  and  A.  K.  Williams.  Lord 
Ashtown,  Woodlawn,  co.  Galway  (gardener,  Mr.  Porter),  came  a  good 
third.  For  a  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  in  at  least  eighteen  varieties, 
J.  Campbell  Hall,  Esq.,  Rowantree  House,  co.  Monaghan,  was  first  with 
choice  blooms  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  Ed.Mawley, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Granl,  Ulster  wes  especially  good.  Second  place  went  to 
F.  Tattersall,  Esq.,  Crookleigh,  Morecambe  (gardener,  Mr.  Grant).  The 
latter  likewise  took  the  premier  place  for  twelve  blooms  in  four  varieties, 
each  variety  to  be  staged  triangularly ;  prizes  given  by  Charles  R. 
Douglas,  Esq. 

In  the  Tea  and  Noisette  classes  Mr.  Grant  again  took  premier  place 
for  the  West  challenge  cup  with  eighteen  blooms  in  twelve  varieties, 
amongst  which  Cleopatra,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Ernest  Metz  were 
faultless  blooms.  Ernest  Bewley,  Esq.,  came  second  with  choice 
blooms  of  Bride,  Madame  Hoste,  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley.  Mr.  Grant 
also  took  first  for  the  stand  of  twelve  blooms  in  six  varieties  ; 
Ed.  D’Olier,  Esq.,  Knocklinn,  Bray  (gardener,  Mr.  Harvey),  being 
second.  In  the  classes  devoted  to  exhibitors  who  have  never  won  show 
honours,  in  the  class  of  twelve  in  at  least  eight  varieties,  Cecil  Burroughes, 
Roche,  Esq.,  Gilltown,  co.  Kildare  (gardener,  Mr.  Tyndall),  was  first  with 
an  even  box.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  at  least  four  varieties  (in  the 
two  last  classes  the  prizes  were  given  by  Ernest  Bewley,  Esq.), 
H.  J.  R.  Diggles,  Esq.,  was  first.  La  France  was  capably  shown  by 
J.  Hume  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  Merville,  Booterstown  (gardener,  Mr. 
D.  O’Leary),  who  took  an  easy  first.  For  six  blooms  of  dark  Roses 
Capt.  Maunsell,  co.  Kildare  (gardener,  Mr.  Ahern),  was  first. 

Carnations  can  truly  be  said  to  have  been  a  feature,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mitchison,  gardener  to  Colonel  Crighton,  Mullaboden,  co.  Kildare, 
was  an  easy  first  in  all  classes;  the  blooms  were  symmetrical,  well 
built  flowers  of  great  depth  and  size.  The  following  varieties  were  by 
far  the  best  blooms,  Duchesse  de  Consuelo,  Loveliness,  Lady  Milbank, 
Ellen  Terry,  Lady  Ardilaun,  and  Yoltaire.  The  following  classes  took 
first  for  twelve  singles,  also  twenty-four  bunohes  for  a  challenge  plate, 
also  the  Watson  challenge  cup,  whilst  the  Malmaisons  staged  by  him 
was  allotted  first.  Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons,  co. 
Kildare,  was  second  in  the  above  classes  with  fine  flowers. 

Hardy  cut  flowers  were  shown  with  telling  effect  by  Lord  Ashtown, 
Woodlawn,  co.  Galway  (gardener,  Mr.  Porter).  He  was  an  easy  first 
for  the  Domville  challenge  cup  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four  cut  blooms 
in  at  least  eighteen  distinct  varieties.  He  likewise  took  the  Kelway 
silver-gilt  medal  for  a  collection  of  forty  vases  of  hardy  floweis, 
bulbous  types  being  excluded. 

Mr.  Byrne,  gardener  to  D.  Drimmie,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Booterstown, 
again  took  premier  place  fbr  specimen  Orchid  with  a  well-developed 
plant  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum,  also  similar  place  for  his  specimen 
exotic  Anthurium  Andreanum,  also  first  for  twelve  single  Zonals. 
Yiolas  were  exceptionally  well  staged  by  R.  T.  Harris,  Esq  ,  Saintbury, 
Killiney,  who  was  an  easy  first,  blooms  being  well  expanded.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  classes  for  Roses,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  of  Newtownards, 
Belfast,  were  first  with  a  superb  display,  and  were  closely  followed  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dicksons,  Belmont,  Belfast,  who  likewise  had  a  superb 
array. 

Fruit,  on  the  whole,  was  weak.  Strawbenii  s  were  coarse  fiuit, 
Cherries  were  good,  likewise  Peaches,  whilst  vegetables  were  up  to 
the  usual  normal  level. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Propagating  Strawberries.  —  The  runners  of  Strawberries  ought 
now  to  be  rooted  into  some  handy  medium,  by  which  they  can  be 
expeditiously  transferred  to  the  positions  intended  that  the  plants  shall 
permanently  occupy.  Those  intended  for  fruiting  next  season  must  be 
dealt  with  first,  the  best  runners  for  this  purpose  being  selected,  and 
secured  either  upon  the  surface  of  good  soil  in  3-inoh  pots  or  fastened 
on  squares  of  turf  into  which  the  roots  can  push.  In  both  cases  the 
soil  must  be  kept  moist,  or  the  rooting  will  be  very  slow  and  the 
ultimate  plants  not  so  satisfactory  as  desirable.  In  continued  dry 
weather  daily  watering  will  be  necessary,  but  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  into  the  pots  or  turves  detach  the  runner  wire  which 
connects  them  to  the  parent  plant,  and  place  the  pots  or  turves  on  a 
moist  base  in  a  semi-shady  position  until  the  new  position  assigned 
them  is  ready.  Runners  also  root  readily  into  the  soil,  and  there 
is  often  the  difficulty  of  too  many  doing  this,  and  a  crowded  condition 
perpetuated.  This  should  be  avoided  by  judioious  thinning-out  of 
at  least  the  most  crowded  and  undesirable.  This  thinning-out  and 
removal  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  effected,  but  if  it  can  be  carried 
out  early,  so  as  from  the  first  to  prevent  a  rank  condition,  it  will  be 
better,  and  the  removal  of  weeds  easier  accomplished.  It  is  frequently 
desirable  to  afford  the  runners  some  extra  assistance  by  introducing 
some  mounds  of  good  soil  among  them,  and  encouraging  them  to  root 
into  that  material ;  or  for  later  plants  the  soil  may  be  forked  up,  cleared 
of  strong  weeds  and  surplus  runners.  This  method  acts  very  well  for 
securing  rooted  runners  bv  September,  but  the  former  methods  detailed 
are  on  the  whole  the  best  for  securing  stock  for  earlier  planting.  It  is 
now  well  understood  that  only  runners  from  fruiting  plants  should  be 
propagated  for  stock — that  is,  plants  which  have  shown  fruit  or  flower 
during  the  season.  Barren  plants  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
fruitful  runners,  hence  on  no  account  should  they  be  trusted. 

Destroying  Insects. — Wall  trees  suffer  the  most  from  attacks  of 
various  pests  which  annually,  in  more  or  less  force,  attack  the  trees. 
Moisture  at  the  roots,  and  good  regular  cultivation,  does  much  to 
prevent  the  attacks  assuming  a  virulent  character.  Endeavours  ought 
each  season  to  be  made  to  minimise  the  number  of  insects,  if  not  to  banish 
them  altogether.  To  effeot  this  end  give  ample  moisture  to  the  roots, 
supplementing  it  with  liquid  manure;  dispense  with  superfluous  shoots 
by  summer  pruning,  and  lay  iu  freely,  though  not  overcrowding,  young 
shoots  where  such  are  desirable.  Then  shorten  the  foreright  shoots  to 
four  or  six  leaves.  This  treatment  disposes  of  many  insects  and  much 
filth.  Applications  of  clear  water  well  direoted  against  the  trees  are 
beneficial,  using  a  syringe  or  garden  engine.  In  some  cases  this  will 
be  sufficient,  but  where  it  is  not  an  insecticide  will  prove  effective.  For 
dipping  the  points  of  shoots  infested  with  black  fly  a  strong  solution 
of  tobacco  water  may  be  employed,  or  petroleum  emulsion.  Quassia 
extract,  too,  is  excellent  for  generally  syringing  the  whole  of  the  trees, 
its  bitter  principle  being  very  repelling  to  inseots,  while,  of  course,  it 
readily  kills  those  it  touches.  These  latter  remedies  may  be  bought  as 
proprietary  preparations,  thus  rendering  the  home-made  solutions 
unnecessary,  while  they  are  quite  if  not  more  effective,  especially  if 
used  according  to  the  directions.  Ou  trees  where  red  spider  is  prevalent 
the  solutions  used  should  be  well  directed  to  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  American  blight  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  now  on  Apple 
trees  that  may  be  more  or  less  infested  by  it.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
seasons  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  eradicate  it,  though  it  can  seldom  be 
done  without  persistently  persevering  over  several  seasons,  a  thorough 
winter  dressing  also  being  essential.  The  best  and  safest  application 
for  the  present  time  is  to  work  well  into  the  infested  parts,  with  a 
painter’s  brush,  a  dressing  of  methylated  spirits  of  wine. 

Morello  Cherries  on  Walls. — Good  healthy  trees  on  walls  and  fences 
are  very  attractive  when  laden  with  plenty  of  fruit,  and  the  growth  is 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  cnrrent  season’s  shoots  ri  quire  to  be 
thinned  out,  regulated,  and  trained  in.  This  will  give  the  trees  a  neat 
and  well  cultivated  appearance,  and  enable  the  wood  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
while  the  fruit  can  be  more  readily  netted  over  to  prevent  birds 
attacking  it.  Young  shoots  not  wanted  for  training-in  may  be  shortened 
baok  to  the  third  leaf,  when  they  will  form  fruit  buds  at  the  base 
Well  ripened  growths  left  at  full  length  produce  the  best. 

Mulching. — After  all  wall  trees  and  others  growing  in  the  driest 
positions  have  been  thoroughly  moistened  at  the  roots,  a  liberal  mulching 
of  manure  will  conserve  it,  and  render  water  less  necessary  in  the 
immediate  future.  Liquid  manure  may  be  given  over  the  mulching, 
where  such  support  is  necessary,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit. 
Young  trees  need  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  watering  and 
mulching,  so  as  to  encourage  the  proper  production  of  young  wood,  hut 
liquid  manure  ought  not  to  be  given  them.  Raspberries  may  be  mulched 
wnh  i  ich  farmyard  manure,  and  watered  liberally.  First  reduce  the- 
number  of  su.ker?.— Stf krky. 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Houses. — The  trees  having  been 
cleared  of  the  fruit,  cut  away  the  wood  on  which  it  has  been  produoed 
to  the  successional  shoot  at  the  base,  and  stop  growths  making  more 
than  12  to  15  inches  of  growth  required  for  bearing  next  year,  always 
excepting  extensions,  which  may  be  allowed  to  grow  where  there  is 
room.  Pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf  and  to  subsequent  as  made, 
thinning  where  crowded.  Maintain  a  proper  condition  of  moisture  on 
the  outside  as  well  as  inside  borders. 

Succession  Houses. — Where  the  fruit  is  ripening,  syringing  over  the 
foliage  must  cease,  air  being  given  day  and  night  so  as  to  prevent 
moisture  being  condensed  on  the  fruit,  and  thus  inducing  “  spot  ”  to 
affect  and  spoil  the  finest  specimens.  Moderate  air  moisture,  however, 
should  be  secured  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon,  not  negleoting  to  afford  due  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots,  with  light  mulchings,  especially  on  light  soils. 

here  the  fruit  is  swelling,  syringe  morning  and  afternoon,  not 
allowing  red  spider  to  get  the  least  footing,  or  it  will  increase,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  current  and  succeeding  crop.  Expose  the  fruit  to  the 
light  by  drawing  the  leaves  aside,  shortening  them,  or  raising  on  laths, 
with  the  apex  to  the  sun.  Keep  the  growths  fairly  thin  and  tied  down, 
not  too  tightly,  as  they  advance,  stopping  next  year’s  bearing  shoots  at 
about  14  inches,  if  they  exceed  that  length,  and  pinching  the  laterals  to 
one  leaf  as  made.  Extensions  may  be  trained  in  full  length  as  space 
permits,  but  avoid  crowding,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  an  even 
growth  throughout  the  tree.  Afford  liquid  manure,  or  top-dressings  of 
fertilisers,  after  making  the  border  moist,  and  wash  in  moderately  to 
weakly  trees,  not  negleoting  the  watering.  A  little  air  constantly  will 
do  much  to  prevent  scorching,  and  the  enlarging  of  the  openings  in  the 
morning  early  will  secure  a  long  day’s  work  of  elaboration,  always 
provided  the  temperature  be  not  lowered,  but  advances  with  the  sun 
heat. 

Late  Houses.  It  is  only  possible  to  have  fruit  very  late  by  keeping 
the  house  as  cool  as  possible  during  the  hot  summer  months,  ventilating 
day  and  night,  but  not  in  windy  weather,  this  causing  the  current  to 
rush  through  the  structure  and  dry  the  atmosphere  excessively. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  that,  but  often  a  rich  harvest  of  battered  leaves 
and  a  plentiful  crop  of  red  spider.  This  pest  must  be  laid  low  by 
forcibly  syringing  in  the  morning  and  late  afternoon,  the  trees  also 
having  plenty  of  water  and  nourishment  at  the  roots,  with  mulchings 
of  partially  decayed  manure  in  a  lumpy  state,  and  trees  kept  moist 
will  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface.  Avoid,  however,  heavy  mulching, 
about  an  inch  thickness  sufficing,  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Do 
not  allow  too  many  fruits  to  remain  for  the  crop,  but  thin  them  betimes, 
leaving  about  a  fruit  to  each  square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees. 
— St.  Albans. 


Phenological  Observations. 


July  12th  to  18th. 

12  Fri.  Magpie  moth  seen. 

13  Sat.  Brambles  all  in  blossom. 

14  Sun.  Drinker  moth  seen. 

15  Mon.  St.  Swithin’s  Day. 

16  Tu.  Blackbird’s  song  ceases. 

17  Wed.  Burnished-brass  moth  6een. 

18  Thr.  Whitethroat’s  song  ceases. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 

Great  Snapdragon. 

Blue  Lupine. 

Everlasting  Lupine. 

Small  Cape  Marigold. 
Large  garden  Convolvulus. 
Sweet  Pea. 

Autumn  Marigold. 


Next  Week’s  Events. 

We  request  our  readers'  co-operation  in  furnishing  as  many  useful  notices 

as  possible. 


Friday,  July  12th. — Brentwood  Exhibition. 


Saturday,  July  13th.— Manchester  Rose  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  July  16th. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  Exhibition  and 
Conference  on  Lilies  at  Chiswick  (two  days);  Kidderminster 
Exhibition. 


Wednesday,  July  17th. — N.R.S.,  Ulverston  (North  Lonsdale  Ros 
Show);  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists’  Summer  Show  Cardii 
and  County  Horticultural  Show  (two  days) ;  Reigate  (Redhill 
Robo  Show  ;  Ore  (Sussex)  Flower  Show, 


Thursday,  July  18th.— Hoddesdon  Exhibition ;  Royal  Botanical  Sooiety 
meeting ;  Halifax  Exhibition  ;  Prescot  and  District  Horticultural 
Show. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  BuDyard  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Descriptive  List 
of  Straivberries,  Summer  Fruits,  Grapes,  Figs,  Dutch  Bulbs,  and 
Carnations. 

Potash  Syndicate,  110,  Strand. — Potash  Salts,  their  production  and  use. 


#%  All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  np  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Tomatoes  Diseased  ( Perplexed ). — They  are  affected  with  sleeping 
disease  fungus.  See  article  on  page  5,  July  4th  (last  week’s  issue). 

Diseased  Tomatoes  (ff.  B.,  Chester). — Your  plants  are  affected  by  the 
sleeping  disease  fungus.  You  will  find  a  full  description  of  the  fungus, 
its  growth  and  characteristics,  together  with  remedial  or,  rather,  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  on  page  5,  of  last  week’s  issue. 

Calla  Elliottiana  (W.  R.  R.). — Seedlings  of  this  plant  are  very 
variable,  and  no  doubt,  though  the  leaves  are  green  as  yet,  the  better 
matured  ones  will  assume  the  speckled  appearance.  Seedlings  take 
two  years  or  three  to  reach  flowering  size.  The  question  is,  Would  you 
not  have  been  better  to  buy  a  plant  to  begin  with  ?  The  first  leaves 
are  generally  green. 

Diseased  Tomato  Plants  (X.  Z.). — Your  plants  were  examined  and 
reported  on  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  July  4th,  page  5,  your  letter 
having  gone  astray.  With  this  before  us  we  consider  the  partial 
changing  of  the  soil  every  year  would  leave  some  of  the  resting  spores 
of  the  sleeping  disease  fungus  in  the  old  soil,  and  thus  the  disease  pass 
over  the  winter  to  infect  the  following  season’s  plants.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  plants  in  pots  have  escaped  the  disease  to  a  great  extent,  and 
one  of  the  largest  growers  of  Tomatoes  in  the  Lea  valley  grows  his 
Tomato  plants  in  pots,  and  thus  insures  the  greatest  immunity  from  the 
“  sleeping  ”  disease.  This  course  we  advise  in  your  case,  or  if  you  still 
pursue  the  planting  out  system,  take  the  preventive  measures  suggested 
on  page  5  and  further  referred  to  in  to-day’s  issue  in  reply  to  “  Per¬ 
plexed.” 

Diseased  Twig  of  Peach  Tree  (Ignorant). — The  leaves  swarm  with 
what  is  called  red  spider,  but  which  is  not  a  spider,  but  a  mite, 
Tetranyohus  telarius,  one  of  the  most  pernicious  pests  affecting  Peach 
trees,  it  sucking  out  the  juices  and  causing  the  premature  falling  of  the 
foliage,  greatly  weakening  the  tree  and  prejudicing  the  succeeding 
season’s  growth  and  crop.  It  should  be  destroyed  by  syringing  with 
paraffin  emnlsion,  £  lb.  to  4  gallons  of  soft  water,  adding  1  oz. 
sulphide  of  potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur  to  4  gallons  of  the  forenamed 
wash.  It  is  advisable  to  dissolve  the  paraffin  emulsion,  oommonly 
called  petroleum  softsoap,  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  the  sulphide  in 
a  quart  of  hot  water,  adding  together,  and  then  making  up  to  4  gallons 
with  hot  water,  and  using  when  oool  enough  (90°  to  100°).  The  general 
treatment  of  Peaches  is  given  in  our  ‘‘Work  for  the  Week”  column 
under  “Fruit  Forcing”  from  time  to  time.  The  dying  off  of  the 
branches  is  probably  due  to  gutnmosis,  stout  branches  being  most 
frequently  attacked  ;  the  disease  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
tear-like  drops  of  almost  oolotirless  gum  oozing  from  the  branches. 
Diseased  brauches  should  be  removed  to  sound  parts  below  the  point  of 
infection.  Lifting  the  trees  is  the  best  means  to  promote  a  healthier 
condition. 

Market  Growers’  Treatment  of  Vines  (R.  C.). — GrapeVines  forced 
hard,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  ripe  or  ripening  in  April  or  early  in  May, 
are  liable  to  fail  after  two  or  three  seasons’  foroing,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  pays  well  to  take  one  heavy  crop  only,  and  then  destroy  the 
Vines,  following  these  closely  with  Tomatoes,  Melons,  or  Cucumbers. 
If  they  are  kept  two  or  three  seasons  the  laterals  should  not  be  severely 
shortened  at  pruning  time,  the  long  rod  system — that  is  to  say,  laying 
in  new  rods  each  season,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  cut  out 
directly  the  bunohes  are  removed — answering  well.  As  these  Vines  are 
usually  fruited  in  small  span-roofed  houses,  clearing  out  old  borders 
and  forming  new  ones  is  not  a  great  undertaking.  Grape  Vines  can  be, 
and  frequently  are,  struck  and  grown  to  a  fruiting  size  in  one  season, 
these  being  capable  of  carrying  eight  to  twelve  bunches  each  ;  but  the 
older  plan  of  starting  with  small  Vines  raised  a  year  earlier,  and 
commonly  known  as  “cut  backs,”  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best. 
Cat  back  in  December,  planted  in  February,  and  given  good  attention, 
they  develop  rapidly,  the  canes  being  long,  strong,  and  early  maturing. 
The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield 
Court,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Foster’s  Seedling,  though  a  good 
companion  for  Black  Hamburgh  in  private  gardens,  not  finding  favour 
in  the  markets.  Midseasou  and  late  Grapes  are  most  extensively 
grown ;  Gros  Colman  among  the  latter  being  the  most  popular,  Alicante 
aDo  paying  well  in  some  instances.  Not  being  “  pushed  ”  very  hard, 
nor  very  badly  overcropped,  there  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  years  the 
Vines  remain  profitable ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  treatment. 
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Cycas  revoluta  flowering  ( Ivie ). — Not  an  everyday  occurrence,  yet 
not  particularly  remarkable.  In  Cycadeae  the  growth  of  the  stem  is 
not  arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  terminal  flower,  as  in  the  Angio- 
sperme,  that  is,  true  flowering  plants.  Cycas  are  dioecious,  male  and 
female  flowers  occurring  on  different  plants.  In  the  male  flowers  the 
sporophylls  (stamens)  are  stalked  and  crowded  peltate  scales;  the 
female  inflorescense  is  cone-like.  You  can  easily  distinguish  them. 

Celery  Root-stem  Diseased  ( C .  P.). — The  Celery  is  what  is  known 
as  cankered,  and  affects  the  root-stem  just  beneath  the  setting  on  of 
the  leaves  or  within  the  ground.  It  infests  various  umbelliferous 
plants,  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Phoma  sanguinolenta.  There 
are  also  traces  of  attack  by  the  Carrot  fly,  Psila  rosts,  which  causes  the 
well-known  “rust”  in  Carrots.  The  disease  is  not  new,  though  yours 
appears  a  very  determined  case.  As  regards  remedy,  there  would  not 
be  any  harm  in  trying  the  boracio  acid,  1  part  to  1000  parts  water, 
which  is  a  potential  fungicide,  while  we  advise  watering  with  Little’s 
soluble  pheny  le,  1  fluid  ounce  to  3  gallons  of  water,  whioh  will  act  well 
against  the  maggot,  stopping  the  attack,  and  inducing  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Second  Spit  Soil  for  Casing  Outdoor  Mushroom  Beds  ( G .  F.  0.  B.). — 
The  second  spit  soil,  after  a  year’s  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a 
ridge,  and  turning  over  occasionally,  say  every  three  months,  outside  to 
inside  and  top  to  bottom,  would  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
becomes  ameliorated  and  nitrogenised.  If  poor,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  add  to  it  about  a  fifth  part  of  sweetened  horse  droppings,  heated 
before  applying.  The  object  is  to  destroy  weed  seeds  and  the  spores 
or  mycelium  of  fungi,  and  thus  secure  a  compost  for  earthing  the  beds 
practically  free  from  organic  bodies  of  a  nature  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  Mushroom  development.  Old  Mushroom  beds  stacked  for  two 
or  three  years  would  be  practically  vegetable  mould,  and  of  too  spongy 
a  nature  for  casing  Mushroom  beds.  The  old  casing  material,  however, 
could,  after  a  year  or  two,  be  again  used  for  the  purpose.  We  do  not 
consider  the  ground  would  become  tainted  by  either  the  Mushroom  beds 
or  manure  so  as  to  prejudicially  affect  the  crops  of  Mushrooms,  though 
it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  strew  the  ground  with  salt,  say  4  ozs. 
per  square  yard,  some  considerable  time  in  advance  of  making  up  the 
beds.  A  little  salt  may  be  added  to  the  manure  with  advantage,  though 
kainit  would  be  better  for  improving  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
manure. 

Making  Bordeaux  Mixture  ( G .  S.).  —  The  50-gallon  formula  is 
believed  to  give  the  best  results.  This  contains  : — 

Water  . 50  gals. 

Copper  sulphate  . 6  lbs. 

Unslaked  lime  ...  ...  ...  .  ...  4  lbs. 

In  a  barrel  or  other  suitable  vessel  place  25  gallons  of  water.  Tie  the 
copper  sulphate  in  a  coarse  gunny  sack  and  suspend  it  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  tying  the  bag  to  a  stick  laid  across  the  top  of  the 
barrel.  In  another  vessel  slake  the  lime,  using  care  in  order  to  obtain 
a  smooth  paste,  free  from  grit  and  small  lumps.  This  is  best  effeoted 
by  placing  the  lime  in  a  pail,  and  adding  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half 
of  water.  When  the  lime  cracks  and  crumbles  and  the  water  disappears, 
add  another  quart  or  more,  exercising  care  that  the  lime  at  no  time  gets 
too  dry.  Towards  the  last  considerable  water  will  be  required,  but,  if 
added  carefully  and  slowly,  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  will  be  obtained, 
provided,  of  course,  the  lime  is  of  good  quality.  When  the  lime  is 
slaked,  add  sufficient  water  to  the  paste  to  bring  the  whole  up  to 
25  gallons.  When  the  copper  sulphate  is  entirely  dissolved  and  the 
lime  is  cool,  pour  the  lime  milk  and  copper  sulphate  solution  slowly 
together  into  a  barrel  holding  50  gallons.  The  milk  of  lime  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  before  pouring.  To  complete  the  mixing,  the  liquid 
should  receive  a  final  stirring,  for  at  least  three  minutes,  with  a  broad 
wooden  paddle.  It  is  well  to  test  the  mixture  before  use.  Two  simple 
methods  are  :  first,  insert  the  blade  of  a  penknife  in  the  mixture, 
allowing  it  to  remain  for  at  least  one  minute.  If  metallic  copper  forms 
on  the  blade,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  polished  surface  of  the  steel 
assumes  the  colour  of  copper-plate,  the  mixture  is  unsafe,  and  more 
lime  must  be  added.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blade  of  the  knife 
remains  unchanged,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  mixture  is  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be  made.  Second,  pour  some  of  the  mixture  into  an  old  plate 
or  saucer,  and,  while  held  between  the  eyes  and  the  light,  the  breath 
should  be  gently  blown  upon  the  liquid  for  at  least  half  a  minute.  If 
the  mixture  is  properly  made,  a  thin  pellicle,  looking  like  oil  on  water, 
will  begin  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  no  pellicle  forms, 
more  lime  should  be  added.  Air-slaked  lime  must  not  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  since  it  results  in  injury  to  the 
foliage.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is  sufficiently  adhering  to  ordinary 
foliage,  but  in  the  case  of  smooth  or  waxy  leaved  plants  its  adhesive 
property  is  much  increased  by  adding  softsoap  in  quantity  equal  to  the 
copper  sulphate.  The  soap  increases  the  tendenoy  of  the  liquid  to 
spread  instead  of  forming  into  large  drops,  which  roll  off  the  surface  of 
the  leaf.  It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
prepared  in  the  proportions  given,  sometimes  injures  tender,  young 
foliage,  hence  it  is  important  to  dilute  the  mixture  for  spring  spraying, 
say,  half  for  the  earliest  application,  especially  on  young  fruit,  only 
using  the  full  strength  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown.  Also,  remember 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  spray  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Pears  after  the 
fruit  is  half  grown,  for  otherwise  the  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Pears  are 
liable  to  be  spoiled. 


Sowing  Seed  of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  and  C.  f.  Etoile  d’Or 
( F .  T.  H.). — Yes,  the  seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  pots  or  pans,  and 
p  laced  in  greenhouse  or  frame.  When  up  and  showing  second  leaves  the 
seedlings  may  be  pricked  off  in  pots  or  pans,  or  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots.  From  the  pots  or  pans  the  plants  can  be  potted  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  those  potted  into  small  pots  shifted  into  this  size,  and 
after  being  established  in  a  frame  they  may  be  stood  outdoors  on  and 
plunged  in  ashes.  After  treatment  is  simple.  Place  them  in  a  green¬ 
house  from  which  frost  is  excluded  during  winter.  They  will  flower  in 
early  summer  next  year. 

Name  of  Insect  (Beech). — The  caterpillar  sent  is  that  of  the  August 
Thorn  moth  (Ennomos  angularia),  about  half  grown.  The  group  takes 
its  popular  name  because  the  caterpillars  are  mostly  adorned  with 
humps  or  protuberances,  resdnbling  slightly  the  thorns  of  vegetable 
growth.  You  may  have  observed  that  this  particular  species  has  two 
small  bumps  on  the  head,  six  along  the  back,  and  two  at  the  tail,  while  a 
caterpillar.  It  feeds  during  June  and  July,  the  moth  appears  in  August 
or  later.  A  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  afford  it  focd,  both  in  gardens 
and  the  country,  but  it  is  seldom  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do  harm 
of  a  serious  sort  to  the  foliage. 

Coelogyne  cristata  (Cam.).  —  No,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
Ccelogyne  cristata  pushing  two  leads  from  one  of  the  bases  of  the  old 
flower  spikes.  It  is  a  sign  of  vigour  in  the  plant  when  the  growths 
begin  to  push  double  leads,  and  it  shows  that  you  have  been  treating 
the  plants  well.  It  would  be  very  interesting,  and  helpful  to  beginners 
in  Orchid  culture,  if  those  who,  like  yourself,  have  met  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  success  with  them,  would  give  their  experiences 
through  the  medium  of  this  column.  Notes  could  be  compared  in  this 
way  by  observant  cultivators  on  small  matters  that  are  not  usually 
touched  on  by  writers  on  Orchids,  and  considerable  benefits  would 
accrue  to  the  inexperienced  ;  and  in  any  case,  when  expert  advice  was 
needed,  the  Editor  would  no  doubt  see  that  it  was  given. 

Names  of  Fruit  ( T .  F.). — Apple  Calville  Rouge. 

Names  of  Plants  ( Sender  of  Roses). — The  red  variety  is  Abel 
Carriere  ;  the  white  one  no  one  can  name  definitely.  It  is  probably  a 
variety  of  Rosa  alba  fl.-pl.,  and  is  found  sometimes  under  the  name  of 
Rose  Old  Double  White.  (A.  J.).—' The  Bee  Orchis  (Ophrys  apifera). 
(L.  R.  N.). — 1,  Calamintha  grandiflora  ;  2,  Yerbascum  Chaixi  ;  3, 
Begonia  nitida.  (St.  Andrews). — 1,  Common  Agrimony  (Agrimonia 
Eupatoria)  ;  2,  Nepeta  Mussini  ;  3,  Lythrum  Salicaria  ;  4,  Genista 
hispanica.  (R  ). — 1,  Phalacnopsis  amabilis ;  2,  Hoya  imperialis ;  3, 
Clerodendron  Thompsoni ;  4,  Tecoma  jasminoides.  (N.  N.). — Salvia 
virgata.  (G.). — 1,  Achimenes  var. ;  2,  Rosa  polyantha  White  Pet  ;  3;, 
common  Balm  (Melissa  officinalis)  ;  4,  Clematis  recta. 


Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Secretary 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

- - 

Potato  Spraying. — The  Congested  Districts  Board  in  Ireland  are 
evidently  determined  to  arouse  a  keener  interest  amongst  the  poor 
farmers  in  the  efficacy  of  spraying.  At  present  the  apathetic  condition 
of  those  cultivators,  where  failure  of  a  crop,  be  it  rotation  or  otherwise, 
spells  a  dismal  winter ;  and  largely  the  Board  are  actuated  by  the 
heavy  loss  to  the  country  by  the  absence  of  spraying  last  year.  To 
prevent  a  possible  recurrence  for  this  year,  the  idea  of  issuing  sprayers 
at  a  nominal  figure  to  this  class  of  growers  is  to  lessen  the  number  of 
infecting  areas.  The  machines  offered  to  the  growers  are  the  “  Erin  ” 
and  “Eclair”  Potato  spraying  machines. 

Publications  Received. — “  Le  Mois  Soientifique ;  ”  “  Agricultural 
Economist,”  contains  many  delightful  illustrations  and  articles  of  a 
highly  useful  nature  ;  “  Field  ;  ”  “  Florists’  Exchange  ;  ”  “  The 

American  Cultivator  ;  ”  “  Le  Moniteur  d’Hortioulture ;  ”  “  American 
Gardening  ;  ”  “  The  American  Florist ;  ”  “  Gartenflora;  ”  “  Bullettino 
della  R.  Society  Toscana  di  Ortioultura  ;  ”  “  Tropical  Agriculturist ;  ” 
“  Field  Studies  in  Natural  History ;  ”  “  Programme  of  Summer 
Rambles,  1901,  Chelmsford  County  Council  Laboratories  ;  ”  “  The  Best 
Twelve  Kinds  of  Vegetables  to  Grow  for  Exhibition,”  a  paper  read 
before  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Baker;  “What  is  a  Kindergarten?”  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hanson;  “The 
Story  of  Wild  Flowers,”  by  Prof.  Henslow,  Messrs.  Geo.  Newnes  and 
Co.,  Is.  nett ;  “  Report  by  the  Principal  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  ” 
(C.  Bogue  Luffmann),  Council  of  Agricultural  Education,  Victoria;. 
“  Proceedings  of  the  Forty. sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western,  New 
York,  Horticultural  Society.” 
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Our  Candid  Friends. 


We  have  no  lack  of  them  at  any  rate,  and  though  some  of  them  may 
be,  and  are,  but  vain  babblers,  yet  there  are  among  the  many  those 
who  know  perfectly  well  of  what  they  are  talking.  There  are  families 
among  our  great  folk  who  have  been  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  land  and  agriculture  for  centuries.  They  have  stuck  to  it  through 
good  and  ill  report.  One  of  the  best  known  names  is  that  of  the 
Spencers  of  Althorpe.  As  a  family,  they  have  always  been  closely 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  present  bearer  of  the  title  owns 
somewhere  about  27,200  acres  in  Northamptonshire.  The  first  of  the 
name  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  ; 
indeed,  he  was  the  farming  pioneer  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  present  earl  has,  during  the  last  week  in  June  (to  be 
particular,  28th),  opened  the  new  Dairy  School  at  Garforth,  near 
Leeds,  which  school  is  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  Yorkshire 
College  and  Joint  Agricultural  Councils  of  East  and  West  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire.  We  do  not  get  a  ceremony  of  that  kind  without  a  bit  of 
speechifying,  and  the  men  who  spoke  were  worth  listening  to.  Lord 
Herries  was  the  first  on  his  legs,  and  he  told  us  what,  alas  !  we  do 
not  like  to  acknowledge,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  very  backward  in 
regard  to  scientific  agricultural  training.  Scarcely  a  century  ago 
agriculture  was  not  regarded  as  a  science  at  all  ;  it  was  little  more 
than  an  industry,  at  any  rat  <  it  was  merely  an  art.  Now,  having 
become  recognised  as  a  science,  it  is  necessary  that  people  should  know 
the  results  of  the  experimental  researches  which  are  being  carried  on, 
and  that  they  should  put  into  practice  the  facts  which  had  been 
discovered  to  be  the  best  for  the  production  of  food. 

The  sons  of  tenant  farmers  are  avai  ing  themselves  of  the  education 
now  put  within  their  reach,  and  the  results  arising  therefrom  will 
ultimately  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  community.  Lord  Spencer 
expressed  his  warmest  sympathy  with  those  who  are  working  in  the 
cause  of  scientific  agricultuie.  He  says  we  need  advanced  education 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  other  nations,  and  to  raise  agricultu'e  to 
its  former  high  level  of  prosperity.  The  agricultural  world  needs  all 
the  knowledge  it  can  acquire  to  get  the  most  it  can  from  the  land,  and 
from  those  who  belong  to  the  laud.  Here  he  hits  one  of  the  right 
nails  fair  on  the  head.  We  want  the  workers  to  be  more  in  earnest. 
Half-hearted  workers  will  not  do,  and  they  are  very  much  to  the  fore 
at  present.  A  man  who  is  not  interested  in  his  work  will  neither  do 
credit  to  himself  or  to  it.  His  lordship  went  on  to  add  we  were  so  many 
of  us  satisfied  if  we  can  do  as  well  as  our  ancestors,  forgetting  that 
science  has  opened  all  kinds  of  new  doors  and  new  ways  by  which 
things  may  be  cheapened  and  improved.  The  experiments  on  the 
farm  were  better  far  than  the  printed  book,  that  is  if  men  would  only 
look  at  them  in  a  teachable  spirit. 

Now  other  of  our  friends  tell  us  that  one  reason  of  our  backward¬ 
ness  agriculturally  is  connected  with  our  system  of  land  tenure.  We 
lack  the  security  we  ought  to  have,  and  it  appears  that  in  other 
countries  where  the  same  system  of  tenure  prevails  the  same  back¬ 
wardness  is  found.  Mind,  there  are  many  noble  exceptions  ;  but  it 
does  stand  to  reason  that  a  man  will  do  better  for  his  own  land  than 
lor  that  hired,  where  he  is  liable  to  capricious  dismissal  at  any  time. 
Old  Arthur  Young  had  a  saying,  “Give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a 
bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garden  ;  give  him  a  nine  years’ 
lease  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  desert.” 

\Ye  read  again  the  old,  old  story  of  want  of  unity.  Farmers  are 
very  exclusive ;  they  hate  anyone  to  know  the  extent  of  their 
business.  At  one  time  they  did  not  want  to  reveal  their  gains;  now 
they  are  ashamed  to  record  their  losses.  If  they  would  only  be  got  to 
co-operate,  as  the  Danish  tanners  have  done  over  the  butter  question, 
a  great  step  would  be  gained.  A  living  writer  says  this:  “The  curse 
of  the  agricultural  mud  is  that  it  will  take  no  account  of  little  things, 
an  attitude  which,  as  I  suppose,  is  the  heritage  of  high  prices  and 
of  generations  of  Corn  growing.”  Indeed,  we  have  urged  time  after 
time  the  same  doctrine — the  value  of  little  things.  A  little  leak  will 
sink  a  big  ship,  and  it  is  the  little  leaks  in  management  that  do  as  much 
harm  to  the  good  ship  Agriculture  as  the  stormy  winds  of  bad  prices. 

There  is  another  question  much  before  the  public  at  present,  and 
that  is  the  labour  bill.  We  do  not  mean  by  that  the  excessive  cost 
of  labour,  but  the  inability  of  procuring  it  at  all.  Now  we  are  told 
that  this  arises  from  our  treatment  of  the  labourer  in  days  gone  by. 
We  underpaid  him,  ill  housed  him,  treated  him  like  a  serf  or  rather 
worse,  and  even  dictated  to  him  that  form  of  religion,  we  preferred 


him  to  adopt.  This  is  the  indictment  against  us  to-day,  but  to  us  it 
seeme  a  very  unfair  one.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  all  points  the  farm  labourer  has  been  better  done  by  than  his 
brother  artizan  of  the  towns.  It  was  the  custom  some  time  ago  for 
this  country  at  harvest  to  be  inundated  with  Irish  labour,  indeed  many 
come  still  in  great  numbers  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where  Potatoes 
are  largely  grown.  A  good  Irishman  is  a  capital  workman,  and  we 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  emigrate 
here  rather  than  to  America.  We  should  get  some  fresh  blood  into 
the  country,  and  the  men  would  be  better  off  than  at  home.  Our 
cottages  would  be  like  palaces,  and  our  wages  liberality  itself.  We 
heard  of  Irishmen  in  a  neighbmriDg  parish,  who  last  year,  working 
bv  the  piece  at  Potatoes,  made  6s.  2d.  per  day.  Can  Mr.  Plunkett 
do  nothing  for  us  ?  or  is  the  Irishman  immoveable  ?  Labour  in 
Scotland  is  not  such  a  difficulty,  for  the  men’s  wives  are  always  ready 
to  fall  into  line  and  do  their  share  when  there  is  a  press  of  work. 
We  know  what  will  be  said  now.  What  an  outcry  if  the  women  are 
expected  to  work  for  the  farmer.  We  are  advocating  a  retrograde 
movement  !  But  stop  a  minute.  There  is  an  outcry  for  small 
holdings — who  does  the  work  there  ?  We  fancy  our  cavillers  will 
find  the  women  (when  it  is  for  themselves)  work  as  hard  as  the 
men,  and  certainly  far  harder  than  any  master  would  desire.  If  they 
cannot  see  it  in  this  light,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  argue  with  them. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  quotes  one  pitiful  esse,  where  a  tenant  gives  up 
his  farm  as  his  last  labourer  has  left  him.  He  tells  to-day,  July  2nd, 
of  a  case  of  a  man  and  his  wife  (who,  >y  the  way,  has  eight  small 
children),  who  are  farming  alone  146  aci  |s,  of  which  fifty  are  arable. 
How  can  he  do  it  ?  It  is  worse  than  gyptian  bondage.  Another 
farmer  tells  how  he  works  from  5  a.m.  u  9  p.m.,  and  complains  that 
no  man  will  work  with  him.  All  the  men  who  remain  in  the  villages 
prefer  to  work  at  the  “  great  bo  se,”  or  else  with  the  larger  farmers, 
who  are  not  so  exacting  in  their  demands.  Lord  Nelson  of  Trafalgar, 
Wiltshire,  tells  (in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,”  July  No.) 
his  experience  of  small  holdings.  For  many  years  hick,  long  before 
Jesse  Collings,  he  had  made  3  acre  holdings  of  grass,  with  half  acre  of 
arable,  and  a  cow  run  on  the  common  added.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  tenants,  and,  better  still,  no  back  rents.  His  lordship  also  adds 
that  holdings  of  40  to  80  acres  are  eagerly  taken  up,  and  pav  well. 
The  rent  of  the  3  acre  farms  is  50s.  per  acre  ;  that  is  a  good  stiff  rent, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  tenants’  credit  that  they  are  punctual  in  their 
payments.  Everything  nowadays  seems  to  point  to  small  holdings — 
holdings  that  a  man  and  his  family  can  work  with  themselves. 
Whether  this  is  best  for  th ;  land,  or  for  the  community  generally,  is 
an  open  question.  It  is  also  perfectly  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the 
land  in  Great  Britain  is  not,  from  situation  or  character,  suitable  for 
small  holdings.  If  the  best  and  most  conveniently  placed  lands  are  to 
be  cut  up,  who  is  going  to  undertake  t'  e  remainder  ?  especially  if  we 
are  to  have  a  scarcity  of  labour.  We  think  the  tables  are  getting  very 
much  turned,  and  however  much  the  labourer  may  have  had  cause  to 
grumble  in  times  gone  by,  the  farmer  is  now  in  the  worse  condition  of 
the  two. 

Work  on  %  Home  Farm. 

After  a  few  beautifully  fine  days,  which  enabled  farmers  to  secure 
a  good  breadth  of  hay,  we  have  again  had  a  fine  rain.  Under  the 
influence  of  moister  conditions  the  grain  crops  are  improving  every  day, 
and  we  are  confident  that  they  will  bulk  up  much  better  than  they  did 
last  year.  The  later  sown  Barley  is  far  better  than  at  one  time  appeared 
possible,  and  will  be  better  than  much  of  the  earlier  sown  as  regards 
straw,  if  not  Corn.  Some  of  the  hay  was  badly  damaged  by  the  wet, 
but  it  was  got  in  good  dry  condition  at  last,  and  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  layers  of  salt  in  the  stack  will  be  very  useful  for  the  cattle  in 
winter.  There  is  a  large  bulk  of  hay  still  to  cut,  for  farmers  have  been 
hoping  that  the  rain  would  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
Certainly  some  meadows  are  very  short. 

The  thinness  of  the  Mangold  plant  has  necessitated  attempts  at 
transplanting,  and  one  or  two  of  our  friends  are  making  a  first  attempt 
at  the  practice.  They  are  doing  the  work,  but  are  very  unanimous  in 
their  lack  of  faith  in  successful  results.  That  Mangold  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  with  suocess  is  certain,  for  in  the  district  between  Selby  and 
York  it  is  a  common  practice.  A  crop  of  Myatt  Potatoes  is  grown  and 
marketed  early  in  July,  Mangold  is  then  planted  on  the  ground,  having 
been  grown  thickly  on  another  plot  for  the  purpose.  We  have  seen  the 
process  carried  out,  and  noted  that  some  of  the  bulbs  when  moved 
would  be  as  large  as  a  crioket  ball ;  in  fact  we  believe  the  size  of  the 
plant  to  be  a  considerable  element  in  attaining  success.  We  believe 
that  a  strong  plant  would  grow  even  on  very  dry  soil  if  it  were  properly 
dug  up  and  quickly  planted  again. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Potatoes  have  been  earthed-np,  and  growers 
who  intend  to  spray  their  crops  must  soon  be  at  work.  The  experience 
of  last  season  draws  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having  settled 
weather  for  the  operation,  for  the  lack  of  success  in  preventing  the 
disease  was  largely  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  heavy  thunderstorms 
immediately  after  the  spraying  had  been  done.  It  certainly  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  to  be  of  the  most  benefit  the  copper  solution 
should  remain  on  the  haulm  for  some  time. 


'July  18,  1901. 
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RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free ,  31. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 


THIRTY  GOLD,  SILVER-GILT,  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  for 

BEGONIA  ™Tr 

The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  in  Existence. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  before  ordering. 

B.  R.  DAYIS  &  SONS,  Nurseries,  YEOVIL,  SOM. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

Williams’  and  other  superb  strains,  also  Primula  Obconica, 
CINERARIAS  and  BEGONIAS,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/.  ion. 
Double  White  Primulas,  6d.  each.  All  the  above  til  for 
3  and  4-in.  pots,  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas. 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  Ac.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CABBAGE 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

Seed,  6d.  and  1/-  per  Packet;  1/6  per  Ounce. 


From  ALBERT  MITCHELL, -Esq..  Linden  House, 
Ringwood,  May  4th,  1901. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  photographs  of 
Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  and;also  of  a  variety  which  I 
was  recommended  to  test  alongside  it.  The  variety  in 
question  was  represented  as  a  “Wonderful”  Cabbage, 
and  I  was  charged  a  much  higher  price  than  yours  for 
the  seed.  I  thought  I  had  something  to  beat  your 
Emperor,  as  I  always  want  to  get  the  best  stocks  to  supply 
my  contracts.  I  treated  both  alike  and  planted  them  out 
at  the  same  time,  planting  6  ranks  of  650  plants  of  the 
“  Wonderful  ”  new  variety  beside  the  ranks  of  Emperor  ; 
this  I  repeated  four  times  across  the  field  of  10  acres, 
thus  each  had  an  equal  chance.  You  can  see  the  result 
by  the  photographs  hnd  also  from  the  following  :  Result 
of  Webbs’  Emperor:  Scarcely  a  plant  bolted.  Began 
to  cut  March  11th,  6000;  March  13th,  2400;  April  10th, 
sold  40.000,  buyer  to  cut  as  required  and  I  am  now  selling 
daily.  Result  of  the  “Wonderful”  new  variety. 
Quite  50  °/0  bolted— see  photograph;  of  the  remainder 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  fit  for  cutting,  in  fact  my  foreman  | 
wants  me  to  run  the  plough  through  the2t  ranks  as  they 
make  the  field  look  so  bad.  No  more  of  the  ‘  W onderful  ” 
new  variety  for  me ;  I  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift. 


WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  STOURBRIDGE. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


CABBAGES 

FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

The  best  and  hardiest  variety  Is  DICKSON'S 
PERFECTION,  6d.  per  pkt..  1/6  per  oz. 

Also  highly  recommended — DICKSONS  NONSUCH,  4d.  per 
pkt.,  II-  peroz. ;  ELLAM’S  EARLY  SPRING,  4d.  per  pkt., 
lOd.  per  oz.  ;  MEIN’S  No.  1,  3d.  per  pkt  ,  9d.  per  oz.; 
WHEELER’S  IMPERIAL,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz.; 
MYATT’S  EARLY  OFFENHAM,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 

For  all  other  See-ts  for  present  and  later  sowing  see  Descriptive  | 
Priced  Catalogue,  poit  free  on  application  to —  i 

DICKSONS  GROWERS  CHESTER! 


WEST’S  PLANT  GRIP  STAKES. — Everlasting  double-grip 
stakes  for  instantly  staking  all  plants.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

WEST’S  PATENT  VAPORISING  FUMIGATOR.— Made  all  of 
metal.  Will  last  a  lifetime  without  wick  or  further  trouble.  Price 
complete,  with  spirit  for  stove,  9d.  post  free,  to  vaporise  up  to  2500  c.f. 

“WEST’S  EXTRACT  OF  NICOTINE”  is  guaranteed  pure 
Nicotine,  and  three  times  as  good  as  the  best  compound.  It  is  not  a 
compound— not  a  chemical  substitute  for  Nicotine,  but  will  make  a 
compound  equal  to  the  best,  if  desired,  at  ljd.  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

Price  7d.  per  sealed  bottle  of  1000  cubic  feet  (6/-  dozen)  post  free: 
quantities  at  5d.  each,  carriage  paid.  Some  other 

WEST’S  patent  GARDEN  SUNDRIES 

(all  delivered  free)  are  Ivorine  and  Metal  Plant  Labels  of  all  kinds, 
from  1/10  gross  ;  Gardener’s  Fountain  Pen,  1/- ;  Ink  Holding  Pen, 
one  dip  into  ink  lasts  an  hour’s  writing  without  again  dipping,  6d.  dozen  ; 

Waterproof  Ink,  the  only  ink  to  stand  outside  weather,  7d.  bottle  ; 

Prepared  Green  Raffia,  2/- lb.  ;  Plant  Clips,  1/3  gross;  Carnation 
Rings,  1/3  gross ;  Hyacinth  Supports,  3/-  dozen;  Layering  Pegs, 

1/6  per  gross  ;  Metal  Tree  Fasteners,  for  permanently  fastening  wall 
trees,  1/10  gross ;  Wall  Nails,  same  price  as  ordinatv  nails ;  Glazing  Staples,  1/6  gross ;  Plant  Pots,  also  Pans,  31- 
east  any  size  (card,  ford.);  Pot  Suspenders;  Pot  Crocks;  Orchid  Baskets;  Garden  Syringe;  Spray  Diffuser, 
for  spraying  insecticide,  Ac.,  complete,  2/6;  Powder  Diffuser,  for  diffusing  powder  on  plants,  filled,  1/-;  Flower 
'Grip  Holders  of  all  kinds ;  Greenhouse  Shading,  9d.  tins— if  not  satisfactory  after  trial  money  will  be  returned  ; 
Mushroom  Spawn,  very  prolific,  4/-  per  bushel ;  Insecticide,  1/3  dozen  boxes  ;  Mealy  Bug  Destroyer,  7d.  bottles  ; 
Horticultural  Soap,  ljlb  tins,  ]/-;  Powder  Weed  Killer,  if  not  the  best  and  cheapest  after  trial  money  will  be 
■returned,  1/6  tin,  makes  16  to  50  gallons;  Slug  Killer  Powder,  certain  destruction  to  slugs,  Ac.,  and  a  splendid 
fertiliser,  from  lb.  tins,  9d.  ;  Lawn  Sand,  kills  all  weeds  and  nourishes  the  Grass,  from  lb.  tins,  9d.  ;  Tobacco 
Powder,  extra  fine  ground,  from  9d.  tins ;  Seed  Germinator,  0d.  boxes  (lasts  for  years),  no  seed  should  be  sown 
without  a  dressing  of  this;  Fertiliser,  perfect  plant  food,  from  lb.  tins,  9d. ;  Manures,  Ac.,  Ac.  All  carriage 
and  package  free.  8AMPLES  GRATIS. 

It  will  pay  you  well,  to  save  your  plants  from  dying,  to  send  direct  to  the  only  manufacturer  of  All  Garden 
Sundries,  C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY,  for  full  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  hints  on  horticulture.  No  agents  or 
trade  terms,  so  buy  at  the  maker’s  low  prices. 

“  Orchid  Culture,”  third  edition,  postage  3d.  Gives  full  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
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Vagaries  of  Ytriegation. 

f^^jpEAUTIFUL  leaved  plants  play  such 
a  prominent  part  as  decorative 
subjects,  for  which  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  demand  obtains,  that  in 
this  direction  alone  their  merits 
deserve  all  the  consideration  we  can 
give  them  to  attain  the  highe-t 
£  C  development  of  which  they  are  capable  ; 
y  to  have  them,  in  fact,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  and  not  as  they  often  are.  Variegation,  it 
must  be  remarked,  as  more  commonly  understood, 
is  applicable  to  a  section  only  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  the  term  being  usually  employed  to  denote 
variation  from  the  normal  colour  ;  but,  strictly 
speakmg,  any  plant  displaying  a  diversity  of  colour, 
such  as  the  Marantas  or  Rex  Begonias,  may  be 
correctly  called  variegated  plants.  Such  variegation 
is,  to  more  or  less  extent,  fixed  and  unalterable. 
It  is  variegation  without  vagary,  and  deviations 
from  the  type  are  but  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Not 
so  with  the  class  of  plants  prompting  this  brief 
paper,  for  although  they  may  be  regarded  by  some  as 
amenable  to  the  ministering  hand,  they  are  apt  to 
spring  surprises  upon  the  horticulturist  by  defying 
all  his  methods  and  means  to  keep  them  from 
running  back  to  the  parental  green. 

You  may  humour  or  threaten  the  child  as  you  will, 
But  the  sins  of  the  parents  will  cling  round  it  still. 

Two  plants  of  Dracaena  L'mdeni  under  notice 
illustrate  this  admirably.  Showing  all  the  true 
character  of  this  beautiful  variety  when  purchased 
as  small  plants  ten  years  ago,  they  quickly 
developed  into  handsome  specimens,  in  which  the 
creamy  variegation  was  predominant.  The  remark 
of  a  friend  upon  seeing  them  was,  “  Ah  !  you’ve 
got  the  true  variety;”  but  ou  seeing  the  same 
plants  the  following  year,  after  the  interval  of  their 
having  been  used  as  house  plants,  cut  down  and 
restarted,  he  said,  “  That  thing’s  no  use,  you’ve  got 
the  bad  variety,”  and  it  was  not  easy  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  looking  at  tne  identical  specimen*. 


EEADERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  oth«r 
address 
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So  it  was,  and  so  it  has  been.  The  same  vagaries  have  continued. 
Sometimes  the  erratic  pair  have  been  good,  very  good  ;  sometimes 
bad,  and  very  bad  ;  and  this  year  they  were  never  worse — never 
greener. 

The  subject  is  surrounded  by  mystery,  hence  possesses  a  fascination 
which  inevitably  invests  the  unknown  and  inexplicable.  Such  men 
as  Mohl,  Schiibler,  Funk,  and  others  of  high  rank  in  the  world  of 
scientific  research,  have  tapped  Nature’s  laboratory  to  extract  the 
secret  of  colouration,  but  tapped  in  vain  ;  the  secret,  thus  far,  remains 
well  kept.  Dr.  Lindley  thus  sums  up  the  results  of  their  observations 
and  his  own,  “There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  vital  phenomena 
of  either  plants  or  animals  more  unintelligible  than  the  distribution  of 
colour  over  their  surface — a  distribution  which  is  evidently  caused  by 
some  fixed  rule  .  .  .  but  concen  ing  the  primary  cause  of  which  we 

are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.”  Yet  botanical  research  or  chemical 
investigation  in  connection  with  it,  results  of  which  are  virtually 
nil,  need  not  detain.  Gardeners  are  nothing  if  not  practical.  A  dozen 
men  will  have  as  many  theories  of  particular  treatment  in  developing 
or  retaining  the  true  variegated  character.  Apart  from  inherent  traits 
which  are  beyond  control — that  “fixed  rule”  which  Nature  guards 
so  well — the  apparently  spasmodic  action  under  which  a  plant  will 
one  year  blaze  out  in  all  its  glory  of  characteristic  colouring,  and 
perverts  the  next,  proceeds  probably  from  external  influences  as  well 
as  predisposing  causes.  These  are  so  many  and  varied  as  to  necessitate 
particular,  and  very  often  diverse  treatment.  It  may  be  sunshine  or 
shade,  cold  <  r  heat,  soil  and  situation,  which  are  factors  in  the  economy 
of  colour  ;  and  what  one  plant  fairly  revels  in  another  wholly  rejects, 
deteriorating  into  mediocrity,  or  sinking  below  it  into  the  insignificance 
of  the  commonest  family  type. 

One  keen  observer  says  that  this  subject  has  troubled  him  for 
years;  whilst  others  have  said  that  they  cannot  be  botheied  with 
such  things.  “  If  a  plaDt  does,  it  does  ;  if  it  don’t,  it  don’t,  and  that’s 
the  end  of  it.”  But,  indeed,  it  is  but  the  beginning,  and  the  why  or 
wberetore  of  either  success  or  failure  must  ever  exercise  the  mind  of 
the  genuine  plant  lover.  Amongst  the  variegated  forms  of  various 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  have  troubled  the  writer  are 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  Alocasia  macrorhiza,  some  varieties  of  Crotons, 
and  the  trailing  Tradescantiap.  Leaves  only  of  the  Cyperus  were 
obtained  this  spring  from  a  particularly  good  variegated  form,  some 
being  pure  albinos,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  heredity  they  should  keep 
so.  These  inserted  into  thumb  pots  are  now  perverted  into  grass 
green  plants.  Why  is  it  so  ?  A  critic  summarily  disposes  of  the 
matter  by  saying,  “  it  runs  in  the  blood,  same  as  human  beings.” 
Well!  Yes;  we  suppose  so,  same  as  wooden  legs.  Some  dozen 
plants  of  the  Alocasia,  the  pure  stock  of  an  old  exhibition  plant  of 
fine  form,  are  labelled  for  future  selection  as  “good,”  “very  good,” 
“  bad,”  “  very  bad.”  The  best  bearing  ivory-white  leaves  with  little 
more  than  a  suspicion  of  green ;  the  worst  showing  not  the  faintest 
ttace  of  variegation  in  their  coarse  but  handsome  foliage.  All  are 
growing  in  a  light,  low  stove,  slightly  shaded  on  the  sunny  side. 
Crotons  grown  in  an  ideal  position,  well  up  to  the  glass  without  any 
shade,  have,  indeed,  but  few  faults  in  their  colouration  beyond  those 
vagaries  from  which  even  they  are  not  exempt.  One  old  plant  of 
Croton  Junius,  some  6  feet  high,  was  lately  relegated  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  having  this  season  come  as  green  as  a  common  Laurel  without 
the  redeeming  features  ot  that  handsome  hardy  plant.  It  was  an  old 
plant  which  had  been  cut  back  several  times,  and  had  on  various 
occasions  been  particularly  well  coloured  ;  some  of  its  progeny  is 
at  the  present  time  in  fine  foim.  Again,  a  good  specimen  o>  Croton 
Prince  of  Orange  is  particularly  good,  some  of  the  leaves  being  of 
an  entire  deep  gold  ;  yet  one  branch  shows  the  old  Adam  in  its  vivid 
self-green. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  plants  in  which  the  variegation  consists  of 
venation  pure  and  simple  show  but  few,  if  any,  vagaries.  Some 
Crotons,  for  instance,  in  which  the  primary  and  lateral  leaf-ribs — 
veins — are  yellow  or  red,  retain  their  character,  and  some  of  our 
finest  foliage  plants  remain  constant  in  the;r  variations  from  the  type. 
That  fine  form  of  Ficus  elastica,  which  most  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
decided  acquisition,  without  any  invidious  compari-on  between  it  and 
its  common  but  handsome  ancestor,  invariably  keeps  its  character 
under  all  conditions  of  culture.  Variegation  is  not,  however,  always 
an  acquisition.  In  the  craze  for  novelty  any  departure  from  the  type 
has  been  eagerly  sought  for  and  seized  upon  as  such,  though  the  gain 
may  not  only  be  doubtlul,  but  actually  disadvantageous  to  a  beautiful 
form  in  its  normal  colour.  The  influence  of  soil  upon  some  kinds  of 
variegation  canm  t  be  overlooked,  for  many  plants  in  which  it  is  not 
permanently  fixed  rapidly  run  back  to  their  original  state  when 
planted  or  potted  in  rich  compost.  This  is  n  ore  or  less  traceable  in 
Aspidi.-tra  lurida  and  Pandanus  Veitchi,  which  are  best  kept  on  the 
hungry  side  by  a  liberal  root  allowance  of  old  mortar.  Although 
research  has  done  nothing  towards  solving  the  problem  ol  colour  more 
than  possible  observation,  by  those  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject, 
under  experimental  culture  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  vagaries 
of  variegation.— Iv  ,  Dublin. 


English  Wild  Flowers. 

In  commenting  upon  this  interesting  family  of  the  native  Orchids 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  Pyramidal  Orchis,  frequently  found  on 
the  chalk  around  the  metropolis,  and  which  throws  up  a  dense  spike 
of  crimson  in  July  ;  a  delicate  variety  of  creamy  white  has  been  found, 
which  doe 8  not  change  by  removal.  This  Orchis  has  also  an  agreeable 
perfume,  observable  at  all  hours.  No  doubt  one  cause  why  failures  often 
happened  in  transplanting  was  insufficient  care  of  the  rootlets. 

The  smaller  wild  Orchises,  which  have  a  resemblance,  more  or  less 
marked,  to  various  insects,  do  not  seem  to  have  arrived  in  the  garden 
at  an  early  date.  Some  species  were  tried,  possibly,  and  proved 
difficult  to  grow,  or  their  likeness  to  insects  made  them  unpopular 
till  their  day  came  to  be  hunted  up  by  amateurs  as  rarities.  A  score 
of  years  ago,  or  more,  Mr.  Treidle,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  at 
Twickenham,  had  the  repute  of  being  the  best  grower  of  British 
species  of  all  kinds  ;  probably  he  has  successors  who  have  made  them 
a  speciality.  The  bee  and  fly  species  are  mentioned  in  oldish  books  on 
gardening.  Ophrys  apifera  is  rather  a  plant  of  meadows  than  of 
woods,  but  is  partial  to  chalk,  flowering  in  July.  A  little  way  off  the 
spike  does  suggest  a  cluster  of  bees  crawling  up  a  stem,  the  flowers 
being  large,  and  the  lip  brown  with  yellow  markings ;  similar,  but 
smaller,  is  0.  muscifera,  a  yet  rarer  native,  somewhat  like  the  insect 
tribe  after  which  it  is  named ;  both  species  have  only  a  small  number 
of  leaves.  They  cannot  be  raised  from  seed,  I  believe,  and  the  division 
method  is  apt  to  be  unsuccessful.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
Roman  ladies,  from  species  of  Ophrys,  extracted  a  dye  with  which 
they  used  to  darken  their  eyebrows. 

That  the  inconspicuous  Man  Orchis  (Aceras  anthropophcra)  which 
has  a  long  spike  of  crowded  scentless  flowers,  green,  touched  with 
brown,  had  a  few  cultivators,  is  a  fact  which  comes  from  Loudon’s 
reference  to  it,  as  a  species  which  could  be  raised  by  the  seeds.  The 
Biro’s  Nest  Orchis  (Listera  nidus-avis)  which  has  no  leaves,  and  is 
named  from  its  matted  root,  he  mentions  as  suitable  for  growing  under 
trees  in  a  light  soil.  I  do  not  think  that  Neottia  spiralis,  the  Ladies’ 
Tresses,  could  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  garden  flowers,  yet  its 
white  and  green  twisted  spike  is  very  fragrant.  Some  of  the  old 
authors  call  it  “  ladies’  traces.” 

We  pass  now  to  a  very  different  tribe,  plants,  indeed,  that  resemble 
our  Orchids  in  being  of  humble  growth  and  having  often  succulent 
leaves.  The  Stonecrops  are  inhabitants  of  every  country,  but  the 
species  of  most  beauty  occur  in  tropical  regions.  No  explanation  is 
needed  of  the  popular  name ;  the  Latin  one  of  Sedum  belonging  to 
one  group,  which  means  to  sit,  implies  that  some  of  the  plants  look 
as  it  they  were  squatting  upon  the  earth.  For  centuries,  the  House- 
leek,  Sempervivum  tectorum,  has  been  a  familiar  object  on  Toofs, 
walls,  and  odd  corners  in  gardens,  though  now,  1  believe,  it  is 
rarely  found  growing  wild.  Though  the  large  rose-hued  flowers  are 
handsome,  an  old  superstition  regarded  their  appearance  as  a  sign  of 
bad  luck  when  a  plant  was  upon  a  roof.  Its  leaves  were  valued  for 
their  curative  powers,  not  only  externally,  for  the  juice  was  taken 
mixed  with  milk  or  ale,  and  the  Houseleek  upon  a  roof  was  supposed 
to  secure  it  against  lightning. 

At  one  time  the  tallest  of  our  native  Sedums  had  a  like  repute, 
or  the  Orpine,  Live-long,  or  Midsummer  Man,  was  also  called  the 
“  Thunder  Plant,”  and  cultivated  partly  for  the  reason  it  was  supposed 
to  afford  security  to  persons  near  it  during  electric  disturbances.  A 
popular  book  on  gardening  gives  a  list  of  Sedums,  including  several 
British  species,  but  does  not  mention  this,  S.  telephium,  so  I  assume 
it  is  seldom  cultivated  now,  though  at  the  beginning  of  last  century 
it  was  grown  on  rockwork.  One  reason  why  people  sought  the  plant 
was  that  the  flowerhead  being  hung  up,  its  bowing  to  the  right  or  the 
left  was  taken  to  indicate  the  faithfulness  of  a  lover,  or  the  reverse. 
The  species  used  to  occur  near  London,  about  Wimbledon  Common, 
for  instance.  Quite  a  contrast  in  size  is  S.  anglicum,  about  4  inches 
high,  having  crowded  leaves,  and  a  white  cyme  often  tinged  with 
pink.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  chiefly  in  the  West  of  Eagland. 
This,  and  S.  album,  also  small,  have  been  planted  along  borders,  but 
they  are  apt  to  die  off  suddenly.  The  common  Stonecrop,  S.  acre,  is, 
in  its  variegated  form,  use'ul  as  an  edging;  it  is  perennial,  and  from 
the  pungency  of  the  plant  had  the  old  name  of  Wall  Pepper.  The 
Rock  Stonecrop,  S.  rupestre,  a  rare  native,  has  a  place  on  some  rough 
rock  gardens  ;  its  flowers  are  the  largest  of  any  native  species. 

Still  grown  in  some  I  emeries,  or  allowed  to  ramble  over  old  walls, 
the  Navel  wort  (Cotyledon  umbilicus)  stems  to  have  been  introduced 
into  gardens  because  of  its  shield-like  leaves  and  racemes  of  waxy, 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  hills,  especially  in  Wales,  but 
Gerarde  remarks  that  he  saw  it  growing,  seemingly  wild,  on  a  wall  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  This  may  be  obtained  from  seed  or  by  division, 
and  is  very  partial  to  moisture.  It  is  stated  that  the  Roseroot 
(S.  rhodiola)  another  mountain  plant,  was  cultivated  formerly  on 
account  of  the  root,  which  has  a  powerful  odour  of  the  Rose,  and 
retains  it  even  if  dried. — J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Cypripedium  bellatulum. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  though  the  members  of  this  section  ar® 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  Orchids,  they  ar 
yet  difficult  to  cultivate,  especially  to  cultivate  them  to  perfection.  They 
have  thick  succulent  leaves,  which  are  apt  to  damp  if  water  lodges 
in  them  when  the  house  is  cool  or  evaporation  slow.  The  present  is 
j  ust  the  time  when  Cypripedium 
bellatulum  should  be  potted,  and 
root  action  will  soon  occur.  They 
are  best  grown  in  suspended  pans 
without  side  perforation,  and  not 
deep ;  lime-mortar  or  limestone  may 
be  used  to  half-fill  the  pans,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  mix  some  with  the 
compost,  consisting  of  two  parts 
peat,  one  part  fibrous  yellow  loam, 
and  a  little  moss  and  sand.  Keep 
the  base  of  the  plants  just  above 
the  compost,  so  that  when  the  pans 
are  dipped  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
wetting  the  leaves.  They  enjoy  a 
fairly  light  position,  say  in  a  Cattleya 
■(or  Phalaenopsis)  house,  suspended 
from  the  glass  ;  water  very  sparingly, 
except  when  root-action  is  brisk  and 
the  weather  propitious.  During 
winter  occasional  waterings  should 
be  given,  and  much  care  should  be 
exercised  to  avoid  any  damping.  The 
lovely  C.  b.  album  requires  exactly 
the  same  treatment.  C.  bellatulum 
has  thick,  fleshy  flowers,  creamy- 
white  in  colour,  with  crimson-maroon 
markings. 

Cypripedium  Druryi. 

This  is  a  quaint  and  interesting 
species,  not  large  or  showy  enough 
to  attain  to  any  degree  of  popularity, 
but  entirely  distinct  from  all  other 
kinds.  The  spikes  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  height  ;  the  flowers  are  yellowish 
in  ground  colour,  with  a  dark,  almost 
black,  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
dorsal  sepal.  In  habit  it  is  like 
C.  insigne,  but  I  have  noticed  in 
many  of  the  plants  a  tendency  to 
push  one  growth  above  the  other, 
this  making  it  necessary  to  pot  the 
plants  rather  low  at  first,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  add  to  the  compost  as  the  plants 
develop.  A  native  of  India,  it  was 
discovered  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  but  not  introduced  into  this 
country  for  some  years  afterwards. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Though  not  exactly  a  busy 
season  there  is  still  plenty  to  do  in 
the  Orchid  houses.  Cleaning  is  a 

perennial  business,  aud  now  that  the  weather  is  hot  the  plants  may 
be,  if  necessary,  removed  from  house  to  house  in  the  process  of 
cleaning  without  any  danger.  Superficial  cleansing  is  worse  than 
useless,  and  wastes  time  rather  than  saves  it.  Stages,  floors,  and 
roofs  should  have  attention  as  well  as  the  pots  and  plants.  Plenty 
of  clean  soft  water  is  a  grand  institution  in  an  Orchid  house,  but 
too  much  soap  is  apt  to  lead  to  fungoid  attacks,  especially  on 
woodwork.  Always  follow  cleansing  a  house  by  a  gentle  fumigation 
on  two  successive  evenings  with  one  of  the  excellent  fumigating 
compounds  now  sold.  This  will  finish  off  any  chance  insect  that 
may  remain. 

Watch  Cattleya  gigas  and  its  varieties  as  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
and  renot  them  before  the  new  growth  begins  to  root.  The  young 
roots  will  not  then  be  disturbed,  and,  by  pushing  freely  into  the  new 
compost,  will  soon  re-establish  the  plants.  Give  Cattleya  Mossise 


Cypripedium  bellatulum. 


every  attention  now  that  growth  is  free,  and  place  all  in  flower,  such 
as  C.  Gaskelliana,  in  a  corner  by  themselves,  damping  down  less  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  in  order  to  keep  the  flowers  from  spotting. 
See  that  all  plants  in  flower  are  kept  properly  moist  at  the  roots,  as 
a  dry  tate  and  the  strain  of  flowering  may  lead  to  shrivelling  of 
the  bulbs. 

Most  cool  house  Orchids  will  by  now  be  rooting  very  freely, 
especially  such  as  Anguloas  and  others  recently  potted.  A  full 
moisture  supply  will  therefore  be  necessary,  and,  as  long  as  the 
weather  is  hot  and  bright,  frequent  dewings  overhead.  Never 
neglect  early  morning  ventilation  in  this  house.  Supposing  the  day 
to  be  as  hot  as  the  average  for  this  season,  it  is  useless  putting  on 
a  lot  of  air  at  mid-day,  as  the  outside  temperature  will  be  above 
what  the  inside  should  be,  and  the  upward  rush  through  the 
ventilators  will  suck  out  all  the  atmospheric  moisture.  Air  early 

and  late,  and  shade  heavily  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  is  the  best  advice 
for  the  present. 

In  the  warm  house  watch  the 
finishing  growths  of  Dendrobium 
aureum  and  early  maturing  species 
generally,  giving  all  such  as  are 
made  up  the  full  advantage  of  all 
the  sunlight  available.  This  will 
ripen  the  stems,  and  freedom  of 
flowering  will  be  the  result.  The 
Australian  and  New  Guinea  section, 
as  D.  Phalsenopsis,  D.  bigibbura,  as 
well  as  the  late  growing  deciduous 
kinds  from  Burmah,  as  D.  Wardi- 
anum  and  its  allies,  will  be  in  full 
growth,  and  must  be  assisted  by 
a  quick  hot  temperature,  moderate 
supplies  of  moisture  at  the  root, 
and  frequent  syringing  on  bright 
days. — H.  R.  R. 

Orchids  at  Wellesbourne  House. 

'  pThe  cultivation  of  these  “  aristo¬ 
cratic  ”  flowers  is  evidently  continu¬ 
ally  extending,  and  when  revisiting 
gardens  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  in 
how  many  instances  one  finds  that 
a  range  of  Orchid  houses  has  been 
added  to  the  other  attractions.  A 
few  years  ago  Orchid  growing  was 
taken  up  at  the  above  place,  the 
Warwickshire  residence  of  W.  M. 
Low,  Esq.  Two  ranges  of  houses 
were  then  built,  and  during  a  recent 
visit  I  found  another  had  been 
added  for  the  cool  house  species. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  in  this  structure 
were  newly  imported  when  pur¬ 
chased,  less  than  a  year  ago,  but 
they  are  now  growing  vigorously, 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  Mr. 
H.  Liney,  the  head  gardener.  Sime 
of  the  varieties,  too,  have  proved 
to  be  of  exceptional  merit,  and  one 
plant  alone  would  at  the  present 
time  realise  as  much  as  was  paid  for 
the  whole  collection. 

In  the  Cattleya  and  Dendrobium 
houses  there  wire  many  fine  plants, 
notably  one  of  Lselia  purpurata, 
which  would  delight  the  eye  of  an 
exhibitor  on  account  of  its  size, 
vigour,  and  perfect  freedom  from 
insects.  L.  Digbyana  and  Cattleya  Leopoldi  were  flowering  freely, 
but  the  flowers  of  the  majority  of  other  species  were  over.  A  grand 
form  of  Thunia  Bensonim  was  in  full  beauty.  There  were  two 
racemes,  each  having  six  flowers  of  a  deep  violet  purple  colour.  A 
nice  batch  of  the  showy  Anguloa  Clowesi  also  proved  quite  an 
attraction.  Gncidium  Rogersi  is  a  special  favourite,  and  a  large  stock 
of  plants  is  being  worked  up. 

I  have  only  attempted  to  deal  with  a  few  of  the  many  features  of 
the  collection  which  struck  my  eye  in  passing  through ;  but  noting 
how  healthy  they  all  appeared,  and  how  strong  the  young  growths 
were,  I  elicited  from  Mr.  Liney  the  fact  that  he  is  entirely  discarding 
peat  as  a  potting  material  for  Orchids,  and  is  using  good,  sweet  Oajf 
leaf  s  il  instead,  as  he  finds  the  plants  potted  in  it  produce  more 
roots  than  when  peat  is  used,  and  the  growth*  are  consequently 
stronger. — H.  D. 
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Culture  of  Violets. 


Much  has  been  written  about  Violet  treatment,  and  yet  it  is 
probably  quite  safe  to  suggest  that  there  are  still  more  failures  than 
successes  in  this  particular  branch  of  floriculture.  One  often  hears  the 
opinion  expressed  that  those  who  are  eminently  successful  with  these 
plants  must  possess  a  secret  which  they  studiously  hide  from  their 
unfortunate  brethren.  A  gentleman  called  upon  us  a  month  ago,  and 
saw  the  men  bundling  cowdung  into  our  light  and  hungry  soil. 
‘‘Now,”  said  he,  “I  know  how  to  succeed  with  Violets.”  Let  no  one 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  science  is  so  easily  acquired.  It  is  not 
by  becoming  the  proud  possessor  of  this  “wrinkle”  or  of  that  that 
you  will  triumph  over  the  many  difficulties  which  will  meet  you  at 
every  turn  in  handling  these  plants,  but  by  unceasing  attention  to  a 
multitude  of  details  throughout  the  whole  year.  And  every  successful 
cultivator  will  doubtless  reply  that  this  is  true  of  all  that  one  takes  in 
hand.  A  few  elementary  remarks  under  three  or  four  headings  is  all 
that  I  shall  attempt,  leaving  your  readers  to  fill  in  the  outline 
according  to  their  varied  circumstances  and  experiences. 

I  do  not  consider  that  Violets  will  thrive  for  any  length  of  time  on 
stiff  or  heavy  soils,  ncr  do  I  think  it  possible  that  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  on  light,  dry,  or  sandy  soil.  Steps  must  be  taken  in  either 
case  to  avoid  the  extremes.  Heavy  soils,  which  lack  porosity,  will 
produce  unhealthy  growth,  and  the  plants  will  become  a  ready  prey  to 
the  attacks  of  fungoid  diseases  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  growth  of  any  kind  in  dry,  sandy,  or  shallow  ground  ;  and 
here  it  is,  moreover,  that  the  red  spider  finds  its  happy  hunting  ground. 
If  the  character  of  your  garden  soil  approaches  either  of  these  extremes 
it  will  repay  you  to  make  a  plot  for  your  Violets.  From  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  clay  may  he  mixed  with  light  and  gravelly  soils,  the  exact 
amount  being  determined  by  the  aspect  and  depth  of  the  Violet  plot. 
I  recommend  cowdung  as  the  best  manure  for  light  soils.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  your  soil  is  heavy,  ycu  may  add  sand,  w.ofl  ashes,  old 
potting  soil,  and  leaf  mould  to  almost  any  extent.  Every  gardenei 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  “  cure  ”  a  piece  of  stiff  land.  In  the  latter 
case,  use  stable  manure,  which  will  be  all  the  better  if  mixed  with 
sawdust.  The  compost  for  the  frames  or  pits  into  which  the  Violet^ 
will  be  lifted  in  autumn  should  be  sweet  and  fresh  and  not  too  rich ;  I 
would  rather  bring  in  rough  soil  from  a  Potato  plot  than  use  the  Bickly 
stuff  so  often  seen  in  Violet  frames. 

Propagation. 

With  new  and  scarce  varieties  one  is  compelled  to  employ  every 
possible  method  to  obtain  stock  ;  but  when  there  is  a  plentiful  supply, 
unquestionably  the  best  wTay  is  to  propagate  by  runners  rooted  in 
frames  during  the  late  autumn  months.  Where  Violets  flourish, 
runners  will  be  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  stoutest  and 
shortest-jointed  should  be  selected,  only  the  growing  ends  being  used, 
to  about  the  length  of  3  inches.  Stump  cuttings,  as  a  rule,  an 
unsatisfactory.  Dibble  the  cuttings  in  some  sandy  soil  in  a  pit,  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible.  They  will  root  rapidly,  and  when  once 
rooted  they  may  be  safely  exposed  to  almost  any  weather  except  the 
very  coldest  and  wettest.  In  very  early  spring — in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  allow — the  young  plants  should  be  lifted,  and  a  selection 
should  be  made.  The  long,  stringy  plants,  and  all  which  show  no 
disposition  to  form  a  crown,  should  he  rejected,  the  short,  stiff,  and 
stocky  plants  being  lined  in  again,  to  make  a  little  fresh  root  growth, 
and  to  receive  protection  from  the  bitter  east  wind  which  we  generally 
get  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  planting  out  may  be  done  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April. 
Your  ladies  will  probably  tell  you  that  Violets  deserve  the  best  place 
in  the  garden,  and  they  are  right.  A  cool  and  partially  shaded 
position  is  desirable.  We  have  grown  Violets  to  great  advantage 
between  rows  of  Sweet  Peas.  The  distance  from  plant  to  plant  will 
vary  from  8  inches  for  Lady  H.  Campbell  to  16  inches  for  Princess  ot 
Wales  and  Luxonne.  Plant  deeply  and  firmlv  (the  latter  adverb 
deserves  italics).  We  have  found  that  a  good  sprinkling  at  the  close 
of  a  hot  day  is  particularly  beneficial.  If  done  systematically  it  will 
also  induce  the  red  spider  to  reflect  that  life  is  hardly  worth  living  in 
a  well-kept  Violet  bed.  In  July  or  August  the  runners  will  jut  in  an 
appearance  ;  remove  them  as  promptly  as  possible  and  destroy  them. 
The  second  or  third  time  of  going  over  will  give  the  best  cuttings  for 
next  year’s  supply. 

Winter  Treatment. 

By  a  little  careful  calculation  at  the  time  of  planting  you  may 
arrange  to  make  your  Violet  btd  of  such  a  shape  and  size  that  any  pit 
lights  which  are  available  shall  nicely  cover  it.  Run  a  6  or  8-inch 
board  round  the  bed  to  support  the  lights,  and  you  have  thus  saved 
yourself  the  trouble  of  lifting  the  Violets  into  frames.  We  know  well 
enough  that  the  latter  is  the  time-honoured  plan,  but  give  the  new 
suggestion  one  trial,  and  we  think  it  is  sure  of  a  second.  The  framing 
of  Violets  may  be  done  in  September,  but  October,  or  even  November, 


is  not  too  late.  We  exhibited  Violets  largely  at  thirty  Chrysanthemum 
shows  last  November,  and  all  the  singles  were  gathered  from  the  open 
ground,  the  plants  only  receiving  on  the  coldest  nights  the  protection 
of  Russian  mats,  supported  by  a  lath  trellis.  On  the  old  lines  many 
frames,  and  much  care,  would  have  been  necessary  to  produce  a 
similar  lot.  Of  course  we  do  not  advise  that  the  old  plan  be  abandoned  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  still  indispensable  where  a  regular  supply  of 
bloom  is  demanded  during  the  coldest  months.  But  in  frame  culture 
a  few  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Do  not  lift  too  Boon,  do  not  feed 
too  highly,  do  not  nurse  too  tenderly.  If  the  Violets  are  grown  in 
pots,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  conservatory,  be  careful  to  stand 
them  in  a  cool  place,  and  never  allow  them  to  suffer  through  want  of 
light,  air,  or  moisture.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Violets  are 
hardy  plants,  and  will  resent  unnatural  treatment.  Remove  all 
decaying  leaves,  and  through  every  stage  of  their  growth  see  that 
their  surroundings  are  sweet  and  clean.  If  these  directions  are  followed, 
we  thiuk  that  success  will  follow  in  most  casep. — James  G.  House, 
Westbury-  on-  Trym. 

- <-#♦> - 

Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  aw  a’,  There  awa\” 

As  the  flush  of  the  Rose  shows  weakens,  the  short,  bright  little 
reign  of  the  Carnation  comes  in  substitution.  To-morrow  (Friday) 
will  be  the  great  southern  show  of  the  National  Carnation  Society, 
and  lesser  exhibitions,  largely  comprised  of  Carnations,  will  follow 
immediately  in  all  parts  of  the  oountry.  Now  that  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
has  yearly  such  splendid  advances  to  offer,  and  seeing  these  varieties 
of  Carnation  remain  at  their  higher  standard  of  excellence  compared 
against  past  novelties,  the  culture  and  regard  for  Carnations  may  well 
be  expected  to  progress.  We  are  not  a  sombre  dispositioned  people;  we 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  those  who  add  greater  beauty  to  our  world, 
and  are  easily  led  to  follow  them  in  their  endeavours 

Chelsea  Carnations. 

At  the  close  of  last  week  I  had  an  invitation  to  view  Messrs. 
J.  Veitoh  &  Sons’  collection  of  new  and  tested  varieties  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  plants  are  nearly  all  pluDged  in  ash- 
beds  in  the  open  air,  and  have  developed  in  very  good  condition  this 
year.  The  majority  of  them  are  making  robust  “  grass,”  which  will 
shortly  be  used  for  propagating  purposes.  They  are  all  clean  and 
healthy.  Mr.  Weeks,  the  grower,  favours  layers  when  propagating  his 
border  varieties  ;  and  “  pipes  ” — that  is,  cuttings— for  tree  Carnations. 
A  few  references  to  the  more  “taking”  herewith  follow  : — 

New  Border  Selfs  and  Fancies. — AmoDgst  the  varieties  of  1900  and 
1901  are  the  following  : — Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  large  and  handsome 
flowers,  of  a  beautiful  and  strikingly  distinct  lavender  colour;  Rosalind, 
with,  sweet  scented  deep  crimson  flowers ;  Don  Carlos,  a  distinct  Fancy, 
with  large  handsome  flowers,  yellow  ground,  striped  and  edged  with 
rose-pink  ;  and  Alcinoris,  a  heavy  purple-edged  yellow  ground.  There 
are  other  good  new  varieties,  such  as  Quintin  Durward,  vivid  scarlet; 
The  Naiad,  with  deep  yellow  blooms,  and  possesses  a  vigorous  habit. 
The  Khedive  is  a  very  pleasing  Carnation,  bright  yellow,  heavily 
marked  and  tinted  with  rose. 

New  Yellow-ground  Picotees. — Of  first-rate  vellow-ground  Picotees  we 
find  Daniel  Defoe  well  to  the  fore.  The  colour  is  bright,  and  broadly 
edged  with  rose-red,  the  form  being  good.  Caracci  has  also  a  rose  edge, 
and  is  very  vigorous  ;  while  Herodotus,  with  lemon  ground,  has  a  well- 
defined  and  very  narrow  reddish-crimson  margin.  Lady  St.  Oswald 
variety  is  really  very  handsome,  and  well  worthy  to  bear  the  title  of  the 
beautiful  lady  so  prominent  in  high  society.  Lastly  there  is  Langan, 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour  and  well-defined  purple  edge.  The  form  also  is 
superb. 

The  foregoing  are  all  noteworthy,  and  comparatively  new  ;  those 
now  to  be  mentioned  are  better  known.  Amongst  the  best  of  self 
varieties  is  Isinglass,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  introduced  about  three  years 
ago.  Dudley  Stuart  as  a  scat  let  self  stands  out  prominently ;  it  has 
large  blooms  on  long  footstalks.  Boadicea,  on  the  same  lines,  has 
rose-scarlet  blooms  ;  and  Comet  is  maroon-crimson,  possessing  smooth 
petals.  Endymion  is  very  distinct,  with  beautiful  salmon-pink  blooms. 
Again,  few  Carnations  are  more  brilliant  than  Francis  Wellesley,  with 
large,  full,  deep  carmine-rose  flowers  on  long  stalks;  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  attractive ;  Sweet  Brier,  with  large,  pale  scarlet  flowerp, 
was  much  appreciated  ;  while  from  amongst  other  good  yellows  we 
particularly  noted  Hidalgo,  Queen  of  Sheba,  Rizzio,  very  fine ;  Aglaia, 
and  Benbow,  which  are  also  very  superior.  Czarina  is  a  conspicuous 
y  ellow  ground  Fancy,  heavily  marked  with  bright  scarlet.  Picking  out 
a  really  good  white,  what  excels  George  Maquay  ?  None;  it  is 
floriferous,  of  good  form,  robust,  and  perfectly  white.  Muoh  the 
Miller  should  also  be  included  in  a  collection,  and  no  one  should  omit 
the  pure  white  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  a  superb  sort.  Goldylocks  and 
Zingara  are  two  prominently  good  Fancies. 

Older  Yellow-ground  Picotees. — The  Gift  is  one  of  the  best  yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  edged  scarlet;  and  with  it  we  may  include  Mrs. 
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'Tremayne,  deep  yellow,  edged  scarlet  ;  Hygeia,  medium  edge  of  rose 
piDk,  and  clear  yellow  ground ;  Day  Dream,  flowers  full  and  of  good 
form,  scarlet  margin,  barred  with  same  colour ;  Heather  Bell,  a  hand¬ 
some  sort  with  rose-pink  edge ;  Borderer,  clear  yellow,  with  a  clear 
rosy  edge;  together  with  Day  Dream,  Alberta,  His  Exoellency,  Lady 
Bristol,  and  Duke  of  Alva. 

Picotees  with  a  white  ground  embrace  Mrs.  Sharpe,  having  a  heavy 
rose  edge;  Edith  D’Ombrain,  with  moderate-sized  flowers,  edged 
bright  rosy  red  ;  Norman  Carr,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  having  the 
■qualities  of  floriferousness,  size,  and  pleasing  appearance,  edged  heavily 
with  crimson  ;  Thomas  Williams  has  a  neat  flowing  violet  edge ;  and 
Carl  Schultz  has  petals  with  a  heavy  maroon  edge. 

Of  older  seifs,  three  of  the  best  crimsons  are  Mrs.  Macrae,  Sir 
Bevys,  and  Comet,  each  grand.  Uncle  Tom,  of  course,  is  known  and 
prized  as  a  rich,  deep,  blackish  crimson.  Few  soarlet  varieties  can 
match  Marechal  Ney.  Seagull,  with  hnge  and  beautifully  formed 
blooms  and  pale  flesh  ;  Cantab,  bright  crimson  scarlet ;  Joe  Willeb, 
another  good  scarlet ;  Rose  Celestial,  as  a  distinct  rose  variety ;  and 
though  a  few  very  striking  whites  have  been  named,  the  variety  Mrs. 
F.  Watts  justly  deserved  full  recognition.  There  are  many  other  good 
Carnations  well  worthy  of  being  selected,  but  those  I  have  now  referred 
to  will  not  be  found  to  disappoint  the  oultivator,  and  are  all  more  or 
less  distinct.  Mrs.  W.  Lawson  Carnation  in  pots  was  in  good  “  form,” 
though  making  very  little  “grass.” 

A  Fern  Nursery. 

While  many  writers  on  florists’  flowers  lament  the  decadence  of  one 
or  other  of  their  pet  subjects,  very,  very  few  seem  to  regret  that  the 
beautiful  forms  and  tints  of  exotic  Ferns  are  not  more  appreciated. 
Nor  do  we  find  ferneries  being  extended,  and  Fern  collections  are 
usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  necessary  adjuncts  that  supply  the 
requisite  selection  of  green  foliaged  (or  fronded)  plants  to  enhance  the 
airangement  of  plant  groups,  or  for  effect  in  floral  decorations.  Their 
numbers  are  few  indeed  who  grow  Ferns  out  of  sheer  love  for  their 
forms,  tints,  and  peculiarities ;  yet,  who  iB  more  zealous,  more 
energetically  enthusiastic,  or  more  consistent  in  his  devotion  to  his  pet 
subject  than  the  pteridologist  ?  Speaking  for  myself,  I  love  tropical 
Ferns,  at  least  the  Gymnogrammas,  Pterises,  Adiantums,  and  a  few  of 
the  Davallias,  Woodwardias,  Aorostichiums,  Nephrolepis,  and  Poly- 
podiums.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  the 
finest  nursery  collections  of  Ferns  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  South, 
that  of  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries,  Lower  Edmonton. 
Here  were  noted  such  splendidly  ornamental  varieties  as  Mr.  Child’s 
form  of  Pteris  Wimsetti,  which,  however,  is  simply  named  Pteris 
Childsi.  If  all  the  collections  in  England  were  hunted  through,  a 
handsomer  or  more  variedly  useful  Fern  could  not  be  found.  The 
oentres  of  the  pinnae  composing  the  fronds  are  flattened  out  to  the 
breadth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  margin  of  eaoh  lobe  is  fringed  with 
narrow,  serrated  outgrowths.  It  is  light  green,  vigorous,  and  can  be 
employed  cosmopolitanically.  Pteris  regina  cristata  has  silvery  veins 
and  central  epidermis,  and  crested  tips.  The  indispensable  P.  tremula 
is  grown  in  batches  of  thousands ;  in  the  market  the  salesmen  shorten 
the  name,  and  speak  simply  of  “  Trems.”  Pteris  scaberula  furnishes  a 
finely  serrated  and  very  graceful  variety ;  while  P.  leptophylla  has  long, 
narrow  segmented  fronds. 

It  was  interesting  to  inspect  the  pit  devoted  to  spore  oases,  and 
within  this  were  dozens  of  pans  with  sporelets  and  fernlets  in  all  stages 
of  development.  Here  were  to  be  seen  several  men  busily  engaged 
in  separating  the  best  developed  panfuls  and  pricking  these  out  in 
tufts.  The  men  were  in  an  excessively  close  shed,  with  no  clothing  but 
a  shirt,  trousers,  and  covering  tor  the  feet.  I  believe  these  workers 
are  well  remunerated.  The  houses  are  all  heavily  shaded  with  whiting, 
which  sticks  sufficiently  well  because  a  quantity  of  starch  is  added 
during  its  preparation.  I  asked  Mr.  Dyson  (an  able  and  genial  man 
quite  above  the  average  in  his  knowledge  of  Ferns),  how  it  was  that 
the  marketmen  are  able  to  grow  and  offer  those  pale  green  Ferns, 
which  are  so  captivating  and  so  greatly  requested.  His  reply  conveyed 
that  light  and  air  were  liberally  allowed  by  market  Fern  growers. 
Even  tropical  exotio  Ferns  in  such  nurseries  as  Hill’s  have  a  current  of 
air  playing  on  them  from  above  on  all  such  mild  days  as  we  are  enjoying 
at  present.  The  shading,  too,  is  moderate,  and  no  heavy  blinds  are  ever 
employed ;  the  result  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the  plants 
are  firm,  bright,  lively  green,  and  ready  for  the  knockabout  conditions 
of  marketing  at  any  and  all  times. 

However,  I  am  leaving  little  space  to  enumerate  some  choice 
varieties  I  desire  to  notice.  First  I  would  name  the  graceful  Davallia 
tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  suitable  for  growing  into  specimens.  Very 
different  from  it  is  D.  parvula,  so  small  that  numbers  can  be  grown 
under  a  moderate  sized  bell-glass.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  succeed  with, 
but  is  worthy  of  care.  D.  alpina  grows  between  the  chinks  of  stones 
in  indoor  rockeries,  and  requires  similar  treatment  to  D.  parvula. 
D.  asBamica  is  always  very  dark  in  colour,  tinged  with  ohooolate 
brown,  and  is  a  very  rare  and  handsome  species.  D.  fijiensis  elegans 
is  usually  got  by  division,  and  comes  both  truer  and  more  speedily  to 
its  perfectly  matured  state  than  from  spores.  D.  (pallida)  Mooreana 
is  one  of  the  largest  growing  and  most  magnificent  species  in  existence ; 
and  its  usefulness  for  growing  into  monster  specimens  is  proven  by  the 
many  samples  that  are  exhibited  at  North  of  England  horticultural 
exhibitions.  Sometimes  these  are  staged  in  huge  tubs,  which  require 


the  strength  of  several  men  to  transport.  Davallia  aouleata  and 
D.  foenioulacea  might  also  be  mentioned  for  their  superior  elegance  ; 
as  also  D.  disseota. 

Coming  to  the  Polypodiums,  what  is  more  serviceable  for  decorative 
purposes  of  a  special  nature  than  P.  appendiculata,  whose  fronds  are 
dissected  to  the  midrib,  and  is  altogether  very  distinctive  P  The  variety 
named  vaccinifolium  has  long  been  a  special  favourite  of  mine,  and  for 
growing  upon  pieces  of  cork  or  blocks  of  wood  to  hang  by  the  side  of  a 
tank  or  water  pool  I  can  strongly  recommend  it.  Few  unacquainted 
with  this  Polypodium  would  consider  it  to  be  a  Fern  at  all.  It  has 
long,  hairy,  drooping  shoots  with  oval,  somewhat  succulent  leaves. 

The  Adiantums  are  more  numerous.  A.  macrophyllum  assumes  a 
bright  cerise  mauve  tint  at  this  Edmonton  establishment.  The  latter 
characteristic  is  a  feature  of  a  large  number  of  Messrs.  Hills’  Ferns,  and 
cannot  very  well  be  accounted  for.  They  frequently  beoome  quite 
green  when  they  are  sent  out  to  gardens  and  other  places,  but  while 
they  remain  in  the  air  of  Lower  Edmonton  their  pinkness  and  ruddy 
tints  remain  distinct,  well  spread  and  suffused.  Adiantum  Faulkneri  is 
not  appreciated  on  the  market  stalls  because  of  its  refined  qualities.  No 
garden  collection,  however,  should  be  without  it.  Then  there  is 
A.  gracillimum,  so  neoessary  everywhere,  as  well  as  A.  cuneatum  by 
the  thousand,  and  A.  Farleyense,  whose  idiosyncracies  have  been 
thoroughly  mastered  here.  A.  cardiochlena  is  handsome,  as  is  the 
true  Veitchianum,  which  may  be  described  as  really  the  best  of  the 
rosy  tinted  Ferns.  It  is  a  dream  of  loveliness ;  so  is  A.  scutum 
roseum. 

Acrostichum  aureum  furnishes  a  large,  pale  pea  green,  broad-fronded 
Fern,  at  once  conspicuous  and  ornamental  for  grouping  with  the  larger 
flowering  plants.  Pellsea  rotundifolia  is  another  of  those  pretty  little 
subjects  for  the  chinks  of  indoor  rock  erections.  It  grows  freely.  The 
Crested  Woodwardia  must  be  included  in  this  Fern  selection,  and  its 
presence  will  add  lustre  to  any  collection.  Deparia  Moori  has  broadly 
spreading  bright  green  fronds,  and  it,  too,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
When  we  review  the  list,  what  a  fine  array  we  have  to  choose  from ! 
All  of  these  are  high-class  Ferns  of  varied  form  and  appearance,  yet 
each  lovely  and  interesting  in  their  several  representations.  To  con¬ 
clude,  I  would  note  Brainea  insignis,  a  dwarf  Tree  Fern;  Lomaria 
attenuata,  distinct,  and  suitable  for  a  variety  of  decorative  purposes; 
Lastrea  erythrosora,  a  bushy  growing,  rosy  tinted  species ;  Doodia 
aspera  multifida,  a  hardy  little  chap  for  stonework ;  Lastrea  lepida, 
Adiantum  tinctum,  Dioksonia  antarctica,  the  commonest  of  the  Australian 
Tree  Ferns;  Blechnum  brauliense,  resembling  the  latter  in  habit; 
besides  numerous  Nephrolepis,  but  lack  of  space  debars  me  from 
describing  them.  The  above  may,  however,  be  useful  to  some  grower 
who  desires  to  know  of  suitable  Ferns. — Wandering  Willie. 


Grapes  Scalding. 


In  a  hot  and  droughty  season  Grapes  are  scalded,  and  the  leaves  of 
Vines  scorched  to  a  greater  extent  than  ordinary.  Perhaps  these 
troubles  prevail  most  where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large,  and  the 
ventilation  inadequate,  but  I  have  had  both  severe  where  the  panes 
of  glass  were  small  and  the  ventilation  all  that  could  be  desired,  only 
it  had  been  properly  attended  to.  Indeed,  scalding  occurs  oftenest 
through  neglect  of  early  ventilation  and  a  gentle  warmth  in  the 
hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere.  There  is 
no  question  that  it  is  accelerated  by  the  same  conditions  that  cause 
the  foliage  to  scotch,  namely,  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some 
1  -right  sunny  morning,  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere,  and  even  the 
berries,  are  saturated  with  moisture.  Both  scorching  and  scalding 
can  be  avoided  by  careful  attention  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation. 
Air  should  be  admitted  rather  freely,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  with  a  little  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  70°  on  dull  days  and  65°  at  night,  with  air  constantly 
in  sufficient  amount  to  allow  of  a  circulation.  I  nder  those  circum- 
i-tances  scalding  does  not  occur. 

Scalding  of  the  berries  may  occur  when  they  are  about  half- 
grown,  though  generally  at  the  close  of  the  stoning  process,  or  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  before  and  up  to  commencing  to  colour  for 
ripening.  Lady  Downe’s  is  the  variety  most  liable  to  scalding. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  comes  next  in  prevalence,  but  Black  Hamburgh 
ind  other  varieties  will  scald,  especially  in  hot  seasons,  particularly 
where  the  Grapes  are  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  powerful  sun  after  a 
period  of  dull  weather.  A  slight  shade  is  advantageous  at  this  period 
and  during  the  early  stages  of  ripening  in  houses  with  large  panes  of 
glass,  particularly  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  double  thickness  of 
herring  nets  drawn  over  the  roof-lights  being  of  great  service  in 
breaking  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  from  mid- June  to  the  latter  part  of 
July  or  August,  according  to  the  time  of  the  Grapes  finishing  stoning. 
Some  vineries  are  the  better  for  a  slight  shade  during  the  hot  summer 
months.  This  applies  to  those  with  large  panes  of  glass  and  clear, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. — G.  A. 
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Xalllum  Xiowl. — To  this  very  distinct  and  pretty  Lily  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  11th, 
1893,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  The  blooms 
are  of  medium  size,  white,  covered  with  bright  crimson  spots.  The 
leaves  are  deep  green,  about  3  inches  in  length.  It  is  sometimes  named 
L.  Bakeriana. 

Lillum  japonicum  var.  Alexandrae. —  When  this  Lilium  was 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick  in 
1893,  it  came  from  two  firms — namely,  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  of  Colchester.  The  name  Ukeyuri  was  at 
that  time  applied  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  while  the  Colchester  firm  named 
it  L.  Alexandrae.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  of  Kew,  considered  this  Lily 
as  a  variety  from  L.  japonicum.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest,  though 
least  known,  of  the  Liliums.  In  the  year  above  referred  to  (1893)  it 
received  a  first-class  certificate. 

Typha  latlfolla. — The  Reed  Mace  or  Cat’s-tail  (and  sometimes 
erroneously  called  the  Bullrush)  has  its  flowers  in  dense,  dark  coloured, 
cylindrical,  or  oblong  spikes,  the  upper  and  more  slender  part 
consisting  of  male  flowers  only,  each  consisting  of  several  (or  three) 
monadelpbous  stamens,  and  the  lower  or  stouter  part  of  female  flowers 
with  a  single  ovary.  The  perianth  in  both  male  and  female  flowers  is 
reduced  to  a  few  slender  hairs.  The  rhizome  contains  much  starch, 
and  the  pollen  is  made  into  cakes  in  Sind  and  New  Zealand,  and  used 
as  a  food.  The  Great  Reed  Mace  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  water, 
loving  plants. 

Sowing'  Elm  and  Maple  Seeds.— -There  are  two  Maples,  Acer 
rubrum  and  Acer  dasycarpum,  the  red  and  the  silver  respectively,  and 
almost  all  Elms,  which  ripen  their  seeds  in  spring.  To  have  success  in 
sowing  the  seeds,  says  Mr.  Jos.  Meehan,  in  “  The  Florist’s  Exchange,” 
they  require  to  be  sown  very  soon  after  being  gathered.  Unlike  many 
other  seeds,  they  will  not  keep  their  vitality  long,  and  the  best  success 
comes  from  immediate  sowing.  But  though  many  failures  come  from 
delaying  the  sowing,  if  the  seeds  are  kept  in  a  cool  place,  free  from  air 
which  would  dry  them  out,  it  is  not  impossible  to  have  them  germinate 
when  sown  in  the  autumn,  as  a  case  of  this  kind,  with  Red  Maple  seeds, 
came  under  the  writer’s  notice.  There  are  many  Maples  which  do  not 
ripen  seed  in  spring,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  Elm  of  all 
our  native  sorts,  viz.,  the  Ulmus  crassifolia,  a  Texan  one,  whioh  does 
not  ripen  until  the  very  last  thing  in  autumn.  Seeds  of  the  early 
ripening  kinds,  sown  now,  give  seedlings  of  nice  size  by  September  or 
October. 

Hardy  Acacias  In  Bloom  In  Crieff.— A  correspondent  writes  : _ 

Again  the  Acacia  growing  in  a  garden  on  the  Comrie  Road,  Crieff,  has 
come  into  bloom.  The  Acacia  comes  of  a  large  family,  there  being  over 
four  hundred  varieties,  but,  so  far,  this  specimen  (which  is,  of  course,  of 
a  hardy  variety)  on  the  Comrie  Road  has  not  been  classed  at  all  definitely 
by  any  of  the  local  arboriculturists.  The  tree,  which  is  situated  in 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  garden  of  Aveland  House,  Crieff,  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Neave,  is  about  40  feet  high,  with  light  graceful 
stem.  The  foliage  is  that  of  the  hardy  Acacia  now  so  common  to  all 
gardeners,  and  which  are  numerous  all  over  this  district.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  Acacia  would  not  bloom  in  this  climate, 
until  two  years  ago  an  arboriculturist  passing  through  the  town 
noticed  this  one  in  bloom,  and  communicated  with  the  “  City  Press  ” 
on  the  subject.  This  tree  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe  by  the  late  Dr.  Guise,  who  at  one  time  resided  in 
the  house.  It  is  not  quite  clear  why  this  particular  tree  should  bloom 
profusely.  It  cannot  be  on  account  of  its  age,  for  a  young  shrub  of  the 
same  species  is  also  said  to  be  in  bloom  in  a  garden  on  the  same  road. 
Further  in  a  grove  of  Acacias  of  the  same  hardy  variety  in  a  nursery 
on  the  same  road,  having  an  equally  well  sheltered  and  sunny  position 
as  their  flowering  neighbours,  not  one  is  showing  the  slightest  evidence 
of  bloom,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  others  situated  in  many 
parts  of  the  town  and  district,  including  Drummond  Castle  Gardens, 
which  have  been  examined  during  the  past  week.  The  bloom  of  this 
Acacia  is  in  clusters  similar  in  size  and  form  to  that  of  the  Laburnum 
but  of  a  soft  white  colour  with  a  very  delicate  perfume. 


Ruta  graveolens,  the  common  or  garden  Rue,  has  a  very 
powerful  and  disagreeable  odour,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  bitter, 
nauseous,  volatile  oil  in  the  leaves.  The  plants  of  the  order  Rutacea? 
are  remarkable  for  their  strong  aromatic  or  foetid  odour.  They  have 
usually  anti-spasmodic  and  tonic  properties. 

Seneclo  auriculatissimus. — Quite  a  distinot  change  has  been 
made  in  the  section  of  the  genus  Senecio,  which  is  perhaps  best  known 
by  the  name  of  Cineraria,  by  the  introduction  of  this  yellow-flowered 
species.  Seeds  were  Bent  to  Kew  in  1889  from  British  Central  Africa,, 
and  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  1900.  It  is  a  plant  of  somewhat 
straggling  habit,  with  small,  curiously  shaped,  glaucous  leaves,  with 
large-winffpd  stipules,  and  produces  large,  loose  inflorescences  of 
bright  yellow  flowers  both  from  the  apices  of  the  branches  and  axillary 
buds.  The  individual  heads  of  flowers  are  1  inch  aoross,  and  composed 
of  ray  and  disc  florets,  the  former  being  similar  in  size  to  those  of 
S.  cruenta.  It  grows  well  under  similar  conditions  to  the  garden 
Cineraria,  and  may  be  trained  round  stakes  or  allowed  to  clothe  the 
base  of  a  pillar.  If  it  could  be  crossed  with  the  better  known 
Cinerarias  a  distinct  race  should  result.  Several  plants  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. — W.  D. 

A  rew  Good  Carnations. — When  at  Wellesbourne  House  the 
other  day,  Mr.  H.  Simes  showed  me  some  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
variety  Mrs.  W.  Lawson.  They  were  of  a  lovely  bright  rose  colour,  were 
large  and  full,  and  were  borne  on  very  stiff  stems.  It  is  evidently  a 
grand  variety,  but,  alas!  it  has  one  weakness — viz.,  a  distinct  aversion 
to  the  production  of  young  shoots  ;  it  is  therefore  not  likely  to  become 
very  common  for  some  years,  unless  this  weakness  can  be  overcome. 
Cecilia,  a  rich  yellow,  is  one  which  all  should  grow ;  R.  H.  Measures 
and  Iolanthe  are  good,  self-coloured  flowers  ;  Mrs.  Clibran  is  a  free 
bloomer,  which  all  should  grow,  it  struck  me  as  being  particularly 
distinct.  The  best  description  I  can  give  of  it,  from  memory,  is  that 
the  colour  is  rose-crimson  edged  with  white.  Lady  Margaret  Ismay  is 
a  large  full  flower,  with  a  white  ground,  edged  and  striped  with  magenta. 
Each  of  the  above  varieties  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who 
like  a  good  display  of  Carnations  in  pots  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months. — H.  D. 

Rubus  Inclsus. — Though  a  very  pretty  and  ornamental  plant,  the 
early  flowering  season  of  this  species  excludes  it  from  outdoor  collections 
exoept  in  places  where  sharp  spring  frosts  are  not  experienced.  It  is 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  makes  stout,  fairly  straight,  many- 
branched  stems,  7  to  8  feet  high,  clothed  with  numerous  small,  finely 
cut  leaves.  It  is  deciduous,  but  starts  into  growth  very  early,  the  leaves 
being  well  advanced  early  in  March.  About  the  end  of  March  the  first 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  the  flowering  period  continuing  until  mid- 
April.  The  flowers  are  borne  singly  from  every  bud  on  last  year’s 
wood ;  they  are  pure  white,  rather  more  than  an  inch  across,  and 
pendulous.  By  growing  in  a  cold  house  where  leaves  and  flowers  cannot 
be  injured  by  frost,  a  charming  combination  is  made  by  the  elegant,, 
pale  green  leaves  intermixed  with  white  blossoms.  Like  the  majority 
of  Rubus,  it  grows  well  in  any  good  loamy  soil,  and  gives  very  little  trouble. 
After  flowering,  if  the  fruit  is  not  required,  old  flowering  wood  should 
be  removed  to  give  light  and  air  to  young  growths.  In  the  Himalayan 
house  at  Kew  a  plant  may  now  be  seen. — W.  D. 

Cupressus  funebrls  var.  glauea. — Of  all  cultivated  Conifers 
there  is  not  one  that  can  lay  claim  to  more  gracefulness  and  beanty 
than  this,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  by  any  means  the  most  useful 
for  decorative  work  out  of  doors,  as  it  is  slightly  tender,  and  only 
succeeds  in  favoured  localities.  In  a  cold  house  it  is  quite  at  home, 
grows  freely,  and  does  not  mind  a  few  degrees  of  frost  reaching  itr 
providing  the  shelter  is  sufficient  to  keep  off  excessive  cold.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  where  it  is  said  to  be  a  favourite  plant  for  growing  in 
cemeteries.  It  was  introduced  into  European  gardens  in  184S  by 
Robert  Fortune,  but  has  never  become  very  common.  It  makes  quite 
a  tall  tree,  with  elegant  pendulous  branches  clothed  with  beautiful 
glaucous  foliage,  the  branches  often  hanging  down  to  a  length  of  2  or 
3  feet.  It  succeeds  well  grafted  on  stocks  of  C.  Goweniana,  lusitapioa, 
and  other  semi-tender  species  ;  and  likes  a  rather  light,  well  drained, 
and  loamy  soil.  Grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs  it  makes  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  decoration  of  corridors  or  rooms,  keeping  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  under  the  names  of 
C.  pendula  and  C.  kashmiriana,  which  are  synonyms  of  C.  funebris. 
— D.  K. 
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Barly  Potatoes. 


In  reference  to  Mr.  H.  Richards1  artiole  on  the  above  subjeot  on 
page  5  of  the  Jonrnal,  I  should  like  to  mention  that  I  find  the  old 
Snowdrop  an  excellent  second  early  Potato  on  a  light  dry  soil  with  a 
gravelly  bottom.  It  is  an  immense  cropper,  even  in  the  present  dry 
season,  and  of  first-rate  quality  and  flavour. — W.  R.  R. 


Exhibitors  as  Committeemen. 

I  READ  with  interest  “  W.  S.’s  ”  version  re  committeemen  being 
exhibitors.  As  my  opinion  is  very  strong  on  this  subject,  and  “  W.  8.” 
has  championed  the  committemen -exhibitors,  I  will  do  the  same  for  the 
outside  exhibitors.  I  can  with  confidence  recommend  all  exhibitors  to 
try  and  get  on  committees.  “W.  S.”  seems  to  say  they  are  useful 
men,  but  still  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  day  if 
they  were  all  committeemen.  Surely  one  exhibitor  is  as  good  as 
another  as  regards  helping  on  the  show.  Why  should  committeemen- 
exhibitors  take  advantage  over  the  outside  exhibitors  ?  for  outside 
exhibitors  expect  to  find  all  exhibitors  on  the  same  footing.  If  “  W.  S.” 
has  been  to  shows  as  an  exhibitor  he  will  probably  have  heard  the 
request  made  when  judging  time  arrives — “Outside,  gentlemen;  all 
exhibitors  outside.”  I  have  heard  some  of  these  committeemen- 
exhibitors  make  this  request,  then,  after  all  had  cleared  out,  they 
themselves  would  go  round  with  the  judges.  Now,  “W.  S.,”  take  a 
good  show  honourably  carried  on,  and  which  encourages  every  line  of 
horticulture,  you  will  find  none  of  the  committeemen  are  exhibitors. 
I  have  been  secretary  of  a  show  myself,  and  when  I  took  on  the  work 
one  of  my  objections  was  on  this  matter  of  committeemen-exhibitors. 
I  always  looked  well  after  all  exhibitors,  and  we  had  a  good  show. 
Supposing,  “  W.  S.,”  there  was  an  alteration  in  the  schedule,  and  it 
happened  to  be  to  the  committeemen-exhibitors’  benefit,  the  outsiders 
have  to  wait  a  month  or  two  before  they  get  the  schedule,  and  can 
prepare  for  the  show.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the 
committeemen-exhibitors.  My  experience  teaches  me,  too,  that  men 
experienced  in  the  art  of  exhibiting  make  the  best  committeemen  ;  but 
if  the  exhibitor  is  a  committeeman  he  looks  after  his  own  interest. 
— George  Wadeson,  Doveridge  Hall  Gardens. 


The  Shrewsbury  Schedule. 

After  pleading  guilty  to  lethargy,  and  readily  admitting  the 
superior  vivacity  (but  not  experience,  though)  of  Mr.  Crump,  I  thought 
to  escape  any  more  hard  knocks,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  case  of  having 
to  face  a  whole  gamut  of  epithets.  Because  I  failed  to  appreciate  the 
“  clearjand  corroborated  testimony”  furnished  by  Messrs.  Adnitt,  Wilson, 
and  Crump,  I  am  not  only  sceptical  and  obdurate,  but  also  vindictive 
and  shuffling.  This,  forsooth  !  from  an  opponent  who  takes  the  high 
ground  of  general  superiority  !  Not  satisfied  with  this,  Mr.  Crump  also 
threatens  me  with  a  “bogey  man”  in  the  shape  of  “  a  certain  V.M.H. 
on  the  Fruit  Committee.”  After  waiting  another  week  to  hear  what 
■this  “  pie  fingerer  ”  has  to  say  upon  the  subject,  I  now  claim  the  right 
of  offering  a  few  comments  upon  what  the  other  lovers  of  pastry  have 
advanced. 

Mr.  Adnitt  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  him  should  say  he  would  not  dream  of  making  a  wilful  blunder,  and 
it  is  not  often  there  is  muoh  “  mental  confusion  ”  about  him.  Knowing 
him  so  well,  I  also  boldly  affirm  that  Mr.  Adnitt  would  be  equally 
careful  not  to  claim  any  real  knowledge  of,  say,  varieties  of  Grapes.  He 
was  wroDgly  advised  by  men  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  If 
necessary  to  limit  white  Muscats  to  four  bunches  in  olass  73,  why  not 
, state  that  much  in  so  many  words,  and  not  make  the  blunder  of  bracketing 
Canon  Hall  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  p  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
as  worded  in  the  sohedule,  Mr.  Crump’s  wrath  notwithstanding. 

The  judges  who  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Canon  Hall  Muscat  in  the  class  for  two  distinct  varieties  knew  their 
business,  but  surely  it  is  most  inconsistent  to  group  these  two  perfectly 
distinct  sorts  “as  one  variety”  in  class  73,  and  to  admit  them  as 
distinot  in  another,  thereby  denying  to  the  successful  growers  of 
Muscats  an  advantage  in  the  matter  of  marks  in  one  class  and  giving 
■it  to  them  in  another.  Does  Mr.  Adnitt  mean  to  imply  that  legal 
opinion  had  to  be  invoked  in  1899  to  decide  whether  Canon  Hall  is  a 
Muscat  Grape  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  identical  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  or  not  ?  Will  he  find  time  to  state  exactly  what  the 
difficulty  was,  and  does  he  still  think  the  present  wording  of  the 
conditions  governing  class  73  the  correct  way  out  of  the  difficulty  P 
Is  it  too  muoh  to  expect  him  to  admit  that  a  blunder  was  made  ? — 
W.  Iggdlden. 


Ants. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  “A.  C.,”  on  page  13,  of  July  4th, 
I  had  a  small  house  of  Ferns  infested  with  ants  this  season,  so  I 
mixed  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Jeyes’  fluid  with  4  gallons  of  water,  and 
well  washed  the  staging  and  front  wall  of  the  house  with  it,  with  the 
result  that  I  have  not  been  troubled  since  with  ants.  I  had  previously 
used  it  in  one  of  my  plant  houses,  but  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  their 
nest,  and  poured  the  fluid  direct  on  it  with  the  same  result  as  above. 
I  should  advise  “A.  C.”  to  first  try  it  by  soaking  a  sponge  in  the 
solution,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  if 
their  nest  is  sufficiently  far  enough  from  the  tree  to  pour  some  of  the 
fluid  on  it. — W.  G.  Savage.  _ 


A  lady  from  Germany  tells  me  that  she  effectually  destroyed  ants 
by  sprinkling  their  runs  with  insect  powder.  A  gentleman  here  is 
suffering  from  a  plague  of  them  in  his  garden  (lawn),  which  is  overrun 
by  them,  on  too  large  a  scale  for  insect  powder,  and  he  cannot  find 
their  nests.  The  difficulty  is  to  destroy  the  ants  without  injuring  the 
grass. — H.  C.  Ripley,  Minster -Lot ell  Vicarage,  Witney. 

The  Lace-wing  Fly. 

I  first  noticed  the  appearance  of  this  insect  this  year  on  June  25th. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  dragon  flies,  viz.,  Neuroptera,  and  it 
is,  I  think,  more  lovely,  if  only  less  significant.  Such  a  delicate,  flimsy¬ 
looking  creature  seems  as  if  made  only  for  the  outward  beauty  it 
possesses,  and  when  once  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  uninitiated  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  forgotten.  But  I  think  it  is  so  little  known  to  the 
average  gardener  that  he  neither  knows,  or  perhaps  cares,  about  its 
beauty,  or  the  amount  of  use  it  can  be  the  author  of  to  him. 

Few  of  the  young  gardeners  of  my  experience  know  what  an  aphis 
lion  is,  and,  if  the  insect  is  pointed  out,  they  do  not  know  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  friends  they  have  in  the  garden.  Its  voracity  for  green  fly  is, 
I  should  think,  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  modest  ladybird.  The 
aphis  lion  is  the  larva  of  the  lace-wing,  and  is  such  a  curious  looking 
insect  that  it  does  not  fail  to  attraot  attention,  but  it  is  often,  I  think 
through  ignorance,  taken  as  an  insect  harmful  to  the  plant  it  is  found 
on,  and  very  naturally  killed.  An  incident  of  this  nature  I  was  the 
disgusted  witness  of  last  year.  I  pointed  out  some  lions  to  a  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  grower,  on  whose  plants  there  also  was  a  noble  army  of 
aphis.  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I  kill  all  those,”  meaning  the  lions,  “guess 
they’re  no  good.”  “  Alas  !  my  friend,”  said  I,  “  would  that  you  were  as 
learned  in  entomology  as  chrysanthology  (to  coin  a  word),  and  then 
you  would  know  the  evil,  too  late  to  remedy,  so  unthinkingly  committed 
through  ignorance.”  The  lace- wing  may  now  be  found  at  evening  time 
flying  about  the  Rose  garden,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  always,  when 
out  of  doors,  good  subjects  to  examine  for  lace-wings.  The  lions  may 
be  seen  in  the  day,  but  not  easily  at  eventide. — W.  H.  R.,  Kent. 

[Has  our  correspondent  taken  special  notioe  of  the  beautiful  eyes 
of  this  fly ;  or  experienced  the  nauseous  effluvia  which  the  excreted 
liquid  it  voluntarily  ejects  when  captured,  imparts  ?J 

Gros  Maroc  Grape. 

“  R.  M.”  need  have  no  fear  about  getting  a  crop  on  his  Gros  Maroc 
if  he  will  keep  it  well  stopped  during  this  summer,  so  as  to  keep  the 
foliage  thin  and  to  get  the  wood  well  matured,  and  at  the  winter  pruning 
to  prune  it  long,  leaving  about  6  inches  of  the  current  year’s  wood. 
My  Vine  has  two  rods,  on  one  of  which  are  twenty-four  bunches,  and  on 
the  other  fifteen  ;  the  rods  are  12  feet  long,  the  bunohes  range  in  weight 
from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  I  should  say  the  total  weight  is  between  40  lbs. 
and  50  lbs. — John  Kitley. 


“  R.  M.”  seems  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  statement  anent  Grape 
Gros  Maroc  (see  page  13,  July  4th),  simply  because  he  is  not  alone  in 
being  unsuccessful  in  the  culture  of  this  variety.  He  ought  not  to 
think  it  so  very  extraordinary  that  there  are  growers  who  can  succeed, 
and  even  grow  large  bunches  as  well  as  large  crops.  I  have  little 
doubt  in  saying  that  there  are  other  successful  growers.  If  not,  why 
is  the  Grape  grown  for  market  at  all  ?  A  market  grower  cannot  afford 
to  grow  scanty  crops.  I  certainly  am  not  acquainted  with  any  growers 
of  Gros  Maroc  on  a  large  scale  for  market,  but  have  seen  the  Grape 
exhibited  in  shop  windows  often,  and  at  prices  realised  nowadays  it 
stands  to  reason  it  is  not  being  grown  at  a  loss.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  make  public  the  locality  of  the  Vine  or  name  of  the 
grower,  the  latter  being  quite  unaware  that  any  notice  concerning  his 
Grapes  had  appeared  in  print  till  several  days  after  publication ;  but  I 
think  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  regularly  subscribe  to  the 
Journal  (“  Our  Journal  ”),  so  “  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.” 
The  rod  is  18  feet  in  length,  and  nineteen  years  old  ;  now  there  ia 
added  two  extension  rods,  one  on  each  side,  these  are  three  years  old, 
and  carry  wh&t  bunches  there  may  be  room  for.  I  have  seen  five  and 
six. — W.  H.  R. 

[Our  correspondent  sends,  in  confidence,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  grower  of  Grape  Gros  Maroc,  to  whom  he  formerly  referred  as 
being  so  successful.  “  R.  M.”  will  please  aooept  the  reply  from 
“  W.  H.  R  ”  ;  one  is  not  always  free  to  publish  others’  names  and 
addresses. — Ed.] 
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Rose  Hedges. 

Why  should  the  majority  of  hedges  planted  in  gardens  be  formed 
of  Holly,  Box,  Yew,  or  Privet  ?  They  are,  of  course,  valuable  in 
some  cases  where  they  form  a  thick  set  boundary,  but  when  only  a 
screen  is  necessary  to  divide  one  part  of  the  garden  from  another,  by 
all  means  let  us  have  something  as  attractive  as  possible,  something 
which  will  gladden  the  eye  with  beauty  in  summertime,  and  laden 
the  air  with  sweet  perfume.  Then  let  us  have  hedges  formed  of 
Roses.  Happy,  indeed,  was  the  thought  which  prompted  the  planting 
of  the  first  Rose  hedge,  for  the  idea  has  “caught  on,”  and  many 
hedges  will  in  the  future  be  “things  of  beauty”  indeed.  Before 
planting  it  is  necessary,  in  all  instances,  that  a  good  foundation  be 
laid  by  thoroughly  preparing  the  soil.  Mark  off  a  space  3  or  4  feet 
in  width,  trench  the  land  deeply,  add  plenty  of  manure,  and  plant 
during  autumn  or  winter.  In  pressing  cases  the  planting  may  be 
done  in  summer  if  the  plants  are  obtained  in  pots,  and  copious  supplies 
of  water  can  be  given. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  various  forms  of  hedges,  and 
the  varieties  of  Roses  suitable  for  each.  For  a  tall  hedge,  from  5  to 
8  feet  in  height,  some  kind  of  support  for  the  plants  will  he  necessary. 
A  simple  method  of  erecting  a  support  is  to  drive  deeply  into  the 
ground  stout  poles,  at  distances  of  about  9  feet  apart.  These  should 
be  connected  with  four  or  five  rows  of  strong  galvanised  wire,  strained 
very  tightly.  If  every  alternate  pole  is  allowed  to  rise  3  or  4  feet 
above  the  top  wire,  the  Roses,  when  trained  to  them,  will  break  up 
the  outline,  and  form  a  series  of  miniature  pillars  above  the  hedge. 
Galvanised  iron  uprights  may  bn  substituted  for  the  wooden  poles. 
The  Roses  should  be  planted  4  feet  apart,  be  pruned  hard  the  first 
spring  after  planting,  and  afterwards  be  allowed  to  ramble  freely.  As 
growth  advances,  tie  the  shoots  to  the  wires  and  pillars  until  they 
have  covered  their  allotted  space,  then  allow  them  to  hang  somewhat 
loosely.  The  only  after  pruning  necessary  will  be  to  cut  out  dead 
and  very  old  wood,  so  as  to  allow  room  for  young  shoots  to  develop, 
and  also  to  remove  the  points  of  those  shoots  which  overhang  walks 
too  much.  Do  not  forget  to  give  such  a  hedge  its  annual  dressing  of 
rich  manure,  for  the  “  Queen  of  Summer,”  even  when  growing  in  a 
hedge,  still  needs  liberal  fare. 

Good  varieties  for  planting  in  the  way  above  indicated  are — 
Aglaia,  yellow  rambler  ;  Crimson  Rambler,  Thalia,  white  rambler  ; 
Euphrosyne,  pink  rambler;  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg,  bright  red  ;  LoDgworth  Rambler,  bright  crim-on  ; 
Ayrshire  Ruga,  pale  flesh  ;  Polyantha  Simplex,  white;  Gracilis,  bright 
pink;  Alpina,  bright  rose;  and  Dundee  Rambler.  Truly  a  hedge 
formed  of  a  few,  or  all  of  the  above  Roses,  would  in  its  season  give  a 
picturesque  display  such  as  one  might  look  for  in  vain  at  any  show. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  for  various  positions  prefer  hedges  of 
moderate  height,  from  3  to  5  feet,  which  need  no  supports.  There  are 
several  species  and  varieties  of  Roses  splendidly  adapted  for  such 
purposes.  Tne  yellow  and  copper  Austrian  Briers,  if  planted  together, 
lorm  a  thick  and  beautiful  boundary  for  a  Rose  or  terrace  garden. 
Plant  them  in  a  double  row  in  zigzag  fashion.  Rosa  rugosa  alba, 
R.  rugosa  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  semi-double  white;  and  R.  rugosa 
rubra,  are  also  suitable  for  the  same  purpose.  Any  of  the  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers  will  form  good  hedges  too.  Some  of  the  best  varieties 
are  Amy  Robsart,  deep  rose  ;  Flora  Mclvor,  white;  Lady  Penzance, 
copper  yellow ;  and  Jeannie  Deans,  scarlet  crimson.  During  the 
autumn  months  their  bright  red  seed  pods  form  an  additional 
attraction,  aDd  they  are  most  valuable  tor  decorative  purposes  when 
cut.  Almost  everybody  knows  the  old  common  pink  and  crimson 
China  Roses;  they  also  are  useful  for  forming  stiff  upright  hedges. 
Fabvier,  crimson  scarlet;  and  Ducher,  white,  are  other  good  China 
Roses  useful  for  the  same  purpose.  The  pruning  necessary  for  hedges 
of  this  description  is  to  cut  out  dead  wood,  and  in  March  clip  lightly 
with  the  shears  to  keep  strong  shoots  from  spoiling  the  outline. 

Unsightly  fences  are  still  sometimes  met  with  in  gardens  both 
large  and  small  ;  no  one  should  tolerate  so  great  an  eyesore  in  such 
days  as  these,  when  Rose  trees  can  be  bought  so  cheaply.  If  the 
position  is  a  fairly  open  one,  and  not  greatly  overhung  by  trees,  by 
all  means  plant  Roses,  and  let  them  ramble  over  the  lence  ;  the  eye¬ 
sore  will  then  be  quickly  converted  into  a  beautiful  Rose  hedge.  All 
the  varieties  recommended  for  tall  hedges  will  answer  in  this  case. 

There  may  be,  among  the  many  who  scan  these  notes,  a  few 
whose  thoughts  go  back  to  the  days  of  old,  to  some  dear  old-fashioned 
garden  in  the  country,  around  which  cluster  memories  of  youth,  and 
those  memories  may  awaken  visions  of  the  lovely  old  striped  Damask 


Roses.  These,  too,  if  planted  a  couple  of  feet  apart,  will  fortn'a 
splendid  hedge,  which  may  be  kept  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet  by 
close  or  moderate  pruning.  To  those  who  belong  to  the  “days  of 
old,”  but  whom  we  still  delight  to  have  with  us,  I  say,  Plant  the 
old  striped  Rosa  Mundi,  or  Village  Maid,  and  the  York  and  Lancaster, 
red  and  white  striped,  side  by  side,  and  let  us  all  forget  the  strifes 
of  old  when  our  land  was  laid  desolate,  and  unite  in  doing  homage  to 
the  “Queen  of  Summer”  while  enjoying  the  beauties  with  which  6he 
surrounds  us. — H.  D. 

Superior  Climbing  Roses. 

The  most  effective  climbing  Roses  are  those  which  are  free  in 
growth,  clothing  pillars,  walls,  or  trellises,  or  whatever  they  are 
trained  upon,  with  strong  and  vigorous  stems,  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
carry  abundance  of  flowering  shoots.  In  the  ca6e  of  these  quantity  is 
before  quality,  a  climbing  Rose  not  being  expected  to  produce  flowers 
of  exhibition  merit.  In  a  sense,  however,  the  flowerB  have  a  special 
merit  of  their  own,  and  in  their  particular  way  they  are  better  adapted 
for  the  place  they  fill  than  the  most  correctly  built  and  formed  flowers 
could  be.  The  main  purpose  of  climbing  Roses  is  to  exhibit  a  loose, 
rambling,  informal  beauty  of  prolonged  duration  ;  to  create  an  effect 
not  only  with  the  flowers,  but  with  a  graceful  display  of  vigorous 
growths,  depending  sprays,  charming  buds,  as  well  as  half-opened  and 
fully  developed  flowers.  The  various  sections  of  Roses  differ  somewhat 
in  their  manner  of  growth  and  the  production  of  bldoms,  but  all  must 
have  the  capacity  of  producing  long  stems  from  which  lateral  shoots 
may  be  produced  bearing  the  blooms.  These  may  be  cut  out  occasion¬ 
ally  and  their  places  taken  by  others,  as  by  this  means  the  Roses  may 
be  kept  healthy  and  vigorous.  Frequently,  however,  the  exigencies  of 
the  position  on  which  the  Roses  are  trained  will  not  permit  of  this 
being  carried  out  to  the  base  of  the  plant.  This  can  then  be  altered 
to  the  base  of  the  position  on  which  the  tree  is  trained,  the  main  stem 
from  the  ground  where  the  tree  is  planted  being  thick,  woody,  and 
devoid  of  shcots  or  foliage. 

Amongst  the  earliest  to  flower,  and  continuing  some  time  in 
attractive  condition,  are  the  Polyantha  or  Multiflora  Roses.  Crimson 
Rambler,  with  its  fine  clusters  of  small,  red,  double  flowers,  which  are 
numerous  and  pleasing,  commands  considerable  popularity  among  the 
climbiDg  Roses  used  tor  the  decoration  of  many  modern  villas  ;  when 
well  established,  strong  growths  8  to  10  feet  long  are  sent  up  ;  the 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  green  glossy  character.  Carmine  Pillar  is  similar 
in  colour  to  the  last,  being  carmine  crimson,  but  the  flowers  are  single 
in  character  ;  it  is  of  robust  growth  ;  the  blooms  are  of  large  size, 
sweetly  scented,  and  abundantly  produced.  Climbing  White  Pet  is  a 
very  pretty  companion  and  contrast  to  Crimson  Rambler  ;  the 
clusters  are  numerous,  and  the  white  blooms,  which  are  very  pure  in 
colour,  have  short  and  numerous  petals,  the  whole  bloom  beiDg  very 
full  and  double.  Thalia  is  a  new  climbing  Rose  belonging  to  this 
section,  and  produces  bunches  of  creamy  white  flowers,  it  is  known 
as  the  White  Rambler.  Euphrosyne  has  carmine  buds  changing  to 
pure  rose,  this  is  termed  the  Pink  Rambler.  Aglaia  has  canary 
yellow  flowers  in  pyramidal  clusters,  and  is  known  as  the  Yellow 
Rambler.  Helene  and  Psyche  are  two  new  seedlings  from  Crimson 
Rambler.  The  former  grows  considerably  stronger  than  the  Crimson 
Rambler,  the  flowers  being  of  a  violet  colour  ;  Psyche  has  large,  pale, 
rosy  pick  blooms  in  clusters.  Electra  is  a  new  and  attractive 
Polyantha  variety,  with  pale,  yellow  flowers,  and  is  becoming  popular. 

The  Evergreen  Roses  are  valuable  climbers,  and  grow  rapidly.  The 
term  evergreen  is  applied  because  they  retain  their  foliage  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  the  blooms  are  in  bunches.  Flora  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  blush  and  white,  the  blooms  being  very  freely 
produced.  Felicite  Perpetu6  has  blooms  of  creamy  white,  reverse  of 
petals  pink.  It  is  a  splendid  pillar  Rose,  the  immense  clusters  of 
blooms  being  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  Ayrshire  Roses  are  of  slender  trailing  habit  and  very  rapid 
growth.  Ruga,  pale  flesh,  and  Dundee  Rambler,  white  tinged  pink, 
are  two  of  the  best  varieties ;  both  are  large  and  double.  They  are 
specially  adapted  for  large  rough  poles,  stumps  of  trees,  and  old  walls. 
Among  the  hybrid  climbing  Roses  there  are  a  few  excellent  varieties. 
Madame  D’Arblay  is  one;  it  is  a  very  free  flowering,  small  cluster 
Rose,  having  white  blooms  ;  the  foliage  is  small,  growth  strong.  The 
Garland  has  small  white  and  lilac  blooms  in  very  large  clusters. 
Longworth  Rambler  is  a  superb  variety,  the  bright  crimson  blooms 
being  produced  in  clusters.  Noisette  Roses  comprise  some  of  the 
choicest,  and  these  invariably  command  a  good  position  on  a  south 
aspect  in  very  good  soil.  Alister  Stella  Gray  is  a  climbing  miniature 
flowered  variety.  The  blooms  are  similar  to  Crimson  Rambler,  but  in 
colour  yellow,  with  orange  centres  ;  they  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
medium  size.  Aim6e  Vibert  is  a  pure  white,  small  blooming  variety, 
also  in  clusters.  W.  A.  Richardson  is  beautiful  in  the  bud  ;  the  colour 
is  orange  yellow.  Reve  d’Or  is  a  deep  yellow  free  climber.  Mardchal 
Niel  ought  to  be  mentioned,  though  it  only  succeeds  well  outdoors  in 
favourable  situations. 
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Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  are  a  lew  Vrry  good  climbing 
varieties.  One  of  the  best  is  Glory  of  Cheshunt,  which  makes  a 
fine  pillar  Rose  and  gives  bright,  vivid  crimson  blooms ;  the  habit 
of  growth  is  vigorous,  and  it  is  free  flowering.  Climbing  Victor 
Verdier  being  of  a  very  vigorous  growth  is  an  excellent  pillar  Rose,  and 
produces  bright  cherry  red  blooms ;  Bessie  Johnson,  a  lree  growing 
sort,  blush  white,  is  good,  so  also  is  Princess  Louisa  Victoria,  of  strong 
robust  habit,  bearing  light  silvery  pink  blooms.  The  Hybrid  China 
Roses  comprise  some  good  kinds.  The  best  are  Blairi  No.  2,  blush 
pink  ;  Charles  Lawson,  deep  rose  ;  Madame  Plantier,  pure  white  ; 
Vivid,  crimson  ;  and  Coupe  d’Hebe,  waxy  pink.  All  these  are  fine 
pillar  Roses,  and  adapted  for  other  forms  of  climbing.  Tea  Roses 
embrace  some  excellent  kinds  for  climbing,  and  all  beautiful.  Reme 
Olga  de  Wurtemberg;  this  is  a  showy  climbing  Rose,  rather  loose 
growing,  but  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  which  is  a 
seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  variety  of 


A  Galaxy  of  Roses. 

One  of  the  finest  assemblages  of  Roses  in  a  limited  space  that  1 
have  ever  seen,  was  quite  recently  in  the  garden  attached  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  Burrough  Hill,  Bannister’s  Hall,  The  Avenue, 
Southampton,  and  is  a  distinct  proof  of  what  may  be  done  to  beautify 
a  garden,  even  to  the  extent  of  much  magnificence,  within  a  limited 
area.  Ffteen  years  since  Mr.  Hill  purchased  the  property  of  3  acres 
situated  at  the  south  side  of  the  public  common,  and  facing  what  is 
now  the  County  Cricket  Ground.  The  Southampton  Common  is 
noted  for  its  magnificent  trees,  Oak  and  Elm  especially  luxuriating 
here,  which  is  a  distinct  proof  that  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  and  holding 
nature,  just  the  soil  in  which  Roses  luxuriate.  From  then  until  now 
Mr.  Hill  has  yearly  planted  Roses,  including  new  varieties  aB  they 
appear,  until  the  collection  at  the  present  moment  numbers  something 
like  3000  plants.  The  great  charm  in  the  planting  is  the  fact  that. 


LILIUM  LOWI.  (See  Note  on  page  52.) 


merit ;  it  has  deep  coloured  canary  yellow  blooms,  large,  full,  tinged 
with  salmon.  Climbing  Niphetos  is  pure  white,  like  the  ordinary 
variety,  but  of  more  vigorous  habit.  Perle  des  Jardins,  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good,  yellow  flowered  climber  for  a  south  aspect.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  very  hardy  and  perhaps  the  most  popular  climber  grown  ; 
it  does  well  everywhere  and  in  any  position  ;  the  buff  orange  flowers 
are  freely  produced.  Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  commonly  termed  a 
Red  Gloire,  being  similar  to  that  variety  in  every  way  except  colour 
and  shape  of  buds,  which  are  long  pointed,  deep  carmine  tint. 

The  Waltham  Climbers,  1,  2,  and  3,  are  of  climbing  habit,  and 
have  been  raised  as  seedlings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon.  They  are  crimson 
Roses  of  different  shades.  Of  Bourbon  Roses  the  best  representative 
climber  belonging  to  this  class  is  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  The 
climber  must  be  distinguished  from  the  non-climber  of  the  same  name 
and  class.  It  produces  fine  foliage,  and  has  large,  pale  blush  flowers. 
Climbing  Roses  are  frequently  seen  not  doing  well  owing  to  not 
receiving  plenty  of  moisture  and  support  at  the  roots.  Rectify  this, 
and  a  great  change  will  come  over  them.  They  will  send  up  clean 
and  healthy  growths,  and  eventually  produce  abundance  of  bloom. 
— E.  D.  S. 


there  is  no  formal  design,  the  plants  having  been  added  whenever  an 
opportunity  afforded  itself,  amongst  fruit  trees,  vegetables,  flower 
borders,  in  fact  everywhere.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
varieties,  but  a  few  illustrations  may  be  of  service  to  others  in 
planting  during  the  coming  season. 

Adjoining  the  public  road  is  a  thick  neatly  kept  hedge  of  ever¬ 
green  Privet  ;  in  this  bays  3  feet  wide  are  cut  about  every  8  feet.  In 
the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  hedge  in  each  of  these  bays  is  planted  a 
tall  standard  of  Rose  Ranunculoides,  known  here  as  the  “Seven 
Sisters  ”  Rose.  The  white,  blush  tinted,  thickly  placed  blossoms  show 
to  perfection  with  such  a  wealth  of  greenery  underneath,  and  as  the 
“heads”  are  free  and  flowing  in  growth  they  are  quite  informal. 
The  6  feet  stock  upon  which  the  Rose  was  worked  Is  evidently  a 
Manetti.  Behind  these  white-flowering  standards  are  huge  plants  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  literally  smothered  with  blossoms.  Some  of  these 
single  plants  are  fully  15  feet  long,  12  feet  high,  and  as  they  are 
trained  flat  their  flowering  area  is  considerable.  The  Yellow  Rambler 
Aglaia,  which  is  thought  by  so  many  persons  to  be  phy  in  flower,  here 
quite  contradicts  such  a  suggestion.  Treated  as  Mr.  Hill  has  it,  it  is 
one  mass  of  its  pale  yellow  flowers,  quite  altering  my  previous  opinion 
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about  the  variety.  A  plant  of  Margaret  Dickson,  fully  8  feet  high, 
quite  informally  trained,  was  bearing  a  huge  crop  of  its  handsome 
flowers. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  there  are  several  continuous  arches,  some 
50  yards  long,  10  feet  high,  quite  a  mass  of  blossom  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d’Or,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Celine 
Forestic  r,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  rambling 
away  in  a  huge  tangle,  all  emitting  a  wealth  of  blossom  with  an 
excess  of  perfume.  It  was  the  freedom  of  growth,  coupled  with  the 
enormity  of  flower,  that  led  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Hill,  *•  Do  you 
manure  heavily  ?  ”  “  No,”  was  the  reply,  “  the  soil  is  so  good,  a 

sandy  loam  on  clay,  that  we  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  and 
as  the  soil  was  so  well  prepared  when  laid,  and  so  much  added  to 
then,  that  with  smh  growth  as  you  see  I  am  afraid  to  manure  now.” 
When  we  see  sucker-like  shoots  of  Crimson  Rambler  push  up  from 
the  base  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  reach  12  feet  high  in  one  season, 
one  cannot  say  manure  is  needed. — E.  Molyneux. 


- 4  'O*  ► - 

Book  Notice. 


Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture.* 

The  third  of  four  volumes  which  is  understood  to  comprise  this 
magnificent  and  essential  horticultural  reference  work  has  been  issued 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  Americans  have  received  the  publication 
as  something  which  they  had  waited  on,  something  to  which  they  can  now 
turn  for  instrnction  and  guidance,  and  when  in  difficulty  over  plant 
names.  We  have  discussed  the  scope  and  treatment  of  this  Cyclopaedia 
in  foregoing  volumes,  and  need  not  repeat  ourselves.  The  compilation 
is  comprehensive,  and  worthy  of  the  leading  position  to  which  it  has 
unanimously  been  accorded  by  our  kinsmen  “  on  the  other  side.”  Great 
Britain  is  not  large  enough  to  require,  in  any  of  our  gardening 
dictionaries,  a  divisional  treatment  of  its  area;  but  the  United  States 
of  America  conjointly  form  a  broad  and  expansive  continent, 
necessitating  a  system  of  sectionising  its  extent  into  certain  limited 
areas,  so  that  the  cultural  operations  and  the  products,  being  alike  or 
nearly  alike  within  such  areas,  can  be  written  of  in  a  summarised 
form.  Thus  the  large  State  of  Nebraska,  with  its  nine  pomological 
districts  is  separately  treated  of  by  an  expert  whose  experience  embraces 
all  the  variations  of  this  region.  In  some  cases  a  genus  is  contributed 
to  by  three  or  more  authors,  each  especially  versed  in  whatever  line  he 
conveys  intelligence  upon.  Thus  the  modest  Nemophila  has  the  benefit 
of  three  exponents,  one  who  describes  the  genus,  and  two  who  deal  with 
the  culture  in  different  latitudes  of  the  country.  Nepenthes  and  other 
large  and  important  genera  receive  the  full  attention  they  deserve,  and 
numerous  woodouts  and  other  illustrations  are.furnished.  But  the  work 
will  speak  for  itself  wherever  it  goes  ;  we  fully  recommend  it. 


A  mysterious  Tree. — It  is  seldom  in  modern  times  one  hears  of 
something  that  cannot  be  explained,  but  in  a  forest  of  AdelsO,  an  island 
in  Lake  Malar,  in  Sweden,  is  an  old  Fir  tree  stump,  standing  alone  on 
high  ground  far  from  any  dwelling.  The  forest  round  was  cut  down 
lately,  but  the  stump  remains,  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence  to 
the  peasants  on  the  island  and  the  many  woodcutters  who  come  to  work 
there  in  the  winter.  There  are  three  holes  in  the  stump,  but  in  only 
one  of  them  is  treasure  found.  It  is  unknown,  says  “  M.  S.,*’  in  “  Country 
Life,”  for  anyone  to  have  visited  the  stump  and  found  the  hole  quite 
empty.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  on  the  island  that  if  the  treasure  is 
taken  away  there  is  sure  to  be  more  a  few  days  after.  The  treasure  is 
always  copper  money  or  small  articles  of  jewellery.  Do  birds  steal 
them  and  hide  them  in  the  hole  ?  If  so,  where  can  they  find  such 
things  ?  The  peasants  are  never  known  to  open  their  windows,  and 
there  is  no  village  or  market  on  the  island,  which  measures  only  twelve 
miles  by  three  miles.  The  writer  visited  the  stump  for  the  first  time  on 
October  30th,  1900,  and  found  four  pieces  of  money  amongst  the 
sawdust  in  the  hole.  On  each  of  three  visits  during  the  winter  she 
found  ooins.  There  were  no  footmarks,  even  of  birds,  in  the  snow 
which  was  lying  deep  round  the  stump.  The  peasants  believe  it  is 
spirits  who  put  things  in  the  stump,  the  island  being  full  of  old  grave 
mounds  ;  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  very  early  times  ;  an  old 
ruined  stone  fort  stands  on  the  highest  point.  Many  curiosities  are 
constantly  being  found.  Quite  recently  a  woodcutter  was  felling  a 
tree,  which,  falling  over  on  one  side,  left  half  its  roots  standing  out  of 
the  ground  ;  on  one  of  them  glittered  a  golden  arm  band.  The  man 
received  a  large  sum  for  it  from  the  National  Museum  in  Stockholm, 
where  the  jewel  may  now  be  seen. — M.  S. 


*  “  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture.”  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  N — Q. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.  21s.  net. 


Weather  In  Xiondon. — Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  was  a  most 
trying  day,  even  to  those  who  enjoy  heat.  In  the  shade  the  temperature 
was  87° ;  while  Friday  was  more  stifling,  though  not  so  soorchingly  hot. 
Saturday  was  fortunately  cloudy,  and  much  more  agreeable,  as  was 
Sunday  and  also  Monday.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  sun  was 
powerful  on  both  days. 

Appointments. — Mr.  Galloway,  who  has  been  for  the  last  two 
years  general  foreman  at  Gosford,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
there,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Thos.  Cook.  *  *  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Galt,  well 

known  in  connection  with  gardening  journalism,  has  been  appointed 
Instructor  in  Horticulture  under  the  Berkshire  County  Council. 

A  Preventive  of  Mosquitoes. — If  all  the  preventives  for 
mosquitoes  were  effectual  no  one  in  all  the  wide  world  need  be 
troubled  with  these  dreadful  little  marauders.  We  hear  that  the 
Castor  Oil  plant  has  been  found  to  be  so  distasteful  to  the  mosquito 
that  it  will  neither  remain  about  the  premises  where  the  trees  are 
planted  nor  in  apartments  where  the  cut  branches,  leaves,  and  seeds 
have  been  exposed.  This  fact  is  so  well  known  in  Egypt  that  it  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  the  tree  planted  around  a  house  in  places  where 
the  mosquito  is  numerous.  It  is  said  that  beneath  the  leaves  of  the 
Ricinus  there  is  a  poison  that  is  fatal  to  the  mosquito,  but,  curiously, 
even  in  rooms  where  the  plant  is  kept,  dead  mosquitoes  are  not  found. 

Chiswick  Gardens. — Even  though  the  past  month  and  a  half  has 
been  excessively  droughty  in  and  around  London,  the  crops  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at.  Chiswick  have  not  been  fresher  or 
finer  to  appearance  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Peas,  Lettuces,  and 
other  trials  were  particularly  noticeable  in  this  respect.  The  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Committee,  indeed,  were  so  well  satisfied,  and  perhaps 
surprised,  that  when  inspecting  the  trials  of  these  two  vegetables  named 
above,  they  made  a  reoord  in  the  trial  book  kept  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
which  conveyed  their  pleasure  at  seeing  such  fine  examples  of  culture. 
A  new  garden  would  appear,  then,  to  be  more  than  ever  doomed,  if  such 
good  results  can  still  be  obtained  in  the  old  acres  at  Chiswick.  The 
question  of  a  hall  is  actively  engaging  the  minds  of  men  in  a  certain 
quarter;  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  matter  in  time. 

American  Pomological  Society. — The  details  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  BuffalOj 
September  12th  and  13th,  1901,  are  rapidly  being  perfected,  and  will 
soon  be  announced.  The  programme  contains  the  names  of  a  number 
of  the  most  prominent  horticulturists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  is  particularly  rich  in  topics  of  practical  importance  to  fruit 
growers.  Among  the  subjects  already  arranged  for  are  the  following, 
which  we  announce  for  their  probable  interest  to  many  of  our  readers  : — 
‘‘A  Comparison  of  Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  Fiuit  Culture,”  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  “Orchard  Renovation,”  by  J.  H.  Hale, 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  to  be  discussed  by  R.  S.  Eaton,  Wolfville, 
Nova  Scotia ;  W.  T.  Maooun,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  others.  “  Quality 
and  the  Market,”  by  C.  W.  Garfield,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  to  be 
discussed  by  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.Y. ;  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  others.  “  Developments  and  Needs  of  the  Export  Trade 
in  North  American  Fruits,”  by  L.  Wolverton,  Grimsby,  Ontario;  to  be 
discussed  by  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Powell,  Briaroliff  Manor,  N.Y. ;  H.  M. 
Dunlap,  Savoy,  III. ;  Henry  E.  Dosch,  Hillsdale,  Ore.,  and  others. 
“Fermentation  of  Fruit  Juices  by  Control  Methods,”  by  Prof.  Wm.  B. 
Alwood,  Blaoksburg,  Va.  “  Some  Experiments  in  Orohard  Treatment, 
and  the  Results,”  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Webster,  Wooster,  lOhio.  “  The 
Mango  ;  Its  Propagation  and  Culture,”  by  Prof.  E.  Gale,  Mangonia, 
Fla.  “Loquat  Culture,”  by  C.  P.  Taft,  Orange,  Cal.  “  The  Utilisation 
of  Culls  in  Commercial  Orchards,”  by  Judge  F.  Wellhouse,5Fairmount, 
Kane.  One  evening  will  be  devoted  to  a  joint  session  with4the  National 
Bee-keepers’  Association,  during  which  the  following  topics  will  be 
discussed  :  “  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  in  Bloom,”  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach, 
Geneva,  N.Y.  “  Bees  as  Fertilisers  of  Flowers,”  by  Prof.  James 
Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Canada.  The  discussion  of  these  topics  will  be  led 
by  R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mioh.  Other  topics  will^be  announced 
later. 
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Disease  of  the  White  Illy. — We  would  refer  our  readers  to  an 
intei  esting  report  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  transactions  of 
the  R.H.S.  Scientific  Committee,  and  to  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  thereupon. 

Popularity  of  Oranges  and  Demons. — The  popularity  of  these 
Citrus  fruits  is  increasing  year  by  year  in  the  most  regular  manner. 
Ten  years  ago  the  value  of  the  imported  fruit  came  to  £1,756,852.  In 
1895  it  was  £2,476,510,  while  last  year  it  reached  a  very  high  point, 
representing  £2,635,471.  This  total  has  never  been  exceeded  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1897,  when 
the  value  was  £2,677,070,  the  result  of  an  extra  plentiful  crop. 

Green  Arsenold  (reports  the  “American  Agrionlturist ”)  is  a 
substitute  for  Paris  green,  applied  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  more 
bulky  than  Paris  green,  and  contains  no  acetic  acid,  and  is  not  apt  to 
burn  the  foliage.  It  can  be  used  in  solution  or  dry.  It  has  been 
tested  thoroughly  by  experts,  and  has  the  deoided  advantage  over 
Paris  green  (1)  in  costing  less,  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  and  (2)  in  being  a 
very  finely  pulverised  powder,  which  remains  easily  in  suspension  when 
in  water. 

The  Temple  Rose  Show. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  the  success  of  this  exhibition  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  new 
departure  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the 
finance  sub-committee  when  taking  stock  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year.  “  Well  begun  is  half  done,”  and  considering  the  counter 
attractions  upon  July  4th  last,  it  requires  but  a  better  arrangement  of 
the  date  to  put  the  new  show  upon  a  prosperous  course  and  in  an 
established  position  as  an  event  of  the  year. 

Flower  Show. — Malahide  and  its  surrounding  districts  have 
awakened  to  the  practical  effeots  which  flow  from  a  flower  display, 
and  on  Saturday  last  inaugurated  their  first  show.  The  day  was  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  the  scene  was  the  spacious  grounds 
adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel,  where,  during  the  afternoon,  a  band 
discoursed  a  pleasing  selection  of  music.  The  floral  exhibits,  displayed 
in  marquees,  evidenced  a  high  order  of  merit  for  cottage  gardening. 
It  is  impossible  to  outline  the  various  winners  in  their  allotted  classes. 
The  following  embrace  the  most  active  spirits  in  organising  this 
display — Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Mrs.  A.  Olpherts  (Lisson  Hall, 
Swords),  Miss  Hone  (Basker  Hill,  Claughran),  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes 
(Raheny).  Their  next  meeting  is  dated  for  November,  or  a  winter 
show,  and  the  committee  expect  a  goodly  array  of  Chrysanthemums  to 
be  staged. 

Flowers  In  Season. — Messrs.  Kelway  kindly  forwarded  a 
selection  of  handsome  varieties  of  Delphiniums  a  few  days  ago.  These 
displayed  some  very  distinctive  colours,  and  oonveyed  to  our  minds 
imaginative  impressions  of*the  lovely  and  attractive  beds  and  borders 
that  mast  be  on  view  at  the  Lang  port  Nurseries.  Delphiniums  add  a 
feature  of  great  beauty  to  the  hardy  herbaceous  borders;  the  proper 
system  of  planting  for  the  highest  effect  being  not  that  of  here  a 
plant,  there  a  plant,  but  well-massed  groups.  The  best  of  Messrs. 
Kelway’s  novelties  were  Lord  Chesham,  with  gentian-blue  edge  and 
maroon  centre;  Capt.  Holford,  light  blue  sepals  with  lilac-tinted  petals; 
Dr.  Mead,  semi-double,  ruddy -lilao  tipped  around  the  edge  with  gentian. 
Britain’s  Pride  was  very  distinctive,  of  a  remarkably  bright  sky-blue 
colour,  ruddy  inside,  with  oreamy  staminate  petals.  Ragged  Robin  is 
pale  blue,  and  exceedingly  graceful.  Imperial  Majesty,  violet  red, 
very  good ;  and  Capt.  Lambton,  ruddy  violet  inside,  gentian  outside. 
These  are  our  selection  of  the  best. 

Variorum. — Mr.  Prince  says  he  has  never  known  a  season  so 
favourable  for  the  beautiful  Roses  he  so  ably  cultivates.  *  *  At 

Wrexham,  a  centre  of  the  Strawberry  picking  industry,  a  local  doctor 
asked  the  farmers  to  provide  carbolic  soap,  and  to  insist  on  making  the 
pickers  wash  themselves  thoroughly  before  being  allowed  amongst  the 
fruits.  *  *  We  have  received  a  paper  published  in  Adelaide  and 

Melbourne,  named  “  Garden  and  Field,”  in  which  Mr.  Peter  Barr, 
Y.M.H.,  has  an  interesting  article  on  how  to  distinguish  the  different 
olasaes  or  seotions  of  the  Daffodils  and  Naroissi.  *  *  The  London 

“  Daily  Express  ”  is  an  enterprising  newspaper.  A  year  ago  it  equipped 
and  sent  an  expedition  to  Patagonia,  which  expedition  has  now 
returned,  bringing  back  remarkable  zoological,  ornithological, 
geological,  and  botanical  collections,  whioh  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  scientists  all  over  the  world.  Another  expedition  is  being  equipped. 
*  *  About  fifty  varieties  of  the  finest  French  Cherries  have  been 

imported  for  trial  at  Maplehurst  (Canada). 


Royal  Warrant. — Messrs.  Wm.  Wood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  been 
appointed,  by  royal  warrant,  horticultural  “  specialists  ”  to  his 
Majesty  the  King. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Bracket,  U.S.  pomologist,  has  just  been  decorated,  for 
conspicuous  services  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  with  the  ribbon  of  the 
Order  of  Merite  Agrioole. 

Are  Flowers  Unhealthy.  —  Certain  superstitious  or  morbid 
faddists  falsely  prate  about  the  harmful,  air-vitiating  properties  of 
flowers  in  general,  and  a  few  in  particular.  Reasonable  people  would 
oertainly  not  defend  the  use  of  Tuberoses  and  Gardenias  in  dose  apart¬ 
ments,  for  their  powerful  odours  are,  indeed,  not  healthful.  But  to 
denounce  odorous  flowers  in  general  for  rooms  proves  a  most  unreasonable 
prejudice. 

Bxcerpta. — So  many  freaks  have  appeared  amongst  Roses  and  Rose 
blooms  this  year,  that  it  would  be  a  worthy  idea  to  have  a  olass 
specially  for  these  at  some  of  our  large  Rose  shows.  *  *  Great  credit 
is  due  to  the  City  of  London  Corporation  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  have  improved  and  laid  out  the  flower  beds  in  St.  Paul’s  gardens 
this  summer.  The  Postmen’s  Park  in  Aldersgate  Street  is  a  pleasant 
shady  retreat.  Opposite  “  the  Bank  ”  there  are  huge  square  flower 
tubs,  admirably  filled  with  plants  at  present  all  ablaze,  with  the  dust 
and  throng  of  city  life  all  around. 

Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards 
Heath,  for  the  past  month  was  1'64  inch,  being  0’37  inch  below  the 
average.  Total  tor  the  six  months,  10'50  inches,  which  is  1'67  inch 
below  the  average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0’47  inch  on  the  31st.  Rain 
fell  on  nine  days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  81°  on  the  9th, 
the  minimum  38°  on  the  15th  and  19th.  Mean  maximum,  72°;  mean 
minimum,  47'29°.  Mean  temperature,  59‘64°,  whioh  is  0’54°  below  the 
average.  June  has  been  variable,  hot  and  cold,  and  stormy  by  turns,, 
and  dry  throughout,  with  the  wind  sixteen  days  in  the  N.  Thunder 
on  30th  and  31st,  which  brought  the  much-needed  rain,  to  the  amount 
of  0'77  inch. — R.  I. 

Tune  Weather  at  Belvolr  Castle. — The  wind  was  in  a  westerly 
direction  fifteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  1‘6L  inoh.  This  fell  on 
thirteen  days,  and  is  0'51  inoh  below  the  average  for  the  month;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  0'69  inoh  on  the  30th.  Barometer  (corrected 
and  reduced):  highest  reading,  30 ’447  inches  on  the  25th  at  9  p.m.; 
lowest  reading,  29  496  inches  on  the  13th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers  t 
highest  in  the  shade,  77°  on  the  9th  ;  lowest,  30°  on  the  19th  ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  65 '33° ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  Ifi’SS0 ;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  55‘93° ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  27°  on  the 
19th ;  highest  in  the  sun,  129°  on  the  6th  and  9th ;  mean  temperature 
of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  55'53°.  Total  sunshine,  218  hours  50  minutes, 
whioh  is  37  hours  30  minutes  above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  there 
were  no  sunless  days.  The  frost  on  the  19th  was  the  most  severe 
that  has  occurred  here  in  June  sinoe  June  15th,  1892,  when  the 
thermometer  on  the  grass  went  down  to  24°,  and  that  on  the  stand 
to  32°.  Potatoes  and  Kidney  Beans  were  severely  cut  in  many  places 
Dahlias  whioh  had  been  growing  in  the  open  garden  here  for  several 
weeks  escaped  unhurt,  and  tender  bedding  plants,  suoh  as  Coleus 
Yersohaffelti,  recently  planted  in  the  flower  beds,  were  not  injured. 
— W.  H.  Divers. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 
Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Bain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1901. 

July. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

CO 

© 

bfl 

3 

© 

* 

o 

dee. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ..  7 

E.N.E. 

60'7 

66-7 

67  0 

57  0 

— 

66-8 

62-7 

67-8 

664 

Monday..  8 

E-N.E. 

609 

56-8 

74-2 

46-2 

— 

63  0 

62-4 

68-0 

38'3 

Tuesday  9 

!**>.  hi. 

63-1 

67  0 

7V -4 

46'5 

— 

63-5 

61-9 

68-2 

37-9 

Wed’sday  10 

S.  E. 

65-7 

608 

81-5 

49-5 

— 

64-0 

62  T 

68-2 

42-2 

Thursday  11 

E.S.E. 

69-9 

64-6 

86'8 

66-3 

— 

66-8 

62-5 

68-2 

49-6- 

Friday  ..  12 

S.K. 

77-5 

67-8 

86-0 

66-6 

— 

67  9 

63-0 

58-3 

49-2 

Saturday  l  i 

N.  K. 

63  9 

69-6 

68-5 

67-7 

— 

67-5 

63-6 

68-6 

48-6 

Total 

Means  . 

66-0 

60  ’4 

77-2 

62-7 

65-6 

62-6 

682 

46  0 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
mean  temperature  for  three  days  was  SI^0.  , 
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Netljerhall,  Cumberland. 

This  estate  is  situated  close  to  the  town  of  Mary  port,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Humphrey  Pocldington  Senhouse,  Esq.,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
the  town  and  port  of  Maryport.  A  great  portion  of  the  house  is  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  much  alteration  and  restoration  has  been  done 
since  1889  by  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Senhouse  and  the  present 
owner,  her  son.  The  house  is  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  portico  are 
over  thirty  Roman  altars  with  inscriptions,  besides  seven  or  eight 
other  plain  ones,  and  several  sepulchral  and  monumental  stones,  with 
two  legionary  stones,  recording  the  presence  here  of  a  detachment  of 
the  20th  Legion.  These  have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  Station 
“  Virosidium,”  which  was  near  the  town.  The  front  hall  has  a 
mediaeval  appearance,  with  antique,  carved,  high-backed  chairs ;  an 
ample  fireplace,  over  which  are  the  escutcheons  of  families  who  have 
intermarried  with  the  Sen  houses,  and  on  the  walls  are  portraits  of  the 
Senhouse  and  Lowther  celebrities. 

The  family  De  Sewynhouse,  or  De  Senhouse,  derives  from  Walter 
de  Sewynhouse,  who  had  a  grant  of  a  one-fifth  part  of  the  township 
of  Bolton,  in  the  parish  of  Gosforth,  from  Alan  de  Copeland,  and 
likewise  a  grant  of  other  lands  in  the  same  parish,  from  William 
de  Wy berth waite.  These  grants  are  both  without  date,  but  were 
witnessed  by  Sir  Adam  de  Lamplough,  Knt.,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Richard  and  John.  From  Walter  descended  John  Senhouse,  who 
married  in  1528,  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  and  co-heir  of  Robert 
Eglesfield  of  Alneburgh  Hall,  now  Netherhall,  and  he  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Cumberland.  His  son,  John  Senhouse  of  Ellenborough,  is 
the  person  whom  Camden  mentions  in  his  “  Britannia”  as  having 
collected  with  great  industry  numerous  Roman  stones,  altars,  and 
statues,  with  inscriptions,  which  he  placed  with  much  taste  in  his 
houses  and  buildings,  and  as  having  entertained  in  1599  the 
celebrated  antiquarian  himself  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton  of  Conington, 
with  great  civility. 

Netherhidl  is  surrounded  by  a  small  park  and  pleasure  grounds, 
through  which  the  River  Ellen  winds,  and  falls  over  a  cascade  close 
to  the  north  front  of  the  house.  A  very  ancient  Thorn  tree  is  near 
the  Hall,  and  it  has  assumed  a  decided  weeping  habit.  There  are 
large  clumps  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  in  the  grounds,  and  some 
large  Spanish  Chestnuts,  beside  a  fine  Rose  garden.  Roses  grow 
exceedingly  well  here.  A  small  flower  garden,  with  a  commodious 
stone  alcove,  supported  in  front  by  five  Ionic  columns,  is  a  chief  feature. 
On  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  flower  garden,  amongst  other  plants,  are 
Azara  microphylla,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Hydrangea  paniculata  (a 
Lrge  plant),  Kerria  japonic^,  Clematises,  and  Roses  ;  there  is  also  a 
Water  Lily  pond. 

'I  he  herbaceous  borders  (500  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide)  contain 
Hollyhocks,  which  are  grown  in  hundreds,  and  do  well  here.  Large 
clumps  of  Lilium  candidum  were  noted,  besides  Montbretia  aurea 
doing  well ;  but  Mr.  Horne,  the  head  gardener,  lifts  and  replants 
the  corms  annually,  setting  them  a  few  inches  apart,  and  only  selecting 
the  best  1  <  r  this  purpose.  Herbaceous  Phloxes,  Paeonies,  and  early 
flowering  Cmysanthemums  are  largely  grown,  while  annually  a 
250  feet  row  of  Sweet  Peas  is  sown. 

Jhe  kitchen  garden,  about  2  acres  in  extent,  has  walls  which  are 
covered  with  healthy  fiuit  trees,  and  along  the  walks  are  finely  shaped 
Apples  and  Pears  planted  by  Mr.  Horne  within  the  last  nine  years. 
Border  Carnations  to  the  extent  of  2000  plants  are  grown,  the  favourites 
being  Raby  Castle,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Muir,  Queen  of  Bedders, 
Nora,  yellow ;  Lady  Curzon,  Lady  Grey,  and  Mrs.  Noel.  Violets  are 
well  grown,  and  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales,  both  in  pots  and 
frames,  was  full  of  flower  in  early  Maroh ;  Neapolitan,  Marie  Louise, 
and  Lady  Hume  were  also  seen  in  good  condition.  Downie’s  Best  of 
All  Cabbage  Lettuce,  which  has  stood  the  winter  in  a  sheltered  corner, 
in  March  had  been  transferred  to  a  south  border;  Broccoli  was  also 
looking  well. 

The  glass  here  is  not  extensive,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  on  its  resources.  There  are  nine  houses,  with  a  conservatory 
adjoining  the  house.  Home-grown  Freesias,  which  Mr.  Horne  does 
well,  are  never  placed  in  much  heat,  and  after  flowering  are  set  in  a 
cool  Peach  house  in  full  sun.  They  are  watered  and  fed  until  the 
toliage  dies  away,  and  are  then  laid  on  their  sides  with  the  soil  facing 
the  south  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  until  about  August,  when  they 
are  repotted,  selecting  the  largest  bulbs  for  flowering.  On  the  roof 
•of  the  conservatory  there  is  a  large  plant  of  the  climbing  Niphetos 
Rose,  from  which  over  a  thousand  blooms  were  cut  last  year.  It  has 
l  een  planted  about  five  years.  The  only  pruning  done  is  to  cut  out 
weak  wood,  leaving  intact  all  large,  vigorous  growths. 

In  the  conservatory  is  a  iarge  plant  of  Tecoma  capensis,  which 
covers  a  considerable  space  and  flowers  freely.  The  other  climbers 
are  Ivy-leaved  and  scemed-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Plumbago  capensis, 
and  Lapageria  rosea.  There  are  three  vineries  ;  one  planted  with 
•’lack  Hamburgh  Vines,  with  Figs  on  the  back  wall,  in  restricted 
.borders.  Another  vinery  bears  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante, 


and  Trebbiano,  with  Smilax  trained  up  strings  on  the  back  wall.  The 
third  vinery  has  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater 
alternately.  About  150  healthy  Tomatoes,  in  3-inch  pots,  were  seen, 
and  about  120  Tea  Roses  in  numerous  varieties.  Three  hundred  Royal 
Sovereign  Strawberries  are  forced  at  Netherhall  ;  and  150  hybrid 
Amaryllis,  many  of  which  were  throwing  up,  spikes.  Amongst  the 
many  forced  things  are  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Acer  Negundo  variegata. 
Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  double  yellow  Daffodils,  Deu'zia  gracilis, 
and  two  large  Hydrangea  hortensis  in  tubs.  About  300  robust  young 
plants  of  Malmaison  Carnations  are  grown.  In  one  house  several 
trees  of  Alexandria  were  in  flower;  400  Chrysanthemums  for  pots  are 
cultivated,  and  healthy  stuff  in  3 -inch  pots  were  observed,  whilst  many 
are  struck  at  the  end  of  April  for  flowering  in  6-inch  pots.  Single 
Chrysanthemums  are  favourites  for  cutting,  and  about  fifty  are  grown. 
Trie  varieties  are  Ewen  Cameron,  Milly  Agate,  King  of  Siam,  and 
Mary  Anderson. — F.  Street. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  July  2nd. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Chapman,  Saunders,  Holmes,  Bowles,  Druery,  and  Worsdell;  Drs. 
Muller,  Cooke,  and  Rendle;  Prof.  Boulger,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev. 
G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Orchids  malformed. — Dr.  Masters  reported  on  the  flowers  sent  to 
the  last  meeting.  He  found  the  Cattleya  to  be  dimerous,  and  the 
Odontoglossum  to  have  five  perfect  stamens,  the  other  parts  being 
twisted,  &c. 

Hartstongue,  abnormal  form. — Mr.  Druery  exhibited  a  plant  with 
the  fronds  variously  modified,  being  sub-hastate,  emarginate,  sub-pinnate 
i  u  places,  and  much  crested.  It  was  a  seedling  of  doubtful  origin ; 
but  a  similar  plant  had  been  found  wild  many  years  ago. 

Aristolochia  ttilobata. — Mr.  Odell  showed  flowering  shoots  of  this 
species,  remarkable  for  the  form  of  the  flower,  in  that  the  calyx  closely 
resembled  a  pitcher  of  Nepenthes,  having  a  lid  provided  with  a  long 
pendulous  streamer. 

Cheiranthus  aljnnus,  pods  proliferous. — He  also  showed  specimens 
of  this  not  uncommon  monstrosity  in  certain  Cruoiferse.  The  pods 
were  swollen  at  one  place,  within  which  was  a  double  flower  having 
several  crumpled  yellow  petals  and  abortive  stamens  in  the  place  of  an 
ovule. 

Silene  and  Anthyllis. — Mr.  Holmes  found  that  the  specimens  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  proved  to  be  S.  hirsuta,  and  a  variety  of 
A.  vulneraria. 

Campanula  fasciated. — Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  a  large  terminal 
flower  of  the  common  Canterbury  Bell.  It  consisted  of  a  “  multifold  ” 
flower  of  numerous  parts  ;  also  a  flower  of  Paris  quadrifolia,  with  six 
leaves  to  the  whorl,  but  having  the  usual  4-merous  perianth. 

Plymouth  Strawberry. — Mr.  Holmes  also  brought  specimens  of  the 
“  Plymouth  Strawberry,”  which  he  has  had  growing  for  ten  years.  It 
is  remarkable  for  having  a  foliaoeous  flower,  the  petals  and  stamens 
being  represented  by  numerous  small  leaves,  as  in  the  green  Rose  and 
Alpine  Strawberry ;  while  each  carpel  on  the  receptacle  consists  of  a 
three-pointed  leaf,  or  rather  petiole,  rolled  up  upon  itself.  There  is  no 
trace  of  an  ovule  within  it. 

Beech  with  palmately-nerved  leaves. — He  also  showed  specimens  of 
this  peculiarity,  apparently  due  to  some  insect  attack.  Mr.  Saunders 
undertook  to  examine  it. 

Proliferous  cones  of  Cryptom°ria. — Mr.  Worsdell  brought  specimens 
of  this  monstrosity,  which  Dr.  Masters  observed  was  not  an  uncommon 
production  in  that  tree. 

White  Lily  diseased. — Dr.  Rendle  showed  stems  badly  attacked  by  a 
.fungus.  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  reports  as  follows  upon  it: — “It  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  the  Lilies  exhibited  were  suffering  from  the 
attack  of  the  *  Lily  disease,’  so  called  by  Marshall  Ward  in  his  memoir 
(in  the  *  Annals  of  Botany,’  vcl.  ii.,  page  319,  pi.  xxii.  to  xxiv.  1889). 
This  is  stated  to  be  due  to  a  white  mould,  of  the  genus  Botrytis.  Most 
of  the  species  being  only  a  eonidial  stage  of  a  trumpet-shaped  fleshy 
fangus  called  a  Pez  za  in  past  times,  but  now  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Sclerotinia,  because  the  cups  are  developed  from  a  hard  sclerotium, 
which  is  the  hybernating  mycelium  of  the  mould.  In  the  present 
instaooe  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sclerotium  has  been  observed,  and 
certainly  not  the  Peziza ;  hence  it  would  be  rather  premature  to  give 
the  supposed  Peziza  a  name  before  its  eiistence  has  been  demonstrated. 
Moreover,  Marshall  Ward  has  not  given  a  specific  name  to  his  Botrytis, 
although  he  has  described  it  with  its  clusters  of  egg-shaped  conidia. 
Berkeley  described,  in  1881,  a  species  of  white  mould  growing  on 
Lilies,  which  he  called  Ovularia  elliptica,  from  its  elliptical  conidia 
(‘  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  Sept.  10th,  1881,  fig.  66).  This  nevertheless 
is  a  species  of  Botrytis,,  since  called  Botrytis  elliptica,  and  probably  is 
Marshall  Ward’s  species.  Long  previous  to  the  above,  Corda  figured 
and  described  a  white  mould,  with  ovate  conidia,  in  glomerules,  whioh 
was  found  growing  on  immature  fruits  of  Lilies  in  Bohemia ;  afterwards 
cited  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  mould  he  called  Polyactis  oana, 
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but  during  the  reoent  revision  of  all  speoies  of  fungi,  by  Saocardo,  it 
has  been  called  Botrytis  canescens.  Whether  it  is  different  from 
Botrytis  elliptioa  I  cannot  say.  Another  species  of  Botrytis  has  been 
found  in  Britain  and  Holland,  on  leaves,  Btems,  and  flowers  of  cultivated 
Tulips.  It  is  called  Botrytis  parasitica  (‘Cavara  App.  Pat.  Veg.,’  10, 
tab.  vi.,  figs.  1  to  4).  This  is  probably  different  from  the  Botrytis  on 
Lilies,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might  develop  upon  Lilies  if 
it  came  in  contact  with  them.  Having  in  View  the  conference  which  is 
shortly  to  take  place,  it  may  be  interesting  to  allude  to  all  the  fungoid 
diseases  of  Lilies  which  have  come  under  my  notice  ;  and,  in  this 
connection,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  number  of  pests  is 
below  the  average  of  plants  so  largely  cultivated.  No  other 
parasitio  mould  has  been  recorded,  and,  only  recently,  one  species  of 
Mucor  which  attacks  Lily  bulbs  raised  in  Japan  for  exportation  to 
Europe.  This  speoies  is  Rhizopus  necans,  described  by  Massee  (“  Kew 
Bulletin,”  1897,  page  87,  with  plate),  and  attacks  the  bulbs,  which  soon 


by  incomplete  fungi,  called  the  Sphoeropsideae.  Here,  again,  the 
British  cultivator  may  congratulate  himself,  since  Phyllostiota  lilioola, 

■  m  the  leaves  of  Lilium  candidum,  has  not  extended  beyond  Italy  ;  and 
Phyllostiota  lilii  on  Lilium  superbum,  is  at  present  confined  to  Canada. 
There  is  an  allied  parasite,  with  some  technical  difference,  called 
Cylindrosporium  inconspiouum,  found  on  leaves  of  the  Hartagon  Lily, 
but  at  present  confined  to  Switzerland.  Altogether  this  report  should 
Hve  courage  to  the  English  cultivator  of  Lilies,  inasmuch  as  the  ‘  Lily 
Disease,’  so  called,  associated  with  Botrytis,  is  the  only  one  which  need 
cause  anxiety.”  Mr.  Wilks  observed  that  the  best  remedy  was  to  place 
the  diseased  Lily  bulbs  in  a  bag  of  sulphur  in  some  hot  place  in  a 
greenhouse;  then  to  replace  them  in  the  ground,  but  not  too  deeply.  A 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  his  report  on  the 
fungus  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  as  well  as  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lily  hybrids. — Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  blossoms  of  L.  Dalhansoni,  the 
result  of  L.  dalmaticum  x  Hansoni,  to  show  the  difference  in  colouring. 
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become  rotten  and  exhibit  clusters  of  tiny  filaments  with  black  heads, 
like  miniature  pins.  These  heads  enclose  minute  conidia,  whilst  resting 
spores  or  zygospores  are  produced  within  the  tissues  of  the  decayed 
bulbs,  and  thus  perpetuate  the  speoies  after  a  period  of  rest.  The 
section  of  fungoid  parasites  which  include  the  smuts,  rusts,  and  brands 
is  represented,  although  there  is  no  smut  such  as  infests  Erythronium 
or  Ornithogalum.  The  cluster  cups  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  (iEoidium 
convallarite),  has  occurred  on  Lilium  canadense,  and  another  cluster 
cup  (.ZEcidium  SafiaDoffianum)  occurs  on  Martagon  Lilies  in  Siberia. 
Of  the  brands  with  simple  teleutospores  consisting  of  a  single  cell,  the 
most  common  is  Uromyces  Erythroni  on  Lilium  canadense,  in  Europe  ; 
and  another,  less  common,  probably  unknown  in  Europe,  is  Uromyces 
Lilii,  described  as  a  pest  of  Lilies  in  the  United  States.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  brands  with  two-celled  teleutospores,  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  Puocinia  liliacearum,  notwithstanding  its  name,  has  been 
found  to  attack  Lilies,  although  it  is  known  in  Britain  on  Gagea  and 
Ornithogalum.  Two  other  species,  Puccinia  Tulipse  and  Puocinia 
fallaciosa,  attack  Tulips,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  Lilies  are  favoured 
by  almost  immunity  from  these  forms  of  fungoid  pests.  The  last  group 
or  seotion  of  parasites  to  which  I  need  allude  are  the  leaf-spots  caused 


Hybrid  Passion  Flowers. — Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  report  on  some 
examples  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  St.  Andrews. 

Tuberose  diseased. — He  also  brought  some  specimens  received  from 
Mr.  C.  Maers,  Hockley,  Essex,  upon  which  Dr.  Cooke  reports  as 
follows  : — “  In  the  decayed  crown  of  the  corm  I  find  no  mycelium,  or 
evidence  that  the  decay  was  caused  in  the  first  instance  by  fungi ; 
but  plenty  of  inseots  were  present.”  Dr.  Masters  observed  that  such 
decay  was  usually  at  the  base,  not  the  apex,  of  the  oorm,  as  in  the 
present  instanoe. 

Carnations  diseased. — Mr.  G.  Roberts  of  Exton  Park  sent  some 
plants  which  were  in  a  failing  condition.  Dr.  Cooke  examined  them, 
and  reports  as  follows  : — “  The  Carnations  evidently  suffered  in  the  first 
instance  from  worm  at  the  roots ;  afterwards,  when  the  foliage  was 
failing,  they  beoame  attacked  by  the  Carnation  mould  (Heterosporium 
echinulatum,  figured  in  ‘  Gard.  Chron.,’  August  21st,  1886,  fig.  50).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  black  moulds  will  attack  healthy 
and  vigorous  plants  ;  but  when  they  are  weak,  sickly,  or  injured,  they 
then  become  a  ready  prey.” 

Apple-stems  attacked  by  caterpillars. — Specimens  were  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  Camm  of  Abbey  Gardens,  Battle,  Sussex,  upon  which  Mr.  Saunders 
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reports  as  follows  : — “  The  Apple-stems  from  Mr.  Camm  are,  I  should 
say,  undoubtedly  bored  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  ‘  wood  leopard  moth  ’ 
(Zeuzera  sesculi).  The  entrance  to  the  gallery  may  be  easily  found  by 
examining  the  tree,  and  if  moisture  is  seen  to  be  exuding  from  any  part 
mixed  with  sawdust-like  particles  of  wood,  there  the  hole  will  be  found  ; 
a  sharp-pointed  wire  should  then  be  passed  in  as  far  as  possible,  so  as 
to  Btab  the  caterpillar.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  entrance 
should  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  some  tow  or  cotton-wool  steeped  in 
tar  or  paraffin  oil  should  be  pushed  in  as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  stifle 
the  insect.  When  no  more  can  be  got  in,  the  entrance  should  be  closed 
tightly  with  well-kneaded  clay  or  wax.  If  a  large  grey  and  white  moth 
with  delicately  spotted  wings  is  found  on  the  trees,  it  should  be  killed, 
as  it  is  probably  the  parent  insect.” 

Palms  flowering. — Mr.  A.  Doig,  36,  Alleyn  Road,  Dulwich,  sent  a 
portion  of  the  male  inflorescence  of  Chamasrops  Fortune!.  The  plant  is 
described  as  being  some  4  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  crown.  Another 
plant  has  flowered  at  ChislehurBt  this  season,  and  a  third  elsewhere. 
Lastly,  a  fourth  has  flowered  after  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  years. 
This  summer  has  therefore  appeared  to  be  particularly  favourable  to 
the  flowering  of  Palms  in  the  open. 

Plants  from  Asia  Minor. — Miss  Wilmot  sent  specimens  of  a  white- 
flowered  Larkspur  and  a  golden-yellow  Centaurea,  both  of  whioh  appear 
to  be  new  to  science,  and  at  present  unnamed. 

Lavender  failing. — Plants  were  received  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  which 
failed  to  produoe  their  flower  spikes.  The  stems  were  remarkable  for 
the  large  size  and  flat  form  of  the  leaves ;  the  leaves  on  the  lower  part 
being  small,  and  with  cirrated  margins.  This  feature  appeared  to  show 
that  the  plants  had  grown  in  too  moist  a  locality,  the  vegetative  vigour 
beiDg  abnormally  stimulated  ;  this,  and  possibly  a  frost,  had  arrested 
the  flower  spikes. 

Lilium  Conference,  Chiswick,  July  16tl|  aijd  17th, 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  an  important 
conference,  to  study  and  consider  the  genus  Lilium,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  July  16th  and  17th,  in  the  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick.  The  meeting,  or  exhibition  re.ther,  was  by  no  means  devoted 
to  Liliums,  and  indeed  these  were  conspicuously  scarce.  The  only 
extensive  group  was  that  set  up  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  Another 
fair  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Yeitch  ;  otherwise  the  show  in  the 
Great  Vinery  was  similar  to  what  one  sees  any  fortnight  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  There  was  no  attempt  at  grouping  the  sub-genera  of  Liliums, 
though,  of  course,  these  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Baker  at  the  conference 
proper.  This  started  at  two  o’clock,  but  before  that,  a  party  of  about 
two  hundred  sat  down  to  luncheon,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  being  in 
the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  were  proposed,  and  one  also  for  the 
committees,  which  was  ably  responded  to  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dean.  We  give 
below  a  report  of  the  show,  but  our  resume  of  some  of  the  papers  read 
has  had  to  be  held  until  next  week. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Alex.  Dean,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs.  W.  Wilks, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  Geo.  Wythes,  G.  Miles,  S.  Mortimer,  Wm.  Pope,  James  H. 
Veitch,  Geo.  Keif,  E.  Beckett,  W.  Fife,  Thos.  Coomber,  John  Basham, 
H.  Markham,  J.  Willard,  H.  Balderson,  James  Smith,  Geo.  Woodward, 
Henry  Esling,  W.  Poupart,  J.  W.  Bates,  C.  Herrin,  and  W.  H.  Divers. 

Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  The  Gardens,  Cardiff  Castle,  Cardiff,  staged  four 
immense  and  handsome  samples  of  Royalty  Melon,  which  received  an 
award  of  merit  last  year. 

Five  handsome  baskets  filled  with  Melons  were  exhibited  from  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley.  The  varieties  included  Invincible, 
huge  fruits ;  Conqueror,  finely  rounded  and  smooth  j  Eureka,  two 
good  fruits  ;  and  a  seedling  cross  between  Best  of  All  and  Hero  of 
Lookinge. 

Miss  Adamson’s  gardener,  Mr.  George  Keif,  sent  a  collection  of 
fruit  from  South  Villa,  Regent’s  Park.  His  dishes  included  a  dozen 
handsome  fruits  of  Golden  Jubilee  Tomato,  Ringleader,  Frogmore 
Scarlet,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  A1  Melons,  the  Frogmore  especially 
fine;  and  the  following  Gooseberries — Queen  of  Trumps,  Peru,  Lord 
Derby,  Queen  of  the  West,  Admiral  Boxer,  Bollin  Hall,  Alma,  Overall, 
Lofty,  Succeed,  Pretty  Boy,  Progress,  and  Lizard.  The  bulk  of  these 
were  ready  for  consumption.  Two  dishes  of  Red  Currants  were  staged, 
besides  sixteen  handsome  Peaches,  and  a  selected  box  of  Superlative 
Raspberry. 

Lord  Llangattock  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  The  Hendre, 
Monmouth,  sent  eighteen  exceedingly  handsome  Queen  Pine  Apples, 
arge,  even,  odorous — a  highly  creditable  display,  and  becoming  quite  a 
rarity.  A  dish  of  Red  Currants  came  from  F.  Bexley,  Esq.,  170,  Strand, 
London. 

A  set  of  four  monster  Pine  Apples  were  staged  from  Baron  N. 
de  Rothschild  (whose  gardener  is  Mr.  Roberts),  Hohe  Warte,  Vienna. 
The  varieties  were  The  Queen  and  Brackamoriensis.  One  of  The 
Queen  weighed  6j  lbs. 


From  Messrs.  Ray  &  Co.,  Teynham,  Kent,  came  an  assortment  of 
Cherries,  marvels  of  beauty  all  of  them.  Here  was  Noble,  that  splendid 
dark  sort ;  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Governor  Wood,  Turkey  Heart,  shown 
in  bunches  on  the  cut  shoots;  Waterloo  Heart,  Amber  Heart,  Webbs’ 
Black  Heart,  Florence,  Frogmore  Bigarreau,  and  a  few  others.  The 
exhibit  included  nineteen  dishes  and  five  clusters. 

Messrs.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  staged 
sample  shoots  of  Cherries  laden  with  fruits,  to  show  the  productiveness 
of  these  in  this  present  season.  We  believe  Messrs.  Bunyard  grow 
their  trees  in  grass,  and  keep  sheep  fed  upon  the  pasture.  No  doubt 
this  has  a  very  telling  effect  from  a  manurial  point  of  view.  The 
varieties  were  Black  Eagle,  Flemish  Red,  Old  Black  Heart,  Kent 
Bigarreau,  and  Waterloo  Heart. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  R.  Wilson- 
Ker,  J.  Fraser,  J.  Jainet,  R.  Dean,  8.  A.  de  Graaff,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  W.  Bain,  J.  Jennings,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
C.  Dixon,  C.  E.  Shea,  Chas.  T.  Pruery,  Geo.  Paul,  Harry  Turner,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  James  Walker,  and  George  Gordon. 

From  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  came  a  beautiful 
display  of  cut  Lifiums.  The  back  was  formed  entirely  of  Lilium 
longiflorum,  grand  clean  blooms  ;  L.  exeelsum,  L.  dalmaticnm, 
L.  Martagon,  L.  superbum,  and  L.  Humboldti  ocellatum  were  also  in 
strong  evidence,  while  such  species  and  varieties  as  L.  concolor, 
L.  elegans  fulgens,  L.  Browni,  L.  croceum,  L.  pardalinum,  L.  cha'ce- 
donicum  Heldreichi,  L.  Washingtonianum  were  all  well  represented 
while  L.  Ivrameri,  L.  Hansoni,  and  L.  canadense  flavum  completed  a 
noteworthy  exhibit. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  one  of 
his  collections  of  hardy  flowers,  which  have  become  so  famous.  The 
arrangement  left  little  to  be  desired.  Some  of  the  best  subjects  were 
Lilium  eleganp,  L.  elegans  atro-sanguineum  maculatum,  L.  Humboldti, 
and  canadense.  The  Japanese  Irises  were  also  a  conspicuous  feature, 
good  bunohes  of  Gentiana  cruciata,  Delphinium  grandiflorum  plenum, 
Aster  Thompsoni,  Heuohera  sanguines,  Eryngium  spina  alba,  and 
Lathyrus  latifolius  delicatus  were  also  staged,  while  the  free  use  of 
Gypsophila  and  Statice  between  the  vases  had  a  most  pleasing  effect. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  a  good  representative  collection  of 
Water  Lilies  nicely  displayed. 

Hardy  flowers  were  also  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  L  d.,. 
Feltham,  who  had  a  well-arranged  collection,  whioh  comprised  good 
bunches  of  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Liliums,  Pentstemons,  and  good 
bunches  of  Erigeron  speciosum  superbum,  Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams,  S  atice 
speciosum,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Carnations  in  variety,  and  Cal  >pogon 
pulchellus,  amongst  many  other  things,  the  whole  forming  a  pleasing 
display. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  contributed  a 
glorious  bank  of  foliage  plants  which  were  much  admit ed.  Crotons 
figured  largely,  and  included  well  coloured  plants  of  C.  Hamm  mdi, 
C.  Domei  Mrs.  Swan,  C.  Cronstadti  Earl  of  Derby,  C.  Andreanum, 

C.  superbum,  and  C.  Thomsoni.  Alooasias,  too,  were  well  represented  by 
A.  argyrea,  A.  gandavense,  A.  Montfortinense,  A.  Sauderiana,  and 
A.  Martin  Cahuzac.  Dracaenas  were  also  much  in  evidence,  especially 

D.  Russelliana,  while  the  rest  of  the  display  was  made  up  of  Cal  id  urns, 
Aralias,  and  Asparagus. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  vinery,  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick, 
arranged  a  fine  group  of  Japanese  Maples,  dotted  throughout  wrh 
Liliums,  while  a  capital  edging  was  formed  with  the  variegated  Aruba 
pentaphylla.  The  arrangement  was  decidedly  good,  and  a  pleasing 
diversion  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibits. 

A  small  group  of  Pelargonium  Kilmeny  came  from  Mr.  E.  Laidlaw 
Roker  Nuisery,  Sunderland,  whioh  was  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Madu  ne 
Thibaut,  the  flowers  were  pure  white,  and  the  variety  cert  inly 
possesses  the  same  habit  as  the  parent. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  staged  a  good  table  of  h*Hy 
flowers,  the  Liliums  forming  the  chief  feature.  These  included  g  >od 
examples  of  L.  pardalinum  Michauxi,  L.  longifl  >rum,  L  B'-owm, 
L.  Roezli,  L.  Thunbergianum  Willie  Barr,  L.  T.  Crimson  EUau'y, 
L.  T.  sanguineum,  and  L.  canadense  rubrum ;  while  the  dtsp  ay  of 
Phloxes,  Lychnis  chaloedonica,  Veronica  longifolia  rosea,  Ce  taurea 
dealbata,  Alstromeria  aurea,  Pentstemons,  and  a  good  collection  of 
Delphiniums  were  excellent.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
collection  of  Nymphseas  exhibited  in  bowls;  they  included 
N.  Gladstoniana,  N.  sanguineum,  N.  Wm.  Dooge,  and  N.  Morhacea 
rosea. 

Mr.  Percy  Waterer,  Fawkham,  Kent,  arranged  a  glorious  display  of 
Sweet  Peas  ;  the  centre  was  formed  with  a  huge  basket  of  Triumph, 
with  Fern  and  Gypsophila,  while  two  large  oentrepieces  were  uued  on 
either  flank,  one  formed  with  Blanohe  Burpee  and  Lovely,  the  other  with 
Blaok  Knight  and  Miss  Wilmott.  The  rest  of  the  table  was  filled  with 
vases  of  Salopian,  Prima  Donna,  Emily  Eckford,  Oriental,  Golden 
Gate,  Chancellor,  America,  Prince  of  Wales,  Begorra  (surely  P  ish), 
Mars,  Countess  of  Powis,  and  Lady  Frisel  Hamiltou  ;  each  bunch  was 
undoubtedly  developed  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  it  is  doubtf  ul  if  finer 
individual  blooms  have  ever  been  seen. 
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The  feature  of  the  show  was  without  a  doubt  the  grand  collection  of 
Lilium8  in  pots, '  arranged  by  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester. 
The  groups  included  splendid  masses  of  Henryi,  L.  auratum,  L.  a. 
Witteir  L.  a.  rubro-vittatum,  L.  speoiosum  album,  L.  s.  rubrum, 
L.  Browni,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  candidum,  L.  excelsum,  L.  Burbanki, 
and  L.  concolor,  while  the  collection  in  a  cut  state  were  equally  com- 
prehensive,  and  included  large  vases  of  L.  concolor  var.  Coridion, 
L.  Thunbergianum  bicolor,  L.  T.  E.  S.  Joerg,  L.  pardalinum  californioum, 
L.  croceum,  L.  T.  OraDge  Queen,  and  L.  Tottenhami,  the  whole 
making  a  grand  display. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  L'd.,  also  staged  a  few  good  plants  of 
Nerium  rosea  splendens.  They  were  growing  in  5-inch  pots,  and  were 
well  flowered  ;  also  a  basket  of  Buddleia  variabilis,  a  pretty  form, 
beautifully  scented. 

A  collection  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great 
Bookbam,  which  were  very  fine.  Some  of  the  best  were  Fredrici, 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Agnes  Sorrel,  a  grand  dark  variety,  beautifully 
perfumed  ;  Miss  Yiolet,  Trojan,  Cecilia,  Dalgetty,  Lady  St.  Oswald, 
Ensign,  a  fine  white;  Sappho,  Mrs.  Cbas.  Baring,  and  Henry 
Falkland. 

Major  Rossiter,  High  Road,  Chiswick,  exhibited  three  baskets  of 
flowers,  tastefully  arranged.  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  and  Roses  were 
chiefly  used,  with  a  judicious  amount  of  Asparagus  and  Fern. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Young,  James  O’Brien,  H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  Hislop,  E.  Hill,  de  B.  Crawshay, 
T.  W.  Bond,  W.  Ttiompson,  and  H.  J.  Chapman. 

Anguloa  Ruck^ri,  with  six  massive  flowers,  came  from  E.  Roberts, 
Esq.  (gardener,  M'.  W.  Carr),  Park  Lodge,  Eltham.  From  de  Barri 
Crawshay,  E-q.,  came  Odontoglossum  x  Crayshayanum,  which  received 
an  award  of  merit.  From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Middlesex,  c  me  Cypripedium  Frau  Ida  Brandt,  with  tall  and  handsome 
flowers  ;  also  C.  Lawrenceno-Charlesworthi,  with  pretty  mauve. violet 
standards  and  chocolate-brown  pouch  and  petals.  They  also  staged 
Ltelia  Iona,  good  ;  and  Cypripedium  Kimballianum,  Low’s  var.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  of  all  Cypripediums  ;  it  is  a  natural  hybrid, 
aud  received  an  award  of  merit.  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  also  staged  a  few 
plants. 

Medals  Awarded. 

Gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Wallis  &  Co.,  Colchester,  for  Lilies.  Silver-gilt 
Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsev,  for  hardy  Nymphseis  and 
cut  Lilies ;  to  Mr.  Percy  Wateier,  Fawkham,  for  Sweet  Peas.  Silver 
Flora  to  Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  Btove  and  greenhouse  plants. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  for  hardy 
flowers.  Silver  Banksian  to  Mes-rs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for 
hardy  flowers ;  to  Messrs.  Ware  &  Co.,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  for  hardy 
flowers  ;  to  Messrs.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Chiswick,  for  Japanese  Maples 
and  Lilies  ;  to  Messrs.  Ray  &  Co.  for  collection  of  Cherries  ;  to  Baron 
de  Rothschild  (gardener,  Mr.  Roberts),  Vienna.  Silver  Knightian  to 
Lord  Llangattock  for  collection  of  Pine  Apples  ;  to  Miss  Adamsou 
'(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Keif)  for  collection  of  fruit. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Arctotis  grandis  (A.  W.  Wade).— The  ray  florets  of  this  herbaceous 
flower  are  loDg  and  narrow,  the  colour  is  white  faintly  tinged  blush  ; 
the  disc  is  mauve  (award  of  merit). 

Campanula  lactijlora  ccerulea  (A.  Perry). — A  well-known  handsome 
■Campanula;  the  tall  branching  plant  produces  an  immense  number  of 
pale  blue  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Ensign  (J.  Douglas). — A  splendid  white  self  with  very 
broad  smooth  petals  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Seymour  Corcoran  (J.  Douglas). — A  deep  yellow  self 
with  very  fine  petals  and  a  non-splitting  calyx  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Kimballianum  Low’s  variety  (H.  Low  &  Co.). — A  very 
handsome  form.;  the  oval-shaped  dorsal  sepal  is  very  large,  the  colour 
is  cream  tinged  green,  with  pronounced  brown  lines;  the  long  petals 
are  green  at  the  base,  and  tinged  rose  at  the  tips,  and  almost  wholly 
covered  with  large  crimson  brown  spots;  the  pouch  is  greenish  claret 
(award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  Grawshayanum  (de  Barri  Crawshay). — This  is  a 
hybrid  between  Halli  and  Harryanum;  the  flower  is  very  handsome  ; 
the  basal  colour  of  yellowish  green  is  almost  obscured  by  the  brown 
blotches  and  bars  ;  the  superb  lip  is  lemon  yellow  with  crimson-brown 
spots  towards  the  base  (award  of  merit). 

Odontoglossum  maculatum  Thompson’s  variety  (W.  Stevens). — A 
superb  variety  ;  the  very  large  flowers  are  of  perfect  form  ;  the  sepals 
a  pale  brown,  and  the  very  broad  petals  pure  yellow  with  brown  at  the 
base  ;  the  beautiful  lip  is  pure  yellow  spotted  with  brown  (first*class 
certificate) 

Lilium  Burbankii  (R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  G.  S.  Patey,  Amos  Perry,  and 
W.  Bain). — An  effective  Lily,  with  tall  branching  spike.  The  oolonr  is 
pure  yellow,  with  crimson  towards  the  tips ;  there  are  profuse  blackish 
spots  (award  of  merit). 

Lilium  concolor  Coridion  (R.  Wallace  &  Co.). — A  chaste  little  Lilium. 
The  flowers  are  rich  yellow,  with  small  crimson  spots  (award  of  merit). 


Diss,  July  9tl\. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  that  this  little  show  has  recovered  from  the 
loss  of  Mr.  F.  Page  Roberts,  and  under  the  agreeable  management  of 
Mr.  F.  J.  Burrage  prospers,  so  that  in  all  departments  there  were  100 
more  entries  than  there  were  last  year.  The  show  was  held  at  Hall  Hills, 
and  there  was  serious  competition  in  only  one  of  the  three  principal 
Rose  classes.  In  the  open  class,  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was 
the  only  exhibitor ;  he  had  some  fair  H.P.’s  for  the  season,  such  as 
A.  K.  Williams  and  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  a  good  Bessie  Brown.  For 
the  Frere  cup,  twenty-four  Roses,  amateurs,  Mr.  Orpen  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  come,  so  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  first,  having  good  samples  of 
Bepsie  Brown,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Maman  Cochet;  Rev.  J.  H.  White 
was  second,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Fellowes  a  creditable  third.  Mr.  Foster-Melliar 
has  now  won  the  cup  six  times  and  Mr.  Orpen  five.  The  class  for  twelve 
Teas  is  an  open  one,  and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  was  much  pleased  to  see 
himself  placed  first  and  Mr.  Frank  Cant  seoond.  It  was  not  a  case  in  which 
there  could  be  any  doubt,  and  the  winning  stand  was  a  really  fine  one, 
having  as  its  best  blooms  Maman  Cochet,  Cleopatra,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  Mr.  F.  Cant’s  box  contained  smaller 
flowers,  among  which  was  a  good  White  Maman  Cochet;  Mr.  Hammond 
was  third,  and  also  first  in  a  minor  olass  with  six  good  Roses.  The  best 
H.P.,  amateurs,  was  a  very  good  Her  Majesty  in  a  small  class,  Bessie 
Brown  being  exoluded  by  the  wording;  and  the  best  Tea  Mr.  Foster- 
Melliar’s  Maman  Cochet,  large,  smooth,  and  clean.  May  the  Diss  Show 
flourish,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  old  memories. 

Wolverltamptoij,  July  9th,  10tl},  and  11th. 

( Continued  from  page  42.) 

Supplementary  to  the  short  notice  contained  in  last  week’s  issue  of 
the  Journal,  and  in  which  slight  reference  was  made  to  one  or  two 
classes  of  the  Roses,  special  mention  may  be  given  of  the  class  for 
twelve  Roses,  of  distinctly  named  new  varieties  of  ’98,  ’99,  and  1900. 
The  first  prize  was  a  gold  medal,  v-due  £3,  and  oash  £2  ;  seoond, 
£L  10s.;  third,  15s.  The  ooveted  premier  award  was  secured  by 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Son,  Belfast,  with  excellent  blooms  of  such  as 
Ulster,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Bertha  Gemeny,  Exquisite, 
Lady  Clanmorris,  Madame  Eugeae  Boullet,  Amateur  Teyssier,  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Sandford,  Daisy,  and  Liberty.  Another  interesting  and  attractive 
olass  was  that  of  twelve  bunches  of  Roses,  with  buds  and  foliage  as  cut 
from  the  plants.  The  first  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
Oxford,  for  an  exceedingly  well  staged  arrangement,  consisting  of  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Crimson  Rambler,  Papa  Gontier,  Anna  Olivier,  luoida 
plena,  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Bardou  Job,  The  Bride,  and  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot. 
The  second  prize  was  acoorded  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  with  also  an 
excellent  staud,  while  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons  were  placed  third.  Messrs. 
Pei  kins  and  Son’s  twelve  blooms  of  Her  Majesty  could  hardly  be  more 
perfectly  shown.  The  seoond  prize  box  of  Bessie  Brown,  shown  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  also  remarkable  for  high  quality. 

Collections  of  hardy  border  flowers  were  a  strong  feature,  and  the 
gold  medal  was  deservedly  bestowed  upon  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons, 
Birmingham,  the  second  and  third  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  R.  Wallaoe 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  respectively.  For  a 
display  of  plants  or  floral  arrangements,  fruits  and  vegetables  permitted, 
staged  in  a  space  not  to  exceed  200  square  feet,  the  Wolverhampton 
silver  challenge  trophy,  value  £35,  and  cash  £5,  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  White  (winner  last  year),  Worcester.  The  second  prize,  £5, 
fell  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton  ;  and  the  third,  £3,  to  Messrs. 
Jones  &  8ons,  Shrewsbury.  For  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  and  the  silver  medal 
to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons. 

Fruit. — Considering  the  comparative  earliness  of  the  season  fruits 
are  invariably  shown  in  goodly  number,  and  for  a  oolleotion  of  eight 
dishes  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  was 
adjudged  the  first  prize  (£10).  It  consisted  of  three  full  bunches  of 
fine  and  well  coloured  Blaok  Hamburgh  Grapes;  three  of  Canon  Hall 
Muscat,  very  green  and  open  to  considerable  adverse  oomment  ;  a  dish 
of  exceedingly  fine  and  highly  coloured  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  Royal 
George  Peaohes,  Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a 
fine  Sutton’s  A1  Melon.  The  second  honour  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman, 
and  the  third  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.  For  a  dish  of  Peaohes  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
T.  Bannerman  with  highly  coloured  and  large  fruits  of  Royal  George. 
Nectarines  were  also  very  well  exhibited,  the  first  prize  falling  to  fine 
fruits  of  Lord  Napier;  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Read,  for  Pineapple,  and 
the  third  to  Mr.  T.  Bannerman.  Melons  were  very  well  represented, 
and  the  first  prize  for  a  green  or  white-fleshed  variety  fell  to  Mr. 
F.  Jordan,  with  an  unnamed  seedling,  somewhat  small  in  size ;  Mr. 
S.  Bremmell  was  placed  second  with  Royal  Jubilee. 

Vegetables. — In  competition  for  the  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  for  the  best  collection  of  six  distinot  kinds,  Mr.  James  Gibson, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  annexed  the  first  prize  with  medium¬ 
sized  specimens  of  excellent  quality,  including  White  Leviathan  Onions, 
Early  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Favourite  Carrot,  Ideal  Potatoes,  Eclipse 
Tomato,  and  Duke  of  Albany  Peas;  the  seoond  prize  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Read,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin.  In  competition  for  Messrs. 
Webb  &  Sons’  prizes  for  six  distinot  kinds  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  secured 
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the  first  honours  with  fine  examples  of  Monster  White  Onions,  Viceroy 
Tomatoes,  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas,  Express  Potatoes,  Peerless 
Cauliflowers,  and  New  Standard  Carrots,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr. 
J.  Read,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  W.  Watson,  Esq., 
Kingswinford.  For  a  collection  of  six  varieties,  Pines  excluded,  Mr. 
T.  Bannerman  was  to  the  fore  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Trentham  Hybrid  Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Royal  George  Peaches,  and  Violette  H&tive  Nectarines.  The  second 
prize  to  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  with  Gros  Maroc  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  fine  ;  Waterloo  Strawberries,  Hale’s  Early 
Peaches,  and  a  finely  netted  yellow-skinned  Melon  ;  the  third  prize 
falling  to  Mr.  Goodacre.  Space  will  not  allow  of  further  particulars  of 
the  other  numerous  exhibits  in  this  grand  show. 

Beckenham  Horticultural,  July  10th. 

The  tenth  summer  show  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  floral 
fete  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Grounds,  Croydon  Road,  Beckenham, 
on  Wednesday,  July  10th.  A  lunch  was  provided  at  one  o’clock,  and 
after  1.30  the  show  was  formally  opened  by  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Lennard,  following  which  there  was  an  interesting  cyole  gymkhana  by 
ladies,  including  fancy  rides  and  competitive  events.  Music  was  supplied 
by  the  band  of  his  Majesty’s  Royal  Irish  Guards,  and  musical  drill  was 
performed  by  two  companies  of  the  Royal  Hospital  School,  Greenwich, 
in  the  evening,  at  which  time  also  the  grounds  were  illuminated  by 
thousands  of  coloured  lamps.  We  mention  these  facts  to  show  how 
much  the  committee  and  hon.  secretaries  (Messrs.  G.  R.  Stillwell  and 
G.  H.  Davis)  have  attempted,  so  that  the  event  might  be  made  a  success. 
Though  the  flower  show  and  horticultural  productions  are  half- 
shadowed  by  so  many  other  attractions,  yet,  after  all,  these  are  the 
backbone  of  such  f&tes,  and  the  competitors  are  probably  incited  to 
their  very  best  efforts,  knowing  that  many  eyes  will  view  their  entries, 
whereas,  without  extraneous  attractions,  the  visiting  public  would  be 
confined  to  zealots  or  real  flower  lovers. 

The  non-competitive  section  was  well  represented,  and  on  this 
occasion  several  new  firms  sent  contributions.  This  portion  greatly 
enhanced  the  success  of  the  show.  The  wide  expanse  of  canvas  at  the 
committee’s  disposal  allowed  this  collection  to  be  set  out  at  the  best 
advantage.  In  the  open  section  the  groups  of  plants  were  as  usual  an 
attractive  feature.  In  the  first  class  for  group  of  plants,  10  feet  by . 
5  feet,  Mr.  H.  W.  Redden,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House, 
West  Wickham,  secured  first  prize  with  a  delicately  arranged  collection 
in  which  Orchids  were  the  principal  blooms.  Mr.  Redden  was  very 
successful  in  other  departments  of  the  show,  and  he  carried  off  the 
silver  medal  of  the  R.H.S.,  awarded  to  the  exhibit  in  the  section 
displaying  the  highest  cultural  skill.  The  second  prizetaker  for  the 
large  groups  was  Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Aubrey  Smith, 
Parklands,  Crystal  Palace  Park  Road.  In  the  second  class  for  four  plants 
(two  ornamental  foliage  and  two  flowering),  Mr.  H.  Cole  secured  the  first, 
one  of  the  plants  being  a  good  specimen  of  Lantana.  In  the  class  for 
three  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Mark  Webster,  the  society’s  energetic  librarian, 
showed  some  excellent  specimens.  The  prize  for  the  best  specimen 
plant  in  flower  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Conn  with  a  fine  Eucharis 
amazonica.  The  fruit  was  not  so  plentiful  as  in  former  years,  but 
the  quality  was  of  a  high  standard.  There  was  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  Fuchsias,  while  the  Sweet  Peas  were  hardly  as  good  as 
last  year. 

There  was  a  record  show  of  table  decorations,  one  large  marquee 
being  utilised  for  this  section.  Miss  Edith  Heginbotham,  Vernon 
House,  Albemarle  Road,  followed  up  her  successes  of  previous  years 
by  securing  the  first  prize,  and  also  a  silver-gilt  medal,  with  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  pink  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations,  with  a  mirror  for 
a  centrepiece.  The  whole  of  the  exhibits  in  this  seotion  were  of 
a  meritorious  character.  The  buttonholes,  the  hand  bouquets,  and 
vases  of  flower  classes  did  not  fill  so  well  as  might  have  been 
expected. 

One  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  the  exhibits  of  trade  and 
professional  growers.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  were  to 
the  fore  with  their  superb  collection  of  Roses,  including  the  famous 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  besides  some  splendid  Begonias  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Mr.  T.  Horstnan,  of  the  Station  Conservatory,  showed  some 
excellent  wreaths,  baskets  of  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Surman,  of 
the  Victoria  Nursery,  Beckenham,  made  a  specialty  of  Petunias.  The 
other  exhibitors  included  Messrs.  Peed,  Roupell  Park  Nursery  ;  Mr. 
J.  R.  Box,  West  Wickham  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester  ;  Messrs. 
G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterboro’;  Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn;  Mr. 
John  Russell,  Richmond  ;  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ;  Mr.  John 
Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells;  Mr.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  &o.  Mr. 
Geo.  Day,  gardener  to  H.  F.  Simonds,  Esq.,  Southend  Road,  showed 
some  rare  and  pleasing  Orchids  from  the  well-known  Woodthorpe 
collection. 

As  already  announced,  Mr.  Redden  was  the  winner  of  the  R.H.S. 
silver  medal,  whilst  Mr.  W.  Biswell  secured  the  bronze  medal  offered 
in  the  amateur  seotion,  his  exhibits  being  a  Fuchsia  and  a  white 
single  Begonia.  The  medals  of  the  Beckenham  Society  were  awarded 
to  the  following  : — Mr.  Geo.  Day  for  the  group  of  Orohids  ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Laing,  Cannell,  Peed,  Ware,  Carter,  Surman,  T.  Horsman, 


Charlton,  Russell,  F.  Cogger  (gardener  to  W.  Potter,  Esq.),  and 
Knight  (Biokley). 

The  judges  were  as  follows:  —  Messrs.  H.  Cannell,  J.  Laing, 
W.  Whalley,  W.  J.  Simpson,  W.  Wright,  and  G.  Bard.  Mr.  H.  Mileham 
and  Mrs.  Luscombe  Pare  adjudicated  in  the  ladies’  seotion. 

Formby,  July  lOtR. 

Very  few  villages  have  given  greater  evidence  of  horticultural 
improvement  than  Formby,  partly  owing  to  the  number  of  gentlemen 
who  are  keen  enthusiasts  and  have  been  able  to  make  barren  sand  into 
fruitful  fields  and  gardens,  so  that  now  Roses  and  almost  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  luxuriate  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  Liverpool 
district. 

In  glancing  over  the  schedule  no  fewer  than  ten  silver  cups  were 
this  year  offered  for  Roses  alone,  surely  a  record  for  a  village  show, 
and  a  healthy  sign  of  the  earnestness  of  the  committee.  The  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  twenty. four  Roses  was  taken  by  Miss  M.  A.  Rimmer 
of  Formby,  who  staged  La  France,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sbarman  Crawford, 
Horace  Vernet,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  as  the  best.  Mr.  Aindon, 
gardener  to  F.  A.  Rockliff,  Esq.,  Briars  H^y,  Formby,  was  second.  For 
twelve  Roses,  distinct,  and  the  same  number  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
Bernard  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Formby,  took  both  classes;  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  a  splendid  bloom  of  Madame 
Cusin,  which  gained  the  prize  (the  N.R.S.  silver  medal)  for  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show,  were  all  of  excellent  build.  The  same  gentleman 
took  a  smaller  class,  thus  winning  three  silver  cups.  The  same 
distinction  fell  to  C.  Hacking,  Esq.,  Formby,  the  remaining  cups 
falling  to  Miss  Rimmer  and  Messrs.  Rockliff  and  Carlyle.  For  growers 
of  less  than  200  plants  Messrs.  Sergenoson,  Pugh,  and  Passmore 
proved  the  winners,  Mr.  Pugh  winning  the  N.R.S.  bronze  medal  for  the 
best  bloom. 

For  twelve  bunohes  of  Sweet  Peas  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  five 
guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Middlehurst,  drew  forth  the 
splendid  entry  of  thirty,  the  visitors  being  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
delight  at  the  gorgeous  sight.  Mr.  W.  Dodd  proved  the  winner  with  a 
bright,  clean  lot ;  Mr.  Geo.  Lunt,  who  staged  more  naturally,  second  ; 
and  Mrs.  Watts  third.  There  were  some  very  good  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
staged  by  Luthen  Watts,  Esq.,  and  a  more  finely  flowered  lot  of  Fancy 
Pelargoniums  than  those  staged  by  E.  Thirkell,  Esq.,  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  as  were  the  latter’s  single  Begonias. 

Mr.  Watts  scored  well  with  double  Begonias,  and  he,  with  Mr. 
Rockliff,  very  evenly  distributed  the  plant  classes  throughout.  A  very 
pleasing  arrangement  of  pink  and  mauve  Sweet  Peas  was  the  first  prize 
table  decoration  from  Miss  M.  A.  Rimmer,  who  also  had  a  boldly 
planned  Rose  basket.  Amateurs  entered  in  all  their  classes,  Messrs. 
Ardran,  Hoskyn,  Passmore,  and  Sergenoson  proving  the  best.  The 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  Carrots,  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  were 
splendid,  as  were  the  miscellaneous  cut  flowers.  James  Bruce,  Esq., 
and  Bernard  Kennedy,  Esq.,  presided  over  the  luncheon,  and  spoke  of 
the  enormous  strides  the  society  is  making.  Messrs.  Pugh  and  Bushell, 
in  command,  did  good  service;  the  exhibits  being  arranged  by  Mr. 
Waterman. 

Stambridge  Rose  aqd  Horticultural,  July  10tR. 

The  supporters  of  this  society  were  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the 
finest  days  of  the  past  beautiful  week  for  the  holding  of  their  annual 
show.  Stambridge  lies  only  a  few  miles  from  Southend-on-Sea,  in  the 
midst  of  a  lovely  district  in  eastern  Essex.  The  thundering  guns  from 
Shoeburyness  shake  the  rectory  grounds  of  Stambridge,  wherein  the 
show  was  held.  Rev.  Mr.  Burnside  is  a  prime  instigator  of  this  event,' 
and  succeeded  in  combining  an  exhibition  of  Roses  and  a  bazaar  with 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  this  year’s  flower  show.  The  band  of  the 
Shoeburyness  Artillery  was  in  attendance,  while  reoreation  was 
obtained  by  those  who  oared  to  patronise  the  cocoa-nut  shies  and 
shooting  galleries,  and  in  the  evening  there  were  illuminations.  Every 
provision  had  been  made  to  guide  visitors  from  the  neighbouring 
centres,  placards  being  set  up  in  prominent  positions. 

Roses. — Nurserymen. — Division  1. — The  premier  award  for  thirty, 
six  distinct  varieties  was  won  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester, 
who  staged  a  very  even  set.  Victor  Hugo  was,  perhaps,  as  finely  shown 
as  it  has  been  this  year.  His  varieties  are  all  worth  naming,  and 
here  they  are  : — Back  row  :  Her  Majesty,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Helen  Keller,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Ulster,  A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  Brown,  fair ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  and  Alf.  Colomb.  Seoond  row :  Auguste  Rigotard, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillao,  Le  Havre,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Victor  Hugo, 
splendid ;  The  Bride,  very  fine ;  the  new  seedling  Ben  Cant,  Suzanne 
Marie  Rodocanaohi,  Xavier  Olibo,  remarkably  handsome ;  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Front 
row  :  Ulrich  Brunner,  Reynolds  Hole,  Maman  Coohet,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  Duke  of  Teck,  Bridesmaid,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Madame  Crapelet,  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Mrs.  Cooker,  and  Louis 
Van  Houtte.  The  blooms  were  clean  and  splendidly  staged.  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  showed  good  blooms,  but 
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'lacking  in  finish;  the  dryness,  no  doubt,  accounted  very  largely  for 
■this.  They  staged  a  very  handsome  Bessie  Brown  and  a  magnificent 
A.  K.  Williams;  Countess  of  Rosebery  was  also  good,  and  Yiotor  Hugo 
was  of  fine  form  and  colour,  though  somewhat  ragged. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. — Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  beat 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  for  eighteen  Teas.  The  blooms  were  clean, 
but  considerably  undersized.  Medea  was  sweet  and  beautiful,  Madame 
'Cusin  grandly  coloured,  Maman  Cochet  and  its  white  sport  both  very 
fair,  and  other  strong  blooms  were  Muriel  Grahame,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and  The  Bride.  The  rest  in  the  stand  were  Catherine 
Mermet,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Hon.  E.  Gifford, 
Bridesmaid,  Golden  Gate,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  de 
Watteville.  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  had  a  good 
■Golden  Gate  and  Muriel  Grahame. 

For  twelve  treble  Teas  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were  first  with  a  fair 
set,  the  best  being  Madame  Cusin,  Sylph,  and  Madame  Hoste.  The 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  received  first  award  in  class  4  for  twelve  of  any 
TLP.  Rose,  most  magnificent  samples  of  A.  K.  Williams,  grand  in 
colour,  strong,  and  of  fine  form,  being  carefully  staged.  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  &  Co.  were  second  with  Charles  Lefebvre.  The  latter  had  the 
only  exhibit  of  a  dozen  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Hybrid  Teas,  staging, 
however,  lovely  representative  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown.  For  a  dozen 
samples  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  the  premier  award  was  accorded  to 
Rev.  F.  R.  Bnrnside,  Great  Stambridge  Rectory,  with  clean  and  beautiful, 
though  rather  loosely  built  blooms  of  White  Maman  Cochet.  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  &  Co.  second  with  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  very  fine  indeed,  and 
exceedingly  close  upon  the  first  prize  lot.  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter,  Hutton 
Park,  Brentwood,  formed  a  respectable  third  with  Maman  Cochet. 

Amateurs  and  Gardeners. — In  division  2,  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
distinct,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hutton  beat  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Hertford  Heath, 
Hertfoid;  both  staged  very  fair  samples.  In  the  premier  class  here 
was  the  N.R.S.  silver  medal  bloom  as  the  best  H.P.  in  the  show,  this 
being  a  fair  sample  of  variety  A.  K.  Williams.  In  the  same  exhibit  we 
found  the  best  Tea  Rose,  a  handsome  flower  of  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
Bowyer  had  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Laing.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Buries,  gardener  to  J.  Tabor, 
Esq.,  The  Lawn,  Rqchford.  For  six  varieties,  in  class  10,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Molyneux,  Balham,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  Mr.  A.  Epps,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Millar,  Leigh  House,  won  for  four  varieties. 

For  twelve  Teas  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  led  again,  having  respectable 
blooms,  including  Ernest  Metz,  Golden  Gate,  Bridesmaid,  Muriel 
Grahame,  Princess  of  Wales,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Maman  Cochet, 
Medea,  Sylph,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Catherine 
Mermet.  In  class  15  the  second  prize  alone  was  awarded,  this  falling 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer.  His  stand  of  six  Teas  included  a  splendid  bloom 
of  Maman  Cochet,  which  obtained  the  N  R  S.  silver  medal  awarded  in 
divisions  4  and  6. 

Decorative  Roses,  open  classes. — Here  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  were 
easily  first  with  massive  bunches  of  Crimson  Rambler,  Madame  C. 
Guinoisseau,  The  Garland,  Burdou  Job,  Himalayica,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  Souvenir  de  C.  Guillot,  Mosohata  alba,  Helene,  Madame 
Falcot,  Lucida  plena,  and  Grass  an  Teplitz.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons 
second,  having  the  very  lovely  Rosette  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  with  a 
white  beam  in  the  centre  of  each  crimson  petal.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
iHavering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  formed  an  exceedingly  olose  third. 

Vegetables. — Amateurs  and  Gardeners. — This  did  not  form  a  very 
expansive  feature  of  the  show,  but  at  the  same  time  some  interesting 
exhibits  were  placed  upon  the  stages.  We  always  make  a  point  of 
suggesting  good  and  encouraging  prizes  for  edible  produce,  and 
trust  that  fruit  and  vegetable  sections  may  be  more  and  more 
strengthened.  Mr.  J.  Buries  led  for  a  dish  of  six  kidney  Potatoes,  and 
for  a  similar  entry  of  round  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Carter  came  second.  For 
six  autumn-sown  Onions,  Mr.  Geo.  Mathams  beat  Mr.  J.  Buries.  Mr.  G. 
Overall  had  the  best  six  Carrots,  and  Mr.  J.  Carter  first  for  six 
Shorthorn  ditto.  For  six  Parsnips,  Mr.  J.  Carter  showed  a  poor  dish,  but 
received  the  prize.  After  much  deliberation  Mr.  J.  Buries  was  accorded 
premier  place  for  twelve  j  ods  of  Peas  in  class  9 ;  and  Mr.  J.  Carter 
first  for  Longpod  Beans.  Mr.  A.  Epps  had  the  best  twelve  Dwarf  Beans, 
and  Mr.  G.  Overall  the  leading  award  for  the  same  amount  of  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans.  Mr.  Geo.  Mathams  followed  Mr.  J.  Buries  for  an 
exhibit  of  three  heads  of  Celery.  Good  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  were 
on  view,  the  chief  exhibitors  being  Mr.  A.  Epps,  Mr.  E.  Hatton,  and 
Mr.  G.  Overall.  Mr.  A.  Epps  won  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers,  and 
Mr.  E.  Hatton  for  Rhubarb.  Mr.  W.  Bloomfield  had  a  very  nice  couple 
of  Vegetable  Marrows,  beating  Mr.  J.  Buries,  who,  however,  led  for  a 
dish  of  Tomatoes,  and  Mr.  G.  Overall  second.  In  class  21,  Mr.  J.  Carter 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  basket  of  garden  produce  (vegetables), 
whioh  was  not  anything  to  boast  of. 

Fruit. — Only  a  few  dishes  of  Currants,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Cherries,  and  Apples,  with  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  were  included. 
The  winners  were — Gooseberries,  Mr.  A.  Epps;  Red  Carrants,  Mr.  J. 
Buries;  White,  Mr.  J.  Carter;  Black,  Mr.  J.  Carter;  Raspberries,  Mr. 
W.  Bloomfield;  Apples,  Mr.  G.  Overall;  Strawberries,  Mr.  J.  Buries ; 
basket  of  eight  kinds  of  fruit,  Mr.  A.  Epps ;  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Overall. 

Plants  were  good,  though  only  a  few  were  staged. 

Cottagers’  produce  seemed  to  us  almost  as  creditable  as  in  the 
foregoing  gardeners’  section.  Mr.  James  Stamard  won  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  and  Mr.  W.  Stone  for  a  collection  of  seven  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  rectory  garden  and  grounds  were  very  smart  and  enjoyable. 


Thornton  Heath  Horticultural,  July  10th. 

The  first  annual  summer  show  of  the  Thornton  Heath  and  District 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Thornton 
House,  London  Road  (kindly  lent  by  E.  G.  Bates,  Esq.,  Oak  Lodge, 
Thornton  Heath),  in  splendid  weather.  This  is  a  young  but  enterprising 
society,  and  for  a  first  attempt  made  an  attractive  show.  Some  good 
Roses  were  shown,  and  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  hardy  fruit,  and 
vegetables  were  very  well  filled.  Groups  of  plants  for  competition 
were  absent  except  in  a  single  instance,  and  were  exhibited  not  for 
competition  by  nurserymen  and  others.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  P.  H. 
Bewsher,  Leighton  House,  Parohmore  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  and  thiB 
gentleman  worked  hard,  also  his  assistants,  for  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  The  shov  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  classes  for  forty-eight  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  took  first  prize  with  an  excellent  group, 
including  A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  Brown,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Ulster, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  White  Lady,  Duchesse  de  Moray,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Horaoe 
Vernet,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  C.  Lefebvre,  Comtesse  Nadaillac,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Her  Majesty,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Golden  Gate, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Madame  Crapelet,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Marie  Baumann,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  Cocker, 
Le  Havre,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Auguste  Rigotard,  The  Bride, 
new  seedling  H.P.  Ben  Cant,  Comtesse  de  Lndre,  Madame  Delville, 
Edouard  Andre,  Muriel  Grahame,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Helen 
Keller,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Fisher  Holmes,  Mrp.  Sharman  Crawford, 
E.  Y.  Teas,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Xavier  Olibo,  Madame  Cusin, 
Reynolds  Hole,  and  Jeannie  Dickson  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  W.  Burch,  Rose 
grower,  Peterboro’.  For  twenty-four  Roses,  three  trusses  each,  distinct, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  again  first  with  splendid  blooms; 
Mr.  G.  W.  Burch,  Peterboro’.  second.  For  twelve  Roses,  one  variety, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Burch,  Peterboro’,  was  first  with  good  fresh  examples  of 
Fisher  Holmes.  For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  G.  W.  Burch  took 
third  prize  with  good  samples,  the  best  varieties  Ernest  Metz,  Marechal 
Niel,  media  rubens,  and  Madame  Lambard. 

In  class  8,  open  only  to  growers  of  more  than  500  Roses,  Mr. 
G.  V.  A.  Schofield,  Sutton,  was  first  with  six  H.P.  and  H.T.  Roses, 
thus  : — Mrs.  John  Laing,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Marie  Finger,  Comte  de 
Raimbaud,  Caroline  Testout,  Prince  Arthur.  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener 
to  Miss  Thrale,  Shirley,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Keppell  H.  Gifford,  Sutton, 
third.  For  six  Tea  Roses  Mr.  G.  Prebble  took  third  prize.  For  six 
Roses,  one  variety,  Mr.  Keppel  of  Sutton  was  first  with  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  having  clean,  bright,  and  fresh  samples.  Mr.  G,  Prebble  was 
second  with  La  France,  and  Mr.  A.  Morrison  third  with  La  France. 

In  the  local  Rose  classes  for  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Lascelles,  Croydon,  was  first,  the  varieties  being  Salamander,  Her 
Majesty,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Marechal  Niel,  Prince  Arthur, 
Mr.  F.  Cant,  Due  de  Montpensier,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford.  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Gifford,  South  Norwood,  was  an  excellent  second.  For  six  Roses, 
distinct,  Mrs.  Lascelles,  Croydon,  was  first  with  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baroness 
Rothsohild,  and  Mrs.  F.  Cant;  no  second  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Holme-Daviss. 
For  six  Tea  Roses  only  a  second  prize  was  awarded,  this  to  Mrs. 
Lascelles,  Croydon.  For  six  Roses,  one  variety,  Mrs.  Lascelles  was 
barely  first  with  Her  Majesty ;  Mr.  Holme-Daviss  second  with  Maman 
Cochet ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bokler,  Heathville,  Thornton  Heath,  third  w  th 
Captain  Christy. 

Table  Decorations. — These  were  a  good  feature.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  an  excellent  light  and  graceful  arrangement  of  Grasses, 
Iceland  Poppies,  Sweet  Peas,  Gypsophila,  Cornflowers,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  set  off  with  sprays  of  Maidenhair.  The  second,  whioh 
was  also  a  pretty  arrangement,  chiefly  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Grasses,  with 
heavy  sprays  of  ornamental  Asparagus,  went  to  Miss  Blanche  Buokland, 
8,  Beulah  Road  ;  third  to  Miss  Agnes  Butfield,  118,  Bngstook  Road. 

In  plant  and  cut  blooms  some  good  exhibits  were  displayed.  Mr. 
Prebble  had  some  well  grown  bushy  plants  of  Coleus,  taking  first  prize  ; 
Mr.  R.  Gladwell,  gardener  to  Miss  Mortimer,  second.  Mr.  Gladwell 
was  first  for  Ferns,  a  good  assortment  of  Adiantums  and  Pterises  ;  Mr. 
Prebble  second.  The  latter  exhibitor  was  first  with  six  Zonals,  double 
and  single  varieties.  Flower  stands,  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers, 
buttonholes,  and  sprays  were  pretty  and  effective,  ladies  taking  first 
and  second  prizes  in  all  the  arrangements.  For  a  flower  garden  design 
Mr.  C.  Brooke,  144,  Canterbury  Road,  was  commended,  and  awarded 
extra  prize,  small  geometrical  beds  being  filled  with  flowers  edged  with 
sprays  of  Box.  A  Datriotio  device,  consisting  of  the  letters  E.R.  set  on 
a  shield-shaped  design  of  red,  white,  and  blue  flowers,  surrounded  with 
wreath  of  Oak  leaves,  with  a  bunch  of  Roses,  Shamrook,  and  Thistle 
at  the  base,  bunched  with  patriotic  ribbon,  took  the  first  prize,  whioh 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hill,  South  Norwood ;  Mr.  Leon  Dart  was  seoond 
with  an  arrangement  in  a  b,>x.  Mr.  W.  E.  Carr,  Croydon,  took  first 
for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  including  Delphiniums, 
Lysimaohia,  Iceland  Poppy,  Veronica  spicata,  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
Erigeron  glabellus,  Aohillea  multifolium,  Centranthus  roseus,  Telekia 
speoiosa,  and  Agrostemma  coronaria.  Mr.  E.  A.  Perry  seoond.  Bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas  were  excellently  shown,  most  of  the  best  varieties  being 
represented. 
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Collection  of  vegetables  set  up  by  Mr.  D.  McArthur  comprised  some 
good  Peas,  Lettuce,  and  Potatoes  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Lakeman  showed  a  25  lb. 
tray  of  Lister’s  Prolific  Tomato,  also  a  dish  of  Peas  and  two  heads  of 
giant  Rhubarb  ;  the  above  all  highly  commended.  , 

Division  3,  allotted  to  cottagers  only  residing  within  the  district, 
brought  out  the  chief  exhibits  in  vegetables  and  hardy  fruits.  First- 
class  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Marrows,  and 
Lettuce  were  exhibited.  Red  and  Black  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Strawberries,  and  Raspberries  were  excellent. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Trade  exhibitors  put  up  some  attractive 
displays.  Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood, 
London,  had  a  fine  ciroular  arrangement  of  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
Carnations,  Cannas,  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Towell,  Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex,  exhibited  specimens  of 
Caotus-flowered  Zonal  Pelargonium  Fire  Dragon.  Mr.  Thos.  Butcher, 
nurseryman,  George  Street,  Croydon,  had  displayed  a  superb  table 
comprising  large  Palms,  bright  Crotons,  excellently  flowered  Gloxinias, 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  formal  floral  arrangements,  whioh  the 
judges  highly  commended.  A  group  of  plants  not  for  competition  was 
set  np  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lakeman.  It  comprised  Ferns,  Liliums,  Cannas, 
ornamental  Asparagus,  Coleus,  intermixed  with  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias. 

Messrs.  Hammond  &  Hussley,  ironmongers,  Croydon,  exhibited  in 
the  grounds  a  splendid  assortment  of  garden  chairs,  seats,  wirework, 
hammocks,  Japanese  sunshades,  lawn  mowers,  tents,  croquet  and  tennis 
games,  and  other  appliances. 

Woodbridge,  July  10th. 

The  fiftieth  show  of  this  excellent  society  was  held  in  the  usual 
place,  and  was  favoured  as  hitherto  with  brilliant  weather.  Great  efforts 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Andrews,  the  indefatigable  hon.  secretary, 
to  make  the  jubilee  show  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  I  think  they  were 
thoroughly  successful.  The  number  of  classes  on  the  schedule  were 
190,  which  attracted  nearly  1500  entries.  The  large  cruciform  tent  used  at 
Ipswich,  which  covers  1000  square  yards,  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
four  or  five  other  marquees,  and  they  seemed  to  be  all  well  filled. 
Quite  an  array  of  leading  judges  for  all  departments  came  from  every 
part  of  the  country.  I  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  even 
the  Roses  fully ;  after  four  hours  in  that  hot  tent  I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  left  at  the  end  of  the  judging.  H.P.’s  were 
still  weak,  and  the  grand  flowers  of  past  years  were  not  to  be  seen. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  were  first  for  the  cup,  thirty-six  Roses ;  D.  Prior  and 
Sons  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  third,  but  the  local  paper  reports 
that  the  Yorkshire  Roses  stood  the  heat  best  late  in  the  afternoon.  For 
twenty-four  and  twelve  Teas  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  led,  andnlso  gained  first 
prize  for  new  and  “  miscellaneous  ”  Roses. 

In  the  amateur  classes  Mr.  Orpen  was  first  for  twenty-four  with  a 
good  stand  with  a  splendid  Her  Majesty  and  a  good  specimen  of 
Waltham  Standard ;  Mr.  Foster- Melliar  second,  showing  a  good  Bessie 
Brown,  and  Mr.  H.  Berners  third.  For  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Orpen  was  first 
with  a  nice  stand,  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  second  with  rather  a  poor  one, 
and  Mr.  Berners  third.  In  twelve  Roses,  Mr.  Orpen  first  and  Mr. 
Berners  second.  In  six  similar  H.  P.  or  H.T.  there  was  a  close  contest, 
Mr.  Foster-Melliar  being  plaoed  first  and  Mr.  Orpen  second,  each  having 
Bessie  Brown  in  good  form.  One  of  the  blooms  in  the  first  prize 
stand  gained  the  medal  for  the  best  H.P.  or  H.T.,  to  which  I  had  no 
objection,  but  personally  I  should  have  given  it  to  Mr.  Orpen’s  Her 
Majesty  ;  Mr.  Berners  third.  In  six  similar  Teas  Mr.  Orpen  was  first 
with  Maman  Cochet,  Mr.  Berners  second,  and  Mr.  Foster-Melliar  third 
with  Marechal  Niel,  which  soon  gets  flabby  in  great  heat.  The  medal 
Tea  was,  I  believe,  a  Maman  Cochet  of  Mr.  Orpen’s. 

A  handsome  gift  was  presented  to  Mr.  Andrews,  about  £50 
having  been  collected  by  2s.  6d.  subscriptions,  and  the  wonderful 
jubilee  show  of  this  little  town  seems  to  have  been  a  great  success. — 
W.  R.  Raillem. 

Bath  Floral  Fete,  July  lltli. 

This  popular  West  of  England  show  was  held  as  usual  in  the 
beautiful  Sydney  Gardens  on  the  above  date,  and  in  weather  that  can 
only  be  described  as  tropical,  the  temperature  recorded  by  the  shade 
thermometer  rising  to  90°  in  the  afternoon.  The  shade  afforded  by  the 
wealth  of  tree  growth  in  these  gardens  must  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  visitors,  who  patronise  well  the  efforts  of  the  sooieiy’s 
practical  officials  and  genial  secretaries,  Messrs.  Pierson  and  Jeffery. 
Roses  were  represented  in  beautiful  form,  goodly  quantity,  and  first-rate 
quality,  and  together  with  other  and  miscellaneous  floral  aspects,  must 
have  been  a  rare  feast  for  patronal  resident  and  visitor  alike.  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  claimed,  as  usual,  the  lion’s  share 
of  success,  winning  with  seventy-two  single  trusses,  thirty-six  triplets, 
eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  single  Rose, 
and  six  trusses  of  any  new  variety.  Needless  to  say  their  blooms  were 
of  their  usual  high-claBS  stamp,  and  the  class  for  seventy. two  varieties, 
for  which  a  silver  cup,  or  £8,  was  offered  as  a  first  prize,  included  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Bessie  Brown,  Capt,  Christy,  Venus,  La  France,  Charles 
Darwin,  Lady  M.  Beauclerc,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  The  Bride,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  Lady  "Londonderry,  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  White  Lady, 
Marquise  Litta,  Dr.  Campbell  Hall,  Tom  Wood,  Alice  Grahams,  new  j 


Lady  Ashtown,  Kaiserin  Victoria,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Lawrence  Allen, 
Mons.  Paul  Neron,  Edith  D’Ombrain,  new  ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  Killarney, 
G.  H.  Mackereth,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Francois  Courteur,  Madame 
Cusin,  Comte  Raimbaud,  Comtesse  de  Turenne,  Ernest  Metz,  Duo  de 
Rohan,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prinoe,  Duke  of  Teok,  Mildred  Grant,  Reynolds 
Hole,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Earl  of  DufUrin,  Niphetos,  Madame 
Haussman,  Danmark,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  A.  K.  Williams,  Caroline- 
Kuster,  Lady  Arthur  Hill,  Her  Majesty,  Marie  Baumann,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  Helen  Keller,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Dr.  Andry,  Horace  Vernet, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Madame  Wagram,  Triomphe 
de  Caen,  Caroline  Testout,  Etienne  Levet,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot, 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,. 
Margaret  Diekson,  Star  of  Waltham,  Innocents  Pirola,  Duchesse  de 
Morny,  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire.  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath, 
took  second  prize  with  a  nice  stand  of  smaller  flowers. 

The  class  for  thirty-six  triplets  found  the  contestants  in  exaotly  the 
same  position  as  in  the  previous  entry,  Messrs.  Diokson  and  Cooling 
being  the  only  exhibitors.  Jeannie  Dickson,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Robert  Scott,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Comtesse  de 
Pannisse,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Muriel  Grahame,  Ulster,  Edith 
D’Ombrain,  Mildred  Grant,  new;  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Sharman. 
Crawford  were  some  of  the  noteworthy  naans  and  blooms.  The  Oxford 
growers,  Messrs.  Geo.  Prince  and  J.  Mattock,  secured  the  awards  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  in  their  well- 
known  form,  the  last  named  championing  the  cause  in  the  next  class, 
that  for  thirty-six  distinct  singles,  Messrs.  G.  Prince  and  8.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  following.  Messrs.  Dicksons’  stand  of  eighteen  distinct  Teas- 
oomprised  excellent  blooms  of  Muriel  Grahame,  Madame  Cusin,  Golden 
Gate,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao, 
The  Bride,  Niphetos,  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Caroline  Kuster,  Bridesmaid,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Comtesse  de  Pannisse,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  carried  off  the 
first  prize  both  for  twenty-four  distinct  singles  and  twelve  triplets, 
distinct;  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Gray,  Bath, 
being  seoond  in  each  instance.  Messrs.  W.  M.  Lovett,  J.  Hinton, 
W.  A.  Hick,  H.  G.  Francis,  and  Mrs.  Rush  were  the  successful 
exhibitors  in  a  sub-division  of  the  amateurs’  section  with  good  blooms. 
In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinot  varieties  of  Teas,  Mr.  Alex.  Hill  Gray 
was  the  only  competitor.  For  twelve  varieties  and  six  triplets  there 
was  much  more  competition,  Mr.  Conway  Jones  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray 
taking  firsts,  and  Messrs.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  H.  G.  Francis,  and  Conway 
Jones  sharing  the  remainder. 

Roses  shown  in  vases,  though  represented  only  by  two  exhibitors, 
Messrs.  Prince  and  Mattook,  made  a  very  effective  exhibition,  and  such 
classes  help  to  relieve  the  formality  of  the  display  made  in  boxes. 
With  White  Maman  Cochet  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  won  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  colour,  Messrs.  Cooling  second.  Twelve  single  trusses  of 
a  yellow  Rose,  Messrs.  Treseder  and  J.  Mattook  won  with  twelve 
La  France ;  Mr.  Hill  Gray  defeated  the  Messrs.  Dickson,  and  for  six 
trusses  of  any  new  Rose  Messrs.  Dickson  staged  Bessie  Brown,  a  Rose 
of  great  merit  and  distinction.  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
the  new  rambler  Queen  Alexandra,  and  gained  a  most  favourable 
impression  from  many  of  the  Rose  loving  public  present.  Messrs, 
Cooling  proved  inviucible  in  both  classes  for  garden  Roses,  twenty-four 
and  twelve  distinct  bunches,  and  they  tied  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  in  a 
class  for  a  table  of  Roses  10  feet  by  4  feet  arranged  for  effect. 
Silver  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were  given  to  H.P.  Bessie 
Btowd,  staged  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  and  to  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon, 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitor,  as  the  best  Tea,  both  these  being  for 
amateurs.  Mr.  John  Mattock  won  the  H.P.  medal  in  the  nurserymen’s 
division  with  Horace  Yernet  ;  Messrs.  Diokson  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
with  Muriel  Grahame. 

Besides  the  Roses  there  is  a  great  wealth  of  variety  at  the  Bath 
show,  furnished  in  groups,  open  and  amateur,  bouquets,  and  baskets  of 
flowers,  table  decorations — always  a  feature  here — Sweet  Peas, 
herbaceous  flowers,  Carnations,  wild  flowers,  &o.  Single  and  double 
Begonias  are  largely  staged,  both  as  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Straw¬ 
berries,  too,  are  a  feature,  and  on  this  occasion,  despite  the  drought, 
were  numerous  and  fine. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  for  non-competitive  exhibits  to 
Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son,  Westbury,  for  Delphiniums  aud  Asters;  Mr. 
J.  Elsom,  Bath,  floral  designs  in  cut  blooms ;  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Arnold, 
Notts,  Ferns  and  cut  flowers;  and  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
for  their  new  rambler  Rose  Queen  Alexandra. — W.  S. 

He  Scottish  Horticultural. 

A  small  summer  exhibition,  promoted  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Society,  of  flowers  aud  fruit  was  opened  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Edinburgh  Cafe.  Under  the  care  of  the  new  secretary, 
Mr.  Peter  Loney,  the  show  was  a  great  success.  A  prominent  feature 
of  the  exhibits  was  the  very  fine  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  among 
those  who  showed  this  now  favourite  flower,  none  were  more  to  the 
front  than  Mr.  Alexander,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wauohope  of  Niddrie. 
His  collection  included  all  the  newer  varieties,  and  the  colours  were 
particularly  rich  and  brilliant.  There  was  a  nice  stand  by  Mr.  D.  Rhind, 
gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Monteviot,  of  Roses  aud  herbaoeous 
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flowers.  Among  the  latter  was  a  new  white  Delphinium  and  some 
good  Scabious.  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  a  beautiful  table 
of  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  These  included  several  new  and  pretty 
varieties  of  Pseonies,  a  white  Princess  Wilhelmina,  and  a  rose  pink 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  some  choice  Roses.  Messrs.  Cunningham, 
Fraser  &  Co.  helped  the  show  greatly  by  a  fine  display  of  herbaceous 
out  flowers  and  alpine  plants.  There  were  103  varieties  of  the  former 
staged,  and  they  had  also  on  exhibition  an  attractive  display  of  the 
newer  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  Hugh  Diokson,  Belfast,  had  a  lovely  show  of 
Irish  Roses.  Among  the  newer  blooms  were  Mavonrneen,  a  pink  blush, 
notable  for  the  long  thin  character  of  the  bud,  and  Bessie  Brown,  a 
pinkish  cream,  one  of  the  crack  Roses  of  this  season,  and  there  were 
fine  specimens  of  such  favourites  as  Horace  Vernet,  Captain  Hayward, 
and  White  Lady.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  had  a  fine  show  of 
Malmaison  Carnations,  and  a  splendid  vase  of  pink  Malmaisons  were 
staged  by  Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh.  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Hanover  Street,  had  a  table  of  herbaceous  flowers ; 
Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  a  decorative  arrangement  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  which  included  some  fine  Hydrangeas  and  Liliums  ; 
Mr.  A.  M‘Millan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Currie,  Trinity  Cottage,  showed 
excellent  Campanulas  and  Tea  and  Hybrid  Roses;  Messrs.  Storrie  and 
Storrie,  Dundee,  were  strong  on  Sweet  Peas  ;  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mr.  Comfort,  Broomfield,  had  a  nice  display  of  Sweet  Williams ; 
Provost  Mackie  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  McKenzie),  Leith,  was  an  exhibitor 
both  of  flowers  and  Strawberries;  and  Mr.  Brotherston  of  Tyninghame 
showed  two  of  the  rarities  in  the  exhibition — Calla  Elliottiana  and  a 
cross  between  that  and  the  white  variety  ;  Messrs.  Todd  &  Co.,  Shand- 
wick  Place,  had  a  beautiful  display  of  Roses  and  other  flowers,  the 
showy  pink  Caroline  Testout  being  in  evidence ;  Messrs.  Laird  and 
Sons  showed  Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants ;  and  Mr.  G.  Wood, 
Oswald  Road,  had  a  lovely  bouquet  of  Orchids.  Among  the  exhibitors 
of  Strawberries  were  Mr.  Harper,  Tulliebelton,  Perth ;  Mr.  David 
May,  Abbotsford  Gardens,  Galashiels  ;  Mr.  James  Fordyce,  Bonally 
Tower,  and  others.  The  fruit  was  shown  in  superb  condition,  the 
varieties  mostly  on  exhibition  being  Scarlet  Queen,  Royal  Sovereign, 
James  Veitch,  Joseph  Paxton,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  Hogg.  Mr. 
M'Hattie  and  Mr.  J.  Whytock,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  judged  for  certificates, 
and  made  a  good  many  awards.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  fair  attendance  of  visitors  at  the  show. 

Manchester,  July  13th. 

A  brilliant  day,  though  rather  too  hot  for  Roses,  with  wealth’ 
beauty  and  fashion,  the  best  of  military  bands,  a  place  second  to  none 
in  which  to  hold  an  exhibition,  having  beautiful  promenades,  well-kept 
gardens,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  enormous  attendance  ;  such  were 
the  conditions  that  must  have  made  Mr.  Weathers,  the  popular  curator; 
his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Paul ;  and  that  energetic  rosarian  Mr.  James 
Brown,  feel  that  their  work  in  arranging  the  above  show  had  not  gone 
unrewarded.  Affiliated  as  the  sooiety  now  is  with  the  National  Rose 
Society,  there  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  Manchester  becoming  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  England.  Roses,  on  the  whole,  were  not  so  good, 
excepting,  of  oourse,  the  superbly  built  blooms  staged  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  and  Ledbury, 
which  simply  kept  crowds  lingering  the  whole  day  long.  The  com¬ 
petitors,  too,  were  numerous ;  but  this  noted  Irish  firm  had  the  huge 
distinction  of  taking  six  of  the  leading  prizes  out  of  seven,  scoring 
second  in  the  seventh,  and  being  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
H.P.  in  the  show  with  a  lovely  Horace  Yernet.  It  was  a  marvellous 
display  throughout,  and  few  would  grudge  them  their  splendid  suocess. 
The  other  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
for  a  charming  Maman  Coohet.  The  sun  told  heavily  on  the  Rose 
baskets. 

For  sixty,  distinct,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  had 
a  splendid  stand,  leaving  no  cause  for  complaint,  so  superior  were  they. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Duke  of  Fife,  Robert  Scott,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Marie  Yerdier,  Due  de  Rohan,  Madame  Eugene  Yerdier, 
Sir  Robert  Stout,  Caroline  Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Duchess  of 
Yallambrosa,  Star  of  Waltham,  Lady  Clanmorris,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  E.Y.  Teas,  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Yernet, 
Bessie  Brown,  A.  Colomb,  Helen  Keller,  Killarney,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Reynolds  Hole,  Ulster,  Camille  Bernardin,  Alice 
Lindsell,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mildred  Grant,  Fisher  Holmes,  Maman  Cochet,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
K.  A.  Yictoria,  Mamie,  Ernest  Metz,  Prince  Arthur,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Charles  Darwin,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Madame  Cadeau  Ramey,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Charles  Gater,  Yictor  Hugo,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Mile  Cross,  Edith  D’Ombrain,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Louis  Yan  Houtte, 
Emilie  Gonin,  and  La  Rosi&re  were  the  varieties.  The  Kings  Acre 
Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  came  a  very  fair  second,  but  lacking  the  size 
and  contour  of  the  former.  Horace  Yernet,  Madame  A.  Jacqnier, 
Mareohal  Niel,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Reynolds  Hole,  Bessie 
Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Niphetos,  and  Medea 
were  all  very  fine  in  colour.  The  third  prize  lot  went  to  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  again  with  Bmaller  flowers. 
Seven  competed  in  this  class. 

For  thirty-six,  distinct,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons’  were  again 


magnificent,  every  bloom  being  thorongh  in  character.  Ulster,  Mildred 
Grant,  Muriel  Grahame,  Helen  Keller,  Dr.  Andry,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  and  Mrs.  Mawley  were  quite  the  best.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
Dundee,  were  a  moderate  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third.  Four 
lots  were  staged.  For  twenty- four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  Irish 
firm  were  well  to  the  fore,  Niphetos,  Marcelin  Rhoda,  Ernest  Metz, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Golden  Gate,  and  Medea  were  all  lovely.  Messrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester  gained  second  position,  some  fine  blooms 
being  noted  ;  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  placed  third.  Five  boxes 
were  staged. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks, 
put  up  the  most  perfect  of  stands,  La  Boule  d’Or,  Maman  Cochet,  Ernest 
Metz,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  being  extra  fine ; 
Messrs.  Alex.  Diokson  &  Sons  followed  most  closely,  with  Mr.  Jno. 
Mattock  third.  Six  boxes  were  arranged.  For  the  best  twelve  light 
Roses,  one  variety,  and  the  same  number  of  dark,  Messrs.  Dicksons 
again  proved  quite  unbeatable,  staging  in  extra  fine  form  Bessie  Brown 
and  Horace  Yernet. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  filled,  and  very  great  interest  centred 
around  them  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  collections.  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  and  Messrs.  Tattersall,  Lindsell,  Boyes,  and  Machin  all 
staged  in  no  mean  manner.  The  premier  honours  for  twenty-four, 
distinct,  fell  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Grant,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Tattersall,  Esq., 
Crookleigh,  Moreoambe,  with  rather  small  but  well  formed  blooms,  the 
best  of  which  were  Bessie  Brown,  Helen  Keller,  Oliver  Delhomme, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  Equal  seconds  were  awarded 
to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  and  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  with 
capital  boxes,  Mr.  Boyes,  Derby,  being  a  close  third.  Four  stands 
were  staged. 

For  twelve,  distinct,  H.  Y.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  was  a  long  way 
ahead  ;  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 
were  quite  superb.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  and  F.  W.  Tattersall, 
Esq.,  followed.  H.  Y.  Machin,  Esq.,  had  small  but  typical  flowers  in 
class  for  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton 
for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  also  for  one  colour  with  Ernest  Metz  in 
fine  form.  Twelve  grand  blooms  of  Her  Majesty  secured  the  light  Rose 
class  for  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  and  Horace  Yernet  was  the  selected 
variety  amongst  dark  ones.  The  local  classes,  too,  added  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  to  the  show,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  the 
“Mancunians”  experieLce  in  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  one  is  glad  to 
notice  that  new  exhibitors  appear  on  the  scene  as  evidence  of  the  good 
work  the  Society  is  doing. 

The  exhibits  of  garden  Roses  were  not  so  strong  as  in  former  years, 
but  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  made  up  a  display  that  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Machin  being  second. 

Sweet  Peas  were  there  in  such  numbers  as  to  fill  quite  a  small  show, 
a  marvellous  display  from  Mr.  Hinton  of  Warwick  embracing  every 
shade.  Mr.  Eckford  kept  up  his  great  reputation,  and  Mr.  Derbyshire 
of  Irlam  had  specially  good  flowers.  For  the  prizes,  too,  the  competition 
was  extra  good  and  quality  superb.  Two  other  trade  exhibits  were 
greatly  admired — viz.,  Mr.  J.  H.  White  of  Worcester,  with  six  dozen 
large  vases  of  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  beautifully  arranged 
and  of  extra  quality.  Two  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  for 
Iris  King  Edward  YII.,with  large  deep  purple  flowers  and  rich  yellow 
blotches.  Queen  Alexandra  was  an  exact  counterpart  as  regards  size, 
but  of  a  pure  white  colour.  The  hybrid  Nympheeas  from  Mr.  Amos 
Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  varieties,  arranged 
in  shallow  tins.  They  were  much  admired,  and  first-class  certificates 
awarded  to  Carolinia  nivea,  a  pure  white  pointed  petalled  variety  ; 
Leydeckeri  fulgens,  an  intense  blackish  crimson  ;  and  lucida,  a  very 
large  deep  rose.  The  Misses  Hopkins,  Knutsford,  and  Mr.  Pattinson 
with  Violas,  helped  the  show  materially  by  the  tasteful  exhibits. 

Before  closing  it  would  be  out  of  place  not  to  mention  a  wonderful 
Lilium  auratum  carrying  five  massive  spikes  of  flower,  each  about  7  feet 
high,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Sharpe,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Williamson,  Esq., 
The  Grange,  Stretford.  Some  fine  Strawberries  were  staged. — R.  P.  R. 


Bradford  Horticultural. 

A  floral  smoking  concert  was  held  on  July  9th  at  the  Peel  Park 
Hotel,  Bradford,  by  the  members  of  the  Bradford  Horticultural  Society. 
This  is  the  first  year  of  the  society’s  existence  under  the  above  title. 
The  movement  had  its  origin  some  eight  years  ago  in  the  Peel  Park 
Flower  Show,  when  a  few  working  men,  anxious  to  promote  public 
interest  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society,  and  held  a  show  annually  for  three  years,  themselves 
sustaining  the  expenses.  Since  then  the  show  has  gradually  increased 
in  size  and  importance,  and  now  does  no  small  credit  to  its  originators. 
This  year  it  was  decided  to  put  the  sooiety  on  a  proper  basis,  and  with 
this  object  the  public  were  invited  to  nominate  a  number  of  gentlemen 
to  sit  on  a  committee  with  the  founders  of  the  sooiety,  which  is  affiliated 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety.  The  next  show  is  to  take  place 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  30th  and  31st  of  August,  and  there  iB 
already  a  good  list  of  prizes,  including  one  from  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  C. 
Lupton).  In  the  absence  through  indisposition  of  the  president,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Booth,  the  chair  was  ocoupied  at  last  night’s  gathering  by  Mr.  T. 
Crossland. 
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Birmingham  Amatenr  Gardeners. 

A  paper  was  given  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and 
District  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin  of 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens,  before  a  splendid  attendance  of  members 
and  friends.  Mr.  Martin  chose  for  his  subject  “Hardy  and  Greenhouse 
Climbing  Plants,”  and  the  information  he  gave  about  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  each  variety  was  most  interesting,  and  could  not  help 
but  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  amateurs  who  are  endeavouring 
to  grow  some  of  these  truly  beautiful  plants,  many  of  them  under 
rather  adverse  circumstances  it  is  feared.  The  lecturer  gave  a  list  of 
those  plants  in  both  sections  most  likely  to  thrive  in  or  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  large  town,  and  strongly  recommended  everyone,  before  planting, 
to  properly  prepare  the  border  or  bed.  Want  of  attention  to  this  point 
was  the  cause  of  many  failures.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  rendered  to  Mr.  Martin  for  his  very  able 
paper. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  (Liverpool  Branch). 

Fifty-five  entries  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  the 
members  present  at  the  monthly  meeting  held  in  the  Common  Hall  on 
Thursday,  July  4th,  the  quality  and  number  of  exhibits  being  quite  in 
advance  of  anything  hitherto  seen,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  It 
was  also  noticed  that  new  members  exhibited  with  much  success.  Mr. 
Tinsley  had  a  lovely  half-dozen  Roses,  Mr.  Hitcbmough  being  second. 
A  charming  spray  of  W.  A.  Richardson  Roses  came  from  Miss  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  dividing  the  second  and  third  prizes. 
For  three  Roses  and  four  bunches  of  flowers  Mrs.  Morriss  was  well 
ahead  with  capital  examples.  The  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr. 
Cangley  were  superb.  Mrs.  McGregor  had  the  best  Hydrangea, 
besides  showing  well  in  several  classes.  The  baskets  arranged  for 
effect  numbered  seven,  but  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  several 
cf  them.  First  honours  were  equally  divided  between  Mrs.  Stevenson 
and  Miss  Davies,  the  former  ladv  winning  with  Fancy  Pelargoniums  and 
handsome  Fuchsias.  Grand  Petunias  and  a  rich  ooloured  Gloxinia 
secured  two  firsts  for  Mr.  Hoskyn.  The  Gloxinias  from  Mr.  A.  Dodd 
were  of  such  a  special  character  as  to  secure  him  the  first  prize  and 
certificate.  He  also  won  with  a  tuberous  Begonia.  In  the  lecture 
hall  Mr.  Muir  presided  over  a  good  audience,  who  followed  with  great 
interest  the  excellent  paper  on  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  ”  by 
Mr.  J.  Heaton,  gardener  to  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn, 
Aigbnrth.  The  usual  votes  terminated  this  excellent  meeting. 
— R.  P.  R. 

Leeds  Paxton,  July  10th. 

This  year  the  members  of  the  above  had  their  annual  excursion 
conjointly  with  the  Horsforth  Gardeners’  Society  on  the  10th  inst.,  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Clibrans  being  selected  for  the  purpose  of  the  visit. 
The  party,  numbering  about  100,  left  Leeds  in  specially  reserved 
carriages  attached  to  the  8  a.m.  for  Manchester,  which  was  reached  at 
9.80  ;  here  they  were  met  by  representatives  of  Messrs.  Clibrans’,  who 
had  provided  conveyances,  in  which  the  party  were  driven  to  the 
nurseries  at  Altrincham,  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  The  day  was 
very  warm,  and  the  drive  was  much  enjoyed.  The  branch  nurseries  at 
Hale  were  first  visited,  where  the  large  and  varied  stocks  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  hedge  and  covert  plants,  Conifers,  shrubs,  &c.,  were  much 
admired,  speoial  comment  being  made  upon  the  remarkably  healthy 
appearance  presented  by  everything,  and  the  cleanliness  observable  in 
all  parts  of  the  grounds.  From  Hale  the  party  were  driven  via  the 
Cemetery  Nurseries,  where  additional  stocks  of  Conifers  in  the  finest 
possible  condition  were  noticed,  to  the  Stamford  Nurseries  at  Bowdon. 
Here  were  seen  houses  filled  with  huge  stocks  of  Ferns,  Ficus, 
Aspidistras,  some  fine  Lapagerias,  and  some  grand  plants  of  that  rarely 
seen  but  l  ovely  plant,  Lnculia  gratissima. .  Outside  were  noted  some 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  Conifers,  and  other  ohoice  subjects,  all  in 
the  best  of  health.  Luncheon  was  provided  at  the  Unicorn  Hotel, 
Altrincham,  and  after  the  exertions  of  the  morning  was  much 
appreciated.  The  chair  was  taken  by  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Messrs.  ClibraDs,  who  occupied  it  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
Clibran.  The  toast  list  included  “  The  King,  Queen,  and  Royal 
Family  ;  ”  “  Success  to  the  Leeds  Paxton  and  Horsforth  Gardeners’ 
Associations  ;  ”  and  “  Prosperity  to  Messrs.  Clibrans,”  who  were  acting 
as  hosts  to  the  two  societies  for  the  day.  Luncheon  over,  the  Oldfield 
Nurseries  were  next  visited,  where,  amongst  other  things,  some  fine 
stocks  of  speoimen  Hollies  were  noted.  Despite  the  intensely  hot  day, 
the  contents  of  the  numerous  glass  houses  came  in  for  a  full  share  of 
inspection,  special  admiration  being  expressed  at  the  fine  stocks  of 
Crotons,  Roses,  Carnations,  Vines  and  Figs,  all  of  which  are  specialised 
at  Oldfield,  the  collections  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  indoor  plants 
generally  being  freely  commented  upon  for  their  great  extent,  and  the 
skill  displayed  in  their  cultivation.  Out  of  doors  were  noticed  the 
collections  of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants,  the  latter  being  in  full 
beauty.  By  this  time  the  afternoon  was  far  spent,  and  the  visitors 
regretted  that  time  would  not  permit  of  their  visiting  the  grounds  at 
the  Carrington  branch,  where  such  subjects  as  Rhododendrons,  Privet, 
and  Poplars  are  grown  by  the  million.  Tea  was  provided  at  the 
Unicorn  Hotel  at  five  o’clock,  after  which  the  party  were  photographed. 
Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the  party  rejoined  the  conveyances,  and  with 
ringing  cheers  for  Messrs.  Clibrans  started  on  the  return  journey  to 
Manchester,  leaving  there  by  the  8.27  p.m.  for  Leeds,  after  a  most 
profitable  and  enjoyable  dav’s  outing. 


Southampton  Horticultural  Society. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Montagu,  a  garden 
party  and  fete  took  place  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  South  Stone  harm 
House  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  evening,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Southampton  Horticultural  Society.  The  picturesque  grounds,  with  its 
shady  trees,  rustic  walks,  and  beautiful  lakes,  formed  an  ideal  place  for 
such  a  gathering.  A  very  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  of  the  treat.  The  band  of  the  Borough  Polioe  played  some 
capital  selections,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed.  A  special  item  of 
interest  took  place  in  the  afternoon — namely,  the  dragging  of  the 
noted  salmon  pool.  The  fishers  were  very  successful,  catching  some 
very  large  salmon  and  salmon  trout,  which  were  put  up  for  auction  and 
sold.  Mr.  J.  Key  Allen,  F.R.H.S.,  chairman  of  the  Council,  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Montagu  for  the  use  of  the 
delightful  grounds.  He  then  presented  Sir  Samuel’s  head  gardener, 
Mr.  Thos.  Hall,  to  whom  the  success  was  largely  due,  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  with  a 
silver  medal  in  honour  of  his  having  been  the  largest  prizewinner  of 
the  society’s  show  held  on  the  pier  the  week  before.  In  the  evening 
the  grounds  were  illuminated  with  many  coloured  fires.  The  eooiety 
benefits  by  the  party  to  something  like  £50.  The  secretary  and  oounoil 
have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  result  of  their 
labours. — J.  M. 

East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  10th,. 
at  the  Shirehall  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  Powley,  F.R.H.S.,  in  the  chair,  supported 
by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  F.R.H.S.  The  debate  for  the  evening  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  James  (gardener  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Boardman)  upon 
“  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers.”  In  his  paper  Mr.  James  gave  some 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  interest  the  preceding  generation  of 
horticulturists  took  in  such  flowerB  as  the  Pansy,  Tulip,  Hollyhocks, 
and  Auricula.  Norwich  was  particularly  noted  for  the  interest  its 
worsted  weavers  took  in  their  Tulip  shows.  Laced  Pinks,  Carnations, 
and  Picotees,  too,  were  thought  much  of,  and  greater  pains  than  now 
bestowed  upon  their  culture.  The  discussion  brought  out  many 
anecdotes,  the  old  time  florists  present  entering  into  it  earnestly. 
The  second  series  of  exhibitions  for  the  challenge  cup  (vegetables) 
brought  out  three  splendid  collections,  Mr.  G.  James  and  Mr.  C.  Hines 
coming  out  a  “  dead  heat.”  Mr.  G.  James  was  first  for  Roses  with 
fine  blooms  of  the  Tea- scented  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Matthews  also  staged 
some  very  fine  varieties  of  the  H.P.  section.  As  a  vegetable  grower 
Mr.  C.  Hines  again  showed  his  superiority,  his  Peas  and  Cauliflowers 
being  exceptionally  good.  Mr.  D.  Howlett  had  the  best  of  the  pot 
plants,  and  some  good  Carnations  and  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  There 
were  also  staged  a  dozen  varieties  of  Malmaison  Carnations  grown  at 
Tranby  Croft,  Hull,  by  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter.  Muoh  having  been  heard 
ofTranby  Croft  lately  as  a  Carnation  growing  centre,  muoh  interest 
was  evoked  in  the  grand  blooms  sent.  Mr.  Church  of  Braconash  also 
exhibited  three  blooms  of  a  new  seedling  border  Carnation,  a  lovely 
rose  colour,  and  deliciously  scented,  raised  by  him.  Mr.  Joyoe,  Eaton 
Park,  showed  bunches  of  fruit  as  taken  from  the  plant  of  Holmes’ 
Supreme  Tomato  to  demonstrate  its  superiority  as  a  market  variety. 
A  splendid  volume  of  the  “  English  Flower  Garden  ”  was  presented  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  Roll.  The  duties  of  judging  were  admirably  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  Rush,  J.  Fitch,  and  E.  Tice. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  at  the  offices, 
5,  Molesworth  Street,  on  Thursday  last,  at  which  were  present  Major 
Cusack,  J.P.,  vice-chairman,  presiding.  Also  present :  H.  Drummond, 
J.P. ;  E.  D’Olier,  F.  W.  Moore,  M.R.I.A. ;  Geo.  M.  Ross,  M.A,  ;  H.  P. 
Goodbody,  and  H.  Smallman. 

The  secretary  submitted  a  report  of  the  result  of  the  last  show, 
which  was  considered  most  satisfactory,  representing  a  large  financial 
increase  on  previous  years,  and  from  a  horticultural  aspect  eclipsed  all 
previous  Rose  shows.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  judges  the 
council  were  pleased  to  award  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Sons,  The 
Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  a  gold  medal,  the  highest  award  within  their 
gift,  for  a  meritorious  and  unique  exhibit  of  double  and  single  Begonias, 
double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  show  and  regal  Pelargoniums. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  society  : — A.  Pim, 
Esq.,  Bellevue,  Blaokrock ;  George  Kernan,  Esq.,  Hamilton,  Ailesbury 
Road;  Mrs.  Hone,  St.  Doulough’s  Park,  St.  Doulough’s,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Goodbody,  Clonfadda,  Blaokrock  ;  Mr.  Bogie,  The  Gardens,  Castlemartin. 

Preliminary  arrangements  were  made  for  holding  the  great  autumn 
show  in  Merrion  Square,  on  Tuesday,  August  27th  (first  day  of  horse 
show),  at  which  the  Blue  Hungarian  Band  has  been  engaged  to  play. 

A  discussion  arose  cn  the  practice  of  some  exhibitors  staging  their 
boxes  higher  than  the  stipulated  height  laid  down  by  the  rules  of  the 
society,  and  by  their  so  doing  seriously  taking  away  from  the  symme¬ 
trical  appearance  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  council  decided  on  rigidly 
enforcing  for  the  future  the  rule  that  all  boxes  shall  be  of  the  uniform 
height  of  4  inches  in  front  and  7  inches  at  back,  and  that  any  infringe¬ 
ment  of  this  rule  will  subjeot  the  exhibitor  liable  to  disqualification. 

A  letter  was  read  from  his  Majesty’s  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse 
intimating  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  in  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
oounoil  to  become  patron  of  the  society  in  succession  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


Vines. — In  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. — The  canes  for  starting  the 
'first  week  in  November,  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
should  by  this  time  have  completed  their  growth,  and  must  not  have 
any  more  water  than  will  prevent  the  foliage  from  becoming  limp. 
Expose  fully  to  light  and  air,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  and 
the  buds.  If  the  laterals  have  been  allowed  to  extend  with  a  view  to 
thickening  the  cane,  they  must  be  brought  back  gradually  by  cutting 
away  part  at  a  time,  reducing  each  by  degrees  to  one  leaf.  The  Vines 
should  be  kept  free  from  insects,  syringing  occasionally  if  red  spider 
appear,  for  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  perform  their  functions. 
When  the  wood  becomes  brown  and  hard  place  the  Vines  on  a  board  or 
slates  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  securing  the  canes  to  its  surface  to 
prevent  the  foliage  being  damaged  by  wind.  Afford  water  only  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  out  away  the  laterals  close  to  the  cane,  and 
in  a  few  days  shorten  the  cane  to  the  length  required.  The  principal 
leaves  must  not  be  injured,  but  left  to  die  off  naturally.  The  best 
varieties  for  early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court.  Later  Vines  should  be 
encouraged  to  make  a  good  growth  and  perfect  it,  keeping  them  clean, 
also  exposed  to  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  They  must  not  be  over¬ 
watered,  nor  neglected  for  due  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure. 
Cut -back  Vines  are  much  the  best  for  early  forcing,  as  the  canes  make 
an  earlier  and  sturdier  growth,  and  perfect  it  sooner  than  others. 
This  is  important,  for  the  Vines  have  more  rest  and  start  with  greater 
regularity. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — It  is  not  advisable  to  force  Vines 
year  after  year  to  ripen  their  crops  before  May  or  June,  and  houses 
which  are  started  in  December  or  at  the  new  year,  to  afford  ripe  fruit 
at  the  times  mentioned  respectively,  are  best  planted  with  varieties  that 
ripen  together,  the  structures  being  only  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of  a 
supply  of  Grapes  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  to  eight  weeks. 
This  is  as  long  as  black  Grapes  will  hang  under  a  May,  June,  and  July 
sun  without  turning  red,  or  white  Grapes  from  becoming  brown  on  the 
exposed  side  of  the  bunches,  even  when  a  slight  shade  is  afforded  from 
sun.  Such  arrangement  admits  of  the  foliage  being  cleansed  with  water 
from  a  syringe  or  engine ;  but  when  there  are  late  as  well  as  early 
varieties  in  the  house,  the  dry  atmosphere  that  must  be  maintained  on 
their  account  when  the  Grapes  are  ripening  causes  red  spider  to  increase 
on  the  foliage,  and  this  is  very  disastrous  to  present  and  future  crops 
of  Grapes.  Early  Vines  that  ripened  their  crops  in  May  or  early  June 
will  soon  be  cleared  of  Grapes.  They  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed, 
employing  an  insecticide  if  necessary,  and  the  foliage  be  preserved  in 
health  as  loDg  as  possible  by  occasional  syringing,  full  ventilation 
constantly,  and  due  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  at  the  roots. 

Muscats  Ripening. — Unless  the  season  is  exceptionally  fine,  and  the 
Vines  started  early,  Muscats  require  fire  heat  to  insure  their  perfect 
maturation,  even  when  ripening  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year.  The 
time  taken  by  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Canon  Hall  to  ripen  is  not 
less  than  six  to  eight  weeks  from  commencing  to  colour,  and  if  the 
Grapes  are  extra  fine,  and  the  Vines  in  vigorous  health,  perfect  finish  is 
not  had  for  some  time  longer.  They  require  time,  with  assistance  from 
fire  heat,  so  as  to  secure  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  75°  to  85°  by 
day,  up  to  90°  or  more,  with  abundance  of  air.  A  rather  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  essential  to  the  attaining  of  that  golden  hue  characteristic  of 
rich  and  full  Muscat  flavour.  This  is  secured  by  free  ventilation,  a 
little  constantly,  but  the  atmosphere  must  not  become  arid,  damping 
down  occasionally.  In  large  houses  the  moisture  arising  from  the 
borders  is  enough,  except  in  hot  weather,  then  the  paths  and  borders 
should  be  damped  daily.  Too  much  moisture  is  fatal  to  Muscats  when 
ripening,  causing  them  to  “  spot,”  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
gentle  warmth  in  the  hot -water  pipes,  and  a  little  air  constantly  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries.  Abundant  supplies 
of  water  must  be  given  to  the  roots,  for  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  the  Grapes  shrivel.  With  the  borders  properly  constructed, 
and  the  drainage  thorough,  too  much  water  can  hardly  be  given  at  the 
roots,  after  the  leaves  are  full  sized,  until  the  Grapes  are  well  advanced 
in  ripening.  Needless  waterings,  however,  are  baneful,  causing 
shanking  ;  and  driblets,  mere  damping  of  the  surface,  very  ineffective, 
doing  quite  as  much  harm  as  good,  besides  being  deceptive  of  the  right 
indication  of  the  soil  beneath  as  regards  moisture. 

I  oung  Vines. — Canes  planted  this  season  should,  provided  they  are 
to  be  cut  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trellis,  leaving  three  buds  there  for 
furnishing  a  continuation  of  the  rod,  and  two  side  shoots  for  bearing 
next  year,  be  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  root 
formation  and  sturdy  stems.  Any  Vines  intended  for  producing  full 
crops  next  season,  on  the  extent  considered  sufficiently  stout  in  rod, 


should  have  the  laterals  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  buds  towhioh  they 
are  to  be  shortened  stopped  to  one  leaf,  and  the  principal  leaves  kept 
free  of  growths.  If  permanent  Vines,  the  cane  need  not  be  shortened 
till  it  has  grown  to  the  top  of  the  house,  cutting  back  at  the  winter 
pruning  to  three  good  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  or  trellis,  and 
only  allowing  the  side  growths  to  bear  each  a  bnnoh  of  Grapes  in  the 
second  year  to  prove  the  variety,  taking  the  leading  growths  forward 
without  cropping.  Supernumeraries  intended  for  next  year’s  bearing, 
and  then  to  be  removed,  should  be  stopped  at  a  length  of  7  to  9  feet, 
pinching  the  laterals  to  one  leaf,  and  sub-laterals  in  like  manner. 
These  ought  to  be  shortened  in  September,  and  by  degrees  out  away 
dose  to  the  oane,  and  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  the  Vines  should  be 
pruned  to  the  first  plump  bud  below  the  first  stopping,  leaving  the  old 
leaves  to  die  off  naturally.  Thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  important, 
a  free  circulation  of  air  being  necessary,  with  fire  heat  if  the  weather 
be  cold  and  wet. — St.  Albans. 

He  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cucumbers. — If  kept  in  a  free  growing  and  active  condition  at  the 
roots,  Cucumbers,  both  in  houses  and  frames,  will  continue  in  a  free 
bearing  state.  The  requirements  consist  in  pruning  out  exhausted 
growths  entirely,  removing  useless  and  yellow  leaves,  and  disposing 
new  growths  over  the  space  available,  stopping  these  from  one  to  two 
joints  beyond  the  fruits.  The  roots  must  be  occasionally  stimulated  by 
weak  applications  of  liquid  manure,  and  encouraged  to  increase  and 
multiply  fresh  and  aotive  fibres  by  top-dressings  of  rich  soil  mixed  with 
a  little  artificial  manure.  A  moist  atmosphere  must  prevail  in  order  to 
prevent  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  are  now  in  a  very  aotive  condition  of 
growth,  and  are  likely  to  oontinue  so  if  the  roots  remain  moist. 
Maintaining  a  moist  root  run  for  them,  and  a  little  regulation  of  the 
growths  to  prevent  crowding,  is  really  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  continue  productive,  with  the  exception  of  cutting  the  fruits  as 
soon  as  large  enough  for  use.  If  the  latter  remain  to  grow  large  they 
take  considerable  support  from  others  which  are  ready  to  follow. 
Young  fruits,  with  soft  skins  and  tissue,  are  much  better  for  use  than 
large,  old,  and  hard  fruits.  Give  water  copiously  as  required ;  in  dry, 
poor  soil,  and  during  a  dry  period,  it  may  be  every  day,  though  in 
many  cases  a  good  soaking  twice  weekly  will  meet  all  requirements. 

Carrots. — The  main  crop  of  Carrots  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds* 
and  crowded  plants  removed.  A  mulching  of  short  lawn  grass  proves 
valuable  in  retaining  moisture.  This  is  a  good  season  to  sow  a  crop  of 
Early  Horn  for  late  autumn  and  winter  use.  Ground  recently  cleared 
of  some  early  crop,  suoh  as  Potatoes,  where  the  soil  was  deeply 
cultivated,  will  be  the  best.  See  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  rubbish 
and  strong-rooting  weeds,  and  rake  off  rough  stones,  making  the  whole 
level.  Draw  the  drills  a  foot  apart,  and,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  rather 
deeper  than  for  spring  sowing.  The  object  of  this  is  that  the  drills 
may  be  soaked  with  water  previous  to  sowing  the  seed.  Scatter  the 
latter  thinly,  and  cover  with  dry,  fine  soil. 

Turnips. — A  few  rows  of  White  Dutch  Turnips  should  be  sown. 
Select  ground  where  the  soil  is  rich,  make  it  fine  on  the  surface,  draw 
drills,  and  moisten  with  water,  afterwards  dusting  slightly  with  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  sow  the  seed.  Germination  soon  ensues.  Thin  as  soon 
as  possible,  continuing  gradually,  and  promote  growth  by  light  Dutch 
hoeings. 

Leeks.  — If  the  full  crop  of  Leeks  has  not  been  planted  more  plants 
must  be  placed  out.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  plant  in  trenches, 
though  this  method  insures  plenty  of  food  and  moisture,  resulting  in  the 
production  of  fine  stems,  which  may  be  blanched  higher  than  those 
planted  on  the  surface.  Give  water  and  liquid  manure  to  well 
established  plants. 

Celery. — The  earliest  rows  may  be  well  soaked  with  water  and  liquid 
manure.  After  this  chop  down  soil  and  place  it  round  the  stems,  first 
tying  them  together  with  strips  of  raffia  grass,  which,  however,  must 
not  be  drawn  tightly,  but  so  that  the  centres  have  room  to  extend,  and 
the  stems  meeting  closely  prevent  soil  reaching  the  hearts.  To  have 
early  blanched  roots  it  is  important  to  oontinue  the  earthing  from  time 
to  time,  but  soil  should  never  be  placed  higher  than  the  hearts.  Trim 
off  suckers  and  the  lower  leaves  from  any  rows  advanced  enough  to 
need  attention,  and  wherever  dryness  of  the  soil  is  apparent  water 
copiously.  Plant  out  the  latest  Celery  at  once. 

Potatoes. — Where  the  tops  of  early  Potatoes  have  died  completely 
down  lift  the  tubers ;  keep  those  for  use  cool  and  away  from  light. 
Seed  tubers  may  be  fully  exposed  to  air  and  light,  whereby  the  skin  will 
become  green,  hard,  and  well  ripened.  Clear  away  the  old  and  dead 
haulm,  leaving  the  ground  as  clean  as  possible  after  the  orop  has  been 
cleared. 

General  Work. — Late  Peas  and  Beans  should  have  the  sticks  placed 
to  them  for  supporting  the  growths.  Water  as  necessary,  and  a  muloh- 
ing  to  retain  the  moisture.  Fill  vacancies  with  autumn  Brooooli, 
Savoys,  Curled  Greens.  Sow  Lettuce  and  Endive,  Parsley,  Spinach, 
and  a  pinch  of  early  Cabbage  in  the  south,  while  a  good  bed  should  be 
sown  in  the  north.  The  outdoor  crop  of  Tomatoes  should  be  kept  well 
moistened  at  the  roots,  affording  also  liquid  manure  to  heavily  cropped 
plants. — Lymington,  Hants. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  reqm  sted  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  mat  ten 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Names  of  Plants  ( Fairlawn ). — 1,  Hedera  Helix  var.  Emerald  Green  ; 
2,  Cratasgus  Douglasi;  3,  Mimulns  glutinoeus;  4,  Calamintha  grandi- 
flora.  (A.  T.). — SoDchus  arveDsip.  ( A .  L.  G.). — 1,  Chicorium  Intybus; 

2,  Lysimachia  punctatum  ;  3,  Polygonum  Baldschuanicutn.  ( L .  R.). — 

Spartium  junceum.  (J.  A.). — 1,  Roses  should  be  sent  to  some  larye 
grower,  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  them  ;  2,  Asplenium  Triohomanes 
var.;  3,  probably  Hemerocallis  Middendorfiana ;  4,  Hemerocallis  flava. 
{A.  Balter ). — Probably  Dracunoulns  canariensis.  (R.  8.). —  1,  Nepeta 
suavis ;  2,  Stachys  Betonica ;  3,  Morina  longifolia ;  4,  Scabiosa 

cauoasica;  5,  Scabiosa  sylvatica.  (H.  S.). — 1,  Cephalaria  alpina  ;  2, 
Coronilla  varia;  3,  Lathyrus  latifolius ;  4,  Lythrum  Salicaria ;  5, 
L.  S.  rosea.  (St.  Andrews). — 1,  Oenothera  speciosa;  2,  Spiraea  digitata; 

3,  Poterium  officinale.  (R.  Jackson). — 1,  Helenium  autumnale  pumilum  ; 
2,  Isatis  glauca,  the  Woad. 

Nectarines  Shrivelled  (J.  A.). — The  cause  is  usually  lack  of 
nutrition  of  a  consolidating  nature  in  the  growing  stages,  combined 
with  a  deficiency  of  light  for  its  elaboration,  consequently  at  the  ripening 
stage  too  much  moisture  is  evaporated,  and  the  fruit  shrivel  in  con¬ 
sequence.  But  the  shrivelling  is  characteristic  of  some  varieties,  Lord 
Napier  being  very  prone  to  shrivel  at  the  apex  when  ripening,  while 
such  varieties  as  Elruge  seldom  do  so  under  identical  circumstances. 
The  shrivelling  in  the  present  case  is  due  to  the  recent  hot  droughty 
weather;  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  shade  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  have  secured  more  even  ripening,  and 
that  without  interfering  with  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  would  be 
well  another  year  to  give  the  trees  a  top-dressing  of  the  following 
mixture  when  they  start  into  growth  : — Dissolved  bones,  dry  and 
crumbling,  three  parts ;  nitrate  of  potash,  finely  powdered,  two  parts; 
ground  gypsum,  one  part,  mixed,  applying  4  ozs.  of  the  mixture  per 
square  yard,  and  pointing  or  scratching  in  very  lightly,  repeating  when 
the  stoning  is  completed.  The  house  should  be  well  ventilated  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fruit  swelling,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy,  thoroughly 
solidified  growth  in  the  fruit,  shading  from  powerful  sun  during  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit. 

Apple  Leaves  Blistered  ( R .  C.). — The  leaves  are  very  seriously 
blistered  by  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pear-tree  blister  moth,  Tinea 
Clerckella,  a  minute  moth  whioh  appears  in  May  or  June  and  deposits 
eggs  upon  the  foliage  of  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Pear  trees,  most  commonly 
the  latter.  The  larvae  or  caterpillars,  hatching  from  the  eggs  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  penetrate  beneath  the  cuticle,  and  by  feeding 
upon  the  parenchyma  or  internal  substance  of  the  leaf  cause  numerous 
brown  blisters,  greatly  disfiguring  the  leaves  and  interfering  with  their 
functions.  When  full  growD,  which  is  the  case  with  the  caterpillars  in 
the  present  instance,  the  caterpillars  spin  cocoons,  one  each  for  itself, 
on  a  leaf  in  crevices  of  the  bark,  and  in  cracks  of  walls,  &o.,  and 
change  into  a  chrysalis  or  pupa,  and  remain  as  such  until  the  following 
season,  though  in  some  cases  there  are  probably  two  broods  in  a  season, 
the  latest  being  full  grown  in  September,  when  the  maggot  or 
caterpillar  spins  itself  a  cocoon  on  a  leaf  or  other  suitable  position 
before  alluded  to,  sometimes  letting  itself  down  to  the  ground  by  a 
thread,  and  forming  the  cocoon  on  fallen  leaves,  remaining  in  the  pupa 
state  until  the  following  spring.  All  dead  leaves,  therefore,  should  be 
removed  in  autunm,  and  burned  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  so  that  the 
chrysalis  may  be  destroyed.  It  is  also  advisable  to  spray  the  trees  and 
walls,  if  the  trees  are  against  such,  with  a  solution  of  oaustic  soda 
(97  per  cent,  purity)  and  commercial  potash  or  pearlash,  £  lb.  of  each 
to  8  gallons  of  water,  on  a  dry  day  when  the  trees  are  quite  dormant, 
the  solution  being  applied  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°.  This  is 
best  done  shortly  after  the  leaves  are  all  down,  mild  weather  being 
ohcsen  for  the  operation.  In  the  early  summer  the  trees  may  be 
sprayed  with  tar  water,  £  lb.  of  gas  tar  being  boiled  in  2  gallons  of 
water  for  half  an  hour  or  until  it  will  readily  mix  with  water,  then 
diluting  to  50  gallons,  and  applying  by  means  of  a  spraying  apparatus  ; 
suffice  that  the  foliage  be  coated  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  tar 
water.  The  smell  of  tar  is  hateful  to  the  moths,  and  they  seldom 
deposit  eggs  on  the  foliage  so  coated.  Syringing  with  paraffin  emulsion 
or  petroleum  softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  also  useful  against 
the  pests,  and  where  spraying  with  Paris  green  is  practised  for 
caterpillars  the  tiny  creatures  in  eating  through  the  cuticle  take  their 
last  meal. 


Meadow  Broadspear  (M.  M.  R.). — In  the  absence  of  a  description,  or 
a  specimen  leaf  or  flower,  we  cannot  tell  you  what  plant  bears  this 
local  name.  None  of  the  authorities  we  have  consulted  mention  the 
name.  It  is  probably  a  native  Iris,  Gladiolus,  or  typhaceous  plant.. 
Does  it  grow  in  moist  places  ? 

Barren  Strawberries  (J.  B.). — It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  root  them  out  or  leave  them  one  year  more.  If  you  have 
good  runners  from  fruitful  plants  (or  can  get  same)  by  all  means  renew 
your  bed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  runners  from  barren  Straw¬ 
berries  form  unfruitful  plants. 

The  Mullein  Moth  ( Ento). — The  specimen  you  have  sent  is  the 
Mullein  moth.  During  this  month,  but  at  various  times  between  the 
end  of  May  and  August,  a  greenish  white  or  slaty -coloured  caterpillar, 
more  than  2  inches  long  when  full  grown,  mav  be  found  feeding  on 
the  various  species  of  Mullein  (Verbascum)  and  Figwort  (Scirophularia). 
On  each  segment  of  this  caterpillar  are  four  large  black  dots,  some¬ 
times  separate,  sometimes  running  together;  there  are  smaller  black 
dots  along  the  sides,  and  a  double  row  of  yellow  spots  on  the  back,, 
with  others  on  the  sides.  The  head  is  yellow,  spotted  with  black.  This 
is  the  larva  of  the  Mullein  moth  (Cucullia  verbasci  and  Nootua  verbasci 
of  some).  This  moth  appears  commonly  in  May.  It  is  about  2  inches 
across  the  expanded  fore-wings,  which  are  of  a  dark  reddish-brown 
colour,  clouded  and  lined  with  black,  and  with  a  large  white  spot 
on  each,  resembling  the  figure  3,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  hind-wings  are  also  reddish-brown,  but  paler,  and 

sometimes  almost  white. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  Mulleins  and 
their  relative  species  of 
plants,  which  eggs  are 
hatched  iu  a  few  days  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  The 
caterpillars  when  of  full 
growth  we  have  already 
described,  and  they  then 
descend  into  the  roots  of 
the  plants  where  they 
have  been  feeding,  form¬ 
ing  cocoons  of  half-rotted 
leaves  and  earth,  so 
firmly  bound  together  as  to  resemble  small  hard  clods.  They  remain 
in  the  pupa  state  till  the  following  May,  or  even  for  two  years.  It  is 
curious  that  the  caterpillar  of  this  moth,  although  its  food  is  usually 
vegetable,  eats  with  muoh  apparent  satisfaction  the  skins  which  from 
time  to  time  it  casts  during  growth.  This  strange  repast  seems  even 
a  stimulating  dainty,  speedily  restoring  the  caterpillar  to  vigour  after 
the  painful  moulting  by  which  it  has  been  supplied  with  it. 


EDXTORXAX.  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  contribution 
of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  of  the  year 
there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  fruit,  &o., 
growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for  consideration 
and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  for  prints  unless 
by  special  agreement. 


Next  Week’s  Events. 

Friday,  July  19th. — National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  (Southern' 
Section)  Show  at  Crystal  Palace. 

Saturday,  July  20th. — Newton  Mearns  Rose  Society’s  Show. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd. — Durham,  Northumberland, and  Newcastle  Botanical 
and  Horticultural  Society  Exhibition  at  Newcastle  (two  days).;. 
Tibshelf  Rose  Exhibition. 

Wednesday,  July  24th. — Nottinghamshire  Horticultural  and  Botanical 
Show  (two  days)  ;  Strabane  Horticultural  Exhibition  (two  days)  y. 
Boston  (Lines.)  Exhibition  (two  days)  ;  Southern  Counties  Carnation 
Show  at  Southampton. 

Thursday,  July  25th. — Selby  Exhibition  ;  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
(two  days)  ;  Bedale  Rose  Show  ;  Belfast  Rose. 


Phenological  Observations. 

July  19th  to  25th.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day^ 


19 

Fri. 

Humming  bird  hawk  moth  seen. 

Golden  Hawk  weed. 

20 

Sat. 

Goat  moth  seen. 

Virginia  Dragon  head. 

21 

Sun. 

Musk  beetle  seen. 

Philadelphia  “  Lily.” 

22 

Mon. 

Bee  Orchis  flowering. 

Afrioan  “  Lily.” 

23 

Tu. 

Turtle-dove  last  heard. 

Dark  purple  Scabious. 

24 

Wed. 

Swallow-tail  moth  seen. 

Tree  Lupine. 

25 

Thr. 

Gooseberries  aod  Cherries 

Baneberry. 

at  their  height. 


Mullein  Moth. 
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A  Pleasant  Drive. 


When,  during  the  hottest  of  the  dog  days,  a  friend  and  neighbour 
makes  the  offer  of  a  drive  round  his  outlying  farm,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  glance  at  the  methods  of  others  on  the  way  thither  and  back 
again,  we  are  naturally  not  loth  to  accept,  knowing  that  everything 
we  shall  see  will  be  worth  a  visit,  as  our  friend  does  nothing  badly  or 
by  halves.  Probably  more  can  be  learnt  as  to  crop  prospects  from  a 
casual  visit  to  land  with  which  we  are  familiar,  than  from  a  more 
extended  tour  into  strange  surroundings.  The  crops  close  around  us, 
and  which  we  see  every  day,  are  apt  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  false 
standard  ;  and  comparison  with  others  which  we  have  not  previously 
seen,  but  which  are  growing  on  land  which  we  know  the  exact  value 
of,  may  often  give  us  cause  for  self-conceit,  but  more  often,  and  much 
more  likely,  knock  the  self-conceit  out  of  us.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Setting  off  directly  after  breakfast,  we  had  not  proceeded  more  than 
two  miles  before  we  came  across  a  piece  of  Barley  (Wrench’s  Prolific), 
which  quite  put  in  the  shade  the  field  in  front  of  our  own  windows, 
and  which  we  had  thought  invincible.  The  very  next  field  to  Wrench’s 
was  also  very  good, but  though  its  name  was  “Invincible”  (Garton’s), 
it  was  clearly  beaten  by  the  other.  Other  fields  of  our  friend’s  which 
we  looked  at  later  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good,  the  varieties 
being  Garton’s  Invincible  and  Carter’s  Prize  Prolific,  the  latter  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  straw,  but  Dot  so  well  headed,  and  showing  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  straw  little  calculated  to  withstand  a  heavy  rainfall. 
Barleys  on  the  whole,  even  on  sandy  soil,  we  found  to  exceed  our 
expectations,  and  we  should  Dot  estimate  the  yield  at  less  than  5  qrs. 
per  acre.  Last  year  these  farms  did  Dot  produce  more  than  3^,  which 
was  probably  the  worst  crop  they  had  grown  for  many  years.  Passing 
by  some  small  fields  of  Wheat  and  Potatoes,  we  were  much  struck  by 
the  very  promising  appearance  of  the  crops,  a  promise  not  usually 
associated  with  small  holdings,  at  any  rate  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Our  friend,  who  is  retail  agent  for  a  large  manure  firm,  let  us  into  a 
secret,  and  explained  this  by  declaring  that  these  small  farmers  were 
amoDgst  his  best  customers,  usmg  artificials  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  the  larger  farmers.  The  latter  manure  their  land  by  grazing 
sheep  ;  but  though,  as  a  rule,  they  grow  heavier  crops  of  Barley, 
their  Wheat  is  not  so  level  and  good  as  that  on  tt  e  small  holdings. 

Anon  we  come  to  our  friend’s  fields,  and  first  inspect  one  of  Wheat, 
which,  though  growing  on  dry  limestone,  would  be  difficult  t">  beat  on 
typical  Wheat  soil.  Although  it  had  not  loDg  been  out  of  flower  the 
sparrows  are  already  hard  at  work.  Squarehead’s  Master  is  the 
kind  of  Wheat,  and  a  masterpiece  it  is,  5  feet  high  and  level  as  a  table  ; 
there  should  be  far  more  than  5  quarters.  Another  field  of  the  same 
Wheat,  and  equally  good,  was  visited  later,  the  two  plots  being 
divided  by  a  field  of  roots,  firstly  Carter’s  Windsor  Mangold  just 
covering  in  the  rows  and  showing  every  promise,  as  it  should,  having 
received  a  good  dressing  of  short  muck,  7  cwt.  of  Potato  manure 
(5  per  cent,  ammonia,  20  per  cent,  phosphate,  4  per  cent,  potash), 
followed  by  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda  after  singling.  Next  a  large  piece 
of  Elephant  Swede,  a  full  plant  and  very  healthy,  but  patchy  in 
appearance  through  irregular  germination,  this  latter  being  caused  by 
drought.  A  good  breadth  of  white  Turnips  just  up  and  looking 
beautiful  completed  what  we  doubt  not  will  be  very  shortly  a  most 
promising  field  of  roots. 

Passing  through  a  gate  we  come  to  three  fields  of  hill-side  grass, 
which  the  occupier  describes  as  the  blot  on  the  farm.  Two  of  the 
fields,  50  acres  altogether,  are  certainly  very  poor  in  appearance,  and 
certainly  worth  no  more  than  the  10s.  per  acre  which  he  values  them 
at;  but  we  fancy  that  this  will  not  always  remain  their  value,  for  the 
next  field,  one  of  28  acres,  presents  a  very  different  appearance,  and 
has  carried  three  horses,  nineteen  beasts,  and  100  sheep,  doing  them  well, 
whereas  the  50  acres  has  carried  but  thirty-three  beasts,  three  horses, 
and  thirty  sheep.  To  what  is  the  difference  owing  ?  Half  a  ten  of 
basic  slag  per  acre  applied  years  ago  is  the  sole  cause.  One  field  is  a 
mat  of  Clover,  the  others  ore  barely  covered  with  coarse  grass.  The 
slag  has  been  rather  slow  in  its  effects,  but  it  has  been  conclusive. 
Our  friend  being  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  not  partial  to  slow 
methods,  proposes  to  try  superphosphate  on  the  other  fields,  but  a 
mixture  of  the  two  manures  would  rather  commend  itself  to  us. 
The  cattle  in  the  two  pastures,  all  of  shorthorn  type,  looked  very  well, 
and  some  of  them  were  ready  for  draughting  into  the  feeding  pasture, 
which  lay  over  the  hill  on  the  eastern  slope.  A  shire  maie  and  foal, 
the  latter  a  first  champion  pr'zewinner,  though  but  seven  weeks  old, 


and  a  Hackney  mare  (by  Danegelt)  and  foal,  also  a  prizewinner 
grazing  and  looking  well  on  the  bare  hill  side,  testify  to  the  high 
character  of  the  farm  stock.  The  feeding  pasture  next  visited  contains 
some  excellent  bullocks  fit  for  the  butcher,  and  others  which  will  take 
ittle  stall  feeding  if  they  do  not  go  off  from  grass. 

Yet  further  we  come  to  a  capital  crop  of  Clover  being  carried 
home  straight  from  the  windrow  without  cocking.  The  master  is  at 
first  inclined  to  challenge  his  foreman’s  wisdom  in  so  hurrying  matters, 
but  the  man  firmly  holds  that  the  hay  is  dry  enough,  and  we  agree 
with  him.  Not  exactly  a  bumper  crop,  but  good  for  the  season. 
But  what  is  this  field  of  lilac,  just  like  one  huge  penny  postage  stamp  ? 
A  20-acre  field  of  Potatoes  in  full  bloom,  a  perfect  flower  garden;  the 
seed  made  in  Germany,  and  the  name  “  Professor  Maerker.”  Practice 
is  worth  more  than  profession,  but  the  promise  is  immense.  The 
haulm  is  so  strongly  erect  and  woody  that  it  gives  every  assurance 
that  the  Potato  is  what  it  professes  to  be — a  huge  cropper  and  absolute 
disease  resister.  The  next  field  is  planted  with  Up-to-Date,  and  we 
should  have  thought  it  perfect  had  we  not  already  made  acquaintance 
with  the  Professor  A  corner  of  British  Lion  looks  equally  well.  If 
this  kind  acts  up  to  its  reputation  of  being  4  tons  better  than  Up-to-Date, 
the  Professor  Maerker  will  have  its  work  set  to  come  out  at  the  top. 

A  visit  to  the  yards  reveals  a  number  of  young  calves  being  reared 
with  the  bucket,  and  another  lot  weaned  and  now  living  on  cut  hay 
and  straw,  with  a  little  green  food  and  cake.  They  will  not  be  turned 
out  to  grass  until  next  spring.  A  young  pedigree  bull  looks  viciously 
at  us  from  a  small  yard,  and  in  a  shed  is  a  fine  older  one,  which  will 
ere  long  find  its  way  to  the  butcher.  A  fine  flock  of  ewes  are  suckling 
their  lambs  on  two  capital  pieces  of  young  seeds  (first  year),  and  both 
dams  and  young  lo  king  so  well  it  is  no  surprise  to  hear  that  prizes  at 
the  local  show  were  recently  won  by  them.  We  have  not  space  to  say 
much  of  our  return  home  by  another  route,  but  we  pass  through  some 
excellent  land  and  well  farmed,  none  of  it,  however,  looking  better  and 
little  as  well  as  that  of  our  energetic  friend,  who  is  a  splendid  type  of 
what  a  tenant  farmer  should  be,  and  is  rightly  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  one  of  the  best  of  landlords. 

Work  on  He  Home  Farm. 

A  very  hot  week  and  a  drying  wind  has  dried  the  land  surface  very 
rapidly.  Land  in  poor  condition  is  already  showing  signs  of  weakness 
in  the  appearance  of  brown  and  yellow  patches  in  crops  which  should 
not  be  ready  for  the  reaper  yet  awhile. 

Hay  making  and  Turnip  hoeing  find  plenty  of  occupation  for  all 
hands,  and  the  horses  to  spare  from  the  hay  leading  are  all  wanted  to 
keep  the  horse  hoes  moving  between  the  Turnip  rows.  Weeds  are 
easily  killed  now,  and  a  constantly  stirred  surface  allows  little  moisture 
to  escape.  We  have  had  two  or  three  heavy  dews  which  have  helped 
to  refresh  the  growing  crops,  but  there  is  every  appearance  of  further 
heat.  Hopes  of  a  shower  are,  however,  raised  by  the  oldest  inhabitant, 
who  has  seen  a  Noah’s  Ark  in  the  sky,  and  speaks  mysteriously  of 
sundry  pains  in  his  joints.  Another  nice  rain  would  do  good,  but  if  we 
are  to  have  it,  may  it  come  soon,  and  not  when  harvest  is  just  ready,  as 
it  did  last  year. 

Swedes  and  Turnips  have  come  up  rather  irregularly,  and  some  of 
the  former  were  some  time  in  the  ground  waiting  for  sufficient  moisture. 
The  rains  supplied  it,  and  the  seed  is  all  up.  There  is  little  or  no  fly, 
and  this  hot  weather,  with  or  without  rain,  will  bring  trouble  in  the 
shape  of  too  many  roots  to  hoe  at  once.  Extra  men  are  quite  unobtain¬ 
able,  so  the  regular  staff  must  be  tempted  by  piece  work  at  a  good 
price  to  make  long  days,  and  so  get  the  crops  run  over.  As  regards 
common  Turnips,  which  want  hoeing  badly,  a  rough  thinning  may  be 
quickly  done  by  running  a  set  of  light  harrows  across  the  rows.  If 
the  harrows  remove  too  many  plants  the  removal  of  a  few  teeth  will 
make  all  right.  A  horse  hoe,  such  as  is  used  for  Corn  crops,  will  also 
make  useful  work  if  carefully  used.  Such  a  cross-thinning  not  only 
will  give  much-needed  relief  to  the  overgrown  plants,  but  materially 
lessen  the  work  of  hand-hoeing. 

Fat  stock  markets  are  very  much  crowded  both  with  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  graziers  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  lack  of  profit.  The 
fact  grows  plainer  every  day  that  the  rearer  of  stock  gets  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  plunder,  and  occupiers  of  grass  farms  must  pay  more 
attention  to  that  branch  of  farming  if  they  are  to  make  a  living  profit. 


Cutting  up  Cabbage  for  Poultry. — When  one  has  plenty  of 
Cabbage  on  hand  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  or  chop  them.  Given  to  them 
whole,  care  only  being  taken  to  strip  off  decayed  portion  if  any,  and  to 
peel  off  any  dry,  tough,  outside  layers  of  leaves  that  are  oftentimes 
found  on  heads  that  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  cellar,  the  fowls  will 
eagerly  help  themselves.  If,  however,  the  supply  is  limited,  and  it  is 
an  object  to  make  the  most  of  what  I  have  at  band,  I  practise  chopping 
the  Cabbage  fine  in  a  meat  chopper  For  this  purpose  (and  one  should 
include  also  Beets  aud  meat),  one  of  those  where  a  double  set  of  cog 
wheels  gives  a  very  rapid  chopping  movement  to  a  knife  that  works 
perpendicularly  may  be  used.  By  using  the  li  tie  machine  (the  knife 
in  mine  is  about  10  inches  long)  one  is  able  to  utilise  the  stump,  as  well 
as  the  heads,  which  are  too  hard  for  the  fowls  to  reduce  by  their  bills. 
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ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name, 


&  Son’s 

CELEBRATED 


—  FOR  — 


Early  Forcing. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ - : 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS, 

ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

&c.,  &c. 

The  above  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  for  full 
descriptive  details  of  the  same  and  other  BULRS 
for  forcing,  see  our  CATALOGUE  for  1901, 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  our  Offices 
at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to 
our  General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR  CARRAGE 

THE  EARLIEST  AND  BEST. 

Seed,  6d.  and  1/-  per  Packet;  1/6  per  Ounce 

From  ALBERT  MITCHELL,  Esq.,  Linden  House 
Ringwood,  May  4th,  1901. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  photographs  of 
Webbs’  Emperor  Cabbage  and' also  of  a  variety  which  I 
was  recommended  to  test  alongi-ide  it.  The  variety  in 
question  was  represented  as  a  “  Wonderful  ”  Cabbage, 
and  I  was  charged  a  much  higher  price  than  yours  for 
the  seed.  I  thought  I  had  something  to  beat  your 
Emperor,  as  I  alw  .  ys  want  to  get  the  best  stocks  to  supply 
my  contracts.  I  treated  both  alike  and  planted  them  out 
at  the  same  time,  planting  6  ranks  of  650  plants  of  the 
“  Wonderful  ”  new  variety  beside  the  ranks  of  Emperor  ; 
this  I  repeated  four  times  across  the  held  of  10  acres, 
thus  each  had  an  equal  chance.  You  can  see  the  result 
by  the  photographs  and  also  from  the  following  :  Result 
of  Webbs’  Emperor:  Scarcely  a  plant  bolted.  Began 
to  cut  March  11th,  6000;  March  13th,  2400;  April  10th, 
sold  40,000,  buyer  to  cut  as  required  and  I  am  now  selling 
daily.  Result  of  the  “Wonderful”  new  variety. 
Quite  51  °/0  bolted— see  photograph;  of  the  remainder 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  fit  for  cutting,  in  fact  my  foreman 
wants  me  to  run  the  plough  through  the  24  ranks  as  they 
make  the  field  look  so  bad.  No  more  of  the  ‘  Wonderful  ” 
new  variety  for  me  ;  I  would  not  have  it  as  a  gift. 

WEBBS’,  WORDSLEY,  ST0URB3IDGE. 


Jo  in; iht l  u|  |§firtiijiilta[i! 

THURSDAY,  JULY  25,  1901. 


ic  Fruits. 


% 


TO  THE  TRADE  ! 

DUTCH  BULBS! 

FRENCH  BULBS  I  and  ENGLISH  BDLBS ! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Rest  Varieties  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS.  CROCUS,  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOW- 
DROPS,  IRIS,  P.EONIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TRESS, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


LAXTON’S  Is, 
I  STRAWBERRIES 


Orders  now  booked  for  Early  Pot 
Plants  and  Runners.  Catalogues 
Gratis.  All  Leading  sorts. 

LAXTON  BROTHERS 

Strawberry  Specialists, 

BEDFORD. 


PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS!  PRIMULAS! 

Williams’  and  other  superb  strains,  also  Primula  Obconiea, 
CINERARIAS  and  BEGONIAS,  1/6  per  dozen,  10/-  100. 
Double  AVhite  Primulas,  6d.  each.  All  the  above  fit  for 
8  and  4-in.  pots,  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 

JOHN  STEVENS,  The  Nurseries,  COVENTRY. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMASRiVERS^  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 

No.  1100.— Vol.  XLIII.,  Third  Series. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 

CABBAGES 

FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

The  best  and  hardiest  variety  Is  DICKSONS 
PERFECTION,  6d.  per  pkt  .  1/6  per  oz. 

Also  highly  recommended — DICKSONS  NONSUCH,  4d.  per 
pkt.,  1/-  peroz. ;  ELLAM’S  EARLY  SPRING,  4d.  per  pkt., 
lOd.  per  oz.  ;  MEIN’S  No.  1,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz.; 
WHEELER'S  IMPERIAL,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz.; 
MYATT’S  EARLY  OFFENHAM,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 

For  all  other  Seeds  for  present  and  later  sowing  see  Descriptive 
Priced  Catalogue,  post  free  on  application  to — 


DICKSONS 


SEED 

GROWERS 


CHESTER 


REMEMBER  years  ago  an  old 
traveller  giving  it  as  his  experience 
and  opinion  that  the  ripe  (fresh) 
Date  was  the  finest  and  most 
delicious  to  the  taste,  of  all  fruits. 
Whether  devotees  of  the  Mango, 
the  Mangosteen,  or  the  Durien  can  be 
expected  to  agree  with  this,  I  cannot  say. 
Since  that  opinion  was  broached  I  have 
personally  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  most  tropic  and  other  fruits 
obtainable  in  their  season  in  diverse  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Mango  I  have  always  thought  a 
rather  overrated  fruit,  though  when  eaten  at 
exactly  the  right  time  is  certainly  of  considerable 
excellence  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mango¬ 
steen  as  a  delicacy  can  hardly  be  spoken  too  highly 
of.  The  little  white  divisions  into  which  it  parts, 
like  the  Orange,  are  like  soft  but  substantial  flakes 
of  cream,  flavoured  with  a  combination  of  exquisite 
essences,  to  which  no  one  name  can  readily  be 
given.  Unfortunately,  being  produced  in  so  few 
parts — Penang  and  the  Straits  Settlement  being 
its  indigenous  home — it  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many  to  enjoy  this  epicure’s  luxury.  The  Durien 
inhabits  the  same  kind  of  steaming  tropical 
climate,  and  has  to  he  consumed  soon  after  it  is 
gathered.  Its  unbearable  smell,  resembling  to  a 
great  extent  rotten  eggs,  renders  it  prohibitive 
under  most  circumstances;  and  when  travellers 
bring  some  of  it  on  board  ship,  it  is  invariably 
hung  up  at  the  mast  head,  and  only  brought  down 
to  be  eaten  and  done  away  with.  If  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  to  put  up  with  this  noxious  essence 
that  the  outer  part  emits,  the  inside  is  really  a 
very  great  delicacy.  Hitherto,  importers  have 
failed  to  ship  the  forenamtd  fruits,  but  recently 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  under  the  improved 
meth<  ds  of  conveying  su  h  perishable  products,  to 
market  them  safely  at  Covent  Garden,  where  they 
fetch  very  high  prices,  and  on  several  occasions 
her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  had  consign¬ 
ments  of  Maugosteens,  attended,  I  believe,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  success. 

EEADERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  *•  THE  EDITOR,’’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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}  All  over  India,  and  countries  of  a  similar  climate,  the  Banana  or 
Plantain  is  extremely  plentiful.  It  has  an  accommodating  growth, 
and  seems  to  be  more  or  less  in  season  all  the  year  round.  It  varies 
immensely  in  excellence,  seme  being  not  worth  touching,  and  others 
of  superb  flavour.  Iq  colour,  too,  they  are  widely  different.  I  have 
met  with  them  a  bright  red,  almost  black,  and  perfectly  white,  as  well 
as  green  (ripe),  and  various  shades  of  yellow.  In  size,  also,  the  various 
kinds  differentiate.  Some  are  of  enormous  length  and  bulk,  while 
others  are  but  a  few  inches  only,  and  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  are 
exceedingly  sweet.  Those  in  java  and  Borneo  are  highly  superior. 
A  different  fruit  altogether,  but  one  which  varies  greatly  according 
to  the  soil,  climate,  and  country  in  which  it  is  grown,  is  the  familiar 
Orange.  Several  naturallv  lay  claim  to  be  the  best,  but  if  one  can 
impartially  go  behind  the  chair,  may  probably  be  given  equal 
precedence.  Thus  in  Jericho,  where  the  Orange  comes  in  about  the 
earliest,  owing  to  the  sub-tropic  heat  (Jericho  being  situated  in  the 
depressed  plain  of  the  Jordan,  immediately  under  the  Jerusalem 
plateau  of  mountains,  and  2500  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean),  the  excellence  of  Jaffas,  compared  with  those  here, 
was  laughed  at,  the  Jericho  products  being  claimed  as  the  finest  in 
creation.  Certainly  they  were  wonderful  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
Ihey  are  unhappily  but  little  known,  as  they  will  not  stand 
transportation.  Visiting  its  rival,  Jaffa,  not  long  after,  I  had  full 
opportunity  to  wander  about  the  Orange  and  Lemon  groves,  and 
taste  the  finest  samples  of  the  former.  A  very  beautiful  sight  is 
that  of  the  acres  and  acres  of  Orange  plantations  when  in  the  full 
bearing  of  their  golden  balls  of  fruit,  and  the  scent,  as  may  be 
imagined,  is  a  delicious  one.  How  absurdly  cheap  native  fruits  may 
be  bought  on  the  spot,  thought  comparatively  luxuries  here  in 
England,  may  be  exemplified  by  my  stating  that  on  leaving  this 
Syrian  port  I  was  offered  by  a  seller  a  good  sized  hamper  of  “Jaffas” 
for  a  franc.  Not  being  able  to  do  with  so  many,  however,  I  took  the 
most  I  could,  and  indeed  more  than  enough  to  last  out  the  voyage, 
and  still  supply  my  friends,  for  the  modest  sum  of  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  franc. 

I  suppose  one’s  taste  differs  from  time  to  time,  or  we  ungratefully 
forget  past  pleasures,  but  in  travelling  through  America  I  thought  I 
must  really  give  the  palm  to  the  luscious  and  pipless  Florida  Orange. 
In  this  magnificent  fruit  (both  in  size  and  flavour)  I  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  climax  in  Orange  eating.  The  Californian  Oranges,  too, 
are  very  fine  and  grateful  to  the  taste.  And  here  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  Tangerine,  produced  so  largely  along  the  coast  in  Northern 
Africa.  Both  in  Algeria  and  Egypt  I  have  enjoyed  many  an  al  fresco 
lunch  off  these  graceful  little  fruits  ;  for  the  native  penny  you  can 
stuff  your  pockets  as  full  as  you  will,  and  yet  have  paid  handsomely 
for  your  bargain.  Spain  furnishes  some  good  fruit,  and  excellent  stuff 
m  the  form  of  Sevilles,  for  preserving  purposes  ;  but  in  Southern 
.  mnee  and  Italy  the  product  for  the  most  p  rt  is  tasteless,  bitter,  or 
immature,  though  in  the  last  named  country  doubtless  there  are  a  few 
districts  where  the  fruit  is  pretty  well. 

The  Date,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  is  of  a  very  high  class  character, 
exceedingly  sustaining  and  wholesome  withal,  and  can  be  eaten 
continuously  even  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  without  the  aid  of 
other  foods  to  keep  the  system  in  order.  The  average  traveller  being 
in  Date  countries  during  the  winter  and  spiing,  when  the  fresh  Date 
is  no  longer  obtainable,  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  dried  product,  a 
very  excellent  substitute,  but  only  comparable  to  the  former  as  tl  e 
mcon  is  to  the  sun.  The  Guava  of  India  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Equator  is  not,  as  a  ripe  fruit,  much  accounted  of,  though  manu¬ 
factured  into  jelly  it  is  highly  esteemed.  It  is  not  a  bad  fruit 
nevertheless,  it  you  can  acclimatise  yourself  to  the  curious  smoky 
sort  of  taste  inherent  to  it.  Passing  to  Japan  for  a  moment,  the 
Persimmon,  a  gigantic  sort  of  Plum,  resembling  in  shaps  a  good 
sized  oval  Tomato,  claims  a  passing  attention,  having  a  fine  flavour 
and  keeping  properties,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  tried  for 
transportation  to  our  own  country  just  now  for  the  first  time, 
and  being  one  of  the  few  flowering  growths  the  Japanese  cultivate 
for  fruit,  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  blossom.  The  Plum, 
Cherry,  and  Peach  are  largely  sacrificed  to  their  innate  love  of  flowers, 
and  have  their  branches  ruthlersly  lopped  off  in  all  dinctions 
accordingly  during  each  flowering  season  for  decorative  purposes, 
whether  in  their  processions,  their  houses,  or  for  their  temples  and  idols. 
The  Persimmon  is  also  a  good  deal  used  for  preserving,  and  in  this 
form  is  an  exceedingly  delicious  compot  Such  eastern  fruits  as  the 
Pomegranate  and  Prickly  Pear,  though  partaken  of  largely  by  the 
natives,  and  also  numerous  products  of  the  Melon  class,  can  hardly  be 
considered  fruits  of  the  highest  quality.  Both,  however,  are  readily 
obtainable  in  the  English  markets  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

In  the  way  of  Nuts,  the  dainty  little  Lychee  (or  Litchi)  of  China 
has  its  own  attractions,  and  this,  too,  may  often  be  obtained  during  the 
winter  season  from  our  Oriental  retailers.  As  regards  the  Fig, 
probably  it  differs  not  very  much  in  flavour  from  that  produce<l 
under  favourable  circumstances  in  the  south  of  England,  sdll  in  Fig¬ 
growing  countries,  such  as  Palestine  and  Turkey,  and  cDrwh°'P,  some 


of  the  finer-fibred  ones  must  be  admitted  a  decidedly  superior  article 
and  in  Constantinople  in  particular,  and  Algeria,  southern  Italy,  and 
Spain,  I  have  tasted  fruit  of  very  great  delicacy. 

The  huge  areas  of  territory  devoted  in  foreign  and  Eastern  lands 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape  hardly  enter  our  present  spberejof 
contemplation,  being  grown  as  it  is  almost  entirely  for  wine,  or  its 
dried  form  in  the  shape  of  Currants  and  Raisins.  Neither  can  the 
best  of  them  compare  for  a  moment  with  our  highly  cultivated 
English  hothouse  article,  which,  under  proper  auspices,  become 
such  superb  fruit.  Indeed,  I  venture  to  think  few  tropical  or  other 
foreign  fruits  can  compare  with  our  own  ordinary  garden  productions. 
Still  comparisons  are  generally  unsatisfactory  and' unfair,  and  doubtless 
Nature  has  provided  her  own  fruits  in  each  particular  spot  to  suit 
the  soil,  climate,  and  requirements  ot  the  denizens  thereon. — -- 
J.  A.  Carnegie-Cheales. 


The  Primula  and  Cineraria. 


How  long  these  plants  have  occupied  in  their  season  prominent 
positions  in  the  greenhouse  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  My  knowledge 
of  them  goes  back  some  years,  and  in  the  days  when  Azaleas  were 
trained,  hardwooded  plants  so  popular,  and  gigantic  stove  plants  so 
highly  prized,  the  Primula  and  Cineraria  held  their  own  ;  and  common¬ 
place  though  they  were  in  the  way  of  strain  and  varieties  compared  to 
now,  gardeners  took  a  delight  in  them,  and  for  the  adornment  of 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  they  were  considered  indispensable. 
Their  popularity  has  never  waned  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  has  grown, 
and  for  this,  I  think,  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  done  so  much 
towards  the  development  of  the  flowers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
standing  still  in  these  days.  A  plant  that  will  not  lend  itself  to 
improvement  occupies  its  own  place,  which  is  not  so  high  in  public 
estimation  as  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  that  have  capacity  for 
development. 

In  this  respect  neither  the  Chinese  Primula  nor  the  florists’ 
Cineraria  have  been  found  wanting.  Compare  the  strains  of  to-day 
with  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  larger,  colours  mere 
varied  and  brilliant,  plants  more  robust;  all  brought  about  by 
intercrossing,  selecting,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  accommo-- 
dating  character  of  the  plants  has  increased  their  popularity.  Aa 
annuals  they  are  raised  every  season ;  a  small  packet  of  seeds  will 
produce  a  batch  of  beautiful  specimens,  and,  with  the  exercise  of  care, 
the  amateur  can  grow  them  as  well  as  the  professional.  But  of  late 
years  neither  the  Primula  nor  Cineraria  has,  in  one  particular  sense, 
pleased  as  it  used  to  do.  Public  taste  has  risen  in  opposition  to 
stiffness  and  formality  in  habit  amongst  flowers.  The  gardener  haa 
found  out  how  this  has  affected  the  plants  in  question.  My  lady 
admired  the  Primulas  and  Cinerarias  i  i  a  way ;  they  were  very  showy,, 
the  colours  beautiful,  but  the  plants  were  a  little  stiff,  you  know. 
She  would  like  them  better  if  they  were  free,  threw  their  flowers  up 
more,  and  less  conformed  to  one  rule  of  habit. 

But  Cineraria  polyantha  and  Primula  stellata  are  free-growing 
varieties,  and  intending  growers  had  better  be  advised,  now 
the  sowing  season  is  coming  along,  and  secure  a  packet  of  each. 
The  former  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Cineraria- 
cruenta  and  the  old  greenhouse  form,  and  the  cruenta  hybrids 
have  charms  hitherto  undeveloped  in  this  popular  family  of  plants. 
Their  flowering  season  in  just  over,  and  after  a  stiff  trial  their  place 
is  assuied.  The  individual  blooms  are  star-shaped  and  smaller  than 
the  ordinary  form,  the  large  heads  of  flower  are  produced  on  long 
stalks,  which  renders  them  highly  suitable  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  many  delicate  shades  of  colour  are  displayed  in  a  batch  of  plants. 
One  more  point — their  Usefulness  for  cutting.  This  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  latest  departure  in  Cinerarias,  for  they  come  in  at  a- 
time  when  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  is  great,  and  the  supply  none 
too  plentiful.  Will  the  new  Cineraria  supplant  the  popular  old 
favourite  of  the  greenhouse  ?  I  hope  nofi  There  is  room  for  both 
but  the  latest  departure  has  already  proved  its  indispensability. 

Primula  stellata  is  now  sufficiently  well  known  as  to  hardly  need 
description.  It  has  quite  a  distinction  of  its  own  ;  the  dark  red 
foliage  contrasts  favourably  with  its  numerous  star-shaned  flowers 
borne  on  long  stalks,  and  filling  up  the  gap  of  true  gracefulness  that 
was  hitherto  apparent  amongst  greenhouse  Primulas.  For  con¬ 
servatory  and  table  decoration  Primula  stellata  is  a  most  suitable 
plant,  and  for  the  latter  use  it  surpasses  the  old  sinensis.  The  flowers 
are  of  longer  duration  than  most  varieties,  and  they  are  useful  lor 
cutting,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  failing  of  P.  sinensis.  The  original 
stellata  has  already  been  improved  upon,  named  varieties  have  sprung 
into  being,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  departure  holds  out 
possibilities  for  further  developments  in  the  future.  In  them  there  is- 
a  splendid  combination  of  grace  and  beauty,  the  outcry  for  freedom  of 
habit  and  less  stiffness  is  effectually  silenced,  and  they  illustrate  the- 
development  <  f  the  greenhouse  Primula.  What  vet  lies  in  front  we 
carnet  sev. —  G.  H.  H. 
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The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

When  a  house  is  set  apart  for  the  Mexican  section  of  Laelias  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  treat  them  exactly  as  they  should  be,  but  when 
they  are  mixed  up  with  others  in  the  Cattleya  house,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  them  sufficient  sunlight  and  air  without  damaging  the  foliage  of 
the  more  tender  kinds.  In  the  latter  case  I  have  found  it  beneficial  to 
place  L.  majrlis,  L.  purpuracea,  L.  anceps,  and  on  occasions  L.  albida, 
■outside  in  the  full  sun  in  order  to  thoroughly  consolidate  the  growth. 
Naturally  it  will  not  do  to  turn  plants  out  that  have  been  growing  in 
a  moist  and  shady  house,  as  the  foliage  would  suffer,  but  if  the  growth 
has  been  made  in  ample  light  and  air  the  plants  will  take  no  harm. 

That  grand  species  L.  superbiens  is  never  satisfactory  in  small 
houses  that  have  to  be  heavily  shaded  ;  but  in  a  large  or  com¬ 
paratively  large  house,  where  ample  light  and  air  may  be  given 
without  injury,  it  is  usually  thrifty, 
dikes  similar  treatment,  but  perhaps 
rather  more  warmth,  and  a  good 
drying  occasionally  in  the  midtile  of 
the  day.  This  is  also  very  suitable 
now  for  the  West  Indian  heat-loving 
Oncidiums,  all  of  which  delight  in 
having  their  heads  up  close  to  the 
light,  and  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  morning  and  evening.  Where 
the  small  growing  clinging  species  of 
■Orchids,  such  as  Ionopsis,  Burling- 
tonias,  and  some  of  the  lesser  types 
of  Dendrobiums,  are  grown  on  blocks, 
rafts,  and  other  contrivances,  there  is 
often  an  insufficiency  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  and  this  should  be  counteracted 
as  far  as  possible  by  syringing  the 
plants  morning  and  evening,  and 
lightly  dewing  again  several  times  in 
the  day  should  it  be  very  hot.  Watch 
the  compost  meanwhile,  and  see  that 
this  does  not  get  soddened,  or  the 
roots  will  be  killed. 

Newly  imported  plants  of  the 
pretty  Lselia  grandis  tenebrosa  must 
not  be  stinted  for  moisture,  for  it  is 
a  singular  point  in  connection  with 
this  species  that  it  will  take  more 
water  than  many  stronger  growing 
kinds.  With  others  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  great  caution,  especially  until 

roots  have  lormed,  or  the  basal  eyes  will  decay  and  back  breaks  will 
have  to  be  depended  on.  In  all  departments,  whether  cool  or  hot, 
growth,  of  course,  is  the  order  of  the  aay,  and  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  encourage  this.  Early  closing  is  advisable  on 
sunny  days,  and  the  damping  of  every  dry  spot  in  the  house ;  also 
occasional  moistenings  with  liquid  manure  or  soot  water.  The 
presence  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere  is  very  stimulating  to  the 
growth  of  all  Orchids. 

Odontoglossum  grande. 

This  fine  Orchid  is  now  growing  freely,  and  the  flower  spikes 
will  soon  be  forming,  so  that  especial  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
-check  is  given.  All  this  class  of  Orchids  are  easily  incommoded 
during  hot  summer  weather.  In  their  native  country  the  tempera¬ 
ture  keeps  much  more  steady  ;  there  is  not  so  much  rise  and  fall 
as  with  us,  so  that,  although  in  winter  they  pine  for  the  light  that 
we  are  not  particularly  well  blessed  with  at  that  season,  in  summer 
'heavy  shading  and  plenteous  moistening  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary. 
The  roots  will  now  be  seen  to  be  very  active,  a  sure  sign  that  nutriment 
in  plenty  is  needed.  These,  then,  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry  for 
long  at  a  time,  or  the  pseudo-bulbs  will  be  small  and  finish  prematurely, 
the  flower  spikes  being  correspondingly  weak.  Light  de wings  over 
the  foliage,  the  air  being  at  the  same  time  kept  moving  about  them, 
will  insure  their  well-being.  0.  grande  is  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  species  in  the  genus,  its  rich  yellow  and  brown  flowers  making 
a  grand  display  on  well-cultivated  specimens.  The  plants  should 
be  potted  in  a  loose  open  compost  with  plenty  of  rough  lumps  of 
icharcoal  and  crocks  to  insure  aeration.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala, 
introduced  in  1839. 


Odontogloasum  maculatum  Thompsonlanum. 

#A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  remarkably  large  and 
handsome  variety  of  this  pleasing  Mexican  species  at  Chiswick,  on 
Tuesday,  July  16th.  The  plant  had  eight  large,  finely  formed  flowers 
of  great  substance  and  superior  colouring.  The  inflorescence  was  stout 
and  over  20  inches  in  length.  Our  illustration  shows  the  exact  size 
and  form  of  this  pretty  var.,  which  was  staged  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens),  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
The  sepals  are  salmon  brown,  margined  with  yellow;  petals  and  lip 
pale  yellow,  blotched  with  brown. 

Epldendrum  fragrans. 

Though  not  a  showy  Orchid,  this  species  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive.  The  inverted  shell-like  lip,  a  characteristic  it  shares  with 
E.  cochleatum  and  one  or  two  others,  is  pale  creamy  yellow,  with 
radiating  lines  of  violet  purple.  As  its  name  implies,  the  flowers  are 
very  fragrant,  and  if  properly  treatel  the  plants  are  very  free 
flowering  ;  but  if  always  kept  in  a  moist  warm  house  the  probability 
is  that  no  flo  wers  at  all  will  be  forthcoming,  growth  following  growth 
in  quick  succession.  What  it  needs  is  a  distinct  resting  season  in  a 
cool,  dry  atmosphere  after  the  growths  are  complete,  this  insuring 
flowering  growths  the  ensuing  season.  Ample  light  and  air  during 
the  summer,  and  exposure  to  tne  full  sun  in  autumn,  is  also  necessary. 

Regarding  the  roots,  these  are  easily 
managed.  They  object  to  a  great 
thickness  of  compost,  and  delight  in 
ample  drainage;  if  the  pots  are  filled 
for  two-thirds  of  their  depth  with 
crocks,  and  a  little  rouzh  moss  placed 
over  this,  there  will  still  be  plenty  of 
room  for  compost.  During  the  time 
growth  is  active  a  full  supply  of 
moisture  is  needed  both  overhead  and 
— .  at  the  root,  but  while  at  rest  only 

■«**,,  .  l"-,  sufficient  to  keep  the  pseudo-bulb  from 

shrivelling  is  necessary. 
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Bollea  coelestis. 

The  Bolleas,  Warscewiczellas,  and 
Pescatoreas  form  a  verv  interesting 
s°ction  of  bulbous  Orchids,  the  only 
drawback  being  that  they  are  rather 
more  difficult  to  grow  and  keep  in 
health  than  the  majority  of  pseudo- 
bulbous  kinds.  This  Bollea  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  good  a  grower  as  any,  and  on 
this  account  may  be  recommended, 
while  it  is  reallv  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  The  flower  spikes  are 
upwards  of  1  foot  in  height,  usually 
bearing  a  single  blossom,  this  being  a 
very  pretty  light  blue  tint  with  purple 
and  violet  shading.  It  thrives  best  in 
a  fairly  warm  house  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  but  with  a  broken  light.  The  tender  foliage  is  not  able 
to  stand  sunlight,  but  delights  in  being  under  the  shelter,  so  to 
speak,  of  larger  plants,  while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  light. 
The  atmosphere  must  always  be  kept  very  moist,  and  the  roots 
like  moisture  too,  but  they  like  it  fresh,  and  anything  like  close 
or  sodden  compost  is  very  distasteful  to  them.  Sphagnum  and 
crocks,  with  a  very  little  loam,  suits  them  better  than  peat.  In 
winter  the  roots  must  not  be  dried,  as,  having  no  pseudo-bulbs  to 
retain  the  nourishment,  the  plants  soon  suffer.  A  flat-trellised  raft 
or  basket  is  better  than  a  pot  for  it.  B.  coelestis  is  a  native  of 
Colombia,  and  was  introduced  in  1878. 

Phalsenopsis  Manni. 

Although  small  the  blossoms  of  this  species  are  very  pretty  and 
bright,  and  it  may  well  be  added  to  the  choicest  collection.  They 
are  creamy  white  with  chestnut  markings  on  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  purple  on  the  lip.  It  is  an  Indian  species,  and  I  have  seen  it 
thriving  well  in  the  same  house  as  the  Burmese  Dendrobiums,  the 
latter  being  removed  for  their  resting  season.  Not  much  c  'tnpost  is 
needed,  and  a  little  new  moss  should  be  added  annually.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  is  about  April  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely, 
the  temperature  at  the  same  time  being  slightly  increased. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  Bancroftianum. 

As  compared  with  the  type,  this  is  a  far  prettier  and  more  elegant 
Orchid,  and  a  point  in  its  favour  is  its  less  bulky  habit.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  widely  known  or  grown,  but  it  is  worthy  of  every 
care.  It  does  best  in  rather  less  warmth  than  Dendrobiums  generally, 
and  endeavour  should  be  made  to  ripen  or  consolidate  the 
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gradually  rather  than  to  make  violent  changes  in  the  tempi  rature  with 
this  end  in  view.  A  few  weeks’  exposure  to  the  open  air  in  late 
summer  is  an  advantage,  provided  the  growths  are  properly  finished, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Cirrbopetalums. 

The  pretty  flowers  of  these  Orchids  are  produced  in  compact, 
round  umbels  on  thin  wiry  scapes  ;  many  of  them  are  rich  and 
telling  in  colour,  and  they  form  a  very  interesting  genus.  Their 
culture  presents  no  special  difficulty  provided  sufficient  heat  is  at 
command,  but  they  are  seldom  satisfactory  in  a  cool  house.  They 
grow  freely  in  [a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  moss  with  a 
sprinkling  of  charcoal  and  potsherds.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
depth  of  the  pot  is  needed  for  compost,  the  rest  being  filled  with 
crocks  for  drainage.  During  the  summer  months  the  roots  must  be 
very  liberally  watered  on  hot  days,  sometimes  as  often  as  twice  ;  but 
in  winter,  when  at  rest,  far  less  is  needed,  though  nothing  like  tl  e 
drying  off  practised  with  Dendrobiums  and  similar  kinds  i- 
admissible.  The  point  is  to  study  the  plants  and  the  weather.  A 
plant  that  shows  the  least  s;gn  of  shrivelling  should  at  once  be 
watered,  and  more  moisture  will  be  necessary  on  cold,  bright  days, 
when  the  fires  have  to  be  pushed,  than  when  damp  and  close  or 
foggy.  Shade  in  summer,  and  all  the  light  possible  in  winter,  will 
insure  their  being  satisfactory.  There  is  a  large  cumber  of  species  in 
the  genus  known  to  botanists,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  generally 
grown.  One  of  the  mcst  distinctive  of  the  species  is  C.  Cumingi, 
which  has  been  known  in  collections  since  1841.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  rarities  imported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by  Mr.  CnmiDg, 
after  whom  it  was  named  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  flowers  readily  in 
early  spring. — H.  R.  R. 


Town  Trees. 


The  trees  in  our  large  towns  have  many  adverse  influences  to 
contend  against,  such  as — 1,  Over-drained  soil  due  to  the  wide  and 
deep  trenches  made  for  laying  sewage,  gas,  water,  and  other  pipes, 
the  roads  or  streets  being  cut  lengthwise  and  crosswav  by  a  series  of 
loosened  earth  trenches,  which,  however  firmly  rammed,  accelerate 
the  downward  passage  of  water,  and  equally  retard  its  ascent  by 
capillary  attraction  in  droughty  periods.  2,  Poor  or  stubborn  soil, 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  ameliorated  surfacing  mould 
a  foot  or  more  in  depth  to  make  room  for  laying  down  the  roadway 
and  footpath  materials.  3,  The  exclusion  of  air  and  water  to  the 
roots  by  the  impermeable  road  coverings  ;  the  rain  water,  instead  of 
sinking  into  the  soil,  being  conveyed  off  as  rapidly  as  circumstance- 
admit  by  surface  water-drains.  4,  The  heat  reflected  from  the  large 
areas  of  slate  and  tile,  brick  and  stonework.  5,  Coal  smoke  ami 
gaseous  impurities  arising  from  factories  and  chimneys.  ^ 

Of  the  five  adverse  influences,  the  effect  of  drought  at  the  roots 
and  the  beat  of  the  atmosphere  is  clearly  marked  upon  several  species 
of  trees  in  hot  weather.  To  these  attention  may  be  usefully  drawn  as 
a  lesson  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  corporations  and  those  in 
charge  of  streets,  squares,  and  gardens;  for,  although  the  heat  and 
drought  has  been  somewhat  excessive  this  year,  trees  in  large  towD? 
are  always,  as  was  remarked  to  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  the  “  Times,” 
and  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  September  28th,  1893, 
exposed  to  greater  summer  beat  and  drought  than  those  in  the 
country. 

Lime  Trees. 

The  trees  which  have  suffered  most  are  the  commonest,  the  Lime 
taking  precedence.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tractable  of  all  trees  for 
submitting  to  manipulation  of  its  head,  being  made  to  form  a  screen 
of  determinate  height  and  breadth,  hedge,  arbour,  or  mop-shaped,  and 
kept  thereto  for  an  indefinite  period.  Another  reason  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Lime  in  towns  is  that  of  its  being  planted  at  a  time  when  the 
sites  were  not  confined,  and  soot,  and  smoke,  and  noxious  gases  did 
not  abound.  But  owing  to  the  exodus  of  the  population  from  rural  to 
suburban  and  urban  districts,  and  the  advance  of  the  country  in 
industrial  energy  and  progress,  these  open  town  situations  have  become 
more  or  less  confined  by  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  factories,  the 
smoke  and  lumes  correspondingly  more  demonstrable,  the  soil  moisture 
reduced  proportionably,  and  the  air  heat  and  concomitant  drought 
relatively  increased.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  towns  com¬ 
paratively  rural  become  decidedly  urban,  and  where  once  the  Lime 
throve  and  retained  its  foliage  in  health  up  to  October  or  later,  it 
now  turns  sere  in  August,  and  is  more  or  less  leafless  early  in 
September.  As  the  smoke  and  fumes  increase  with  that  of  summer 
heat,  and  the  soil  moisture  diminish,  the  Lime  shows  marked  signs 
of  distress,  the  tops  of  the  branches  dying  off,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
whole  tiee  succumbs  to  the  adverse  influences  ;  avenue  trees  the 


soonest,  and  the  topped,  because  annually  or  frequently  rejuvenated, 
the  latest;  yet  all  “get  smaller  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.” 

In  the  country-like  town  of  St.  Albans,  where  the  Lime  is 
practically  the  only  public  road  or  street  tree,  a  convincing  proof 
exists  of  town  planters  being  v<ry  circumspect  in  selecting  species 
for  subjection  to  the  impurities  of  a  town  atmosphere,  not  only  in  the 
smokiest,  but  even  in  the  most  countrified.  Now  there  are  the  Lime 
and  Limes,  to  which  I  may  first  revert  in  respect  of  their  doings  in 
1899,  these  being  similar  to  those  of  1893.  The  common  Lime 
(Tilia  vulgaris  or  europaea)  was  seriously  distressed  in  August,  red 
spider  (Tetranychus  tiliarum)  having  put  in  appearance  and  indicated  its 
presence  by  browning,  curling,  and  falling  of  some  foliage.  Many  of 
the  trees  were  almost,  and  seme  quite,  leafless  on  the  9th  of 
September,  very  few  being  decently  clad  in  summer  garb,  the  most 
retaining  remnants  only  of  brown  or  sere  foliage. 

The  broad-leaved  Lime  (T.  platyphyllus)  has  a  much  finer 
general  contour,  is  hardier,  and  less  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider, 
as  well  as  retains  its  foliage  later,  than  the  common  Lime.  Hardier 
still  is  the  red  or  orange  twigged  variety  (T.  p.  aurantia),  it  doing 
better  than  any  other  species  or  variety  in  an  exposed  position 
500  feet  above  sea  level ;  for,  remember,  Limes  are  trees  of  the  plain, 
moisture  loving,  but  not  on  cold,  heavy,  wet  soils,  alluvial  flats  being 
more  to  Lime  tree  taste.  Better  still  for  bold  contour  and  beauty  of 
appearance  is  the  petiolate,  sometimes  called  white,  Lime  (T.  petiolaris). 
It  has  an  erect  stem  and  leafy  pendulous  branches,  very  handsome, 
retaining  the  foliage  longer  and  freer  from  red  spider.  The  leaves  are 
large,  dark  green  above,  silvery  beneath,  the  flowers  yellowish  green, 
large  and  fragrant  ;  bees  make  it  “a  hive,"  as  the  species  flowers  just 
after  the  commoner  broad-leaved  and  common  Limes  are  nearly  past. 
Hence  the  Limes  in  variety  give  a  long  bee  season. 

,  The  white  or  silver  Lime  appears  less  hardy  than  the  petiolate 
form.  It  (T.  argentea)  has  the  foliage  browned  more  or  less  in 
exposed  situations  by  late  spring  frosts.  The  foliage  is  bold,  some¬ 
what  round  or  cordate,  pale  green,  shining  and  smooth  above,  white 
downy  beneath,  and  the  yellowish  white  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
When  ruffled  by  wind  the  tree  has  a  very  silvery  appeirance.  The 
leafage  suffers  less  from  red  spider  and  reflected  t  wn  heat  than  the 
other  species  of  Lime,  but  the  s'lver  Lime  appears  too  tender  for 
any  than  sheltered  and  warm  situations  in  this  country. 

The  American  Basswood,  or  Whitewocd  (T.  americana)  grows 
freely,  but  not  so  Btrongly  as  the  broad-leaved  Lime,  the  deeply 
cordate  abruptly  acuminate  smooth  leaves  berng  sharply  serrated,  and 
turn  yellowish-brown  in  decay.  It  appears  to  stand  town  heat  better 
than  the  broad-leaved  and  common  Limes,  but  the  specimens  noticed 
have  not  been  in  very  adverse  influences  of  smoke  and  fumes.  No- 
observation  has  been  given  of  the  American  white  Basswood  or  variable 
leaved  Lime  (T.  heterophylla)  in  smoky  districts,  its  large  leaves,  4  to 
8  inches  in  diameter,  being  green  and  shining  above,  very  white  and 
velvety  tomentose  beneath  ;  and  evidence  has  not  been  forthcoming 
of  the  very  large  leaved  and  vigorous  growing  Blech’s  Lime 
(T.  platyphyllus  Blechiana). 

The  heart-leaved  Lime  (T.  cordata),  though,  perhaps,  a  native  of 
this  country,  like  the  broad-leaved,  contends  less  effectively  against 
smoke,  fumes,  town  heaf,  and  drought  than  the  common  Lime,  although 
its  leaves  are  quite  as  smooth  above  and  not  more  pubescent  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  As  compared  with  the  broad-leaved  and 
common  Limes,  the  heart -leaved,  generally  with  leaves  smaller  than 
either,  is  a  small  tree,  and  flowers  last  of  the  three.  Of  all  the  Limes, 
the  heart-leaved  appears  least  able  to  resist  the  adverse  influences  of 
coal  smoke  and  reflects  i  heat,  the  leaves  curling  up  in  July,  and  red 
spider  turning  them  quite  brown.  There  are  often  singularly  ruddy 
by  mid- August,  and  fall  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  trees  being 
leafless  early  in  September. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  Limes,  as  they  appear  most 
generally  selected  for  town  planting,  probably  owiDg  to  early  ideas 
derived  from  the  Low  Countries ;  but  of  all  trees  they  are  the  least 
commendable  for  planting  in  smoky  districts.  In  towns  of  a  decidedly 
rural  character,  with  wide  streets,  and  the  surface  coverings  not 
impermeable  to  air  and  rain,  Limes  may,  and  do,  succeed,  providing 
the  district  or  site  be  not  noted  for  dryness  of  soil  and  aridity  of 
atmosphere.  Under  dry  earth  and  arid  atmospheric  conditions. 
Limes  suffer  from  aphis  attacks  in  the  early  summer,  especially  after 
east  winds  have  blown,  and  the  pavement  beneath  the  spread  of  their 
heads  is  coated  over  with  honeydew,  the  filthy  excreta  of  these  pests, 
affording  a  nidus  for  black  fungus,  Fumago  vagans,  and  may-be  for 
microbes.  Then  the  foliage  is  coated  on  the  upper  surface  by  the 
insects  sucking  the  life  Hood  from  the  under  side  of  superjacent 
leaves,  clogging  it  with  glue-like  substance,  anon  turning  black,  and 
giving  the  trees  a  woelul  aspect.  Apart  from  red  spider,  which 
certainly  follows  if  the  season  is  dry,  the  leaves  so  affected  ripen  and 
fall  prematurely,  so  that  Lime  trees  seldom,  from  one  cause  or  the 
other,  can  be  depended  upon  to  retain  foliage  pleasing  to  the  eyes 
after  August,  and  sometimes  not  even  in  that  month. — G.  Abbey. 
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Falkland  Park. 


Lying  almost  due  south  and  close  by  the  Crystal  Palace  is  Falkland 
Park,  the  private  residence  of  C.  Hay  Walker,  Esq.,  comprising  some 
■30  acres  of  ground  of  varied  conformation,  20  acres  of  whioh  are 
inolndecj  in  the  gardens.  The  latter  are  supervised  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  a  man  noted  as  a  first-rate  hardy  fruit  and  vegetable  grower. 
From  the  appearance  of  Orchids  and  other  tender  exotics  in  the  glass 
houses,  his  skill  as  a  plantsman  is  not  inferior.  At  a  recent  visit  to 
this  interesting  demesne  the  vegetable  seotion  of  the  garden  attracted 
attention.  On  a  sunny  south  Vine  border  an  abundant  crop  of  early 
Peas  were  swelling,  and  will  ere 
now  have  afforded  some  luscious 
dishfuls.  The  variety  in  this 
instance  was  Sutton’s  Excelsior, 
while  in  the  open  brakes  the 
Selected  Duke  of  Albany  and  the 
dwarf  but  robust  Early  Giant  were 
•each  strong  and  abundantly  set. 

Spinach  is  grown  between  the  Pea 
rows. 

The  earliest  plantings  of  Celery 
were  just  about  to  be  made,  and  a 
special  trench  is  allowed  for  each 
row  of  plants.  Undoubtedly  where 
space  can  be  afforded  this  crisp  and 
juicy  vegetable  should  have  free¬ 
dom,  and  ought  in  this  respect  to  be 
treated  liberally.  Needless  to  say 
the  Celery  ground  is  not  merely  dug, 
it  is  deeply  trenched,  and  much 
good  dung  is  incorporated.  The 
young  Celery  plants,  by  the  way, 
are  grown  individually  in  pots,  and 
when  they  are  well  established  in 
the  3-inoh  size  they  are  then  ready 
for  planting  out.  The  Cocoa-nut 
Lettuce  is  the  variety  favoured  at 
Falkland,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
any  other  variety  finds  a  place.  It 
is  the  same  with  Tomatoes ;  either 
indoors  or  out,  two  kinds  only  are 
cultivated — namely,  S  utton’s  Eclipse 
and  The  Trophy.  Every  grower 
finds  a  favourite  variety,  and  though 
each  may  differ  from  the  other,  yet, 
according  to  the  partisans  of  each, 
his  own  pet  is  par  excellence  the 
best.  Lockie’s  Perfection  Cuoumber 
is  grown,  and  this  supplies  all 
needs.  It  produces  fruits  of  even 
size  and  moderate  length,  whioh 
latter  characteristic  affords  it  value 
and  usefulness  in  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  here  grown. 

Returning  to  the  vegetable 
garden,  Mr.  Simpson  pointed  out  a 
new  variety  of  Rhubarb  that  pro¬ 
mises  excellently.  This  is  named 
The  Sutton.  It  has  the  qualities  of 
being  speedy  in  establishing  itself 
on  any  selected  and  well  prepared 
piece  of  ground,  and  throws  up 
long,  stout,  red-skinned  stalks. 

Some  of  the  stalks,  indeed,  were 
over  3  feet  in  length,  and  thick  in 
proportion.  It  is  not  so  juicy  as 
Champagne,  for  instance,  but  it  has 
an  agreeable  pungent  flavour.  It 
is  much  respected  by  the  head 
gardener  at  Falkland,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the  variety  it  appears  to 
be  a  capital  and  useful  addition. 

The  hybrid  Bean,  produced  from  crossing  the  Dwarf  Bean  with  the 
Scarlet  Runner,  and  now  called  Sutton’s  Hybrid  Dwarf  Bean,  was  here  in 
frames.  The  dwarf  habit  and  free  flowering  qualities,  combining,  too, 
the  Marrow  flavour  of  the  Runner  Beans,  furnish  a  trio  of  commendable 
qualities.  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  crops  were  healthy 
and  vigorous,  notwithstanding  the  light  soil  and  the  late  prolonged 
drought.  Mr.  Simpson  was  anxious  to  have  rain,  so  that  the  Brassicas 
for  winter  supply  might  be  placed  in  their  permanent  po  itions. 
Speaking  of  dryness  calls  my  attention  to  the  parched  state  of  some 
of  the  lawns  at  Falkland  Park,  while  other  portions  of  the  grassland 
were  quite  green  and  fresh.  But  these  latter  had  been  preserved  in 
their  pristine  condition  by  the  use  of  London  street  sweepings  (horse 
droppings)  as  gathered  by  the  scavenger  boys.  This  manurial  stuff  is, 
in  London,  first  of  all  emptied  into  upright  pillar-like  bins  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  into  whioh  the  boys  empty 


their  gleanings.  When  the  bins  are  full  the  scavenger  carts  oome 
along  and  relieve  them,  so  that  the  matter  is  kept  free  from  indecom¬ 
posable  substances,  and  is  in  a  fit  state  to  sell  for  garden  purposes. 
The  Falkland  Park  folks  have,  then,  used  this  in  its  sifted  condition  on 
part  of  the  lawns,  which,  after  being  watered  in  and  the  surfaoe 
repeatedly  swept,  disappears  downwards  with  eminently  good  results. 
It  only  costs  3s.  per  load,  including  oost  of  transit. 

Hardy  fruit  trees  presented  very  satisfactory  prospects.  Plums  are 
well  fruited,  as  are  Apples,  though  the  Pears  had  suffered  from  the 
effeots  of  a  cold,  easterly  blizzard  at  the  time  when  their  flowers  were 
fully  expanded.  Vines,  on  the  whole,  were  good,  and  bearing  serviceable 
bunches  of  average  size.  Buokland  Sweetwater  had,  perhaps,  finer 
bunches  than  any  of  the  others,  but  this  variety  naturally  furnishes  a 

massive  bunch.  Madresfield  Court 
had  ripe  and  well-finished  bunches. 
Pointing  to  a  few  young  rods,  Mr. 
Simpson  showed  me  that  he  keeps 
the  laterals  pinched  along  the 
whole  length  of  wood,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  huild  up  the  buds  and 
the  growth  as  these  are  made.  He 
impresses  on  one  the  value  of 
“  building  up  the  wood,”  and  by 
this  close  manner  of  pinching  he 
secures  his  end.  Again,  instead  of 
cutting  down  the  year-old  canes 
whioh  I  saw,  he  will  take  a  crop 
from  14  feet  of  their  length  next 
season.  Whether  the  strength  and 
lasting  qualities  of  the  Vines  suffer 
from  this  early  fruiting,  i  am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

In  the  Orchid  houses  there  were 
some  handsome  Cattleya  gigas  in 
bloom.  Seldom  have  finer  flowers 
been  seen  that  some  of  those  borne 
by  the  specimens  here.  C.  Acklandiae 
was  dotted  about,  and  with  its 
curious  purplish  lip,  and  brownish, 
spotted  sepais,  formed  a  charming 
subject.  Dendrobium  moschatum, 
with  its  crimson-blotched,  pouch- 
like  labellum,  aad  massive  sepals 
and  petals,  was  another  attractive 
member, as  was  Oncidium  flexuosum, 
O.  conoolor,  0.  citrosmum,  and  O. 
Papilio.  About  a  score  of  healthy 
Miltonia  vexillaria  adorned  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  houses;  and 
hard  by  there  were  many  of  the 
dark  flowered  Cypripedium3. 
Cattleya  Mendeli  and  C.  Mossiae, 
together  with  handsome  Sobralia 
macrantha,  Thunia  Bensoniae, 
Aerides  Fieldingi,  and  a  grand 
display  of  Odontoglossum  orispum 
in  a  separate,  long,  span-roofed  cool 
house,  each  drew  special  attention 
to  themselves.  The  collection  of 
named  Fuchsias  and  Coleus  were 
splendid  samples  of  culture.  The 
best  of  the  Fuchsias  were  Aurora 
superba,  Swanley  Gem,  Charming, 
Wave  of  Life,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Warrior 
King,  and  Lamennais.  As  a  corridor 
plmt  trained  to  a  wall,  what  beats 
the  rich  scarlet  Pelargonium  Henry 
Jacoby  ?  It  was  magnificently 
represented  in  the  long,  cool  cor¬ 
ridor  at  this  place  ;  so  also  was  that 
lovely,  pure  white  Solanum  named 
jasminoides.  The  flowers  hang  in 
pendent  clusters,  the  stamens  in  the  centre  being  yellow  ;  altogether  it 
is  a  grand  indoor  plant,  and  .ought  not  to  be  lacking  in  any  garden. 
And  what  a  beautiful  and  odorous  plant  is  the  Cherry  Pie  (Heliotropium) 
when  also  employed  as  a  wall  climber;  it  is  withal  so  very  useful. 
Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  mention  how  very  handsome  were 
some  plants  of  Aoalypha  Macafeeana,  grown  in  6-inoh  pots,  and 
suspended  by  a  wire  near  to  the  glass,  in  a  span-roofed  house.  The 
f  diage  was  of  enormous  size,  and  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  I  have 
ever  seen  this  favourite  foliage  subject.  The  presentment  of  the 
g  irdens  reflects  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Simpson  and  his  assistants.  D. 

Trap  Xianterns  for  Insects. — This  soheme  for  destroying  insects 
is  very  plausible,  says  “  The  Canadian  Horticulturist,”  as  a  substitute 
for  spraying,  but  the  difficulty  with  it  is  that  nearly  all  kinds  of  inseots 
are  attracted  by  the  light  and  caught  in  the  trap.  Some  of  them  are 
friends  of  the  fruit  grower,  while  the  oodlin  moth,  the  -most  injurious 
inseot,  is  the  least  liable  to  be  caught. 
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Stings  ofa  Nettles. —  It  has  been  found  that  the  pain  caused  by 
the  stiDg  of  Nettles  is  due  partly  to  formic  acid  and  partly  to  a 
chemical  resembling  snake  poison.  The  Nettles  found  in  our  fields  Or 
forests  aie  ccmpaiatively  haimless,  but  in  India,  Java,  and  elsewhere 
there  are  varieties  the  painful  effects  of  which  last  weeks,  and  in  some 
cases  months,  like  snake  bites. 

Coleus  thy  rsoldeus. — It  is  now,  when  the  plants  of  this  hand¬ 
some  variety  are  out  of  bloom,  that  a  reminder  may  be  appreciated  by 
growers.  Anyone  who  saw  the  grand  batches  put  up  in  the  Drill  Hall 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  and  others,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  will  be 
the  better  able  to  value  this  beautiful  blue  flowering  conservatory 
subject  at  its  proper  worth.  It  is  simple  to  cultivate,  free  in  flowering, 
and  lasts  a  very  long  time  even  when  subjected  to  knock-about 
conditions.  Yeung  plants  can  be  grown  in  cold  frames  during  summer. 

Table  Decorations. —  These  are  always  attractive  for  ladies,  and 
they  may  learn  what  to  avoid  and  what  to  follow  in  this  matter. 
The  error  which  they  have  to  avoid  is  ttat  of  overcrowding;  the  two 
points  at  which  they  have  to  aim  are  simplicity  and  lightness.  These 
qualities  were  excellently  seen  in  the  table  arrangement  of  Miss 
West  of  Reigate  at  the  late  Rose  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  wno 
is  evidently  not  only  possessed  of  good  taste,  but  knows  how  to  carry 
it  into  practice.  Mrs.  Orpen’s  was  also,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
very  simple  and  elegant,  although,  as  the  Roses  have  to  be  placed 
upon  a  white  tablecloth,  perhaps  a  little  more  colour  is  advisable,  ai  d 
several  others  were  very  pretty  and  light.  The  variety  used  was  Rota 
macrantba,  with  large,  single,  pale  blush-white  flowers. — D.,  Deal. 

A  Group  of  Iilllum s.^-All  the  land  has  by  this  time  heard  of 
Messis.  Wallace  &  Co.’s  splendid  exhibition  of  a  Lilium  group  in  the 
great  vinery  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Chiswick  garden 
during  the  two  days  of  the  conference  there  last  week.  The  Floral 
Committee  unanimously  awarded  the  exhibit  a  gold  medal,  and  coupled 
with  it  their  heartiest  thanks  for  the  effort  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 
bad  put  forth.  It  must  have  entailed  a  huge  amount  of  forethought 
and  action  to  have  furnished  so  massive  and  numerous  a  collection. 
Without  this  selection,  the  show,  in  conjunction  with  the  conference, 
would  have  been  a  fiasco.  For  the  gratification  of  our  many  readers 
who  had  no  chance  of  visiting  Chiswick,  an  illustration  of  the 
Wallace  group,  inadequate  as  it  is,  is  here  furnished.  Fifty-seven 
species  and  varieties  were  presented,  the  names  of  the  more  striking 
of  which  were  printed  in  our  report  on  page  61  last  week,  and  these> 
w  e  suggest,  ought  specially  to  be  noted  for  future  reference. 

Filling  In  About  Trees. — The  filling  in  of  soil  about  trees  in 
S  ome  cases,  and  the  leaving  of  them  elevated  in  others,  are,  says  Mr. 
Jos.  Meehan,  problems  which  frequently  present  themselves  to  the 
gardener.  Neither  one  is  good  for  trees,  being  unnatural.  The 
burying  of  the  trunk  which  usually  follows  filling  in,  is  something  Nature 
never  intended,  and  when  done  evil  consequences  follow.  The  burying 
of  the  roots  far  lower  than  they  desire  is  injurious,  because  of  the  lack 
of  air  which  the  roots  meet  with,  and  which  air  they  require.  But 
should  the  filled-in  soil  be  porous,  so  that  rains  can  penetrate  easily, 
there  will  be  no  serious  loss  from  that  cause.  The  burying  of  the  trunk 
is  sometimes  avoided  by  building  up  around  it  a  dry  circle  of  stones 
some  distance  from  it,  which  is  as  good  a  thing  as  can  be  done.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  fill  in  around  the  trunk  with  stones  or  Band,  stones 
preferred.  Besides  keeping  the  soil  from  packing  closely  about  the 
trunk,  it  permits  of  the  rain  water  reaching  the  roots  quickly;  and  this 
suggests  that  in  filling  in  over  the  roots,  loose,  stony  soil  is  much  the 
be6t  kind  to  use.  Large  trees  will  endure  more  filling  in  above  the 
roots  than  will  smaller  ones.  The  leaving  of  trees  elevated  by  the 
digging  out  of  soil  is  injurious,  as  disturbing  the  conditions  they  had 
established  for  themselves.  If  the  roots  are  not  too  much  exposed 
they  will  in  time  puBh  down  deeper,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
find  themselves  at  the  same  distance  below  ground  they  were  in  the 
first  place.  In  damp  ground  roots  of  trees  have  an  aversion  to  going 
deeper,  and  in  such  situations  the  taking  away  of  much  of  the  top  soil 
exposes  the  roots  very  materially,  resulting  in  a  stunted  growth,  and 
sometimes  in  the  blowing  over  of  the  trees  in  gales  of  wind. 


Dlllum  WdlllchlaDum  snperbum. — A.  vigorous,  fiee-growing- 
Lily,  aitaining  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  in  the  open  air.  At  first  the 
flowers  are  trumpet  or  funnel-shaped,  varying  from  6  to  9  inches,  and,, 
when  fully  expanded,  about  6  inches  across.  At  first  they  are  sulphur 
or  pnle  yellow  colour,  but  become  nearly  white  as  they  mature.  It  is 
quite  a  hardy  species,  though  pot  culture  is  often  commended.  The 
specific  name  “  sulphureum  ”  is  applied,  or  has  been  applied,  to  this 
variety.  A  figure  will  be  found  on  page  83. 

Neglected  Mulberries. — No  fruit  garden  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  without  its  Mulberry  trees.  To  get  trees  to  bear  quickly, 
large  branches  should  be  cut  from  old  trees,  planted  firmly  in  a  shady 
border,  and  well  mulched  and  watered  in  dry  weather  till  rooted.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  remarkably  fine  fruit  is  not  largely  growr.  With  a 
fair  supply  on  sale,  it  would  not  be  long  before  a  demand  would  be 
obtained  for  one  of  the  most  wholesome  berry  fruits  that  can  be  grown.. 

Watering  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. — Plants  with  fine, 
hair-like  roots,  such  as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  do  not  quickly 
root  into  fresh  soil,  and,  as  the  balls  of  earth  with  which  they  are 
imported  are  very  porous,  they  quickly  dry  out  the  first  season  of  their 
planting.  In  dry  times  they  need  watching  to  see  that  they  are  not 
Buffering  from  dryness.  A  good  watering  is  sure  to  help  them,  and 
then,  if  not  already  done,  give  them  a  good  mulohing  of  short  grass  or 
some  similar  material.  After  a  year  has  passed  they  will  have  rooted 
better  into  the  fresh  soil. 

Gesneras. — Many  gesneraoeous  plants  are  of  great  value.  Of 
those  generally  cultivated,  the  Gloxinia  must  be  placed  first.  Aohimenes, 
too,  that  flower  throughout  the  summer,  are  easily  grown  and  remark¬ 
ably  showy,  while  the  quaintly  marked  blossoms  of  the  Tydseas  may  be 
had  during  the  winter.  Gesneras  of  that  section,  which  is  now  often 
included  in  the  genus  Nsegelia,  are  all  very  pretty.  The  flowers,' 
which  are  of  different  shades  of  white,  yellow,  and  pink,  are  borne 
throughout  the  summer  months.  The  pretty,  velvety  appearance  of 
the  leaves  is  also  another  notable  feature  of  the  Gesneras.  Their  cultural- 
requirements  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  : — After  their  flowering' 
season  is  over  they  perfect  their  growth  and  then  go  to  rest,  at  which 
period  scarcely  any  water  should  be  given.  Then  on  the  return  of 
spring  they  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  curious  under¬ 
ground  rhizomes  or  tubers  picked  out  of  the  old  soil.  A  very  suitable 
compost  for  them  consists  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  silver  sand  and  well  decayed  manure.  In 
potting,  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  should  be  just  oovered  with  the- 
soil,  which  must  be  kept  slightly  moist  till  growth  recommences. 

The  Chemistry  of  Artificial  Flowers.  —  Many  persons  have 
been  rudely  shocked  to  find  that  a  flower  for  which  perhaps  they 
gave  a  considerable  sum,  and  which  they  took  to  be  genuine,  proved 
subsequently  to  be  artificial  in  every  particular.  Within  our  own 
experience  not  long  ago  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  sitting  at  dinner 
was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  his  shirt-front  and  coat  were  gradually 
being  covered  with  streaks  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  He  was  wearing 
a  bright  Carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  which  at  quite  a  short  distance,, 
as  it  subsequently  appeared,  deceived  perfectly.  Even  the  perfume 
was  admired.  The  “flower”  had  just  been  watered  to  freshen  it, 
and  it  was  then  seen  that  on  the  water-drops  detaching  themselves- 
they  were  of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  while  the  “  Carnation  ”  gradually 
assumed  a  faint  variegated  appearance,  owing  to  some  of  the  colouring 
matter  being  washed  out.  General  incredulity  was  expressed  that,  at 
first  sight,  the  flower  could  be  anything  but  real.  A  laboratory 
examination,  however,  soon  brought  the  whole  truth  to  light,  and  the- 
results  are  remarkable,  and  certainly  a  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
designer.  There  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Carnation  about  it.  The 
“  flower”  consisted  of  slices  of  Turnip  neatly  out,  and  dyed  with  acid 
magenta;  the  stems  and  leaves  were  of  twisted  cloth,  dyed  a  dark  green 
with  chromium ;  the  bloom  was  a  very  fine  starch  powder,  delicately 
dusted  over  the  stems  and  leaves ;  and  the  support  to  the  whole  clever 
fabric  was  a  concealed  iron  wire.  A  synthetic  amber-coloured  oil  known 
as  “  oeillet  ”  completed  the  deception  in  giving  a  perfume  wonderfully 
imitative  of  the  genuine  Carnation.  Altogether  we  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  cleverer  deceit,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that,  so  far  as 
our  observations  went,  it  is  free  from  positive  harm,  except  to  wearing 
apparel.  On  carefully  searching  the  various  materials  for  irritating 
substances  and  poisonous  metals  we  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
evidence  that  such  were  present.  It  is  dearly  possible,  however,  that 
the  colours  used  for  artificial  flowers  may  contain  substances  injurious- 
to  health,  suoh  as,  for  example,  arseuio. — (“  Lanoet.”) 
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Sweet  Pea  Culture. 


In  answer  to  the  letter  received  from  you  asking  for  hints  on  Sweet 
CPea  culture,  I  consider  the  most  important  details  are  :  —Good  seed,  deep 
trenching,  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  very  important 
to  get  the  seed  or  plants  in,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  The 
roots  should  have  every  encouragement  to  go  down  ;  there  should  be  no 
fertilisers  near  the  surface  ;  in  fact  some  of  them  destroy  the  germinating 
power  of  the  seed.  I  also  condemn  the  use  of  water  on  the  surface; 
the  continued  use  of  the  hce,  by  keeping  in  the  moisture  already  there, 
is  of  much  greater  benefit. 

A  light  syringing  of  the  foliage  on  warm  nights  when  there  is  no 
-dew  is  also  very  beneficial.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  some  growers  who  thin 
their  plantB  to  one  shoot.  I  recently  saw  some  of  these  unsightly,  lanky 
plants,  with  just  a  bloom  and  a  bud  at  the  top  of  an  ugly  piece  of  bine 
"7  feet  high.  You  must  let  the  plant  make  its  natural  growth,  otherwise 
the  root  suffers  in  proportion  to  the  bine  taken  away. — P.  WaTERER. 


Autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas. 

As  “A.  W.  C.,  Devon,’’  is  probably  not  alone  in  wanting  to  hear 
the  measure  of  success  attained  by  some  who  adopted  the  method  I 
recommended  in  an  article  in  your  issue  of  8th  November,  1900,  my 
own  experience  may  be  of  interest.  The  Peas  were  planted  out  as 
soon  as  the  severe  weather  was  over  at  the  end  of  March,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  cold  spring,  were  coming  into  bloom  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  still  (15th  July)  in  full  bloom,  many  of  the  flowers  being  three 
on  a  stalk,  and  some  even  four.  They  have  had  two  or  three  good 
waterings  during  the  last  month,  the  drought  with  us  in  Essex  being 
wery  severe.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  seed  pods  have  been  picked  off 
daily.  They  are  6  or  7  feet  high,  aod  are  flowering  nearly  all  the  way 
up  from  the  laterals  which  strong-growing  Peas  produce. 

The  first  Fecret  of  success  is  deep  cultivation,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  dig  out  a  hole  or  a  trench  2  feet  deep  and  fill  up  with  good  soil. 
Animal  manure  can  be  mixed  with  the  soil  or  not  as  desired,  as  nitrogen, 
though  not  essential  to  Peas,  is  always  useful  to  retain  moisture.  If  no 
■farmyard  or  stable  manure  is  given,  basic  slag  should  be  mixed  with  the 
<3oil  if  it  is  prepared  in  the  autumn,  or  superphosphate  if  in  the  spring. 
A  free  root-run  enables  the  plants  to  withstand  drought,  gives  them  a 
larger  area  for  collecting  food,  and  increases  the  number  of  colonies  of 
nitrifying  organisms  on  the  roots. — A.  PeTTs. 


Exhibitors  as  Committemei] 

I  thought  “  W.  S.’s  ”  answer,  in  your  issue  of  June  27th,  to  Mr.  G. 
Wadeson’s  query,  on  page  525,  “  Should  Exhibitors  Act  as  Committee¬ 
men  ?  ”  was  to  the  point,  and  conclusive.  But  I  notice  in  last  week’s 
Journal,  page  53,  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  does  not  appear  quite  satisfied.  I 
should  not  have  thought  of  writing  to  you  on  this  subjeot  had  not 
Mr.  G.  Wadeson,  by  using  a  rather  favourite  expression  of  mine,  i.e., 
“  Outside,  gentlemen  ;  all  outside,  please,”  when  clearing  the  tents  for  the 
^judges,  led  me  to  infer  that  his  complaint  was  directed  more  particularly 
against  the  oommitfeomen-exhibitors  of  the  Derby  Horticultural  Sooiety, 
and  having  in  mind  Mr.  G.  Wadeson’s  determination,  at  the  exhibition 
held  last  September,  to  have  the  honour  (?)  of  being  the  last  exhibitor 
to  leave  the  tents,  has  rather  confirmed  me  in  this  impression. 

I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  for  me  to  try  and  justify  the 
conduct  of  my  two  colleagues  or  myself,  for  being  among  the  number 
of  committeemen-exhibitors.  I  have  been  for  the  past  twenty  years 
.  connected  with  several  horticultural  societies,  and  in  various  capacities 
at  different  times  as  secretary,  committeeman,  steward,  or  judge  at 
many  horticultural  shows.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  committeeman- 
exhibitor  is  mean  enough  to  take  any  undue  advantage  of  the  other 
exhibitors  by  any  prior  knowledge  he  may  have  acquired  by  the 
alteration  of  any  matter  in  the  schedule,  or  that  he  has  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  think  that  he  could  by  his  solicitations  bias  the  judges  in 
their  decision  one  iota  in  his  favour  ;  or  again,  that  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  officiating  as  judges  would,  for  any  consideration  whatever,  give 
anything  but  what  they  knew  and  felt  to  be  a  just  decision. 

I  must  strongly  protest  against  Mr.  G.  Wadeson’s  insinuations 
both  as  they  affect  the  committeeman-exhibitor,  and  also  the  judges. 
Mr.  G.  Wadeson  should,  when  trying  to  point  a  moral,  be  somewhat 
more  consistent,  for  he  says  he  can  with  confidence  reoommend  all 
exhibitors  to  try  and  get  on  committees.  [This  was  meant  ironically. — 
Ed.]  And  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  some  first-class 
gardeners  are  acting  in  the  dual  capacity  as  committeemen  aud  also 
.  as  exhibitors.  He  then  winds  up  his  remarks  by  saying  that  his 


experience  has  taught  him  that  men  experienced  in  the  art  of  exhib-ting 
make  the  best  committeemen,  and  adds  that  if  the  exhibitor  is  a 
oommitteeman  he  looks  after  his  own  interest,  inferring  that  any 
exhibitor  who  agrees  to  serve  on  a  committee  does  so  from  purely  selfish 
motives.  This,  I  maintain,  is  wholly  wrong,  aud  the  least  that  com¬ 
mitteemen-exhibitors  may  expect  from  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  is  that  he  will 
give  them  as  much  credit  for  looking  after  the  interest  of  the  eo3iety 
aud  the  whole  of  the  exhibitors  with  which  they  may  be  conneired, 
as  he  takes  to  himself  when  acting  as  secretary. — Geo.  Woodgate, 
Rolleston  Hall  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

A  Pond  Weed. 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Journal  give  me  any  information  how  to 
exterminate  Potamogeton  orispum  from  a  pond  3  to  4  feet  deep  where 
Water  Lilies  are  growing?  I  am  keeping  it  down  by  cutting  it  constantly 
off  at  the  bottom.  I  have  beea  told  this  “  will  only  tend  to  propagate 
it.”  So  far  as  my  experience  with  it  goes  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  tha: 
statement.  Is  it  an  annual  reproduced  by  seed  only,  or  do  the  roots 
survive  more  than  one  season  ?  Any  information  I  shall  be  most 
grateful  for. — Mark  Webster  The  Gardens,  Kelsey  Parle,  Beckenham. 


Tlie  Shrewsbury  Schedule. 

I  can  only  wonder  why  such  an  able  man  as  Mr.  Iggnlden 
undoubtedly  is,  will  persist  in  overlooking  this  important  fact — viz.,  the 
clause  affecting  class  73  in  the  Shrewsbury  schedule,  which  runs,  “  For 
the  purpo-e  of  this  competition  alone,  Canon  Hall  (and  the  others) 
cannot  be  shown  as  distinct  with  Musoat,  of  Alexandria.”  What  more 
does  he  want  ?  If  he  is  a  business  man  I  suppose  he  feels  quite  right 
in  conducing  his  business  in  the  manner  which  he  has  found  to  give  most 
satisfaction  to  those  for  whom  he  caters,  without  meriting  public  dis¬ 
paragements  at  anybody’s  hand.  Why  not  let  the  Shrewsbury  committee 
conduct  their  affairs  in  the  way  they  think  most  satisfactory  ?  They 
know,  as  everybody  else  does,  that  it  is  impossible  to  please  all,  not  even 
if  Mr.  Iggulden  was  on  the  committe  >.  I  think  if  a  consensus  of  opinion 
was  taken,  it  would  be  admitted  that  no  society  in  the  kingdom  does  any 
better.  I  will  say  no  more,  Mr.  Editor,  and  humbly  apologise  for  my 
intrusion,  as  Mr.  Crump  has  no  need  of  my  assistance,  nor  has  che 
Shrewsbury  committee,  and  I  would  help  Mr.  Iggulden  if  I  coull  I 
do  not  write  vindictively,  as  personally  I  know  nothing  at  all  abort 
either  Messrs.  Crump,  Iggulden,  or  the  others.  I  merely  offer  you  the 
opinion  of  one  obscure  member  of  the  gardening  fraternity. — R.  M.  D., 
Northallerton. 

[The  matter  under  dispute  has  now  been  sufficiently  well  aired  ;  both 
sides  have  had  fair  innings.  Tne  discussion  is  now  concluded. — Ed.] 

A  Problem  iij  Heating  Solved. 

“Aqua”  has  so  long  been  “lying  low,”  that  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  see  him  *•  bubbling  up  again  ”  (please  excuse  the 
metayhor)  on  page  29.  I  know  not  why  he  has  deferred  his  remarks 
to  this  late  period,  unless  it  be  because  during  the  reoent  “‘rain’  of 
criticism  ”  he  has  received  more  than  his  share  of  his  favourite 
liquid,  and  is  therefore  anxious  that  others  should  enjoy  an  additional 
supply.  In  replying  to  “  Aqua’s  ”  recent  contribution  my  task  is, 
however,  particularly  light,  as  he  brings  forward  neither  new  arguments 
nor  strong  ones,  but  simply  asks  a  few  questions,  and  advances  an 
opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Richards  will  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  him  in — to  use  a  hackneyed  expression — a  perfectly 
“  satisfactory  manner,”  but  before  I  attempt  to  explain  ‘‘the  things” 
“Aqua”  wants  to  know,  I  cmnot  forbear  from  drawing  attention  to  a 
singularly  illogioal  assertion  he  makes  in  the  following  sentence.  “  It 
is  perhaps  needless  for  me  to  remind  ‘  H.  D.’  that  the  air  taps  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  circulation,  but  only  serve  to  allow  for  the 
escape  of  accumulated  air.”  Now  if  this  means  anything,  it  means 
that  air  taps  or  air  pipes  are  not  uecessiry  when  heatiag  is  carried  out 
by  means  of  hot  water,  yet  the  merest  novioe  knows  that  whea  air 
accumulates  at  any  point  the  water  at  once  fails  to  circulate  properly. 
This,  then,  shows  that  air  taps  are  of  vital  importance  in  insuring 
circulation,  instead  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Why,  asks  “  Aqua,”  do  I  recommend  the  plan  of  dipping  pipes,  when 
I  know  how  often  they  have  failed  to  work  satisfactorily?  Simply 
becanse  I  have  at  last  found  in  Mr.  Marsh’s  plan  definite  conditions 
under  which  dipping  works  satisfactorily,  and  I  was  so  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  that  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  arrangement, 
which  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  in  the  interest  of  readers,  reproduced, 
and  I  still  emphatically  assert  that  anyone  who  arranges  pipes  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  given  on  page  378,  will  find  the  circulation  is 
absolutely  perfect.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a  far  cry  from  “  Aqua’s  ”  anode 
to  the  familiar  town  of  Warwick,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
hope  to  strengthen  his  position  in  this  controversy  is  to  come  and 
discover  some  weak  point  in  the  arrangement.  He  will  then,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  pen  a  note  which  will  gain  adherents  far  more  rapidly  than 
by  predicting  that  the  plan  I  have  outlined  will  not  be  generally 
adopted,  or  by  asserting  that  water  will  never  circulate  freely  “  down 
one  pipe  and  up  another.” — H.  D. 
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Crimson  Rambler:  Its  Discovery. 

Despite  the  many  and  varied  introductions  in  the  way  of  new  or 
curious  Roses  which  have  either  been  imported  or  raised  in  this 
country  within  recent  years,  the  Crimson  Rambler  may  be  said  to 
have  seized  and  retained  that  fickle  desideratum,  “public  fancy,” 
more  than  any  other  sort.  Vigorous  in  growth,  wealthy  in  flower  and 
foliage,  thriving  in  almost  any  situation,  there  is  little  wonder  that 
it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  premier  Rose  for  pillar  use  or 
rambling.  Wandering  along  the  country  road  in  the  refreshing  cool 
of  the  evening,  we  find  it  in  a  roadside  cottage  garden  a  mass  of 
dazzling  flower,  which  against  the  lustrous  green  foliage  forms  a  sight 
worth  going  far  to  see. 

Again,  in  the  country  baron’s  handsomely  kept  pleasure  grounds, 
an  arbour  of  the  same  Rose  interspersed  with  other  varieties  of  ti  e 
multiflora  type,  arrests  our  attention,  and  the  effect,  even  at  a  distance, 
is  cbarmiDg.  With  the  exception  of  a  position  on  a  south  wall  in  a 
dry  soil,  where  it  never  succeeds,  no  Rose  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes  with  better  results.  Some  years  ago,  when  employed  on 
a  country  estate,  it  occurred  to  me  to  thin  out  a  number  of  wild  Briers 
which  grew  along  the  drive  and  bud  with  Crimson  Rambler  at  heights 
varying  from  2  to  6  feet,  inserting  a  good  number  in  case  of  failures. 
The  following  spring  I  cut  all  over  in  tl  e  usual  way  and  gently  tied 
the  young  growths  down  in  pendulous  fashion.  They  are  now  fine 
specimens,  forming  what  might  be  appropriately  termed  “burning 
bushes.”  Visiting  a  well-known  horticulturist  lately,  our  conversation 
drifted  on  to  Roees,  and  from  him  I  learned  the  true  account  of  the 
introduction  of  this  valuable  acquisition,  he  having  been  at  the 
unpacking  of  the  original  specimens. 

Some  twenty  or  so  years  ago  a  certain  professor  engineer  found  it 
growing  in  Japan,  and  had  it  sent  to  the  late  Mr.  Jenner  at  Duddingston. 
From  Duddingston  some  were  given  to  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  nurseryman 
in  Lincolnshire,  who  grew  it  for  a  time  under  the  name  Engineer, 
after  the  discoverer.  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough,  visiting  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
nursery,  and  recognising  its  commercial  value,  purchased  the  entire 
stock,  and  after  exhibiting  it  and  gaining  several  medals,  &c.,  at  both 
home  and  continental  shows,  its  real  value  for  decorative  purposes  was 
fully  recognised.  Since  then  its  popularity  has  been  undiminished,  and 
although  propagated  by  tens  of  thousands  annually,  there  is  still  an 
unbounded  demand  for  it.  Budded  at  this  time  on  either  the  Brier 
or  Manetti  stock,  it  takes  readily,  and  will  make  shoots  10  to  12  feet 
in  length  by  the  end  of  the  following  season.  Cuttings  inserted  in  a 
sheltered  border  in  autumn  will  also  make  good  bushes,  although  it 
will  require  two  seasons  to  bring  them  to  the  same  size  as  those 
treated  in  the  former  manner. — W.  L.,  Edinburgh. 

Marechal  Niel  as  a  Standard. 

The  surest  way  of  getting  blooms  of  this  fine  yellow  Rose,  when 
wanted  for  exhibition,  is  to  grow  it  on  the  Brier  stem  in  an  open 
position.  When  once  established  the  growth  is  very  free,  and  this 
may  be  trained  loosely  to  stakes,  as  the  Rose  requires  but  little 
pruning.  In  an  ordinary  position  in  the  open  the  flowers  of  a  very 
early  Rose  become  retarded  somewhat;  and  the  plant,  too,  has  a  way  of 
not  producing  all  the  blooms  at  one  time.  It  is  the  later  ones  that 
ci  me  in  so  useful  for  show.  These,  in  some  cases,  are  almost  hidden 
among  the  leaves,  and,  as  they  naturally  hang  their  heads,  they  are 
protected  from  sun  and  rain.  No  other  Rose  can  take  the  place  of 
this  as  a  yellow  ;  every  exhibitor,  therefore,  should  try  to  obtain 
blooms  of  it  during  June  and  July  by  the  means  above  named.  Half 
a  dozen  plants  so  tieated,  and  doing  well,  will  be  most  profuse  in  the 
w  ay  of  blossom,  and  one  is  able  to  get  a  nice  flower  for  show  on  any 
given  day  for  a  period  of  some  weeks. — S. 

Rose  Le  Havre 

.s  an  old  Rose  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  that  seems  to  be  over¬ 
looked  as  a  show  flower.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  the  form  is  perfect. 
It  is  imbricated  in  shape,  and  the  colour  is  clear  red,  deep  and  rich. 
The  petals  are  remarkable  for  substance..  The  plant  grows  well 
generally,  and  its  blooms  come  good  on  cut-back  trees,  so  that  this 
Rose  is  truly  an  amateur’s  flower.  Where  A.  K.  Williams  does  not 
succeed  we  would  recommend  growing  the  above. — S. 

Rose  Papa  Gontier. 

If  I  were  compelled  to  grow  one  Rose  only  I  should  choose  this 
variety.  In  the  bud  state  it  is  a  charming  variety ;  the  bright  rosy 
crimson  colour  shows  to  great  advantage,  either  in  a  cut  state  or  when 


growing  in  a  mass.  As  the  blooms  develop  the  wonderful  substance 
of  the  petals  becomes  more  apparent.  Altogether  it  is  a  gorgeous  Rose  in 
the  garden,  and  one  that  might  well  be  increased.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  is  a  good  forcing  variety,  too,  which 
is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour. — E.  M. 

Rosa  sinlca  Anemone. 

Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  single  flowered  Roses. 
There  is  something  in  the  rich  tint  of  rose  colour  that  pervades  the 
silvery-pink  blossoms  that  enhances  its  beauty,  and  renders  this 
variety  so  unique  in  its  colouring,  coupled  with  its  dark  shining 
foliage,  which  emphasises,  as  it  were,  the  attraction  of  this  Rose.  ,1, To 
grow  this  variety  well  it  should  have  space  to  develop  freely, 
thoroughly  ripening  its  growth  in  the  autumn. — E.  M. 

Rose  Longwortb  Rambler. 

I  can  say  a  good  word  for  this  climbing  Rose.  When  making  an 
extensive  plantation  two  years  since,  a  friend  said  to  me,  “Put  in  a 
plant  of  Longworth  Rambler,  and  you  will  never  be  without  a  flower.” 
So  free  is  this  variety  in  flowering,  that  only  during  the  dead  of 
winter  are  there  no  flowers.  The  growth  is  free  ;  the  leaves  have  a 
glossy  appearance,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  deep  coloured 
blossoms.  I  cannot,  however,  say  it  is  nearly  such  an  evergreen 
variety  as  Aimee  Vibert ;  certainly  not  as  a  pergola  subject. — E.  M. 

- - 

Certificated  Plants. 


It  is  more  than  a  half  century  ago  that  the  fine  evergreen  Lapagerias 
were  imported  from  Patagonia,  and  a  few  years  after  came  the  white 
variety,  which  was  awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal  in  1862  under 
the  name  of  rosea  albiflora.  Like  other  white  flowered  varieties  of  a 
type  it  has  been  found,  from  the  first  attempt  to  raise  seedlings  from 
the  white  form,  that  while  a  good  proporiion  will  come  true,  others 
will  come  of  the  normal  ro-y  scarlet  colour,  and  others  of  a  lighter 
tint.  The  Nash  Court  variety,  L.  rosea  superba ;  the  Knoll  variety, 
and  the  Warham  Court  variety,  have  all  received  awards  as  fine  red 
varieties,  though  probably  the  differences  between  the  three  are  not 
great.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Philesia  buxifolia,  at  one 
time  a  somewhat  popular  greenhouse  plant,  is  related  to  the  Lapageria 
family,  and  in  the  early  seventies  Mr.  Dominy  raised,  at  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  a  hybrid  between  the  Philesia 
and  Lapageria  rosea,  which  was  named  and  described  as  Philageria 
Yeitchi,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  general  cultivation. 

The  Genus  Lathyrus. 

No  flower  of  modern  times  has  undergone  greater  improvement 
than  the  Sweet  Pea,  Lathyrus  odoratus,  while  the  perennial  species 
have  received  valuable  additions.  Taking  the  latter  first,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  as  far  back  as  1871,  the  veteran  William  Thompson  of 
Ipswich  received  a  certificate  of  merit  for  L.  Sibthorpi.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Mr.  George  Nicholson  does  not  include  this  in  his 
“Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  apparently  as  if  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  true  species.  Mr.  William  Robinson,  in  his  “English  Flower 
Garden,”  claims  it  as  a  species,  and  terms  it  the  Early  Everlasting 
Pea,  and  as  being  at  its  best  in  May  and  June  ;  this  has  flowers  of  a 
purplish  red  colour,  and,  unlike  the  ordinary  run  of  Everlasting  Peas, 
it  does  not  exceed  2  to  3  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  a  Mr.  Sibthorp.  What  is  known  as  L.  latifolius,  the 
common  Everlasting  Pea,  Mr.  G.  Nicholson  states  is  L,  sylvestris 
platyphyllus,  and  a  fine  form  of  this,  under  the  name  of  superbus, 
received  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit  in  1877.  In  1878  L.  Drum- 
mondi,  an  early  flowering  form  of  L.  rotundifolius,  obtained  a 
certificate  of  merit  ;  it  is  an  Everlasting  Pea  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  it  is  wonderfully  free  of  carmine 
coloured  blossoms.  L.  latifolius  delicatus,  which  obtained  a  certificate 
of  merit  in  1884,  has  pale  ground  flowers  with  distinct  lines  of  pink. 
In  1898  Mr.  John  Green,  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  exhibited  a 
very  fine  large  white  flowered  variety,  and  received  an  award  of  merit, 
under  the  name  of  grandiflorus  albus. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  these  improved  or  large-flowered  forms 
of  these  Everlasting  Peas  which  needs  explanation.  I  once  found  in 
an  old  farmhouse  garden  in  East  Kent  a  verv  large  and  brilliant 
coloured  red  variety  of  the  common  form,  but  when  a  plant  of  it  was 
grown  in  iddlesex  in  the  best  of  soil,  it  reverted  to  the  common 
small-flowered  type.  In  like  manner  I  have  seen  exhibited  in  the 
West  of  England  a  giant  white  form  equal  in  purity  and  size  to  any 
form  previously  seen,  but  when  a  plant  of  it  was  brought  to  a 
Middlesex  garden  reversion  to  a  small  type  followed.  Is  there 
some  peculiarity  of  the  soil  which  produces  this  giant  character  ?  Is 
what  is  met  with  under  the  name  of  L.  grandiflorus  really 
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L.  Sibthorpi  ?  Mr.  Kicholson  makes  L.  grandiflorus  an  annual 
variety,  but  Mr.  Robinson  a  perennial. 

The  blue  annual  form  of  L.  sativus,  known  In  seed  catalogues  as 
L.  coeruleus  or  ezureus  (or  Lord  Anson’s  Pea,  which  it  is  not,  as  the 
true  Lord  Anson’s  Pea  is  L.  magellanicus),  has  been  UBed  in  various 
ways  for  cross-fertilising  purposes  in  order  to  get  its  tint  of  blue  into 
both  the  perennial  and  annual  sweet-scented  varieties,  but  without 
appreciable  result.  When  this  blue  form  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  and 
is  grown  on  in  pots  for  flowering  in  spring,  then  its  peculiar  beauty  is 
seen  far  beyond  what  is  displayed  when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
open  air  in  spring.  The  annual  L.  tingitanus  or  Tangier  Pea,  with  its 
large  purple  and  bright  red  flowers,  is  also  an  interesting  species. 

Lathyrus  odoratus. 

The  name  of  Henry  Eckford  will  be  associated  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Sweet  Pea  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  we  should  have  been  cultivating  five  or  six  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas  for  over  a  century  and  a  half  before  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  cross-fertilise  this  popular  annual.  In  1860  James 


Carter  of  Holborn  offered  a  variety  named  Blue-edged,  twenty  years 
afterwards  it  was  known  as  Blue  Hybrid,  and  it  was  understood  to 
have  been  a  true  hybrid  between  the  annual  white  Sweet  Pea  and 
the  perennial  Lord  Anson’s  Blue.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  series  of 
experiments  made  with  the  object  of  raising  a  real  blue  flowered 
variety  by  Col.  Trevor  Clarke  of  Daventry.  In  1880  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  offered  a  variety  named  Butterfly,  which  greatly  resembled 
the  Blue  Hybrid.  In  1865  Mr.  Stephen  Brown  of  Sudbury  received  a 
certificate  of  merit  for  Invincible  Scarlet,  a  selection  from  the  old 
scarlet.  About  the  same  time  a  variety  named  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia  was  distributed  from  Germany,  and  it  proved  a  novel  and 
distinct  variety.  It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
Erfurt.  In  1873-74  the  same  firm  distributed  Fairy  Queen,  and  in 
the  same  year  a  lilac  variety,  which,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 
taking  a  position  among  varieties.  In  1880  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 
sent  out  Violet  Queen,  certainly  distinct  in  colour,  but  lacking  quality 
of  bloom.  Adonis  was  offered  by  the  same  firm  in  1882,  but  this 
was  displaced  in  1883  by  the  New  Carmine  Rose,  afterwards  renamed 
Princess  Beatrice,  and  to  this  day  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
beautiful  of  the  rose  section.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks  for 
some  of  the  foregoing  information. 

It  was  about  1880  that  Eckford  began  his  experiments  in  cross- 
fertilising  the  Sweet  Pea.  I  was  all  the  more  interested  in  his  work, 


because  he  had  commissioned  me  to^btain  for  jhim  all  the  varieties 
of  named  Sweet  Peas  procurable.  In  1887  Eckford  obtained 
certificates  for  Mauve  Queen,  Primrose,  and  Splendour  ;  since  then 
many  awards  have  been  made  to  his  new  varieties,  though  now,  so  far 
as  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  concerned,  it  is 
customary  to  make  an  award  to  the  strain  rather  than  to  distinct 
varieties. 

Among  English  growers  the  name  of  Laxara  will  always  be  held 
in  honour  by  lovers  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  the  same  of  Burpee  in  the 
United  States  of  America  must  be  held  in  similar  honour,  for  the  firm 
of  Walter  Burpee  &  Co.  have  been  the  means  of  sending  some 
beautiful  American  varieties  to  this  country.  We  also  owe  the 
introduction  of  the  Cupid  varieties  to  the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Atlee, 
Burpee  &  Co.  They  are  a  singularly  dwarf  section,  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  they  have  become  favourites  in  this  country.  The 
tendency  to  shed  their  flowers  before  expansion  is  one  of  their  chief 
faults ;  still  they  may  be  made  to  serve  certain  purposes  in  the  garden, 
and  in  consequence  will  be  cultivated.  There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen 
varieties. — Richard  Dean,  V.M.H. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

Sweet  Peas. — To  know  how  far  to  go  and  when  to  stop  in  the 
arranging  of  floral  decorations,  is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications 
of  the  person  who  attempts  the  art,  and  with  no  flowers  more  so  than 
the  lovely,  yet  fragile  Sweet  Peas.  We  watched  Mr.  Percy  Waterer 
of  Fawkham,  Kent,  setting  up  his  exhibit  at  Chiswick  last  week, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  tastefully  blended 
colour  harmonies  and  contrasts,  in  Sweet  Peas,  the  majority  of  us  have 
ever  seen,  and  it  was  there  noted  that  he  removed  some  Gypsophila 
that  had  tentatively  been  placed  along  the  front  edge,  because  good 
taste  at  once  conveyed  the  impression  that  such  an  addition  detracted 
from,  rather  than  aided,  the  pleasing  effect.  The  flowers  were  set  up 
in  ample  bunches,  placed  at  equal  distances  and  plenty  of  space  on  all 
sides,  above  a  pale,  greenish  yellow  material  of  exceedingly  soft 
texture,  which  was  draped  over  the  stage  on  which  the  glasses  were 
arranged.  The  size  of  the  flowers  was  much  above  the  average.  The 
varieties  were  chiefly  Blanche  Burpee,  Lovely,  Black  Knight,  Miss 
Willmott,  Salopian,  Prima  Donna,  Emily  Eckford,  Oriental,  Golden 
Gate,  Chancellor,  America,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mars,  Countess  of  Powis, 
and  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  We  reiterate  what  our  representative  said 
in  his  report  last  week  on  page  60,  “  Each  bunch  was  undoubtedly 
developed  for  all  it  was  worth  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  finer  individual 
blooms  have  ever  been  seen.”  The  exhibit  was  accorded  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 


MR.  WATERER’ 
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Weather  in  London, — Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
resembled  each  other  in  the  intensity  of  their  heat  and  oppressiveness. 
Monday  morning,  however,  brought  a  slight  change,  and  a  brisk,  cool, 
west  breeze,  and  dull  skies  came  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the  preceding 
conditions.  A  drizzling  and  very  soft  rain  fell  during  Tuesday,  and 
again  on  Wednesday,  with  still  a  cooler  air. 

A.  Germicide. — Elodea  canadensis,  which  since  1840,  when  it  was 
introduced  to  our  islands  here  from  North  America,  and  has  spread  by 
vegetative  means  all  over  the  country,  becoming  in  some  watercourses 
an  unmitigated  nuisance,  is  now  said  to  be  a  germicide  that  checks 
malaria  and  epidemic  diarrhoea.  Thus,  in  the  eoonomy  of  Nature, 
everything  has  a  purpose. 

Flowers  for  the  Poor. — “  I  hope  those  who  have  gardens,”  writes 
Loid  Monkswell,  L.C.C.,  “  and  are  feeling  the  pleasure  and  brightness 
of  the  flower  season,  will  spare  a  few  plants  or  flowers  to  cheer  the 
tired  workers  in  the  dusty  city,  and  bring  a  hint  of  summer  beauty 
into  the  dingy  streets  and  crowded  tenements.  A  post  card  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  Flower  Distribution,  Kyrle  Society,  49,  Manchester 
Street,  W.,  will  bring  a  prompt  reply,  giving  addresses  to  which  the 
flowers  may  be  sent.” 

Sussex  Gardeners’  Out  Inspecting. — A  large  party  of  members 
of  the  Burgess  Hill  New  Horticultural  Improvement  Society  had  an 
enjoyable  outing  on  the  17tb.  The  party  travelled  bv  train  from 
Burgess  Hill  to  Tonbridge,  and  then  drove  to  Hadlow,  having  a  fine 
view  of  Hadlow  Castle  en  route.  Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Greyhound 
Hotel,  which  over,  the  party  were  joined  by  Mr.  Cattell.  The  party 
drove  through  Hadlow  Park  to  Golden  Green,  where,  on  Thompson’s 
Farm,  the  experimental  grounds  were  visited. 

Chertsey  School  of  Handicrafts. — The  annual  outing  of  the 
garden  boys  and  staff  ot  the  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  July  16th,  when,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of 
friends,  they  journeyed  by  steam  launch,  “  May  Queen,”  to  Cookham 
Locks.  After  spending  a  short  time  there  the  return  journey  was 
made.  Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  Thames  the  propellors  of  the 
launch  beoame  fouled,  the  party  reaching  Chertsey  between  twelve  and 
one  o’clock  in  the  cool  of  the  night.  Hearty  thanks  are  due  to 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  Hurst  &  Son,  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  H.  B.  May,  Allnut  Bros.,  and  others  for  providing  the  means  for 
the  boys  in  the  garden  and  the  band  which  accompanied  them  obtaining 
this  outing.  The  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  head  of 
the  garden  department. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pockett  In  England. — The  above  name  is  well 
known  by  gardeners  in  this  country,  from  the  owner’s  intimate 
connection  with  so  many  fine  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  raised  by 
him  in  Australia,  and  sent  out  conjointly  by  Mr.  Pockett  and  Mr.  W. 
Wells  of  Earlswood,  Surrey.  Mr.  Pockett  departed  from  Melbourne  on 
June  7th,  and  means  to  stay  in  the  mother  country  for  four  or  six 
months.  The  high  esteem  in  which  the  curator  of  the  Malvernshire 
Gardens  is  held  was  strikingly  exemplified  on  the  evening  of  May  30th, 
when  a  large  gathering  of  representative  horticulturists  tendered 
Mr.  Pockett  a  smoke  night  at  the  Port  Phillip  Club  Hotel,  Melbourne. 
Mr.  R.  Ardagh  of  Hawthorn  presided,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria,  Mr.  W.  R.  Church,  on  behalf  of  those 
present,  presented  the  guest  of  the  evening  with  a  handsome  travelling 
bag.  The  character  of  the  gathering  in  itself  was  a  high  compliment 
to  Mr.  Pockett,  as  it  comprised  moBt  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Melbourne  gardening  circle,  while  repeated  expressions  of  pleasure 
were  heard  on  all  sides  regarding  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  the  older  gardeners.  Mr.  Pockett,  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  thanked  the  company  for  the  high  compliment  they 
had  paid  to  him,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  visit  to  Europe  would 
result  in  some  good  to  local  growers.  He  had  been  twenty-three  years, 
half  of  his  lifetime,  in  Victoria,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  too  old 
to  learn.  If  the  gardens  and  gardeners  of  the  Old  World  had  anything 
to  teach,  and  he  did  not  doubt  it,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  benefit 
from  their  experience. 


Boyal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  30:  h, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  leoture 
on  “  Some  of  the  Plants  Exhibited”  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o’clock. 

Variorum. — Recent  shipments  of  Tasmanian  Apples  brought  from 
5s.  to  10s.  per  case  in  London;  the  Victorian  and  South  Australian 
Apples  reached  8s.  to  11s.  per  case.  *  *  1  he  Dunolly  Vine  and 

Fruit  Growers’  Association  (Australia)  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  fruit  cases  are  thrown  about  on  being  put  on  board  ship;  it 
was  characterised  as  simply  “shameful.”  This  is  thought  to  be  the 
reason  why  so  much  fruit  arrives  in  London  in  a  damaged  condition. 
The  matter  will  be  brought  before  a  conference  of  the  central 
association.  *  *  Many  fields  of  Rye  and  Barley  are  already  cut, 
and  the  erain  winnowing,  in  Essex  and  Surrey.  *  *  The  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company  has  just  issued  a  new  booklet  entitled 
“Holidays  in  Belgium,”  by  Percy  Lindley,  describing  new,  inexpensive 
holidays,  via  Harwich  and  Antwerp,  in  Flanders,  and  the  Ardennes; 
published  at  30,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Mr.  George  Nicholson. — For  weeks  past,  rumours  have  been 
numerous  amongst  those  serving  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  that 
soon  they  were  to  lose  their  respected  and  world-renowned  curator, 
Mr.  George  Nicholson.  We  believe  Mr.  Nicholson  retires  on  the  score 
of  ill-health  from  his  position  early  in  August,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  William  WatsoD,  who  has  for  so  long  been  with  Mr.  Nicholson  as 
assistant  curator.  The  change  marks  an  epooh  for  Kew,  and  we  echo 
the  expressed  hope  of  our  contemporary,  “  The  Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 
that  “  some  means  will  be  adopted  of  testifying  the  admiration  felt  in 
the  horticultural  world  for  one  whose  long  career  at  Kew  has  been 
one  of  sympathy  and  well  doing.”  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  will  occupy 
Mr.  Watson’s  position,  and  we  believe  Mr.  William  Dallimore,  temperate 
house  foreman,  succeeds  Mr.  Bean  in  the  arboretum ;  Mr.  Hacketr, 
deputy  foreman  in  the  propagating  pits,  will  hold  the  post  of  general 
foreman  in  the  glass  department.  A  number  of  changes  are  being  made 
in  the  deputy  foremanships. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. — 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  the  Parish 
Room,  Shirley,  Mr.  J.  E.  Wilcox  presiding  over  a  good  number  ,of 
members,  who  assembled  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  Ladhams  of  Shirley 
Nurseries  on  “The  Cultivation  of  Liliums,”  which,  he  said,  was  the 
most  beautiful  group  of  all  existing  plants,  outvieing  the  Rose,  Orchid, 
and  Iris  in  perfume,  elegance,  and  the  easy  way  in  which  they  can  be 
cultivated.  They  came  from  many  lands;  there  were  Lilies  from  the 
hot,  dry,  and  rocky  slopes  of  California,  others  from  the  margins  of 
rivers,  many  others  from  the  bogs  of  Canada  ;  then  there  were  those 
from  India  and  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  running  off  in  the  direction 
of  China  and  Japan,  from  whence  came  the  beautiful  “  auratum  ”  and  iis 
varieties;  then  they  found  several  kinds  indigenous  to  cold  Siberia, 
and,  coming  closer  home,  Europe  contributed  a  few,  more  valuable  to 
us,  as  they  were  easier  of  cultivation  than  many  of  the  more  gorgeous 
varieties  from  California  or  Japan.  Mr.  Ladhams  then  pointed  out 
that  the  chief  element  of  success  was  to  emulate,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  plants  were  found  growing. 
Not  that  it  was  always  absolutely  necessary  to  copy  natural  surroundings, 
that  in  itself  was  impossible ;  but  the  true  art  of  cultivation  was  in 
supplying  from  available  material  conditions  equivalent  to  these. 
Lilium  giganteum  responded  to  the  right  or  wrong  treatment  as 
emphatically  as  any  plant  could  do.  Having  given  particulars  of 
treatment,  both  in  pots  and  open  ground,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  for  success  was  that  the  bulbs  should 
not  want  for  water,  and  summed  up  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
lecture  by  saying  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  Liliums  chiefly 
depends  on — 1,  Suitable  soil,  either  in  pots  or  open  ground  ;  2,  Careful 
planting  or  potting,  with  plenty  of  root  room ;  3,  Never  to  be  let  get 
dry,  even  when  at  rest  should  have  a  little  moisture ;  4,  Shaded  from 
strong  sunlight,  and  keeping  free  from  all  insect  pests.  A  good 
discussion  followed,  several  questions  being  asked  and  answered. 
Prizes  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct. — First,  H.  Wright; 
second,  R.  Jefferys ;  third,  F.  Cleveley.  Epergne  of  Sweet  Peas. — 
First,  Mr.  E.  Ladhams.  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons  of  Southampton  sent, 
not  for  competition,  a  grand  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  vhc.  Mr.  B. 
Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  was  also  awarded  v.h.o.,  for  a  group  of  Liliums  and 
groups  of  herbaceous  plants.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  lecturer  and  chairman 
closed  a  pleasant  evening. — J.  M. 
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Crops  In  the  c ountry.— Wheat  promises  to  be  a  very  moderate 
yield.  Barley  will  probably  be  an  average  crop,  and  in  places  there  are 
some  good  fields  of  Oats,  but  all  round  the  straw  is  very  deficient.  The 
corn  is  ripening  fast,  perhaps  too  last.  The  hay  crops  have  been  the 
lightest  for  many  years  past,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  hardly  worth 
the  labour  of  mowing.  The  pastures  are  very  short  of  keep.  Turnips 
are  veiy  backward. 

Public  Gardening:. — At  Leighton  Buzzard  County  Court  last  week 
Mr.  Henry  Bodsworth  and  Mr.  William  Page  and  their  wives  were  the 
defendants  in  a  case  in  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  claimed  £10 
damages  and  an  injunction  to  restrain  them  from  taking  growing 
plants,  flowers,  Ferns,  and  shrubs  from  his  woods  around  Woburn.  It 
was  stated,  says  “  The  Star,”  that  the  defendants  belonged  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Munn  Gang,  the  family  name  of  the  ringleaders,  the 
women  of  whom  stowed  away  the  products  collected  and  sold  them  in 
Bedford  Market.  Judgment  was  given  for  £2,  and  an  injunction  was 
granted.  Defendants  said  the  produots  in  the  woods  always  had  been 
gathered  and  always  would  be,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  pay. 

The  Profits  from  Strawberries. — A  writer  to  the  “Chester 
Chronicle  ”  criticises  statements  regarding  the  total  amounts  realised 
by  certain  Strawberry  growers  in  the  Farndon  region.  He  asks  : 
‘.‘Did  he”  (the  correspondent  referred  to),  “make  his  calculation  on 
4000  pecks  per  day  at  5s.,  or  what  ?  The  last  ten  days,  taken  altogether, 
would  not  average  2s.,  mnch  less  5s.,  when  you  get  returns  from  Man¬ 
chester  and  other  places  at  9d.  per  peck  and  upwards  to  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 
There  is  not  mnch  chance  of  realising  £1000  per  day.  As  to  Mr. 
Beilis’s  Strawbeiry  growing,  there  are  no  growers  in  England  that 
expend  so  much  in  labour  and  preliminary  expenses,  in  prepaiing  the 
land  and  afterwards  in  laying  hundreds  of  tons  of  clean  straw  in  each 
of  the  fields  down  each  bed  to  protect  the  fruit.  If  we  had  a  railway 
station  close  to  Farndon  it  would  certainly  make  much  difference  to 
the  fruit.  It  leaves  the  fields  here  in  the  pink  of  condition,  but  the 
transhipment  from  lorries  to  railway,  and  railway  travelling  knocks 
the  fruit  about  so  much,  that  when  it  arrives  in  the  markets  it  is  soarcely 
recognisable  as  the  same  article.  Then  haulage  is  an  expensive  item 
when  you  have  no  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  horses  on  the  road  con- 
tinually,  and  wear  and  tear  to  contend  with.  I  think  when  you  consider 
these  items  mentioned  you  would  find  the  gross  profits  a  day  a  long  way 
short  of  £1000  to  any  large  grower,  and  the  smaller  fruit  growers  are 
now  complaining  that  they  don’t  think  Strawberry  growing  pays  any 
better  than  Potatoes  at  the  present  time.” 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley. —  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  16th,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  prizes  to  the  students. 
There  was  a  large  company  present,  including  several  former  pupils. 
Mr.  Philip  Martineau  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  congratu¬ 
lated  the  friends  of  the  College  on  its  continued  success.  The  Countess 
of  Aberdeen,  having  distributed  the  prizes,  briefly  addressed  the 
oompany,  and  spoke  of  the  long  association  of  Miss  Cons,  honorary 
treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  governing  body,  with  the  College. 
Referring  to  the  work  carried  on  at  the  College,  Lady  Aberdeen 
remarked  that  even  to-day  it  was  in  some  quarters  still  regarded  as  an 
experiment.  That  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  students  or  with 
their  friends,  who  by  no  means  looked  on  it  as  an  experiment.  In 
their  work  at  the  College  the  lady  students  shirked  nothing,  but  went 
through  a  oourse  of  thorough  practical  training.  It  was  gratifying  to 
note  the  success  which  had  been  achieved  by  those  who  had  gone  out 
from  the  College,  many  of  whom  were  now  occupying  good  positions. 
Lady  Aberdeen  also  congratulated  the  students  who  had  recently  passed 
through  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  examination.  A  gold  medal 
had  been  gained  by  a  student  for  the  fifth  time  in  seven  years ;  thirty- 
three  passed  in  the  first  class,  and  eleven  in  the  second,  and  there  were 
no  failures.  Mr.  Herbert  Morrell,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  said  he  had  paid  several  visits  to  Swanley, 
and  had  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  there.  During 
the  afternoon  a  demonstration  in  bee  management  was  given,  and  a 
floral  competition  waB  held  in  the  new  conservatories.  The  extensive 
range  of  buildings,  laboratory,  fruit  plantations,  poultry  yards,  and 
dairy  were  inspected  with  much  interest.  The  College  is  open  to  male 
and  female  students,  and  there  are  at  present  about  eighty.  Some  idea 
of  the  success  obtained  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  two  houses 
last  year  yielded  3840  Peaches,  and  a  vinery  produced  700  lbs.  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes. 


Painting  without  Oil  or  Brushes. — A  Canadian  horticultural 
newspaper  contains  an  advertisement  intimating^how  one  “  can  paint 

buildings  at  one-tenth  the  former  cost.”  The'S - oold  water  paint 

requires  only  the  addition  of  oold  water  to  make  a  fluid  paint.  It  is 
put  on  to  buildings  by  a  garden-engine-like  invention  with  painting 
attachments.  The  colour  is  said  not  to  rub  off.  A  woodcut,  showing 
how  this  ingenious  (!)  invention  works,  accompanies  the  advertisement. 

Foods  and  Their  Value. — The  Roman  soldiers  who  built  such 
wonderful  roads  and  carried  a  weight  of ’armour  that  would  orush  the 
average  farm  hand,  lived  on  ooarse  brown  bread  and  sour  wine.  They 
were  temperate  in  diet  and  regular  and  constant  in  exeroise.  The 
Spanish  peasant  works  every  day  and  dances  half  [the  night,  yet  eats 
only  his  black  bread,  Onion,  and  Water  Melon.  The  Smyrna  porter 
eats  only  a  little  fruit  and  sour  Olives,  yet  he  walks  off  with  his  load  of 
100  lbs.  The  coolie,  fed  on  rice,  is  more  active  and  can  endure  more 
than  the  negro  fed  on  fat  meat. 

Exeter  Gardeners’  Outing-. — The  annual  outing  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July  17th,  to  the  gardens  of 
Cardiff  Castle,  where  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  superintends.  Excellent 
arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hope,  hon.  sec.,  and  Mr. 
W.  Maokay,  hon.  treasurer.  The  party  journeyed  by  steamer  from 
Weston  to  Cardiff.  The  members  of  the  Cardiff  and  County  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  invited  their  southern  confreres  to  visit  their  show 
then  being  held  in  Sophia  Gardens.  During  the  afternoon  a  demon¬ 
stration  was  given  by  Messrs.  Lumley  &  Co.  of  drying  fruit  by 
evaporation.  The  excursionists  reached  Exeter  about  eleven  in  the 
evening,  very  tired,  but  thoroughly  satisfied;  ninety-two  journeyed. 

Weather  around  Edinburgh. — The  prolonged  drought  expe¬ 
rienced  around  Edinburgh  has  caused  incalculable  loss  to  both  the 
private  and  commercial  gardeners.  Evergreen  shrubs  and  Conifers 
transplanted  during  the  spring  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and 
specimens  which,  a  fortnight  ago,  were  in  a  good  state  of  health,  are 
now  showing  signs  of  succumbing  unless  copious  rains  come  presently- 
The  growth  of  deciduous  trees  is  also  short,  especially  in  bush  fruits, 
and  insects  pests  are  prevalent.  The  market  gardener  is,  however,  the 
heaviest  loser,  his  crop,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  being  more 
susceptible  to  failure  during  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather.  Visiting  one 
of  the  latter  this  afternoon  (Monday  22nd)  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
find  the  great  losses  to  be  contended  with.  All  the  early  planting  of 
Cauliflowers  was,  I  learned,  a  complete  failure,  and  plots  of  the  various 
Brassicas,  which,  at  a  distance  look  well,  upon  close  examination 
revealed  the  ravages  of  finger-and-toe,  and  the  maggot  (Anthomyia 
brassicae).  A  fine  batoh  of  Broad  Beans  would,  I  was  told,  return  not 
a  penny,  being  ruined  by  blight  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  dolphin 
fly  (Aphis  fabae).  Commencing  at  the  top,  this  insect  works  downwards, 
until  nothing  is  left  but  black  stalks  and  pods  arrested  in  their 
development.  Sweet  Peas  are  also  scaroe  and  short  in  the  stalk. 
Strawberries  were,  as  a  whole,  a  fair  crop,  and  perhaps  the  most 
remunerative  of  the  season.  Until  rain  comes  transplanting  of  Leeks, 
&o.,  is  at  a  standstill,  so  I  came  away  thinking  to  myself  that  the  life 
of  the  man  dependent  for  a  living  on  the  caprice  of  the  weather  ie 
on  the  whole,  not  an  enviable  one. — W.  L. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

o 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

© 

In 

-t>  S 

1901 

rection 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

At 

At 

Lowes 
imperal 
»n  Gras 

July. 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ..14 

N.E. 

deg. 

63-8 

deg. 

57-5 

deg. 

68  7 

deg. 

52-5 

Ins. 

deg. 

66*9 

deg. 

63-2 

deg. 

58*8 

deg. 

47-6 

Monday.  .15 

N.N.E. 

68-4 

61*5 

78-2 

50*8 

— 

64-6 

62*9 

68-9 

43-3 

Tuesday  16 

b.  E. 

71-9 

62  5 

82*5 

49  2 

— 

65-8 

63-0 

63*9 

41*6 

Wed’sday  17 

S.  W. 

72-8 

62-5 

83-6 

49-8 

— 

67*9 

63-5 

69-0 

42'9 

Thursday  18 

E.S.  E. 

79-0 

63-1 

86-0 

59*5 

— 

69*7 

64*1 

69-0 

64-3 

Friday  ..  19 

E.S.  K. 

71*9 

65*3 

88-3 

65*0 

_ 

70-1 

64*7 

69*2 

46*6 

Saturday  20 

E.S.E. 

78-5 

66*5 

84-2 

58-9 

— 

70-1 

65  1 

69-4 

51-6 

Means  .. 

72-3 

62-6 

81-5 

63-7 

Total 

67-7 

63-8 

69-0 

46-8 

A  very  hob,  dry  week.  The  reading  of  the  maximum  thermometer 
was  more  than  80°  on  five  days,  and  the  mean  for  the  week  81*5°. 
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Lilium  Conference  at  Chiswick. 


This  conference  began  at  2.30  and  ended  at  half-past  four  on 
Tuesday,  July  16th,  at  Chiswick,  H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  occupying  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  variously  distinguished  men, 
and  a  few  ladies.  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  late  keeper  of  the 
Herbarium  at  Kew,  was  first  to  open  proceedings,  his  subject  being  a 
consideration  of  the  new  Lilies  introduced  from  abroad  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Elwes’  Monograph  of  the  genus  twenty  years  ago. 
The  space  at  our  disposal  necessitates  brevity  on  our  part. 

New  Lilies. 

Mr.  Baker  was  received  with  applause,  and  at  once  started  his  story 
in  his  own  homely  way.  He  referred  to  General  Collett,  who  collected 
in  Upper  Burmah,  and  to  Mr.  Boxall,  who  specially  searched  for 
Liliums.  At  that  time,  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  thought  to  be 
four  distinct  species,  though  now  there  are  really  only  three  recognised 
in  that  region.  Central  and  Upper  China  is  very  rich  in  Lilies,  and 
at  the  conference  those  present  were  gratified  at  having  Dr.  Henry 
amongst  them.  This  gentleman  has  collected  more  plants,  and  certainly 
more  Lilies,  in  this  region  than  any  other  person.  In  all  he  has 
collected  something  like  13,700  bulbs,  among  these  being  many  that 
are  new  to  us.  He,  and  many  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian 
missionaries,  have  done  exceedingly  good  work.  Mr.  Baker  describes 
the  new  species  under  the  classification  adopted  by  himself  many  years 
ago,  and  which  will  be  found  in  Nioholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening.” 

Sub-genus  Cardiocrinum. — This  first  section  includes  Lilium  cordi- 
folium  (Japan)  and  L.  giganteum  (Himalayas),  both  introduced  to 
culture  within  the  last  twenty  years.  L.  mirabile,  with  the  general 
habit  of  the  two  foregoing,  has  an  inflorescence  of  from  seven  to  fifteen 
flowers  ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  has  broad  cordate 
leaves.  While  all  other  Lilies  have  centripetal  inflorescences,  this  one 
is  centrifugal,  that  is,  the  flowers  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and  from 
this  abnormality  its  name  was  derived.  L  lium  Glenei  comes  very 
near  L.  cordifolium,  but  differs  in  having  more  numerous  and  smaller 
flowers.  It  was  collected  in  1861,  by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  in 
the  Island  of  Sachalin. 

Sub-gentis  Ulirion. — This  is  the  Browni  and  longiflorum  section.  Its 
new  additions  include  L.  sulphureum,  which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  under  the  name  of  L.  Walliohianum  superbum.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Himalayan  L.  Wallichianum,  but  its  flowers  are 
different,  while  it  also  produces  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This 
is  now  accepted  as  a  good  species.  It  was  collected  in  1891  by  Mr. 
Boxall,  and  has  been  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine.” 

L.  primulinum  was  thought  to  be  identical  with  L.  neilgherrense, 
but  differs  in  a  few  minor  details.  It  is  not  so  abundant  as 
L.  sulphureum.  General  H.  Collett  collected  it  in  1888.  Then  there 
is  L.  Bakeriana  (figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society)  also 
collected  by  Gen.  Collett.  The  species  named  L.  Lowi,  and  which  we 
figured  on  page  55,  is  the  true  Bakerianum  according  to  the  lecturer. 
L.  Lowi  was  originally  collected  in  Upper  Burmah  by  Dr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Hanoock,  and  Gen.  Collett,  but  has  been  found  in  widely  scattered 
localities  since  then,  and  Bakerianum,  if  this  was  first  found,  will  be  the 
name  that  must  stand.  L.  rubellnm  was  received  at  Kew  from  Japan 
in  the  year  1898.  Messrs.  Bunting  of  Chelmsford  first  had  the  stock, 
which  then  passed  to  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  who  have 
done  much  to  spread  it  abroad.  Mr.  Baker  commends  it  as  “  deoidedly 
one  of  the  best ;  ”  and  assuredly  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

L.  japonicum  Alexandras,  introduced  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Wallace, 
and  Veitoh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  comes  very  near  to  the  true  japonicum, 
formerly  called  Ukeyuri.  It  grows  tall,  and  has  the  habit  of  L.  longi¬ 
florum,  with  flowers  5  inches  to  6  inches  long.  It  is  a  very  fine  Lily. 
L.  leuoanthum  was  found  by  Dr.  Henry  in  the  Tchang  Gorge,  where  he 
found  so  many  of  the  other  new  species.  It  resembles  L.  Browni,  but 
differs  by  having  purer  white  flowers  and  leaves  that  bear  bulbils  in  their 
axils.  L.  longiflorum  formosinum  is  not  so  valuable;  L.  Browni, 
according  to  Baker,  has  five  varieties.  L.  formosum  (which  is 
inconveniently  near  to  L.  1.  formosinum)  was  collected  in  Yunnan  by 
a  certain  reverend  Father.  It  comes  nearest  to  L.  Browni,  but  differs 
in  the  longer  stamens  with  yellow  pollen  and  white  external  perianth. 

Sub-genus  Isolirion. — To  this  group  L.  elegans  Batemanni  alone  has 
been  added.  It  has  large,  clear  apricot-yellow  flowers.  It  was  got 
from  Japan,  but  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  hybrid. 

Sub-genus  Archelirion. — The  handsomest  of  all  new  Lilies — namely, 
L.  Henryi,  honours  this  fine  section.  It  grows  10  feet  high  at  times, 
flowering  late,  bearing  very  distinct  bright  red  flowers.  It  was 
discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  in  1888  in  the  Tchang  Gorge.  There  are  several 
new  varieties  of  L.  auratum  and  L.  speoiosum.  Mr.  Maries  introduced 
from  Japan  L.  a.  tricolor  and  L.  a.  platyphyllum  ;  the  former  has  larger 
flowers  than  the  type,  eleven  to  thirteen  prominent  veins  and  brown 
dots  on  the  segments.  Some  of  the  new  species  are  nearly  allied  to 
L.  oxypetalum,  especially  one  named  L.  Delavayi,  found  by  the  Abbe 
Delavay.  The  flowers  are  solitary  and  funnel-shaped.  L.  yunnanense 
has  been  found  by  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hanoock,  and  Abbe  Delavay.  The 
perianth  is  1^  inch  wide,  the  colour  reddish. 

Sub-genus  Martagon. — There  are  a  good  many  new  species  of  the 
Martagon  group  ;  they  include  L.  Jankae,  L.  Heldreichi,  which  is 


nearly  allied  to  L.  oarniolicum  and  L.  chalcedonicum,  having  bright 
reddish  flowers  2  inches  long,  with  reflexed  segments. 

Seven  other  Old  World  Martagon  species  and  varieties  received 
hurried  references,  but  as  they  were  entirely  new  to  us,  and  but 
imperfeotly  heard,  we  will  not  commit  ourselves  by  attempting  to 
enumerate  and  describe  them.  Before  concluding,  Mr.  Baker  named 
four  or  five  of  the  American  Martagons,  and  these — the  American 
species — he  said  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  olassify.  Thus,  in  all, 
we  have  now  about  thirty-five  distinct  species  not  included  in  Mr. 
Elwes*  Monograph,  showing,  as  Mr.  Baker  said,  that  the  collectors  had 
not  been  idle. 

Mr.  Elwes  pointed  out  how  botany  and  horticulture  are  oo-related  in 
many  respeots,  and  urged  that  the  union  should  be  made  stronger.  He 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  new  species,  that  though  so  many  were 
known,  only  from  seven  to  ten  have  so  far  been  introduced  to  culti¬ 
vation.  Tibet  and  nearly  all  of  Western  and  Central  China  has  yet  to 
be  searched,  and  opens  up  a  fine  field  to  the  collector.  Collecting, 
however,  is  an  onerous  and  very  dangerous  pursuit,  and  the  perils  and 
operations  were  described  at  length  by  the  chairman.  He  then 
introduced  Dr.  Henry,  a  comparatively  young  man,  whose  purpose  was 
to  describe  the  native  habitats  of  some  of  the  Lilies. 

Lilies  and  their  Habitat. 

Dr.  Henry  at  the  outset  said  that  100  extra  collectors  were  wanted 
for  the  centre  of  China  and  Tibet.  One  hundred  would  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  country,  for  it  presents  an  immense  flora.  The  province 
of  Yunnan,  in  which  he  had  travelled,  has  an  average  elevation  of 
5000  feet,  and  many  of  the  mountains  reach  10,000  feet  up  to 
20,000  feet.  It  is  a  day’s  march  to  the  summit  of  some  of  the 
mountains  and  down  again.  He  described  the  country  as  having 
thousands  and  thousands  of  valleys,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
mountain  ranges.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Yangtse  gorges  was  where 
Dr.  Henry  collected.  The  Yangtse  only  drops  70  feet  in  the  last 
1000  miles  of  its  course,  and  so  much  have  Europeans  heard  of  the 
broad  alluvial  expanses  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  we  forget 
there  are  mountains  in  China  at  all ;  yet  it  is  the  most  mountainous 
country  in  the  world.  Lilium  calosinum  was  the  first  discovered.  (It 
is  numbered  511  in  Kew  Herbarium).  In  the  habitat  of  this  Lily  the 
thermometer  falls  to  30°  and  323  F.  in  winter,  and  rises  to  100°  in  the 
shade  in  summer. 

Many  beautiful  glens  branch  from  the  Yangtse,  and  in  some  of  these 
L.  Browni  is  found.  L.  leucanthum  was  sent  from  these  regions  by  Dr. 
Henry,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  L.  Browni.  In  a  wild  state 
the  flowers  of  the  last  named  are  distinctly  greenish.  L  rubellam 
grows  at  4000  feet  to  5000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  peasants  in  these 
parts  cultivate  L.  tigrinum,  but  after  much  searching  the  Dr.  never 
found  this  species  wild.  L.  Henryi  has  a  most  restricted  sphere,  and 
has  not  been  met  with  out  of  one  locality.  It  grows  at  the  top  of 
precipitous  grassy  slopes,  2000  feet  above  the  gorges ;  it  is  never  at  the 
bottom  of  the  glens,  but  at  the  top.  Sometimes  it  is  found  on  con¬ 
glomerate,  at  other  times  on  limestone  ;  showing  that,  at  any  rate,  it  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  soil  it  grows  in.  It  is  found  in  exposed  situations, 
L.  Browni  preferring  shade  and  shelter.  Wild,  it  is  never  higher  than 
4  feet,  and  has  generally  one  to  five  flowers.  It  is  subjected  to  a 
considerable  amount  of  cold  in  winter,  the  ground  being  at  times 
covered  with  snow.  L.  giganteum  is  a  speoies  that  is  never  seen  in 
open,  grassy  glades;  it  favours  the  depths  of  high-placed  mountain 
forests.  There  is  a  green  variety.  L.  leucanthum  is  common  in  glades 
more  or  less  sheltered  ;  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  Browni. 
L.  Lowi  (L.  Bakeriana,  Baker)  is  found  on  bare,  exposed,  grassy 
mountains,  5000  to  7000  feet  high;  it  is  numbered  10,774  in  Kew 
Herbarium.  L.  Lowi  had  been  described  as  a  white  Lily  with  brown 
markings ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Henry  this  is  not  Lowi,  but  probably 
refers  to  L.  yunnanense.  The  speoies  L.  Bakeriana,  held  by  some  to  be 
distinct  from  Lowi,  grows  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  which 
probably  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  probably  synonymous.  L.  nepalense 
varies  much  both  in  form  and  colour  ;  it  thrives  at  5000  feet  up  to 
9000  feet.  The  foregoing  comprise  the  species  encountered  by  Dr. 
Henry. 

Cultural  Discourse. 

Mr.  George  Yeld,  M.A.,  York,  furnished  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  a 
paper  he  had  prepared.  Be  it  noted  that  all  of  the  essayists  greatly 
summarised  their  expositions  ;  but  the  full  text  of  each  paper  read  at 
the  conference,  and  some  others  besides,  will  be  published  in  extenso 
in  a  coming  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety.  Mr.  Yeld 
oomplained  that  northern  cultivators  have  not  the  favourable  conditions 
for  growing  Liliums  that  southerners  have.  Speak  to  some  north- 
country  men,  and  they  will  retort,  “  Lilies,  did  you  say  P  Ah  !  yes  ; 
but  they  are  ‘  miffy,’  I  cannot  do  anything  with  them.”  Mr.  Yeld’s 
York  town  garden  is  well  sheltered,  and  he  has  new  and  suitable  soil 
for  his  bulbs,  besides  whioh  he  always  affords  them  the  kindest  and 
most  careful  attention.  L.  Martagon  grows  rampant  with  him,  while 
L.  M.  dalmatioum  hardly  maintains  its  place.  The  white  Martagon  also 
does  well;  L.  Hansoni  starts  very  early,  and  is  apt  to  be  nipped  by 
frosts;  while  if  L.  testaceum  is  well  looked  after  it  succeeds  passably. 
There  are  some  splendid  plants  to  be  seen  a  few  yards  from  York 
Minster,  and  there  are  other  flue  clumps  near  St.  Peter’s  School. 
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LILIUM  WALLICHIANUM  SUPERBUM. 

(See  Note  on-page  76.) 
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L.  Hun.bcldti  ss  a  rule  succeeds  frtm  impoited  bulbs;  L.  H.  magni- 
ficnm,  in  a  heavily  sheltered  place,  is  doiDg  well  for  the  third  summer  ; 
L.  superbum  succeeds;  L.  caDadense  does  not ;  while  the  cost  cf 
polypbyllnm  and  snlphureum  was  great,  but  their  progress  small. 
L.  colchicum  is  one  of  the  finest  cf  Lilies,  and  succeeds  in  rich  soil, 
partially  shaded.  Mr.  Yelo’s  best  bulbs  were  raised  from  seedp,  some 
of  these  now  furnishing  thirteen  and  fourteen  flowers.  The  disadvantage 
is,  however,  that  one  has  to  wait  ten  or  eleven  years  before  the  seedling  s 
reach  a  flowering  stage.  L.  gigantecm  is  liable  to  rot  in  spring.  The 
lecturer  told  an  amusing  Etory  of  how  he  had  saved  a  handsome 
specimen  of  this  Lilinm  from  destrnctirn  during  a  violent  thundi  r- 
storm  by  holding  an  umbrella  ever  it  !  Many  Lilies  do  well  when  tl  e  v 
have  to  contend  with  the  roots  of  trees,  grasses,  or  herbaceous  plan- s. 
These  seem  to  absorb  the  excess  of  moisture.  In  concluding  1  is 
observations,  the  essayist  enjoined  cultivators  to  get  fresh  soil  from 
time  to  time;  never  remove  Lilies  so  long  as  they  are  doing  well,  and 
be  careful  to  guard  against  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Lilies  in  Pots. 

•  This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  provided  by  Mr.  R.  Wallace  of 
Colchester.  Some  Liliep,  explained  the  essayist,  can  stand  considerable 
heat,  others  rebel  against  it.  Well-selected  bulbs  potted  in  early 
autumn,  and  their  pots  plunged  in  ashes  in  cold  frames,  to  be  taken  into 
heat  as  desired,  will  provide  Lilies  by  the  end  cf  May.  Of  good  forcir  g 
kinds,  Mr.  Wallace  recommended,  amoDgst  ctheip,  L.  umbellatum  and 
its  varieties  erectum,  Cloth  cf  Gold,  and  incc  mparabilis.  Lilium  elegai  s 
(syn.  Thunbergianum)  has  many  good  varieties,  particularly  worthy 
being  Golden  Queen.  These  easily  forced  dwarf  Lilies  associate  well 
with  Japanese  Maples,  Furkias,  snd  other  foliage  plants.  L.  excelsum 
can  be  had  in  flower  by  the  middle  of  May.  They  suffer  in  foliage  if 
subjected  at  any  time  to  too  bard  frost.  L.  Hansor  i  has  been  proved  to 
be  first-class,  and  is  effective  on  account  cf  its  tall  habit.  Growers  of 
L.  rubellum  must  not  be  discouraged  with  its  appeararce  when  first  it 
appears  above  ground  ;  it  is  then  very  weakly  locking.  Mr.  Wallace 
spoke  in  tones  of  great  praise  of  L.  Henryi  for  pot-forcing  purposes 
If  started  early  it  can  be  had  in  flower  by  May.  Remove  it  from  heat 
when  the  flower  buds  show  colour.  The  colour  is  much  better  developed 
under  glass.  L.  giganteum  when  well  “done”  is  very  striking.  Too 
much  heat  and  excess  of  moisture  cause  the  stems  to  split.  L.  Browni 
should  he  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  L.  japonicum.  Jhe  flowers 
take  on  a  splendid  external  colouring  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  bud. 
L.  Browni  should  not  be  hard  forced,  else  in  great  heat  they  lose  all 
colour.  It  can  be  had  early  in  June.  L.  longifolium,  L.  candidnm,  and 
L.  1.  eximium  (syn.  L.  Harrisi)  are  all  popular  favourites  of  course. 
L.  Martagon  alba  and  L.  Szovitsianum  for  pots  are  also  good. 

For  cool  culture  the  following  have  been  proved  ; — L.  auratum, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  open  its  flowers  slowly,  but  steadily. 
L.  specicsum,  with  its  varieties  album  and  rubrum,  together  with 
L.  pardalinum,  Grayi,  eupeibum,  are  also  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
L.  Krameri,  tigrinum,  and  splendens  can  all  be  had  in  flower  earlier  by 
ojool  house  treatment. 

Mr.  Wallace  urged  that  more  specimen  Lilies  might  be  grown.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  large  bulbs  will  grow,  and  continue  to  increase,  if  placed  in 
a  large  pot  or  tub,  and  the  massive  effeot  when  in  bloom  can  be  well 
imagined.  Shade  from  strong  sun  is  generally  necessary,  and  two 
syringings  per  day  is  advisable.  When  potting,  it  is  better  to  use  an 
over-size  than  an  under-size ;  there  is  then  space  for  top-dressing,  and 
from  no  cause  should  the  top  or  stem  roots  be  left  exposed  or  dried. 
Fumigate  regularly  to  extirpate  insect  pests,  and  water  carefully  at  all 
times.  Cow  manure  water,  with  soot  and  lime  water,  are  respectively 
very  beneficial.  A  good  compost  for  pot  Lilies  consists  of  two-thirds 
fibrous  loam,  and  one-third  of  leaf  soil  and  sand. 

When  Mr.  Wallacehad  concluded, and  the  chairman’s  hintshad  passed, 
Mr.  Jenkins  of  Hampton  Hill,  a  well-known  hardy  plantsman,  furnished 
a  few  pertinent  references  on  Lilium  culture.  He  advised  that 
L.  longiflorum  should  be  planted  12  inches  deep  ;  and  he  referred  to  the 
vigorous  plants  of  L.  chalcedonicum  to  be  seen  growing  on  magnesium 
limestone  in  Gloucestershire,  while  in  the  same  county,  on  heavy  soil, 
it  does  not  at  all  succeed.  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  canadense  favour 
peaty  soils  ;  for  these,  with  speciosum  and  giganteum,  he  advocated  the 
freer  use  of  rotten  dung. 

White  Lily  Disease. 

This  was  the  subject  upon  which  Captain  Savile  Reid  made  some 
exceedingly  interesting  observations.  He  has  a  fine  garden  in  Kent, 
and  in  a  well-selected  bed  he  grew  the  White  Lily,  also  called  St. 
Joseph’s  or  the  Painter’s  Lily  (L.  candidum),  most  successfully  for 
three  or  four  summers;  then  came  a  foul  disease.  Lime  and  soot 
waterings  were  ineffectually  tried  ;  but,  acting  on  advice  obtained  from 
one  of  the  gardening  journals,  he  lifted  250  of  his  bulbs  and  laid  them 
out  to  dry  for  a  few  hours,  then  placed  them  in  a  linen  bag  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  The  whole  process  took  forty-eight  hours,  after  whioh 
they  were  planted.  But  there  were  an  unfortunate  (P)  twelve  that 
somehow  or  other  were  left,  and  remained  hanging  in  a  dry  shed  for 
fully  a  month.  There  was  a  corner  to  place  them  in,  however,  and  so, 
instead  of  being  thrown  away,  they  were  planted,  and  lo!  they  came  up 
the  freest  and  the  strongest. 

Capt.  Reid  then  mentioned  his  success  with  L.  Parryi,  which  he  and 
some  other  gentlemen  bought  in  a  batch  from  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  the  Lily 


expert  of  California.  Each  had  six  bulbp,  and  Capt.  Reid’s  half  dozen 
were  planted  in  a  depression,  thought  to  be  a  semi-bog.  The  pipe 
whioh  fed  the  place  with  water  became  choked,  and  the  “  bog  ”  was 
left  entirely  dry.  The  good  captain  feared  he  must  surely  lose  his 
precious  bulbs;  but,  though  they  had  been  bought  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  they  were  samples  of  a  bog-loving  species,  his  plants 
throve  splendidly,  while  the  bulbs  of  his  neighbours  maintained  only 
a  feeble  struggle.  Mr.  Elwes  said  that  Lilies  frequently  succeeded 
under  totally  different  conditions  when  cultivated  as  compared  with 
their  wild  state.  He  had  the  distinction  of  being  amongst  the  first  to 
visit  L.  Parryi  in  Southern  California  after  its  discovery.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  many  Lilies  will  not  succeed  unless  when  they  have  to 
struggle  for  their  nourishment  with  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,, 
grasses,  or  shrubs.  Again,  after  some  Lilies  having  produced  good 
seeds,  die  off ;  others  refuse  to  flower  at  any  cost.  In  1874  he  had1 
L.  concolor  sent  to  him,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  (nearly 
thirty  years)  he  had  tried  to  flower  it,  and  treated  it  in  every  thinkable 
manner,  without  success.  It  was  observed  that  the  proper  season  for 
the  germination  of  Lilium  seeds  appears  to  be  at  the  period  when  Lilium 
leaves  are  in  their  autumnal  condition. 

Mr.  Massee  on  Lily  Fungus. 

Mr.  George  Massee,  the  distinguished  fungologist  from  Kew,. 
delivered  a  few  extempore  remarks.  Forty  to  fifty  funguses  are  known 
to  attack  the  genus  Lilium,  though  the  most  dangerous  and  persistent 
one  is  Botrytis  cinerea,  of  Prof.  Marshall  Ward.  The  spores  are  in 
the  soil,  and  they  may  grow  for  years,  living  on  what  organic  matter 
they  can  obtain.  Once  a  Lily  bulb  is  placed  in  the  soil,  however,  the- 
spoies  settle  upon  it  without  delay.  Sclerotia  are  formed,  from  whioh 
in  a  year’s  time  a  “  mould  ”  or  fungus-web  grows,  and  by  processes 
of  vegetative  or  sexual  union  the  mycelium  gives  rise  to  other  active 
spores,  which  burst  and  spread  the  fungoid  web  in  all  directions.  So 
when  once  a  Lily  is  attacked  it  is  impossible  to  kill  the  disease  without 
also  killing  the  host  plant.  There  is  a  preventive — a  very  simple  one, 
and  very  reliable  too,  which  is,  to  plant  your  bulbs  amongst  silver  sand, 
at  the  same  time  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
you  practically  seal  them  against  attack.  It  is  the  tip  of  the  mycelium 
that  grows,  but  it  cannot  penetrate  the  sand,  because  there  no  humic 
matter  is,  and  so  no  nourishment.  Mr.  Massee  satirically  observed 
that  such  preventives  are  too  simple  for  the  working  gardener’s  notice, 
they  are  not  worth  his  troubling  about,  therefore  in  his  wisdom  he 
never  applies  them.  Kainit  or  Strassburg  fertiliser  will  kill  the  mycelium 
of  any  fungus  known.  These  words  are  Mr.  Massee’s,  and  we  have 
given  them  italics  to  emphasise  their  significance.  He  recommended 
growers  to  remove  the  surface  soil  from  around  the  Lilies  and  place  in 
new  soil,  “  mixed  with  a  very  little  of  this  kainit,”  and  you  may  be 
assured  of  having  killed  the  fungus.  Preventive  methods  only,  are 
valuable. 

On  Mr.  Massee  concluding,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Masters,  which  was  duly 
and  unanimously  accorded.  The  various  papers  and  contributions  will 
be  published  in  extenso  in  the  Society’s  Journal. 


Show  Carnations  and  Picotees. 


Now  in  full  beauty  of  blossoming  is  the  complete  and  important 
collection  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  at  Honeypots,  Woking.  This 
gentleman  slatted  the  culture  ol  these  choice  and  dainty  flowers  a 
lew  years  back  in  a  modest  way  with  a  few  kinds,  more  or  less  pretty 
in  their  way,  and  has  by  a  gradual  procei-s  become  so  imbued  with 
the  charm  of  Carnations  that  neither  time,  labour,  or  money  are 
spared  in  jroducirg  each  variety  in  its  perfect  phase.  Great  care,  for 
instance,  has  teen  taken  in  regard  to  selection  of  choice  stocks  in  the 
case  of  the  bizarre  and  other  Carnations  and  the  white-ground  Picotees, 
until  each  famous  variety  is  not  only  grown  in  number,  but  the  blooms 
are  especially  true  in  character.  Mr.  Wellesley,  with  the  true  instinct 
of  a  florist,  loves  these  “class”  flowers  most,  although  ample  room  in 
his  regard  is  left  for  the  yellow-ground  Picotees,  the  Fancy  Carnations,, 
and  the  self-coloured  ones.  All  are  well  done,  and  it  will  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  by  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print  visitors  to  the 
leading  Carnation  exhibitions  will  think  so,  along  with  the  writer. 
About  3000  plants  are  grown.  The  varieties  are  not  selected  so  much 
to  obtain  a  large  Dumber  of  them,  as  they  are  to  include  only  the 
best  ;  therefore  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of  each  sort  are 
cultivated.  The  plants  are  placed  in  first-rate  order  in  their  respective 
divi.-ions,  so  that  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  judge  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  flowers. 

In  scarlet  bizarre  Carnations  the  best  are  Robert  Houlgrave, 
Admiral  Curzon,  and  Robert  Lord  ;  the  last  very  fine  indeed.  The 
best  scarlet  flakes  (one  colour  on  a  white  ground)  are  Sportsman  and 
Guardsman.  John  Wormald,  a  very  choice  variety,  is  not  less  fine, 
but  generally  too  early  in  bloom  to  please  an  exhibitor.  Tbe  crimson 
bizarres  are  especially  strong.  We  doubt  if  a  finer  will  be  seen  this 
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Carnation  Duchess  of  Roxbubghe 


them,  are  among;  the  most  choice.  Queen  Bess,  rosy  lilac  on  apricot 
ground,  is  charming;  so  is  Perseus,  vellow,  red  and  lilac.  Cardinal 
Wolsey  is  a  distinct  kind  now  well  kaown ;  Guinevere,  rose  on  buff 
ground,  is  especially  rich  and  distinct.  Primrose  League,  Sam,  and 
Janira  are  all  good,  but  not  the  strongest  of  growers ;  Lady  Ardilaun, 
but  for'  a  rough  edge,  would  be  highly  esteemed.  Excellent  is  a 
■seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Wellesley  named  Miss  Laura  Webb.  It  is  not 
yet  fully  open,  but  the  deep  rose  on  buff  ground  is  b-ing  produced  in 
the  manner  that  gained  it  so  many  admirers  last  year. 

The  last  division  is  the  self-coloured.  Among  pure  white 

Carnations  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  takes 
first  place  in  the  Honeypote 
collection.  This  is  fine.  Trojan, 
Wild  Swan,  and  others  come  in 
the  rear  as  being  less  pure  and 
well  formed.  As  yet  the  finest 
crimson  is  Uncle  Tom,  but  the 
newer  ones,  such  as  Barras,  Tabley, 
Agnes  Sorrel,  Mancunian,  Sir  Bevys 
are  fine.  All  the  dark-coloured 
ones  seem  an  easy  prey  to  thrip ; 
in  fact  every  pest  to  prevent  them 
opening  clean  of  petal.  In  apricot 
shades  Benbow  is  perfectly  formed  ; 
Midas  less  fine  in  quality,  but 
large;  Mrs.  Colby  Sharpin  rich  in 
colour,  but  the  plant  weakly.  A 
really  good  blush-coloured  sort  has 
yet  to  be  raised.  The  best  are 
Seagull  and  Her  Grace.  Exile  has 
pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  the 
bloom  is  well  formed.  A  bright- 
rose  kind  is  Mrs.  Gascoin,  raised 
by  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  this  is  fine,  and 
should  assist  in  adding  brightness 
to  the  stands  of  flowers  which  will 
shortly  leave  the  collection  under 
notice.  The  leading  kinds  in  salmon 
pink  or  light  scarlet  shades  are 
Mrs.  Ja°.  Douglas,  Endymion, 
Enchantress,  all  of  which  are 
represented  by  fine  blooms.  In  rich 
scarlets  nothing  to  our  mind  ap- 
pr  aches  Lady  Hindlip  ;  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  is  to  prevent  it  from 
scalding  in  hot  weather.  Germania, 
Regina,  and  Britannia,  furnish  the 
finest  yellows ;  and  a  pretty  flower 
is  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  heliotrope 
shade,  deep  and  clear. 

Tne  above  named  does  not  in¬ 
clude  all,  only  the  more  striking 
among  the  flowers  in  Mr.  Wellesley’s 
display.  What  these  flowers  will  do 
at  the  forthcoming  exhibitions  the 
Journal  will  record,  as  the  plants 
are  grown  with  the  object  of  com¬ 
petition.  In  Mr.  Gilbert  the  owner 
has  a  gardener  not  less  enthusiastic 
than  himself,  and  one  exceedingly 
painstaking.  With  such  a  well 
ordered  collection  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  careful  hybridising  will  have 
some  thought,  and  by  so  doing  try 
to  improve  these  charoiing  flowers 
in  directions  that  may  suggest 
themselves.  Florists  should  never 
rest.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
half  a  century  and  more  has  passed  in  bringing  the  Carnation  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection. — H.  S. 

[From  oar  report  of  the  National  Carnation  Show  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  last,  it  will  b9  seen  that  Mr.  Wellessley  won 
all  the  first  prizes  in  the  classes  for  a  dozen  blooms  in  the  different 
sections,  viz.,  Bizarres,  Piootees,  yellow-ground  Picotees,  Fancies,  and 
Selfs.— Ed.]  _ 


year  than  a  bloom  of  J.  Helderly,  which  will,  however,  be  past 
before  the  show  at  the  Palace.  Master  Fred  and  Lord  Salisbury  are 
other  very  rich  things,  toe  latter  grand  in  colour,  but  with  too  many 
petals  to  please  the  fastidious.  Nothing  can  beat  Wm.  Skirving  and 
Sarah  Payne  in  pink  and  purple  bizarres,  the  last-named  being 
regarded  the  finest  Carnatiofi  in  existence  when  at  its  best.  It  is  a 
flower  on  which  the  eye  can  never  tire,  so  delicate  and  pure  are  its 
■markings.  In  purple  flakes  there  are  but  two  really  fine  sorts — 
namely,  Gordon  Lewis  and  George  Melville.  The  first  is  to  us  most 
beautiful.  Tnese  lovely  flowers  have  become  famous  since  the  death 
of  the  raiser,  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  also  gave  us  the  finest  rose 
flake  Carnation  in  Merton  ;  this, 

Thalia,  and  Mrs.  Rowan,  are  the 
leading  kinds. 

Among  Picotees  one  hardly  knows 
which  to  admire  most.  The  wire- 
edge  on  a  white  ground  are  chaste 
.  iadeed,  like  Thomas  William,  and 
vet  there  is  something  remarkably 
•handsome  in  the  heavy  edge  blooms, 
like  John  Smith  or  Amy  Robsart. 

The  three  crimson  varieties  with 
heavy  edge  of  colour  a  e  John  Smith, 

Ganymede  and  Brunette ;  but  not 
tar  behind  them  is  Isabel  Lakin.  In 
light-edged  red  there  are  Thomas 
William,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Acme.  This 
last  is  splendid  on  the  plant,  but 
curiously  fails  as  a  show  flower 
when  staged.  Heavy  scarlet-edged 
flowers  are  represented  by  Mrs. 

Sharp,  Clio,  Mrs.  Barron  ;  and 
lightly  edged  of  the  same  shade  by 
Favourite,  Fortrose.  Grace  Dirling 
is  a  new  variety  of  this  class  that  is 
exceedingly  pretty. 

The  purple  -  edged  kinds  are 
prominent ;  Amy  Robsart  and  Fanny 
Tett  are  fine,  the  first  named  being 
to  our  mind  better  than  Muriel, 
which  has  for  years  been  the  premier 
of  its  division.  A  trio  of  purples 
of  a  light  marking  are  Somerhill, 

Harry  Kenyon,  and  Pride  of  Leyton  ; 

.  a  very  useful  flower  being  Esther. 

In  heavy  rose  edges  Little  Phil  is 
charming  ;  Lady  Louisa  and  Mrs. 

Beswick  are  two  sorts  nearly  distinct 
and  fine;  Mrs.  Foster  is  a  new 
kind  of  excellent  properties,  but  too 
early,  at  least  for  growers  in  the 
south.  Our  notes  take  us  to  that 
lovely  section  of  modern  production, 
the  Picotees  with  yellow  ground. 

Mr.  Wellesley’s  collection  is  truly 
rich  in  these.  My  own  choice  falls 
to  Lady  St.  Oswald,  as  being  the 
most  beautiful  on  account  of  its  rich 
deep  shade  of  yellow.  In  Lauzan, 
a  variety  with  a  distinct  purple 
edge,  there  is  one  scarcely  less 
fine  ;  Helodorus,  too,  is  handsome. 

■  These  are  the  newer  kinds.  Among 
better-known  sorts  are  Onda,  grand 
in  size;  Heather  Bell,  Lady  Bristol, 

Duke  of  Alva,  Hvgeia,  bright  rose 
edge ;  Dervish,  light  rose  edge 
and  pretty.  Mrs.  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  two  older 
kinds,  not  surpassed  in  refinement  if  beaten  in  size. 

Mr.  Nigel,  a  variety  with  heavy  dark  crimson  edge,  will  probably 
soon  be  classed  as  a  Fancy.  Although  very  rich  it  looks  not  delicate 
enough  to  be  placed  with  yellow  grounds  proper.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  H  Falkland  and  Mrs.  Tremayne,  two  showy  sorts.  Fancies 
include  some  grand  blossoms.  This  class  is  possibly  the  most  liked 
by  the  ordinary  visitor  at  a  show  ;  they  are  richly  marked,  large,  and 
vary  in  colour  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Voltaire  and  Eldorado,  now 
comparatively  old,  are-  still  among  the  best  in  the  lighter  shades.  To 
name  the  best  Fancy  would  be  difficult.  Mr.  Wellesley  is  part  cularly 
strong  with  Monarch,  a  variety  that  does  not  succeed  well  with 
everyone.  It  is  not  easy  to  admire  even  the  grand  Hidalgo  more  than 
this ;  both,  however,  are  grand  in  size  and  colouring.  Each  has  deep 
yellow  and  maroon  its  predominant  shades.  Czarina  and  Chas.  Martel, 
scarlet  and  yellow,  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  when  seen  as  we  noted 


Carnation  Duchess  of  Rosburghe. — On  page  12  of  the  Journal 

of  Horticulture  for  July  4th,  1901,  we  referred  to  blooms  of  this 
Carnation,  which  had  reached  us  from  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather, 
Kelso-on-Tweed.  It  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Floral 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  18oh,  when  it 
was  shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham.  “  The  ground 
colour  of  the  flower  is  a  beautiful  rich  primrose,  striped  with  a  lovely 
shade  of  terra  cotta  and  heliotrope.  , 
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National  Camaticii  and  Picotee,  July  19th. 

In  broiling  hot  weather  the  southern  section  of  this  society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
About  £300  and  four  silver  cups  were  offered  in  prizes,  the  competition 
being  very  keen  in  r early  every  section.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith, 
president  of  the  society,  “  swept  the  boards,”  as  usual,  and  won  his 
own  silver  cup  in  the  first  division.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellessley  of  Woking 
took  nearly  every  first  award  in  the  second  division,  winning  the  cup 
offered  in  that  section,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  of  Birmingham  again 
carried  off  the  third  division  cup  ;  the  extra  cup  fell  to  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
Kilmarnock,  N.B.  The  show,  on  the  whole,  was  very  high  class,  all  the 
tables  being  staged  on  the  open  area  to  the  left  of  the  central  aisle 
opposite  the  great  Handel  organ.  A  luncheon  was  provided  at  1.30  p.m., 
at  which  a  very  large  gathering  of  Carnation  enthusiasts,  including 
many  ladies,  were  present ;  the  company  was  afterwards  photographed. 
Short  speeches  were  delivered  by  the  president,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  and  Mr.  C.  Henwood,  the  secretary.  To  the 
latter  a  warm  word  of  thanks  is  due  for  his  tireless  exertions,  which  are 
at  times  very  onerous,  yet  which  he  has  the  satisfaction  to  know  are 
proving  increasingly  successful ;  also  to  Mr.  Castleton,  the  garden 
superintendent  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  whose  good  offices  in  helping  to 
arrange  the  exhibition  were  so  perfectly  and  satisfactorily  performed. 

First  Division  :  Class  1. — For  twenty-four  blooms,  dressed  on 
cards,  bizarres  and  flakes  only,  not  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties, 
seven  prizes  were  competed  for,  the  first  being  £3,  and  the  last  10s. 
The  renowned  Mr.  M.  Rowan  from  Clapham  was  a  very  good  first, 
having  good  blooms  of  Admiral  Curzon,  W.  Skirving,  Merton,  James 
Douglas,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Gordon  Lewis,  Mars,  Sportsman,  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Fred,  George  Melville,  Valkyrie,  John  Buxton,  Sarah  Payne, 
Robert  Lord,  Thalia,  and  Robt.  Houlgrave.  The  second  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slougb,  with  good  samples  of  Agricola,  Jas.  Crossland, 
Fred  Phillips,  and  Chas.  Henwood  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  of  Hayes. 

For  twenty-four  Fancy  varieties,  dressed,  in  a  dozen  varieties,  Mr. 
Martin  R.  Smith  (whose  gardener  is  Mr.  C.  Blick)  led  easily.  His 
collection  included  Cecilia,  Etna,  Ensign,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Sultan,  Daffodil, 
Mrs.  Erio  Hambro,  Chevl.  D’Eon,  Falcon,  Enchantress,  Sir  Bevys, 
Orpheus,  Much  the  Miller,  Fouche,  Fredegonde,  and  Barras;  all  were 
magnificent.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  second  with  Triton,  Lady  Hermione, 
Dick  Turpin,  Lightning,  Benbow,  Comet,  Venus,  Lady  White,  Rizzio, 
Zampa,  and  others.  Mr.  G.  Cbaundy  of  Oxford  came  a  very  fair  third. 

The  two  dozen  blooms  of  dressed  self  Carnations,  in  twelve  varieties, 
were  well  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  who  gained  first  honours.  His 
blooms  were  Alexandra,  sport;  Goldylocks,  Voltaire,  Elaine,  Eldorado, 
Aglaia,  Galileo,  Heroine,  Persimmon,  Paldmon,  Algol,  Chas.  Martel, 
and  Vespasian.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  of  Hayes  came  seocnd,  Mr.  J. 
Walker  third,  and  fourth  Mr.  G.  Chaundy.  All  the  stands  were 
good,  and  particularly  fine  were  some  samples  of  Pagan,  Geo. 
Cruickshank,  Yellow  Hammer,  and  others  in  various  of  the  stands. 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  was  “passed”  (not  disqualified,  but  not  judged) 
for  including  two  white  ground  Picotees  in  his  stand. 

For  twenty-four  white  ground  Picotees,  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  again  showed  the  way.  He  staged  a  very  even  set  of  nicely 
sized  blooms,  clean  and  distinctive.  They  included  Mrs.  Beswick,  Beau 
Nash,  Mrs.  Barron,  Lavinia,  Miriam,  Grace  Darling,  E.  D’Ombrain, 
Favourite,  Somerhill,  Amy  Robsart,  Nares,  and  Etna.  Mr.  C.  Turner 
was  a  very  fair  second,  though  some  of  his  blooms  were  much  too  open 
in  the  centre.  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  of  Oxford  followed  third,  and  Mr.  J. 
Walker  of  Ham  fourth.  For  a  similar  entry  of  yellow  grounds  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith  was  again  foremost  with  Badminton,  Gronow,  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  Onda,  Lawzan,  Sylvia,  Franklyn,  Badoura,  Raglan,  Mrs.  Durant, 
Fairy  Queen,  Grisi,  Neef,  Gertrude,  and  Ababa.  The  first  three  blooms 
were  immense  and  very  handsome.  Mr.  Turner  was  again  on  the  heels 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  third.  The  others  following 
were  not  nearly  up  to  standard. 

In  the  entry  for  six  self  CarnationB  of  one  variety  the  first  award 
fell  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  with  Cecilia,  and  second  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Tate 
with  Bendigo.  Mr.  Chaundy  was  third  with  a  poor  white  seedling. 
Messrs.  Smith,  Turner,  F.  Hooper,  C.  A.  Tate,  and  J.  Walker  were 
so  placed  for  six  yellow  or  buff-ground  Fancies,  the  varieties 
respectively  being  Chas.  Martel,  Voltaire,  The  Queen,  and  distinctive 
Geo.  Cruickshank.  There  were  no  entries  in  class  8  ;  while  in  class  9 
Mr.  Smith  beat  Mr.  Tate,  and  third  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  for  six  blooms  of 
any  yellow  ground  Picotee.  Childe  Harold  from  Smith,  and  CounteBs 
of  Jersey  from  Tate  were  superb.  In  class  10,  for  twelve  distinot 
blooms  of  Selfs  and  Fancies,  three  blooms  of  each,  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
Smith  was  leader  with  handsomely  set-up  trusses  in  patent  blue-painted 
tubes.  His  varieties  were  Paladin,  Cecilia,  Sunshine,  Duke  of  Alva, 
Aloinous,  Lady  Cynthia,  Henry  Falkland,  Firebrand,  Alexis,  Lawzan, 
Nolan,  and  Muoh  the  Miller.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  a  moderate  second 
with  blooms  inferiorly  arranged. 

Second  Division  :  Class  15. — For  twelve  bizarres  and  flakes,  distinct, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellessley,  Woking,  beat  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  Birmingham, 
and  third  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberiy  of  Stamford  Hill.  The  first  collection 
included  G.  Melville,  R.  Lord,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Gordon  Lewie,  Mrs. 
Shaw,  W.  Skirving,  J.  W.  Bentley,  R.  Houlgrave,  Merton,  George, 


Master  Fred,  and  Sportsman.  Messrs.  Thomson’s  best  blooms  were  of 
the  varieties  Thalia  and  Geo.  Melville.  The  same  two  winners  led  for 
twelve  dissimilar  seifs,  and  third  Mrs.  Whitbourne  of  Ilford.  Sultan 
and  a  sport  from  Gordon  Lewis  were  each  well  shown  in  the  first  prize 
lot.  Again,  in  class  17,  for  twelve  dissimilar  Fanoies,  Messrs.  Wellessley 
and  Thomson  &  Co.  were  first  and  second  respectively.  The  first  lot 
was  grand,  and  so  was  the  seoond.  Here  are  the  names  in  the  former 
entry  : — Voltaire,  Monaroh,  Czarina  (seedling),  Zingara,  Guinevere, 
Hidalgo,  Primrose  League,  Mr.  F.  Wellessley,  Queen  Bess,  H.  Mackenzie, 
and  Miss  Laura  Webb. 

As  one  read  the  first  prize  cards  in  class  after  class,  and  found  Mr. 
Wellessley  leading,  it  dawned  that  here  was  one  who  this  year  has 
“  swept  the  boards.”  His  blooms  were  all  of  them  clean,  good,  well- 
dressed,  and  attractively  staged.  For  twelve  distinot  white-ground 
Picotees  he  beat  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.,  who  were  placed  before  Mr. 

A.  J.  Rowberry,  all  with  neatly  edged  and  fine  blooms.  Fanny  Tett, 
Little  Phil,  Lavinia,  Ganymede,  Mrs.'  Barron,  T.  Williams,  Fortrose, 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  Brunette,  Nellie,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  Amy  Robsart  were  in 
the  first  stand.  Messrs.  Wellessley,  Thomson  &  Co.,  and  A.  J.  Rowberry 
were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  for  twelve  blooms  of  yellow  - 
ground  varieties,  the  first  having  Badminton,  Daniel  Defoe,  His 
Excellency,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Mohican,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Lawzan,  and 
Hesperia,  and  bright,  heavy  blooms  of  much  excellence. 

For  six  self  Carnations  on  cards  Mr.  Wellessley  was  first  with  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro,  white ;  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  second  with  the  same 
var. ;  and  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  with  Comet.  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  managed  to  beat  Mr.  Wellessley  in  class  21  for  six  yellow  or 
buff-ground  Fanoies,  the  former  showing  Voltaire  in  magnificent  form 
and  colour ;  and  the  latter  with  Monarch,  also  good,  and  very  close. 
The  other  prizewinners  in  the  foregoing  classes  were  Messrs.  P.  S. 
Smith,  Upper  Norwood;  C.  A.  Tate,  W.  Dulwick,  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  and 
Mrs.  Brookes  Smith.  For  six  blooms  of  any  Fancy  sort  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wellessley,  of  Woking,  won  with  Artemis,  very  handsome  and  strong 
blooms  ;  second,  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith,  St.  Mary  Church  ;  and  third,  Mrs. 
Whitbourne  with  poor  blooms  of  Distinction. 

The  winners  for  six  distinct  bizarres  and  flakes  were  Messrs. 
Thomson  &  Co.,  F.  A.  Wellessley,  and  Phillips  &  Taylor,  from  Bracknell. 
The  first  prize  entry  included  The  Imp,  Stanley  Wrightson,  Helms¬ 
man,  Monarch,  Golden  Eagle,  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas.  It  was  evident 
pains  had  been  taken  to  stage  well,  a  point  that  means  so  much  in  a 
keen  competition. 

Third  Division  :  Class  25, — Here,  for  six  bizarres  and  flakes  there 
were  a  dozen  prizes  awarded,  whioh  is  surely  very  encouraging  to 
those  who  are  lucky  to  have  a  “  National”  prize.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright, 
from  King’s  Norton,  led  the  way  with  Gordon  Lewis,  a  sport  from  John 
Wormald,  Italia,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  John  Wormald,  and  Wm.  Skirving, 
neat  and  good  blooms  all  of  them.  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  of  Southampton 
came  as  a  close  second,  and  third  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  N.B. 
Again  there  were  a  dozen  prizes  awarded  in  class  26,  and  Mr. 
Charrington  was  placed  in  the  forefront ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Birmingham, 
and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartright,  third.  The  best  six  Fanoies  were  staged  by 
Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun.,  including  Voltaire,  Muleteer,  Galileo,  Eldorado, 
Zingara,  and  Brodick.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  seoond.  The  first  award 
in  class  28,  for  six  white-ground  Picotees,  distinct,  went  to  Mr.  S. 
Went,  Thames  Ditton,  with  Brunette,  Mrs.  Beswick,  Fanny  Tett,  Pride 
of  Leyton,  Little  Phil,  and  Lavinia,  all  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sheldon 
won  for  six  yellow -ground  Picotees  with  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Mortimer, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Douglas,  Duke  of  Alva,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Empress  Eugenie  j 
Mr.  S.  Went  was  a  good  second  with  Alcinous,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Beedling, 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  Lawzan ;  the  third  went  to  Mr.  Charrington.  The 
latter  gentleman  led  for  three  self  Carnations,  having  Erio  Hambro. 
There  were  a  whole  host  of  entries  for  three  ye1  low  or  buff-ground 
Fancies,  the  premier  award  being  captured  by  Mr.  J.  Fairlea  of  Acton 
with  Voltaire.  The  latter  were  immense  blooms,  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  their  kind  in  the  show.  The  second  award  was  adjudicated  to  Messrs. 
Taplin  &  Sons,  Newton  Abbot,  and  third  to  Mr.  E.  Charrington.  For 
three  Fancy  Carnations,  other  than  yellow  or  buff  ground  vars.,  Mr. 
W.  Spencer,  jun.,  led  with  exceedingly  fine  blooms  of  Artemis.  For 
three  yellow  ground  Picotees,  Mr.  S.  Went  was  placed  in  the  van  with 
a  trio  of  the  loveliest  blooms  we  saw,  the  variety  being  Lady  Sc. 
Oswald.  For  three  distinct  varieties  of  seifs  and  Fancies,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  again  came  right  to  the  front  with  good 
trusses  of  The  Gift  and  Lady  Hermione,  though  his  vase  of  Mrs.  J. 
Douglas  were  inferior. 

There  was  a  section  devoted  to  exhibits  without  dressing  or  cards, 
the  classes  36  to  39  being  devoted  to  them.  Here  we  found  Mr.  D. 
Walker,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  first  for  six  dissimilar  bizarre  and  flake 
Carnations.  His  half  dozen  included  Gordon  Lewis,  J.  S.  Hedderley, 
Christigalli,  Geo.  Rudd,  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Henry  Clay,  which  may  be 
noted  as  doing  well  northwards  of  Tweed.  It  is  very  creditable  to  see 
Soottish  growers  competing  thus  successfully  with  those  more  favourably 
situated  in  the  South  and  Midlands  of  England. 

For  twelve  Selfs  and  Fancies,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  Severndroog, 
Shooter’s  Hill,  Kent,  led  off  with  good  blooms  of  Lady  Hermione, 
Persimmon,  Grand  Duke,  Allegro,  Cin  Mars,  Anthoren,  Endymion, 
Dudley  Stuart,  &o.  Mr.  D.  Walker  led  in  olass  37  for  six  dissimilar 
Selfs  and  Fanoies ;  while  for  a  similar  amount  of  white  ground  Picotees 
the  same  Scottish  “  Carnationist  ”  was  to  the  fore ;  Mr.  M.  V. 
Charrington  was  second.  Mr.  T.  L.  Harrison  of  Broxbourne,  Herts, 
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had  a  good  set  of  six  yellow  ground  Picotees  which  won  for  him  first 
place  here ;  the  second  and  third  awards  full  respectively  to  Mr.  D. 
Walker  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Gordes  of  Peckham,  each  with  strong  blooms. 

Class  40  was  open  only  to  those  who  had  not  previously  won  a  prize 
at  a  National  Carnation  Show.  Here  Mr.  F.  D.  Hessey,  of  Finohley, 
was  a  very  creditable  exhibitor  of  Brodick,  Eldorado,  May  Queen, 
Albuera,  Germania,  Perseus.  Messrs.  Taplin  &  Sons  were  here  second, 
but  surely  they  have,  exhibited  before  and  won  prizes.  Mr.  E.  Andrews 
of  Worcester  was  a  thoroughly  good  third  with  a  highly  creditable  six. 

Single  Specimens  :  Bizarres  and  Flakes. — Six  prizes  are  awarded 
for  each  class  of  specimen  blooms  in  scarlet  bizarres,  crimson  ditto,  and 
pink  ditto ;  and  the  same  for  flakes,  seifs,  Fancies,  and  Picotees.  We 
cannot  enumerate  all  of  these;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  principal 
winners  were  Messrs.  J.  J.  Keen,  D.  Walker,  F.  Wellessley,  E.  Charring- 
ton,  Robt.  Sydenham,  R.  C.  Cartwright,  M.  R.  Smith,  and  Went. 
Their  best  blooms  were  R.  Houlgrave,  J.  H.  Hedderley,  W.  Skirving, 
Chas.  Henwood,  and  Mrs.  Rowan,  all  flaked  vars.  ;  Ensign,  Mrs. 
D.  Pitman,  Sabley,  Britannia,  and  Benbow, all  seifs;  and  Guy  Sebright, 
a  Fancy  sport ;  and  Ossian,  another  good  Fancy.  The  same  exhibitors 
were  amoDgat  those  who  shared  the  awards  for  single  Picotees,  and  the 
best  blooms  here  were  Somerhill,  Muriel,  Grace  Darling,  Ganymede, 
Little  Phil,  and  Childe  Harold. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  in  Pots. — Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  of  Hayes 
exhibited  in  the  forty-fourth  class,  asking  for  twelve  specimens  of 
Carnations  from  all  sections,  to  be  exhibited  in  8^-inch  pots.  He  led, 
and  had  the  following  sorts  :  Hildegarde,  white  self  ;  Argosy,  yellow 
ground  Fancy,  rosy  flaking ;  Daniel  Defoe,  pale  yellow  ground  Picotee, 
rosy  edge ;  and  Gronow,  a  deeper  toned  Piootee.  The  buff  coloured 
self  named  Swashbuckler  was  present,  also  Agnes  Sorrel,  crimson  self: 
Joan  of  Arc,  rosy  self ;  Childe  Harold,  sulphur  ground  and  wire-edged 
Picotee;  Apollo,  rather  deeper  in  colour;  Fanny,  a  bright  deep  pink 
Piootee,  with  pale  cream  ground  ;  Goldylocks,  bright  canary  ground 
and  pale  flaking;  and  lastly,  Othello,  with  buff  ground  and  heavy 
crimson  edge,  a  good  Fancy.  The  “grass”  was  clean,  robust,  and 
strong.  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  was  a  fair  second,  his  plants  being  smaller 
and  not  so  strong ;  and  third  Mrs.  Whitbourne.  Messrs.  M.  R.  Smith, 
C.  Turner,  and  J.  Carruthers  were  placed  in  this  order  for  specimen 
pot  plants,  having  respectively  Dot,  Alexandra,  and  Much  the  Miller  (?). 

For  a  group  of  Carnations,  arranged  in  a  space  to  occupy  30  square 
feet,  in  the  shape  of  a  D,  Mrs.  Whitbourne  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Euston)  of 
Ilford  led  with  a  very  handsome  group  of  well-flowered  plants,  dean 
and  robust,  all  creditably  set  up.  The  blending  was  tastefully  performed. 
A.  F.  Fitter,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  A.  Hurst),  15,  Streatham  Hill, 
was  second.  The  groups  were  good  this  year,  and  perhaps,  too,  more 
numerous  than  at  last  show. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  again  placed  clearly  first  for  a  large  group  of 
pot  Carnations  oovering  50  square  feet,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  second. 

For  a  dinner  table,  arranged  for  twelve  persons,  and  decorated 
entirely  with  Carnations,  the  first  honour  here  was  captured  by  Mr.  C. 
Blick,  gardener  to  the  president  of  the  Society.  It  appeared  rather  too 
dose  and  heavy,  but  was  pleasing,  the  blooms  used  being  mostly 
yellow  ground  Fancies  and  Picotees,  with  here  and  there  a  dark 
crimson  self;  Carnation  foliage  and  Asparagus  was  employed. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  entry  in  class  49,  for  a  vase  of 
Carnations  or  Picotees,  and  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourne  with  a  very  nice  display.  For  three  ladies’  sprays,  12  inches 
in  length,  second  prize  fell  to  Mrs.  Hadley  of  Reigate,  and  third  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourne  ;  while  for  six  buttonholes  Mrs.  Whitbourne  was  first  and 
Mr.  S.  F.  Solley,  Forest  Hill,  second. 

Premier  Blooms. — Premier  self,  Ensign,  pure  white,  from 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  light  edged  white  ground  Picotee  Summerhill,  from 
Mr.  R.  Smith;  light  edge  yellow  ground  Piootee  Childe  Harold, 
from  Mr.  R.  Smith ;  heavy  edged  ditto,  Gronow,  from  Mr.  R.  Smith ; 
Premier  flaked  Carnation,  John  Wormald,  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright; 
white  ground  Picotee,  heavy  edge,  Lady  Louise,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ; 
Fancy,  Muleteer,  from  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Windsor  ;  bizarre,  R.  Houlgrave, 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen. 

Certificated  Varieties. — Self  Carnation  Mrs.  Guy  Sebright 
(Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington). — A  beautiful  rosy-pink  variety  with  robust 
“  grass,”  and  good  qualities  as  a  bloom  (first-class  certificate). 

Uralis  (Mr.  V.  H.  B.  May,  Malvern).— A  pale  lilac  or  dark  slaty- 
mauve  flower,  slightly  shaded  with  rose;  very  distinct,  and  in  a  way 
peculiar.  We  believe  it  is  a  Fancy  (first-class  certificate). 

Carnation  Lady  Constance  Butler  (Mr.  E.  Charrington).— A  lovely 
yellow-ground  Fancy.  It  has  a  pale  oreamy  ground,  prettily  flaked 
with  rose;  the  flowers  are  large,  well-formed,  and  with  non-splitting 
calyx  (first-class  certificate). 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits.- These  were  not  so  numerous,  but  good, 
what  were  of  them.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Carnations  in  potB.  We  referred  in  last  week’s  issue  to  the  better 
varieties,  as  seen  at  their  Chelsea  nursery. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  staged  a  very  large 
selection  of  their  splendid  strain  of  single  and  double- flowered  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  had  also  a  batoh  of  hybrid  multiflora  Streptocarpuses  in 
many  colours,  together  with  displays  of  cut  Roses,  Carnations,  and 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers — Delphiniums,  Erigerons,  &c.,  not  omitting 
some  Sweet  Peas.  They  also  had  trained  pot  Ivies. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  DixoD,  Hailsham  Sussex  staged  an  assortment  of 


beautiful  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations,  while  Sweet  Peas  alone  were 
tastefully  arranged  in  liberal  array  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Fos  er  of  Havant. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sod,  Roupell  Park  Nursery,  South  Norwood, 
S.E.,  staged  a  magnificent  selection  of  Sweet  Peas  and  hardv  herbaceous 
flowers  of  all  sorts,  each  strong  and  good.  Their  best  varieties  included 
Emily  Eckford,  Oriental,  Golden  Gate,  Blanche  Burpee,  Lovely, 
Gorgeous,  Salopian,  Navy  Blue,  Stanley,  Grey  Friar,  and  America. 
Their  exhibit  of  Sea-Hollies,  herbaceous  PeDtstemons,  and  Phloxes 
were  fine  indeed. 

New  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas  of  Edenside,  and  a 
splendidly  set-up  table  of  out  Carnation  b'ooms  from  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Sons  of  the  Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  and  “  taking  ”  varieties  here  included  were  Malmaisona 
Mrs.  Trelawny,  Sault,  light  rosy  red,  together  with  the  yellow  self 
Ceoilia,  the  dark  red  Mephisto,  Kirdford,  a  distinctive  red ;  Hie 
Excellency,  and  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  the  latter  a  good  yellow  Self. 

National  Rose,  Ulverston,  July  16th. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  old-established  and  successful  North  Lons¬ 
dale  Society,  the  northern  provincial  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Sooiety  came  off  in  tropical  weather  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  in 
the  pioturesque  Tod  Bush  Park  at  Ulverston.  Save  for  the  first  visit  to 
Ulverston  in  1896,  this  particular  show  has  not  hitherto  been  held 
further  north  than  Darlington,  and  rosarians  of  North  Lancashire  are 
naturally  very  proud  of  the  double  honour  which  has  now  been  conferred 
on  the  district.  A  grand  military  band  enhanced  the  attractions  of  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  floral  spectacle,  and  the  function  was  graced  by 
a  large  and  fashionable  gathering,  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
being  present.  Prizes  of  the  value  of  over  300  guineas  were  offered  for 
competition,  and  the  leading  nurserymen  and  amateurs  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  chief  prizewinners  at  the  Temple  Show,  figured 
in  the  list  of  awards.  The  date  of  the  exhibition  admirably  suited  the 
competitors  in  the  open  classes,  whose  maiden  blooms  in  immense 
quantities  have  now  attained  the  acme  of  perfection,  and  connoisseurs 
were  enchanted  with  the  splendid  quality,  variety,  and  abundance  of 
exhibits.  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  National 
Sooiety,  described  it  as  “  the  ’’  Rose  show  of  the  year ;  in  fact,  he 
admitted  that  for  all-round  excellence  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  it 
beaten  outside  the  metropolis. 

Nurserymen.  —  In  an  exceptionally  strong  class  of  thirty-six, 
distinot,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards  oarried  off  the 
society’s  handsome  Jubilee  challenge  trophy  and  gold  medal  with  a 
really  superb  assortment  in  regard  to  size,  substance,  brightness,  and 
contour.  The  varieties  staged  included  Horace  Yernet,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Mrs.  Jno.  Laing,  Her  Majesty,  Count  Raimbaiud,  Alice 
Grahame,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Thos.  Mills,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Xavier  Olibo,  E.  Levet,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Yardon,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Fisher  Holmes,  Madame  E.  Yerdier,  Reynolds 
Hole,  E.  Metz,  Prince  Arthur,  Alice  Lindsell,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mildred 
Grant,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Helen  Keller,  Countess 
CaledoD,  P.  Notting,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Hoste, 
Capt.  Hayward,  Ulster,  D.  Jamain,  Robt.  Soott,  Madame  Crapelet,  and 
Edith  D’Ombrain,  In  the  same  class  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  of 
Bedale,  Yorks,  who  have  won  the  trophy  nine  times  out  of  thirteen,  were 
second  with  a  remarkably  good  and  even  set ;  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons  of  Coventry  a  creditable  third.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were 
also  first  winners  with  forty-eight  single  trusses,  sixteen  triplets,  and 
twenty -four  triplets,  the  second  prizetakers  being  respectively  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons  and  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester.  For  thirty-six, 
distinct  (B  division),  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  of  Berks  was  awarded  the 
premier  honour,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  of  Cambridge  being  second.  In 
the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  staged  eighteen  exquisite 
blooms,  and  won  the  first  prize  with  Maman  Cochet  (for  which  he  was 
also  awarded  the  society’s  silver  medal),  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Bridesmaid,  Hon.  E.  Gifford,  Madame  Cusin,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillao,  Ernest  Metz,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mareohal  Niel  (N.),  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  and  Golden  Gate.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  second;  and 
Messrs.  W.  &  D-  Croll  of  Dundee  third.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  for 
twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  obtained  first  honours;  Messrs.  Mattock 
and  Sons  of  Oxford  being  second.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  secured  the 
society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid  Tea  with  a  lovely  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant;  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose,  other  than  H.T.,  T.,  or  N., 
falling  to  an  equally  beautiful  Horaoe  Vernet,  displayed  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons. 

Nurserymen  and  Amateurs. — In  this  section  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
were  again  well  to  the  fore,  winning  firsts  for  twelve  new  Roses, 
distinct,  and  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow,  with  Bessie  Brown, 
and  twelve  triplets  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  besides  oarrying  off  the 
society’s  gold  medal  for  three  trusses  of  their  handsome  new  seedling 
Edith  D’Ombrain.  For  twelve  pink  or  rose-coloured  Roses  Mr.  Hugh 
Diokson  of  Belfast  oame  first  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons  were  placed  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  anv  light  or  dark 
crimson  with  Horace  Yernet,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  being  second.  Of 
exhibition  Roses  in  vase,  twelve  distinot  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each, 
there  was  a  perfectly  lovely  display,  and  first  honours  went  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Prinoe,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Hereford,  being  a  good  seoond. 
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the  section  for  garden  or  decorative  Roses,  Mr.  John  Mattock  was  placed 
first  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  second. 

Amateurs,  Open. — For  the  Jubilee  challenge  trophy,  gold  medal, 
and  £3,  offered  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  the  competition  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  of  Hitchin  was  heartily  congratulated 
on  his  well  deserved  success.  He  relied  for  his  victory  upon  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duo  d’Orleans,  D.  Jamain,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame  G.  Verdier,  Horace  Vernet,  Madame 
Cusin,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Victor  Hugo,  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K.  Williams,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Earl 
Diifferin,  Helen  Keller,  Prince  Arthur,  Bessie  Brown,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tatteraall  of  Morecambe  took  the  second  prize ;  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes, 
Derby,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Essex,  were  adjudged  equal  third. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  also  first  for  thirty-six,  distinct,  and  eight 
triplets;  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  of  Gateford  Hill,  Worksop,  and  the  Rev. 

J.  H.  Pemberton  respectively  carrying  off  the  seconds.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Tattersall  was  awarded  the  premier  place  for  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose 
except  T.  or  N.,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  being  second.  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Worcester,  staged  blooms  good  enough  to  win  firsts  for  eighteen, 
distinct  (division  D),  six  distinct  triplets,  and  six  singles.  In  division  E 
Mr.  Whittle  was  first  for  twelve  distinct,  a  capital  set ;  Mr.  S.  Morris, 
Leicester,  being  second,  and  Mr.  George  Moules,  Hitchin,  third. 

^  In  division  F  Mr.  W.  Upton  was  first  for  six  singles,  Mr.  R.  L. 
Urarnett,  Leicester,  being  second,  and  in  a  class  open  to  all  amateurs 
Mr.  J.  H.  Midgley  of  Grange  won  the  first  prize  for  six  singles.  In 
the  Tea  and  Noisette  section  Mr.  C.  Jones,  Gloucester,  carried  off  the 
first  prize  for  twelve  distinct,  and  also  for  nine  blooms  of  any  one 
variety,  the  second  prizetakers  being  Mr.  Alex.  A.  Gray,  Bath,  and 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin.  First  honours  for  garden  or  decorative  Roses  were 
won  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  and  Mr.  Edw.  Mawley,  Hereford.  Mr.  H.  P. 
Langdon  of  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  adjudged  first  for  six  blooms  of  any 
one  variety,  and  R.  Foley  Hobbs  first  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Tattersall  secured  two  of  the  society’s  silver  medals  with 
perfect  specimens  of  Bessie  Brown  and  Captain  Hayward,  Mr.  C.  Jones 
obtaining  the  third  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  with 
Maman  Cochet. 

Local  Classes — In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  F.  W.  • 
Tattersall  was  the  winner  of  the  local  society’s  gold  challenge  cup, 
held  last  year  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Garnett  of- Lancaster,  who  was  now  placed 
second  ;  also  of  the  Woodburne  challenge  trophy,  for  the  best  bloom  in 
this  section  (Countess  Caledon),  and  the  society’s  bronze  medal  for  the 
best  dark  H.P.  with  Horace  Vernet.  The  Ulverston  Urban  Council’s 
challenge  cup,  and  the  society’s  silver  medal  for  the  best  nine,  distinct, 
was  deservjdly  won  by  Miss  Nina  Dickson  of  Newby  Bridge,  Lakeside. 
Of  Sweet  Peas,  Stocks,  and  Pansies  there  was  a  particularly  good 
display. 

In  the  non-competitive  department  Mr.  A.  Edwards. of  Notts  had  an 
extensive  show  of  his  beautiful  floral  and  Fern  specialties  for  decorative 
purposes.  Mr.  Robt.  Boulton  of  Warten,  near  Carnforth,  made  a 
marvellously  brilliant  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  embracing  every  known 
shade.  Messrs.  Dicksons  of  Chester  showed  a  superb  assortment  of 
decorative  Roses  in  vases,  bouquets,  and  herbaceous  flowers  ;  and  the 
attractions  of  the  exhibition  were  further  enhanced  by  a  really  beautiful 
collection  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  &o.,  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Boyes  of  Blackpool,  and  herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  Mawson 
Bros.,  Windermere. 

Reigate  Horticultural,  July  17tl{, 

The  fifteenth  annual  show  of  the  Borough  of  Reigate  Cottage 
Garden  and  Horticultural  Society  was  held,  by  kind  permission  of 
G.  C.  P.  Hull,  Esq.,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  The  Mount,  Earlswood, 
on  Wednesday,  July  17th.  The  weather  was  piping  hot.  With  the 
additional  feature  of  a  good  brass  band  the  numerous  visitors  had  a 
splendid  afternoon’s  enjoyment.  Mr.  W.  Punton,  as  hon.  secretary,  had 
his  efforts  crowned  with  success,  for  the  show  was  perhaps  as  fine 
all-round  as  it  ever  has  been.  Roses  were  scarce,  but  the  entries  for 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  were  as  good  as  formerly.  Some  splendid 
exhibits  of  fruit  from  the  gardens  around  Reigate  were  staged.  The 
district  is  one  in  which  there  is  great  prospect  for  more  advanced 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and  the  committee  can  still  go  a  few  steps 
further,  and  combine  other  attractions  with  their  flower  show,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  the  more  patronised. 

In  class  131  of  the  gardeners’  section,  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged 
D  shape,  50  super  feet,  the  first  prize  of  £3  went  to  Col.  Inglis 
(gardener,  Mr.  F.  Phillips),  whose  group  was  exceedingly  fine.  He 
staged  grand  plants  of  Trachelium  coeruleum,  Gloxinias,  Phyllanthus, 
Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Caladiums,  and  one  or  two  nicely  flowered  Orchids. 
The  group  was  edged  with  pale  green-coloured  Pilea  musoosa.  R.  B. 
Evered,  Esq.,  was  first;  and  M.  Marous,  Esq.,  second  for  a  larger 
group  in  class  130.  Mr.  G.  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Pottle)  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  four  Ferns,  staging  two  Adiantums,  Nephrolepis,  and  an 
Acrostichnm.  J.  Welch,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Bone)  set  up  the  best 
four  Fuchsias;  and  G.  Jackson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hunt),  came 
second  with  much  smaller  plants.  Col.  Inglis  again  led  in  the  class  for  six 
■  Gloxinias,  he  having  magnificent  plants.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  was  a  fair 
second.  R.  B.  Evered,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  P.  Carr),  had  four  hand¬ 
some  Caladiums;  the  second  place  going  to  Mrs.  Waite  (gardener,  Mr. 


W.  Jackson).  Mrs.  Campion  staged  the  neatest  half  dozen  table  plants, 
including  three  dwarf  well-ooloured  Crotons,  one  Cocos,  and  two 
graoeful  Dracaenas.  R.  B.  Evered,  Esq.,  wfis  second;  and  M.  Marcus, 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  B.  Mead),  third  The  first  prize  lot  were  far  and 
away  best.  For  four  foliage  plants,  distinct,  Mrs.  Waite  here  was  the 
winner  with  a  poor  enough  selection,  good  plants,  but  not  at  all  choice; 
the  second  place  was  accorded  to  R.  B.  Evered,  Esq.,  who  had  a 
magnifioent  Ananassa.  The  latter  also  won  for  a  specimen  foliage 
plant  with  a  moderate  sample  of  Anthurium  orystallinum.  Mrs.  Waite 
added  to  her  honours  the  first  prize  for  four  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower,  having  Trachelium  cseruleum,  Lilium  lancifolium,  Begonias,  &c. 

J.  Welch,  Esq.,  formed  a  good  second.  For  four  Ferns,  distinct,  R.  B. 
Evered,  Esq.,  led  with  excellent  sample  Adiantums  and  Nephrolepis. 

J.  Weloh,  Esq.,  again  was  foremost  for  four  double  tuberous  Begonias 
with  good  plants.  G.  Taylor,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Seaman),  came 
second. 

For  twelve  bunches,  in  not  less  than  eight  varieties,  of  out  flowers, 
some  good  entries  were  staged.  The  first  prize  was  adjudicated  to 
Col.  Inglis  with  hybrid  multiflora  Streptocarpi,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  Bougainvillea,  Lapageria  alba,  and  other 
species.  The  second  prize  fell  to  S.  W.  Grant,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Sparks),  with  a  fine  bunch  of  Lselia,  and  third  G.  Taylor,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Seaman)  ;  all  were  good.  For  twelve  bupchesof  herbaceous  out 
flowers  the  award  was  oaptured  by  F.  W.  Campion,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Fitt),  with  massive  selections,  including  Eremurus  Bungei, 
Delphinium,  Eryngiums,  Gaillardias,  and  Lychnis  chalcedonioa.  J.  Welch, 
Esq.,  was  awarded  second  in  class  145,  having  a  splendid  inclusion  of 
lovely  Salpiglossis.  There  were  two  equal  thirds. 

Fruit. — Col.  Inglis  came  off  first  for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of 
fruit,  including  a  beautiful  Melon,  green  Gooseberries,  White  Currants, 
Figs,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  white 'Grapes,  and  Strawberries.  G.  Taylor, 
Esq.,  led  for  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  having  two  Black  Hamburgh 
and  one  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  The  latter  was  hardly  ripened,  but 
was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  bunch.  Mrs.  Campion  came  second  ; 
this  lady  also  won  for  six  Peaches.  Mr.  Geo.  Doe  led  for.  a  single 
Melon,  Col.  Inglis  being  second.  Mrs.  Campion  had  the  best  dish  of 
Nectarines,  and  M.  Marcus,  Esq.,  the  best  dish  of  Cherries.  All  the 
fruit  shown  was  of  a  very  high  standard.  Exhibitors  should  name  all 
varieties,  however,  otherwise  those  who  prepare  the  reports  cannot  stop 
to  consider  what  this  or  that  may  be. 

Vegetables  — F.  Vigors,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Leppard),  had  the 
first  honours  in  class  152  for  a  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetables.  He  staged  good  heads  of  Cauliflowers,  Tomatoes,  Carrots, 
Beet,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Cabbages,  and  Runner  Beans.  S.  W.  Grant,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Sparks),  was  a  fair  second,  but  his  lot  were  not  set  off 
to  the  best,  advantage.  J.  Welch,  Esq.,  came  a  close  third.  R.  B.  Evered, 
Esq.,  led  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers;  Mrs.  Campion  for  Tomatoes; 

E.  Hull,  Eeq.,  again  for  a  collection  of  salads  ;  and  J.  Welch,  Esq.,  came 
second  here. 

Roses. — In  the  Rose  section,  for  nine  distinct  Roses,  Mrs.  W.  Dawson 
was  awarded  first,  and  G.  Taylor,  Esq.,  second.  In  class  167  Mrs. 

F.  W.  Campion  led  for  twelve  varieties  of  garden  Roses  with  the  best 
lot  in  the  show.  Papa  Gontier  was  Al,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Crimson 
Rambler,  Macrantha,  Bardou  Job,  and  Perle  d’Or  were  all  exceedingly 
pretty.  For  twenty. four  distinct  single  Roses  P.  Burnand,  Esq.,  led 
with  a  moderate  set  of  blooms,  including  Her  Majesty,  Horace  Vernet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Xavier  Olibo,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Alfred  Colomb,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Anna  Olivier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La 
France,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Captain  Hayward,  Helen  Keller,  Le  Havre, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Comtesse  d’Oxford,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and  Prince  Arthur.  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Campion  was  a  good  second,  having  handsome  blooms  of  Clio,  White 
Maman  Cochet.  •  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  variety  Mrs.  Campion  led 
with  as  fine  samples  of  Maman  Coohet  as  we  have  recently  seen. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Pearson  won  the  challenge  prize  of  a  diamond  and  pearl 
brooch  (value  £10  10s.)  for  a  table  decorated  with  Roses,  and  to  seat 
eight  persons.  Her  arrangement  was  light,  free,  and  graoeful,  and 
wholly  in  pink,  cream  oolour,  and  greem  Miss  West  came  as  a  very 
close  second  with  a  pretty  tea-coloured  display,  and  Mrs.  F.  Morris 
third.  Cottagers’  produce  was  good  and  fairly  plentiful.  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  from  Ealing,  staged  his  table  decorative  designs  for  holding 
flowers.  Messrs.  Lanaway  &  Sons,  26,  Station  Road,  Redhill,  had  an 
assortment  of  garden  tools,  garden  labels,  knives,  mowers,  and  sundries. 

Mr.  J.  Carlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  set  up  a  collection  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers,  including  Dicentra  eximia,  Lychnis  chaloedonici,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  and  other  seasonable  subjects. 

Messrs.  Peed  &  Sons,  Rouoell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E., 
had  a  grand  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  such  varieties  as  Countess  of 
Radnor,  Lady  Marie  Currie,  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Painted  Lady,  Blanohe 
Burpee,  Royal  Rose,  Othello,  Mrs.  8ankey,  Blushing  Beauty,  Lady 
Mary  Currie,  Miss  B.  Ferr,  Salopian,  and  Lottie  Hutchins.  They  also 
staged  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  and  a  particularly  good  soarlec  self 
Carnation  named  R.  H.  Measures,  with  non-splitting  calyx.  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  staged  Roses,  Gloxinias,  good  strain  ;  Rhus 
cotinoides,  Sweet  Peas,  Delphinium  Charles  Reade,  light  blue  with  rose 
shading  and  other  varieties.  Galega  eompaota  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  border  subject. 
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Caroline  Testout,  Marie  Finger,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  Colombo 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  A.  K.  Williams,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
La  France. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  scored  high 
taking  the  lead  with  exceptionally  good  flowers,  including  Gladys 
Harkness,  Duke  of  Wellington,  White  Mamau  Cochet,  Suzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  Horace  Vernet,  Victor  Hugo,  La  France,  Marie  Finger, 
Her  Majesty,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Danmark,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
and  Comte  de  Raimbaud.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  and  contained  some  remarkable  blooms  of  Jeannie 
Dickson,  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Captain  Hayward,  Lady 
Moyra  Beauolerc,  Queen  of  Queens,  and  Tom  Wood.  The  Messrs.. 
Croll  came  third  with  Madame  Joseph  Bonnaire,  Bessie  Brown,  Souvenir 
de  President  Carnot,  Bladud,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Killarney,  and 
Caroline  Testout. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Teas  was  won  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons  with  a  good  stand  containing  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Madame 
Hoste,  Muriel  Grahame,  Innocente  Pirola,  Madame  P.  Morgan,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Madame  Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  White  Maman  Coohet. 
Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  came  second,  followed  closely  by  Messrs. 


Meariis  Rose,  July  20th. 

The  annual  display  of  Roses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mearns  Rose 
Society  was  held  in  the  Public  School  on  Saturday.  The  supporters  of 
this  society  were  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  finest  days  of  the  past 
beautiful  week  on  which  to  hold  their  exhibition.  The  morning  was 
dull,  and  was  in  the  favour  of  the  rosarians.  The  entries  were  muoh 
in  excess  of  previous  years,  and  many  new  additional  competitors  came 
forward  to  see  what  they  could  do  at  this  popular  society’s  show. 
Owing  to  the  exceptionally  early  season,  England  was  not  represented, 
and  much  regret  was  experienced  when  it  became  known  that  Messrs. 
Mack  &  Son,  B.  R.  Cant  &  Co.  and  Frank  Cant  &  Co.  of  Colchester, 
Messrs.  Harkness  of  Bedale  had  not  arrived.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  these  growers,  there  was  an  extraordinary  display  by 
the  Soottish  and  Irish  cultivators. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  section  for  sixty  blooms  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  took  first  prize  with  an  excellent  group, 
including  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Captain  Hayward, 
Etienne  Levet,  Clara  Watson,  Heinrich  Schultheis,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Glory  of  Cheshunt,  Mme.  Abel  Chateney,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Caroline 
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Testout,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Beauty  Lyonaisse, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Jacobs,  General 
Jacqueminot.  The  second  prize  fell  to  those  wondeiful  growers,  the 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards.  The  blooms  staged  were 
exceptionally  good,  but  it  was  noted  that  they  were  not  so  heavy  as 
Messrs.  Croll’s.  In  this  stand  the  best  H.P.  in  hall  was  selected — 
namely,  Horace  Vernet,  and  it  was  out  of  the  same  stand  that  the  best 
H.T.  was  selected— namely,  that  new  wonderful  Rose  of  theirs,  and 
which  drew  considerable  attention  by  growers,  Mildred  Grant.  The 
leading  varieties  employed  by  Messrs.  Dickson  were  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  Lawrence  Allan,  White  Lady,  Marquise  Litta,  Bessie 
Brown,  Souvenir  de  President  Carnot,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Mildred  Grant, 
Shat  man  Crawford,  Gustave  Piganeau,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Countess 
of  Caledon,  Horace  Vernet,  Ulster,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Alfred 
Colomb.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  of  Belmont,  Belfast,  secured  the  third 
place.  His  blooms  showed  a  slight  decrease  with  those  of  the  Messrs. 
Crolls  and  Dickson,  but,  on  the  whole,  were  exceptionally  good  for  the 
Season.  His  varieties  contained  Earl  of  Dufferin,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Seedling  No.  3,  White  Lady,  Marquise  Litta,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Souvenir  de  President  Carnot.  The  fourth  prize  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  D.  Robertson  of  Helensburgh.  Owing  to  the  early  season 
this  great  grower  was  severely  handicapped,  but  notwithstanding  the 
dry  season  he  showed  several  heavy  blooms,  the  most  notioeable  being 
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D.  Robertson  &  Co.  The  latter  had  most  beautiful  blooms  of 
Golden  Gate,  Ernest  Metz,  Medea,  The  Bride,  and  Muriel  Grahame. 
For  a  stand  of  twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses  since  1897  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  secured  the  first  place,  and  had  some  magnificent 
blooms  of  Baldwin,  Countess  of  Caledon,  tha  handsome  new  Rev.  Alan 
Cheales,  Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  Daisy,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mrs.  Mawley, 
Alice  Lindsell,  Florence,  and  Mamie.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  who  also  had  some  perfect  blooms.  For  twelve  H.P.’s 
of  one  variety  the  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  again  scored  with  fine 
specimens  of  Capt.  Hayward,  while  Hugh  Dickson  came  second  with 
Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi.  Messrs.  A.  Dicksons  had  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  H.T.’s  of  one  variety,  and  contained  fine  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  scored  seoond  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant. 
For  twelve  Teas  of  one  variety  Messrs.  Croll  were  placed  first  with  The 
Bride,  while  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  won  the  second  place  with  The  Bride, 
also  for  a  display  of  Roses  5  feet  by  2£.  Messrs.  A.  Dicksons  &  Sons 
gained  the  first  place  without  opposition,  and  had  some  fine  sprays. 

In  the  gardeners’  sections  the  blooms  were  rather  heavy,  and  many 
of  them  came  up  to  the  nurserymen’s  standard.  Mr.  W.  Parlane  of 
Row  secured  a  goodly  number  of  prizes  with  his  exceptionally  heavy 
blooms.  Mr.  S.  H.  Strang  of  Westwood,  Bushy,  had  deautiful  exhibits, 
and  also  secured  many  tickets.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms 
Mr.  Parlane  got  the  first  place ;  and  Mr.  John  Russell  of  Prospeot 
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House,  Mearns,  secured  second.  For  the  silver  cup,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson  of  Belfast,  for  six  H.P.’s  and  six  Teas,  Mr.  Parlane  was 
the  winner  with  extra  blooms ;  while  Mr.  L.  Black  of  Kinglassie,  Fife, 
came  second,  also  with  a  fine  stand,  although  thin  a  bit.  Mr.  McGhie, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Melville  of  Hazelden,  secured  first  places  in  all 
his  stands,  and  had  remarkable  Roses.  It  was  noticeable  from  the 
blooms  staged  that  the  growth  of  the  Roses  was  exceptionally  heavy. 
The  trophy,  open  to  all  parishes,  confined  to  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
for  twenty  four  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  the  Mearns  parish,  and  the 
blooms  were  all  staged  from  Mr.  Melville’s  beautiful  garden.  In  the 
amateurs’  section  the  principal  prizetakers  were  Mr.  John  Fyfe, 
HazeldeD,  who  won  several  medals ;  Mr.  F.  Hamilton,  gold  medallist ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Sutherland  of  Lenzie. 

Before  closing  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a  wonderful 
Lilium  auratum,  carrying  five  massive  spikes  of  flower,  each  about 

feet  high,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  gardener,  Todhill. 
Mr.  Thos.  M’Donald,  gardener,  of  Southfield,  exhibited  some  beautiful 
specimen  Begonias. 

Prescot,  July  18tl|. 

This,  one  of  the  most  popular  shows  in  the  Liverpool  district,  was 
held  in  a  portion  of  Knowsley  Park,  very  kindly  lent  to  the  committee 
by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  K.G.  Comparing  former  shows, 
there  was  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Pinnington,  McFall,  Bracegirdle,  and 
George,  whose  groups  and  foliage  plants  were  so  distinctive  as  to  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  lovers  of  stcve  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  instead 
small  plants  this  year  had  to  take  their  place.  Nevertheless,  the 
greatest  praise  must  be  given  to  those  who  helped  to  make  the  show  a 
characteristic  one,  and  on  this  score  Messrs.  Eaton,  Fairclough,  and 
Lyon  are  to  be  congratulated  in  the  absence  of  the  fine  grower  Mr. 
Bracegirdle,  who  was  engaged  at  the  Bootle  Show  on  the  same  day. 
Before  I  commence  to  deal  with  the  prize  list,  may  I  be  permitted  in 
my  own  name,  and  for  the  many  who  knew  the  late  secretary,  Mr. 
Robert  Rigby,  to  say  how  deeply  we  all  felt  the  news  of  his  death  on 
the  eve  of  the  show  P  He  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age,  but  his 
personality  was  such  as  to  endear  him  to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  travelled  with  him  on  a  railway  journey,  and  his  one 
great  thought  was  this  show.  Roses  were  his  delight,  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  closing  words  on  the  tablet  addressed  to  the  late 
Sir  A.  Sullivan  would  not  be  wrongly  applied  in  his  case. 

The  last  red  leaves  fade 
Round  the  porch  of  Roses  ; 

The  clock  has  ceased  to  sound, 

The  long  day  closes. 

He  was  la;d  to  rest  on  Saturday  last,  a  very  large  number  of  friends 
and  relatives  being  present. 

Mr.  H.  Ogden,  West  Derby,  was  the  only  one  who  arranged  a  group, 
containing  a  very  beautiful  lot  of  plants  neatly  set  up.  Mr.  T.  Eaton, 
gardener  to  John  Parrington,  Esq.,  Roby  Mount,  had  four  well  grown 
Caladiums  and  a  single,  and  small  but  well-flowered  greenhouse 
plants.  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Vinca  alba,  Ixora  Pilgrimi,  and 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  were  the  prize  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  put  up  by  Mr.  W.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie  Smith,  Esq., 
Bolton  Hey,  Roby,  who  also  had  some  grand  Begonias  and  Gloxinias,  a 
well-bloomed  plant  of  Swainsonia  alba  as  a  single  greenhouse  plant.  He 
had  richly  flowered  plants  of  Cattleyas  Sanderiana  and  Mossiae,  Onoidium 
Lanoeanum,  for  the  best  three  Orchids  in  bloom.  His  four  pots  of 
Tomatoes  were  solid,  large,  and  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  Fairclough, 
gardener  to  J.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Hurst  House,  Huyton,  had  the  best 
foliage  plant,  a  Kentia,  the  best  four  Coleus  extra  fine,  also  three 
Fuchsias  and  a  single  specimen. 

Mr.  P.  Greene,  gardener  to  Colonel  Thomas  Gee,  Allerton,  had  the 
best  Liliums,  Cockscombs,  and  single  Begonia.  The  cut  flowers  were 
particularly  good ;  one  of  the  best  stands  of  twelve  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  ever  staged  in  the  Prescot  Show  being  put  up  by  Mr.  John 
George,  gardener  to  T.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Whitefield  House,  Roby.  These 
consisted  of  Delphinium  seedlings,  Telekia  superba,  Erigeron  superba, 
Cephalaria  tatarica,  Veronica  insignis,  Lychnis  chalcedonies,  Phlox, 
Lilium  croceum,  Monarda  didyma,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  and  Achillea 
Ptarmica  The  Pearl.  His  first  prize  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  were 
also  capital  firsts.  Messrs.  Greene  and  F.  W.  Halsall  also  staged 
handsomely.  Roses  were  not  up  to  form,  owing  to  the  intense  heat, 
but  Mr.  Greene  was  awarded  the  prize  for  eighteen  distinct,  Her 
Majesty,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Etienne  Levet,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  and  Caroline  Testout  looked  the  best ;  Messrs.  Berry  and 
F.  W.  Halsall  followed.  Mr.  W.  Barnes,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Gamble,  Esq., 
St.  Helens,  won  with  twelve ;  for  six,  T.  Raffles  Bulley,  Esq.,  and  for 
six  light  Roses  Mr.  Greene.  Dahlia  classes  were  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Banks, 
Aughton. 

There  was  a  choice  lot  of  fruit  staged,  Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gardener  to 
Joseph  Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewanville,  Huyton,  winning  with  four  dishes, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Violette  Hative  Nectarine,  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon, 
and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peach  being  capitally  represented.  Mr.  T. 
Eaton  was  a  good  second,  Elruge  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  conspicuous.  Mr.  J.  Fairclough  was  a  fine  third.  The  Black 
Hamburgh  Grape  class  was  a  more  than  close  one,  the  judges  deciding 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Fairclough  with  small  bunches  ;  Mr.  Bagnall,  gardener 
to  0.  H.  Boston,  Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton,  being  second.  Mr. 
Forbes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Baxter,  The  Tower,  Rainhill,  was  first  for 


Muscats,  large  bunohes,  and  Mr.  Oldham  excellent  Bucklands,  and  Mr. 
Fairclough  with  heavy  good  looking  Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Eaton  had 
the  first  with  three  splendid  dishes  of  Tomatoes,  also  with  Nectarines, 
Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  Melon,  all  first-class  in  every  way.  Small 
fruits  were  magnificent. 

Vegetables  were  the  talk  of  the  show,  the  handsome  silver  cup  given 
by  the  Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  being  taken  outright  by  the  well 
known  grower  Mr.  J.  Rainford,  Whiston.  His  twelve  had  very  special 
Celery,  Alderman  Peas,  Conference  Tomatoes,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and 
Best  of  All  Runners.  It  was  a  well  deserved  and  popular  viotory,  and 
he  was  greatly  congratulated  for  it.  Mr.  J.  Case  was  the  second,  and  a 
good  one  too.  Other  vegetables  were  well  shown,  but  space  will  not 
permit  of  names.  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  of  Liverpool  had  a  certificate 
granted  for  an  extensive  collection  of  gweet  Peas,  and  Mr.  Fairclough 
a  igood  bunch  of  home  grown  Bananas.  Mr.  W.  Case  (secretary),  Mr. 
Morris  Mereen  (president),  and  the  working  committee  gave  all  the 
assistance  possible  to  exhibitors  and  visitors.— R.  P.  R. 

Bootle,  Liverpool,  July  18tlj. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  the  great  interest  taken  in  horticulture 
by  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  this  wonderful  business  town,  for  here  in 
the  superbly  built  docks  and  warehouses  the  splendid  Atlantic  liners 
from  Liverpool  lie  sheltered,  and  some  of  the  best  commercial  treasures 
are  stored.  Owing  to  the  increasing  population,  Liverpool  trams  are 
run  to  every  part,  and  there  is  an  awakening  in  all  directions.  Derby 
Park,  where  the  show  was  held,  is  a  boon  to  all  “  Bootleites,”  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  roomy  and  affords  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  a  fine 
resort  for  their  garden  parties,  and  the  poorer  folks  a  quiet  resting 
place  after  the  day’s  work  is  over.  Under  Mr.  Drysdale’s  care  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  the  show  has  assumed  quite  decent 
dimensions,  good  prizes  being  offered  and  every  attention  being  paid  to 
visitors. 

The  principal  prize  was  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  the  first  prize  having  with  it  a  valuable  silver  cup, 
given  by  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  Last  year’s  winner,  Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle, 
gardener  to  Alderman  W.  H.  Watts,  J.P.,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree, 
again  secured  the  prize,  thus  winning  it  outright  with  an  admirable 
arrangement,  some  lovely  Crotons,  Liliums,  Caladiums,  and  Cattleyas 
being  well  toned  down  by  the  charming  greenery  introduced.  Mr.  H. 
Ogden,  West  Derby,  also  staged  a  very  bright  group,  and  took  second 
honours.  Mr.  Bracegirdle  was  again  in  great  form  with  huge  Palms 
and  a  specially  good  Dicksonia  antarctica.  For  three  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowering  plants  and  the  same  number  of  foliage,  his  exhibits 
were  of  the  best  specimens  of  cultural  skill,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana, 
Cattleya  Warneri,  Erioa  retorta  major,  Anthurium  crystallinum,  Cyoas 
revoluta,  and  Chamserops  exoelsa  being  the  varieties.  He  also  put  up 
splendid  Ferns,  Davallia  fijiensis  and  Mooreana,  Cibotium  Schiedei,  and 
Nephrolepis  davallioides  furoans,  and  extra  good  Crotons  of  Mortfon- 
tainensis,  Queen  Viotoria,  and  Weismani.  Other  exhibitors  showing 
well  in  these  olasses  were  Mr.  Geo.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  Duffus, 
The  Brook,  and  Mr.  H.  Ogden.  Small  fruits  were  of  the  best  quality, 
and  good  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
cottagers  met  with  a  hearty  response. 

There  were  many  good  Roses,  but  that  clever  Formby  grower, 
Bernard  Kennedy,  Esq.,  secured  the  special  for  eighteen,  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Caroline 
Testout  being  extra  fine.  Other  classes  showed  good  culture.  Tomatoes 
ought  specially  to  be  singled  out,  being  solid,  bright  and  shapely. 
During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  most  encouraging  attendance,  many 
members  of  the  council,  with  their  ladies,  taking  great  interest  in  the 
exhibits.  Sweet  Peas  in  bamboos  were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young, 
West  Derby,  and  very  muoh  admired. — R.  P.  R. 

Cardiff  Horticultural,  July  17H. 

Cardiff  Show  was  an  unmistakeable  success  this  year,  having 
fully  200  more  entries  over  the  total  of  last  year.  There  was  plenty  to 
attract  and  interest  all  classes  of  visitors.  Those  who  loved  music  • 
enjoyed  selections  from  the  band  of  the  Soots  Guards;  the  practical 
gardener  had  the  benefit  of  a  demonstration  in  fruit  drying  by  Messrs. 
Lumley  &  Co.,  while  an  exhibition  of  photographs  and  paintings  furnished 
a  valuable  feature  in  the  eyes  of  numerous  visitors.  The  Mayor  of 
Cardiff,  with  the  Mayoress,  formally  opened  the  show.  There  was  a 
luncheon  in  the  afternoon. 

The  gold  medals  of  the  sooiety  were  awarded  to  the  following  for 
the  trade  exhibits  mentioned  : — Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  of  Swanley 
for  collections  of  CannaB;  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Surrey,  Tree  Ivy ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Yeovil,  collection  of 
Begonia  blooms ;  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  collection  of  garden 
Roses ;  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew,  Cardiff,  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
pot  Vines,  and  fruit;  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham, 
group  of  plants.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Eckford  of 
Wem,  Shropshire,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester, 
out  flowers ;  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  cut  flowers,  rock 
plants,  &c. ;  Mr.  U.  Pettigrew,  St.  Fagan’s,  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard,  cut  flowers;  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Bristol,  collection 
of  plants  ;  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Co., Llanishen,  Roses;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Black- 
more,  Twerton-on-Avon,  cut  Begonia  blooms.  A  certificate  of  merit 
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waB  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter  L.  PattisoD,  Shrewsbury,  for  Pansies  and 
Viola  blooms. 

In  the  open  classes  for  plants,  in  class  1,  Mr.  W.  J.  Buckley  of 
Llanelly  beat  Mr.  J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Cardiff.  For  four  distinct  stove  or 
greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  J.  Cypher  from  Cheltenham  was 
foremost,  and  Mr.  Buckley  second.  The  same  competitors  were  so 
placed  for  a  group  of  plants  covering  150  superficial  feet.  Mr.  A. 
Henderson  led  for  twelve  table  decorative  plants.  Roses  were  good  on 
the  whole,  though  greatly  tried  by  the  heat  and  prolonged  drought. 
Most  of  the  leading  western  growers,  including  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons 
from  Colchester,  competed.  Messrs.  S.  Treseder  were  second  for  a  dozen 
Teas,  also  for  twelve  of  any  one  variety,  and  in  some  other  entries. 
Mr.  Ralph  Crossling  obtained  the  Royal  Horticultnral  Society’s  silver 
medal  for  the  best  exhibit  out  of  seven  Rose  classes.  For  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  in  varieties,  12  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was 
first;  Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son  second;  and  third  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Hokes  &  Son,  Trowbridge.  Messrs.  I.  House  &  Son  came  off  with 
first  honours  for  eighteen  distinot  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases. 

In  division  D,  for  fruit,  class  54,  Sir  T.  Morel,  Penarth,  led  for 
two  bunches  of  any  black  Grape;  Mr.  T.  Mansel  Franklin,  Cowbridge, 
followed.  Mr.  E.  H.  Ebsworth  won  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  was  again  foremost  for  a  specimen  bunch  of  any 
black,  and  Mr.  S.  Dean  for  any  white.  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  easily  held 
first  place  for  a  white-fleshed  Melon,  and  Mr.  Buckley  for  the  scarlet- 
fleshed.  For  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits,  one  variety  of  Grapes  only, 
and  Pine  excluded,  Mr.  A.  Henderson  was  first,  and  Mr.  James  Lloyd 
seoond. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables,  Lady  Guest’s 
redoubtable  gardener  here  led,  winning  also  an  R.H.S.  bronze  medal ; 
Mr.  A.  Henderson  was  second.  The  horticultural  trade  was  represented 
by  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle  Horticultural  and 

Botanical,  July  23rd. 

This  society  held  the  seventy -seventh  annual  summer  show  in  the 
Leazes  Park,  Newcastle,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  July.  The  entries  for 
this  year’s  show  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  the  last  few  years, 
the  Roses  forming  a  special  feature  ;  herbaceous  cut  blooms  were  also 
superb.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  better  shown  than  they 
have  been  for  many  years.  The  non-competitive  section  was  also  well 
represented. 

Open  Division. — Group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hillier 
was  first,  and  Mr.  F.  Edmondson  second.  For  six  plants  in  bloom, 
Messrs.  Jos.  Ellison,  S.  Bewick,  G.  W.  Pinkney,  were  placed  in  this 
order.  For  three  Orchids,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  Hopper  led  ;  followed  by 
Mr.  S.  Bewick ;  and  third  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe.  Mr.  S.  Bewick  again  won 
for  six  Gloxinias;  Mr.  J.  Harris  coming  second,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Pinkney 
third.  For  three  Dracaenas,  Mr.  R.  Arthur  first,  and  Mr.  F. 
Edmondson  second  ;  while  for  three  Crotons  Mr.  Arthur  and  Mr.  Harris 
were  first  and  second  respectively.  For  four  single  tuberous  Begonias 
Mr.  J.  Hunter  beat  Mr.  J.  Harris.  Messrs.  Walker  and  H.  H.  Hillier 
were  placed  so  for  six  table  plants.  The  honours  for  cut  Roses 
arranged  for  effect  were  pretty  fairly  divided  amongst  the  leading 
nursery  growers,  including  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll, 
and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sods.  These  secured  the  bulk  of  the  honours. 
As  our  representative  at  the  show,  however,  furnished  no  names  of 
varieties,  and  no  critique  on  their  qualities,  it  would  be  unwarranted  to 
give  mere  lists  of  prizewinners. 

Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  did  well  in  the  hardy  flower 
classes,  winning  quite  a  number  of  prizes.  Amongst  those  who 
displayed  their  prowess  in  floral  decorations,  as  represented  by  bouquets, 
epergnes,  buttonholes,  and  the  like,  were  Messrs.  F.  EdmondsoD,  J.  H. 
Bygate,  M.  Purvis,  G.  Webster,  and  Thomas  Battensby.  In  the  classes 
for  fruit,  such  renowned  northern  growers  and  successful  exhibitors  as 
Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  of  Guisboro’,  Mr.  W.  Nicholls,  Mr.  J.  C.  McPhearson, 
and  others,  met  together  for  the  various  awards.  Mr.  Mclndoe  led  for 
four  bunches  of  Grapes,  but  came  second  or  third  in  a  good  many  other 
olasses.  Mr.  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  was  foremost  for  two  bunches  of 
white  Grapes,  and  for  four  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  G.  Fullett  led  off.  For 
a  dish  of  Peaches  Mr.  E.  Hopper  came  forth  with  leading  honours. 

The  pick  of  the  prizewinners  in  the  plant  classes  were  Messrs. 
J.  Ellison,  J.  Harris,  S.  Bewick,  J.  Hunter,  W,  Dodds,  and  T.  Wilkinson; 
while  for  Roses  we  may  name  Messrs.  Melville,  Jas.  Gardiner,  jun.,  and 
E.  Taylor.  For  twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  in  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
Melville  beat  Mr.  Peacock,  and  third  Mr.  W.  Dixon. 

- <*•♦> - 

Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Summer  Pruning. — The  majority  of  restricted  fruit  trees,  either  on 
walls  or  in  the  open,  comprising  cordon,  horizontally  trained,  espaliers, 
bush,  and  pyramid  forms,  may  be  dealt  with  now.  The  summer  growths 
have  extended  to  their  full  length  in  most  oases,  hence  there  will  not  be 
so  much  probability  of  secondary  growth  occurring,  which,  however,  is 
no  detriment,  unless  the  summer  pruning  is  carried  out  so  closely  as  to 
cause  the  basal  buds  to  start  into  growth.  These  are  mainly  depended 
upon  to  furnish  the  fruit  buds  the  next  season,  therefore  it  is  very 
important  that  they  be  kept  dormant  in  so  far  as  making  or  pushing 
fresh  growth  is  concerned.  They  require  now  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  receiving  nutriment  and  storing  it  up  in  the  buds.  This  is  best 
effected  by  the  prooess  of  summer  pruning  as  regards  all  restricted 
trees,  those  for  instance  oonfined  to  a  definite  number  of  main 
branches  which  are  furnished  with  spur  growths,  from  which  emanate 
yearly  both  fruit  and  wood  growth.  The  annual  vigour  of  the  trees 
causes  the  wood  growths  to  extend  unduly,  whereby,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  is  a  waste  of  force,  because  the  parts  which  extend  beyond  a 
few  buds  at  the  base  must  in  these  forms  of  trees  be  eventually  cub 
away  at  the  winter  pruning.  By  practising  summer  pruning  this  is 
avoided,  and  the  force,  instead  of  being  wasted,  is  concentrated  or 
distributed  over  a  lesser  number.  Nutrient  matter  is  thus  stored  in 
the  basal  buds,  whioh  thus  assume  a  fruitful  character. 

How  to  Summer  Prune. — Freer  growth  is  usually  allowed  stone  fruits 
than  Apples  and  Pears.  In  the  case  of  Apricots  the  summer  pruning 
consists  of  laying  in  a  fair  number  of  summer  shoots,  selecting  those 
well  placed  and  which  can  take  the  place  of  the  growth  now  bearing 
fruit.  The  rest  of  the  shoots  must  either  be  pruned  away  entirely  or 
shortened.  Apricot  shoots  may  be  pruned  to  three  good  leaves.  Peaches 
a'  d  Nectarines  are  similarly  treated  as  regards  laying  in  growths,  as 
they  bear  well  on  such  when  well  ripened.  Rstaiuing  a  number  of 
others,  and  shortening  them  back  to  form  spur  growths,  need  not, 
however,  be  practised  so  closely  as  with  Apricots.  A  few  may  be 
retained.  In  the  case  of  Plums  and  Cherries,  the  shortening  process  to 
form  spur  growths  may  be  more  fr  ely  practised,  pruning  to  three 
good  leaves,  though  it  is  often  desirable  to  fill  up  a  vaoant  space  by 
filling  it  with  a  young  growth,  not  doing  so,  however,  to  crowd  or 
injure  any  part.  Morello  Cherries,  which  bear  mainly  on  young  shoots, 
should  be  treated  like  Peaches  and  Neotarines.  On  all  restricted  trees 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  foreright  or  side  shoots  emanating  from  the 
spurs  situated  on  the  principal  branches  ought  now  to  be  shortened 
back  to  four  or  six  leaves.  Wall  or  fence  trained  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  also  require  the  side  growths  pruning  baok,  usually  leaving 
growths  of  a  length  to  include  three  pairs  of  leaves.  Bush  Red  and 
White  Currants  in  the  open  are  managed  in  the  same  way,  Goose¬ 
berries  usually  being  allowed  more  freedom.  Black  Currants  seldom 
need  summer  pruning  except  to  remove  a  few  old  or  crowded  branohes. 

In  the  case  of  standard  and  half-standard  trees  of  all  kinds,  free 
growing  or  open  bush  forms,  the  object  must  always  be  to  prevent 
crowding.  To  effect  this  end,  therefore,  the  removal  of  growths  which 
cause  this  may  be  carried  out  now.  Gross  and  sappy  growths  proceeding 
from  the  main  stems,  and  tending  to  choke  the  centres,  must  all  be 
cleanly  removed  close  to  the  stems  from  whioh  they  spring.  Suckers, 
too,  from  the  base  of  Plum  trees  are  often  so  prominent  now  that  their 
removal  oan  be  readily  effected.  Cut  them  off  as  near  the  roots  as 
possible.  Roughly  chopping  them  off  produces  a  further  troublesome 
crop. 

Outdoor  Vines. — The  growths  on  walls  must  not  be  crowded. 
Laterals  must  be  shortened  baok  to  two  or  three  joints  beyond  the 
bunches  of  fruit.  Complete  the  thinning  of  the  berries,  reducing  the 
number  of  bunches  to  one  on  a  spur  growth.  If  more  than  one  shoot 
is  allowed  to  be  produced  from  the  spurs  one  only  should  produce 
fruit.  Old  and  exhausted  branohes  with  similar  spurs  miy  eventually 
be  replaced  with  younger  wood.  Growths  for  this  purpose  may  be 
selected  now  and  trained  thinly  from  as  near  the  base  as  possible. 
Good  strong  growths  are  the  best.  When  they  have  extended  to  the 
length  of  4  feet  stop  them  at  that  point.  They  will  afterwards  break 
into  fresh  growth  and  extend  further  in  the  course  of  the  season,  but 
the  stopping  serves  to  plump  up  the  growths  and  buds,  and  the  canes 
may  be  pruned  to  4  feet  at  the  winter  pruning.  Vines  on  walls  will  be 
much  benefited  by  syringing  the  growths  in  warm  weather  previous  to 
the  Grapes  colouring,  and  the  roots  must  be  adequately  supplied  with 
moisture,  also  giving  liquid  manure  to  assist  Vines  carrying  a  good 
orop. 

Strawberries. — Thin  out  all  weak  and  useless  runners,  retaining  the 
best  for  layering.  The  plantlets  will  root  freely  now  into  moist  soil, 
holding  them  in  position  with  a  stone  or  peg  them  down.  In  dry 
weather  water  every  day.  As  soon  as  rooting  commences  detach  the 
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•wires.  Ground  should  be  prepared  for  planting  out  rooting  stock 
-shortly.  Deep  trenching  and  free  manuring  ought  to  be  the  rule,  and 
the  sooner  the  soil  can  be  prepared  the  better,  so  that  it  may  become 
somewhat  firm,  ready  for  planting. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Forced  Trees. — Where  trees  are 
grown  in  pots  of  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander  or 
Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  and  Early  Louise,  with,  to  suoceed  them, 
Hale’s  Early,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches ;  Cardinal, 
Advance,  Early  Rivers,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  they  may  be 
plaoed  outdoors  as  soon  as  the  wood  has  become  firm,  assigning  them 
a  sheltered  Bunny  situation,  keeping  daily  syringed  and  supplied  with 
water.  The  trees  will  not  then  be  nearly  so  liable  to  over-maturity  of 
wood  and  buds,  a  common  cause  of  bud  dropping,  and  buds  will  form 
on  the  laterals,  which  usually  set  the  fruit  freely. 

Planted-out  trees  started  at  or  before  the  new  year  have  been 
•cleared  of  fruit,  and  the  wood  on  which  it  was  borne  removed.  This, 
and  the  taking  out  of  any  superfluous  shoots,  admits  air  and  light,  so  that 
the  wood  retained  becomes  brown  and  hard,  and  the  buds  attain  perfect 
formation,  but  this  is  contingent  upon  clean  foliage  and  proper 
supplies  of  nourishment.  The  trees,  therefore,  must  be  syringed,  and, 
if  necessary,  have  an  approved  insecticide  promptly  applied,  supplying 
water,  and  in  the  case  of  weakly  trees  liquid  manure,  to  the  roots,  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist.  Mulching  with  light,  rather  lumpy 
manure  about  an  inch  thick  will  keep  the  snrfaoe  moist,  the  roots 
active,  prevent  the  soil  cracking,  and  assist  in  the  retention  of  the 
foliage  in  good  condition.  The  buds  will  be  sufficiently  advanced,  and 
the  wood  matured,  to  allow  the  roof-lights  to  be  removed,  and  this 
should  not  be  further  delayed.  This  secures  a  sort  of  rest,  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  trees,  while  the  soil  becomes  well  moistened  by 
the  autumn  rains,  and  the  trees  in  consequence  reinvigoraled. 

Succession  Houses. — The  grand  varieties  Dymond,  Roval  George> 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Bellegarde,  and  Goshawk  Peaches;  Lord 
Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Dryden,  Humboldt,  and  Pineapple  Nectarines, 
are  now  ripening  on  trees  started  in  February,  and  leave  very  little  to 
be  desired  in  size,  colour,  and  quality.  As  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  the 
trees  out  out  the  wood  that  has  borne  it,  thinning  the  growths  where 
they  are  so  close  that  the  foliage  cannot  have  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
Cleanse  the  growth,  by  means  of  the  syringe  or  engine  with  water,  of 
dust  or  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests,  using  an  insecticide  if  necessary. 
Keep  the  borders  moist,  not  soddened,  affording  liquid  manure  if  the 
trees  are  weak,  have  borne  heavily,  and  the  buds  are  not  forming  and 
plumping  well,  but  keep  it  from  trees  inclined  to  over-luxuriance.  Stop 
all  laterals  to  one  joint,  but  where  the  buds  are  in  an  advanced  condition 
allow  a  little  lateral  extension,  which  prevents  the  premature  ripening 
of  the  foliage,  by  continuing  the  root  action  with,  at  the  same  time, 
growth  on  which  to  expend  it  without  danger  of  starting  the  principal 
buds.  When  the  buds  are  well  formed,  the  fruit  having  been  cleared 
off  the  trees,  remove  the  roof-lights.  If  under  fixed  roofs  ventilate  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

Trees  Swelling  their  Crops. — In  the  houses  started  in  March  the 
fruits  have  stoned  and  are  taking  the  last  swelling.  Draw  the  leaves 
aside  and  raise  the  fruit  by  means  of  laths,  with  its  apex  to  the  light. 
Water  the  inside  border  and  outside  if  inclined  to  dryness,  affording 
liquid  manure,  or  a  dressing  of  fertiliser  washed  in,  and  a  mulch  of 
lumpy  manure.  Avoid  a  close  surface,  for  it  excludes  air,  and  that  it 
be  open  is  essential  for  the  assimilation  of  food  for  taking  up  by  the 
roots,  as  its  elaboration  by  healthy  foliage.  Ventilate  early,  in  fact 
leave  a  little  air  on  all  night,  syringing  by  7  A.M.,  and  through  the  early 
part  of  the  day  ventilate  freely.  When  the  sun  loses  power  in  the 
afternoon  reduce  the  ventilation  and  raise  the  temperature  to  85°  or 
1)0°  about  4  P.M.,  with  a  good  syringing  and  damping  of  the  surfaces, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  judgment,  for  when  water  hangs  for  any 
length  of  time  on  the  fruit  during  the  last  swelling  it  is  apt  to  damage 
the  skin,  causing  it  to  crack,  and  imparting  a  musty  flavour;  therefore 
have  the  fruit  dry  before  night,  and  if  the  day  is  dull  omit  the  morniog 
syringing.  Directly  the  fruit  commences  ripening  cease  syringing, 
but  afford  air  moisture  by  damping  the  paths,  and  especially  the  border 
whenever  it  becomes  dry,  ventilating  rather  freely,  and  admit  a  little 
air  throughout  the  night. 

Late  Houses. — If  it  is  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  ventilate 
rather  freely  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  up  to  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  then  keep  the  heat  obtained  by  reducing  the  ventilation 
so  as  to  secure  80°  to  85°,  and  about  4  p.m.  close,  syringe  well,  and  no 
harm  will  come  if  the  temperature  ris- s  to  90:  or  95°,  ventilating  a 
little  at  the  apex  about  six  o’olock,  so  as  to  let  the  pent-up  moisture 
escape  and  the  temperature  gradually  cool  down.  Regulate  and  tie  down 
the  shoots  as  they  advance,  allowing  no  more  than  are  necessary  for  next 
year’s  fruiting,  or  for  furnishing  the  trees.  Let  all  have  space  for 
•development,  keeping  laterals  stopped  to  one  leaf,  and  retain  growths 
to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit.  Any  gross  shoots  pushing  laterals  from 
the  leaf  buds  may  be  cut  back  to  where  the  buds  remain  intact,  or,  if 
likely  to  disarrange  the  equilibrium  of  the  trees,  out  them  out  altogether. 
They  only  tend  to  promote  gumming,  imperfect  setting,  and  casting  of 
the  fruit  in  stoning.  Draw  the  leaves  aside  from  the  fruits,  which  raise 
'from  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  and  expose  to  the  sun.  If  the  fruit 


is  required  retarded,  ventilate  freely  day  and  night ;  but  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  recourse  to  shading,  though  a  slight  shade  obtained  by 
drawing  herring  nets  over  the  roof-lights  is  beneficial  than  otherwise 
where  the  panes  of  glass  are  large.  Observe  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  after  the  fruit  commences  ripening,  also 
as  to  assisting  the  swelling. 

Wall  Cases. — Secure  the  growths  to  the  trellis  as  they  advanoe, 
being  careful  to  allow  spaoe  in  the  trees  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots  ; 
neglect  of  this  is  a  precursor  of  gumming.  Keep  the  growths  thin  to 
allow  of  the  foliage  having  full  exposure  to  light,  and  for  development. 
Syringe  about  7  a.m.,  the  house  having  a  little  ventilation  constantly, 
increasing  this  with  the  advancing  temperature  to  75° ;  or  if  it  is 
desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  maintain  a  temperature  of  8(C  to  853 
during  the  day,  but  always  with  ventilation,  and  close  sufficiently  early 
to  maintain  that  temperature,  but  not  raise  it  above  90°.  Syringe  again 
about  5  p.m.  Red  spider  will  not  make  much  headway  provided  the 
syringing  is  thorough,  and  the  trees  are  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weak  and  heavily  cropped  trees.  Thin 
finally  directly  the  fruit  is  stoned.  Neglect  of  early  thinning  results  in 
thin-fleshed,  flavourless  fruits,  and  they  sometimes  ripen  prematurely. 


ie  Motlj. 


During  the  evenings  of  this  month  and  August  the  Magpie  moth 
is  very  commonly  found.  It  is  the  Abraxas  grossulariata  of  some 
entomologists,  and  the  Geometra  grossulariata  of  others.  It  usually 
measures  about  1|  inch  across  the  expanded  fore- wings,  which  are  very 
slightly  yellowish-white,  variously  spotted  with  black,  more  or  less  like 

those  in  our  drawing,  for 
the  marks  are  never  uni¬ 
form  ;  and  there  is  a  band 
of  pale  orange  aorosB  each 
of  the  fore-wings.  The 
hind-wings  are  of  the 
same  colours,  but  without 
any  orange  colouring.  The 
body  is  orange,  spotted 
with  black.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  upon  the 
leaf  of  a  Gooseberry  or 
Currant  tree,  and  from 
these  little  looping  cater¬ 
pillars  come  forth  in  September,  and,  surviving  the  winter,  begin 
to  feed  again  upon  the  leaves  as  soon  as  these  open  in  the  spring.  They 
are  full  grown  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  enter  the  chrysalis  state 
between  that  time  and  the  end  of  June.  In  this  state  they  remain  for 
about  three  weeks,  and  then  the  perfect  moth  comes  forth.  The 
caterpillar  is  yellowish  white,  with  an  orange  stripe,  more  or  less 
complete,  on  each  side,  and  with  numerous  black  spots,  largest  on  the 
baok.  The  chrysalis  is  black,  with  orange  circles  round  the  pointed 
end.  The  caterpillar  prefers  the  leaves  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Red 
Currant,  but,  after  stripping  these  to  their  very  stalks,  it  will  feed  upon 
those  of  the  Sloe,  Peaoh,  and  Almond.  Hand-picking,  dusting  with  the 
powder  of  white  Hellebore,  and  burning  the  leaves  early  in  autumn, 
are  the  best  remedies  and  prevention  against  this  marauder. 


The  Magpie  Moth. 


Mrs.  Adolphus  H.  Kent. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Kent  of  Messrs.  James  Veitoh  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  died  at  her  home  in  Fulham  a  few  days  ago  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  illness.  She  was  much  younger  than  her  husbind. 

Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod,  LL.D.,  V.M  H.,  &c. 

The  illness  of  Miss  Eleanor  Ormerod,  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
referred  since  her  retirement  from  her  voluntary  labours  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  culminated — and  we  grievously  regret  the  fact — 
in  death  on  Friday,  July  19th.  Miss  Ormerod’s  life-work  is  equalled  in 
value  by  comparatively  few  others ;  her  traok  was  undeviating,  her 
purpose  set,  and  her  exertions  persistent.  Success,  very  full  suooess, 
rewarded  her  endeavours,  and  when  in  time  the  British  farmers  and 
gardeners  learn  to  apply  the  remedies,  or,  better  still,  the  preventives 
of  inseot  scourges,  they  will  perhaps  more  fully  than  now  rejoice  in, 
and  honour  the  name  of  Miss  Ormerod.  She  was  a  great  woman.  She 
has  passed  from  amongst  us  quietly  and  peacefully.  Hers  is  an 
enviable  record  ;  it  can  never  be  obscured.  We  feel  regret  that  this 
industrious  lady  had  not  been  spared  to  a  pleasurable  eventide  of  life, 
resting  contentedly  and  without  care.  Perhaps,  however,  having  plied 
her  strength  so  fully  and  so  long,  she  could  not  have  endured  inactive 
leisure.  A  portrait  and  a  brief  biographical  notice  was  furnished  in  our 
pages  so  recently  as  March  28th,  1901,  at  which  time  the  late  entomo¬ 
logist  was  decorated  with  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horticulture 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
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All  correspoDdence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requ<  sted  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  ot  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  exiense. 

Seedlings  {Foreman). — They  are  seedling  Birch. 

Potomageton  crispum  {Pond). — Forms  a  small  rhizomatous  stock 
from  which  growths  break;  youDg  plants  come  annually  from  seeds, 
however,  and  this  is  probably  its  usual  method  of  survival. 

Lycoperdon  giganteum  {E.  W.). — A  small  sample  of  the  Giant 
Puff-ball,  named  above.  It  is  edible  when  sliced  and  fried  in  butter, 
after  dippirg  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  They  must,  however,  be 
gathered  youDg  ;  when  the  stems  are  yellow  they  are  unfit  for  eating. 

Planting  Broccoli  in  Old  Strawberry  Bed  {D.  G.  G.).— Pare  off  the 
old  Strawberry  plants  close  to  the  ground  along  with  weeds,  &c.,  and 
mhake  all  clean.  Then  form  holes  deep  enough  to  receive  the  roots,  with 
a  crowbar,  and  insert  the  plants  20  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder, 
watering  them  until  established  with  liquid  manure. 

Galium  verum  ( A .  S.). — The  Lady’s  Bedstraw,  whose  botanical 
name  we  give,  seems  to  favour  a  sandy  soil,  well  exposed  to  Bunshine, 
and  drained.  It  and  the  Birdsfoot  Lotus,  L.  corniculatus,  are  both 
native  plants,  and  each  is  reccmmendable  for  the  adornment  of  dry 
banks  in  gardens.  The  Self-heal  is  botanically  named  Prunella  vulgaris; 
it  too,  is  handsome,  and  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes  not  Ripening  {A.  F.  T.). — We  are  very 
sorry  irdeed  to  see  such  fine  Grapes  in  the  condition  of  those  before 
us,  and  in  the  absence  of  details  of  culture  we  can  only  attribute  their 
state  to  some  rather  severe  check  the  Vines  have  experienced.  The 
leaves  are  partly  scorched,  which  may  impede  the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 
Vcu  should  encouiage  the  laterals,  and  keep  the  roots  well  supplied 
with  water. 

Arum  {Alice  BaTcer). — With  this  letter  I  am  sending  a  box  containing 
bloom  and  foliage  of  an  Arum.  In  tl  e  supplement  to  Paxton’s  (1868) 
“Botanical  Dictionary”  he  gives  “Arum  palsetinum,  colour  purple, 
introduced  1865,”  which  I  think  this  must  be.  In  going  into  a  cottage 
garden,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  where  I  am  living,  I  was 
almost  startled  to  see  a  group  of,  to  me,  this  strange,  lurid-looking 
plant,  with  several  buds  and  one  fine  bloom,  and  several  youDg  plants 
in  other  parts  of  the  border.  The  cottager  told  me  they  come  up 
annually,  and  that  he  found  them  growing  in  the  garden  when  he  came 
to  the  cottage  a  year  or  two  back.  Be  called  it  the  Snake  Lily.  Paxton 
gives  the  Palestine  Arum  as  a  greenhouse  plant;  this  is  growing  under 
a  low  wall,  aspect  west,  and  protected  by  any  amount  of  rubbish,  and 
rather  a  damp  situation.  [We  believe  your  plant  to  be  Dracuuculus 
canariensis.  We  replied  under  Names  of  Plants  last  week. — Ed.]  Z’WT 

Names  of  Fruit  {Cherry). — Cherries:  1,  Bedford  Prolific;  2, 
Bigarreau  Frogmoie;.  3,  Elton;  4,  Kentish;  5,  Governor  Wood  ; 
6,  unable  to  recognise ;  7,  May  Duke.  {A.  L.  F.). —  Gooseberries  : 

1,  Peru;  2,  Pretty  Boy  ;  3,  Progress;  4,  Succeed;  5,  Lofty. 

Names  of  Hants  (M.  L.  G.). —  1,  Tilia  vulgaris  (syn.  europaea), 
Common  Lime;  2,  T.  platypbyllus  var.  aurantia  ;  3,  T.  heteropbylla- 
We  have  an  able  article  on  Limes  in  hand,  which  will  appear  soon. 
{II.  J.  J.).—  Cupressus  funebris  var.  glauca.  (A.  It.). — 1,  Lolium  perenne  ; 

2,  Lagurus  ovata;  3,  Stipa  pennata.  (A.  L.).—  Send  Sweet  Peas  to 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Salop,  or  any  large  grower  of  them.  (P.  P.). 
— 1,  Aster  Itevis,  one  of  the  early  flowering  species;  2,  Liatris 
macrost8cby  s ;  3,  Brachyccme  iberidifolia ;  4,  Centaurea  macro- 

cephalum ;  5,  Centaurea  ecabiosa  Oliveriana;  6,  Centaurea  atro- 

purpurea.  (A.  L.).—  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  Redwood  of  California  ; 
the  Yellow-wood  is  Cladrastis  tinctoria.  {A.  B.). — 1,  Rudbeckiadigitata  ; 
2,  Heliopsis  scabra  pulcheriana  ;  3,  Zinnia  pauciflora.  Yes,  a  very 
showy  Mexican  annual.  {Arthur  Wade). — 1,  Arctium  majus ;  2, 

Coreopsis  lanceolata  ;  3,  Achillea  Ptarmica  11. -pi. ;  4,  Helipterum  roseum  ; 
5,  Ammobium  alatum  ;  6,  Catananche  caerulea  ;  7,  Lysimacbia  punctata  ; 
8,  Lysimacbia  vulgaris  ;  9,  Lysimacbia  cletbroides.  {J.  N.).  —  1,  Nepeta 
Glechoma  variegata,  a  variety  of  the  Ground  Ivy  ;  2,  Funkia  lanci- 
folia  albo-variegat a ;  3,  Arundinaria  Foitunei  variegata;  4,  probably 
Sparmannia  africana,  send  when  in  flower;  5,  not  recognised;  6, 
AllamaLda  Sefcotti  ;  7,  Euphorbia  (Poineettia)  pnlcherrima  ;  8,  Justicia 

caroea. 


Covent  Garden  K[arket. — July  24tli. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


Apricots,  20s., 24s.  ...box 

„  i  sieve  . 

Bananas  . 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

Grapes,  Hamburgh, lb. ... 

Average 

Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 
„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz  . 

Beans,  French,  lb . 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Broccoli,  bush . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

Cauliflowers,  doz . 

Chicory,  Belgian,  lb 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Endive,  doz  . 

Greens,  bush . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  0to  1  3 

Grapes,  Muscat  . 

2  Oto  3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

24  0 

30  0 

8  0 

12  0 

Melons,  each  . 

1  0 

2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

4  6 

6  0 

1  0 

2  0 

Strawberries,  lb . 

0  4 

1  0 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  2tol  6 

1  6 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  1* 

0  2 

2  0 

0  0 

Lettuce,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

0  4 

0  9 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

0  8 

0  9 

0  6 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

3  0 

1  6 

3  0 

Peas,  bus . . 

2  0 

4  0 

3  0 

4  0 

Potatoes,  new  English,  ct 

8  0 

10  0 

2  0 

0  0 

Radishes,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  9 

0  4 

0  0 

Rhubarb,  doz . 

0  0 

0  3 

1  0 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  4 

0  0 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

4  0 

5  0 

1  3 

2  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ... 

0  3 

0  4 

1  0 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.,  new . 

6  0 

8  0 

0  2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  In  Pots 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Acers,  doz . 

12 

0to24 

0 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0 

12 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

21 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  doz.  ... 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  var.,  doz.  ... 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Fuchsias  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Average  Wholesale 


s. 

d. 

8.  ( 

3. 

Arums,  doz . 

0 

Oto  3 

0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Cornflower,  doz.  bnchs _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Freesia,  doz.  bnchs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Iceland  Poppies ,  d  oz. bnchs 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  ,,  rubrum 

3 

0 

5 

0 

„  longiflorum . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Lilac,  white,  bunch, 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley ,12  bnchs 

12 

0 

18 

0 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Geraniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

2 

Oto  4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  King  of  Denmark, doz 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Hydrangea  panicula,  doz. 

18 

0 

24 

0 

Hydrangeas,  white,  pink 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Mignonette,  doz . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

„  specimens  . 

21 

0 

63 

0 

Pelargoniums . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

„  Ivy  leaf  ... 

4 

0 

6 

0 

rices. — Cut  Flowers. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs . 

3 

O 

o 

0 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

„  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Odontoglossums  . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  pink,  doz . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

1 

0 

1 

6 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Smilax,  bunch . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

6 

3 

0 

Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  coloured, doz. bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Tuberoses,  gross  . 

3 

0 

0 

0- 

Next  Week’s  Events. 

Tuesday,  July  30ch. — Buckingham  Exhibiti  >n  ;  R.H.S.  Committees. 
Wednesday,  July  31st. — Midland  Carnation  and  Picetee  Society  Show 
at  Birmingham  (two  days)  ;  Wilts  Exhibition. 

Thursday,  August  1st.  —  Isle  of  Wight  HorticuUural  Association 
Exhibition. 


Phenological  Observations, 

July  26th  to  August  1st.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 

26  Fri.  Gray  ling  buttei  fly  seen.  Wild  Chamomile. 

27  Sat.  Blackcap  ceases  song.  Purple  Loosestrife. 

28  Sun.  Admiral  butterfly  seen.  Mountain  Groundsel. 

29  Mon.  Common  grasshopper  chirps  unceasingly.  Red  Chironia. 

30  Tu.  Rye  cut  and  harvested.  White  MulleiD. 

31  Wed.  Hoary  Ragwort  flowers.  Great  Mullein. 

1  Thr.  Swallows’  second  brood  fledged.  Stramonium. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Cooper,  Taber,  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Witham,  Essex. — Wholesale  Bulb  Catalogue. 
Ant.  Roozen  &  Sons,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland  (agents,  Mertens* 
and  Co.,  3,  Cross  Lane,  St.  Mary-at- Hill,  London,  E.C.).  —  Catalogue 
og  Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs,  Autumn,  1901. 
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The  Diamond-back  moth,  Plutella  cruciferarum. 


We  are  always  in  difficulties  of  some  sort — either  the  weather  is 
too  hot  or  too  dry,  too  cold  or  too  wet.  We  never,  or  rarely,  seem 
to  get  a  happy  medium,  and  to  farm  well  and  successfully  we  need 
to  have  resources  within  ourselves  ready  to  fall  back  upon  to  meet 
every  contingency.  Do  as  we  will,  and  strive  as  we  may,  there  are 
times  and  seasons  that  quite  overmaster  us  ;  there  are  circumstances 
that  we  cannot  control,  and  alien  forces  against  which  we  cannot 
stand. 

The  earliest  insect  foe  we  have  to  face  is  wireworm  ;  but  there 
are  certain  remedies  which,  if  applied  in  time,  will  stop  the  worst 
of  the  ravages.  Then  as  stock  goes  out  to  pasture,  we  have  for  the 
bullock  and  cow  the  warble  fly,  for  the  sheep  the  tiresome  maggot, 
or  mawk,  as  it  is  called  in  some  parts  ;  the  horse  has  the  hot  fly,  and 
poultry  parasites  innumerable. 

Then  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Turnip  crop.  Some  years  all 
goes  well — the  soil  is  in  capital  condition,  the  weather  everything 
one  could  desire,  and  the  young  plants  get  quite  away  without  let 
or  hindrance.  Happy  the  case  when  it  is  so,  for  at  the  best  of 
times  roots  are  an  expensive  crop,  and  some  great  and  learned 
authorities  are  doubtful  if  even  a  bumper  crop  pays  for  production. 
That  is  too  great  a  question  to  go  into  ;  suffice  it  to  say  we  should 
feel  sadly  lost  without  our  roots,  and  should  not  know  where  to 
turn  for  their  equivalent.  Of  course,  on  strong  land  none  but  the 
most  sanguine  ot  men  will  attempt  their  growth  ;  everything 
militates  against  successful  culture,  and  the  expense  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  are  tremendous.  So  far,  this  summer  has  been  (taking  the 
country  generally)  an  unfortunate  one  for  root  crops — land  too  dry 
to  properly  work,  seed  beds  too  rough,  no  warm  showers,  or  very 
few  of  them,  backward  plants  with  no  chance  to  grow  because  an 
easy  prey  to  “  fly.”  Healthy  vigorous  plants  do  not  seem  to  attract 
“  fly,”  or  else  their  vigour  enables  them  to  outgrow  their  enemies 
and  get  right  away.  We  have  not  heard  of  the  Mangold  weevil  this 
year,  though  we  have  heard  of  acres  of  dormant  seed,  which,  alas !  we 
fear  will  germinate  only  too  late  to  be  of  substantial  value. 

We  began  to  think  we  were  fairly  out  of  our  Turnip  difficulties, 
at  least  for  the  present,  when,  lo,  the  note  of  alarm  is  sounded  again, 
and  this  time  the  cry  is,  “  The  diamond-back  is  upon  us.”  This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  visitation,  for  we  find  there  were  invasions  of 
this  enemy  in  1837,  1851,  1883,  1888,  and  also  in  1891.  The  one  in 
1891  we  remember  well,  as  the  ravages  were  greatest  in  the  eastern 
counties  from  Kent  to  Aberdeen.  It  is  a  funny  circumstance,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  calamity  which  affects  the  crops  or  stock  of 
others  is  soon  forgotten  by  the  more  fortunate ;  it  is  only  when  the 
trouble  comes  home  that  the  circumstances  are  indelibly  fixed  on  the 
memory.  1891  was  with  us  a  dry  hot  season,  and  we  have  lively 
recollection  of  the  riddled  leaves,  and  the  flight  of  hosts  of  moths. 
About  the  middle  of  July  it  usually  makes  its  appearance,  and  in 
case  there  may  be  novices  who  do  not  know  it  by  sight,  we  will  try 
and  describe  its  appearance.  It  is  from  five  lines  to  half  an  inch 
long  when  resting  with  folded  wings.  The  wings,  when  expanded, 
have  a  breadth  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  The  colour  is  light 
brown  shaded  with  grey,  and  the  diamond  marks  are  plainly  visible 
upon  the  back  when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  These  marks  are  formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  light  coloured  edges  or  margins  of  the  wings. 
The  peculiar  tilt  of  the  wings  at  their  ends  forms  a  kind  of  tuft.  The 
under  surface  of  the  body  is  grey,  or  pale  grey.  The  first  brood  of 
moths  comes  early  from  the  chrysalids  which  have  withstood  the 
winter,  and  then  the  female  moth  proceeds  to  lay  her  eggs  on  the 
under  side  of  wild  cruciferous  plants  and  such  cultivatedj^ones  asfmay 
be  then  growing.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  that  in  a  favourable 
season  there  may  be  two,  if  not  more,  broods.  Food  is  most  abundant, 
f"f  they  will  live  upon  all  kinds  of  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Broccoli, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  Raje,  Mustard,  wild  Mustard,  Radishes, 
Horseradish,  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  no  end  of  other  things. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  pest?  Remember  they 
are  iound  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  they  attack.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  recommend  a  dressing  ( f  soot  and  lime ;  one  part  lime  to  three  parts 
soot  and  sulphur,  1  bushel  soot  to  2  or  3  lbs.  sulphur,  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  3  or  4  bushels  per  acre,  are  nice  mixtures,  but  the  question 


is  whether  the  distributor  does  not  get  a  greater  benefit  than  the  moth 
or  caterpillar.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  get  at  the  evil  so.  A 
spray  of  carbolic  acid  and  paraffin,  quassia  and  softsoap,  would  do  if 
you  could  insure  a  thorough  washing.  One  chemist  advises  Paris 
green,  8  ozs.  to  100  gallons  of  water.  This  is  a  horribly  poisonous 
mixture,  and  should  be  used  with  the  greatest  care.  There  is  a  better 
way  still,  recommended.  Tie  branches  of  Broom,  Birch,  or  any 
similar  plant,  to  any  ordinary  drill  hoe  (scruffier),  so  that  when  hoeing 
the  branches  may  brush  the  Turnip  leaves  and  knock  off  the  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  follow  at  once  with  a  second  hoe  or  a  light  drill  plough.  If 
the  Turnips  at  the  time  of  the  attack  have  not  been  singled,  leave 
them  alone  and  give  a  little  stimulating  manure,  and  do  not  worry,  is 
the  advice  of  a  practical  neighbour. 

It  was  noticed  in  1891  that  various  kinds  of  birds  were  effective 
enemies  of  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth.  Rooks,  starlings,  peewits, 
golden  plover,  and  seagulls  did  good  work.  We  feel  sure  if  the  black¬ 
headed  gull  has  not  left  its  inland  breeding  place  for  the  sea  it  would 
do  its  share  ;  but  with  us  the  gull  is  generally  away  and  clear  of  us 
by  middle  of  July.  Small  birds,  too,  where  any  are  left,  are  caterpillar 
enemies  ;  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  more  discriminating.  We  have 
Turnip  fields  all  round,  but  they  appear  infinitely  to  prefer  a  field  of 
immature  Barley,  where  they  are  not  at  all  wanted.  Of  course, 
what  would  save  the  Turnips  would  be  heavy  and  continuous  rain  ; 
rain  that  would  wash  off  the  caterpillar  and  give  the  plants  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  in  this  fickle  climate  of  ours  rain  may  come  at  any 
moment. 

There  is  another  little  matter  we  think  worthy  of  attention.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  much  talk  of  a  forage  plant  called  Lotus 
corniculatus,  in  appearance  not  unlike  Lady’s  Finger.  The  value  of 
this  plant  consisted  in  its  power  of  thriving  on  hot  sandy  soils  in  dry 
weather.  We  believe  it  was  first  grown  in  Norfolk.  At  the  time 
we  speak  of  we  were  farming  some  sandy,  blow-away  land,  and  we 
tried  Lotus  corniculatus  in  our  seed  mixture.  It  proved  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  pasture,  and  certainly  throve  as  no  other 
growth  would,  under  most  unfavourable  conditions.  We  ought  to  say 
this  pasture  was  laid  down  for  three  years,  as  it  was  practically  of 
very  little  value  for  anything  else.  As  long  as  the  plant  was  small 
and  well  eaten  down  it  was  frost  proof ;  but  should  it  attain  any  size, 
and  severe  weather  set  in,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  down. 

Now,  of  course,  we  may  be  nearing  the  end  of  the  drought  cycle, 
or  we  may  be  approaching  severe  winters  again  ;  certainly  for  the  last 
two  or  three  there  have  been  no  frosts  that  would  materially  injure 
any  vegetation.  Of  course  our  readers  may  have  tried  Lotus  and 
found  it  wanting  in  the  qualities  they  desire.  But  at  any  rate,  we 
think  an  owner  of  hot,  dry  land  might  do  worse  than  sow  Lotus 
corniculatus. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

“  The  corn  fields  are  whitening  to  the  harvest,”  and  that  busy 
period  seems  likely  to  be  here  before  we  are  ready  for  it.  Swedes  are 
not  all  hoed  yet,  white  Turnips  have  hardly  been  touohed  (only  the 
earliest  ones),  then  all  have  to  be  run  over  again  for  weeds  and  doubles, 
so  there  is  muoh  to  be  done.  Some  piece  workmen  were  observed  this 
morning  going  to  work  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  That  is  the  way 
to  get  work  done,  but  the  men  will  not  make  long  days  now  as  readily 
as  they  once  did.  Of  the  party  we  saw  none  would  be  under  fifty  years  of 
age.  The  new  generation  would  not  do  such  a  thing,  as  to  go  to  work 
at  5.30  a.m. 

There  is  talk  of  harvest  in  a  fortnight.  All  we  can  say  is  that  the 
grain  will  not  be  properly  filled  in  that  time.  We  want  a  good  twenty, 
four  hours’  rain  for  everything.  Barley  and  Oats  are  beginning  to 
suffer  muoh  ;  Turnips  and  Swedes,  though  not  in  dire  necessity,  would  be 
much  benefited,  whilst  midseason  Potatoes  are  giving  up  and  will  be  a 
very  light  crop.  Late  varieties  have  not  felt  the  drought  so  much,  but 
need  a  good  rain  at  once  to  keep  them  going  forward.  A  fortnight  of 
hot  sun  and  drying  winds  has  indeed  made  a  transformation. 

Peas  for  pulling  green  have  shrivelled  up  instead  of  filling  properly. 
All  kinds  are  ready  at  once  for  a  glutted  market.  We  see  an  army  of 
women  pulling  Peas  as  we  write.  Will  the  market  return  compensate 
for  the  labour  ? 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  hay,  muoh  has  been  got  in 
perfect  condition  and  little  remains  out.  The  stacks  are  not  large, 
being  about  equal  to  last  year’s,  but  the  quality  is  very  good,  and  there 
will  be  no  waste.  Wise  farmers  will  get  their  hay  thatched  at  once,  for 
the  heat  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  thunderstorms,  which  may  spoil  a 
good  portion  of  the  roofing  if  not  protected. 

We  hear  of  local  appearances  of  the  diamond-backed  moth,  but  have 
not  observed  it  personally.  May  its  ravages  be  only  local,  for  we  have 
a  vividly  unpleasant  remembrance  of  its  visit  in  1891. 

Clover  stubbles  and  meadows  look  very  bare  and  brown  now  the  hay 
is  removed,  and  they  will  need  a  good  soaking,  or  there  will  be  little 
aftermath  for  the  lambs. 
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RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 

TO  THE  TRADE  ! 

DUTCH  BULBS! 

FRENCH  BDLBS !  and  ENGLISH  BULBS! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS 

Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOwl 
DROPS,  IRIS,  PA50NIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  <4  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

12,  TAVIST J CK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

JUST  OUT  ! 

Report  of  tl|e  Celebration  of  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
into  Great  Britain. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  BICENTENARY  COMMITTEE. 
Price  1/2. 

Office:  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  ^t.,  E.C. 


THOMSON’S 

VINE,  PLANT,  and 
VEGETABLE  MANURE 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

This  Valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in 
Public  favour. 

LARGELY  USED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent— Mr.  J.  GEOR  jE.H,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney 
Agent  for  Ctiannel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  PARSONS,  Maiket 
Place,  Guernsey. 

Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 
ALSO  ^rice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

THOMSON’S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 


&  Son’s 


CELEBRATED 


—  FOR  — 


Early  Forcing. 

- ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ - 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  - 
ROMAN  NARCISSUS, 
PAPER-WHITE  NARCISSUS, 

&c.,  &c. 

The  above  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  for  full 
descriptive  details  of  the  same  and’  other  BULBS 
for  forcing,  see  our  CATALOGUE  for  1901, 
which  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  our  Offices 
at  OVERVEEN,  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to 
our  General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Joumtiil  i)j|  Ijorticultuije, 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  1,  lnm. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chiysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  Ac.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


THIRTY  GOLD,  SILVEK-GILT,  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  for 


BEGONIA 


EXHIBITS 
ONLY. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  in  Existence. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  before  ordering. 

Yeovil 


B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS, 


Nurseries 


,  YEOYIL,  SOM. 


Price  2/6  ;  Post  Free,  2/7$. 

The  pine  apple  manual 

By  Contributors  to  the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture." 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Keing  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 


Office  :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


CABBAGE S 

FOR  AUTUMN  SOWING. 

The  best  and  hardiest  variety  Is  DICKSON'S 
PERFECTION,  6d.  per  pkt  .  1/6  per  oz. 

Also  highly  recommended— DICKSONS  NONSUCH,  4d.  per 
pkt.,  1/  peroz. ;  ELLAM’S  EARLY  SPRING,  4d.  per  pkt., 
lOd.  per  oz.  ;  MEIN’S  No.  1,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz.; 
WHEELER’S  IMPERIAL,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz.; 
MYATT’S  EARLY  OFFENHAM,  3d.  per  pkt.,  9d.  per  oz. 

For  all  other  • ee  s  for  prebent  and  later  solving  see  Descriptive 
Pried  Catalogue,  po-t  free  on  application  to — 

DICKSONS  GROWERS  CHESTER 


Tl\e  Old  and  the  New. 


URING  th  *  present  century  upon 
which  we  have  so  recently  entered, 
there  will,  doubtless,  be  wonderful 
advances  made  in  the  extension  of 
human  knowledge,  and  in  our 
methods  of  applying  that  knowledge 
with  the  object  of  solving  some  of  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  day.  Under  the 
influence  of  discoveries  continually  made, 
life  becomes  more  tolerable  in  some  respects,  its 
burdens  less  heavy  to  many,  while  othere  are 
overwhelmed  with  the  keenness  of  modem  com¬ 
petition.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  pleasures  and 
struggles  of  life  to-day  do  not  differ  so  much 
from  those  of  centuries  ago  as  our  admiration  for 
modernity  sometimes  leads  us  to  think.  As 
civilisation  advances,  life  becomes  more  complex, 
and  our  wants  are  increased  a  hundredfold,  so 
that,  although  we  appear  to  live  under  more 
favourable  conditions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
!  the  average  individual  sets  more  enjoyment  out  of 
life  ;  rather  perhaps  . is  it  that  we  strive  to  attain 
i  a  certain  object  which  we  think  will  be  to  our 
advantage,  while  we  neglect  to  enjoy  hosts  of 
simple  pleasures  around  us. 

To  all  engaged  in  pardoning  pursuits,  whether 
for  pleasure  or  profit,  the  thought  must,  I  think, 
often  arise  how  unlimited  is  the  enjoyment  to  be 
obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  our  ancient  art.  The 
gardening  instinct  reigns  to  som-  extent  in  every 
(  human  breast,  and  since  the  mighty  dictum,  “  By 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  breid,”  weut 
forth,  the  toiler  in  gardens  and  fields  earns  his 
bread  by  labour  more  congenial  than  that  which 
the  town  dweller  pursues  ;  and  the  result  of  modem 
life  seems  to  show  that  the  more  we  depart  from 
ancient  conditions  the  more  numerous  are  the 
Rstacles  which  stand  between  the  individual  and 
a  healthy  and  contented  existence.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  after  the  pendulum  has  for  years  been 
swinging  in  the  direction  of  life  in  the  towns  it 
should  show  signs  of  moving  again  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

So  far  I  have  jotted  down  a  few  thoughts,  in 

READERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  ‘  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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which  I  have  compared  old  conditions  of  life  with  new  ones.  Let  me 
carry  my  musing  somewhat  farther,  and  compare  modern  methods 
and  knowledge  with  the  results  achieved  in  the  days  of  yore.  We 
have  reason  to  be  proud  to-day  of  the  achievements  of  science  in 
connection  with  rapidity  of  communication  by  land  and  sea,  of  the 
wonderful  labour  saving  appliances  which  inventors  have  given  us, 
and  of  hosts  of  other  wonders,  as  well  as  in  the  spread  of  education 
generally.  With  all  such  advantages,  however,  there  are  many 
things  which  the  ancients  could  accomplish  which  are  lost  arts  to-day. 
That  wonderful  process  by  which  the  ancients  made  copper  as  bard 
as  steel,  is  to-day  unknown,  and  the  man  who  can  re-discover  it  would 
soon  move  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  The  ancients  made 
malleable  glass,  which  could  be  moulded  like  putty  :  no  one  can  do  so 
now,  although  there  are  uses  innumerable  to  which  it  could  be  put. 
Does  not  this  also  show  that,  although  human  knowledge  increases  in 
some  directions,  it  has  diminished  in  others  ? 

Let  me  now  turn  particularly  to  gardening  and  gardeners ;  here 
surely  many  will  say,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  mighty  strides  have 
been  made.  I  admit  it  seems  so  on  the  surface,  but  let  us  look  a 
little  deeper.  The  age  of  cheap  glass  and  heating  by  means  of  hot 
water  has  had  the  effect  of  multiplying  glass  structures  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  the  volume  of  gardening  under  glass  has  therefore  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  but  that  is  no  true  test  of  real  advance,  the  real 
test  lies  in  the  answer  to  this  question — viz  ,  “  Do  we  grow  the 
majority  of  crops  and  plants  in  our  gardens  better  than  formerly  ?  ”  I 
think  not.  The  grand  Grapes  of  thirty  years  ago  are  not  surpassed 
by  those  of  to-day.  The  Ericas  of  olden  times,  where  can  they  be 
equalled  to-day  ?  and  although  great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  raising  new  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  many  old 
standard  kinds  are  still  unsurpassed,  and  few  would  be  bold  enough  to 
affirm  that  we  grow  them  better  than  of  yore.  The  culture  of  the 
Pine  Apple — once  esteemed  as  the  king  of  fruits — is  not  yet  quite  a 
lost  art,  but  it  certainly  seems  likely  to  become  so.  No  ;  the  great 
increase  of  glass  s' ructures  has  not  led  to  proportionate  improvement 
in  methods  of  culture,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  brought  the  products 
grown  in  them  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  class  of  consumers. 

The  grand  old  private  gardens,  in  which  gardening  in  every  branch 
was  splendidly  carried  out,  are  rapidly  going  to  decay.  In  such 
gardens  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  maintain  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  throughout  the  year  ;  and  in  addition 
to  keep  everything  trim,  orderly,  and  attractive.  To-day  we  have 
hosts  of  establishments  in  which  some  branches  of  gardening  are 
splendidly  carried  out,  but  how  few  are  first-rate  in  every  department. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  all  experienced  gardeners  know  well  how 
vast  an  amount  of  skill,  judgment,  energy,  and  observation  is 
necessary  to  manage  an  all-round  establishment  well,  compared  with 
the  ease  in  which  a  few  prominent  features  may  be  well  carried  out ; 
and  the  verdict  must,  I  think,  be  that  the  men  who  accomplished  the 
former  task  were  giants  rmong  their  fellows.  The  older  order  has 
indeed  changed  ;  the  necessary  funds  to  keep  up  such  princely 
establishments  not  being  forthcoming  they  have  fallen  from  their  high 
estate,  and  gardeners  are  the  poorer  in  the  matter  of  establishments  m 
which  they  can  obtain  a  thorough  all-round  knowledse  oitheir  craft. 

One  result  of  the  gradual  decay  of  our  best  gardens  is,  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  dearth  of  thoroughly  trained  young  men  vrho 
have  gained  sound  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of  a  good 
garden,  although  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  specialists,  and  a  still  better 
supply  of  those  who  know  more  about  the  theory  than  the  practice  of 
gardening,  men  who  know  how  and  when  a  thing  should’be  done, 
but  who  in  putting  such  knowledge  into  practice  cannot  be  considered 
pronounced  successes.  I  am  no  pessimist,  and  do  not  telieve  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  long  continue,  because  the  groat  training  schools 
for  gardeners  which  have  recently  sprung  up  will  do  much  toward 
giving  young  men  a  correct  idea  of  the  principles  of  horticulture, 
i hough  they  do  not  supply  such  sound  all-round  training,  or  so 
strongly  impress  upon  the  student  the  importance  of  constant 
endeavour  as  the  all-round  gardens  of  old  did. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  men  who  s' and  very  high  in  the  calling,  on 
paper,  are  by  no  means  the  most  successful  in  practice.  A  man’s  intel¬ 
lect  is  only  capable  of  retaining  and  applying  a  limited  amount  of 
knowledge,  and  if  too  much  force  is  spent  in  pondering  on  theoretic 
problems  of  gardening,  there  is  too  little  energy  left  to  practise  garden¬ 
ing  unceasingly,  and,  while  doing  so,  exercise  that  keen  spirit  of  obser¬ 
vation  without  which  great  cultural  achievements  can  never  be  obtained. 
If  horticulture  is  to  still  press  onward,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
tome  theorists,  who  are  capable  of  giving  the  res:  It  of  their  researches 
n  simple  form  to  the  great  bedy  of  practical  workers,  for  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  to  hamper  the  latter  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
theory  is  to  lessen  their  capacity  for  continuous  practical  work.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  a  cultivator  should  have  at  his  finger  ends  the  botanical 
name  of  every  p'ant  or  crop  he  cultivates,  or  the  life  history  of  every 
injurious  insect,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should,  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  resourc<s  at  command,  and  cause  the  garden 
under  his  charge  to  smile  with  beauty  and  plenty. — Onward. 


Strawberries:  Tried  Sorts. 


Now  that  tl  e  present  season  for  Strawberries  is  quickly  drawing 
to  a  close,  it  behoves  those  who  wish  to  beep  up  to  date,  and  are 
anxious  to  maintain  a  rotation  of  the  best  varieties,  at  once  to 
commence  their  preparations  for  r-nother  season.  Layers  from  these 
varieties,  which  have  by  experience  been  proved  to  suit  ore’s  require¬ 
ments  and  the  locality  in  which  they  reside,  should  be  taken.  As  the 
majority  of  experienced  gardeners  have  proved  to  their  satisfaction, 
one  of  the  great  secrets  of  success  with  this  important  crop  is  early 
propagation,  for  which  a  reserve  bed  should  alway  s  be  planted  to  supply 
runners  only.  Any  that  are  “  blind  ”  should  be  discarded  ;  one  is  then 
sure  of  obtaining  the  future  stock  from  plants  of  a  fruitful  habit. 
For  layering,  I  prefer  small  turves  cut  some  3  or  4  inches  square, 
laying  a  stone  close  up  to  the  neck  of  the  runner;  this  helps  to  save 
so  much  labour  in  watering,  and,  of  course  kfeeps  it  in  position. 

The  quarters  for  their  reception  must  always  be  thoroughly  well 
prepared  in  the  winter  previous.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy  nature, 
such  as  I  have  to  deal  with  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  find  nothing 
better  than  good  fat  manure,  the  ground  being  bastard  trenched.  If 
wood  ashes  are  obtainable  these  will  Bupply  the  necessary  potash, 
though  these  last  two  seasons  I  have  been  very  successful  in  obtaining 
good  crops  by  supplying  potash  in  the  form  of  kainit  in  conjunction 
with  basic  slag  and  phosphate,  using  4  czs.  of  the  former,  and  8  ozs. 
of  the  latter  to  the  square  yard.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  use 
of  kainit  that  it  is  a  salt  containing  several  impurities.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  trench  the  ground  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  allow 
these  impurities  to  be  filtered  away.  My  practice  is  to  take  a 
supernumerary  crop,  such  as  Onions,  drawing  the  drills  sufficiently 
wide  apart  to  allow  the  runners  being  planted  so  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  between  every  other  row. 

Idonotlhink  the  majority  of  gardeners  have  fully  realised  the 
splendid  properties  of  basic  slag  for  fruit  culture.  It  is  not  a  complete 
manure,  its  chief  constituents  being  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  This 
must  also  be  used  in  early  winter  to  allow  its  full  benefits  being 
obtained  the  succeeding  season.  Early  in  the  spring  it  is  commendable 
to  follow  with  a  surface  dressing  of  superphosphate  and  lime,  using 
four  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  while  to  finish  the  swelling  crop  I  use- 
one  ounce  per  yard  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Now  as  regards  varieties.  I  grow  what  I  find  answers  my 
requirements.  First  in  order  of  ripening  comes  the  old  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  though  it  is  rather  small,  yet  it  is  of  good 
quality  and  colour.  A  few  early  dishes  are  taken,  and  the  remainder 
come  in  for  preserving.  Royal  Sovereign  follows  rather  closely,  and 
still  maintains  its  reputation,  though  I  must  admit  it  likes  a  heavier 
soil  than  mine.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  still  hard  to  beat,  and  for 
colour,  shape,  and  flavour,  worthily  holds  its  own.  Now  comes 
Competitor,  of  which,  more  than  for  its  heavy  cropping  capabilities, 
the  less  said  the  better.  But  do  not  discard  it,  for  in  a  severe  drought 
it  is  a  sure  and  heavy  cropper.  Then  we  have  Laxton’s  Commander, 
a  beautifully  flavoured  fruit,  which  travels  well,  is  a  fair  cropper,  and 
will  succeed  where  British  Queen  fails. 

Now  I  come  to  my  favourite,  and  that  is  Laxton’s  Latest  of  Allr 
though  the  name  is  not  justified,  it  being  more  of  a  midseason  variety  ; 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  should  be  grown  on  a  north 
border.  Layer  the  runners  as  early  as  possible,  and  plant  them  early- 
Crop  it  the  first  season,  whence  fine  fruit  will  be  produced.  Let  the 
plants  remain  a  second  year  and  it  will  be  seen  at  its  best  ;  after  then 
it  is  not  worth  keeping.  Under  this  treatment  it  gives  excellent 
results,  and  is  a  variety  which  should  be  included  in  every  collection^ 
Frogmore  Late  Pine  I  treat  in  a  similar  manner,  also  Loxford  Hall 
Seedling.  The  former  is  a  fair  cropper,  and  possesses  excellent  flavour  ; 
the  latter  is  also  good,  but  not  a  heavy  cropper. 

Of  the  newer  varieties  I  have  this  season  given  a  trial  to  Laxton’s 
Fillbasket.  It  seems  likely  to  prove  itself  entitled  to  its  name,  as  it 
is  an  enormous  cropper;  colour  blight  scarlet;  flesh  firm,  therefore  a 
good  traveller,  and  a  midseason  variety.  [We  can  endorse  Mr.  Hagon’s 
remarfis. — Ed.]  I  shall  try  it  for  forcing  next  season.  Trafalgar, 
sent  out  by  the  same  firm,  will  also  prove  itself  to  be  an  acquisition 
as  a  late  variety.  From  its  parentage  it  ought  to  succeed  best  if 
given  the  same  treatment,  and  on  a  north  border.  Of  the  perpetual 
bearing  varieties  I  grow  St.  Joseph.  I  cannot  say  much  tor  its 
flavour  as  a  dessert  kind,  but  for  fruit  salads,  compSte,  &c.,  it 
ought  to  be  grown,  and  should  be  included  in  every  collection,  if 
only  for  that  purpose. — Geo.  Hagon,  Fowley ,  Hants. 

[We  would  heartily  recommend  our  correspondent  and  all  Straw¬ 
berry  growers  to  secure  The  Laxton.  We  have  given  our  opinion 
of  it  already,  and  are  thoroughly  confident  that  in  it,  gardeners  will 
find  the  variety  of  the  future.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have 
short  notes  from  other  correspondents  on  their  opinion  of  varieties,, 
and  how  they  have  behaved  this  year. — Ed.] 
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Phalaenopsis  Manni. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Richards  interestingly  referred  to  this  bright  and  pretty 
species’on  page  73  of  last  week’s  issue,  and  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration  bears  out  his  remarks  as  made.  Growers  lacking  this  species 
might  be  induced  to  give  it  a  trial. 


now  be  well  watered  and  kept  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  with  their 
heads  well  up  to  the  light. 

Odontoglossums  are  rather  erratic  in  their  habits  of  growth,  and 
some  plants  are  sure  to  be  more  forward  than  others.  When  it  is 
evident  that  the  young  shoots  are  sufficiently  forward — i.e.,  when 
roots  are  about  to  be  produced,  they  may  be  given  new  material, 
but  nothing  like  a  general  potting  must  take  place  before  the  end  ot 
August  or  September.  Any  plants  that  are  repotted  should  be  stood 
by  themselves  in  the  coolest  and  moistest  part  of  the  house,  and  given 
heavy  shading  until  they  recover.  Although  the  roots  need  keeping 
a  little  drier  after  repotting,  water  must  be  more  frequently  applied, 
the  apparent  paradox  being  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
compost  dries  far  more  rapidly  than  the  old. 

Few  people  nowadays  grow  the  beautiful  large  growing  Yandas, 


PHALAENOPSIS  MANNI. 


The  Week’*  Cultural  Notes. 

In  the  warm  house  Calanthes  will  now  be  growing  very  freely,  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  will  be  forming.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  when 
feeding  at  the  roots  with  liquid  manure  should  be  practised ;  but  it  is 
«aBy  to  overdo  this  kind  of  thing  with  Orchids,  and  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  a  large  plethoric  bulb  produces  finer  flowers,  or  more  of 
them,  than  a  medium  sized  well-developed  one.  Only  when  the  plants 
are  growing  in  small  pots  or  a  poor  soil  should  they  need  feeding,  and 
the  manure  water  used  should  be  weak,  and  at  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  house.  Catasetums,  Cycnoches,  and  Mormodes  should 


Aerides,  and  others  of  a  like  habit  that  used  to  be  so  popular.  Those 
who  do  should  be  careful  not  to  keep  them  too  hot  at  this  season,  and 
to  see  that  the  temperature  is  well  balanced  by  air  and  moisture.  They 
like  roomy  quarters,  and  are  seldom  satbfactory  in  small  houses  with 
their  heads  against  the  glass.  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor,  and  its 
varieties  are  quite  comfortable"  now  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  the 
atmosphere  here  is  quite  congenial  to  them. 

The  weather  of  the  last  few  days  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to 
always  have  the  fires  laid  ready  even  in  summer.  A  drop  of  over  20°  in 
the  outside  temperature  in  ahout  as  many  hours  is  bound  to  be  felt  by 
such  sensitive  subjects  as  Orchids,  and  unless  a  little  warmth  is  at 
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command,  ihe  night  temperature  will  read  lar  too  low  for  the  tropical 
kinds.  For  the  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  better,  as  the  bouses  may  be  left  open  day  and  night,  the 
plants  revelling  in  the  cool  moist  air.  The  least  warmth  in  the  pipes  is 
sufficient  in  any  case,  just  enough  to  keep  the  air  moving  and  prevent 
stagnation,  the  latter  condition  being  most  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  the  dreaded  spot  and  other  fungoid  troubles. 

OdontogloBsum  deltogloesum. 

The  blossoms  of  this  species  are  very  distinct,  pretty  and  bright  in 
colour,  and  very  freely  produced.  In  habit  it  is  like  0.  gloriosum,  but 
the  flowers  are  quite  distinct.  They  occur  on  branching  spikes,  and 
are  bright  yellow  in  ground  colour  with  large  blotches  of  reddish 
brown.  It  delights  in  a  cool,  shady,  and  moist  atmosphere  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  more  light  and  air  it  has  the  better,  provided  the 
sun’s  rays  are  not  directly  on  the  plants.  The  house  in  which  these 
plants  grow  should  always  feel  pleasantly  cool  on  entering  from  the 
external  air  in  summer;  unless  it  is  so  they  will  not  long  be  satisfactory. 

Oncidium  CioesuB. 

Orchids  that  flower  in  late  summer  are  always  acceptable,  and  tl  is 
pretty  species  is  especially  welcome  owing  to  its  distinctness.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  blotched  with  brown  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  lip  there  is  a  deep  blackish  purple  area  that  is 
very  telling  and  showy.  Not  beiDg  a  very  strong  grower  large  pots 
are  unnecessary  for  it,  but  the  plants  do  very  well  in  the  small 
suspending  pans  i  ow  so  much  used  for  Orchids.  The  best  compost 
for  it  is  three  parts  of  clean  sphagnum  moss  to  one  of  peat.  A  few 
small  crocks  may  be  mixed  with  it,  and  the  drainage  should  fill  about 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  pan. 

Epidendrum  (Nanodes)  Medusae. 

This  is  a  most  wonderful  species,  the  blossoms  beirg  among  ihe 
most  singular  and  weird  looking  in  the  whole  Orchid  family.  They 
are  greenish  yellow  in  colour,  with  a  purple  suffusion  on  the  sepals  and 
petals,  while  the  lip  is  deep  maroon  purple  bearing  a  deep  fringe  formed 
by  the  cutting  up  of  the  lip  into  fine  filaments.  A  plant  noted  during 
the  week  was  carrying  sx  flowering  shoots  with  an  aggregate  (1 
fourteen  flowers,  and  in  this  form  it  is  very  attractive.  Being  a  native 
of  Ecuador,  quite  cool  treatment  suits  it  best. —  E.  K.  R. 


Cucunibers. 


For  a  supply  of  fruit  during  the  winter  seed  should  now  be  sown. 
There  are  many  varieties,  but  none  surpass  Telegraph,  Rochford’s 
Market,  Cardiff  Castle,  and  Syon  House  strains  in  selected  stocks. 
The  plants  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  August  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  in  a  light,  well-heated  structure 
will  commence  bearing  early  in  winter,  and  yield  a  supply  up  to  spring. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  house  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  soil  free 
from  eelworm.  For  cleansing  the  house,  especially  where  there  has 
been  fungoid  disease,  a  preparation  of  iron  sulphate  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage.  It  should  be  used  in  solution,  1  part  sulphate  of  iron 
to  20  parts  water,  with  1  part  in  450  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
water  50  gallons,  sulphuric  acid  1  pint,  iron  sulphate  25  lbs.  Prepare 
the  solution  in  a  wooden  tub  or  barrel,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  acts 
injuriously  upon  a  metal  vessel.  Place  in  the  iron  sulphate,  and  pour 
upon  it  the  sulphuric  acid,  then  add  by  degrees  the  50  gallons  of  water. 
After  the  old  soil  has  been  removed,  and  the  remains  of  a  previous  crop 
cleared  away,  the  walls  and  other  parts  of  the  house  should  be  drenched 
with  the  solution.  This  destroys  spores,  resting  or  otherwise,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  in  crevices  of  woodwork  or  brickwork,  or  on 
the  ground  or  floor  of  the  house.  The  treatment  must  precede 
re-occupation  of  the  house  some  time,  otherwise  the  foliage  of  the 
Cucumber  plants  would  be  injured,  if  not  completely  destroyed.  The 
solution  also  acts  well  against  animal  pests,  from  eelworms  up  to  red 
spider  and  thrips. 

Eelworms,  however,  may  be,  and  usually  are,  as  regards  root-stem 
eelworm,  Tylenchus  obtusus,  and  stem  eelworm,  T.  devastatrix,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  soil.  They  are  associated  with  native  vegetation,  and 
almost  inseparable  from  the  roots  of  plants  passing  from  a  living  into  a 
decayed  state.  Heating  the  turf  to  a  temperature  of  212°  certainly 
destroys  present  eelworms,  as  they  succumb  to  heat  over  125°.  Baking 
the  soil,  or  even  steaming  it,  at  high  temperatures,  practically  renders 
turf  sterile,  so  that  the  heating,  if  practised,  must  not  be  excessive. 
Watering  the  soil  a  short  time  in  advance  of  planting  with  Little’s 
soluble  phenyle  or  Jeyes’  fluid,  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
is  generally  effective.  The  treatment  should  be  given  at  least  a 
week  in  advance  of  sowing  or  planting.  In  the  case  of  manure  it 
should  be  naturally  heated,  the  short,  fresh  material  being  thrown  into 
a  heap,  and  when  heated  so  that  the  hand  cannot  be  borne  on  it  for  a 
short  time,  turn  outside  to  inside,  top  to  bottom,  and  let  it  heat  again. 
If  then  spread  out  so  as  to  prevent  further  heating  it  will  have  lost 
very  little  manurial  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  practically  free  from 
eelworms  or  similar  animal  pests,  therefore  suitable  for  mixing  with 
loam  for  growing  Cucumbers. —  Grower. 


Currant  Aphides. 


During  the  present  season  consirerable  damage  has  been,  and  i» 
still  being,  done  to  Currants  by  aphides  or  plant  lice.  In  some  districts 
the  bushes  are  quite  ruined,  the  leaves  turning  brown  and  shrivelled 
up,  and  the  fruit  falling  off,  the  bunches  “  shanking  ”  in  consequence 
of  the  abnormal  presence  of  these  pests.  The  rapid  increase  of  the 
“plant  lice”  is  due  to  the  recent  long  spell  of  dry,  warm  weather,  so 
favourable  to  the  development  of  these  insects,  so  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  the  fruit  and  health  of  the  bushes.  Aphides  are 
usually  more  or  less  prevalent  on  the  Currants,  and  are  always 
liable  under  certain  climatic  conditions,  such  as  existed  during  the- 
past  June,  to  increase  to  an  injurious  extent. 

Currant  bushes  should  therefore  be  washed  early  in  the  year  just 
as  regularly  as  Apple,  Plum,  and  Pear  trees.  Four  species  of  aphides, 
or  dolphins,  occur  on  the  three  kinds  of  Currants,  two  more  or  less 
confined  to  the  Currant  and  other  Ribes — namely,  the  Currant  blister 
aphis  (Rhopalosiphum  ribis  of  Linnaeus, and  Myzus  ribis  of  Linnaeus); 
the  third  species  found  is  the  Cherry  aphis  (Myzus  cerasi,  Fabricius),  a 
fourth  species  is  at  present  unidentified.  The  two  true  Ribes  species 
work  in  a  slightly  different  way.  One,  R.  ribis,  produces  reddish, 
reddish-brown,  or  yellow  blister-like  gal  s  ou  the  surface  of  the  leaves, 
whilst  Myzus  ribis  often  causes  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  especially  on  the 
top  shoots.  Both  species  are  equally  difficult  to  destroy  after  they 
commence  to  breed  in  numbers,  owing  to  their  being  hidden,  and  more 
or  less  protected  in  the  hollows  of  the  blisters  and  under  the  curled-up 
leaves.  The  galled  patches  are  chiefly  noticed  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  where  they  are  blister-like  ;  below  they  are  concave  In  this 
cavity  the  aphides  live  and  breed,  increasing  the  area  of  the  diseased 
patch  as  they  develop.  Numerous  blisters  may  be  formed  on  one  leaf, 
varying  in  size  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  an  inch  in  length. 
Occasionally  a  moss-like  growth  may  be  seen  inside  and  outside 
these  galls.  The  leaves  so  attacked  shrivel  away,  but  the  fruit  often 
falls  owing  to  loss  of  sap  long  before  the  leaves  die.  Neither  of  these 
aphides  are  said  to  form  much  “  boneydew,”  hence  the  diseased 
appearance  of  the  leaf  is  often  not  noticed  as  being  of  insect  origin 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  attack  unless  an  examination  has  been 
made  of  the  under  surface.  The  fruit  has  been  particularly  noticed  to 
“  run  i  ff,”  before  the  leaves  die  away,  on  poor  soil  or  where  the 
drainage  is  bad,  or  on  so-called  “  pinnocky  ”  spots  cn  the  green-sand 
soil  of  Kent.  Later  “  honeydew  ”  becomes  abundant,  being  especially 
formed  by  the  leaf-curling  species;  on  Black  Currants  the  “honey- 
dew”  often  gives  a  shiny  and  sticky  appearance  to  the  whole  bush. 

Myzus  ribis  is  especially  found  on  the  Black  Currant,  but  also  on 
the  Red  and  White,  and  sometimes  on  the  Gooseberry.  Rhopalosiphum 
ribis  is  more  often  found  on  the  Red  Currant  than  the  former  species, 
but  is  also  abundant  on  the  Black  and  White. 

The  insects  spread  chiefly  by  means  of  winged  generations,  which 
appear  every  now  and  then,  flying  fiom  bush  to  bush,  and  there  setting 
up  fresh  areas  of  disease.  These  winged  generations  may  occur  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  May,  but  usually  not  until  June.  These  two 
insects  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  one  ;  the  late  Miss  Ormerod 
merely  called  them  Aphis  ribis,  but  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct. 
Myzus  ribis  cccurs  abundantly  on  the  Continent ;  Kaltenbach  speaks 
of  it  as  destructive  in  Germany,  ana  Taschenberg  also  refers  to  it  as 
forming  lumps  and  curling  up  the  leaves.  It  appears  to  have  been 
imported  into  America,  for  Saunders  mentions  it  as  an  imported  insect. 
Lintner  also  says  it  is  destructive  in  the  States. 

Life  History. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  two  commonest  Currant  aphides 
are  different,  but  their  life  history  is  very  similar. 

(I.)  Rhopalosiphum  ribis,  L. — The  wingless  viviparous  female,  or 
“  mother  queen,”  is  shiny  vreen,  mottled  with  darker  green  ;  legs, 
cornicles,  and  antennae  pale  green ;  eyes  red.  In  form  it  is  oval  and 
convex,  and  larger  than  the  lollowing  species  (II.),  the  body  being 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  The  wingless  females  are  found  under 
the  leaves  and  cause  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  blisters.  They 
appear  first  of  all  in  April,  and  occur  continuously  until  July  and 
even  August.  Every  now  and  then  the  lice  to  which  they  give 
rise  turn  into  pupae,  rudiments  of  wings  appearing  as  wing  buds. 

The  pupa  is  green,  and  does  not  differ  much  from  the  wingless 
female  or  larvae.  The  winged  viviparous  female,  which  arises  from 
the  pupa,  is  yellowish  green  with  black  head,  antennae,  joints  to  the 
legs,  black  thorax  with  a  yellow  band  in  front ;  the  abdomen  is  bright 
yellowish  green,  with  dark  spots  and  patches  on  the  dorsum  and  sides; 
yellow  honey-tubes,  swollen  towards  the  apex;  ochreous  legs  with 
dark  joints.  These  winged  temales  fly  from  bush  to  bush.  In  the 
autumn  or  late  summer  males  and  ovigerous  females  are  formed ;  the 
egg-laying  female,  after  being  fertilised,  depositing  her  lew  brown 
elongated  eg; s  on  the  last  year’s  growth  of  a  twig  just  under  the 
broken  rind  or  upon  it.  Here  the  eggs  remain  all  the  winter.  A 
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number  of  the  winged  females  seem  to  leave  the  bushes  at  the  end  of 
-July,  but  som9  always  remain.  This  aphis,  besides  feeding  on  the 
Red,  B  ack,  nd  White  Currant,  also  attacks  the  Gooseberry,  and  it 
has  been  f  uml  in  the  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  opulus),  the  Nipple 
Wort  (Lapsaua  vulgaris),  and  the  S  >w  Thistle  (Sonchus). 

(II.)  Nyzus  ribis ,  Linn. — Tnis  plant-louse  can  easily  be  told  from 
the  lormer  by  its  olive,  not  black,  head,  and  its  black  cornicles  and 
irr<  gularly  black  ornamented  abdomen  in  the  winged  female.  It 
occurs  from  April  to  August,  especially  in  the  Black  Currant  and 
■Gooseberry,  but  also  on  the  Red  Currant  ;  it  is  said  to  cause  blis'ers 
similar  to  (L).  It  often  causes  the  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots  to 
curl  and  twist  up.  It  is  apparently  the  Rhopalosiphum  ribis  of  Koch. 
The  apterous  or  wingless  female,  which  appears  in  the  spring,  is 
shiny  yellowish  green,  with  dark  green  mottlings,  elongated  oval  in 
form,  and  with  curious  capitate  nairs  in  front;  the  cornicles  and  legs 
are  pale  green,  and  the  eyes  reddish.  The  lice  or  larvae  are  pale  green. 
When  the  leaves  lose  their  sap  they  turn 
to  put  ae,  and  then  to  winged  females. 

The  pupa  of  this  species  is  shiny  yellowish 
grren,  with  two  horny  spots  on  the  occiput. 

The  winged  viviparous  female  is  bright 
green,  with  pde  olive  head,  brown  thorax 
with  an  olive  band  across  the  prothorax, 
irregular  trausverse  hands  and  spots  on  the 
abdomen,  and  four  or  five  dark  lateral 
spots ;  the  deep  olive  gr6en  to  black 
cornicles  are  cylindrical  in  form,  and  the 
deep  gret  n  legs  have  olive  tarsi.  The  eyes 
are  again  red  in  colour  in  the  larvae. 

Towards  July  many  leave  the  Currants, 

■but  as  in  the  lormer  species  some  always 
remain,  and  give  rise  to  viviparous  females 
and  males,  the  former  depositing  their  long 
brown  eggs  under  the  exfoliated  rind, 
attaching  them  to  it  by  a  gummy  ex¬ 
cretion  ;  here  they  remain  until  the  spring, 
when  they  give  rise  to  larvae,  which  soon 
grow  into  the  ‘‘mother  queens.”  The 
wingless  female  is  smaller  than  the  former 
species,  being  little  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  an  inch  loDg.  It  also  occurs  on  the 
'Gooseberry,  and  it  has  been  noticed  to  curl 
up  the  leaves  and  deform  the  shoots  more 
often  than  the  former  species.  Lintner 
also  relers  to  it  as  contorting  the  leaves. 

Natural  Enemies. —  The  larvae  and 
adults  of  the  two-spotted  ladybird  (Adalia 
bipunctata)  ere  often  to  be  found  feeding 
amongst  tne  colonies  of  lice,  and  do  in¬ 
estimable  good  in  keeping  them  in  check. 

Larvae  of  several  species  of  hover  flies 
(Syrphidae)  also  feed  on  them,  their  leecb- 
like  repulsive  green  or  dull  red  larvae 
living  amongst  the  lice  in  the  blisters  or 
curled  leaves,  and  each  devouring  as  many 
as  twenty  lice  in  a  day.  Ichneumons  do 
not  aipeir  to  be  parasitic  on  either  of 
the-e  species,  nor  do  the  lace-wiDg  or 
golden-eye  flies  (Cnrysopi)  seem  to  feed 
on  them. 


and  quassia  wash.  Paraffin  emulsion  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way  : — Mix  equal  portions  of  boiling  softsoap  solution  and  paraffin 
together,  then  churn  them  up  by  means  of  a  force  pump  until  a  creamy 
emulsion  is  produced.  When  required  for  use,  mix  the  concentrated 
softsoap  and  paraffin  solution  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  soft  water. 
Quassia  wash  may  be  substituted  for  paraffin  emulsion,  but  it  is  rather 
more  troublesome  to  prepare.  The  usual  formula  is  as  follows  : — 
Extract  of  5  lbs.  to  10  lbs.  of  boiled  quassia  chips;  6  lbs.  to  8  lbs.  of 
softsoap;  100  gallons  of  water.  Trie  quassia  should  be  boiled  separately 
tor  two  hours  in  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  it  liquid.  The  softsoap 
should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  then  added  to,  and  well  mixed  with, 
the  quassia,  the  whole  being  then  pl  ced  in  and  mixed  with  100  gallons 
of  soft  water.  If  the  fruit  is  fairly  forward  it  is  not  advisable  to 
employ  the  paraffin  emulsion,  as  it  might  affect  the  flavour. 
Early  spraying  of  the  plantations  with  paraffin  emulsion  is  the 
correct  treatment,  and  will  prevent  considerable  loss,  which  cannot 

be  repaired  when  once  the  lice  have 
got  a  firm  hold.  —  (“  Board  of  Agricultuie 
Leaflet,  No.  fi8.”) 


Hints  About  Lilinms. 


Prevention  and  Treatment. 


Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  attack 
of  these  Currant  lice.  Black  Currants 

should  be  cut  very  hard  in  the  autumn  after  an  attack,  and  the 
strippings  carried  away  and  burnt.  By  so  doing  many  eggs 
will  be  destioyed.  Probably  some  benefit  would  be  derived  bv  the 
winter  washing  with  caustic  alkali  wash.  The  use  of  this  spray  is 
not  only  to  rid  the  plant  of  vegetal  incumbrances — moss  and  lichens, 
which  shelter  various  hibernating  msects — but  it  also  affects  the  eggs 
of  certain  insects,  such  as  Chermes  and  some  Aphididse.  It  will  also 
remove  me  scales  of  Leucanium  ribis,  often  noticed  on  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bushes. 

Caustic  alkali  wash  is  prepared  in  the  following  way  : — Dissolve 
1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  and  1  lb.  of  carbonate  of  potash  separately  in 
water,  then  mix  the  two  together  and  add  to  10  gallons  of  soft  water  ; 
then  add  to  this  j  lb.  of  dissolved  softsoap  (Chiswick).  Spray  over 
the  bushes  about  February.  When  aphides  are  present  on  the  bushes 
it  is  most  important  to  spray  early  in  the  year,  directly  the  lice  are 
seen  ;  tnat  is,  before  the  blisters  appear  or  the  leaves  become  curled 
>up  ;  the  lice  can  then  be  readily  reached  by  the  spray,  which  cannot 
•be  done  later  in  the  year. 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  plant  lice  are  paraffin  emulsion 


Campanula  machostyla. 
(See  page  105.) 


Lilium  loi  giflorum,  L.  Harrissi,  aDd 
L.  Krsetzeri  are  perhaps  more  largely 
grown  in  pots  than  any  other  species  and 
varieties,  because  their  pure  white  flowers 
are  always  in  great  demand.  For  this 
reason  any  remarks  which  show  the  way 
to  overcome  defects  of  culture  will,  I 
think,  be  welcomed  by  many.  I  doubt  not 
that  many  cultivators  have,  like  myself, 
noticed  that  sometimes  a  batch  of  plants, 
just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  will 
prove  disappointing  in  consequence  of  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  at  the  edges.  This 
does  not  materially  affect  the  quality  of 
the  blooms,  but  it  is  a  disfigurement  to 
plants  intended  for  use  in  pots.  I  was 
recently  somewhat  puzzled  for  a  time  at 
the  behavour  of  two  batches  of  plants. 
The  bulbs  were  obtained  from  the  same 
source,  and  were  potted  in  similar  soil,  yet 
in  one  case  the  foliage  was  perfectly 
healthy,  in  the  other  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  at  the  edges.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  discovered  the  cause  at  last, 
and  a  remedy  too.  When  Liliums  are 
potted  a  common  practice  is  to  plunge 
them  over  the  pots  in  ashes  or  cocoa  fibre, 
and  they  are  often  left  in  the  plunging 
material  until  growth  has  advanced  con¬ 
siderably.  The  result  is  that  fleshy  roots 
form  at  the  base  of  the  stem  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  potting  compost.  When 
removed  from  the  plunging  material  the 
young  roots  are  exposed  to  a  dry  atmo- 
spheie,  and  the  leaves  consequently  suffer. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
removed  from  the  plunging  material  before 
young  roots  have  formed  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  or  others  which  have  not  been 
plunged,  show  not  the  slightest  sign  of  turning  vellow  at  the  edges  of 
the  leaves ;  yet  all  have  in  otner  respects  received  the  same  treatment. 
This  moral  may,  I  think,  be  applied — viz.,  remove  Liliums  from  their 
plunging  material  early,  or  do  not  plunge  at  all;  and  L  should 
perhaps  add  that  if  by  any  chance  they  remained  plunged  till  the 
roots  already  described  have  f  rmed,  stand  the  pots  in  larger  ones,  ana 
add  fresh  soil  to  cover  the  young  roots  before  they  are  exposed  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  a  greenhouse  in  summertime. — H.  D. 


Trees  of  the  Cay  City. — Paris,  that  delights  in  everything 
calculated  to  add  to  its  comfort  and  attraoti' eness,  is  reported  to  have 
planted  half  a  million  shade  trees  within  the  past  decade,  and  sho 
spends  £20,000  a  year  to  keep  them  in  order  and  to  plant  new  ones. 
Every  street  for  a  certain  width  is  entitled  to  a  row  of  trees  on  either 
side,  while  every  street  of  a  certain  greater  width  gets  a  double  row. 
The  cities  of  Italy  sometimes  go  further  than  Paris  in  this  matter. 
They  take  infinite  pains  to  train  the  young  growing  trees  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  the  largest  possible  area  of  shade. 
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Seasonable  Notes. 


The  chief  requirement  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  present  time 
consist  in  affording  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots,  so  that  there  is  no 
check  afforded  the  plants  which  will  bring  on  mildew  or  encourage  an 
attack  from  aphides.  The  latter  are  troublesome  when  they  effect  a 
lodgment  in  the  points  of  shoots,  and  cover  the  under  sides  of  leaves 
with  colonies  of  them.  Their  presence  certainly  indicates  lack  of 
attention,  chiefly  in  watering.  They  are  not  usually  very  troublesome 
to  plants  carefully  managed  from  the  first,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  water,  with  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid,  alike  in 
the  early  stages  as  later  on.  These  pests,  however,  if  they  do  attack 
the  plants,  may  be  exterminated,  and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  dust 
with  tobacco  powder,  then  syringe  and  wash  it  off.  An  effective 
insecticide  is,  however,  more  likely  to  cleanse  the  plants  quickly.  Laying 
them  on  their  sides  and  directing  the  solution  full  upon  them  is  more 
certain  of  destroying  them  at  once  than  applying  powder,  which  must 
afterwards  be  washed  off.  Earwigs,  too,  must  be  guarded  against,  as 
they  are  destructive  to  the  points  of  shoots,  and  frequently  eat  away 
young  growths  and  cripple  buds.  Some  varieties  are  affected  more 
than  others,  and  these  should  be  specially  attended  to  in  the  matter 
of  trapping  the  pests.  Hollow  Bean  stalks,  strips  of  brown  paper, 
laid  amoDg  the  plants  are  suitable  hiding  places  ;  also  small  pots  partly 
filled  with  moss  and  hay,  and  inverted  cn  the  stakes,  will  catch  many, 
examining  the  traps  frequently  and  destroying  all  found. 

Some  of  the  strong  rooted  varieties,  that  are  filling  their  pots  with 
roots,  will  be  materially  assisted  in  retaining  their  bottom  leaves,  and 
the  colour  of  the  foliage  generally,  if  weak  applications  of  liquid 
manure  and  soot  water  are  applied  once  or  twice  weekly.  Strong 
manures  must  not  be  given  too  frequently,  especially  where  growth  is 
active  and  buds  are  not  showing.  Just  at  this  period  it  is  possible  to 
cause  growth  to  be  too  rampant,  so  stimulants  must  be  given  with 
care.  Where  room  has  teen  left  at  potting  time  to  afford  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  fresh  soil,  some  varieties  that  have  produced  abundance  of 
rootlets  near  the  surface  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  layer  of  material, 
consisting  of  loam  chopped  up,  one-fourth  manure,  and  a  pound  of 
artificial  manure  to  each  bushel  mixed  in.  A  mixture  of  this  kind 
may  be  kept  at  hand  in  a  dry  position,  and  as  plants  from  time  to 
time  appear  to  need  assistance,  give  them  a  top-dressing.  The 
watering  for  a  time  afterwards  must  be  done  with  a  rosed  can,  so  as 
not  to  wash  holes  in  the  soil. 

As  far  as  possible  keep  the  main  stems  spaced  cut,  in  order  that 
they  may  receive  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Tall  varieties  with  ser  eral 
stems  should  have  these  tied  out  on  the  wires,  while  busby  plants 
ought  to  have  each  separate  shoot  staked  out,  and  small  superfluous 
growths  entirely  removed.  The  retaining  of  buds  will  be  the  next 
important  matter  requiring  attention.  Naturally  late  flowering 
varieties  which  are  expected  to  flower  early  must  have  buds  secured 
by  the  middle  of  August.  From  that  date  onwards  continue  to 
secure  buds  as  they  become  ready. — S.  D. 

- <♦#♦> - • 

Book  Notice. 


British  Trees.* 

A  handsomely  bound  took,  containing  thirty-one  full  page 
illustrations.  On  these  points  the  work  is  commendable,  one  of  those 
that  a  gentleman  with  means  might  well  invest  in  as  an  additional 
ornament  to  his  library.  Not  that  the  illustrations  of  the  chosen 
trees  are  at  all  what  they  might  have  beeD,  however.  Most  of  the 
photographs  have  been  taken  in  Surrey  or  places  in  the  Midlands, 
and  naturally  the  finest  specimen  trees  of  their  several  kinds  are 
not  all  to  be  found  in  so  restricted  a  sphere.  The  illustration  of  a 
Birch  tree  is  no  more  like  the  typical  and  elrgantly  beautiful 
individuals  we  have  seen  on  the  sides  of  Scottish  and  Highland 
glens  than  an  ordinary  Service  Tree  is.  The  author  has  attempted  to 
depict  a  great  variety  of  different  trees  on  the  same  scale  of  magnitude; 
that  is,  each  tree,  whether  a  giant  Oak,  Horse  Chestnut,  or  Beech,  has 
been  photographed  by  the  same  camera  that  was  equally  employed 

*  British  Trees,  with  illustrations  ;  by  Hon.  Stanhope  Tollemache,  B.A. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Company,  Ltd.  Price  14s.  nett. 


to  “take”  such  dwarfcr  trees  as  the  common  Holly,  the  False 
Acacia,  Cherry,  and  White  Thom.  The  adoption  has  had  this  result, 
that  the  characters  of  all  the  trees  have  been  reduced  or  magnified  as 
the  case  happens,  and  instead  of  being  distinctive,  they  are  all 
uniform,  and  do  not  confront  one  in  their  honest  types. 

The  author  again  has  entitled  his  book  “  British  Trees,”  but  he 
includes  also  trees  that  have  become  naturalised,  such  as  the  Sweet 
Chestnut,  the  Tulip  Tree,  Sequoia,  and  Walnut  amoDgst  others.  Of 
course  the  literature  on  tree  growth,  arboriculture,  and  allied  phases 
in  this  domain  of  authorship,  is  meagre,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
to  all  who,  in  aoy  manner  whatever,  help  us  to  know  more  about 
trees,  and  to  cause  us  to  love  them  more  and  value  them  as  they 
should  be  valued.  Yet  what  we  have  written  in  review  of  this  book 
is  the  simple  expression  of  our  convictions  on  certain  of  its  features. 
The  text  accompanying  each  illustration  is  valuable,  and  so  far  as 
we  have  read,  and  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  accurate.  The  author 
perhaps  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  limited  practical' 
experience  of  some  of  the  species,  but  that  does  not  affect  the  value  of 
his  teaching  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  enjoyed  reading  many  of  the 
piquant  little  articles  on  individual  trees,  and  will  presently  quote 
one  in  extenso  to  show  the  character  of  the  other  writings. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Tollemache  disarms  the  critic,  for  he  states 
that  he  has  “no  intention  of  treating  of  the  subject  from  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view.”  “  Our  main  purpose,”  he  says,  “  is  to  give 
a  description  of  forest  trees  in  a  concise  and  popular  form.”  The  book 
consists  of  ninety-eight  pages  (6^  inches  by  9f  inches),  the  paper 
being  very  solid  and  smoothly  rolled.  The  typ  graphy  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Following  is  a  sample  chapter,  and  deals  with  the 
Poplar. 

The  Poplar. 

The  White  Poplar,  P.  alba,  the  Black  Poplar,  P.  nigra,  and  the 
Asp,  P.  tremula,  are  all  believed  to  be  indigenous  to  this  country. 
“  Some  derive  the  word  populus,”  it  is  said,  “  from  paipallo.  to  vibrate 
or  shake  ;  others  suppose  that  the  tree  obtained  its  name  from  having 
been  used  in  ancient  times  to  decorate  the  public  places  in  Rome,  where 
it  was  called  arbor populi,  or  the  tree  of  the  people.”  Like  its  ally  the 
Willow,  the  Poplar  is  a  dioecious  plant,  producing  only  one  sex  on  an 
individual  tree;  but  in  the  Poplar  the  leaves  are  wide  and  short, 
whereas  in  the  Willow  they  are  long  and  narrow.  The  bark  of  the 
Poplar,  too,  except  that  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  and  of  some  old  Black 
Poplars,  is  inclined  to  be  smooth,  while  the  bark  of  the  Willow  is  rough. 
The  leaves  of  the  Poplar  are  triangular.  They  expand  in  May,  and  are 
retained  till  late  in  the  autumn,  when  they  turn  to  a  lemon  yellow 
colour.  The  male  catkins,  which  are  very  large  and  of  a  purplish  red, 
appear  about  the  end  of  March.  Owing  to  their  long  and  thin  foot¬ 
stalks,  the  pale  green  shining  leaves  of  the  Poplar  become  agitated  by 
the  slightest  breeze — a  feature  still  more  observable  in  the  Asp,  on 
which  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  flattened. 

When  Zephyrs  wake,  • 

The  Aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake. 

In  the  White  Poplar  the  leaves  are  lobed,  and  covered  with  a  white' 
down  underneath.  As  the  tree  grows  up,  the  bark  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  stem  and  branches  becomes  a  greyish  white.  The  leaves  of  thb 
Black  Poplar  are  not  lobed ;  the  edges  are  serrated,  they  are  smooth  on 
both  sides,  and  of  a  paler  green  beneath.  The  Black  Poplar  is  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  and  it  produces  the  best  timber,  which  would  be 
more  extensively  used  for  rough  boarding  if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
importations  of  cheap  foreign  deal.  It  is  very  adaptable  for  boards  on 
which  wheelbarrows  are  run,  the  tough  nature  of  the  wood  rendering  it 
less  liable  to  splinter  than  deal.  In  point  of  fact,  the  cost  of  falling 
and  sawing  is  as  much  as  Poplar  timber  is  worth  in  the  present  day, 
unless  it  lies  very  handy.  The  timber  of  the  Asp  is  comparatively 
worthless. 

The  Poplar  is  generally  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  from  suckers, 
which  the  Asp  in  particular  throws  up  in  abundance.  They  grow  freely 
in  woods  after  the  underwood  has  fallen,  and  die  down  in  a  few  years 
as  the  surrounding  coppice  wood  rises.  Like  most  rapid  growing  trees, 
the  Poplar  has  a  brief  duration  of  life.  Where  trees  ure  required  in  a 
short  time,  there  is  probably  no  tree  that  will  serve  the  purpose  better 
than  the  Poplar.  In  early  summer  the  young  leaves,  with  their  fresh 
white  down,  give  the  White  Poplar  a  particularly  bright  appearance, 
and  one  does  occasionally  meet  with  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  Black 
Poplar,  like  the  subject  of  our  photograph  ;  but  frequently  the  Poplar 
is  rather  a  stiff-looking  tree,  thinly  clothed,  and  perhaps  devoid  of 
branches  for  20  or  30  feet  from  its  base.  The  not  uncommon  practice 
of  cropping  the  stem,  besides  disfiguring  the  tree,  is  of  course  harmful 
to  it.  Through  the  cells  of  their  leaves  plants  take  in  and  digest  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  so  essential  to  their  nourishment. 

Of  the  foreign  Poplars  cultivated  in  England  the  Lombardy  Poplar, 
P.  fastigiata,  a  variety  of  the  Black  Poplar,  is  the  most  familiar.  It  is 
easily  distinguishable  by  its  Cypress-like  growth,  and  by  the  roughness 
of  its  bark.  On  the  banks  of  the  River  Po  it  is  said  to  grow  naturally. 
Introduced  into  this  country  about  1750,  no  tree  that  we  have  attains  a 
greater  height  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  growth.  Its  endurance  of 
smoke,  and  the  small  compass  it  requires,  peculiarly  commend  it  for 
planting  in  the  gardens  of  our  towns  and  suburbs. 
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Autumii-sown  Sweet  Peas. 


A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  was  sown  in  the  garden  here  last  autumn  as 
an  experiment  ;  the  results  were  that  they  commenced  flowering  the 
end  of  May,  and  still  continue  flowering  on  July  13th.  They  were 
protected  through  the  winter  from  the  birds  by  a  piece  of  garden 
netting.  My  employer  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  shall 
continue  the  experiment.  I  may  add  that  this  soil  is  rather  sandy, 
and  the  garden  fairly  sheltered. — G.  W.  G. 


Carnation  Germania. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  at  a  well  known 
Midland  garden,  where  I  saw  the  finest  collection  of  the  above  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see.  There  were  between  300  and  400 
plants  in  5-inch  pots,  each  carrying  a  grand  spike  of  large,  well  formed, 
highly  coloured  flowers.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  is  the  way  to  see 
Germania  at  its  beet.  Wintered  in  cold  frames  in  small  pots,  and  potted 
in  the  early  spring  into  the  flowering  pots, its  rather  tender  constitution 
jdpes  not  suffer,  and  the  flowers  being  protected  from  the  weather  and 
insects,  have  time  to  develop,  and  do  not  show  the  traces  of  rain  or 
thrips  which  so  sadly  mark  them  in  some  seasons.  After  flowering 
the  plants  are  turned  out  of  pots  and  planted  in  a  border,  where  they 
remain  and  flower  next  year.  The  gardener  does  not  layer  from 
this  year’s  pot  plants,  but  prefers  layers  from  the  open  ground  and  pots 
them  on,  and  judging  from  the  grand  colour  and  quality  of  the  flowers 
he  has  hit  the  right  treatment. — W.  H. 


Exhibitors  as  Committeemen. 

Mr.  George  Wadeson,  in  his  criticism  of  the  exhibitor-committee¬ 
men  question,  says  his  opinion  is  very  strong,  and  claims  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  outside  exhibitor.  Though  his  opinions  may  be  very 
strong,  his  arguments  appear  to  be  very  weak.  He  says,  “  Surely  one 
exhibitor  is  as  good  as  another,  and  why  should  committeemen-exhibitors 
take  advantage  over  outside  exhibitors  ?  ”  lam  not  aware  that  any 
such  comparisons  have  been  drawn,  and  certainlv  Mr.  Wadeson 
misconstrues  my  remarks  and  meaning,  wherein  I  say  that  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  work  of  the  day  if  the  committee  were  composed  of  all 
exhibitors.  The  work  of  the  committee  on  the  show  day  is  to  see  to  the 
regulation  of  the  staging  of  the  exhibits,  take  charge  of  the  tents  or 
hall,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  society  and  exhibitors,  and  to  discharge 
these  duties  requires  that  a  portion  of  the  members  should  be  free  and 
unfettered.  Naturally  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  the  close  of  the 
show,  exhibitors  must  attend  to  their  exhibits,  and  in  doing  this  they 
cannot  devote  much  time  to  other  duties.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  exhibitor- 
committeemen  comprise  a  minor  portion  of  the  whole,  so  that  their 
services  can  be  used  at  a  portion  of  the  day  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  staging  or  clearance.  If  oommitteemen  who  happen  to  be 
exhibitors  are  permitted  to  “go  round”  with  the  judges  after  the 
tents,  the  field,  or  the  hall  is  cleared,  then  it  is  clearly  the  fault  of  the 
secretary  in  allowing  it;  and  even  if  suoh  a  thing  happened,  what 
judge  worthy  of  the  appointment  would  allow  himself  to  be  prejudiced 
in  his  work  by  any  solicitations  of  an  interested  exhibitor  ?  It  is  to  me 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  your  correspondent  should  admit  having  held 
the  position  of  secretary,  and  yet  charge  oommitteemen  with  such 
unprincipled  tactios.  Contrary  to  Mr.  George  Wadeson’s  expectation, 
I  could,  if  need  be,  point  to  several  good  shows  honourably  carried  on 
where  a  portion  of  the  committee  are  annual  competitors  ;  and  I  can  go 
further,  and  give  instances  where  the  secretary  himself  has  been  among 
the  prizewinners,  and  yet  both  the  committeemen’s  and  the  secretary’s 
names  and  exhibits  have  been  passed  in  judgment  without  suspicion  or 
favour,  as  they  should  be. 

One  society  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted  from  a  competitive 
point  of  view,  and  one  that  has  existed  long  enough  to  celebrate  its 
jubilee,  though  comprised  of  a  oommittee  of  some  forty  or  more 
members,  numbers  not  one  gardener  even  among  its  selection,  and 
with  what  result?  I  do  not  know  of  another  where  so  muoh  com¬ 
plaint  exists  on  the  show  day  bearing  on  its  general  management.  I 
can  honestly  prediot  that  the  eleotion  of  two  or  three  impartial 
exhibitors  on  that  body  would  have  the  effect  of  materially  improving 
both  schedule  and  management.  But  this  is  not  done,  because  two  or 
three  “  old  hands  ”  are  of  the  same  strong  opinion  as  Mr.  Wadesou, 
and  think  that  if  they  elected  gardeners,  who  might  happen  to  be 
competitors,  they  (the  latter),  in  a  natural  inclination,  would  vote  for 
everything  only  that  would  benefit  themselves.  To  adhere  to  such 
old  and  obsolete  fashions  is  to  court  ridicule  and  disrespect.  The 


motto  of  horticultural  societies,  the  same  as  in  all  others,  should 
rather  be  progress,  and  how  is  this  to  be  installed  in  a  new  oentury 
when  the  rules  and  conditions  that  obtained  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
are  still  jealously  guarded  by  a  few  fanatics  ?  No,  Mr.  WadeBon,  I  repeat 
that  I  see  no  objection  to  a  committeeman  competing  for  prizes  when 
'he  management  is  directed  as  it  should  be,  and  disinterested  judges 
appointed  to  award  the  prizes  ;  and  having  been  myself  a  committeeman- 
exhibitor,  I  cannot  accept  this  correspondent’s  biassed  opinion  relative 
to  the  question  under  notice.  The  many  advantages  alleged  by 
becoming  jointly  committeeman  and  competitor  certainly  are,  according 
to  my  experience,  non-existent.  Despite  the  deprecatory  view  advanced, 
Mr.  Wadeson  admits  “  that  his  experience  teaches  him  that  men 
experienced  in  the  art  of  exhibiting  make  the  best  oommitteemen.” 
The  chairman  and  secretary  have  vested  in  their  hands  full  authority 
t  o  act,  both  to  the  interest  of  exhibitors  and  the  society,  and  if  they 
allowed  an  exhibitor,  even  though  he  be  a  committeeman,  to  do  as 
Mr.  Wadeson  charges  him  with,  going  round  and  dictating  to  the 
judges  for  his  own  benefit,  then  the  rules  of  the  society  would  at  once 
become  hopelessly  violated,  and  the  prestige  of  the  officers  removed  from 
honourable  rank.  Such  actions  would  be  mean  and  repulsive. — W.  S. 

[A  letter  on  this  discussion  from  Mr.  Wadeson  has  been  held 
over. — Ed.] 

- «♦•*> - 

Wall  Copings. 

I  had  hoped  that  some  other  gardeners  would  have  unsheathed  their 
pens  and  reoorded  their  verdict  for  or  against  fixed  copings.  Some 
twenty  gardeners  visited  me  last  week,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  gather, 
were  all  against  “  fixtures,”  because  they  keep  off  all  the  dew  and  nearly 
all  the  rain.  There  is  nothing  better  to  destroy  filth  than  a  thunder¬ 
storm.  They  also  involve  the  expense  of  watering  and  syringing  for 
some  six  months  or  more,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  best 
garden  that  I  have  ever  seen  there  is  abdut  half  a  mile  of  glass  ooping, 
which  is  put  up  just  before  the  blossoms  expand  and  taken  down  early 
in  June  when  fear  of  frost  is  over.  They  are  then  placed  together  in 
pairs,  forming  a  miniature  house,  protecting  and  maturing  a  variety 
of  plants  through  the  winter  until  they  are  required  for  the  walls  again 
about  March.  Glass  copings  are  very  expensive,  100  yards  (without 
supports),  18  inches  wide,  costing  £45;  whilst  wood,  12- inohes  wide, 
with  supports,  costs  £10. — C.  C.  Ellison. 


A  Problem  ip  Heating. 

I  must  apologise  to  “  Aqua  ”  for  not  replying  to  his  question  earlier, 
but  really,  if  he  considers  a  moment,  he  will  see  what  a  futile  question 
it  is.  Why  do  I  not  recommend  the  plan  of  dipping  pipes  ?  Now  no 
one  with  an  economic  turn  of  mind  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  causing 
an  obstruction,  and  then  arranging  for  its  removal  by  the  additional 
expense  of  air-taps.  But  when  the  obstaole,  in  the  form  of  a  doorway, 
or  what  not,  exists,  then  I  do  reoommend  it  very  strongly.  As  to 
utility  standing  before  appearance,  if  I  had  to  get  over  suoh  an 
obstruction  as  a  pipe  running  across  a  doorway  every  time  I  entered  a 
house,  I  should  ofcen  find  myself  wondering  where  the  utility  comes  in, 
whether  in  a  market  place  or  not.  Bat,  really,  in  suoh  a  discussion  as 
this  we  are  going  back  twenty  years  in  the  science  of  heating.  More 
than  two  decades  ago  I  saw  this  system  working  well  in  a  ohurch  not 
far  from  where  I  write,  and  have  repeatedly  seen  it  since.  “  H.  D.” 
appears  to  think  it  a  new  idea;  it  is  not.  Bit  all  the  sam?,  he  has 
done  a  good  service  to  gardeners  by  so  clearly  explaining  it,  and 
“  Aqua”  may  rest  assured  that  if  he  wishes  to  go  on  stepping  over  his 
pipes  in  the  doorway,  perhaps  upsetting  his  plants  or  himself  in  the 
process,  no  one  wishes  to  prevent  him.  But  he  will  not  hinder  others 
from  finding  and  practising  a  more  excellent  way. —  H.  Richards. 


A  Poijd  Weed. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  page  77,  he  will  find  the  Potamogeton  a 
very  troublesome  plant  to  exterminate.  I  can  sympathise  with  him, 
having  gone  through  a  similar  experience,  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  only 
be  a  poor  comforter,  as  nothing  but  repeated  oleaning  will  rid  the  pond 
of  it.  Cutting  the  growth  frequently  weakens  the  plants,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time.  I  used  to  pull  out  root  and  all  with  a  twitch  rake,  and  out 
off  the  growths  direotly  the  first  floating  leaves  made  their  appearance. 

It  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  not  an  annual,  and  it  increases  and 
multiplies  very  rapidly  by  moans  of  the  submerged  rhizomes.  If  Mr. 
Webster  can  drain  the  pond  and  clear  out  the  weed  in  early  autumn, 
replacing  the  Lily  rhizomes  and  destroying  those  of  the  pond  weed,  he 
will  effect  a  clearance,  but  if  this  is  impossible  and  he  persists  in  the 
cutting  down  prooess,  the  weeds  will  gradually  disappear. — R. 

[See  Kerner’s  “ Natural  History  of  Plants”  (English  translation), 
vol.  i.,  page  551.  There  a  figure  of  Potamogeton  crispus,  L.,  appears. 
Of  this  plant  he  says,  “  It  produoes  late  ia  autumn,  near  the  surfaoe  of 
the  water,  shoots  possessing  short  leaves,  which  are  detaohed  from  the 
old  stem  before  the  uppermost  layer  of  water  is  frozen.  These  siak 
.  .  .  and  bore  their  way  into  the  mud  by  their  pointed  extremities.” 

These  “special  winter  buds”  propagate  the  stock. — Ed.] 
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Beds  of  Roses. 


Beds  of  several  varieties  of  Boses  are  often  patchy  in  character 
when  they  display  tleir  blooms,  some  of  which  will  bloom  before 
others.  This  is  in  some  respects  an  advantage — for  instance,  when  the 
Boses  are  wanted  lor  cutting  chiefly,  and  a  brilliant  display  all  at  once 
is  a  secondary  consideration.  But  when  this  is  the  case  the  grower 
need  not  be  debarred  from  growing  a  mixed  lot  of  varieties  in  one 
bed,  for  he  may  have  other  and  perhaps  smaller  beds  filled  with  one 
variety  only.  Having  plenty  of  space  is  one  consideration.  Everyone 
cannot  command  a  number  of  beds  for  the  special  purpose  of 
growing  one  variety,  but  where  this  can  be  done  it  is  an  excellent 
way  of  showing  off  the  good  points  of  many  beautiful  Boses. 
Separate  beds,  however,  need  not  always  be  devoted  to  this  nethcd. 
A  plan  almost  as  good,  especially  with  varieties  blooming  about  the 
same  time,  is  to  group  a  number  of  plants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form, 
when  all  are  in  bloom,  a  tasteful  combination  of  colours.  Tea  Bo;es, 
by  reason  of  their  sweet  scent,  delicate  colouring,  and  freedom  in 
blooming  over  a  considerable  period,  are  extremely  useful.  Maman 
Cochet,  a  Tea  variety  having  a  rich  creamy  tint,  is  excellent  in  a  bed 
or  group.  It  is  a  large,  full  Bose,  and  has  red,  long-pointed  buds  ; 
the  growth  is  good  and  clean  under  good  cultivation.  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  is  a  beautiful,  large-flowered  white  of  the  purest  colour. 
It  is  equally  good  as  an  exhibition  Bose,  being  one  of  the  finest  for 
this  purpose  in  the  Tea  section.  A  large  bed  in  lull  flower  looks  superb. 
Viscount  Folkestone,  also  an  exhibition  variety  of  the  choicest  type, 
having  creamy  pink  flowers  with  a  deeoer  centre,  is  a  most  imposing 
variety  ;  the  blooms  are  usually  large  and  fine,  the  growth  strong, 
clean,  erect,  and  compact.  Madame  Lambard  has  fine,  bright  red 
blooms,  large  and  full.  This  is  one  of  the  best  coloured  varieties 
among  the  Teas,  and  a  bed  of  it  is  much  admired,  though  it  is  not 
quite  so  free  blooming  as  some.  Gustave  Begis  makes  a  charming 
bed  ;  it  is  a  wonderfully  compact-headed  Bose  with  clean  growth,  and 
fine  large  canary  yellow  blooms  edged  with  carmine.  Jean  Pernet 
possesses  medium  growth,  and  produces  flowers  of  creamy  white, 
which  make  an  attractive  bed. 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford  is  another  Tea  of  very  free  flowering  qualities, 
very  good  in  bud,  and  develops  into  a  grand  Bose ;  the  colour  is 
creamy  white  tinted  rose.  A  bed  of  it  is  superbly  beautiful.  Bubens 
is  very  attractive  in  a  bed  ;  the  beautiful  white  blooms  tinged  with  pink 
and  yellow  are  much  admired  alike  for  their  colours  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  plants  when  flowering  freely  in  a  ma^s.  One  of  the 
best  Noisette  Boses  for  a  bed  is  Fellenberg,  a  remarkably  free  bloomer, 
producing  blooms  of  medium  size  in  fine  and  luxuriant  clusters  ;  the 
colour  is  bright  rosy  crimson. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  there  are  some  splendid  bedding 
Boses.  Captain  Hayward  is  a  very  dwarf  grower,  and  produces 
exceptionally  large  and  fine  blooms,  very  fragrant  and  lull,  of  a  superb 
crimson  carmine  colour,  fading  to  a  lighter  hue  with  age.  Baroness  de 
Bothschild  is  valuable  because  it  blooms  somewhat  later  than  many  of 
this  class,  and  gives  blooms  of  a  rich  quality,  very  large  in  size,  and 
of  a  pale  delicate  rose  suffused  with  white  ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  Boses 
for  size,  colour,  and  form.  Merveille  de  Lyon,  in  habit  of  growth  and 
colour  of  flower,  as  well  as  time  of  blooming,  is  very  similar  to  the 
last  named  variety  ;  it  is  a  very  compact,  dwarf,  thick-stemmed 
grower,  almost  a  counterpart  in  appearance  to  Baroness  Bothschild, 
from  which  it  is  a  seedling ;  the  colour  of  bloom  is  white,  tinted  rose 
peach.  Countess  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  rich  carmine  red  Boses,  is 
decidedly  compact  and  erect  in  growth,  which  makes  it  most  suitably 
adapted  for  a  bed.  Dupuy  Jamain,  another  of  the  rich  crimson 
varieties,  has  also  strong,  fine  growths;  the  blooms  are  large  and  full, 
and  the  plant  is  a  free  bloomer.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  one  of  the  best  known 
varieties,  with  soft  pink  blooms,  is,  by  reason  of  its  strong  erect 
growth,  specially  adapted  for  cultivation  in  a  large  bed. 

Ulrich  Btunner  is  exceptionally  fine  in  colour,  its  light  crimson 
blooms  being,  when  in  good  condition,  most  attractive,  and  a  bed  of  it 
gives  a  fine  effect.  Glory  of  Cheshunt  is  a  strong  grower,  producing 
clean  erect  growth  ;  the  blooms  are  of  a  rich  shaded  crimson,  and  are 
produced  very  freely.  Camille  Bernardin  has  splendid  large  foliage. 
It  is  a  compact  good  grower,  with  blooms  of  fine  form,  and  bright  rich 
red  colour ;  it  makes  a  showy  and  attractive  bed,  the  blooms  being 
produced  freely.  Another  grand  variety  for  a  bed  is  Captain  Christy. 
It  is  a  strong-growing  Bose,  with  large  foliage  and  erect  growths, 
producing  flowers  of  great  size  and  substance  ;  they  are  of  a  rich 
blush  or  flesh  colour,  suffused  with  pink.  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  a 


Bose  of  exceptional  merit  ;  the  effect  produced  by  a  mass  of  its  deep 
velvety  crimson  blooms  is  very  good.  La  France  is  usually  classed  as 
a  Hybrid  Tea.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  a  bed  ;  the  colour  is  a  deep 
pink,  and  the  growth  is  good. 

Among  the  China  Boses  there  are  some  most  effective  varieties  for 
beds — indeed,  most  of  the  Boses  for  this  class  are  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  a  mass.  The  blooms  are  bright,  pleasinv,  and 
freely  produced,  though  not  so  large  and  choice  in  quality  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Tea  varieties.  Cramoisie  Superieure  is  one  of  the  best ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  crimson,  and  produced  in  clusters. 
Madame  Jules  Grolez  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  pink  varieties 
belonging  to  the  China  section,  and  worthy  of  special  culture.  Madame 
Eugdnie  Besal  is  a  beautiful  Bose  in  this  section  ;  the  colour  is  variable, 
ranging  from  coppery  red  to  bright  rose,  and  the  foliage  is  dark 
coloured  ;  the  half  opened  buds  are  very  pretty.  James  Sprunt  is 
another  most  interesting  variety,  a  sport  from  Cramoisie  Superieure. 
A  bed  of  this  is  very  effective  ;  it  has  deep  crimson,  moderate  sized, 
pretty  shaped  blooms,  produced  in  clusters. 

The  Polyantha  varieties  of  Boses  are  very  small,  dwarf  growers, 
remarkably  free  in  producing  clusters  of  small  blooms,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  attractive.  Either  in  a  mass  of  one  variety  in  a  bed,  or  a 
bed  of  mixed  plants,  a  gocd  display  may  be  produced.  Groups  of  one 
variety  in  a  very  large  bed  prove  to  be  an  interesting  feature.  The 
following  varieties  planted  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be 
attractive: — George  Pernet,  blush  pink  ;  Floribunda,  blush;  Little 
Dot,  white ;  Perle  d’Or,  nankeen  yellow  with  oraDge  centre,  flowers 
produced  in  Urge  clusters,  very  double  ;  Clothilde  Soupert,  blush 
white  on  strong  stems ;  Madame  Chas.  Brunner,  blush,  immense 
clusters  of  semi-double  flowers  ;  Gloire  des  Polyantha,  deep  rosy  pink  ; 
Mignonette,  clusters  of  blush  pink,  a  pretty  miniature  double  Bose; 
Ma  Paquerette  has  small  double  pure  white  flowers  produced 
abundanily  and  continuously  for  several  months;  Bed  Pet,  deep  red 
flowers  or  dark  crimson,  als>a  free  and  continuous  bloomer;  White 
Pet  is  similarly  free  blooming  and  useful,  producing  immense  clusters 
of  flowers. — E.  D.  S. 

Temple  Rose  SRow  Notes. 

There  is  always  a  great  interest  attached  to  the  challenge  trophy, 
both  for  amateurs  and  professionals.  With  regard  to  the  former,  no 
one  seems  quite  able  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell’s 
brow.  Mr.  Pemberton  sometimes  runs  him  very  hard,  but  cannot 
quite  master  him.  His  stand  this  year  was  very  beautiful,  and  we  are 
sure  to  find  in  his  collection  some  of  the  best  dark  H.P.’s  in  the 
exhibition,  such  as  Capt.  Hayward,  Earl  Dufferin,  Marie  Banmann, 
Prince  Arthur,  A.  K.  Williams,  Comte  Baimbaud,  Horace  Yernet, 
extra  good  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  aud  Fisher  Holmes.  The  nurseryman’s 
challenge  trophy  always  excites  much  interest,  and  generally  takes  a 
long  time  for  the  judges  to  adjudicate  upon.  Many  seem  to  question 
the  justice  of  the  decision  which  gave  the  first  award  to  Messrs, 
Harkness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  theirs  and  Messrs.  Cant  ran 
very  close,  and  contained  many  very  superb  flowers.  Outsiders  are 
very  unable  to  judge  the  difficulties  in  deciding  in  this  class,  and  it 
is  rarely  the  judges  have  finished,  though  there  may  be  only  three  or 
four  stands,  befoie  the  time  allotted  to  them  has  expired. 

The  challenge  Tea  trophy  was  won  bv  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  who  has 
this  year  proved  himself  invincible.  His  stand  for  eighteen  was  a 
most  lovely  one,  containing  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Cleopatra, 
The  Bride,  Ernest  Metz,  White  Maman  Cochet,  particularly  fine; 
iDnocente  Pirola,  Sylph,  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon,  Bridesmaid, 
Maiechal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  others.  These  might  all  have 
b  en  characterised  as  “  medal  blooms,”  so  beautiful  in  colour  and 
exquisite  in  form.  The  medal  blooms  were  well  worthy  of  the  honour 
bestowed  on  them.  It  was  only  about  four  years  ago  (?)  that  the 
late  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant  took  up  the  hybridisation  of  Boses,  and  this 
year  his  sons  come  out  with  two  gold  medals  to  their  credit.  One 
was  awarded  at  Bichmond  for  a  grand  H.P.,  of  brilliant  colour  and 
delicious  perfume;  and  now  they  obtain  another  for  a  beautiful  new 
Tea  Bose  of  the  Anna  Olivier  type ;  in  fact,  my  friend  the  Bev.  H.  B. 
Biron  says  that  it  reminds  him  of  a  sport  of  that  variety  obtained  by 
my  neighbour,  Mr.  H.  Foster  of  Ashford.  This  is,  I  think,  an  unique 
case,  and  must  encourage  the  Messrs.  Cant  to  go  on  in  their  work  of 
hybridisation.  The  garden  Boses  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers, 
and  formed  a  very  attractive  feature,  as  they  do  now  in  every  show. 
The  arrangements  of  those  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and 
Messrs.  Cooling  were  of  their  usual  excellence,  and  attracted  a  large 
Dumber  of  visitors  during  the  day.  Mr.  Tate,  from  his  beautilul 
garden  at  Downside,  Leatherhead,  exhibited  a  fine  collection,  and 
those  who  wish  to  cultivate  this  class  of  Boses  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  names  of  the  Boses  in  their  exhibits. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  mistake  made  about  the  exhibition  of 
Boses  in  vases.  It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a  few  classes  in  order  to 
show  how  well  Boses  look  in  this  way  ;  but  when  it  is  suggested  that 
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our  boxes  of  cut  blooms  ought  to  be  discarded  and  vases  substituted’ 
I  think  people  hardly  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Some  of 
our  large  exhibitors  would  have  to  bring  up  about  two  hundred  vases, 
and  I  think  that  this  is  a  burden  from  which  they  would  naturally 
shrink.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  struck  me  most  in 
connection  with  our  late  grand  show  of  Roses  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  ;  but  I  cannot  conclude  these  notes  without  bearing  testimony 
to  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  my  co-secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  who  has  worked  hard,  and  upon  whom  the  late  show  entailed 
an  immense  amount  of  labour.  It  would  be  ungracious  also  to  close 
these  few  notes  without  paying  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  our  venerable 
president,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  I  am  sure  he 
must  feel  satisfied  that  his  efforts  have  been  so  successful,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  year  after  year,  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple  may 
have  as  successful  a  gathering  of  tne  National  Rose  Society  as  they 
have  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
— D.,  Deal. 


(There,  that’s  one  good  solid  paragraph  finished.  This  new  fashion 
in  literature  certainly  saves  one  a  lot  of  trouble.  Before  it  became 
popular  I  used  to  write  novels;  now  I  don’t  trouble  about  a  plot,  or 
characters,  or  anything.  I  simply  sit  in  the  garden  from  ten  o’clock 
to  four — Saturdays,  ten  to  one — and  put  down  my  thoughts  just  as 
they  come,  mixed  up  with  little  bits  cribbed  from  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  In  another  hundred  pages  or  so  the  book  will  be 
finished,  and  I  shall  bid  my  darling  readers  good-bye.) 

Close  by  the  greenhouse,  4  feet  from  the  Gooseberries,  and  2  feet  6 
from  the  second-best  Honeysuckle,  I  have  dotted  in  a  clump  of 
Dandelions.  Such  brave  flowers,  so  sturdy  and  self-reliant !  Oddly 
enough,  they  have  all  turned  out  yellow  with  me.  Why  are  none  of 
them  purple  ?  Perhaps  it  is  the  soil.  But  they  are  not  difficult  to 
grow.  Put  them  singly  in  small  pots  proportionately  to  the  size  of 
the  tubers,  in  a  compost  c  insisting  of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand.  Press  the  soil  rather  firmly  if  a  short  growth  and  a 
long  season  are  desired,  stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or 
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MESSRS.  PEED’S  GROUP  OP  HARDY  FLOWERS. 

(See  Report  of  National  Sweet  Pea  Society's  Show.) 


The  Cult  of  Culture. 

An  Advance  Chapter  from  my  next  “Garden  Book.” 

On  the  grass  yonder,  between  the  Apple  tree  and  the  Pansies  1 
see — but,  by  the  way,  dearest  reader,  have  I  told  you  about  the  sweet 
old  Apple  tree  ?  Ah  !  I  thought  not.  Well,  it  shall  have  a  nice, 
pretty  chapter,  all  to  itself  later  on.  Between  it  and  the  Pansies, 
which  I  sowed  myself  in  a  light  loam  early  in  April,  and  they  haven’t 
come  up  yet,  though  there  are  others  among  the  Potatoes  which  are 
tall  and  straggling,  like  this  sentence  ;  but  it’s  only  eleven  o’clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and  I  must  spin  out  this  morning’s  observations  into 
a  whole  chapter,  I  see,  as  I  said  before — what  do  you  think  ?  A 
fallen  leaf.  A  fallen  leaf.  Say  that  slowly  and  distinctly  twenty- 
seven  times,  and  if  the  poetry  of  it  all  doesn’t  sink  into  your  very  soul, 
I’m  sorry  for  you.  Alas  !  poor  leaf !  If  it  were  still  upon  the  tree  it 
would  not  lie  upon  the  dark,  damp  earth;  stirred  by  the  gentle  wind 
’twould  murmur  a  thousand  caressing  messages  to  its  little  brothers. 
Fate  willed  it  otherwise.  Ah !  complete,  ah !  mournful  parable  of 
life.  The  leaf  is  not  on  the  tree.  It  lies  upon  the  ground — lies 
between  the  tree  and  the  dear  Pansies  ;  forsaken,  desolate,  alone  !  The 
Apple  tree  is  on  its  right— dread  symbolism  ! — the  Pansy  border  on  its 
left.  The  leaf  is  on  the  ground. 


plunge  them  in  it,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the  house  at  65°  to  70° 
At  least,  this  is  how  they  tell  one  to  grow  tuberous  Begonias,  and  the 
same  plan  ought  to  answer  for  Dandelions  and  Cauliflowers,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

It  is  nearly  twelve  o’clock;  “noon,”  in  the  quaint  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  phrase.  A  sparrow  has  ju  t  hopped  across  the  Lettuces — a 
sweet  little  bird,  wbh  two  eyes,  two  feet,  and  one  beak.  But  the 
early  worm  left  some  hours  ago  on  pressing  business.  Ah  !  dearpst 
reader,  the  saddest  words  in  the  language.  Too  late!  Too  late!  Too 
late  !  Oh  !  the  bitterness  of  it  all ! 

But  I  must  be  brave.  I  must  water  the  Geraniums.  (Plant  out 
early  in  May,  in  a  south  aspect,  and  mulch  freely.)  Yes;  I  must 
water  the  Geraniums.  So  do  the  petty,  insistent  duties  of  life  break 
in  upon  our  most  spiritual  moods !  Yet  even  here  fr  sh  disappointment 
lurks,  envious,  malignant.  The  jump  is  out  of  order.  Besides,  there 
are  no  Geraniums  to  water.  The  cat  scratched  them  all  up  last  week. 

Now  it  is  nearly  lunch  time,  so  I  must  finish  off  this  chapter. 
Down  the  pleasant  path  I  stray,  among  the  Mignonette  and  Musk  and 
Marigolds.  Look  at  that  swift  swallow,  his  wings  sheening  in  the 
shine  of  the  sun  ! — but  lunch  is  ready.  Sit  still,  dear,  darling  readtr, 
sit  very  still ;  after  lunch  I’ll  come  and  talk  to  you  again. — A.  C.  D. 
(in  “  Punch.”) 
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Trees  In  Piccadilly. — During  the  widening  of  Piccadilly  between 
Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Walsingham  House  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
retain  the  existing  trees,  and  new  trees  will  be  planted  where  necessary 

Orchids. — It  will  be  observed  that  “  The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes  ” 
have  been  revived  in  our  Orchid  page.  From  time  to  time  our 
correspondents  will  fully  discuss  the  special  needs  of  individual  genera, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  love  and  grow  this  very  varied  class 
of  flowering  plants. 

To  Cure  Stings. — In  view  of  the  many  mosquitoes  which  have 
invaded  this  country  during  the  hot  weather,  the  following  recipe  for 
“bites”  may  be  useful  :  Rub  the  place  stung  with  the  juice  of  a  raw 
Onion,  and  the  irritation  and  pain,  after  one  or  two  applications,  will 
promptly  cease. 

Apple  Tree  in  Blossom. — An  Apple  tree  in  the  garden  at 
8,  The  Grove,  Ealing,  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Jones,  is  at  the  present  time 
not  only  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  but  is  covered  with 
beautiful  bloom.  For  the  tree  to  be  blooming  at  this  period  of  the 
year  is  very  unusual. 

Obituary. — It  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  the  decease,  on  July  30tb, 
of  Mr.  George  Cuthbert,  sen.,  in  hi3  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  son  of  Mr.  James  Cuthbert  at  the  Southgate  Nurseries, 
Middlesex,  and  it  was  here  that  the  late  gentleman  passed  away  in  a 
quiet  sleep.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs- 
R.  &  G.  Cuthbert.  In  him  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
to  whioh  he  had  contributed  since  1849,  loses  a  valuable  supporter. 

Flower  Show  In  Sandringham  Park. — The  annual  show  of 
the  Sandringham  Estate  Cottage  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  24th  in  the  park  at  Sandringham.  Though  none  of  the  Royal 
family  attended,  the  show  was  not  the  least  successful  of  the  series. 
Their  Majesties  presented  special  prizes  for  the  best  kept  cottage,  and 
the  best  kept  and  stocked  gardens  on  the  estates  of  Sandringham  and 
Babingley,  West  Newton  with  Appleton,  Wolferton,  Dersingham,  Anmer, 
and  Shernbourne.  Nearly  100  prizes  were  awarded.  Dull  and  cool 
weather  prevailed,  but  several  thousands  visited  the  show. 

Early  Potatoes  In  Wigtownshire. — The  early  Potato  jndustry 
in  Wigtownshire  has,  says  the  “  Galloway  Gazette,”  eclipsed  all  records 
this  season.  On  one  farm  on  Luce  Bay  the  crop  was  all  raised  and 
into  market  by  Monday,  17th  June,  a  record  for  the  county;  and  Mr. 
Robert  Lamb,  Gallowhill,  Stranraer,  even  excelled  that  by  sending  a 
consignment  of  Puritans  to  Dumfries  so  early  as  8  h  June,  and,  at  this 
rate,  Girvan  will  soon  not  be  in  it,  though  the  greater  distance  from 
the  markets  is  a  drawback  to  this  locality.  Messrs.  Ley  burn  &  Co., 
Glasgow,  have  been  the  most  extensive  buyers,  of  the  Wigtownshire 
crops,  and  the  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  has  also  bought 
largely,  while  other  buyers  have  been  in  the  district  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

Horticultural  Club.  —  The  annual  excursion  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  17th  inst.,  and  was  most  successful ;  it  was  attended  by 
both  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  Sir  J.  D.  T.  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Yeitoh,  and  also  a  goodly  number  of  members  and  lady 
friends.  The  company  travelled  by  rail  to  Cheshunt,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  visited  their  celebrated  Rose  gardens,  and 
were  most  kindly  welcomed  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Paul.  Brakes 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the  wonderful  nursery 
grounds  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roohford,  where  they  were  shown  the 
extraordinary  manufacture  of  plants  for  the  London  market ;  they 
received  a  right  royal  reception  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roohford,  and 
sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  luncheon.  They  afterwards  drove  to 
Panshanger,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  Cowper,  and  visited  both  the  grounds 
and  the  house,  with  its  beautiful  piotures  and  articles  de  vertu.  They 
went  on  to  Hertford,  and  dined  at  the  Dimsdale  Arms,  afterwards 
leaving  by  train  for  London.  The  day  was  almost  too  fine,  as  the  heat 
was  very  great ;  everything  went  off  most  successfully,  and  was 
certainly  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  many  pleasant  excursions  of 
the  club. 


Grapes  Ripening. — On  page  115,  under  “  Work  for  the  Week,” 
and  the  sub-title  of  “  Grapes  Ripening,”  will  be  found  a  few  timely 
notes  that  may  be  of  importance  to  growers  who  wish  to  “  finish  ”  their 
Grapes  in  good  form. 

Cberrles. — We  acknowledge  with  grateful  thanks  the  receipt  of  a 
handsome  hamperful  of  Cherries  from  Messrs.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd  > 
Paddock  Wood,  Kent.  May  other  friends  be  so  kindly  thoughtful,  for 
only  cobwebs  grow  in  the  editorial  sanotum.  The  Cherries  were 
amongst  the  largest,  oleanest,  and  best  we  have  seen  and  tasted  during 
this  season. 

Butterflies  In  Battersea  Park. — Some  time  ago  we  announced 
that  the  London  County  Council  had  proposed  to  supply  the  parks  with 
butterflies.  The  Council  has  at  length  fulfilled  its  original  proposition > 
and  a  house  has  been  erected  at  Battersea  Park  for  the  cultivation  of 
butterflies,  and  from  it  some  400  of  the  insects  are  just  now  being  turned 
loose  daily  to  subsequently  beautify  their  surroundings.  The  butterflies 
are  intended  for  ornament  only,  and  not  for  the  instruction  of  budding 
naturalists.  Originally  some  8200  caterpillars  were  placed  in  the  house, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  their  process  of  development  into 
gorgeous-hued  beauties,  chiefly  of  the  tortoise-shell,  peacock,  red 
admiral,  and  the  more  common  white  butterfly. 

Boston  (Lines.)  Flower  Show. — On  Wednesday,  July  24th,  the 
Boston  folk  furnished,  or  had  furnished  for  them,  a  splendid  horti. 
cultural  and  agricultur.il  show.  Unfortunately  rain  prevented  the 
large  attendance  there  undoubtedly  would  have  been.  One  of  the  chief 
attractions  was  Messrs.  Johnson’s  Sweet  and  culinary  Pea  exhibition, 
which  had  a  tent  all  to  itself.  There  were  upwards  of  1100  specimei  s 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  200  dishes  of  culinary  Peas,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
tent  was  a  perfect  picture.  Some  of  the  Sweet  Peas  were  brought  to 
absolute  perfection,  the  delicate  colouring  of  the  flowers  being  as 
varied  as  it  was  dainty,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  who  discharged  the 
difficult  and  onerous  office  of  judge,  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his 
admiration  of  the  whole  show.  Since  Messrs.  Johnson  popularised  the 
Sweet  Pea  in  the  Boston  district  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated,  as 
the  present  exhibition  shows.  Apart  from  the  competition,  Messrp. 
Johnson  showed  a  large  variety  of  blooms,  which  were  universally 
admired. 

Notes  from  Edinburgh. — Referring  to  the  summer  show  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  one  of  our  Edinburgh  correspondents 
states  that  there  is  a  probability  of  this  wonderfully  successful  and 
enterprising  Association  expanding  its  chief  summer  meeting  into  a 
great  open-air  Rose  carnival,  after  the  manner  of  the  York  Gala  and 
other  southern  shows.  The  collection  of  Strawberries  was  quite  an 
exhibition  of  itself  in  quantity,  quality,  and  variety.  Royal  Sovereign 
seemed  to  hold  sway  in  attractive  colour  and  size,  though  not  equal  in 
flavour  to  some  humbler  looking  sorts.  Mr.  Turner’s  exhibit  from 
Dalhousie  was  a  most  prominent  featuie,  and  richly  deserved  the 
admiration  it  received  ;  Sovereign  and  Gunton  Park  were  his  most- 
prominent  varieties.  Many  other  exhibits  of  Strawberries  were  of 
great  merit,  but  space  forbids  particulars.  Those  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
Currie  Hill;  Mr.  Fordyce,  Bonally ;  Mr.  M.  Temple,  Carron  House; 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  Trinity  ;  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford,  and  others,  were  fine 
specimens  of  cultivation.  The  variety  W.  E.  Gladstone,  from  Mr. 
Scarlett,  was  greatly  admired  for  beauty,  and  appreciated  for  flavour. 

Variorum . — In  the  Thames  Embankment  Gardens,  London,  there 
are  at  present  some  fine  Catalpa  syringeefloras  in  flower.  They  seem  to 
succeed  very  well  here.  *  *  A  plant  of  Lilium  Henryi  in  the 

Himalayan  house  at  Kew  is  at  present  carrying  sixty-nine  flowers  and 
flower  buds  on  one  stem.  *  *  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  is  now  on  the 

Pacific  Coast.  He  is  lecturing  on  horticultural  topics  at  the  Summer 
School  at  the  University  of  California.  *  *  Attention  is  called  to 

the  fact  that  the  eleventh  census  taken  in  America- last  year  found 
nearly  twice  as  many  Apple  trees  in  the  nurseries  as  are  growing  in  the 
orchards  of  the  United  States.  *  *  The  Michigan  Bean  crop  is 

reported,  says  “  The  American  Florist,”  looking  extremely  well,  recent 
weather  having  been  very  favourable.  *  *  In  1900  Denmark  supplied 

the  United  States  with  seeds  to  the  value  of  23,181  dols.,  while  in  the 
same  period  we  exported  to  that  oountry  120,995  dols.  worth.  #  * 

Tissue  paper  string  enclosing  seeds  at  regular  intervals  is  the  latest 
device  warranted  to  be  economical  of  labour  and  material  in  the  sowing 
of  seeds.  *  *  The  Imperial  Trading  Co.  of  Yokohama  will  open  an 

agency  at  New  York  for  the  sale  of  Japanese  Lily  bulbs,  plants,  and 
general  Japanese  horticultural  products  in  August. 
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Campanula  macrostyla. —  This  is  an  annual  species  of  quaint 
characteristics,  whose  likeness  our  illustration  portrays  on  page  99. 
Sow  seeds  in  light  soil  at  the  edge  of  any  hardy  plant  border  early 
in  May,  and  thin-out  the  seedlings.  The  flowers  are  violet-blue ;  or, 
in  dry  summers  such  as  this,  they  are  bright  mauve.  It  is  a  oommend- 
able  little  plant  for  the  front  of  hardy  plant  borders. 

Bulb  Company  Chartered. — The  Amerioan  Bulb  Co.,  Petersburg’ 
Ya.,  has  been  granted  a  charter.  The  company  is  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  planting,  growing,  and  trading  in  bulbs,  blooms,  and  plants 
of  every  kind.  The  capital  stock  is  to  be  not  less  than  10,000  dols.,  nor 
more  than  50,000  dols.  The  amount  of  real  estate  to  be  owned  by  the 
company  in  each  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  exceed  500  acres  in  eaoh  state,  and  the  aggregate  value 
shall  not  be  more  than  1,000,000  dols.  The  stockholders  of  the 
company  represent  several  million  dollars. —  (“Baltimore  Herald.”) 

Bankruptcy. — An  inquiry  concerning  the  failure  of  the  British 
Horticultural  Association  (Limited),  which  carried  on  business  as 
nurserymen,  and  which  succumbed  in  October  last  with  liabilities 
£2659,  and  assets  nil,  was  held  on  July  29th  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court) 
London.  Mr.  E.  T.  Morgans  stated  that  he  had  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  Metropolitan  United  Floral  Company  at  a  remuneration  of  10s. 
weekly.  He  accepted  the  post  because  he  was  able  to  do  the  work  in 
the  evening.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  he  should  drop  his 
surname  and  use  the  name  of  Edwin  Thomas.  He  had  been  known 
under  the  names  of  Edwin  Thomas  and  Thomas  Morgans.  Some  further 
evidence  was  given  and^the  proceedings  terminated. 

Excerpta. — One  of  the  first  books  on  English  gardening  whioh 
appeared  in  1574  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hyll,  a  citizen  of  London. 
He  strongly  recommends  gardens  with  “mazes,  labyrinths,  and  knots, 
all  to  be  made  with  scented  herbs.”  *  *  Writing  to  the  “Kidder¬ 
minster  Shuttle,”  a  writer  says  “  I  have  just  seen  a  nice  specimen  of 
that  pretty  wild  flower,  the  Moth  Mullein  (Yerbasonm  Blattaria)  ;  rare, 
except  in  the  West  of  England.  May  I  ask  whether  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  have  met  with  it  ?  The  Greater  Broom  Rape 
(Orobanche  major)  is  common  this  year.”  *  *  The  Holland  corre¬ 
spondent  of  “The  American  Florist”  states  that  with  them  they  have 
lost  a  large  aoreage  of  Turnips  and  Cabbages  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  last  winter.  Some  varieties  have  suffered  more  than  others, 
but  as  muoh  as  one-half  of  Cabbages,  and  even  more  of  the  Turnips 
had  been  lost.  In  consequence  of  the  open  and  severe  winter  Pansy 
plants  suffered  greatly  in  Germany,  particularly  in  the  northern  part, 
and  what  plants  carried  through  the  winter  are  very  backward.  This 
will  retard  and  shorten  the  crop  of  seed.  Other  perennial  plants  have 
suffered  also,  so  that  many  kinds  have  to  be  replanted.  From 
Magdeburg  a  correspondent  reports,  June  24th,  as  follows  : — Peas, 
Beans,  Mangold  Wurtzel,  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Onions,  and  Cucumbers, 
good  so  far;  Carrots,  from  middling  to  bad;  Kohl  Rabi,  poor;  Kale, 
very  bad ;  Cabbage  suffered  greatly  during  the  winter. 

A  Spoiled  Exhibit. — Sheriff-Substitute  Sym,  Perth,  has  issued  his 
deoision  in  a  case  of  unusual  interest  to  the  gardening  profession .  Mr. 
James  Beisant,  head  gardener,  Castle  Huntley,  Longforgan,  as  an 
individual,  and  also  as  an  assignee  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Armitstead,  sued 
the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  for  £100  in  consequence  of  damage 
to  valuable  Chrysanthemum  blooms  entrusted  by  him  to  the  defenders 
for  conveyance  to  the  Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  November 
last.  A  special  van  had  been  engaged  for  the  blooms.  While  the  van 
was  being  shunted  at  Longforgan  it  was  run  into  and  disabled  by  the 
shunting  engine,  with  the  result  (as  alleged  by  the  pursuer)  that  the 
boxes  of  blooms  were  thrown  violently  from  one  end  of  the  van  to  the 
other,  spilling  the  water  supplied  in  tubes  to  keep  the  blooms  fresh,  and 
many  of  the  blooms  were  found  orushed  and  out,  and  many  of  the  petals 
shaken  off.  The  blooms  were  144  in  number,  picked  from  about  600 
plants  of  the  choicest,  newest,  and  costliest  varieties.  Expert  evidence 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  superintendent  of  parks  to  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Edinburgh  (who  was  a  judge  at  the  show  in  question),  Bailie 
Melville,  president  of  the  Dundee  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  others. 
The  Sheriff’s  finding  was  that  the  damage  suffered  by  the  pursuer 
consisted  of  loss  of  the  chance  of  gaining  the  Edinburgh  City  Cup 
and  other  prizes,  with  the  accompanying  loss  of  money,  loss  of 
professional  distinction  and  advertisement,  and  partial  loss  of  time, 
labour,  and  expense  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  blooms,  whioh 
may  be  moderately  estimated  at  £60,  and  found  the  defenders  liable 
to  the  pursuer,  in  this  sum,  in  name  of  damages. 


Severe  Thunderstorm  in  Glenlivet. — A  heavy  thunderstorm 
passed  over  the  Glenlivet  district,  Perthshire,  on  Thursday,  and  a  good 
deal  of  damage  was  done,  not  only  by  lightning,  but  by  the  heavy 
rainfall.  The  storm  was  most  severely  felt  in  the  lower  district. 

American  Forestry  Association. — The  summer  meeting  of  the 
Amerioan  Forestry  Association,  announced  for  July  10th  to  12th,  has 
been  postponed  until  August  27th  to  29th,  inclusive,  when  it  will  meet 
in  affiliation  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

Legal  Notes  :  Stacey  v.  Wm.  Bull. — A  simple  case,  in  which 
varieties  of  Cucumbers  were  the  subject  of  dispute,  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  and  a  special  jury  in  the  King’s  Bench  Division  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  T.  J.  Stacey  of  Caversham,  who  grows 
Cucumbers  on  a  large  scale,  bought  from  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  1000  seeds,  which  it  was  specified  should  be  of  the  true 
Roohford  Market  variety.  They  were  sown,  and  in  due  time 
produced  fruit,  when,  instead  of  the  desired  Rochford  Market 
variety,  the  bulk  of  the  fruits  showed  clearly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  those  of  Telegraphs.  They  were  described  as  “  a 
mongrel  lot.”  Telegraph  Cucumber  was  one  of  the  parents  (seemingly 
prepotent)  of  Rochford  Market.  The  grower  now  asked  for  some 
compensation  for  this  result.  Many  experts  were  called  on  both  sides. 
The  case  ended  in  favour  of  plaintiff,  the  judge  awarding  £75  as 
compensation. 

Weather  In  London. — After  twenty-one  days  of  drought  and 
great  heat,  with  three  cool  days  intervening,  the  elements  entertained 
London  on  Thursday,  July  25th,  to  a  rousing  thunderstorm  that  lasted 
without  abatement  for  three  hours,  and  rumbled  about  the  horizon  for 
two  hours  more.  While  the  storm  was  at  its  worst  (or  at  its  best,  as 
enthusiasts  might  say)  the  whole  artillery  of  the  heavens  got  into 
action.  The  thunder  did  not  boom,  or  peal,  or  clap.  It  broke  over¬ 
head  in  a  series  of  crashes  that  shook  the  walls  of  houses  and  made  the 
firm-set  earth  vibrate.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  one  roar  died  away 
when  a  flash  of  fire  split  the  air  for  another.  The  lightning  was  blinding 
in  its  vividness ;  flashes,  sheet,  and  forked,  following  each  other  at  the 
rate  of  a  dozen  or  more  to  the  minute,  while  the  performance  was  in  ful 
swing.  Viewed  from  the  top  storeys  of  City  buildings,  wrote  the 
weather  scribe  of  the  “  Daily  Express,”  the  play  of  the  fire  was  a 
delight  to  see.  The  zig-zag  flashes  seamed  the  leaden  sky  as  with  red 
wire,  and  the  quickness  of  the  eye  discerned  the  irregular  form, 
blueish  colour,  and  direction  of  the  fluid.  At  intervals  the  flashes  came 
so  close  upon  each  other  that  they  couldn’t  be  counted.  To  the 
unsoientifio  observer  the  lightning  appeared  to  have  an  upward,  instead 
of  an  earthward,  tendency.  Throughout  the  storm  it  rained  hard,  not 
so  much  laying  the  dust  as  washing  it  away  in  yellowing  street  rivulets. 
It  was  a  veritable  deluge.  Within  the  space  of  five  hours  the  offioial 
pluviometer  at  Westminster  measured  198  inch,  practioally  2  inohes. 
This  is  almost  a  phenomenal  fall.  The  town  presented  a  desolate  rain¬ 
swept  appearance,  and  thousands  of  pedestrians,  unprovided  with 
waterproofs  or  umbrellas,  got  miserably  drenohed.  It  rained  again 
heavily  on  Friday. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  great  change  in  the  weather  has  taken  plaoe  during  the  past  week, 
and  the  temperature  is  much  lower.  Rain  has  fallen  on  six  days  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  rainfall  for  the  month  to  date 
is  T70  inoh.  The  rainfall  for  the  whole  of  July,  1900,  was  1*11  inoh. 
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fjirdy  Flower  Notes. 


Thebe  are  some  brave  flowers,  some  that  look  dauntless  and 
happy  through  all  weathers,  and  flourish  their  blooms  bravely  through 
sunshine  and  storm,  through  soft  breezes  and  through  stiff  gales. 
They  are  worth  looking  out  for  and  worth  cherishing,  for  they  are  like 
true  friends,  who  will  stand  by  us  not  only  in  our  cheerful  but  in  our 
heartless  days.  Tney  are  none  too  plentiful  these  precious  things, 
and  we  might  do  worse  than  look  back  over  the  dry  time  we  have 
passed  through  since  last  I  wrote  these  notes,  and  pick  from  among 
the  flowers  of  the  garden  those  which  have  best  stood  the  stress  of 
the  scorch  ng  suns  and  the  drying  winds.  Tnis,  too,  in  “a  dry 
pirched  land,”  where  water  is  scarce,  and  has  to  be  pumped  by  hand, 
no  light  task,  as  my  factotum  would  tell  you  if  you  asked  him  how 
many  cansful  of  water  he  had  applied  to  the  flowers  on  any  given 
night,  and  he  is  not  so  liberal  in  his  views  on  watering  as  I  am 
myself.  But  enough  of  this,  and  to  the  flowers  themselves. 

No  plant  looks  as  if  it  enjoyed  the  warm  weather  and  the  dry  time 
better  than  that  rambling  assertive  Coronilla  varia.  It  has  spread 
apace,  and  from  its  duty  of  covering  in  summer  a  small  bed  of  the  noble 
Dorwin  Tulips,  which  are  grand  as  garden  flowers,  it  has  thought  fit 
to  spread  to  other  things,  and  now  forms  a  big  sheet  of  pink  and 
v  hite  blooms  and  pretty  leaves,  straying  among  the  bushes  and 
invading  little  alleys  among  some  flowers  on  trial.  It  is  pretty  too, 
and  but  for  its  overflowing  luxuriance  of  growth  would  be  more  highly 
prized.  Someone  should  plant  it  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  dry  bank, 
and  let  it  hang  down  and  make  a  sheet  of  soft  pink,  which  would  be 
the  effect  it  would  present  a  little  away.  It  varies  a  little  from  seeds, 
but  this  is  the  easiest  way  of  raising  a  stock,  and  the  best  way  of 
establishing  it  in  a  garden.  A  flower  which  blooms  from  June  until 
about  November  is  not  to  be  lightly  looked  upon,  even  if  not  free  from 
faults  of  its  own. 

Then  we  have  had  in  that  giant-headed  Clover,  Trifolium 
pannonicum,  another  thing  which  has  appeared  to  enjoy  the  heat 
and  drought,  although  on  a  dry  and  sunny  rockery,  where  it  looks 
fully  better  than  in  the  border.  From  2  to  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  great  heads  of  conical  creamy-yellow  flowers,  it  always  secures 
admirers,  and,  were  it  more  easily  divided,  one  would  often  be  called 
upon  to  supply  would-be  growers  with  a  piece  for  “  friendship  sake.” 
It  is,  however,  not  a  plant  from  which  a  little  piece  can  be  slipped 
readily,  and  even  a  trowel  finds  difficulty  in  dividing  its  hard  base. 
Trifolium  pannonicum  is,  all  in  all,  a  satisfactory  plant,  although  I 
could  not  answer  a  friend  whom  I  caught  studying  it  intently,  and 
who  ended  by  asking  if  “  it  would  make  a  good  forage  plant  ?  ”  This 
threatened  combination  of  the  dulce  et  utile  was  beyond  me  to  advise. 

Alstroemerias  have  revelled  everywhere  in  the  strong  sunshine 
and  in  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  There  are  few  more 
beautiful  things  in  the  hardy  flower  garden  than  these,  though  some  of 
them  are  strangely  fastidious  in  establishing  themselves  in  only  certain 
parts  of  a  garden.  None  I  know  are  so  easily  grown  as  A.  aurantiaca 
and  its  varieties,  and  their  only  fault  in  some  gardens  is  that  they  are 
hardly  suitable  for  the  mixed  border,  as  they  so  soon  grow  into  great 
clumps,  and  encroach  upon  the  space  of  other  flowers.  They  are 
worthy  of  a  bed  or  a  corner  to  themselves,  where  the  glorious  masses 
of  bloom  they  produce  can  be  well  seeD,  and  where  one  may  go  to 
“cut  and  come  again.” 

Some  of  the  Helianthuses,  or  Sunflowers,  are  rare  hot  weather 
plants,  and  those  of  the  style  of  H.  rigidus  look  as  if  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  heat  and  drought.  In  this  respect  the  rigidus  forms  are 
better  than  those  of  the  style  of  H.  multiflorus  or  H.  decapetalus, 
which  often  show,  by  dropping  their  lower  leaves,  that  they  dislike  a 
long-continued  spell  of  dry  weather  on  light  soil.  But  for  that 
rampant,  running  habit,  these  rigidus  forms  of  such  beauty  as 
H.  Miss  Mellish  and  H.  Daniel  Dewar  would  be  far  more  useful  than 
they  are.  Yet,  who  could  do  without  them  ? 

Erigeron  speciosus  superbus  has  been  another  good  flower  for  the 
dry  time.  It  has  kept  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  its  pleasing — nay, 
delightful — purplish  flowers  have  been  long  untarnished  by  the 
weather.  No  one  sees  this,  the  best  of  all  the  border  Erigerons,  without 
admiration,  and  it  is  pleasant  when  it  has  the  weather  which  suits  it 
best,  when  its  flowers  get  no  rain  for  days  together,  and  thus  retain 
much  longer  the  freshness  of  their  opening  beauty.  Delightful,  too, 
have  been  the  Eryngiums,  whose  steely  blue  or  glaucous  heads  and 
stems  have  had  a  happy  time,  and  have  stood  with  undiminished 
charms  for  'many  days  together.  The  noblest  of  all  is  E.  alpinum, 
whose  feathery  bract-like  blooms  have  had  a  long  lease  and  are  yet 
Ireph  and  pleasing  with  their  delicate  tones  of  blue.  E.  Oliverianum, 
also,  has  been  most  pleasing,  and  the  few  others  in  the  garden  have 
not  iost  any  of  their  former  graces  in  one’s  eyes. 

One  his  run  on,  and  has  left  no  space  for  the  fine  Helenium 
jpumilum  magnificum,  a  good  dry  weather  flower  for  July  ;  for  the 


pretty  Isatis  glauca  ;  for  the  Pinks,  which  stand  drought  so  well  as 
a  rule ;  or  for  the  many  of  greater  or  of  lesser  worth,  which  in  the 
same  month  have  showed  their  delight  in,  or  their  endurance  of,  the 
hot  time  they  have  undergone.  As  this  is  written  we  are  looking 
forward  to  tne  revival  of  their  more  suffering  companions,  and  to 
enjoying  their  loveliuess,  which  has  been  obscured  or  hindered  lor  a 
time.  For  now  the  rain  has  come. — S.  Arnott. 


Figs  Under  Glass. 

Trees  in  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. 

Of  all  the  insect  enemies  of  the  Fig,  red  spider  and  soale  hold  front 
rank  in  malignity.  Red  spider  must  be  subdued  by  forcible  syringing 
at  least  once  a  day,  in  hot  weather  twice,  directing  the  force  of  the 
water  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  ;  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient 
an  inseoticide  must  be  used,  as  it  is  important  that  the  foliage  be  kept 
clean  and  perform  its  functions.  Soale  does  not  yield  to  water  unless 
at  a  temperature  of  130°  to  135°,  and  if  carefully  applied  does  not  injure 
the  foliage.  As  a  rule  scale  requires  treatment  with  an  insecticide,  and 
so  also  does  red  spider  in  some  cases.  Nicotine  compound  diluted  to  a 
safe  strength  completely  annihilates  red  spider,  but  leaves  a  taint  on 
the  fruit,  therefore  must  not  be  used  until  this  is  gathered.  For  both 
red  spider  and  scale  soluble  paraffin  oil  is  effective.  It  is  easily  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  softsoap  in  eight  parts  water  by  boiling,  and  then 
adding  paraffin  oil  to  any  extent  not  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
dissolved  soap  and  water,  stirring  well.  For  syringing  use  as  much  of 
the  soluble  paraffin  as  contain  a  wineglassful  or  2  fluid  ozs.  of  paraffin 
oil  to  3  gallons  of  water,  and  for  applying  with  a  brush  to  scale  on  wood 
that  amount  to  1  gallon.  It  is  best  to  use  hot  water  for  mixing,  and 
apply  when  cooled  to  90°  to  100°,  or  to  aot  promptly  in  bad  oases  at 
130°  to  135°. 

To  insure  plenty  of  stored  matter  for  sustaining  the  first  crop  Figs 
next  season  in  its  early  stages,  afford  liquid  manure  to  the  roots,  not  to 
the  extent  of  causing  exuberance,  but  to  insure  a  due  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  the  storing  of  assimilated  matter  in  the  wood.  Pinching, 
with  a  view  to  induce  a  neat  habit  in  young  plants  with  fruitfulness, 
must  be  attended  to,  regulating  the  stopping  by  the  vigour  of  the 
plants  and  varieties.  Strong  growing  sorts  will  need  to  be  more  closely 
pinched  than  those  of  moderate  growth,  but  in  all  cases  avoid  over¬ 
crowding  the  shoots,  for  fruitfulness  is  not  so  much  dependent  on 
ample  foliage  as  on  a  legitimate  proportion  duly  exposed  to  light. 
The  trees  must  not  be  huddled  together,  but  each  have  space  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  the  tree  under  all  the  light  possible,  and 
free  ventilation  to  solidify  the  growth  as  it  is  made.  For  early  forcing 
the  small  varieties  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s,  with  Brown  Turkey  to 
follow,  are  suitable,  giving  good  results  in  both  first — the  most 
important— and  second  crops. 

Planted-out  Trees. 

The  trees  started  about  the  new  year  have  the  second  crop  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  must  have  a  final  thinning,  reserving  those  fruits 
near  the  base  of  the  growths  which  finish  better  than  those  near  the 
points..  Thinning  is  of  vital  importance,  because  fruit-bearing  is  an 
exhausting  process,  and  the  first  crop  having  to  be  borne  on  the  young 
growths  of  the  preceding  year,  that  part  must  not  be  enfeebled  by 
carrying  a  heavy  load  of  fruit.  First  crops  are  the  most  valuable.  Any 
cultivator  can  grow  second  crops,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  first  crop  is  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  Nor  must  the  energies 
of  the  trees  be  taxed  too  severely  by  the  second  crop  if  they  are  to  afford 
fruit  early  next  season.  Attention  must  be  regularly  given  to  training 
and  stopping  the  shoots,  keeping  the  joints  well  exposed  to  the  light. 
Train  thinly,  tie  loosely,  and  leave  plenty  of  space  in  theligatures  for  the 
shoots  to  swell.  Stop  side  shoots  at  the  fifth  leaf,  and  rub  off  those 
not  required,  for  spur  growths  to  the  extent  of  cro/vding  are  fatal  to 
fruitfulness. 

Water  will  be  required  copiously,  applying  a  light  mulching  of 
short  lumpy  manure,  sweetened  horse  droppings  being  suitable.  If 
used  fresh  and  too  abundantly  there  is  injury  to  the  young  growths. 
Such  dressings  admit  air,  and  contain  ammoniacal  and  other  matter  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trees.  Liquid  manure  will  be  necessary  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  trees  and  the  extent  of  the  rooting  area.  Trees  in 
narrow  borders  may  need  it  every  day,  others  at  longer  intervals. 
They  can  hardly  have  too  much  water  in  hot  weather,  and  they  store 
more  matter  in  a  week  of  fine  weather  than  in  a  month  of  dull.  The 
border,  however,  must  be  of  sound  material,  and  the  roots  active. 
Forcibly  dislodge  red  spider  by  syringing  twice  a  day,  which,  with 
proper  feeding,  will  occasion  little  need  of  insecticides.  Soale  must  be 
removed  with  a  brush  and  a  soapy  solution.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly, 
increasing  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  reducing  the  openings  early  in 
the  afternoon,  then  affording  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
allowing  the  heat  to  rise  to  90°  or  more,  and  the  fruit  will  swell  to  a 
good  size ;  then  a  circulation  of  air  constantly  when  the  fruit  commences 
ripening  will  enable  the  grower  to  produce  Figs  of  the  highest  quality, 
which  are  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  much  appreciated  at  dessert. 
— Practice. 
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Flowers  under  Difficulties, 


As  I  walked  last  autumn  through  the  tiny  market  place  of  the 
small  town  near  where  I  have  come  to  live,  I  was  very  much  struck 
by  the  wonderful  display  of  Mums  in  the  parlour  window  adjoining 
the  shop  of  the  jeweller  and  watchmaker.  They  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  qualit' ,  variety,  and  size,  so  remarkable  that  1  paused  long 
before  them.  The  grouping,  too,  was  good,  and  the  window  gave  me 
an  immense  amount  of  pleasure.  The  display  was  kept  up  for  a 
1  ong  time.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  the  plants  were  bought, 
but  the  difficulty  was,  where  from? 


quantity  of  various  Lobelias,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  planted  out,  Eckford’s  of  course.  I  was  quite  lost  among 
the  multifarious  treasures,  all  in  the  pink  of  perfection. 

There  was  a  propagating  case  at  one  end,  and  a  lovely  variety  of 
Trojgeolum  from  New  Zealand  fes'ooning  the  roof ;  cold  frames  outside 
full  of  Mums  and  “  Calcies,”  herbaceous  patch — you  can  hardly 
speak  of  a  border  in  so  small  a  space  ;  a  tiny  lawn  and  standard 
Roses,  with  several  good  fruit  trees,  not  an  inch  wasted.  I  tremble 
to  think  how  they  suffered  so  warm  a  summer.  And  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  man  of  leisure.  No  ;  there  is  the  shop.  The  gardener 
is  his  father’s  right-hand  man,  and  we  don’t  go  in  for  early  closing 
here.  Fiom  his  profession  he  is  deft  and  neat.  I  am  not  neat  in  my 
own  actions,  and  I  do  admire  neatness  in  others.  My  friend  finds 


GROUPS  AT  SWEET  PEA  SHOW,  ROYAL  AQUARIUM. 

(Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  in  front;  Hobbies’,  Ltd.,  in  extremity.) 


I  could  not  grasp  the  fact  that  they  weie  reared  on  the  premises, 
for  just  in  that  part  of  the  town  the  shops  are  crowded  together  as 
closely  as  in  Bond  Street ;  where  the  back  yards  c  uld  be  I  could  not 
tell,  there  seemed  no  space  for  even  the  sport  of  cat  swinging.  As 
the  season  advanced  the  Mums  disappeared,  only  to  have  their  places 
filled  by  Primulas,  Narcissi,  Spiraeas,  Tulips,  and  a  host  of  pleasant 
spring  flowers.  Now  there  is  a  show  of  Primula  obconica  and 
Musk.  I  always  scheme  to  pass  that  window,  just  for  the  sake  of 
the  bit  of  brightness,  and  I  have  found  out  the  manufactory. 

Behind  the  shop  and  house  is  a  tiny  garden  facing  south,  and  a 
beautiful  little  greenhouse  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  full  of  nice  things 
as  ever  it  can  hold.  Of  course  there  is  that  valiant  soldier  Marechal 
Niel,  the  Arum  “Lily,”  the  tree  Carnation,  the  red  Salvia,  a  lot  of 
seedling  Pelargoniums  Irom  Cannell’s  seeds,  and  some  capital  ones  too,  a 


time  to  read  at  least  three  gardening  papers  a  week.  He  is  a  musician 
too,  although  I  don’t  suppose  it  is  by  his  lute  he  charms  weeds  away. 
L'ke  all  true  workers,  there  is  not  a  grain  of  conceit  about  him  ;  he  is 
so  willing  to  give  you  a  hint  or  a  plant  or  a  cutting,  and  so  obliged 
for  a  bint  in  return. 

Just  imagine  what  a  charm  this  young  man  finds  in  a  life  that  he 
is  living  to  such  good  purpose.  There  is  nothing  more  refining  and 
elevating  than  the  worship  of  Flora,  and  this  is  not  half-hearted 
worship.  He  brings  his  best  to  her  shrine,  and  is  an  ardent 
votary.  I  am  not  quite  sure  he  arranges  the  plants  in  the  window. 
There  is  a  pretty  sister  in  the  background,  and  I  always  believe  that 
woman  is  best  at  a  colour  scheme.  Well,  he  is  too  good  a  brother 
to  grudge  a  sister  her  morsel  of  credit.  After  all,  if  it  were  not 
for  him,  where  would  be  the  plants  to  arrange  ? — The  Missus. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  July  30tl|. 

The  special  features  at  Tuesday  exhibition  in  the  Drill  Hall  were 
hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  Barr,  Ware,  Perry,  Paul  &  Son,  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  and  Wallace  &  Co.  An  exhibition  of  Gloxinias,  which  filled 
the  entire  space  of  a  central  stage,  came  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons. 
The  plants  were  all  from  seeds  sown  last  January,  thus  proving  that  the 
Gloxinia  may  be  treated  as  an  annual.  They  received  an  award  of 
merit  for  this  strain,  which  is  seen  to  be  very  early  flowering.  The 
varieties  illustrated  an  extraordinary  variety  of  colour,  the  different 
shades  being  massed  by  themselves  for  effectiveness.  The  choicer  ' 
named  varieties  noted  by  ns  were  Her  Mnjesty,  the  best  white  Gloxinia 
extant;  Reading  Scarlet,  Azure  Blue,  Purple,  Duchess  of  York,  violet 
with  lavender  edge  ;  Violet  Queen,  another  pretty  blue  spotted  variety, 
together  with  their  other  very  handsome  spotted  hybrids. 

The  samples  of  tuberous  Begonias  staged  in  pots,  and  consisting 
wholly  of  double. flowered  vaiieties  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  were 
very  handsome  for  the  lateness  of  the  seaeon,  and  received  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  arranged  an  effective  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  including  some  good  new 
Heliotropes  (silver  Banksian).  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  sent  up  a 
selection  of  Achimenes,  among  which  Masterpiece,  with  rose  purple 
flowers,  was  perhaps  the  finest.  The  Gooseberry  collection  from  Messrs. 
Veitch  furnished  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  was  perhaps  as  fine  a 
selection  of  high  quality  fruits  as  this  firm  has  ever  staged.  The 
varieties  are  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report. 

Water  Lilies  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  at  Drill  Hall 
shows,  and  on  this  occasion  both  Messrs.  Barr  and  Amos  Perry  had 
beautiful  cut  flowers  of  these  aquatics.  The  outstanding  varieties  «  f 
gi  eater  merit  were  Marliacea  rosea,  M.  albida,  M.  carnea  odorata 
maxima,  M.  chromatella  fulva,  and  Robinsoniana. 

Hollyhocks  have  been  exceedingly  fine  this  year,  the  dry  summer 
having  been  much  to  their  liking.  Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand  from 
S  ffron  Walden  brought  forward  a  very  attractive  exhibit  of  these 
handsome  border  plants,  some  cut  full  length,  or,  again,  out  blooms  onlv  ; 
the  varieties  were  varied,  and  as  fine  as  we  have  seen  (silver-gi  t 
Banksian). 

The  best  Phloxes  on  view,  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sod,  were 
Coquelicot,  oraDge-scarlet ;  Diamond,  white ;  Le  Siecle,  bright  rose 
pink;  Etna,  very  much  like  Coquelicot;  and  Iris,  deep  violet  purple, 
very  rich  and  beautiful  (silver  Flora  medal).  We  noticed  the  lovely 
Romneya  Conlteri  in  Perry’s  group,  accorded  a  silver-gilt  Flora  medal ; 
it  resembles  a  large  single  white  Pasonia  in  flower,  though  in  foliage 
and  habit  it  is  quite  distinct. 

Milla  biflora  from  Messrs.  Ware  is  not  often  seeD,  yet  there  are  few 
more  “taking”  hardy  flowers;  the  colour  is  pure  white,  and  the  form 
radiating  and  star-like. 

The  floral  decorations  by  Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  added 
quite  a  new  feature  to  the  Drill  Hall,  and  her  colour  harmonies,  nearly 
all  in  pink,  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  (vote  of  thanks). 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester,  showed 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  new  Arctotis  grandis.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  staged 
a  beautiful  set  of  forty-eight  Fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees,  including 
all  the  up-to-date  varieties  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

The  Floral  Committee  was  forward  in  strength,  and  sat  for  a  long 
while,  the  plants  for  certificates  being  numerous. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs.  Chas.  T- 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James  Walker. 
Chas.  Dixon,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P* 
Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  H.  Fitt,  H.  Turner,  Geo.  Paul,  H.  Selfe 
Leonard,  E.  T.  Cook,  Geo.  Gordon,  C.  J.  Salter,  and  Ed.  Mawley. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co., 
and  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  the  former  for  Lilies  and  miscellaneous  plants, 
and  to  the  latter  for  Campanulas ;  and  a  silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  for  Roses  and  Phloxes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  M.  Gleeson,  G.  Norman, 
F.  Q.  Lane,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Wilks,  E.  Shaw  Blaker,  and  Henry 
Esling. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  section  of  the  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall  at 
this  period  of  the  year  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  large  or  important.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions,  and  the  present  was  one  of  them,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  contributed  from  their  Langley 
Nursery  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gooseberries,  with  a  few  dishes  of 
Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  exhibit 
may  be  gathered  when  the  facts  that  many  of  the  baskets  in  which  the 
berries  were  shown  had  an  inside  diameter  of  15  inches,  that  there  were 
100  distinct  varieties,  and  that  twenty-six  oordons,  each  representing 
one  variety,  were  staged.  In  every  case  the  fruits  were  in  splendid 


condition,  and  the  two-year-old  cordons  were  beautifully  cropped.  The 
firm’s  three  special  varieties — Langley  Beauty,  medium  to  large, 
greenish  yellow ;  Langley  Gage,  medium  white,  grand  flavour ;  and 
Golden  Gem,  medium  to  large,  very  deep  yellow,  splendid  flavour 
were  all  staged.  In  the  general  collection  the  most  noticeable  were 
Leveller,  Whitesmith,  Trumpeter,  Warrington,  Whinham’s  Industry, 
Speedwell,  Crown  Bob,  Keepsake,  Lancashire  Lad,  Great  Eastern, 
Alma,  Lady  Leicester,  Pilot,  California,  My  Beauty,  Green  London, 
Leader,  Early  Sulphur,  Surprise,  Stockwell,  Railway,  Telegraph,  Dan’s 
Mistake,  Jenny  Jones,  Poroupine,  Rumbullion,  Champagne,  Garibaldi, 
Gunner,  Hedgehog,  Rockwood,  Crystal,  Golden  Drop,  and  Yellow 
Champagne.  The  Currants  included — Black  :  Lee’s  Prolifio  and  Black 
Grape;  Red:  La  Versaillaise,  Fay’s  Prolific,  and  La  H&tive;  and 
White  :  White  Dutch  Cut-leaved,  White  Versailles,  and  Old  White.  It 
was  a  superb  exhibit.  The  same  firm  also  sent  a  box  of  the  Logan¬ 
berry  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 

Messrs.  Cross  &  Son,  Wisbech,  showed  Apple  Early  Victoria  ;  from 
the  fruiting  pieces  staged  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  variety  is  both 
early  and  prolific.  Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend,  sent 
fruits  of  a  large  round  Gooseberry  named  Cobham  Seedling ;  it  is  a 
dark  greenish  yellow  variety  ;  Miss  F.  S.  Musgrave,  Ardmore,  Youghsl, 
showed  a  dish  of  Cherry  Raleigh.  Mr.'  C.  Dixon,  gardener  to  the  Earl 
of  Ilchester,  Holland  House,  Kensington,  sent  Melon  Holland  House,  a 
cross  from  Belton  and  High  Cross  Hybrid.  Mr.  Dixon  also  sent  a  dish 
of  Pear  White  Chissel. 

Award  of  merit  was  given  to  Mr.  M.  de  Luca,  Blackford-Lodge, 
Sunbridge  Road,  Bromley,  for  fruit  in  bottles. 

The  Orchid  Committee  met  and  signed  the  book,  after  which 
they  rose. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Harry  J.  Veiich,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Meters.  James 
O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  T.  Pitt.,  E.  Hib, 
W.  C»bb,  W.  H.  Young,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  F., 
Sander,  and  F.  W.  Moore. 

The  largest  exhibit  in  the  Orchid  department  was  the  group  arranged 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  L'd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and 
which  comprised  just  one  dozen  plants,  almost  the  whole  being  Lseho- 
Cattleyas.  There  were  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  Ascania,  L.-C.  Clonia, 
L.-C.  Duvaliana,  with  some  splendid  plants  of  the  handsome  L.-C.  callisto¬ 
glossa  ignescens.  The  only  other  example  was  of  Cattleya  Atalania. 
Mr.  E.  Shill,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Law  Schofield,  Esq.,  New  Hall,  H  v, 
Rawtenstall,  staged  Cypripedium  Mandias  magnificum  and  a  seedling 
Cypripedium  Statterianum  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  But. 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  contributed  a  small  group  of  cut  Orchids, 
including  Cypripedium  niveum,  C.  concolor,  and  C.  God  froyae; 
Cattleya  Whitei,  C.  atalanta,  C.  W.  F.  Wigan,  C.  porphyrophleibia ; 
Lselio-Cattleya  Henry  Greenwood,  and  a  charming  form  of  Crttleya 
gigas.  Mr.  J.  Duncan,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court, 
Horsham,  sent  plants  of  the  handsome  Cypripedium  warnhamensis  ; 
Mr.  W.  Murray,  gardener  to  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  sent  Cypripedium  Argo-Rothsohildianum,  it  being  a  hybrid  from 
the  parents  named  in  the  specific  name. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Bottled  Fruit  (M.  de  Luca). — Bottled  in  patent  screw-stoppered 
bottlep,  the  fruits  were  in  splendid  condition,  and  fine  colour  (award 
of  merit). 

Carnation  Chas.  Martel  (C.  Turner). — A  yellow  ground  of  good 
form  ;  the  profuse  markings  are  bright  scarlet  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Heroine  (C.  Turner). — A  good  Fancy.  The  ground 
colour  is  pale  lemoD,  and  the  markings  rose  and  crimson  (award  of 
merit). 

Carnation  Lady  Bristol  (C.  Turner). —  A  yellow  ground  with 
splendid  petals  ;  the  markings  are  rich  rose  (awaid  of  merit). 

Carnation  Wasp  (C.  Turner). — A  yellow  ground  Picotee  with  a  rose- 
wire  edge  (award  of  merit) 

Cypripedium  Argo-Rothscliildianum  (W.  Murray). — The  dorsal  sepal 
of  this  hybiid  is  pale  yellow  almost  covered  with  varnished  brown 
lines ;  the  drooping  petals  are  of  similar  shade  ;  the  pouch  is  claret 
(award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Mandice  magnificum  (E.  Shill). — A  superb  form.  The 
dorsal  sepal  is  of  large  size,  and  of  the  purest  white  with  green  lines 
(first-class  certificate). 

Qypsophila  paniculata  Jl.-pl.  (D.  S.  Thomson  &  Sons). — The  flowers 
of  this  plant  are  quite  double,  and  pure  white ;  it  is  of  a  graceful  habit, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  (award  of  merit). 

Gooseberry  Cobham  Seedling  (T.  R.  Cuckney). — A  large  round  fruit 
of  a  deep  greenish  yellow  colour ;  the  flavour  is  very  good  (award  of 
merit). 

Montbretia  Germania  (Paul  &  Son). — Has  flowers  about  3  inches 
across,  petals  recurving;  colour  orange-scarlet  on  tall  stems  (award  of 
merit). 

Rosa  polyantha  Eugenie  Lamesche  (Paul  &  Son). — In  trusses  of 
numerous  small  flowers,  which  last  well ;  the  colour  is  a  very  pretty 
creamy  yellow,  darker  in  the  centre;  a  good  variety  (award  of  merit). 
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National  Sweet  Pea,  July  25th  and  26th. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  first  exhibition  held  by  this  recently 
constituted  society  should  have  been  somewhat  blighted  by  the  severe 
London  thunderstorm  on  Thursday  last,  and  about  whioh  so  much  has 
been  published.  The  dirt-begrimed  roof  of  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  where  the  show  was  held,  is  verv  leaky,  and  before  the 
rain  had  poured  many  minutes  the  whole  interior  of  the  building  was 
bespattered  with  dirty  daubs  of  water.  Many  of  the  tables,  at  first 
covered  with  immaoulate  white  paper,  and  bearing  the  beautiful  Sweet 
Peas,  were  soon  “  inked  over,”  and  not  a  few  of  the  bunches  were 
rendered  useless  for  further  exhibition  purposes.  On  Friday  morning 
it  again  rained  heavily.  The  Aquarium  was  well  filled  with  exhibits, 
and  on  this  point  the  show  was  quite  successful.  At  the  north  end 
were  two  gold  medal  groups,  one  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of  Ryeoroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham ;  and  another  from  Hobbies,  Limited  (Mr.  John 
Green),  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham.  Mr.  Jones’  group  consisted  of 
masses  of  all  the  leading  Sweet  Peas,  with  a  central  group  of  Cannas, 
including  the  new  Miss  Kate  Gray  (award  of  merit),  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  Cannas,  and  behind  them  some  exceedingly  handsome  and  elegant 
silvery  flowered  Humeas,  with  a  background  of  deep  green  Phyllo- 
stachys,  which  can  be  seen  in  our  illustration  on  page  107.  The 
front  edging  is  of  Scirpus  (Isolepis)  gracilis.  Hobbies’  group  was 
entirely  of  Sweet  Peas,  shown  in  many  minor  groups,  each  representing 
an  individual  variety,  and  relieved  on  all  sides  by  green  Ferns,  which 
may  also  be  viewed  on  page  107.  A  very  representative  selection  of  the 
newest  and  beet  Sweet  Peas  was  arranged,  each  being  massed  in  its  own 
colour  for  effectiveness.  Both  groups  were  of  a  most  satisfactory  and 
pleasing  character,  the  flowers  themselves  being  large  and  strong. 
Hobbies  also  showed  cut  Tea  Roses,  Dahlias,  and  a  grand  bank  of 
Crimson  Rambler  flowers. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were  also  awarded  a  gold 
medal,  as  were  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  from  Rothesay.  Besides  these 
exhibitors,  who,  by  the  way,  arranged  very  large  groups,  other  arrange¬ 
ments  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  with  sixty 
varieties,  obtaining  a  silver-gilt  medal ;  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggleshall, 
Essex,  silver  medal ;  Thos.  Cripps  &  Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells,  with 
Retinospora  obtusa  Crippsi,  which  received  a  first-class  certificate. 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  as  was  to  be  expected,  staged  a 
goodly  selection  of  varieties  in  vases,  over  a  dark-green  cloth;  white 
cloth  or  paper  would  have  shown  up  the  Peas  better.  His  varieties 
included  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Gorgeous,  George  Gordon,  red;  Mars,  Sadie 
Burpee,  and,  indeed,  all  the  best  kinds.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was 
awarded  to  him;  and  also  to  a  group  sent  by  Messrs.  Hurst 
and  Son,  from  the  Kelvedon  trial  grounds.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
Brentwood,  staged  bunches  set  in  a  wire  construction  with  Asparagus 
woven  between.  It  was  the  reverse  to  beautiful. 

We  must  not  overlook  Mr.  Henry  Eokford’s  very  lovely  collection  set 
up  in  long  glass  vases  over  a  white  paper  grounding,  and  allowed 
plenty  of  space  between  each  of  them.  There  must  have  been  between 
sixty  and  seventy  varieties,  and  the  pick  of  them  were  Lady  Mary 
C  urrie,  Countess  of  Powis,  Black  Knight,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Salopian, 
Miss  Willmott,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Royal  Rose,  Gorgeous,  Mars, 
Captivation,  Fascination,  Blanche  Burpee,  Mrs.  Dugdalo,  Colonist, 
Peach  Blossom,  Countess  Cadogan,  Coccinea,  Apple  Blossom,  Lord 
Kenyon,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  Countess  of 
Lathom,  Sadie  Burpee,  Little  Dorrit,  Monarch,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Triumph,  and  Prima  Donna.  This  magnificent  selection  filled  the  whole 
of  a  large  table  on  either  side,  and  received  the  award  of  a  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son’s  group  (of  which  an  illustration  is  furnished 
on  page  103)  was  a  blaze  of  colour.  Tney  staged  a  large  amount  of 
Peas,  Carnations,  Phloxes,  Yuccas,  Eryngiums,  and  other  seasonable 
hardy  flowers,  and  the  painstaking  arrangement  deserves  notice. 
(Silver-gilt  medal.) 

There  was  only  one  new  variety  certificated  (F.C.C.),  but  this  was 
worth  a  host.  Everybody  was  most  highly  delighted  with  it,  yet  it  runs 
away  altogether  from  the  smooth,  rounded  form  of  the  florists’  Sweet 
Pea.  The  petals  are  delightfully  wavy,  and  of  a  most  pleasing  bright 
rose-pink  colour.  The  blooms,  individually,  are  large,  and  we  noticed 
four  on  one  truss,  though  three  was  most  general.  It  was  named 
Countess  Spencer  (what  a  lot  of  Countesses  there  are !)  and  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
Althorpe  Park,  Northampton.  . 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  set  up  a  group  of  very  strong 
Sweet  Peas,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  illustration  on 
page  111.  The  group  received  the  high  award  of  a  gold  medal.  Every 
variety  worth  growing  was  included. 

The  first  class  in  the  schedule  asked  for  thirty-six  bunches,  distinct, 
and  here  the  first  prize  was  seoured  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gardener  to 
R.  C.  Foster,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey.  There  were  three 
other  competitors.  The  first  prize  collection  included  Queen  Victoria, 
Gorgeous,  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Lemon  Queen,  Lottie 
Henderson,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Othello,  Countess  of  Powis,  Prince 
Edward  of  York,  Emily  Henderson,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Lady  Skermsdale, 
Triumph,  Chancellor,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Fashion, 
Blanche  Burpee,  Senator,  Little  Dorrit,  Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  Lord  Kenyon, 
Blaok  Knight,  Miss  Willmott,  Venus,  Lottie  Eokford,  Royal  Rose, 
Salopian,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Countes3  of  Shrewsbury,  Aurora,  and 


Prinoe  of  Wales.  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  came  seoond; 
and  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  third. 

The  order  for  two  dozen  distinct  varieties  in  bunches,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Clark,  gardener  to  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester,  led  with 
strong  blooms,  nicely  arranged  in  vases  with  Grasses  and  Gypsophila ; 
Messrp.  Jones  &  Sons  were  seoond;  and  third  Mr.  C.  Osman,  South 
Metropolitan  District  School,  Sutton.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Coton 
Hill  Nursery,  Shrewsbury,  were  foremost  for  a  dozen  bunches  with 
Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Gorgeous,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Shazada,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Eckford,  Miss  Emily 
Eckford,  and  Little  Dorrit.  For  six  bunohes  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark  carried  off 
the  first  award  with  Emily  Henderson,  Salopian,  Lady  Mary  Currie, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  Navy  Blue,  and  Prinoe  of  Wales;  Mr.  Robt.  Bolton 
was  seoond.  Mr.  S.  Cole,  Althorpe  Park,  led  for  six  bunches  in  three 
varieties  with  Gaiety,  Miss  Willmott,  and  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon. 

Two  Varieties  of  One  Colour. — Rev.  L.  Knights  Smith,  Bright- 
stone,  Isle  of  Wight,  had  the  bulk  of  the  first  Drizps  in  the  classes.  For 
the  best  whites  he  staged  and  won  with  Blanche  Burpee  and  Sadie 
Burpee  ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  ooming  second.  For  scarlet  or  orimsons 
he  had  coccinea  and  Sunproof ;  and  for  yellow  or  buff  varieties  he  set 
up  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  and  Lady  M.  Ormesby  Gore.  The  finest  pinks 
also  came  from  him,  these  being  Countess  of  Lathom  and  Prima  Donna. 
Messrs.  Jones  of  Shrewsbury  won  for  rose-coloured  varieties  with  Mrs. 
Dugdale  and  Prince  Edward  of  York;  and  also  for  the  best  mauves, 
these  being  Countess  of  Radnor  and  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  and  the  best 
blues,  to  wit  Navy  Blue  and  Baden  Powell.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffrey,  South¬ 
ampton,  staged  two  handsomely  striped  vars.,  these  being  Prinoess  of 
Wales  and  America. 

Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  Cressingham  Park  Garden •>,  won  easily  for  two 
bunches  of  Lathyrns  latifolius,  the  Everlasting  Pea,  he  showing  a  few 
very  beautiful  and  distinot  varieties  of  undoubted  merit.  There  were 
nineteen  tables  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas  in  two  classes,  one  having  an 
entry  of  ten,  the  other  just  one  less.  These  were  more  or  less  alike, 
though  pink  and  soarlet  varieties  seemed  to  make  the  best  show, 
especially  when  soft-ooloured  muslin  was  used  beneath.  One  con¬ 
spicuous  example  had  a  flat  arrangement  in  which  mauve  alone  was 
employed.  Under  certain  lights  it  might  have  been  effective,  but  not 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  Royal  Aquarium.  The  principal  prizewinners 
in  the  decorative  classes  were  Messrs.  Jones  of  Shrewsbury;  Miss 
E.  B.  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham;  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Sons,  Bath; 
Mr.  Thomas  Bolton,  Coombe  End,  Kingston ;  and  Miss  Mary  Anstey, 
4,  Knight  Hill  Road,W.  Norwood.  We  expected  to  see  some  far  more 
elaborate  and  beautiful  designs,  however,  and  the  only  thing  that  was 
really  pleasing  was  a  huge  cross  composed  of  white  Sweet  Peas  beneath 
and  a  large  bunch  of  scarlet  Peas  above  the  grounding.  This  was 
exhibited  in  class  19  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons.  At  two  o’clock  a 
luncheon  was  given,  when  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.  M.H.,  president, 
occupied  the  chair.  He  was  supported  by  Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherwood, 
R.  Sydenham,  J.  Deal,  S.  B.  Dicks,  W.  P.  Wright,  R.  Dean  (hon.  executive 
secretary),  A.  Turner,  Slough;  H.  J.  Wright  (hon.  general  secretary), 
C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Fraser,  R.  Cannell,  W.  Logan,  A.  Hemsley,  H.  Thomas, 
Harrison  Diok,  and  others.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  Society  is 
in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition,  financially  and  otherwise. 

Walsall  Florists,  July  22ad. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the 
public  Arboretum  on  Monday,  July  22nd.  The  arrangements  were 
efficiently  performed  by  the  courteous  and  energetic  secretary  (  Mr.  C.  M. 
Overton)  and  his  committee.  Entering  the  capacious  “open  class” 
marquee,  the  visitors  were  confronted  by  five  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effeot,  and  these  reflected  much  oredit  upon  the 
taste  displayed  by  the  competitors. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Maodonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Elgbaston, 
Birmingham,  again  demonstrated  his  artistic  ability  by  securing  the 
premier  prize  with  a  recherche  arrangement  of  such  as  Palms, 
Arundinaria  faloata,  Codiaeums  (Crotons),,  richly  coloured ;  Caladiums, 
Orchids  in  variety,  Humea  elegans,  Lilium  longifolium,  lx  oras,  Franooas, 
the  charming  and  elegant  Amorgos  Marjoram  (Origanum  Tourneforti) 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  also  effectively  used  by  Mr.  Cypher  of 
Cheltenham  in  grouping),  including  also  the  unique  bright  ooral-red 
coloured  Fuchsia  triphylla.  This  Fuchsia  possesses  the  faoulty  of 
flowering  in  small  pots,  and  in  this  state  it  pleasingly  associates  with 
the  pretty  coral-berried  plant  Nertera  depressa.  In  the  order  of  merit 
Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  annexed  the  seoond  prize  with  a  bold  and 
effective  arrangement.  The  third  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke,  St.  Chads,  Liohfiald,  whilst  an  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  G. 
Hancox  with  a  worthy  arrangement. 

Specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  of  a  comparatively 
mediocre  quality,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  very  good  plant  of  Statioe 
profusa  in  the  second  prize  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Finoh,  the  first  prize 
being  awarded  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  Liohfield,  for  large  specimens  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  Plumbago  capensis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni, 
Begonia  Wellsiana  (a  large  plant),  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  Pandanus 
variegata,  brightly  striped,  and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  E.  Raffil. 

Roses  were  a  feature,  as  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  remarked  that 
suoh  growers  as  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  and  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  were  the  leading  contestants.  In  the 
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class  for  forty-eight  blooms  the  former  firm  staged  a  remarkably  good 
lot  of  the  leading  varieties  extant,  thus  securing  the  first  prize.  The 
second  was  given  to  the  latter  firm  for  an  excellent  complement.  For 
twelve  blooms  Messrs.  Perkins  were  again  to  the  fore,  and  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  Townsend. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  also  formed  an  attractive  feature,  some 
excellent  blooms  being  shown.  In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  T. 
Ward  annexed  the  first  prize  with  Cardinal  Wolsey  (2),  Miss  A. 
Campbell  (2),  Mrs.  Jas.  Douglas,  Golden  Eagle,  The  Gift,  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro  (2),  Voltaire,  and  Mrs.  Tremayne.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  W.  Pemberton,  florist,  Coalpool,  Walsall,  and  tbe  third  Mr.  T. 
Dolman.  Cut  herbaceous  flowers  were  very  well  shown,  and  for  a 
collection  Mr.  T.  B.  Grove,  Wyld  Green,  Erdington,  was  awarded  the 
premier  prize  for  a  well  arranged  assortment;  second,  Mr.  W.  Pern- 
berton,  and  third  Mr.  A.  F.  Phillipson  of  Alderedge.  Such  as  Stocks, 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Pansies,  &c.,  were  very  well  exhibited,  both  in  the  open 
and  amateur  classes.  Sweet  Peas  were  fairly  good,  and  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  Mr.  W.  Maple,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walls,  and  Mr.  G.  Faulkner  were  the  respective  winners. 

A  first-class  certificate  and  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Councillor 
W.  Waters,  Acocks  Gieen,  for  a  meritorious  collection  of  Violas 
consisting  of  about  seventy  varieties. 

Fruit,  though  not  extensive,  was  very  creditably  shown.  For  a 
collection  of  six  dishes,  Mr.  George  Hanoox,  West  Bromwich,  won  with 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  White  Heart  and  Black  Cherries,  a  Melon,  Peaches, 
and  Gooseberries,  the  second  falling  to  Mr.  Isaac  Finley,  and  third 
Mr.  H.  D.  Clarke.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  A.  D.  Cozen 
and  Mr.  I.  Finley  were  the  winners  as  in  order  named. 

Vegetables  were  capitally  shown  by  several  exhibitors  in  both  classes 
(open  and  amateur).  In  the  special  classes  Mr.  J.  W.  Walls  secured 
the  first  prize  for  a  collection  (offered  by  Messrs.  Webbs,  Kinver)  ; 
Mr.  W.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Hope-Fell  the  second  and  third  prizes.  For 
a  collection  of  six  distinct  kinds,  to  be  grown  from  seed  supplied  by 
Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  &  Son,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Parson,  second  Mr.  H.  Cross,  and  third  Mr.  S.  Heap.  For  a  collection 
of  six  distinct  kinds  grown  from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Brooks, 
Walsall,  the  prizes  were  annexed  by  Messrs.  Shorthouse,  H.  D.  Clarke, 
and  Hounslow,  as  in  order  named.  The  proceedings  were  enhanced  by 
the  sweet  music  discoursed  by  the  Royal  Marines  Band  (Portsmouth), 
glee  singing,  balloon  ascents,  fireworks,  and  other  attractions  for  the 
delectation  of  the  great  crowd  of  visitors. 


Farnborongh  Horticultural,  July  24% 

This  society  held  its  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  on  Wednesday,  24tb,  in  the  beautiful  park  at  Beechwood,  by 
kind  permission  of  Mrs.  R.  M.  Fox.  Mr.  W.  H.  Morter,  the  indefatigable 
secretary,  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  thinking  possibly  of  his  fine 
garden  at  High  Elms  as  well  as  the  success  of  this  show.  The  principal 
prizes,  according  to  the  schedule,  were  adjudged  to  the  following  by 
Mr.  J.  Lyne  of  Chislehurst,  Mr.  F.  Dapper  of  Bromley,  and  Mr.  J. 
Blackburn  of  Englefield  Green.  For  the  best  kept  and  cropped  allotment, 
not  over  20  rods,  T.  Leach  came  first,  with  W.  G.  Brand  and  C.  H. 
Beckley  second  and  third.  For  ditto,  cottagers’  gardens,  W.  Cousins, 
C.  Baker,  and  R.  Mnssell,  in  order.  For  best  kept  and  cropped 
allotment,  not  exceeding  12  rods,  in  Farnborough  village,  T.  Leach  first, 
G.  Leach  second,  and  G.  Dewbury  third. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables  coming  from  the  cottagers  of  Green 
Street  Green  and  Farnborough  were  very  fine  examples,  and  of  good 
culture,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  drought,  and  required  careful  judging 
before  prizes  were  affixed.  The  special  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  Leach,  who  had  a  very  excellent  basket.  There  were  forty-seven 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  from  children,  and  each  child  had  to  arrange 
the  flowers  at  the  show.  No  child  went  home  without  a  prize,  as  the 
donor  presented  a  consolation  prize  to  each,  as  well  as  to  the  four 
successful  ones.  For  wild  flowers,  Ferns,  and  Grasses  came  a  number 
of  entries  in  the  childrens’  classes,  which  goes  a  long  way  in  teaching 
the  craft  to  the  young. 

In  the  non-competitive  groups  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  occupied  the  ends  of  the  large  tent, 
in  which  some  well-flowered  Gannas,  Begonias,  Carnations,  were  shown  ; 
in  foliage  plants  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Alocasias,  &c.,  were 
also  good. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Morter,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Avebury,  had  a 
magnificently  arranged  group,  consisting  of  Caladiums,  Crotons,  Coleus, 
Acalyphas,  various  Liliums,  Cannas,  &c.,  as  also  did  Mr.  F.  London, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Thos.  Fox,  whose  Campanula  pyramidalis  were  very 
fine. 

Mr.  F.  Francis,  gardener  to  A.  Good,  Esq.,  grouped  some  well 
grown  specimens  of  Coleus,  Caladiums,  Crotons,  with  a  neat  border  of 
Adiantums  dotted  with  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Streptocarpi,  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Messis.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Cannas  were  exceedingly 
fine  and  well  grouped ;  Messrs.  J.  Laing  contributed  a  group  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  including  a  box  of  cut  Roses  and  the  beautiful 
variegated  Saxifrage ;  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Orpington,  came 
Zinnias,  Pentstemons,  and  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Dowler  arranged  in  tiers  about  ninety  varieties  of  Sweet 


Peas,  amongst  which  Lady  G.  Hamilton,  Countess  of  Powis,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Her  Majesty  were  very  good ;  Mr.  Dowler  also  sent  a 
collection  of  fruit.  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  sent  Melons, 
Grapes,  Raspberries,  Peaches,  &c.,  and  bottles  of  preserved  fruit. 

SoutIieri|  Counties  Carnation,  July  24% 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Royal  Pier  Pavilion, 
Southampton,  on  Wednesday  24th  inst.  The  entries  were  far  more 
numerous  than  past  years,  being  in  fact  a  record  since  the  Society’s 
formation,  while  the  quality  was  quite  equal  if  not  better  than  that  of 
the  National,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  week  before.  The 
competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was  exceptionally  keen.  From  the 
number  of  local  exhibits,  and  their  success,  it  is  evident  that  a  great 
incentive  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
There  was  also  a  grand  display  of  Sweet  Peas,  prizes  being  given  by 
Messrs.  Toogood  &  Son,  Southampton ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
and  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries.  The  exhibits  were  staged 
on  five  long  tables,  extending  the  whole  length  cf  the  Pavilion;  at  the 
entrance  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Red  Lodge  Nursery,  had  a  fine 
group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  while  in  front  of  orchestra  (which  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Jones’s  string  band)  groups  were  arranged  with 
good  effect  from  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Son,  B.  Ladhams,  E.  Wells,  and 
W.  Garton,  jun.,  the  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer  of  the  society.  Mr.  W. 
Garton,  sen.,  alBO  contributed  a  very  nice  lot  of  effective  plants  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  weather,  which  was  very  stormy  in  the 
morning,  cleared  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  very  large  number  of  people 
visited  the  show.  In  the  cup  competition  W.  F.  Flight,  Esq.,  Twyford, 
Winchester,  was  the  successful  exhibitor  ;  this  being  the  second  year  in 
succession  that  Mr.  Flight  has  been  tbe  winner,  it  now  becomes  his 
property,  and  his  gardener,  Mr.  Neville,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
success.  The  judges  were,  for  bizarree,  flakes,  and  white  ground 
Picotees,  Messrs.  J.  Ball  and  T.  E.  Henwood ;  for  self  yellow  grounds, 
cup  competition  bouquets,  table  decorations,  sprays,  buttonholes,  and 
vases,  Messrs.  James  Douglas  and  Charles  Blick.  Following  is  a  list  of 
their  awards — viz., 

Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres,  twelve  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley,  Westfield,  Woking,  with  Gordon  Lewis,  Thalia,  J.  S. 
Hedderley,  Skirving,  Sportsman,  Master  Fred  Melville,  Arline,  G  Merton, 
Rob  Lord,  Rob  Houlgrave,  and  J.  D.  Axtal ;  second,  Messrs.  Pemberton 
and  Sons;  third,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  fourth,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. ; 
fifth,  Mr.  A.  Brown;  sixth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Six  blooms;  First, 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Gocdfellow  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen  ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gater.  White  ground  Picotees,  twelve  blooms  :  First,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  &  Sons  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Brown ; 
fourth,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley ;  fifth,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  ;  sixth,  Messrs. 
Thompson  &  Co.  Six  blooms  ;  First,  Mr.  W.  F.  Goodfellow;  second, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Chaundy  ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tuplin  ;  fifth, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  ;  sixth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry.  Yellow  ground  Picotees : 
First,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith ;  second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley ;  third,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Went ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Turner ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. ; 
sixth,  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Six  blooms  ditto  :  Fiist,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry;  fourth,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Buokland  ;  fifth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tuplin;  sixth,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten.  Yellow 
grounds  and  Fancy  Carnations:  First,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith;  second,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Wellesley ;  third,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co. ;  fourth,  Mr.  C. 
Turner;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  sixth,  Mis.  Brookes  Smith.  Six  ditto  : 
First,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright;  second,  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  E  Tuplin  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  ;  sixth, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wotten.  Self  ;  First,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith ;  scond,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright ;  third,  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Co.  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wellesley  ;  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  sixth,  Mr.  S.  A.  Went.  Six  ditto  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight;  third,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wootten ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  E.  Tuplin ;  fifth,  Messrs.  Pemberton  &  Sons ; 
sixth,  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland.  Single  blooms,  scarlet :  First,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen  ;  second,  Messrs.  Pemberton  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen.  Crimson  : 
First,  Messrs.  Pemberton;  second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley;  third,  Mr. 
M.  R.  Smith.  Pink  :  First,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  second,  Messrs.  Pem¬ 
berton  ;  third,  Messrs.  Thompson.  Purple  flake :  First  and  second, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  E.  Brown.  Premier  Carnation, 
Gordon  Lewis  :  won  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  Fancy,  Queen  Bess ; 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  Self  :  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow.  Premier  Picotee, 
white  ground  :  Pride  of  Leyton ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  ;  yellow  ground  : 
Childe  Harold,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith.  Table  decorations :  First,  Miss 
Tyrell ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Carr ;  third,  Miss  E.  Burd.  Bouquets  :  First, 
Mr.  E.  Wills;  seoond,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams ;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten. 
Sprajs;  First,  Mr.  J.  Newman;  second,  Mr.  E.  Carr;  third,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wootten  ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams.  Buttonholes :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Newman;  second,  Mr.  E.  Wills  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright;  fourth, 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams.  Yases :  First,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten;  second,  Mr.  E. 
Carr ;  third,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jefferys ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  Martin.  Sweet  Peas, 
Toogood’s  prizes  :  First,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jefferys;  second,  Mr.  A.  Maple; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Stubbington.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams’  prizes  :  First,  Miss  Snel- 
grove ;  second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Burnett  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Carr.  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham’s  prizes  :  First,  Miss  E.  Smith  ;  seoond,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jefferys  ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Maple.  Certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Flight  for 
a  very  fine  light  pink  self  named  Mrs.  Flight,  and  to  Mr,  W.  Garton, 
jun.,  for  a  yellow  ground  Fancy  named  Miss  Sheila  Garton. — J.  M. 
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Nottingham  Horticultural,  July  24th  and  25tl{. 

The  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  held  their  annual 
exhibition  and  garden  party  on  the  24th  and  25th  July,  in  the  Arboretum, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  Corporation,  and  the 
leading  horticulturists  of  the  county,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
president.  It  was,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  pronounced  to  be  the 
finest  exhibition,  taken  as  a  whole,  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables  that  the  society  has  held,  ItB  success  was  marred,  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  and  continuous  rain  of  both  days,  and  a  heavy  financial 
loss  will  result  to  the  society.  It  was  a  pity,  as  far  as  the  show  was 
concerned,  that  the  drought  should  break  up  just  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  much-needed  rain,  which  was  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all  gardeners 
aDd  husbandmen,  should  bring  to  the  officers  of  the  society  such 
saddening  experiences. 

The  decorative  side  of  the  show  was  its  great  feature,  the  groups  of 
plants,  specimen  plants,  Roses,  and  other  cut  flowers  being  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  first  prize  group,  on  a  200-feet  space,  was  a  model 
group,  well  grown  plants  most  artistically  arranged.  They  worthily 
won  the  £10  prize  and  the  silver  cup  offered  by  Lord  Henry  Bentinck, 
M.P.  for  South  Nottingham.  The  winner  was  the  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  H. 


box  of  Caroline  Testout,  each  and  all  fully  maintained  their  reputations, 
and  some  of  them  were  the  recipients  of  gold  medals.  H.  Low  &C<vr 
Enfield;  S.  Harvey,  Nottingham;  J.  H.  White,  Worcester;  W.  L. 
Pattison,  Shrewsbury  ;  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick  ;  Dicksons,  Cheeter  ;  and 
C.  J.  Mee,  Nottingham,  for  a  group  of  greenhouse  plants.  One  feature 
of  the  Nottingham  exhibition  is  a  class  for  decorated  fireplaces,  or,  as 
it  is  described  in  the  schedule,  “  The  best  floral  decorated  fireplace  and 
mantleshelf ;  a  sham  fireplace  and  mantleshelf,  with  mirror  at  the  back, 
will  be  provided,  and  2  feet  space  in  front  allowed  ;  drapery  may  be 
use  to  cover  the  woodwork.”  Three  or  four  were  so  decorated  with 
really  delightful  effeot,  showing  most  exquisite  taste  in  disposing  of 
both  plants  and  drapery.  This  is  quite  a  feminine  class,  and  is  much 
appreciated. 

The  show  was  opened  by  his  Worship  the  Mayor  in  a  very 
sympathetic,  appreciative,  and  encouraging  speeoh.  At  the  close  the 
Mayoress  was  presented  with  a  lovely  bouquet  by  Miss  Edna  Mee,  the 
daughter  of  the  secretary.  At  the  luncheon  in  the  refreshment  rooms,, 
which  was  presided  over  by  the  ohairman  of  committee,  Mr.  Councillor 
Charles  Smith,  the  usual  loyal  and  local  toasts  were  proposed  and 
responded  to,  and  many  words  of  encouragement  were  said  to  the 
officers  on  the  adverse  character  of  the  weather  and  its  depressing 


MESSRS.  DOBBIE’S  GROUP  AT  SWEET  PEA  SHOW.  (See  Repoit.) 


Turner  of  Derby.  The  secondary  groups,  on  a  120-feet  space,  were 
also  charmingly  set  up,  and  Mr.  R.  Halford  secured  the  first  prize  of 
4  guineas,  and  a  silver  cup,  value  5  guineas,  offered  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Councillor  F.  R.  Radford.  Mr.  W.  Vause  of  Leamington  swept  the 
board  of  nearly  all  the  first  prizes  for  specimen  and  other  plants,  but 
the  local  rosarians  and  florists  secured  the  best  prizes  for  various 
artistio  arrangements  of  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers,  except  in  out 
Roses,  the  best  prizes  in  these  being  well  won  by  the  Messrs. 
Perkins  of  Coventry  and  Leamington.  Bouquets  were  rather  weakly 
represented. 

Fruit  was  scarcely  so  well  shown  as  usual.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  of  Elvaston  Castle,  took  the  first 
prize  for  indoor  grown  fruit,  and  Mr.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  of  Bretby  Park,  the  first  for  outdoor  grown  fruit,  as  also 
for  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Mr.  Read  was  very  successful  in  the 
vegetable  classes,  as  he  took  the  first  prize  for  nine  varieties  of 
vegetables,  though  he  was  followed  very  closely  by  Mr.  Hudson  of 
Leicester,  as  well  as  for  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  Leeks,  and  Onions.  In 
some  of  the  vegetable  classes,  the  influence  of  the  drought  was  clearly 
seen,  notably  in  Potatoes  and  Turnips,  though  Peas  were  splendidly 
shown  generally.  Trade  exhibits  were  a  grand  feature,  and  Messrs. 
Dicksons  of  Chester,  White  of  Worcester,  Deverell  of  Banbury,  with 
herbaceous  plants,  Carnations,  &c.  ;  Hinton  of  Warwick,  with  Sweet 
Peas  and  Carnations ;  Pattison  of  Shrewsbury,  with  Violas  and 
Carnations ;  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  of  Enfield,  with  Orchids  and  Epacrises ; 
Harvey  of  Nottingham,  with  Begonias,  single  and  double ;  William 
Lowe,  Rose  Nurseries,  Beeston,  with  cut  Roses,  especially  a  splendid 


influences  and  effects.  The  judges  were :  Mr.  Roberts  of  Welbeck 
Abbey,  Mr.  Edmonds  of  Basswood  Lodge,  McVinish  of  Beaumanor 
Park,  Anderson  of  Clifton  Hall,  Webb  of  Kelham  Hall,  Pownall  of 
Lenton  Hall,  and  Parr  of  Holme  Pierrepont.  The  secretary  and  officers 
worked  hard  to  make  the  show  a  success,  and  only  the  rain  interfered 
to  prevent  it. 

Leamington  Spa,  July  24tl{  and  25ti| 

This  pretty  town,  which  may  be  aptly  termed  the  “queen  of  the 
Midlands,”  years  ago  held  an  annual  summer  show,  which,  like  many 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  was  discontinued  through  lack 
of  funds.  Mr.  C.  S.  Birch,  an  enterprising  resident,  has  this  year 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  establish  another  horticultural  society  on 
a  firm  basis.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  after  a  long 
period  of  drought  the  weather  should  have  been  wet  on  each  day  of 
the  show.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  energetic  promoter  and 
his  painstaking  committee  will  press  onward  in  their  endeavour  to 
establish  a  show  second  to  none  in  the  county.  C.  A.  Smith. Ryland, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  most  generous  supporters  of  horticulture  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  opened  the  show,  which  was  held  in  the  well  known  Jephson 
Gardens,  which,  thanks  to  Mr.  Dell,  the  superintendent,  were  in  the  best 
of  condition.  The  great  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the 
groups  of  plants,  each  to  occupy  a  space  not  exceeding  150  square  feet, 
but  bouquets,  cut  flowers,  and  non-competitive  collections  of  fruit  were 
also  well  shown.  All  the  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly 
1  business-like  manner  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Nicbols,  the  popular  secretary. 
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The  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists’,  Ltd.  (manager,  Mr. 
Harper)  won  the  £10  offered  as  the  first  prize  for  a  grouD  of  plants, 
quality  and  effect  to  be  the  leading  features.  In  this  exhibit  there  was 
a  variety  of  choice  materials,  plenty  of  colour,  and  good  taste  and  finish 
in  the  arrangement.  In  the  centre  a  large  and  shapely  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana  was  elevated  on  a  pyramid  formed  of  cork,  the  latter  being 
tastefully  draped  with  creepers,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  Orohids, 
Codiseums  (Crotons),  and  other  plants.  Pedestals  topped  with  well-coloured 
Codioeums  were  also  arranged  on  either  side.  Mounds  were  formed  at  the 
corners,  and  surrounded  with  light  feathery  Palms.  The  groundwork 
was  formed  of  moss,  from  which  sprung  many  attractive  plants,  while 
others  were  elevated  on  small  pedestals,  and  in  the  foreground  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  were  conspicuously 
displayed.  Mr.  Yause,  Leamington,  was  second.  In  this  group  a  four- 
cornered  arch  formed  the  centre ;  this  was  topped  by  a  spreading 
Kentia,  the  sides  of  the  arches  being  dressed  with  creepers,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  and  other  suitable  plants.  Beneath 
the  arch  a  highly  coloured  but  rather  large  Codiaeum  was  arranged. 
Mounds  at  the  corners  and  at  other  conspicuous  plaoes  rise  from  a  ground¬ 
work  of  moss.  The  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  if  a  little  more  time 
had  been  bestowed  in  giving  finishing  touches  here  and  there  it  would 
have  run  the  premier  group  closer  than  it  did.  Mr.  Finch,  Coventry, 
was  a  good  third.  In  his  group  a  beautiful  and  lightly  arranged  mound, 
topped  by  a  Phoenix,  formed  a  fine  centre.  The  corner  mounds  were 
also  well  arranged,  and  the  groundwork  throughout  was  well  finished, 
but  as  a  whole  it  needed  more  colour,  and  choicer  materials  at  various 
points,  to  give  it  that  amount  of  attractiveness  whioh  we  often  see  in 
this  veteran  exhibitor’s  groups. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  prizes  of  £6,  £1,  and 
£2  were  offered.  Mr.  Yause  won  with  good  specimens  of  Allamandas, 
Ixoras,  Stephanotis,  and  a  fine  Cycas  revoluta;  Mr.  Finch,  Coventry, 
being  second.  Mr.  Yause  again  won  for  one  specimen  plant  in  bloom 
with  a  fine  Ixora,  Mr.  Finch  being  second  with  a  beautiful  flowered 
Stephanotis,  and  the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  third.  For  one 
specimen  foliage  plant  Mr.  Finch  won  with  a  grand  Cycas,  Mr.  Yause 
being  second  with  a  fine  Codiseum  Warreni,  and  the  Leamington  Nursery¬ 
men,  Ltd.,  with  a  large  Kentia. 

,  Cut  Flowers. — Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  first  for 
twelve  Tea  Roses,  and  also  for  a  similar  number  of  H.P.’s  ;  being 
followed  in  each  case  by  the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  and  Mr. 
Yause  in  the  order  named.  For  the  best  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas, 
to  cover  a  space  not  exceeding  6  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  H.  Liney,  gardener 
to  W.  Low,  Esq.,  Wellesbourne  House,  Warwick,  received  the  first  prize. 
He  staged  good  flowers  of  ohoice  varieties  in  a  most  pleasing  style. 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  won  for  a  hand  bouquet,  and  also  for 
a  basket  of  flowers.  In  each  case  the  finish  and  blending  of  colours 
was  executed  in  their  usual  noteworthy  style.  The  Leamington  Nursery¬ 
men,  Ltd.,  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  basket,  angled  with  Odonto- 
glossums,  Cattleyas,  and  Asparagus,  and  were  awarded  the  second 
prize;  and  Mr.  Vause  was  third.  The  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  were 
second  for  a  hand  bouquet.  Mr.  Vause  secured  a  good  win  by  occupying 
the  post  of  honour  for  dinner  table  decorations  with  an  arrangement  of 
Raby  Castle  Carnations,  associated  with  Ferns  and  trailing  shoots  of 
Lycopodiums;  the  Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  being  second,  and 
Messrs.  Thornton  &  Sons  third. 

Fruit. — Mr.  H.  Liney  was  first  for  black  Grapes  with  well  coloured 
examples  of  Black  Hamburgh.  The  same  exhibitor  won  for  a  dish  of 
Nectarines.  For  two  dishes  of  Gooseberries  Mr.  W.  Wright,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Lucas,  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Draper,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Milne,  Esq., 
staged  the  best  Tomatoes,  a  grand  dish  of  Perfection. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. — Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  Lord  Leigh, 
The  Gardens,  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Kenilworth,  staged  an  excellent 
collection  of  fruit  and  plants  in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit.  Similar  awards  were  also  given  to 
Mr.  Crump,  Leamington,  and  Mr.  Wagstaff,  Leamington,  for  attractive 
collections  of  fruit.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick,  were  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit  for  a  highly  meritorious  collection  of  8weet  Peas,  and  similar 
awards  went  to  Deverill,  Banbury,  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  and  the 
Leamington  Nurserymen,  Ltd.,  for  collections  of  herbaceous  plants. 
— H.  D. 

Kuytoi|  aijd  Roby,  July  25  tR. 

Although  very  welcome  for  all  kinds  of  crops,  the  rain  was 
detrimental  from  a  visitor’s  point  of  view,  and  the  show,  which  was 
opened  in  the  grounds  of  the  Public  Offices,  must  to  some  extent  have 
suffered  financially.  In  the  absence  of  many  of  the  larger  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  it  must  be  admitted  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
society  has  such  a  beautiful  and  choice  lot  of  greenhouse  plants  and 
cut  flowers  been  seen,  the  centre  of  the  large  marquee  being  a  blaze  of 
varied  colour,  the  display  being  much  enhanced  by  the  splendid 
circular  group  of  Campanulas  edged  with  Ferns,  and  placed,  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  by  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker&  Sons,  Aigburth  Nurseries.  A  sumptuous 
collection  of  the  best  named  and  grand  own  seedling  Carnations 
was  staged  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  whilst  the  Sweet  Peas 
from  Mr.  Henry  Middlehurst,  and  those  together  with  the  Roses  from 
Messrs.  Caldwell  of  Knutsford,  were  generally  admired.  The  vicar  of 
Roby,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  K.  Sylvester,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sylvester, 
opened  the  show  and  made  one  of  his  usual  practical  speeches.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  progress  of  the  society,  and  hoped  that  the  work  of  the 
cottagers  would  be  even  more  advanoed  than  at  present. 


Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. — For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  Mr.  W.  Lyon,  gardener  to  A.  Mackenzie  Smith, 
Esq.,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby,  showed  excellent  work,  the  quality  of  Carnations 
and  abundance  of  well-flowered  plants  of  Oncidium  Lanceanum  beiDg 
very  marked.  A  handsome  second  was  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  Hardcastle, 
gardener  to  T.  T.  Harding,  Esq.,  Rydal  House,  Huyton.  Mr.  Lyon  had 
Oncidium  Lanceanum  very  fine  as  a  single  Orchid,  also  with  good 
Petunias  and  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  ;  Mr.  E.  Bridge,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Jowett,  Greenhill,  Huyton,  second.  Statice  profusa  was  a 
splendid  premier  greenhouse  plant  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Watkin,  gardener 
to  T.  D.  Syers,  Esq.,  Huyton,  also  with  two  capital  Lilium  auratums, 
three  magnifioent  double  Bearonias,  and  one  in  a  pretty  hanging  basket. 
Mr.  Bagnall,  gardener  to  C.  F.  B  iston,  Esq.,  Charlwood  House,  Huyton, 
had  three  special  single  Begonias,  and  a  huge  pyramidal  specimen 
came  from  Mr.  Bridge. 

The  best  Caladiums  came  from  Mr.  T.  Eaton,  gardener  to  J. 
Parrington,  Esq.,  Roby  Mount;  Palms  and  Ferns  were  well  grown  by 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  Mr.  Bridge  had  three  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Gloxinias 
were  a  splendid  feature  all  round,  those  put  up  by  Mr.  George  Guy, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Gaskell,  Huyton,  being  perfect  specimens  in  every 
respect.  The  prizes  for  table  plants,  Fuchsias  (good),  and  foliage 
plants,  went  to  Messrs.  Little,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Pilkington,  Esq., 
Wheathill,  Roby  ;  J.  George,  gardener  to  T.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Whitefield 
House,  Roby ;  and  J.  Fairclough,  gardener  to  J.  Atherton,  Esq.,  Hurst 
House,  Huyton.  Table  decorations  were  not  so  pleasing  as  on  former 
occasions,  but  the  arrangement  of  colour  was  tasteful,  Mrs.  Middle¬ 
hurst  winning  with  mauve  Sweet  Peas,  pink  Carnations,  and  dressings 
of  Smilax  and  Gypsophila.  A  lovely  epergne  came  from  Miss  M.  G. 
Crippen,  a  bouquet  from  Mrs.  L.  P.  Anderton,  and  a  fine  basket  of  Roses 
from  Mrs.  H.  Middlehurst.  Roses  were  not  at  all  bad,  the  class  for 
twelve  being  secured  by  Mr.  Little,  and  the  seoond  by  Mr.  J.  George. 
In  the  first  stand  Marquise  Litta,  Caroline  Testout,  and  La  France  were 
good.  For  six  Roses,  distinct,  and  six  of  any  variety,  Mr.  J.  Burrows, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Cook,  Esq.,  Hawthorndale,  Huyton,  was  in  fine  form  ; 
Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Church  Road,  Huyton,  was 
an  excellent  seoond. 

Fruit. — For  four  dishes,  two  large  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court 
helped  Mr.  Fairclough  immensely.  The  Hamburghs  and  Bucklands 
from  Mr.  Oldham,  gardener  to  Joseph  Beecham,  Esq.,  Ewanville, 
Huyton,  were  of  extra  superiority.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  from  Mr.  Eaton  were  unusually  good,  as  was  the  hardy  fruit 
from  Mr.  Little.  A  rich-looking  Melon  came  from  Mi.  McKelvie, 
gardener  to  Jno.  Stone,  Esq.,  Blacklow  House,  Roby. 

Vegetables.— Mr.  Lyon  had  eight  very  select  vegetables,  three  dishes 
of  splendid  Tomatoes,  and  the  same  number  of  Peas ;  and  Mr.  Little 
three  dishes  of  Potatoes.  Prizes  for  single  dishes  went  to  Messrs.  Hard- 
oastle,  George,  Burrows,  and  Little.  Messrs.  Daine,  Woodfall  Hall, 
Huyton,  the  well-known  Potato  specialists,  had  a  collection  embracing 
every  up-to-date  kind,  and  received  a  certificate.  The  Countess  of 
Derby’s  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Amos  Worrall,  and  Mrs.  Farrington’s  by 
Mr.  David  Hunter.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Crook,  the  energetic  chairman; 
C.  Geddes,  vice-chairman  ;  T.  D.  Syers,  treasurer  ;  and  H.  Middlehurst, 
secretary,  assisted  materially  to  the  success  of  the  show. — R.  P.  R. 

HandswortR  Horticultural,  July  26th  and  27th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Park, 
Handsworth,  by  permission  of  the  District  Council,  on  the  26th  and 
27th  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  Councillor  A.  Price.  Owing  to 
the  reduced  financial  position  of  the  sooiety,  chiefly  accruing  from  the 
adverse  state  of  the  weather  on  the  occasion  of  last  year’s  show,  the 
committee  resolved  to  try  and  augment  its  resources  on  the  present 
event  by  offering  extra  valuable  prizes.  They  also  invited  Miss  Marie 
Corelli  to  open  the  exhibition,  and  so  far  their  anticipations  were  fully 
justified.  Unfortunately  late  in  the  afternoon  the  show  was  visited  by 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  of  bail  and  rain,  inundating  the  inside  of  the 
marquees  with  pools  of  water.  Fortunately  the  tents  withstood  the 
force  of  the  storm  without  material  damage,  excepting  one  end  of  the 
large  one  containing  the  groups  and  specimen  plants,  which  was  blown 
in,  but  fortunately  just  missed  falling  upon  Mr.  Cypher’s  group  for 
effect.  Two  or  three  collections  of  bunches  of  decorative  Roses, 
however,  did  not  escape  so  well,  as  they  were  blown  on  to  the  ground, 
but  fortunately  without  material  damage.  One  of  the  refreshment 
tents  was  completely  destroyed,  also  the  inflated  large  balloon,  just 
prepared  for  an  ascent. 

Mr.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham  was  an  exhibitor  of  plants,  and  his 
charmingly  elegant  half-circle,  30  feet  by  15  feet,  “  group  for  effect  ” 
was  an  easy  first  for  the  £15  prize.  The  second  prize  (£8)  was  annexed 
by  Mr.  W.  Vause  of  Leamington,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  G.  Hancox  for 
a  most  creditable  display.  For  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
(first  prize  £15)  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  to  the  fore.  The  seoond  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  Yause.  Ferns  were  extensively  shown,  and  collections  of 
other  plants  by  several  exhibitors  contributed  to  make  up  an  extensive 
and  attractive  scene. 

Roses  were  extensively  and  capitally  staged  by  several  exhibitors, 
and  included  collections  from  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  but  which 
unfortunately  arrived  too  late  for  judging  ;  a  special  award,  however, 
being  granted  them.  For  twenty-four  varieties,  distinot,  first  prize 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  the  varieties  being  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
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Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Yerdier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Killarney,  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Hayward,  Marchioness 
of  Dufferin,  Duke  of  Albany,  Prince  Arthur,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Rev. 
Alan  Cheales,  Black  Prince,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Bessie  Brown,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Osker 
Cordel,  German  Caillat,  Horace  Yernet,  and  Madame  de  Coubert.  The 
second  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longwortb,  Berks  ;  and  the 
third  by  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Son,  Worcester.  For  twelve  bunches  of 
garden  or  decorative  Roses,  distinct,  the  competition  was  keen,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince  was  the  winner  with  Madame  de  Grotey,  Griiss  an 
Teplitz,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Crimson  Rambler,  Boule  de  Neige,  &c. ; 
the  second  honours  being  accorded  Mr.  John  Mallet,  Oxford. 

Picotees  were  beautifully  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  BrowD,  Handsworth, 
he  being  first  with  a  superb  bloom  of  W.  H.  Johnson,  having  a  very 
bright  scarlet  edge ;  also  Miriam,  Little  Phil,  fine ;  Brunette,  Amy 
Robsart,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Pride  of  LeytoD,  Ganymede,  Maud,  Heart’s 
Delight,  and  Elsie  May.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Crisp.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  Carnations  Mr.  Brown  was  an  easy  first  with  fine  examples  of  The 
Briton,  Bishop  Ilsley,  fine ;  Dick  Donovan,  Mrs.  Arthur  Gilbey,  W.  G. 
Gottwaltz,  Hidalgo,  Ossian,  Dalgetty,  The  Khedive,  Hubert  Galton,  very 
good ;  Swallow,  and  Cockatrice.  In  the  lesser  classes  of  Carnations 
and  Picotees  Mr.  T.  Crisp  and  Mr.  Chatwin  were  the  winners. 

In  the  classes  for  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers, 
there  were  numerous  entries  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  also  for 
groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  ladies’  dinner-table  decorations, 
bouquets,  epergnee,  sprays,  buttons,  &c.  Councillor  W.  Waters,  Acocks 
Green,  was  distinguished  by  a  fine  collection  of  Yiola  blooms.  The 
efficient  arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  AttwcoU,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Beresford,  the 
secretary. 

Boston  Horticultural,  July  25tl|  and  26tli. 

This  is  an  old-established  society,  and  on  the  above  dates  it  held,  in 
a  field,  in  what  is  known  as  Wide  Bargate,  an  exhibition  generally 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  the  society  has  ever  held.  In 
addition  it  is  usual  to  have  a  horse  show,  with  the  accessories  of 
jumping,  &c.,  and  a  dog  show  was  also  held.  It  being  market  day,  the 
town  was  full  of  agriculturists,  and,  despite  the  rain,  a  large  number 
of  country  people  came  in,  as  the  annual  flower  show  is  regarded  as 
the  district  holiday.  Both  days,  unfortunately,  were  very  wet,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  a  financial  loss  has  been  experienced  by  the  committee. 

Plants  are  not  usually  a  leading  feature  at  Boston.  The  best  group 
arranged  for  effect  came  from  Mr.  J.  Thorns,  Mr.  W.  Garfitt,  M.P., 
being  second,  but  both  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  finish. 
Some  fairly  good  specimens  of  Coleus,  Ferns,  and  Fuchsias  were  staged. 
There  were  some  excellent  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  from  Mr.  J.  Thorns, 
also  good  Gloxinias,  with  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  show  was  the  open  classes  for 
cut  flowers.  With  twenty-four  varieties  of  cut  Roses  Messrs.  G.  and 
W.  Burch,  Rose  Nurseries,  Peterborough,  were  first  with  very  good 
blooms  of  Star  of  Waltham,  Caroline  Testout,  Danmark,  Clio,  Horace 
Vernet,  Bessie  Brown,  Madame  Jos.  Courbet,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Bladud, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame  Eugene  Yerdier,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  &o.  Mr.  W.  H.  Frettingham 
was  second.  With  twelve  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  Messrs. 
Burch  were  again  first,  and  they  had  finely  developed  blooms  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Innocente  Pirola,  Marechal  Niel,  Ernest  Metz,  Medea,  Madame 
Chauvry,  Madame  de  Watteville,  &o.  Mr.  C.  T.  Challans  was  second. 
Messrs.  Burch  were  also  first  with  twelve  Roses,  having  Laurence 
Allen,  Alfred  Colomb,  Caroline  Testout,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  J.  Courbet,  Bladud, 
Horace  Yernet,  &c. 

Cut  herbaceous  plants,  shown  in  twenty-four  bunches,  made  a  very 
fine  feature.  Mr.  T.  B.  Dolby,  nurseryman,  Boston,  was  first  with 
such  excellent  subjeots  as  Alstroemeriap,  Montbretia,  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Phloxes,  Liliums,  perennial  Peas,  &c. ;  a  very  good  display.  Mr. 
H.  Wells  was  second.  Mr.  Dolby  scored  with  twelve  bunches  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers.  Sweet  Peas  also  made  a  good  feature, 
though  they  would  have  been  much  more  attractive  could  they  have 
been  better  displayed.  Messrs.  H.  &  S.  Small  won  first,  the  leading 
varieties  being  Mare,  Lady  Skelmersdale,  Admiration,  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Dolly  Yarden, 
Gorgeous,  Sadie  Burpee,  Countess  Cadogan,  Lovely,  &o.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Bradley  was  placed  second.  Hardy  annuals  shown  in  twenty-four 
bunches  were  staged,  too  large  a  number  of  varieties  to  secure  the 
best  things.  Dahlias,  Show  and  Pompons,  were  fairly  good  ;  and  the 
Cactus  varieties,  having  regard  to  the  season,  were  very  good. 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  were  also  shown  in  collections. 

The  most  attractive  horticultural  exhibit,  consisting  of  cut  flowers 
and  plants,  came  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley;  Mr.  G.  Wood  Ingram  was 
second.  There  were  several  classes  for  cut  flowers  from  which  the 
trade  are  excluded,  and  they  were  generally  well  filled.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  flowers  Miss 
E.  Porter,  who  was  placed  third,  should  certainly  have  been  placed  first, 
for  the  exhibit  contained  a  gloriouB  bunch  of  Tropaeolum  speoiosum, 
two  fine  bunches  of  Lilies,  one  of  Delphinium,  one  of  Scabiosa  cauoasica 


Hinohinbrooke,  and  consisted  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  J 


Alexandria  Grapes,  Hales’  Early  and  Royal  George  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines,  Melon,  Cherries,  &c.  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke  was 
second,  who  had  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes, 
but  fell  away  in  the  other  fruits.  Mr.  J.  Thorns  was  first  with  two 
bunches  of  black  Grapes,  and  also  with  two  bunches  of  white.  Peaohes, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c.,  were  plentifully 
exhibited. 

There  were  tables,  8  feet  by  4  feet,  on  which  ladies  arranged  floral 
decorations.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  judges  to  Mrs.  F.  Small, 
Miss  M.  Porter,  and  Miss  E.  Porter.  A  oharming  bouquet,  composed 
mainly  of  Orchids,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  Messrs.  Illman  &  Co., 
art  florists,  Lincoln.  There  were  ladies’  sprays  and  buttonholes  also. 

Vegetables  were  numerously  and  finely  shown,  especially  for  special 
prizes  given  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson.  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Boston,  and  Mr. 
G.  Wood  Ingram,  seed  merchant,  of  the  same  town.  Potatoes  were 
especially  good  in  many  oases,  cleaD,  bright,  and  symmetrical. 

A  collection  of  artistic  floral  decorations,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Illman  &  Son,  Lincoln,  was  greatly  admired. 

In  addition  a  special  exhibition  of  culinary  and  Sweet  Peas  was  held 
in  a  large  tent  in  competition  for  a  series  of  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  seed  merchants,  of  Boston.  Last  year 
this  well  known  local  firm  offered  special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas,  and 
were  so  much  encouraged  by  what  was  produoed  that  they  this  year 
arranged  ten  classes  for  Sweet  Peas  and  eight  for  culinary  Peas,  and 
so  numerous  were  the  entries  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a 
tent  100  feet  in  length  by  50  in  width  in  order  to  take  the  exhibits. 
In  the  centre  was  a  huge  pyramid  of  Sweet  Peas  in  sprajs,  each  spray 
formed  of  several  stems,  and  each  in  a  vessel  of  water.  This  rose  up 
out  of  a  square  of  tables,  on  which  were  arranged  the  dishes  of  culinary 
Peas,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  large  collection  grown  by  Messrs. 
W.  W.  Johnson  &  Sons.  A  further  large  table  contained  large  bunches 
of  a  special  selection  of  Sweet  Peas,  bunches  of  showy  hardy  annuals, 
&c.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  arranged  round  the  sides,  and  were  generally 
tastefully  set  up  in  elegant  bunches  with  appropriate  foliage.  The  best 
twenty-four  bunches  came  from  Mr.  T.  Yickers,  Alford  ;  the  leading 
varieties,  which  were  in  very  fine  character,  comprised  Countess  of 
Cadogan,  Blanche  Burpee,  Venus,  Gaiety,  New  Countess,  Lady  M. 
Currie,  Sadie  Burpee,  Boreatton,  Duke  of  Westminster,  Oriental, 
Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mars,  Queen  Victoria,  Gorgeous,  Lady  G.  Hamilton, 
Lottie  Hutchins,  &c.  Mr.  H.  Marriott  was  second,  having  as  distinct 
from  the  foregoing  Captivation,  Prima  Donna,  Cardinal,  Indigo  King, 
Navy  Blue,  Lemon  Queen,  Aurora,  and  Dorothy  Tennant.  Mr.  R.  Stowe, 
Kimbolton,  had  the  best  twelve  varieties ;  he  had  in  fine  character 
Lovely,  Lottie  Hutchins,  Mars,  Royal  Rose,  Navy  Blue,  New  Countess,. 
&c.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  second.  There  were  classes  for  six 
and  three  varieties,  and  classes  also  for  amateurs,  the  foregoing  having 
been  open.  Decorated  tables  of  Sweet  Peas  were  very  pretty,  Miss 
Matthews,  Boston  Weir,  and  Miss  Mawson  second.  There  were  also 
some  very  pretty-arranged  baskets  of  Sweet  Peas. 

The  culinary  Peas  exhibited  included  such  leading  varieties  as 
Johnson’s  British  Empire,  with  extra  fine  long  green  pods  ;  Laxton’s 
Hybrid,  Sharpe’s  Queen,  Eureka,  Johnson’s  Perfection,  Johnson’s 
Exhibition,  Prince  of  Peas,  Johnson’s  Magnificent,  Autocrat,  Daisy, 
Stratagem,  Windsor  Castle,  Duke  of  Albany,  The  Gladstone,  Boston 
Unrivalled,  Johnson’s  Favourite,  Duke  of  York,  &c.,  a  display  of  very 
fine  pods  indeed. 

- - - 

Melons. 


Where  fruit  is  desired  in  October,  plant  at  once,  giving  the  plants 
about  a  couple  of  barrowloads  each  of  soil.  Good,  rather  strong  loam, 
is  most  suitable.  Keep  the  stem  of  the  plant  slightly  raised,  and  water 
to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Encourage  a  free  growth  by  syringing 
at  closing,  and  ventilate  between  70°  and  75°. 

Where  very  late  Melons  are  required  a  sowing  should  be  made  at 
once,  the  plants  being  fit  to  place  out  in  about  a  month,  and  they  will 
set  fruit  in  September,  which  will  be  ripe  in  November  cr  December, 
when  they  are  esteemed  for  variety  at  dessert.  It  is  no  use,  however, 
attempting  to  grow  late  Melons  without  command  of  a  light,  well-heated 
structure.  In  order  to  have  Melons  of  good  finish  and  high  flavour  the 
plants  must  not  be  overburdened.  Large  and  very  strong  plants  may 
be  allowed  to  carry  six  fruits. 

In  the  case  of  fruit  ripening,  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry, 
affording  a  top  heat  of  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means  in  the  daytime, 
and  65°  at  night,  admitting  a  little  air  constantly.  A  circulation  of 
rather  dry  warm  air  greatly  improves  the  quality  aud  finish  when  the 
fruit  is  ripening.  Water  should  be  withheld  from  the  house  unless 
there  is  fruit  advancing  in  swelling,  when  an  occasional  damping  will 
be  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  The  latest  plants  in  pits 
and  frames  are,  or  should  be,  setting  their  fruit.  It  is  important  that 
this  be  effected  promptly,  to  allow  time  for  the  swelling  and  proper 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Fertilise  the  flowers  daily  about  noon ;  keep  the 
growths  thin  and  well  stopped,  maintaining  a  warm  but  not  stagnant 
atmosphere  by  early  closing  with  sun  heat,  the  temperature  rising  to 
90°  or  100°.  Sprinkle  the  foliage  on  bright  afternoons,  and  afford 
water  in  bright  weather  about  twice  a  week. — W.  R. 
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Birmingham  Gardeners  at  Elvaston. 


The  annual  outing  of  the  members  and  lady  friends  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  took  place  on  the  24th  inst.  The  venue  was  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  where  his  lordship’s 
long  experienced  head  gardener  and  famons  fruit  grower,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre,  gave  a  kindly  welcome.  Arriving  at  Derby  about  10  a.m., 
luncheon  was  partaken  of  at  the  Derwent  Hotel.  Vehicles  were 
requisitioned  for  the  four  miles  journey  to  Elvaston  Castle.  Entering 
the  park  we  proceeded  down  the  long  bnt  narrow  drive,  bordered  on 
both  sides  with  a  wide  stretch  of  grass  bounded  by  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  such  as  Horse  Chestnuts  and  Copper  Beech,  to  the  orna¬ 
mental  iron-gates. 

The  approach  to  the  Castle  by  the  north  front  is  not  so  imposing 
as  it  must  have  been  when  the  splendid  gates  brought  from  Malmaison, 
which  are  at  the  end  of  the  south  front,  formed  the  principal  entrance. 
The  east  front,  facing  the  river  Trent,  has  an  imposing  aspect,  as  it  has 
a  magnificent  avenue  of  Deodara  Cedars  and  Golden  Yews  about 
400  yards  long.  The  latter  are  especially  imposing  with  their  vigorous 
unpruned  branches  boldly  standing  out,  in  fanciful  resemblance  to 
petrified  trees  of  gold.  Fine  and  vigorous  specimens  of  Abies  nobilis 
glauca  are  in  great  numbers.  Arriving  near  the  stables  the 
party  were  met  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  and  at  once  inspected  a  portion 
of  the  rich  arboreal  treasures  close  at  hand.  They  saw  what  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  Golden  Yew  tree  on  earth,  as  well  as  the 
progenitor  of  all  the  Golden  Yews  extant,  and  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Barron,  the  famous  arboriculturist  and  transplanter  of  large  trees  at 
Elvaston.  The  introduction  of  this  invaluable  shrub  alone  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  hand  his  name  down  to  posterity.  The  specimen 
in  question,  as  stepped  by  the  writer,  measures  about  50  yards  in 
circumference,  and  formed  an  oblong  Pear-like  outline.  The  exterior 
branches,  however,  do  not  emanate  directly  from  the  parent  stem, 
having  been  produced  from  a  succession  of  layers.  Another  fine 
specimen  growing  in  a  different  portion  of  the  grounds,  though  not  so 
large  as  the  specimen  in  question,  has  extended  its  long  branches 
around  without  the  aid  of  layering. 

Before  extending  their  peregrinations,  as  the  rain  began  to  descend 
freely,  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  fruit  structure,  notably  the 
large  Muscat  of  Alexandria  vinery,  measuring  upwards  of  100  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide,  span-roofed  with  a  “  lantern  ”  apex,  and  the 
rafters  springing  from  the  side  lights,  about  4  feet  from  the  borders 
inside,  the  roots  of  the  Vines  being  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  house. 
The  structure  is  heated  by  ten  rows  of  4-inch  pipes,  three  horizontally 
laid  on  either  side  of  the  path  in  the  centre,  and  two  on  each  side  of 
the  house.  This  imposing  house  was  built  some  six  years  ago,  and  the 
vigorous  Vines  are  producing  their  fourth  crop.  A  notable  feature 
is  the  distance  the  rods  are  trained  from  the  roofs — viz.,  about 
3  feet,  thus  allowing  ample  room  for  the  development  of  the  laterals 
and  foliage  above.  The  vigorous  foliage  was  in  a  perfect  state  of 
health,  and  there  had  never  been  any  necessity  for  dressing  the  Vines 
with  inseoticides  since  first  planted,  a  favourable  cause  having  been 
the  exclusion  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  the  structure.  The 
visitors  freely  admired  the  magnificent  crop  of  exceedingly  fine  bunches, 
rational  in  number,  and  furnished  with  large  berries,  and  the  uniform 
disposal  of  the  bunches  all  over  the  house  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  berries  are  on  the  eve  of  colouring,  and  the  temperature  is  kept 
comparatively  low,  as  the  orop  is  required  for  later  use.  When  fully 
matured  very  many  of  the  bunches  would  make  their  mark  on  the 
exhibition  table,  and  the  apology  for  the  foregoing  details  is  that 
probably  interested  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  glad  to  learn  a  little, 
at  least  about  one  of  the  more  notable  fruit  structures  at  Elvaston. 

Spaoe  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  crops  of 
Grapes  contained  in  the  several  other  vineries,  but  suffioe  it  to  say  some 
splendid  examples  of  ripe  and  ripening  black  kinds  were  greatly 
admired,  whilst  heavy  crops  of  them  were  predominant,  and  the  healthy 
foliage  was  premonitory  of  high  quality  in’the  ripe  fruit. 

There  were  also  excellent  crops  of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
Melons  in  superabundance,  and  Tomatoes  to  repletion.  Very  interesting 
also  were  the  Plums,  Apples,  and  Pears  in  pots,  each  laden  with  fine 
fruits,  grown  in  a  large  cool  house  for  early  autumn  use.  The  whole 
extent  of  glass,  including  the  unheated  wall  structures,  is  about  a  mile 
in  extent.  The  numerous  fine  specimens  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  in 
kitchen  and  orohard  gardens  are  generally  lightly  cropped  this  year 
owing  to  the  adverse  weather  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom.  Special 
mention,  however,  may  be  made  of  a  remarkably  fine  and  tall  tree 
of  Marie  Louise  Pear,  about  34  feet  in  height,  oocupvng  the  whole 
space  of  the  gable  end  of  one  of  the  brick  built  offices,  and  laden 
with  fruit. 

Resuming  their  peregrinations  in  the  grounds,  the  famous  and 
unique  topiary  work  at  once  came  under  observation,  and  of  which  it 
would  take  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin  to  fully  describe,  even  if  it  was  capable 
of  so  doing,  so  intricate,  variable,  and  extensive  is  its  proportions. 
Even  the  excellent  photographic  representation  contained  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  of  January  3rd,  1901,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
its  extent.  This  topiary  work,  “  sculptured  arboreal  greenery,”  is 
calculated  to  excite  surprise  rather  than  admiration,  and  it  serves  as 
an  illustration  of  the  topiary  foibles  of  our  horticultural  ancestors  of 


the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  extreme  formality  of  the 
topiary  work,  however,  at  Elvaston  is  greatly  relieved  by  the  noble 
Conifers  and  other  tall  and  fine  old  trees  around  it.  The  great  profusion 
and  richness  of  the  topiary  “  Golden  Yews  school”  amounts  to  oppres¬ 
siveness,  and  it  might  be  readily  designated  a  “  golden  garden.” 
Situated  in  harmony  with  its  topiary  surroundings  is  an  interesting 
summer-house,  being  a  portion  of  a  Moorish  temple  brought  from 
Algiers,  contains  two  large  windows  of  costly  stained  glass. 

In  one  portion  of  the  grounds  was  to  be  seen  a  very  tall  weeping  Ash, 
about  80  feet  high,  completely  denuded  of  branches  up  to  nearly  the 
summit,  and  from  which  long  depending  slender  twigs  reach  nearly 
half  way  down.  One  of  the  tallest  Araucaria  imbricatas  was  also  noted 
amongst  several  other  very  lofty  specimens  of  the  kind.  It  presents  a 
somewhat  naked  and  ragged  appearance,  owing  to  the  loss  and  decay  of 
its  lower  branches.  Another  striking  object  was  a  finely  developed 
Alder  tree  nearly  100  feet  high,  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  large  and 
picturesque  tree-begirt  lake,  with  also  bold  and  striking  presentations 
of  rockery,  both  natural  and  artificial,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it 
looking  from  the  topiary  garden.  The  surface  of  the  lake,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  a  far  from  bright  appearance,  owing  to  the  coating  of 
oonfervse  and  other  aquatic  weeds  which  are  allowed  to  predominate, 
it  being  Lord  Harrington’s  desire  that  the  lake,  and  such  as  the  gravel 
walks  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  be  not  kept  in  burnished  order.  The 
topiary  work,  however,  is  well  trimmed.  The  arboreal  features  are 
remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  the  elegant  Canadian  or  Hemlock 
Spruce,  and  they  were  evidently  great  favourites  with  the  planter, 
the  late  Mr.  Barron.  Several  fine  Lebanon  and  Mount  Atlas  Cedars 
bearing  cones  make  a  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  amongst  other  fine 
specimens  of  Coniferte  was  to  be  found  tall  and  massive  ones  of  the 
true  Abies  Douglasi,  from  the  Blue  Mountains  in  North  America. 

Another  object  of  interest  in  the  topiary  garden  was  pointed  out  as 
the  raised  mound-like  grass-covered  sepulchre  of  the  deceased  Earl,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  topiary  garden  here,  and  it  seems  fitting  that 
his  remains  should  be  interred  amidst  the  work  he  loved  so  well.  At 
the  bottom  stone  steps  leading  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault  or 
mausoleum  is  a  massive  iron  door,  kept  securely  locked.  Situate  in  the 
centre  of  a  thicket  of  bare-branohed  Yews  is  a  relic  of  the  late  Mr.  Barron’s 
tree-transplanting  labours ;  it  is  a  very  old  and  trunk-decaying  Yew, 
the  interior  of  which  is  almost  large  enough  to  contain  a  full-sized  man, 
whilst  the  boughs  above  are  in  a  fairly  healthy  condition.  All  around, 
however,  is  reminiscent  of  the  ability  and  industry  of  the  late  genius 
loci  (Mr.  W.  Barron),  and  his  works  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated. 

Altogether  the  visit  to  Elvaston  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
outings,  barring  the  weather,  yet  enjoyed  by  the  association.  Arriving 
at  Derby  on  the  return  journey,  an  excellent  tea  was  partaken  of  by  the 
party  at  the  Derwent  Hotel,  and  afterwards  sufficient  time  was  allowed 
for  a  visit  to  the  interesting  public  museum,  ere  starting  for  the  city  of 
hardware,  homewards  bound. — W.  G. 

- - 

Gardening  at  tiie  Glasgow  Exhibition. 


Some  of  the  leading  nurserymen  iu  Scotland  and  Ireland  have 
exhibits  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  throughout  the  exhibition  grounds 
at  Glasgow.  The  Japanese  garden,  staged  by  Messrs.  Yamanaka 
and  Co.,  London,  showing  dwarfed  shrubs,  is  very  interesting.  A  Thuja 
obtusa  aurea  nana,  about  twenty  years  old,  only  reaches  the  height  of 
4  inches ;  another  plant  of  the  same,  which  reaches  only  4  feet  in 
height,  is  250  years  old.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  exaggeration,  bnt 
the  statement  is  plain  upon  the  labels.  A  plant  of  Pinus  parvifolia, 
3  feet  high,  ages  sixty  years.  A  Pine  and  Acer,  which  were  united  (?) 
in  a  young  state,  are  growing  quite  happily  together.  Podocarpus 
macropbylla  is  shown  a  hundred  years  old,  and  is  only  3  feet  high; 
Podocarpus  ohinensis  variegata  is  seventy  years  old.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  plant  standing  2£  feet  high  ;  the  stems  seem  to  have  been 
twisted  when  in  a  young  state,  and  as  they  are  not  given  much  root 
room,  their  growth  must  have  been  greatly  retarded  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Newtownards,  Belfast,  has  a  grand  display  of 
shrubs  of  the  very  finest  sorts,  among  them  a  small  plant  of  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  lutea.  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow,  exhibit  fine 
specimens  of  Ivies  of  every  variety  worth  growing;  while  Mr.  Matthew 
Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  has  some  beds  of  Carnations  and  Piootees  of 
the  best  sorts,  quite  a  mass  of  bloom.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co..  Rothesay, 
have  a  stall  inside  the  buildings,  in  which  they  show  out  florists’ 
flowers  and  pot  plants.  There  is  also  in  the  grounds  a  beautiful 
rockwork  and  cascade,  erected  by  Messrs.  Pulham  &  Son,  London,  and 
well  planted  out  with  rock  plants  and  herbaceous.  Then  there  is 
summer  bedding,  done  by  the  Parks  Department,  so  that  gardeners 
when  visiting  the  exhibition  will  see  something  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting  in  their  own  line  of  business. — A.  B„ 


Canada  wants  20,000  labourers  to  get  in  the  harvest  in  the 
North-West,  and  the  Canadian  Government  asks  for  English  labourers 
to  meet  the  demand. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

Vines. — In  Pots  for  Early  Forcing. — To  have  ripe  Grapes  from  Vines 
started  in  November,  by  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  the  canes 
ought  now  to  have  the  wood  thoroughly  brown  and  hard,  buds  well 
developed  and  somewhat  prominent,  with  foliage  assuming  the  sere  and 
yellow  condition.  If  not,  keep  the  house  rather  warmer  by  day,  80°  to 
85°,  with  ventilation,  closing  the  ventilators  considerably,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  afternoon,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  90°  or  95°,  and  opening 
them  fully  at  night.  Thip,  and  the  full  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light, 
will  induce  maturity.  Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  to  prevent  the 
foliage  becoming  limp,  but  do  not  give  it  until  the  soil  is  getting  dry. 

Lateral  growths  must  be  kept  in  check,  leaving  only  enough  to 
appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  and  so  prevent  the  principal  buds 
starting.  When  sufficiently  ripened,  as  they  are  when  the  wood 
becomes  brown  and  hard  and  the  buds  are  plump,  they  should  be 
lemoved  to  a  position  outdoors  in  the  full  sun.  Place  them  on  a  board 
or  slates  in  front  of  a  south  wall,  fence,  or  building,  and  secure  the  canes 
to  the  face  of  the  wall,  only  giving  water  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling 
prematurely.  Have  some  waterproof  material  at  hand  to  throw  off 
the  rain  from  the  pots  in  case  of  heavy  showers  occurring.  In  this 
position,  or  even  in  a  house  ventilated  to  the  fullest  extent,  they  will 
rest  without  the  leaves  being  shed,  provided  they  are  not  kept  too 
moist.  When  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  commence  reducing  the  laterals, 
and  the  leaves  having  all  fallen,  prune,  cutting  the  laterals  close  to  the 
cane;  avoid  injuring  the  buds,  and  cut  the  cane  back  to  the  length 
required,  or  from  6  to  8  feet.  Dress  all  the  cuts  with  patent  knotting. 
The  Vines  should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy,  dry  place  until  required 
for  forcing.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is  advisable,  but  the  soil  must  not 
become  so  much  devoid  of  moisture  as  to  cause  the  wood  to  shrivel, 
and  the  needful  precaution  must  be  taken  against  frost. 

Earliest  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — A  dry  atmosphere  is  now 
necessary,  which  will  be  secured  by  full  ventilation  and  the  withholding 
of  atmospheric  moisture  by  discontinuing  the  dampings  or  occasional 
syringings.  All  laterals  must  be  kept  stopped  and  the  house  cool, 
ith  moderate  dryness  at  the  roots.  Where  the  Vines  are  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  preparation  should  be  made  for  lifting,  getting 
fresh  loam  and  clean  drainage,  so  that  the  work  may  be  quickly 
performed.  When  the  Vines  have  the  run  of  outside  and  inside 
borders,  one  part  only  ought  to  be  operated  on  at  once,  the  inside  one 
year,  and  the  outside  the  next.  This  prevents  loss  of  orop,  but  when 
the  roots  are  all  inside  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  lift  the  Vines 
bodily,  and  when  this  is  done  carefully  the  crop  of  the  following  year 
will  not  be  materially  prejudiced.  The  Vines  will  need  pruning  by  the 
middle  of  September,  or  when  lifted  a  little  later. 

Grapes  Ripening. — Many  Grapes  swell  considerably  whilst  ripening, 
therefore  a  moist,  but  not  saturated,  condition  of  the  borders  is 
important.  Give  the  needful  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure,  always 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  superfluous  moisture  may  be 
dissipated  before  night.  Heavily  cropped  Vines  should  be  allowed 
time,  and  be  supplied  with  phosphatic  matter,  such  as  dissolved  bones, 
dry  and  crumbling,  with  a  little  potash  and  magnesia.  Three  part  s  super¬ 
phosphate  or  dissolved  bones  is  good,  and  two  parts  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia,  mixed,  applying  3  or  4  czs.  per  square  yard,  and 
working  in  lightly.  The  bones  will  supply  sufficient  nitrogen  at  this 
stage,  and  the  fertiliser  will  not  only  help  the  current  crop  but  supply 
matter  for  storing,  to  proht  the  Vines  in  the  following  season.  A  good 
rest  at  night  in  a  temperature  of  G0°  to  65°  with  air,  is  a  great  aid  to 
Vines  taxed  to  the  utmost  by  weight  of  Grapes.  A  moderate  amount 
of  air-moisture  also  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  sprinkling 
the  paths  and  borders  occasionally,  and,  if  possible,  allow  the  laterals  to 
extend.  Full  or  overcropped  Vines  rarely  can  cater  for  more  than 
the  principal  leaves  and  Grapes.  Admit  air  constantly,  enough  with  a 
gentle  heat  in  the  pipes  to  insure  a  circu'aiion,  and  maintain  a 
temperature  by  day  of  70°  to  75°,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80°  to  85° 
or  90°  with  sun,  and  full  ventilation. 


He  Kitchen  Garden, 

Cabbage. —  The  spring  crop  of  Cabbage  must  now  be  sown  on  a  piece 
of  ground  that  is  moderately  rich  and  open.  Dig  up  the  ground  well 
and  bring  it  into  a  pulverised  condition,  then  afford  a  copious  watering. 
Scatter  the  seed  thinly  and  evenly  on  the  Burface,  and  cover  with  a 
layer  of  fine  soil.  Should  the  weather  be  very  hot  and  dry,  shade  the 
ground  with  mats  until  the  germination  of  the  seed  commences,  then 
remove  them  and  maintain  the  soil  moist  afterwards.  A  steady  growth 
is  essential,  and  will  produce  good  plants.  Sutton’s  Flower  of  Spring, 
Ellam’s  Dwarf  Early,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  Dicksons’  Perfection,  Webbs’ 
Emperor,  and  London  Market  are  excellent  for  present  sowing. 

Celery. — Forward  rows  of  white  Celeiy  may  now  be  finally  earthed, 
so  that  well  blanched  sticks  may  be  procurable  early  in  September. 


Previous  to  giving  the  final  moulding  up,  however,  thoroughly  soak  the 
roots  with  water  or  liquid  manure,  seeing,  however,  that  the  hearts  are 
not  saturated  at  the  time  the  soil  is  placed  about  them,  which  should 
also  be  kept  from  the  centres.  Sucoessional  rows  should  also  be  trimmed, 
watered,  and  a  little  fresh  material  chopped  down  about  the  plants  and 
carefully  drawn  round,  first  drawing  the  leaves  together  with  strands  of 
raffia  grass,  not  too  tightly.  The  trimming  should  consist  of  removing 
sucker  growths  and  short  basal  leaves  previous  to  the  first  placing  of 
soil  round  the  plants. 

Endive. — Where  Endive  is  appreciated  a  sowing  should  be  made  of 
the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  or  Green  Curled.  It  is  best  sown  in  drills 
drawn  a  foot  apart,  and  moistened  before  sowing,  just  covering  with 
dry  soil.  Thin  out  the  seedlings  before  crowding  takes  place. 

Lettuce. — Seedling  Lettuce  for  an  autumn  supply  should  be  well 
thinned  out  where  the  seedlings  stand  thickly  together,  but  it  ought  to 
be  done  before  they  beoome  drawn  and  spoiled.  Make  a  sowing  of  a 
row  or  two  for  succession,  and  to  stand  the  winter.  The  hardy  varieties 
are  best  for  this  purpose,  including  Hardy  Hammersmith,  Winter 
White  Cos,  All  the  Year  Bound  Cabbage,  and  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos 
and  Brown  Cos. 

Winter  Greens. — Curled  Kale,  Coleworts,  and  Savoys  may  still  be 
planted  out,  though  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  better.  Afford  liquid 
manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  afterwards,  if  available,  this 
materially  enriohing  the  soil.  Hoeing  the  surface  between  the  rows  of 
plants  whenever  the  surfaoe  hardens  maintains  a  suitable  condition 
for  encouraging  growth. 

Broccoli. — Rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  is  not  so  desirable  for  thepe 
as  steady  progress  and  stocky  plants.  If  any  plants  still  remain  to  be 
placed  out  insert  them  on  firm  ground.  On  such  ground  planting 
cannot  usually  be  carried  out  with  a  dibber,  hence  it  is  desirable  to 
form  holes  with  a  crowbar.  Insert  the  roots  straight  down,  work  some 
soil  amongst  them,  and  water  freely. 

Late  Peas. — Encourage  the  growth  of  late  Peas  by  mulching  the 
soil  down  each  side  of  the  rows  with  manure,  and  water  freely  with 
liquid.  Lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil  will  cause  them  to  fail. 

Beans.  —Scarlet  Runner  Beans  will  succeed  well  if  due  precautions 
are  taken  to  maintain  the  soil  moist.  Copious  applications  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  are,  therefore,  essential,  followed  by  a  thick  mulching 
of  manure.  Freely  gather  the  pods  as  they  become  ready,  allowing 
none  to  remain  on  the  plants  to  become  old.  Dwarf  Beans  are  now 
over,  hence  the  old  plants  may  be  pulled  up.  A  sowing  may  be  made 
in  a  frame,  which  will  furnish  a  few  gatherings  late  in  the  season. 

Parsley. — Simple  as  the  cultivation  is,  this  crop  is  sometimes  very 
scarce  owing  to  missing  suitable  opportunities  for  sowing.  The 
present  time  is  a  very  good  period  to  sow  a  few  rows,  or  to  scatter  the 
seed  broadcast  on  a  bed.  In  very  dry  weather  water  the  bed  or  drills 
well  first.  The  seed  has  time  to  germinate  and  grow  to  a  fair  size 
before  winter,  and  in  spring  an  excellent  bed  is  obtained,  which  will 
last  through  the  summer  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  plants  running 
to  seed. 

Onions. — The  tops  of  Onions  which  are  still  green,  may  be  bent 
over,  and  this  will  assist  in  the  maturation  of  the  bulbs  previous  to 
lifting  the  crop.  Ground  for  sowing  Tripoli  Onions  may  be  well  dug 
over,  not  adding  much  manure.  Sowing  may  be  carried  out  shortly. 


Publications  Received. — Summer  number  of  the  “North  British 
Agriculturist,”  containing  thirty-one  portraits  of  leading  agricultural 
men  of  the  North ;  supplement,  July  10th.  “Journal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  Western  Australia,’’  June,  1901  ;  contents  : 
Cultivation  of  Lucerne,  Raisin  oulture,  Injurious  effects  of  certain 
grasses  to  live  stock,  Fruit  tree  pruning,  Poultry  feeding  experiments,  &o. 
“Seventh  Annual  Report  on  Field  Trials,  1900,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Reading  College ;  ”  contents  :  Manure  for  hay  and 
pasture,  Manures  for  rotation  crops,  Seeds  for  hay  and  pasture, 
Manuring  of  crops,  Notes  on  Manures  ;  the  author  is  Mr.  Douglas 
A.  Gilchrist,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.  “  Gartenflora,”  July  15th,  1901.  “  Annual 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drug  Acts,  1875 
to  1899  ;”  “The  Merchanaise  Marks  Acts,  1887  to  1894;”  “The 
Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  1893;”  and  “  The  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Act,  1889  ”  (section  2,  sub-section  3),  by  the  Intelligence 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1900 ;  the  price  is 
3d.,  through  any  bookseller,  or  from  Messrs.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
“  Rhineland,”  published  at  30,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  no  price  stated;  it  is 
a  small  pamphlet.  “  The  South  Sea  Islands;  Notes  of  a  Trip,”  by  Mr. 
R.  Cheesman  of  Brighton  Nurseries.  The  contents  of  this  exceedingly 
interesting  publication  desoribe  what  Mr.  Cheesman  saw,  and  in  part 
what  he  did,  and  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
natural  history,  botany,  biology,  &c.,  during  a  seven  weeks’  tour  through 
the  New  Hebrides  group  of  islands.  The  publication  is  in  peculiar, 
soft  brownish,  gilt-paper  covers.  We  may  have  more  to  say  about  the 
booklet.  “  The  Leader,”  Melbourne,  June  8th,  1901.  “  The  Florists’ 

Exchange.”  “  Handbook  of  the  Destructive  Insects  of  Victoria,”  Part 
III.,  French,  2s.  6d.;  a  marvel  at  the  price,  laden  with  beautiful  coloured 
plates  of  birds  and  insects.  “  Holidays  in  Belgium,  with  Brussels  and 
the  Ardennes.”  “  Pacific  Coast.  Fruit  World.”  Cassell’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Gardening,”  Part  III.,  contains  a  coloured  plate  of  Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
and  numerous  illustrations,  price  7d.  “Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflets,” 
68  and  69,  on  “Currant  Aphides”  and  “  Tent  Caterpillars”  ;  these  oan 
be  had  free  from  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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croquet  need  not  exceed  the  78  feet  length  and  36  feet  width  of  the 
double  game  tennis  court.  For  croquet  golf,  however,  the  ground 
should  be  quite  equal  in  length  and  width  as  required  for  lawn  tennis. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  mattert 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


Doryopteris  ludens  (A.  P.). — This  beautiful  Fernlet  (here  figured) 
has  creeping  rhizomes,  as  our  engraving  shows,  and  these  are  furnished 
with  linear  adpressed  brown 
soales,  which  have  white 
margins.  The  stipes  (or 
stalks)  are  solitary,  distant 
and  polished  ;  sometimes 
they  have  a  few  scales,  and 
often  a  dusky  subtomen- 
tose  pubescence  at  the  base. 

The  barren  fronds  are  on 
stipes  3  to  4  inches  long, 
triangular,  with  slightly 
deflexed  basal  lobes, hastate, 
and  spreading  lateral  lobes, 
having  entire  margins.  The 
fertile  fronds  are  on  longer 
stipes,  cut  down  into  fine 
linear-lanceolate  or  lanceo¬ 
late  lobes — one  erect,  two 
spreading,  and  two  de¬ 
flexed,  of  which  all  except 
the  last  are  sometimes  again 
forked.  The  fronds  are 
leathery  and  polished,  and 
the  veins  are  almost  hidden. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Chitta¬ 
gong  Hills  and  other  parts 
of  India,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Phillipine  Island. 

For  indoor  rockeries  in 
pockets,  where  attention 
can  be  given,  it  will  succeed. 

The  treatment  is  similar  to 
that  of  dwarf  Polypodiums 
or  Pteris.  Ton  must  not 
confuse  Doryopteris  with 
Dryopteris.  Does  this 
answer  your  question  ? 

Lawn  Tennis  Court  (John) 

— A  court  for  the  single 
game  is  27  feet  wide  and 
78  feet  long,  and  for  the 
double  game,  78  feet  long 
and  36  feet  wide.  Those 
are  the  measurements  of 
the  single  court  for  two 
players,  and  of  the  double 
court  for  three  or  four 
players  respectively.  The 
posts  for  supporting  the 
net  should  be  placed  3  feet 
beyond  the  sides.  The 
ground  is  quite  another 
affair,  for  the  balls,  or 
rather  the  players  of  tennis, 
are  often  very  erratic,  and 
considerable  space  is  re¬ 
quired  at  the  sides,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  ends  of  the  court. 

It  is  usual,  therefore,  to 
have  the  ground  considerably  larger  than  the  court,  half  the  width  on 
each  side,  13^  feet  for  single  game  and  18  feet  for  double  game,  and 
half  the  length  at  each  end,  or  39  feet.  Thus  the  ground  for  single 
game  would  be  156  feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  and  that  for  the  double 
game  156  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide.  Where  space  is  limited  less 
distance  is  allowed  outside  the  court  at  the  sides  and  ends,  but  it  is 
always  advisable  to  allow  as  near  the  foregoing  dimensions  as  possible 
for  the  ground,  as  cramping  spoils  the  playing  of  the  game,  there  being 
pleasure  in  having  plenty  of  “elbow  room,”  alike  to  players  as  to 
onlookers.  For  croquet  it  is  usual  to  allow  the  same  dimensions  as 
f  jr  lawn  tennis,  though  where  the  space  is  limited,  that  for  playing 


Training  Young  Trees  (W.  P.  R.). — Young  Cherry,  Pear,  or  Apple 
trees  from  cut-backs,  having  made  serviceable  and  suitable  side  shoots, 
should  be  spread  out  in  the  pattern  they  are  hereafter  to  be  grown  in, 
whence  they  may  be  seoured  to  stout  stakes.  Thus,  if  they  are  to  be 
trained  horizontally,  fix  in  two  or  three  upright  canes  and  tie  a  horizontal 
cane  to  them  ;  to  this  horizontal  one  fix  the  side  shoots,  and  thin  out 
those  not  required. 

Disbudding  and  Thinning  Out  Dahlias  (Double  Cactus)  (T.  C.  C.). — 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  work  that  treats  of  this  subject,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  give  instructions  without  illustrations.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  it  is  usual  to  allow  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  and  most 
promising  growths  on  a  plant,  attending  to  this  early  by  disbudding, 
reserving  three,  or  at  most  four,  of  the  best  shoots,  securely  staking 
these  so  as  to  give  them  every  advantage  of  light  and  air.  The  growths 
thus  secured  should  not  be  allowed  to  branch  too  much,  but  have  the 

side  growths  removed,  and 
this  will  give  vigorous  ter¬ 
minal  promise  of  bloom, 
the  buds  of  which  should  be 
thinned  whilst  quite  small, 
and  to  have  fine  blooms  the 
terminal  bud  of  each  shoot 
only  should  be  retained, 
taking  off  the  others  with 
the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  as 
soon  as  they  are  discernible. 
This  will  concentrate  the 
vigour  in  the  buds  retained, 
and  the  blooms  will  accor¬ 
dingly  be  fine,  they  being 
duly  shaded  from  sun  and 
protected  from  rain,  their 
greatest  enemy,  earwigs, 
being  kept  in  subjection. 

Diseased  Tomatoes 
(N.  8.  R.).  —  Attacked  by 
sleepy  disease  fungus,  Fusa- 
rium  lycopersioum,  which 
has  been  dealt  with  fully 
in  our  pages  on  numerous 
occasions,  even  so  late  as 
June  6th.  Diseased  plants 
should  be  burned,  every 
inch  of  them.  When  the 
house  has  had  diseased 
plants  the  soil  should  be 
removed,  or  treated  with 
lime  or  basic  slag  phos¬ 
phate,  2  lbs.  per  square 
yard.  Wash  or  syringe 
the  walls  and  woodwork 
with  a  solution  of  iron 
sulphate,  25  lbs.  per  50 
gallons  of  water  and  1  pint 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Seeds 
should  never  be  saved  from 
diseased  plants. 

Grapes  Splitting  (W.  S.). 
—Can  you  give  me  any 
reason  for  my  Grapes 
Madresfield  Court  not 
colouring  and  splitting  ?  I 
found  they  were  not  oolour- 
ing  ;  thinking  the  border 
might  be  dry  at  the  bottom 
I  gave  it  a  good  watering 
outside,  and  since  they 
have  split,  as  you  see. 
The  cane  is  carrying  a 
heavy  crop,  a  12-foot  cane 
carrying  twenty  bunches, 
averaging  1J  lb. ;  the  first 
6  feet  of  Vine  are  carrying 
sixteen  bunches;  it  broke 
badly,  so  I  carried  up  a  young  piece,  which  also  broke  badly. 
I  have  four  canes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  carrying,  if  anything,  a 
heavier  crop,  and  are  doing  well,  but  Black  Hamburgh  not  colouring 
as  it  ought  to.  Red  (Grizzly)  Frontignan  shanks  very  badly.  [The 
Vines  must  have  been  checked  for  a  period  by  dryness  at  the 
roots.  The  flesh  of  the  berries  would  thus  start  to  firm-up  and  the 
skins  to  harden.  Then  you  watered  the  Vines,  aud  the  renewed 
absorption  of  fluid  by  the  berries  caused  the  inelastic  skins  to  split. 
Their  lack  of  colour  is  probably  due  to  a  faulty  supply  of  nourishing 
matter,  or  to  too  heavy  cropping.  Follow  hints  weekly  under  “  Work 
for  the  Week.”] 
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Height  of  Jericho  ( Reader ). — In  jour  issue  of  July  25th,  1901,  on 
page  72,  in  the  article  on  “  Tropic  Fruits,”  I  see  it  stated  that  Jericho 
is  2500  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  gives  it  as  700.  Which  is  right  ?  I  think  the  latter. 
[We  have  referred  to  the  “Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  and  find  that 
700  feet  is  given  as  the  height  of  Jerioho  above  sea-level. — Ed.] 

Books  (Student). —  Undoubtedly  for  general  reference  purposes 
Nicholson’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening  ”  has  no  equal  in  this  country. 
As  a  good,  practical  work,  you  would  do  well  to  get  Thompson’s 
“  Gardeners’  Assistant,”  the  revised  edition  of  whioh  is  being  produoed 
now,  under  Mr.  Watson’s  editorship.  The  prices  in  both  cases  are 
somewhat  high,  but  they  are  worth  the  money. 

Male  Flowers  on  Cucumber  (J.  W.  Dunn). — The  flowers  were  not 
very  distinct,  but  they  show  that  unusual  exuberance  has  caused  the 
outgrowth  of  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  this,  of  course,  representing 
a  produot  from  the  female  flower.  Some  of  the  veins — t.e.,  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  the  fruit — have  run  out,  and  spread  forth  as  very 
small  leaves.  The  male  flowers,  too,  are  abnormally  developed,  and  no 
good  for  fertilisation,  though  this  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
with  Cucumbers. 

Woodlice. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  how  to  get  rid 
of  woodlice,  which  overrun  our  greenhouse  P  We  are  trying  very  hard 
to  get  our  stock  into  the  best  of  shape,  but  are  disheartened,  for  these 
pests  are  like  a  little  army,  devastating  everything.  They  are  large 
and  look  very  much  like  a  grain  of  coffee,  brown  at  first  but  growing 
black  with  age.  They  are  very  hard,  and  when  touohed  lie  quite  still 
for  a  time,  but  when  they  move  run  swiftly.  It  would  be  a  blessing 
could  we  be  rid  of  them. — M.  T.  [To  a  quart  of  oornmeal  add  enough 
brown  sugar  to  sweeten,  mix  well  together,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  Paris  green.  Moisten  a  little  with  water,  just  so  it  will  hold 
together.  Place  the  mixture  about  in  small  quantities  on  or  under  the 
benches,  or  wherever  the  woodlice  may  be.] 

Names  of  Plants  (J.  W.  Dunn). — Lagerstromia  indica.  ( A  Reader). — 
Hedychium  flavosum.  (Miss  Ballard). — .ADthusa  Cynapium,  commonly 
called  Fool’s  Parsley.  (Sender). — 1,  Mesembryanthemum  deltoides ; 

2,  Mesembryanthemum  Browni ;  3,  Mesembryanthemum  Lehmanni ; 

4,  Spiraea  salicifolia  var.  ;  5,  Trachelium  caeruleum.  (A.  R.). — 

1,  Statice  rosea ;  2,  Fuchsia  triphylla  superba ;  3,  Fuchsia  fulgens ; 
4,  Fuchsia  parviflora.  (R.  S.).  —  1,  Torenia  Fournieri;  2,  Impatiens 
Sultani ;  3,  Solanum  Seaforthianum ;  4,  Brunfelsia  maorantha :  5, 
Nerium  Oleander.  (A.  P.). — Please  adjust  your  numbers  so  that  they 
can  be  seen  without  having  to  untie  the  ligatures ;  we  are  pleased  to 
assist.  1,  Potentilla  oolorata  ;  2,  Sidalcea  malvseflora  atro-purpurea ; 

3,  Linaria  purpurea  ;  4,  Catananche  cserulea,  see  future  notes 

under  “  Garden  Gleanings ;  ”  5,  Epilobium  angustifolium,  the  Willow 
Herb;  6,  Caragana  arborescens  ;  7,  Pieris  Mariana;  8,  Spirma  japonioa 
ruberrima ;  9,  Spirtea  albiflora ;  10,  Hypericum  calycinum,  a  capital 
edging  plant  or  for  dry  banks,  also  called  the  Rose  of  Sharon  ;  11, 
Piptanthes  nepalensis,  flowering  late.  (J.  Me.). — We  thank  you  for 
sending  large  and  good  specimens,  with  proper  labels  attached  ;  it 
saves  our  time  ever  so  much.  1,  Prunus  virginica ;  2,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum;  3,  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  the  Umbrella  Pine;  4,  Rhus 
Cotinus,  the  Chittan-wood  or  Smoke  Sumach ;  5,  Pittosporum  undulatum  ; 
6,  Caragana  microphylla ;  7,  Gingo  biloba,  otherwise  named  Salisburia 
adiantiiolia,  the  Maidenhair  Tree. 

ESZTORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  contribution 
of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  of  the  year 
there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  fruit,  &o., 
growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for  consideration 
and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  for  prints  unless 
by  special  agreemem. 


Next  Week’s  Events. 

Friday,  Angnst2nd. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer 
Flower  Show  ;  Kirkbean  and  District,  at  Carsethorn,  near  Dumfries, 
N.B. 

Saturday,  August  3rd. — Auldearn  Horticultural  Society. 

Monday,  August  5th. — Atherstone  Exhibition ;  Castleford  Exhibition 
(two  days)  ;  Eynsford  Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  August  6th. — Scottish  Horticultural  Association  meet. 
Thursday,  August  8th. — North  Oxford  Exhibition. 


Phenological  Observations. 


August  2nd  to  August  8th. 

Plants  dedicated  to  each  day 

2  Fri. 

Large  Eggar  moth  seen. 

Tiger  Lily. 

3  Sat. 

Bark  of  Plane  trees  crack. 

Hollyhocks. 

4  Sun. 

Mugwort  flowers. 

Bluebells. 

5  Mon. 

Mushrooms  abound. 

Egyptian  Water  Lily. 

6  Tu. 

Roses’  second  flowering. 

Meadow  Saffron. 

7  Wed. 

Catalpas  pass  out  of  bloom. 

Common  Amaranth. 

8  Thr. 

Swift  last  eeen. 

Love-lies-bleediDg. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — July  31st- 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

Apricots,  20s.,  24s.  ...box 

1  0to  1  3 

Grapes,  Muscat  . 

2  0  to  3  0 

„  £  sieve  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

24  0 

30  O' 

Bananas  . 

8  0 

12  0 

Melons,  each  . 

1  0 

2  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

4  6 

6  0- 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 

1  0 

2  0 

Average 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Artichokes,  green, doz. ... 

2  0  to  3  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  2  to  1  6 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  1* 

0  2 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Lettuce,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

4  0 

5  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

0  8 

0  9 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

3  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

3  0 

4  0 

Peas,  bus . 

4  0 

0  0 

Cauliflowers,  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Potatoes,  new  English,  ct 

4  0 

6  0 

Chicory,  Belgian,  lb 

0  4 

0  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  6 

0  9 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  0 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  4 

0  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

4  0 

5  0 

Endive,  doz  . 

1  3 

2  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ... 

0  3 

0  4 

Greens,  bush . 

1  0 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Fuohsias  . 

3  0  to  4  0 

Araucaria,  doz .  21  0  30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36  0 

Campanula,  pyramid,  doz.  10  0  12  0 

„  isophylla  ...  4  0  6  0 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ...  9  0  18  0 

Euonymus,  var.,  doz.  ...  6  0  18  0 

Evergreens,  var.,  doz.  ...  4  0  18  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz .  4  0  18  0 

Ferns,  small,  100  .  10  0  16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0  12  0 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  10  5  0 


,,  pink,  doz . 

„  King  of  Denmark, doz 
Hydrangea  panicula,  doz. 
Hydrangeas,  white,  pink 
Lycopodiums, doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 
Mignonette,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

„  specimens  ... 
Pelargoniums . 

Tvtt  laof 


2  0 
2  0 
3  0 
18  0 
9  0 
3  0 

3  0 
6  0 
6  0 

15  0 
21  0 
6  0 

4  0 


4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
24  O' 
0  0 
4  0 
4  0 
0  0 
9  0 
30  0 
63  0 
8  0 
6  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers. 


s. 

d. 

8.  < 

a. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 

1 

6  to  2 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Cornflower,  doz.  bnchs _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Iceland  Poppies,  doz.bnchs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  ,,  rubrum 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  longiflorum . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs.  ...  . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

„  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Mignonette,  English,  doz. 

Odontoglossums  . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

„  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

,,  red,  doz . 

Smilax,  bunch . 

Stephanotis,  doz . 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

,,  coloured, doz.bnchs. 
Tuberoses,  gross  . 


s. 

d. 

8.  < 

a. 

1 

0  to  2 

0 

0 

9 

l 

0 

0 

9 

l 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

If  we  should  say  “  very  near  the  brink  of  ruin,”  we  should  have 
truth  on  our  side,  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  lay  ourselves  open 
to  the  old  charge  of  being  inveterate  grumblers.  ^Now,  at  the  end  of 
July,  with  the  summer  nearly  over,  we  can  hazaid  a  pretty  good 
guess  at  to  what  the  crops  may  be.  Some  are  gathered  in,  the  wool 
crop  and  the  bulb  of  the  Clover  and  hay.  The  wool  crop,  which  used 
at  one  period  to  do  a  good  deal  towards  satisfying  the  landlord,  is  of 
poor  avail  now,  he  would  hardly  he  content  with  it  and  the  sheep 
into  the  bargain — 6d.  to  8^d.,  and  no  prospect  of  betterness.  No 
demand  for  stuffs  made  of  our  British  wool  ;  too  harsh,  too  stiff,  and 
too  unfashionable  !  There  we  suffer.  Such  is  the  fact,  and  a  very 
unpalatable  one  too.  And  what  about  the  mutton  itself  ?  Good 
home  grown  mutton  is  always  of  value  ;  but  to  make  the  best  market 
it  has  to  be  in  small  neat  joints,  free  from  coarseness,  free  from  fat. 
And  it  is  a  great  question  as  to  whether  all  the  mutton  sold  as  home¬ 
grown,  and  at  home-grown  prices,  does  not  hail  from  another 
Canterbury  not  of  Kent.  There  we  are  hampered  again — our  wives 
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clothed  with  foreign  wool,  and  our  friends  and  best  customers  fed 
with  Canterbury  pilgrims. 

Now,  then,  what  about  our  hay  and  Clover  ?  Deplorable  drought 
again.  How  many  years  is  this  goiDg  to  last  ?  We  almost  prefer  the 
wet  3 ears,  at  any  rate  then  there  was  plenty  to  eat;  there  was  no 
scanty  pasture,  no  water  deficit.  With  drought  we  stand  surrounded 
by  serious  difficulties.  It  is  early  yet  perhaps  to  speak  of  the  future 
of  the  root  crop;  but  this  we  do  see,  there  will  not  be  a  bite  of  hay 
or  Clover  to  spare,  it  will  be  as  dear  as  Mint,  and  this  when  there  is 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon — a  long,  cold  spring,  when  pastures  would 
not  grow,  exhausted  our  old  supplies.  Truly,  what  has  been  got  is  in 
good  condition,  that  is  something,  but  we  want  bulk.  Taking  100 
as  maximum,  we  find  that  the  Grass  crops  stand  at  65,  as  against 
92*4  last  year.  We  have  seen  ourselves  a  few  good  crops,  but  this 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  welcome  rain  has  not  been  totally 
absent,  and  where  the  land  was  fairly  deep.  What  makes  the 
smallness  of  the  forage  crops  such  a  calamity  is  the  fact  that  under 
no  possible  circumstances  can  we  expect  great  length  of  straw  with 
any  of  the  grain  crops.  We  are  not  going  into  the  yield  of  the  Corn 
crops,  for  sometimes  they  finish  in  a  remarkable  manner  and  give  us 
a  pleasant  surprise. 

We  may  have  a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  case  of  Wheat,  but  the 
less  said  about  Barley  and  Oats  the  better.  Some  Barley  and  Oats 
have  found  great  difficulty  to  shoot  at  all,  and  they  have  no  reserve 
strength  to  spend  on  lengthening  straw.  No  one  need  consider  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  stack  yards  this  season.  Even  Wheat  we  see, 
which  likes  a  dry  time,  is  two  points  lower  than  last  year,  87*6  as 
against  89  6.  Last  year  as  a  whole  was  a  good  Barley  year,  907  ; 
this  year  77*3,  and  we  think  this  a  trifle  over-estimated.  Oats  were 
91*2  in  1900 ;  in  1901,  77*1.  Beans,  as  far  as  our  observation  goes, 
have  suffered  much  irom  filth,  an  outcome  of  the  dry  weather.  It  is 
a  trifle  early  to  speak  of  Potatoes,  although  we  know  some  that  were 
very  late  in  getting  away.  This  year,  again,  it  is  the  old  tale,  change 
of  seed  is  most  patent ;  there  is  a  vigour  about  the  plants  that  surely 
must  foretell  a  good  crop  Our  Potato  growers,  too,  have  found  out 
that  it  is  a  crop  that  calls  for  the  best  of  tillage,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  that  well  tilled  land  will  defy  drought  for  almost  an  indefinite 
period.  What  we  have  most  to  fear  with  regard  to  Potatoes  is  that 
when  the  rain  does  come  it  will  come  accompanied  by  violent 
disturbance,  and  Potatoes  are  like  a  nervous  woman,  very  much 
wrought  upon  for  the  worse  by  the  conditions  that  prevail  during  a 
period  of  severe  thunderstorm.  We  always  seem  to  get  the  rain  the 
wrong  end  of  the  year,  when  things  are  past  praying  lor.  A  farmer’s 
life  is  full  of  disappointments;  he  sees  success  almost  within  his 
grasp,  and,  lo  !  untoward  weather  frustrates  all  his  hopes.  There  is 
oue  bright  spot;  the  Hop  growers  are  to  have  a  good  year.  We  do 
not  grudge  them  this  for  a  moment,  poor  fellows;  as  a  rule  their  life 
and  lot  is  not  a  bed  of  Roses,  but  they  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  noble 
army  of  farmers. 

One  class  of  men  who  must  have  been  hit  Hard  by  this  prolonged 
drought  are  the  dairy  farmers.  A  cow  has  a  large  capacity  ;  she  must 
have  plenty  of  swtet,  rich,  nutritious  food.  Where  is  it  to  come 
from  ?  She  will  not  find  it  in  the  cow  pastures  this  year.  There 
may  be  fodder  crops  to  run  to,  but  even  they  cannot  hold  good  for 
ever  ;  happy  the  man  who  has  tares  and  lucerne  ad  lib.  Even  then 
it  will  be  a  question  of  bought  food — meal,  bran,  and  the  like — and 
the  question  that  many  men  will  be  revolving  in  their  minds  is  this. 
Shall  I  get  adequate  return  for  my  outlay  ?  We  do  not  offer  to 
answer  this,  we  ask  for  an  easier  riddle. 

The  milk  makers,  too,  have  been  uneasy  iu  their  minds  as  to  what 
Mr.  Han  bury  would  do  respecting  the  milk  standard.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  for  a  respectable  man  to  be  branded  as  a  fraudulent 
dealer  because  the  morning’s  milk  is  a  point  or  two  below  standard. 
Mr  Hanbury  being  strong  has  also  been  merciful,  and  our  minds  are 
at  ease.  We  feel  fairly  safe,  and  we  shall  not  dream  of  heavy  fine 
or  its  alternative,  the  treadmill,  with  a  milk  can  hung  lound  our  neck. 
At  any  rate  July  finds  us  clear  of  £‘  foot  and  mouth,”  and  that  means 
a  good  deal  to  some  of  us  during  the  autumn  months.  Of  course  we 
are  all  glad  and  thankful  to  be  clear  of  a  horrid  disease  which 
appare  tly  attacks  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  farm  stock.  But  some  of  us 
got  a  nasty  knock  down  blow  last  autumn.  We  were  ready  with  our 
best  rams  for  the  Argentine  and  the  colonies.  Maybe  some  of  us 
had  sheep  on  the  high  seas,  when,  without  a  moment’s  warning,  the 
crder  went  forth,  “All  stock  is  to  be  kept  at  home.”  Our  friends 
across  the  sea  oid  not  intend  to  run  any  risk  of  importing  through  us 
something  more  than  our  rams.  They  were  clear  of  disease,  and 
wisely  meant  to  keep  clear,  and  then  we  were  left  with  our  best  sheep 
on  our  hanrs.  Well,  it’s  an  ill  wind,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  tenant 
farmers  near  home  were  abls  to  get  a  first-rate  sire  for  a  very  modest 
price. 

We  do  not  think  the  graz  er  sung  a  jsean  of  praise  th  s  season. 
Not  much  stock  will  go  off  to  the  butcher  purely  fed  on  grass;  there 
will  be  a  big  account  for  cake  somewhere.  Whether  it  will  ever  get 
paid  is  another  question  ;  there  will  not  be  much  profit  to  meet  it 


with.  But  as  far  as  we  can  see  or  hear  this  eminently  dry  time  has 
not  extended  to  the  northern  counties,  nor  over  the  border.  Those 
good  folks  who  went  a  touring  with  the  B.D.F.  saw  strange  sights  in 
the  land  o’  cakes,  tremendous  crops  of  all  sorts  of  forage,  grand 
prospects  all  round.  Of  course  they  were  in  picked  districts  and  saw 
the  cream  of  the  farms,  but  yet  in  these  favoured  places  they  cannot 
entirely  get  along  without  rain.  The  sight  of  so  much  good  provision 
had  the  effect  of  sending  many  of  us  home  disconte  ted  to  our  bare 
pastures  and  stuuted  crops. 

There  is  another  phase  of  our  condition  which  does  not  look  very 
promising,  we  mean  our  labour  supply.  It  neither  improves  in 
quantity  or  quality,  and  here  we  are  practically  helpless.  We  cannot 
in  justice  to  ourselves  and  families  afford  higher  wages.  Whether  the 
landlord  can  afford  to  build  more  ornate  cottages  and  cut  up  more 
fields  (the  very  pick  of  the  parish)  is  a  question  we  have  to  leave  to 
him.  We  do  not  think  cottages  and  lands  are  altogether  a  remedy, 
for  we  see  men  leaving  parishes  that  afford  them  everything  they  can 
ask — good  wages,  good  houses,  and  good  allotments.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  bad  trade  in  towns,  but  a  slack  time  in  the  great  centres  of 
industry  would  have  a  great  effect  in  repopulating  our  country  villages. 
We  fancy  a  man  wou  d  rather  come  back  to  the  old  home  than  try  his 
fortunes  further  afield,  especially  if  he  has  a  family. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

The  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  diamond-backed  moth  are  much 
more  widespread  and  serious  than  we  had  supposed.  The  moth  itself 
had  not  been  so  generally  observed,  but  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  the 
work  done  by  the  larvae.  All  kinds  of  nostrums  are  put  forward  for 
dealing  with  the  pest,  but  we  believe  nitrate  of  soda,  combined  with 
showery  weather,  to  be  the  only  possible  antidote.  The  caterpillar 
during  its  growth  requires  a  certain  amount  of  food.  If  the  leaves  of 
the  Turnip  are  large  enough  to  supply  that  food,  and  a  little  to  spare, 
the  crop  may  be  saved,  but  if  the  leafstalks  are  eaten  down  to  the  heart 
the  plant  is  ruined.  Scuffling  does  good,  as  many  caterpillars  are 
shakeD  to  the  ground  and  buried,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  visitation 
the  plants  may  become  so  weakly  that  very  little  will  uproot  them,  and 
scuffling  mnst  then  be  very  carefully  done.  Would  a  good  dressing  of 
soot,  applied  immediately  after  rain,  do  any  good  ?  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  warding  off  slugs,  and  perhaps  might  be  useful  in  this  case.  The 
difficulty  might  be  in  the  “  after  rain,”  for,  in  spite  of  one  good  shower, 
the  drought  is  practioally  unshaken,  and  the  renewal  of  the  heat  wave 
in  the  States  dees  not  promise  well  for  us  as  regards  the  longed-for 
rain.  A  large  flock  of  ducks  might  do  much  good  in  eating  up  the 
caterpillars,  but  they  will  hardly  be  available  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
deal  with  any  large  area.  Apart  from  the  diamond-back  attack,  the 
Turnips  are  doing  well,  and,  given  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
future,  will  be  good  crops. 

Potatoes  are  suffering  terribly  from  the  drought  ;  second  earlies  are 
almost  dead,  and  will  do  no  more  good,  the  yield  being  very  small. 
Maincrop  varieties  need  an  immediate  and  copiouB  rain,  or  they  will  also 
be  a  failure. 

Pastures  are  browner  and,  if  possible,  more  bare,  and  the  outlook 
for  owners  of  live  stock  is  very  gloomy.  Sheep  are  down  10s.  per  head; 
cattle,  both  fat  and  lean,  are  almost  unsaleable,  whilst  the  uncertainty 
about  the  root  crops  must  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  rapidly 
approaching  lamb  fairs. 

The  grain  crops  are  drying  up  rather  than  ripening,  and  harvest 
will  commence  in  a  few  days.  Wheat  may  yield  well,  the  ears  being 
well  set  with  Corn,  but  Barley  has  a  great  many  badly  developed  ears, 
and  will  certainly  lack  weight,  though  the  colour  may  be  good. 


U.S.  Wheat  Crops. — Repoits  from  the  United  States  say  that  the 
spring  Wheat  crop  has  been  seriously  injured  by  drought  and  intense 
heat ;  but,  even  allowing  for  a  large  reduction  from  early  estimates,  the 
total  of  winter  and  spring  grain  is  still  put  at  about  700,000,000  bushels, 
a  quantity  equalled  or  exceeded  only  once  before — namely,  in  1898,  when* 
the  commercial  reckoning  after  the  crop  had  been  distributed  was 
710,000,000  bushels. 

Grouse  Prospects. — Reports  as  to  the  prospects  for  “The 
Twefth  ”  from  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  Scotland  state  that 
the  outlook  for  sportsmen  is  very  bright,  the  season  having  been  a  most 
favourable  one  for  all  classes  of  game.  Grouse  are  reported  to  be 
plentiful,  though  not  quite  so  abundant  as  last  year,  whioh  was  a  record 
year.  Disease  among  the  birds  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  one 
or  two  counties,  but,  generally  speaking,  that  is  not  regarded  as  of 
much  importance. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N,,  and  Barnet,  Herts. — 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  for  1901. 

T.  Hethven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  and  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. — 

Bulb  List. 

Ant.  Van  Velsen  &  Co.,  Wilhelmina  Park,  Haarlem,  Holland. — 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Flowering  Bulbs. 
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RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

TH0MASRIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGE  WORTH,  HERTS.' 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 


CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 

MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 

WM.  CDTBDSH  &  SON, 

Hiehgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N., 
ani  BARNET,  HERTS. 


THIRTY  GOLD,  SILVER- GILT,  and  SILVER 
MEDALS  for 

BEGONIA  "SET 

The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  in  Existence. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  before  ordering. 

B.  R.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Nurseries,  YEOVIL,  SOB. 


BLUSH  MALMAISON. 

Layers  Ready  the  Early  Part  of  September. 

About  20,000  of  the  above  ;  also  a  quantity  of 

CERMAttlA  (YELLOW)  CARNATION  LAYERS  : 

PmcFs  f  Rlllsh  Malmaison  ..  18  -  per  100;  £7  10/-  1000. 

(  Germania  Carnation  15/-  ,,  £6  ,,  ! 

BELL  &  SiELDOK,  Castel  Nursery,  GUERNSEY 


THOMSON’S 

VINE,  PLANT,  AND 
VEGETABLE  MANURE 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

This  Valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in 
Public  favour. 

LARGELY  USED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent— Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney 
Agent  for  CDannel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd.. 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B. 
ALSO  ^rice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  applic  ition. 

THOMSON’S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


CATALOGUE  for  1901 


—  OF  — 

DUTCH, 

CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS', 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on 
application  to  themselves  direct  at  OVER  VEEN, 
HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General 
Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 


3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARNATIONS. 


The  unoer noted  are  Two  Exceptionally  Fine  New 
Varieties,  suitable  either  tor  pots  or  outside. 

DUCHESS  OF  ROXBURGHE. 

Primrose  ground,  striped  with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra 
cotta  and  heliotrope.  (See  illustration  in  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  July  26th,  1901.)  Per  dozen,  21/-. 

SIR  R.  WALD  IE- GRIFFITH. 

A  grand  novelty  of  a  perfectly  unique  shade  of  colour, 
being  a  rich  orange-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber  ; 
Clove-scented.  Per  dozen,  40/-. 

MALMAISONS  AND  MANY  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Descriptive  Cultural  Catalogue  on  application. 

LAING~&  MATHER, 

KELSO  -  ON  -  TWEED, 


THURSDAY.  AUGUST  8,  1901. 


Experimental  Gardening. 

Ir-  VSecjJl  0\V  much  are  indebted  to  expert- 

ment  for  the  remarkable  develop- 
ments  of  this  age  is  an  open 
t  question,  but  there  is  no  gain- 

saying  the  fact  that  it  has  played 
_  ft  very  important  part  in  the  advance 
of  horticulture.  The  term,  in  its 
simple  meaning,  is  often  misunderstood, 
T  for,  governed  as  we  are  to  a  certain  extent 
by  forces  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control, 
every  operation  we  undertake,  every  seed  we  sow, 
or  plant  we  cultivate  is,  in  a  measure,  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  the  lessons  learned  in  simple,  every¬ 
day  matters  that  have  led  on  to  much  greater 
things.  We  sow  seeds,  but  have  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  germinate  and  form  plants.  We  do 
not  know  for  certain  that  the  cuttings  we  insert 
will  strike  root,  but  from  past  experience  we  can 
make  ourselves  reasonably  sure  of  it,  if  the  necessary 
conditions  are  favourable,  therefore  these  and  other 
commonplace  operations  cease  to  be  experiments  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood. 

But  experiment  has  a  fascination  for  almost 
every  gardener,  and  though  perhaps  they  would 
unwillingly  admit  it,  there  are  few  who  do  not  like 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  custom  and  try  methods 
of  their  own  devising  for  the  sake  of  finding  some¬ 
thing  out,  or  making  a  saving  in  the  way  of  time 
and  labour.  Scores,  yea  hundreds,  of  experiments 
are  conducted  on  a  public  or  quite  private  scale 
during  the  course  of  a  season,  the  majority  of 
which,  perhaps,  are  known  to  none  except  the 
persons  who  try  them.  But  it  is  this  mystic 
spirit  running  through  the  gardening  fraternity 
that  is  at  work.  In  some  cases  it  rests  apparently 
unseen,  in  others  it  bubbles  forth  at  intervals,  and 
in  others  again  it  is  a  hobby,  sometimes  amounting 
to  a  craze.  Some  experiment  in  one  direction, 
some  in  another,  but  in  all  cases  they  are,  and 
have  been,  men,  not  content  with  accepting  things 
as  they  are,  but  always  probiDg  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  actual  with  the  hope  of  drawing  a  prize 
from  the  lottery  box  of  the  unseen.  How  much 
we  owe  to  the  spirit  of  inquisitiveness  the  annals 


EEADERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  ‘  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
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of  horticulture,  and  the  wealth  of  useful  and  beautiful  objects  in 
cultivation,  sufficiently  testify. 

The  hybridist  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  greatest  experimentalists 
In  matters  dealing  with  gardening,  and  his  developments  are  remark¬ 
able.  Without  his  efforts  the  horticultural  world  would  be  destitute  of 
many  beautiful,  interesting,  and  useful  plants,  and  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done,  coupled  with  the  possibilities  that  the  future 
holds  out,  urges  him  on  in  the  fascinating  work  of  introduction.  In 
the  past  he  has  had  certain  rules  to  guide  him,  and  to  some  of  these 
he  still  adheres  ;  but  the  principles  were  not  infallible.  We  are  told 
that  the  hybridist  has  upset  some  of  the  theories  of  the  botanist,  and 
has,  as  a  result  of  experiment,  thrown  many  new  lights  on  the 
possibilities  held  out  by  different  families  of  plants  for  development. 
When,  however,  one  fakes  the  trouble  to  get  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
hybridist’s  work  it  is  found  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  element  of  uncertainty.  Perhaps  this  is  where 
the  great  charm  of  the  work  lies,  and  you  can  realise  it  to  some 
extent  by  placing  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  hybridist.  Two 
plants  possess  certain  features  which  lead  you  to  think  that,  by  crossing 
them,  may  be  jointly  imparted  to  their  progeny.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  it,  but  not  a  certainty,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
proofs  you  must  experiment.  And  it  may  all  end  in  nothing — your 
trouble,  labour,  and  care  be  thrown  away  so  to  speak,  for  Nature, 
though  lending  herself  readily  to  the  arts  of  man,  will  not  be  dictated 
to,  and  how  carefully  the  progeny  of  the  two  parent  plants  is  watched 
until  the  long-looked-for  flower  or  fruit  appears,  and  you  learn  the 
resnlt  of  the  experiment.  This  is  the  common  lot  of  all  hybridists, 
no  matter  on  what  plants  they  work — and  even  the  most  successful 
admit  that  the  percentage  of  failures  is  far  in  excess  of  the  successes  ; 
but  the  possibility  exists,  and  when  the  cross  is  effected  and  fixed, 
and  a  new  plant  makes  its  advent  into  the  horticultural  world,  all 
the  doubts,  disappointments,  and  failures  are  forgotten  in  the 
exultation  of  success. 

Amongst  those  who  have  experimented  in  this  direction  there  are 
names  of  hybridists  who  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows, 
and  garo'eners  are  greatly  indebted  to  them;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  should  be  remembered  that  men  in  humble  spheres  have 
experimented  with  lasting  results,  and  many  of  those  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  efforts  do  not  even  know  to  whom  they  are  indebted. 
Like  some  wonderful  inventors  who  have  died  in  obscurity  and 
unrewarded,  the  introducers  of  several  of  our  most  valuable  plants 
never  received  fame  or  financial  return  parallel  to  the  value  of  their 
work.  For  instance,  Samuel  Bradley,  gardener  at  Elton  Manor, 
Nottinghamshire,  introduced  that  valuable  Strawberry  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  and,  after  all,  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  did  not  do  as  much 
for  the  horticultural  community,  by  so  doing,  as  the  great  gardener 
after  whom  it  was  named,  though  the  latter  got  a  knighthood. 
Again,  everybody  knows  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  but  comparatively 
few  have  heard  anything  of  Mr.  Cox,  the  amateur  experimentalist 
who,  as  a  result  of  his  dabblings,  presented  us  with  what  is  perhaps 
the  finest  dessert  Apple  in  existence. 

Even  amongst  the  uneducated,  rough-handed  tillers  of  the  soil 
experimentalists  are  to  be  met  with,  and  occasionally  they  effect 
something,  though  possessing  only  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  hybridisation.  Some  time  ago  a  ploughman  called  my  attention 
to  his  collection  of  seedling  Potatoes  that  he  had  obtained  by  cross- 
fertilising  the  flowers,  and  raising  plants  from  the  seeds.  They  were  a 
mixed  medley  lot  when  I  saw  them,  no  bigger  than  marbles,  and 
varying  in  shape  and  colour.  But  the  ploughman  was  proud  of  them, 
for  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  experiment,  nor  do  I  think  he  has 
been  altogether  disappointed,  for  since  then  I  have  received  a  photograph 
of  a  fine-looking  basket  of  tubers,  obtained  from  one  of  the  seedlings 
in  question. 

Since  the  introduction  of  so  many  forms  of  concentrated  manures 
a  great  field  has  been  opened  out  for  experiment.  The  school  of 
gardeners  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  well-tried  dung,  and  would  see 
nothing  beneficial  in  concentrated  manure,  has  nearly  died  out,  and 
there  are  few  who  do  not  recognise  the  value  of  fertilisers  in  this  form, 
when  of  a  suitable  character  and  properly  applied.  But  how  are  they 
to  find  out  their  suitability  ?  Experiment  is  one  of  the  best  means. 
A  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  and  the  food  requirements 
of  the  crops  grown  are  helpful,  but  it  appears  that  only  actual 
application  can  supply  conclusive  evidence.  Over  and  over  again  the 
results  of  experiments  with  artificial  manure  have  been  given  in  the* 
Press,  but  they  are  so  conflicting  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  learnt 
from  them.  Season,  character  of  soil,  situation,  and  class  of  crop,  all 
make  differences,  and,  after  comparing  the  results  of  different  experi¬ 
ments,  the  man  who  would  benefit  by  them  finds  that  he  has  got  to 
make  another  of  his  own  in  order  to  satisfy  himself.  I  think  more  of 
this  might  be  done  with  advantage.  The  guiding  principles  are  not 
hard  to  master,  and  artificials  now  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  manuring  of  both  garden  and  farm,  that  every  grower  may 
be  an  experimentalist  in  a  small  way,  and  the  work  is  both  interesting 


and  instructive.  In  most  cases  the  men  who  abuse  artificial  manure 
are  either  those  who  have  never  tried  it  at  all,  or  else  in  their  ignorance 
they  have  applied  it  wrongly  or  entirely  out  of  proportion.  Those  who 
are  guided  by  the  principles  of  science,  and  apply  them  in  practice  by 
experiment,  are  to  be  commended,  and  should  be  encouraged.  I  have 
watched  the  proud  gleam  in  the  eye  of  a  cottager-gardener  as  he  has 
surveyed  his  full  crop  of  a  certain  vegetable,  before  going  on  to  say 
that  he  owed  his  success  to  the  result  of  a  little  experiment,  tried  in  a 
small  way  years  ago,  by  which  he  determined  the  best  line  of 
treatment. 

In  most  gardening  operations  we  are  obliged  to  experiment  to- 
some  extent,  particularly  in  the  selection  of  varieties.  In  a  recent 
article  on  the  culture  of  early  Potatoes,  your  able  correspondent, 
“  N.  H.  P.,”  tells  of  his  unfortunate  experience  through  trusting  to  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  varieties.  By  his  own  admission,  however,  it 
taught  him  a  lesson,  and  the  wisdom  of  experimenting.  Now  he 
tries  a  few  new  sorts  every  season,  but  only  in  a  small  way,  to  be 
increased  or  discarded  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  acquit 
themselves.  “  N.  H.  P.”  advised  others  to  do  the  same,  and  the 
practice  is  a  good  one.  So  peculiar  is  the  Potato  in  its  likes  and 
dislikes,  that  a  variety  which  turns  out  well  in  one  district  may 
be  an  entire  failure  in  another,  hence  the  necessity  for  every 
grower  to  experiment  for  himself  before  planting  a  fresh  sort  on  a 
large  scale. 

“  This  is  a  little  experiment  of  my  own.”  How  often  one  hears 
this  remark  when  walking  round  the  garden  under  the  charge  of  a 
fellow  practitioner,  and  it  is  indicative  of  a  real  interest,  an  anxiety 
to  probe  into  things,  and  to  put  material  to  the  best  advantage.  Like 
every  other  hobby  it  may  be  ridden  to  death,  and  the  man  who 
experiments  with  everything,  but  accomplishes  nothing,  is  never  a 
success  as  a  gardener.  The  best  results  in  horticulture  are  not 
obtained  by  perpetual  dabblings ;  experiment  therefore  to  learn,  and 
having  acquired  the  knowledge,  let  it  bear  its  fruits  by  sound  practical 
application. — G.  H.  H. 

- <•».> - 

Jottings. on  Pines. 

Cleansing  the  Houses  and  Beds. 

Cleanliness  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  essential  to  health 
and  high  class  produce.  Bottom  heat  promotes  certain  and  speedy 
work  in  Pine  culture,  hence  the  first  thing  seen  to  is  the  bed.  If  the 
bottom  heat  be  afforded  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  material  forming  the 
bed,  whether  of  tan  or  leaves,  should  be  removed  at  least  once  a 
year,  or  insects,  particularly  woodlice,  rapidly  increase  ;  the  material 
also  harbours  other  predatory  vermin.  Ail  brickwork  must  be  scalded 
and  brushed  with  hot  limewash,  the  woodwork  and  wirework  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  using  a  brush,  keeping  the  scapy  water 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  glass,  which  should  be  cleaned  inside  and 
outside  with  water  only.  If  necessary,  the  wood  and  wirework  may 
be  painted,  and  the  roof  made  as  watertight  as  possible.  Beds  that 
are  chambered,  having  hot-water  pipes  covered  with  slate  or  other 
material,  are  much  in  advance  of  those  surrounded  or  passing  through 
beds  of  rubble.  Those  composed  of  the  latter  should  be  turned  over, 
and  any  dirt  or  small  parts  removed  to  allow  the  heat  given  off  by 
the  hot-water  pipes  to  penetrate  evenly  through  the  whole  of  the  bed. 
Provide  fresh  tan  in  other  cases,  and  if  wet  turn  it  occasionally  on  fine, 
sunny  days.  With  hot-water  pipes  beneath,  about  3  feet  depth  of  tan 
is  ample  ;  more  will  be  needed  where  such  aid  is  not  obtained. 

Potting. 

Suckers  started  in  June  will  soon  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,, 
and  must  be  shifted  into  larger  size  before  the  roots  become  closely 
matted  together.  Queens  should  have  9  to  10-inch  pots,  and  those 
of  stronger  growth  11-inch  pots.  Water  the  plants  immediately 
after  potting,  and  plunge  them  in  a  bed  having  a  temperature  of  90c 
to  95°.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  growing  Pines  than  crowding 
young  plants,  as  they  become  drawn  and  weakly  instead  of  having  a 
sturdy  base.  Attend  to  the  bottom  heat  of  beds  that  have  recently 
been  disturbed  or  upset  by  the  removal  or  replacing  of  plants,  not 
allowing  the  heat  to  exceed  90°  at  the  base  of  the  pots  without 
immediately  raising  them,  as  too  much  heat  will  disastrously  affect 
Pines  in  fruit  or  those  having  the  pots  filled  with  roots. 

Examine  the  plants  for  watering  about  twice  a  week,  and  maintain 
a  moist,  genial,  well-ventilated  atmosphere.  The  climatic  conditions 
are  now  so  favourable  that  Pine  plants  grow  vigorously,  therefore 
discontinue  shading,  admitting  air  plentifully  when  the  temperature 
ranges  from  85°  to  95°,  affording  fruiting  plants  a  night  temperature 
of  70°  to  75°,  and  to  succession  65°  to  70°  at  night.  Reserve,  if 
possible,  more  suckers  for  starting  at  the  commencement  of. 
September. — Practice. 
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Cyprlpedium  x  Mandiae  magnificum. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  hybrids  in  existence.  It  is  a  “  far¬ 
fetched  ”  variety,  having  resulted  from  callosum  Sanderae  X  Lawrence- 
anum  Hyeanum.  The  pouch  is  perfectly  green,  a  soft  and  beautiful 
shade,  the  broad  sepals  and  dorsal  petal  being  finely  lined  with 
white.  They  are  large,  too,  and  the  plants,  with  nicely  mottled 
foliage,  are  apparently  very  vigorous.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate  on  July  30th,  when  Bhown  by  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  S.  Hill),  New  Hall,  Hey,  Eawtenstall. 

'  Notes  on  Cattleyas. 

Experienced  growers  may  think  that  the  culture  of  Cattleyas 
has  been  so  well  thrashed  out  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  it, 
but  there  are  always 
new  beginners  in  this 
as  in  other  cultures, 
and  this  must  be  my 
excuse  for  referring  to 
it.  First  as  to  tem¬ 
peratures.  Cattleyas  are 
often  mismanaged  by 
being  grown  in  too 
great  heat  and  a  close 
atmosphere.  They  like 
plenty  of  air  moving 
about  them  on  sill 
possible  occasions,  and 
an  atmosphere  well 
tempered  by  abundant 
moisture  ;  but  to  keep 
on  pressing  the  fire  heat 
and  damping  without 
air  in  plenty  is  wrong, 
and  if  persisted  in  will 
cause  weak  flowerless 
growth. 

It  is  not  much  use 
giving  figures  to  work 
to  exactly,  but  55°  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good 
winter  minimum.  In 
very  cold  weather  a 
drop  of  2°  or  3°  may  do 
no  harm  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
better  to  allow  it  than 
to  press  the  fire  heat 
unduly,  but  the  nearer 
this  figure  is  kept  to 
the  better.  A  rise  of 
5°  on  dull  days,  and 
another  10°  by  sun 
heat,  will  be  well  until 
the  outside  temperature 
rises,  when  naturally 
the  heat  must  advance 
with  the  season ;  but 
at  no  time  should  the 
night  temperature  be 
high,  Cattleyas,  above 
all  other  Orchids,  liking  Cypkipedium  x  1 

a  cool  restful  tempera¬ 
ture  at  night,  60°  being 

the  maximum  when  possible.  Ventilation  is  an  important  pna^e  of 
culture.  It  is  common  enough  with  beginners  to  allow  their  houses  to 
remain  closed  until  the  temperature  has  reached  a  certain  point,  and 
then  to  rush  a  lot  of  air  on.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  chink  of 
air  should  be  allowed  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning — in  hot 
weather  a  little  may  be  left  on  all  night— and  this  must  be  increased 
by  degrees  a  very  little  at  a  time,  so  that  the  temperature  inside  the 
house  rises  gradually  and  naturally.  Treated  in  this  way  the  plants 
will  not  require  shading  so  early  in  the  day  as  when  the  heat  is 
allowed  to  rise  rapidly. 

A  very  good  test  for  Cattleyas  is  to  feel  the  foliage  with  the 
£uuad.  As  soon  as  this  begins  to  get  warm  to  the  touch  the  blind 
^should  be  lowered  and  kept  down  until  the  sun  is  leaving  that  part  of 
the  house.  The  afternoon  blind  in  houses  running  north  and  south 


should  be  lowered  as  the  sun  peeps  over  the  ridge,  and  kept  down 
until  closing  time,  when  the  house  must  be  thoroughly  damped  and 
shut  up,  the  blinds  also  being  raised.  After  a  house  has  been  closed 
for  the  afternoon  it  ought  not  to  be  opened  again  until  evening  if  this 
can  ba  avoided.  If  it  is  necessary  to  enter  let  the  door  be  closed  at 
once,  and  if  at  all  dry,  moisten  the  floor  again. 

The  compost  for  Cattleyas,  as  well  as  the  receptacles  in  which  they 
are  grown,  must  vary  according  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  No  one 
would  think  of  giving  a  large  pot,  and  consequently  a  thick  body  of 
compost,  to  a  small-growing  species  like  C.  citrina  ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  it  be  wise  to  place  vigorous  species  like  C.  labiata  in  very 
small  pans  or  on  blocks.  But  the  majority  of  Cattleyas  are  strong¬ 
rooting  Orchids,  and  like  a  rough,  open,  make-up  of  compost,  that  the 
roots  can  enter  freely,  and  that  dries  fairly  quickly  after  watering. 
Good  Orchid  peat,  broken  in  lumps  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  clean,  freshly  gathered  sphagnum,  will  form  the 
b  ilk,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  lumps  of  potsherds  and  charcoal 
will  serve  to  sweeten  the  whole  and  keep  it  in  a  sound  mechanical 
condition. 

To  keep  the  species  to  their  proper  routine  of  growth,  flowering 
and  rest,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  success,  and  each  separate  plant 

has  to  be  considered. 
To  take  two  of  the 
labiata  group  as  in¬ 
stances,  C.  Gaskelliana 
and  C.  Mossite ;  the 
former  of  these  makes 
up  its  growth  in  early 
summer,  flowers  upon 
the  new  pseudo-bulb, 
and  then  takes  its  rest ; 
C.  Mossiae,  on  the  other 
hand,  rests  during  the 
winter  with  the  flowers 
in  sheath,  flowers  in 
summer,  and  makes  its 
growth  afterwards,  so 
that  while  C.  Gaskel¬ 
liana  is  growing  C. 
Mossiae  is  resting,  and 
vice  versa. 

C.  Trianae  is  a  winter 
bloomer,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  the  whole 
of  the  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  to  form 
and  consolidate  its 
growth.  This,  too,  rests 
awhile  in  sheath,  like 
C.  Mossiae,  while  the 
old  autumn  -  flowering 
C.  labiata  comes  nearer 
in  style  to  C."  Gaskel¬ 
liana.  C.  Percivaliana 
and  C.  Mendeli  always 
rest  more  or  less  while 
the  flowers  are  forming, 
while  C.  gigas  and  the 
varieties  of  C.  Dowiana 
and  C.  aurea  bloom  on 
the  top  of  the  young 
growth. 

These  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the 
various  species  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  and 
allowed  for,  by  those 

an  Dias  magnificum.  who  wish  to  become 

successful  cultivators. 
It  would  be  folly  to 
atiempt  to  dry  off,  or  even  re  luce  the  water  supply,  to  C.  Mossiae 
after  Hovering,  for  reasons  given  above,  but  it  would  be  quite 
correct  to  do  so  to  a  limited  extent  with  C.  Gaskelliana  and 
C.  labiata.  The  pretty  C.  citrina,  mentioned  above,  is  rather  peculiar 
in  its  habits..  The  most  of  its  growing  is  doue  in  the  winter, 
when  other  species  are  at  rest,  while  in  summer  it  enjoys  a 
long  period  of  quiescence.  During  the  latter  season  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  it  too  cool,  and  if  only  those  who  give  it  a  home  in  stuffy 
hothouses  would  hang  the  plant  in  an  airy  moist  house  from  May  to 
August,  they  would  probably  have  less  fault  to  find  with  it. 

Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  heat-loving  C.  superba,  one  of 
the  grandest  coloured  species  in  this  fine  genus,  but  unfortunately  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  keep  in  health  for  any  length  of  time. 
Contrary  to  the  accepted  idea  that  a  very  poor  and  thin  root  run  is 
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necessary  for  it,  I  have  been  most  successful  with  C.  superba  in  a 
fairly  large  pot,  and  a  greater  thickness  of  com|  ost  than  usually  given  ; 
but  I  may  say  that  1  looked  closely  after  the  plants  myself,  and 
whenever  the  watering  has  to  be  done  by  inexperienced  assistants  or 
careless  ones,  then  the  thinner  the  compost  for  C.  superba  the  better. 
And  the  quality  of  the  compost  must  also  be  good  and  lasting,  60  that 
repotting  will  not  often  be  required.  Frequent  disturbance  at  the  root 
is  the  bane  of  many  of  these  somewhat  fastidious  species.  The  East 
Indian  house  is  the  best  place  to  grow  C.  superba,  and  ample  sunlight 
must  be  allowed  in  autumn  to  ripen  and  consolidate  the  growth  made, 
enabling  the  plants  to  pass  the  winter  in  safety.  Rest  during  the  dark 
<  ays  is  absolutely  essential  to  this  spee’es,  plants  with  leads  moving 
sluggishly  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  are  unfavourable  never 
keeping  long  in  health. 

Next  to  C.  superba,  perhaps,  the  species  requiring  most  heat  is 
C.  aurea,  or  more  coriectly  C.  Dowiana  aurea.  Hung  up  close  to  the 
glass,  almost  in  the  full  sun,  and  with  abundant  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  no  trouble  will  be  found.  The  pans  need  not  be  large,  as 
though  fairly  vigorous  the  roots  grow  more  closely  together  than  those 
of  some  others.  When  the  sheath  of  this  species  is  forming  there  is 
often  a  great  deal  of  glutinous  matter  about  it  and  the  leaf  that 
prevents  the  free  access  of  the  flower  spike.  This  should  be  removed 
by  sponging  it  off  with  hot  water,  or  many  spikes  will  be  lost.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  extreme  cases  to  use  the  haft  of  a  budding  knife 
and  so  free  the  spike.  The  same  applies  to  0.  gigas,  and  also  the  fine 
natural  hybrid  between  these  two — viz  ,  C.  Hardyana. 

So  far  I  have  not  touched  upon  the  group  of  species  with  erect 
cylindrical  stems  and  a  pair  of  apical  leaves,  such  as  C.  intermedia, 
0.  amethystylum,  C.  guttata,  and  C.  bicolor.  But  these  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  their  likes  and  dislikes  from  the  labiata  group,  and  as  this 
note  is  already  rather  long,  these  may  be  left  for  a  future  occasion. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  spring  to  avoid  damping  of  the  young 
growths,  and,  like  those  of  the  labiata  group,  they  must  be  kept  to 
their  proper  annual  routine. — H.  R.  R. 

Zygopetalum  Mackavi. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  subject  of  our  illustration  on  page  123 
is  too  well  known.  But  cab  we  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
Well,  sometimes  yes.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  is  smaller  than 
intermedium,  and  has  sepals  and  petals  pale  in  colour;  the  vein-like 
lines  of  the  lip  are  coloured  deep  blue.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that 
the  true  Z.  Mackayi  is  rare,  but  so  nearly  does  it  approach  to 
Z.  citrinum  and  Z.  intermedium  that  these  pass  for  it.  The  original 
plants  were  brought  from  Brazil  in  1827.  It  is  the  type-plant  of  the 
genus,  and  from  it  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  described  the  generic  characters. 
Zygopetalums  are  limited  in  numbers,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  they  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  Orchids  to  cultivate. 


Tlie  Gardening  Handy  K(an. 

Eighteen  shillings  a  week,  that  is  his  pay,  and  he  is  well  satisfied 
with  it.  His  weekly  wage  is  not  the  entire  source  of  his  income,  for 
attached  to  his  cottage  there  is  a  la»ge  garden,  which  gives  sorn^ 
returns  over  and  above  the  family  requirements,  and  behind  the 
tenement  there  are  two  little  fields,  just  enough  to  keep  a  cow  at  d 
rear  a  calf,  and  every  Wednesday  morning  a  stout  female  figure  may 
be  seen  trudging  her  way  to  the  neighbouring  market  with  a  basket 
on  each  arm,  containing  the  results  of  yesterday’s  churning.  She  is 
a  happy  soul,  and  though  the  effect  of  hot  days,  low  prices,  and 
melting  butter  somewhat  depresses  her  spirits,  she  says,  “  Ah, 
well-a-day  !  we’ve  seen  the  likes  afore,  and  wus,  so  it’s  no  good  o’ 
grumblin’.” 

I  am  writing  of  a  garden  labourer,  just  a  single  specimen,  picked 
out  of  the  hundieds  scattered  about  the  country,  that  are  treasures  in 
more  respects  than  one.  No  one  knows  the  value  of  a  good  labourer 
better  than  head  gerdeners,  to  whom  the  former  is  an  untold  blessing. 
The  conditions  of  his  employment,  or  his  association  with  horti¬ 
culturists,  raise  him  above  the  ranks  of  his  fellows,  and  long  experience 
makes  him  conversant  with  the  routine  of  the  garden.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  head  gardener  when  the 
latter  takes  over  a  new  charge,  and,  let  it  be  said  in  fairness  to  him, 
that  the  head  man  sometimes  gets  the  credit  fer  that  which  the 
labourer  has  accomplished.  With  a  staff  of  go.'d  labourers  to  carry 
out  his  commands,  the  bead  gardener  is  saved  a  deal  of  anxiety  and 
worry,  and  by  a  good  labourer  I  do  not  refer  to  simply  a  working 
machine,  but  a  man  who  brings  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties,  and  knows  when  and  how  a  certain  task  shtu  d  be  done 
without  having  to  be  told. 

And  now  let  me  return  to  my  example.  Old  Joe,  as  everybody 


calls  him,  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  garden  labourer  I  have 
ever  met.  Indeed,  in  his  way,  he  is  a  bit  of  a  genius,  and  I  have 
often  thought  it  a  pity  that  his  lot  was  not  ca^t  in  a  line  of  life 
offerir  g  more  scope  for  his  abilities.  But  Joe  has  no  regrets  in  this 
respect.  Like  the  rest  of  Englishmen,  be  possesses  a  knowledge  of  his 
capabilities,  and  woe  unto  the  younger  man  who  attemjtsto  teach 
him.  About  gardening  under  glass  he  knows  nothing,  never  did  know, 
and  doesn’t  want  to  know.  He  says  that  department  belongs  to  the 
your  g  chaps  with  stiff  collars  and  blue  aprons,  and  he  is  quite  content 
to  do  his  bit  outside.  But  Joe  is  a  thorough  handy  man,  and  even 
the  glass  department  is  not  independent  of  him,  for  whenever  a  leaky 
joint  wants  caulking,  or  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  heating 
arrangements,  there  is  a  cry  out  for  Old  Joe,  and  from  some  unknown 
place  be  unearths  the  necessary  implements  and  generally  puts  matters 
right.  Joe  knows  something  of  the  principles  of  heating  with  hot 
water,  but  he  rarelv  argues  the  theory  of  the  thing.  With  him  it 
either  “  wull  work  ”  or  it  “  wunner  work,”  and  usually  his  decision  is 
correct.  He  doesn’t  profess  to  be  a  bricklayer,  but  the  work  dees  not 
ccme  amiss  to  him,  and  among  his  store  of  hols  there  are  a  few  trowels 
and  other  implements  ready  in  case  of  emergency,  and  if  a  frame 
wants  building  or  a  wall  put  up,  Old  Joe  is  the  man  for  the  task. 

The  labourer’s  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large  is  not  extensive. 
He  has  been  to  the  seaside  several  times,  and  once  to  London  ;  but 
apart  from  that  he  has  not  travelled  much.  His  experience  is 
confined  to  the  little  world  around  him,  and  within  its  limits  he  is  an 
authority.  Though  he  was  not  born  in  the  garden  where  he  labours. 
Old  Joe  first  saw  the  light  within  a  short  distance  of  the  place,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  within  its  precincts.  Naturally 
enough  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  establishment,  has  seen  many 
changes,  and  is  never  loth  to  talk  about  them.  He  discusses  tbo 
capabilities  of  the  various  garceners  under  which  he  has  worked,  and 
remembers  scores  of  young  men  who  have  spent  their  few  years  of 
probationsbip  as  tenants  of  the  bothy.  One  by  one  his  sons  came  into 
the  gardens  as  they  grew  old  enough,  and  then  passed  on.  They  are 
now  head  gardeners,  and  Joe  is  more  than  a  little  proud  of  them. 
Like  most  of  the  labourers,  the  old  man  has  his  favourite  jobs,  and  one 
of  them  is  bedding.  In  the  palmy  days  of  carpet  bedding  there  was 
a  lot  of  it  done  in  the  establishment  of  which  I  write,  and  Joe  proved 
himself  to  be  an  adept  at  the  work.  He  knew  nothing  of  drawing, 
but  some  of  his  designs  were  works  of  art,  and  even  now  he  has  an 
eye  for  symmetry  such  as  few  men  possess.  I  have  watched  young 
men  work  beside  him,  and  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and  at 
times  they  looked  like  leading,  but  the  regular  plod  of  the  experienced 
hand  told  its  tale,  and  before  evening  he  was  always  ahead. 

And  no  task  seems  to  come  amiss  to  Joe,  whether  it  be  making  a 
tennis  court  or  forming  a  new  garden.  Rough  and  uneducated  though 
he  is,  his  ideas  of  landscape  work  are  excellent,  and  if  left  to  carry 
them  out  without  interference  he  never  fails  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
result.  I  know  of  more  than  one  head  gardener  now  who  has  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  he  was  sent  as  a  youth  to  work  “along  with  Old1 
Joe.”  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  horticultural  education,  but, 
after  all,  practice  is  the  best  of  schools,  and  strange  though  it  may 
sound,  some  of  the  ablest  teachers  may  be  found  in  labourers  of  the 
type  of  Old  Joe,  who  teach  not  so  much  by  their  precept  as  by  the 
way  they  do  their  work.  Though  18s.  per  week  is  not  a  princely 
income,  the  man  is  not  bad  off,  and  is  contented.  His  work,  his  home, 
his  garden,  and  his  little  farm  are  all  part  of  his  life,  and  with  them 
his  anxiety  ends.  When  the  clock  strikes  six  in  the  morning  he  is 
at  his  work  ;  when  it  strikes  the  same  hour  again  in  the  evening  he 
leaves  it,  as  he  has  done  week  in,  week  out,  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  wishing  lor  nothing  better,  and  making  the  best  of  what  he  has. 
There  are  many  men  like  him  in  th9  horticultuial  world,  and  though 
we  know  them  as  labourers  only,  both  gardeners  and  gardens  would 
be  poor  without  them. — G. 

- - 

Single-flowered  Hollyhocks. — These  flowers  are  so  conspicuously 
distinct  and  beautiful,  that  they  have  never  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
but  of  late  years  many  growers,  especially  on  hot  and  dry  soils  in  the 
south  of  England,  have  had  to  discard  them  on  account  of  a  fungoid 
pest  known  as  the  “  Hollyhock  disease.”  We  have  found  that  by 
rearing  seedlings  every  year,  and  planting  them  as  far  as  possible  in 
new  or  fresh  soil,  they  have  flowered  well,  and  they  are  so  varied  in 
colour  and  so  handsome  that  no  other  flowers  can  quite  replace  them  in 
big  borders.  Mr.  George  Massee,  who  is  the  fungus  expert  at  Kew,  is 
of  opinion  that  kainit  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all  fungicides,  and, 
being  likewise  a  manure,  it  should  be  useful  to  all  who  grow  Hollyhocks 
and  other  garden  flowers  likely  to  become  infested  and  fail  owing  to 
fungoid  disease.  Even  if  this  fertiliser  only  enabled  us  to  again  grow 
the  Hollyhock  in  our  gardens  successfully  it  would  be  an  enormous 
boon,  and  cultivators  generally  will  do  well  to  act  on  Mr.  Massee’s 
special  knowledge  and  advice  in  all  oases  where  fungus  in  the  soil  is  a 
trouble  or  annoyance  to  them. 
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Slinking  of  Grapes. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tantalising  of  Grape  Vine  defects. 
The  cause  it  shanking  is  unknown,  though  the  most  experienced 
cultivators  regard  it  as  intimately  connected  with  nutrition,  inducing 
a  morbid  c  ndition.  Suspended  root  action  at  the  critical  period,  when 
the  Grapes  change  colour  for  ripening,  has  been  assigned,  but  it 
frequently  occurs  where  the  roots  are  active  in  the  surface  dressings 
or  mulchings,  yet  the  main  loots  are  generally  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  through  the  closeness  of  the  border  or  lack  of  gravelly  matter 
in  the  soil  to  keep  it  sweet  and  afford  a  suitable  rooting  medium  and 
available  wholesome  food.  What  the  exact  defect  or  excess  of  nutri¬ 
tion  is  no  one  appears  to  ha'e  any  clear  idea,  though  organic  acids 
have  been  found  abundantly  in  shanked  berries,  and  these,  probably 
for  lack  of  neutralising  by  mineral  substances,  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  the  acids  do  not  affect 
the  shoots  of  the  Vine,  causing  them  to  shank. 

Indoor  Vines  have  prepared  borders.  Are  they  composed  of  too 
rich  materials,  the  organic  matt  r  disproportionate  to  the  mineral 
components  ?  or  are  the  border  ingredients  of  too  close  and  compact 
nature,  so  that  air  is  precluded  and  soddenness  and  sourness 
inevitable  ?  Truly,  something  is  wrong  at  the  roots  of  the  Vines  or 
shanking  would  not  appear  in  the  berries. 

This  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  steps 
taken  to  avoid  it  —  namely,  properly 
made  borders  of  soil  of  suitable  staple, 
with  thorough  drainage,  and  well- 
managed  Vines,  for  the  roots  are  simply 
food  imbibers  and  transmitters.  But 
it  is  all-important  that  the  foliage  be 
fully  exposed  to  light,  for  the  value  of 
the  food  depends  on  the  power  of  elabo¬ 
ration,  hence  root-action  and  leaf-action 
must  be  reciprocal.  Excess  of  foliage  or 
crowding  of  growth  hinders  elaboration. 

On  the  other  hand,  keeping  from  first  to 
last  as  much  foliage  as  can  have  due 
exposure,  and  no  more,  in  a  healthy  state 
favours  elaboration  and  the  storing  of 
matter  essential  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
current  crop,  and  insures  the  maturation 
of  wood  and  buds  for  the  producing  of 
the  next  year’s. 

The  young  growths  must  be  well 
regulated,  adopting  the  extension  rather 
than  the  restricted  system,  where  there 
is  room  for  it  without  crowding.  The 
only  remedy  for  shanking,  where  border 
and  drainage  is  bad,  is  to  lift  the  Vines, 
providing  efficient  drainage,  and  forming 
a  border  of  suitable  materials.  Heavy 
coatings  of  manure  in  autumn  or  winter, 
if  allowed  to  become  soapy,  sodden  and 
sour  the  soil,  and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  heat  and  drought  are 
certain  means  of  securing  shanked  Grapes.  Souring  the  soil  with 
liquid  manure  whilst  it  is  saturated  and  cold  destroys  what  few 
tibrelets  remain,  and  the  Grapes  shank.  Sometimes  the  sourness  may 
be  overcome  by  dressings  of  air-slaked  lime,  1  lb.  per  square  yard,  or 
basic  cinder  phosphate,  2  lbs.  per  square  yard,  the  latter  not  only 
supplying  lime,  but  also  phosphoric  acid,  some  magnesia  (an  essential 
Vine  food),  iron,  and  manganese  (important  constituents  of  the  best 
soils  for  Vines). 

Defeciive  nutrition  unquestionably  gives  rise  to  shanking,  or 
rattier  the  evil  is  commonly  a  result  of  error  in  treatment  ;  for  when 
Vines  have  a  porous  soil  and  free  drainage,  proper  supplies  of 
phosphates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  and  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  iron,  the  Grapes  do  not  shank,  the  crop  not  bring 
over  burdensome,  and  the  foliage  not  scorched  or  destroyed  by  red 
spider  or  other  jests.  Such  mineral  elements  as  those  quoted  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  Vines  may  build  up  their  structures 
herithlully.  The  artificially  compounded  fertilisers  contain  Vine 
fotd  in  suitable  form,  and  it  is  well  known  that  where  there  is  a 
judicious  use  of  them  there  are  fewer  Vine  ailments  than  under  the 
old  i eg  me  of  surfeiting  with  stable  manure. — G.  A. 


Preserved  Figs. — Gather  the  Figs  with  stems  just  before  they 
are  ripe  enough  to  be  eaten  ;  keep  them  in  salt  water  for  twelve  hours  ; 
take  them  out  and  put  them  in  fresh  for  three  days,  changing  the  water 
every  day  ;  make  a  thiok  syrup  with  a  little  Lemon  juice  and  the  rind 
of  tne  Lemons  in  it  (or  ginger),  put  in  the  Figs  and  let  them  boil  until 
done,  then  put  in  jars. 


“Here  ’awa,  There  awa.” 


Edinburgh  Notes. 

“Willie”  has  wandered  far  this  week.  He  settled  himself  in  a 
north-going  train  on  Friday  last,  and  early  on  Saturday  morning  formed 
one  of  a  multitude  who  all  but  usurped  the  famous  streets  of  Scotland’s 
capital.  There  are  no  suoh  things  as  “gentle  zephyrs”  that  cool  a 
heat-burdened  air  here ;  but  instead  there  are  half  hurricanes  that 
nearly  blow  cabs  over.  Yet  the  saying  of  an  English  friend  to  whom  I 
spoke  this  afternoon,  and  who  now  enjoys  a  comfortable  post  at  the 
Botanic  Garden  here,  is  very  true.  He  said  that  a  person  can  do  a 
good  day’s  work  in  the  cooler  air  of  our  more  northern  clime,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  day  still  feel  able  for  any  private  business  one  may 
require  to  do.  In  London  with  its  oompressed,  oven-like  atmospher1, 
which  in  summer  continues  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
debilitates  even  the  strongest,  and  labour  or  exertion  of  any  sor: 
’8  a  very  sore  trouble.  But  while  the  state  of  the  weather  in 
different  parts  may  serve  as  an  introductory  topio,  we  do  not  want 
to  discuss  it  threadbare — if  that  could  be. 

Passing  Berwick  and  around  by  St. 
Abb’s  Head,  one  notices  that  harvesting 
operations  are  already  well  in  hand. 
This,  for  the  north,  is  in  good  time, 
not  to  say  early.  While  in  Essex  some 
three  weeks  ago  I  saw  numerous  acres 
of  Rye  and  Barley  already  cut  and 
stacked;  and  the  same  down  Redhill 
way,  in  Surrey.  Throughout  Perthshire 
Oats  are  still  very  green,  though  other 
cereals  are  becoming  tinged  with  the 
sere  and  yellow  toning.  Rain  is  badly 
needed,  as,  indeed,  we  have  heard 
often  and  often.  Twice  since  Saturday 
last  the  elements  above  have  been  at 
the  point  of  precipitancy,  but  the  oauld 
blasts  frae  the  Wast  have  headed  off 
the  likely  showers. 

The  Botanic  Garden. 

In  an  afternoon  stroll  through  these 
gardens,  superintended  by  Professor 
Isaac  Bay  ley  Balfour,  nothing  pleased 
me  more  than  the  handsome  new  Brome- 
liad,  Aroid,  and  Nepenthes  house,  with 
its  central  pathway  and  broad  borders. 
In  these  borders  one  finds  a  very  fine 
selection  of  Marantas,  Alocasias,  Anthu- 
riums,  Hellonias,  Hoffmannias,  and 
minor  plants ;  while  in  baskets  over¬ 
head  are  lines  of  numerously  adorned 
Nepenthes.  As  I  will  have  more  to 
relate  about  this  splendid  house  later, 
I  may  save  space  now  and  refer  instead  to  a  very  few  subjects  in 
the  oorridor  and  other  houses.  Romneya  Coulteri  is  here  grown 
upon  a  baok  wall,  and  appears  to  have  been  flowering  moderately 
well.  Mitraria  oocoinea  flourishes  more  vigorously  than  is  its  wont, 
and  would  seem  to  favour  the  planting-out  system.  Bauera  rubioides 
may  also  be  seen  screening  part  of  the  corridor  wall,  with  its  roots 
in  a  narrow  border,  and  is  quite  a  mass  of  pretty  rose-mauve  flowers. 
As  a  rule  this  little  hardwood  is  subjected  to  the  oonfine  of  pots. 
Oxypetalum  cceruleum  is  but  rarely  seen,  yet  if  it  can  always  be 
depended  upon  to  be  so  floriferous  as  it  is  here,  one  should  expeot 
to  find  it  in  every  garden. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum  with  its  orange  flower  trusses  has  very  many 
flue  qualities  to  recommend  it,  and  none  more  in  the  cultivator’s  eye 
than  that  it  grows  readily  and  flowers  most  freely.  Malvastrum 
grossulariseflorum,  with  pretty  Malva-like  flowers,  attracts  observation, 
as  also  does  the  beautiful  climber,  Rhodoohiton  volubile,  with  saucer¬ 
shaped  rose-mauve  blossoms. 

The  foregoing  are  all  upon  the  corridor  walls.  In  one  of  the  open 
borders  in  the  large  cool  conservatory,  the  handsome  masses  of  Restia 
subvertioillatus,  a  beautiful  grassy  plant  of  plume-like  mien,  is  very 
handsome  indeed.  I  noticed  the  reoently  introduced  Arctotis  grandis, 
with  silvery. lilac  flowers,  upon  the  stages,  and  near  by  it  were  charming 
masses  of  the  orange-scarlet  Chironia  ixifera.  Solanum  pyracanthum, 
with  brown-spined  leaves,  added  piquancy  to  the  composition.  Hibiscus 
Manihot  and  H.  Huegeli,  the  former  with  primrose  fljwers,  the  latter 
with  lavender  blue,  are  both  beautiful  and  uncommon.  Tacsonia 
exoniensis,  having  rich  orimson  flowers,  furnished  a  dazzling  mass 
of  colour  overhead,  while  Solanum  Wendlandi  is  as  perfect  here  a* 
in  its  best  conditions  elsewhere;  Nemesias  are  also  brilliant.  But 
perhaps  the  foregoing  will  suffice  as  a  first  instalment. — Wandering 
Willie. 


Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 
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Gooseberry  Cobham  Seedling.— A  variety  with  exceedingly 
large  fiuit,  oval,  slightly  hairy,  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  and  con¬ 
spicuously  veined  ;  flavour  rich  and  tasty ;  a  first-rate  dessert  Goose¬ 
berry.  It  received  an  award  of  merit  on  August  30th,  when  shown  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Cuckney,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend.  See  figure  on  page  138. 


lionlcera  etrusca. — Although  hardy,  better  results  are  obtained 
with  this  plant  by  growing  it  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  corridor,  growth 
being  stronger  and  the  inflorescences  correspondingly  finer.  It  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  sometimes  seen  under  the  name  of 
gigantea,  which  name,  however,  is  but  a  synonym  of  etrusca.  In 
general  appearance  it  makes  a  strong  olimber,  growing  to  a  height  of 
20  or  25  feet  with  slightly  glaucous,  oval  leaves  and  very  large  terminal 
inflorescences  of  fragrant  jellow  flowers.  It  sucoeedsin  good  rich  loamy 
soil  and  flowers  throughout  summer  and  early  autumn.  At  Kew  a  fine 
plant  is  flowering  in  the  Himalayan  house. — K. 


Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldle-Grlffith. — This  is  truly  one  of  the 

most  distinct  and  superior  self  Carnations  we  have  seen  this  year- 
Half  a  dozen  beautiful  blooms  reached  us  a  few  days  ago  from  Messrs. 
Lairg  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  and  these  we  were  quite  delighted 
with.  The  stout,  smooth  petals  possess  a  satiny  surface,  and  very 
finely  sinuous  edge.  They  are  faintly  Clove-scented,  but  the  colour  is 
the  remarkable  character.  This  is  a  rich  shade  of  orange  scarlet  with 
a  suffusion  of  amber.  The  blooms  are  large,  handsomely  formed,  and 
have  a  non-splitting  calyx.  We  learn  that  it  is  quite  hardy  in  the  open 
grounds  at  Kelso,  and  is  a  variety  of  vigorous  growth  and  good  habit. 
It  was  named  with  the  cordial  consent  of  Sir  Richard  Waldie-Griffith, 
Bart.,  and  exactly  matches  his  racing  colours.  Stock  plants  are  being 
sent  out  this  autumn. 

Seasonable  Hardy  Flowers. — Amongst  the  hardy  flowers  now 
blooming,  and  of  outstanding  merit,  are  Erigeron  speciosus  superbus, 
which  grows  in  bushy  form  about  2  feet  high,  having  numerous  large 
sized  flowers  of  a  true  lavender  colour.  Helenium  autumnale  pumilum, 
with  yellow  ccmposite  blooms,  is  also  dwarf  and  very  floriferous, 
forming  a  good  subject  to  mass  in  a  bed.  Lythrum  Salicaria,  the 
common  purple  Looeestrife,  and  its  dwarfer  rosy  coloured  variety, 
bearing  the  specific  name  of  rosea,  are  two  members  worth  including. 
There  are  a  whole  regiment  of  Campanulas  both  tall  and  dwarf,  but 
none  excel  the  Chimney  Bell-flower,  C.  pyramidalis.  Catananche 
caarulea,  with  deep  and  pure  blue  flowers,  one  of  the  Compositse,  is, 
like  many  other  useful  and  beautiful  plants,  left  out  of  our  hardy  plant 
borderp,  and  varieties  of  florists’  flowers  are  substituted.  Lysimachia 
punctata  and  L.  vulgaris  are  both  much  used  for  the  decoration  of 
outlying  parts  of  kept  grounds.  In  masses  or  clumps  they  are  very 
valuable  and  showy.  L.  clethroides,  with  somewhat  downward  curving 
white-flowered  spikes,  and  growing  about  2£  feet  high,  is  also  a 
“  taking  ”  subject. 

Catalpas  at  Kew. — The  various  speoies  of  Catalpa  at  Kew  have 
this  year  flowered  with  exceptional  freedom,  the  old  specimen  near 
the  ferneries  of  bignonioides  and  the  younger  and  smaller  examples  in 
the  collection  near  the  temperate  house  having  one  and  all  been 
smothered  with  flowers.  The  genus  itself  is  interesting  in  supplying 
the  only  hardy  tree  bignoniads  for  our  gardens,  while  for  ornamental 
qualities  it  has  few  equals.  Four  species  are  in  cultivation  at  Kew, 
all  of  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  shape  of  leaf 
and  colour  of  flowers,  differences,  however,  being  noticeable  in  size  of 
leaves  and  blossoms.  C.  bignonioides,  hailing  from  the  Southern 
United  States,  is  the  best  known  species,  its  large,  handsome,  heart- 
Bhaped  leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  large,  white,  yellow,  and  purple 
marked  flowers  making  it  very  useful  and  popular  in  gardens.  In 
addition  to  the  type  a  very  ornamental  variety  is  in  cultivation  called 
aurea;  its  principal  characteristic  is  its  handsome  golden  foliage. 
The  other  species  in  cultivation  are  Bungei,  from  China;  cordifolia 
from  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  and  Kacmpferi,  from  Japan 
When  very  young,  Catalpas  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  tender  through 
making  long  sappy  shoots,  consequently  they  should  not  be  planted  in 
too  rich  soil. — W. 


.ti  Istromerla  aurantlaca.- — This  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  alt 
yellow  or  orange. coloured  .flowers  at  the  present  time,  great  olnmps  and 
masses  at  the  base  of  a  hot,  dry,  and  sunny  wall  being  most  beautiful. 
It  is  very  easily  reared  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen  near 
walls,  or  in  other  positions  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Apart  from  its 
effective  and  bright  appearance  in  the  flower  garden,  its  flowers  endure 
fresh  and  fair  in  water  indbors. 

The  Pheasant’s  Tall  Grass  (Apera  arundinacea). — Nearly 
all  Grasses  are  more  or  less  elegant  in  form  and  beautiful,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  its  graceful  tufts  are  now  bearing  its 
warm  brown  or  glistening  purple  plumes  amongst  its  slender  leaves. 
Easily  raised  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  it  grows  freely, 
and  is  an  effective  plant  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Cut  when  about 
half  grown,  its  tail-like  plumes  dry  beautifully,  and  later  on  in  the  year 
its  leaves  take  on  a  reddish  bronzy  hue,  and  are  very  useful  in  that  state 
for  the  winter  flower-pots  and  vases. 

Statlces. — These  are  in  no  way  particularly  showy,  yet  they  are 
generally  included  in  all  collections.  At  present  we  have  in  bloom 
S.  incana  and  its  dwarfer  variety  nana.  They  produce  spreading 
cymose  heads  of  rose-lavender  flowers,  rather  inconspicuous,  of  course, 
but,  being  numerous,  they  do  furnish  a  measure  of  effect.  For  drying 
they  are  commendable.  S.  Suworowi  is  quite  distinct,  having  long 
Plantago-like  spikes  of  rose-purple  or  rose-mauve  flowers  growing  a 
foot  high.  One  of  the  tallest  (being  over  2  feet)  is  S.  Limonium,  with 
spreading  and  much-branched  cymes  of  lavender-blue  flowers 
S.  latifolia  is  known  to  all  as  being  an  attractive  and  useful  plant; 
it  is  intermediate  between  S.  Limonium  and  S.  incana.  Statice 
Heldreichi  has  white  flowers  ;  and  so  has  S.  Limonium  album,  which, 
however,  is  not  yet  fully  in  flower. — Kewknsis. 

Passlflora  racemosa. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  showy 
of  the  Passion-flowers,  and  one  whioh  is  worth  cultivating  largely.  It 
is  a  Brazilian  plant,  and  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1815.  Usually 
it  is  planted  in  a  tropical  house,  but  it  grows  equally  well,  and  flowers 
if  anything  better,  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  the  cooler  house 
enabling  it  to  rest  better  during  winter.  The  leaves  are  usually 
three-lobed,  and  rarely  produced  towards  the  apex  of  the  branch,  their 
place  being  taken  by  flowers.  The  flowers  are  3  to  4  inches  across, 
scarlet,  and  borne  from  March  until  the  commencement  of  winter,  the 
same  shoot  in  some  instances  continuing  to  grow  and  produce  flowers 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  time.  Its  good  flowering  qualities  have 
led  to  its  being  taken  in  hand  by  the  hybridist,  with  the  result  that 
several  good  garden  plants  have  been  obtained. — D. 

Rubus  pboenlcolaslus.  —  Although  in  favoured  places  this 
Japanese  species  is  hardy  in  the  open,  in  most  places  it  requires  the 
protection  of  a  wall  or  cold  house.  In  whichever  way  it  is  grown, 
however,  it  is  very  attractive,  whilst  its  fruit  is  very  palatable. 
Indoors,  planted  in  good  soil,  it  makes  shoots  15  to  18  feet  long  in 
a  single  season,  which  shoots,  the  following  year,  produce  large  bunches 
of  soarlet  fruit  from  their  apex,  the  fruit  being  about  as  large  as  a 
medium-sized  Raspberry,  and  rather  more  acid  in  flavour.  The  whole 
plant  is  smothered  with  viscid,  reddish  hairs,  which  give  it  an  unique 
appearance.  After  the  fruiting  season  is  over  all  old  fruiting  wood 
must  be  cut  out  to  throw  all  the  energy  into  the  following  year’s 
fruiting  wood,  and  also  to  let  in  more  light  and  air  to  thoroughly  ripen 
the  branches.  Throughout  July  and  early  August  two  large  plants  were 
smothered  with  fruit  in  the  Himalayan  house  at  Kew. 

Iilllum  Henryi. — Much  has  been  written  during  the  past  few 
weeks  in  favour  of  this  Lily,  its  hardy  constitution  and  floriferous 
nature  coming  in  for  abundance  of  praise.  Undoubtedly  it  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  its  favour,  for  it  grows  well  out  of  doors,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  size,  flowering  bulbs  being  easily  raised  in  three 
years  from  scales  or  seeds.  Good,  however,  as  it  is  out  of  doors,  it 
succeeds  better  in  a  cold  house,  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  such 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  and  moisture.  At  Kew  it  may  be  seen 
growing  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  former  case  remarkable 
results  are  evidenced.  The  indoor  group  is  growing  in  a  well-drained 
border  of  peat  and  loam  among  Rhododendrons,  and  the  stronger  plants 
range  from  10  to  11$  feet  in  height,  many  of  them  bearing  forty  flowers 
each,  whilst  two  exceptionally  strong  plants  are  bearing  sixty-nine  and 
sixty-five  flowers  respectively.  For  those  people  who  make  a  hobby  of 
the  genus,  a  cool  house  planted  with  Rhododendrons  and  Lilies  would 
be  a  most  interesting  place,  and  many  of  the  choicer  species  would* 
succeed  under  the  treatment  whioh  often  do  badly  out  of  doors. — W. 
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He  Oriental  and  Occidental  Planes. 


Mr.  Abbey’s  reference  to  these  Planes  as  suitable  town  trees  (see 
July  25th  issue)  reminds  me  of  the  several  fine  specimens  of  the  Eastern 
Plane  growing  alongside  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Derby,  and 
which  were  much  admired  by  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association 
members  when  proceeding  to  Elvaston  Castle  recently ;  the  long  and 
gracefully  depending  branches,  with  their  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  the 
combined  robust  glaucous-barked  boles  of  the  tall  growing  specimens  in 
question,  lent  a  most  ornamental  effect,  and  certainly  gained  in  contrast 
with  the  albeit  younger  specimens  of  several  thriving  trees  of  the 
Western  Plane  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  habit  of  the  latter 
■being  more  rigid  and  the  foliage  more  bluntly  lobed  and  of  a  darker 
green  colour. 

It  has  been  averred  that  the  Eastern  Plane  is  less  hardy  than  its 
congener  the  Western  variety,  bat  such  does  not  appear  to  be  warranted 
by  facts,  inasmuch  as  at  Harborne  (situate  about  three  miles  from  the 
centre  of  Birmingham),  there  are  two  fine  old  specimens  of  the  former, 
and  which  apparently  have  never  suffered  from  cold  weather.  The  one 
is  growing  at  the  junction  of  three  public  roads,  with  its  branches 
nearly  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  seat  beneath  affords  a 
pleasant  shade  to  the  pedestrian  ;  the  other  is  growing  inside  of  the 
extensive  grounds  of  a  residence  near  at  hand.  Re  town  trees,  the 
Planes  in  question  appear  to  be  equally  suitable,  as  illustrated  by  the 
vigorous  specimens  of  both  forming  the  avenue  in  Broad  Street,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  they  were  planted  upwards  of  twenty  years  since. 
The  Canadian  Poplar  is  also  an  eminently  suitable  subject  for  towns, 
and  in  St.  Martin’s  Churchyard,  situate  in  the  centre  of  smoky  Bir¬ 
mingham,  a  fringe  of  thriving  specimens  are  most  effective. — W.  G. 


Scarcity  of  Journeymen  Gardeners 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  considerable  shedding  of  ink  in  the 
horticultural  Press  over  the  condition  of  the  gardener.  The  hours  he 
works,  the  low  wages  he  receives,  or  the  inconveniences  he  has  to  put 
up  with,  are  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed.  Injured  ones  let  off  a 
certain  amount  of  pent  up  steam  and  relieve  their  feelings,  the  com¬ 
munications  are  read  with  more  or  less  interest,  grievances  are  aired, 
and  then  the  whole  thing  settles  down  again,  and  matters  go  on  much  as 
they  did  before.  Nothing  is  done,  very  little  that  is  practical  is  suggested, 
but  these  outbreaks  come  from  time  to  time  like  an  epidemic  ;  but  the 
man  or  the  institution  is  not  yet  forthcoming  who  will  champion  the 
cause  of  the  gardener,  and  bring  about  the  desirable  changes  pointed 
to  by  your  various  correspondents.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need 
to  trouble  about  the  alleged  soaroity  of  journeymen,  they  have  been  too 
numerous  in  the  past,  and  head  gardeners  too  ready  to  engage 
journeymen  to  do  the  work  that  ordinary  labourers  could  readily 
perform.  In  soores  of  establishments  there  are  young  men,  ranging, 
say,  from  two  or  three  to  a  dozen,  to  one  head  gardener.  They  are  all 
aspiring  to  the  latter  position,  and  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand, 
with  the  result  that  some  have  to  be  disappointed,  or  take  small  and 
inferior  places.  The  scarcity  of  journeymen  may  possibly  thin  the 
numbers  of  candidates  for  head  places,  and  raise  the  value  of  their 
services. 

Several  correspondents  have  recently  railed  against  the  pay  of 
journeymen,  but  in  this  respect  I  think  they  are  a  good  deal  better  off 
than  head  gardeners,  in  comparison.  A  young  man  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two  gets  from  16s.  to  18s.  per  week  with  bothy  and  perquisites. 
It  does  not  sound  much,  according  as  artisans  are  paid,  but  how  much 
worse  off  is  he  than  a  clerk  or  shop  assistant  in  London,  who  has  to  pay 
lodgings  and  train  fares,  and  appear  respectable  on  25s.  per  week  ?  It 
is  not  the  journeyman  so  much  as  the  head  gardener  who  has  room  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  wages.  It  certainly  is  a  poor  return  for  a 
man  who  has  spent  long  years  in  learning  his  business  to  be  offered  the 
magnificent  stipend  of  £1  per  week,  and  no  wonder  he  lets  off  steam  in 
the  Press  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  “A.  W.  D.”  asks,  “Why  are 
gardeners’  wages  so  low  ?  ”  Many  a  man  has  pondered  over  that 
question,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  rate.  Unfortunately  a 
private  gardener  is  a  luxury.  He  is  not  necessary  to  the  requirements 
of  society  in  the  same  sense  as  a  miner  and  an  artisan.  The  private 
gardener  cannot  set  a  value  on  his  services  and  demand  a  price  in  the 
same  way  as  those  who  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  great 
combination  of  capital  and  labour.  Not  being  a  commodity,  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  employer,  and  as  there  is  no  great  dearth  of  his  kind 
he  has  to  accept  rather  than  demand.  The  gardener  may  chafe  at  his 
lot  and  air  his  grievances,  but  he  can  do  no  more,  because  there  are 
others  ready  to  step  into  his  shoes  if  he  gives  up.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  set  a  standard  of  wages,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  define  a  gardener.  It  is 


also  a  question  of  capital,  and  if  a  man  can  only  afford  to  spend  so 
much  on  his  garden,  and  pay  his  gardener  £1  per  week,  where  is  the 
remedy  to  come  from  ?  There  is  scaroely  any  comparison  between 
the  position  of  a  private  gardener  and  an  artisan,  and  the  means  for 
each  to  improve  his  position  are  widely  different.  A  coalowner,  for 
instance,  cannot  do  without  his  miners,  because  his  own  income  depends 
on  them  ;  but  he  can  dispense  with  his  gardener  without  being  financially 
the  loser.  This  is  the  position  of  gardeners,  and  ministering,  as  they 
do,  to  the  luxuries  of  their  employers,  their  financial  position  can  only 
improve  when  the  former  realise  that  a  good  man  at  30s.  per  week  is 
more  economical  than  an  inferior  one  at  25s. — H. 

• - - 

Nettle  Stings. 

I  was  struok  with  a  short  paragraph  on  Nettle  stings  in  your  issue 
of  July  25th  (page  76),*  attributing  the  effect  of  the  sting  to  formic 
acid.  Undoubtedly  the  poison  of  many  insects  is  formic  acid,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar,  but  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  effect  of  the 
Urtica  was  caused  by  an  alkali.  In  proof  of  this,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  application  of  Dock  leaves  affords  relief,  whioh  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  oxalic  acid  they  contain.  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  juices  of  Urtica  contain  soda  or  potash,  and  are  therefore 
alkaline  ;  still  it  is  possible,  I  own,  that  an  acid  might  be  contained  in 
the  sting  bulbs.  Surely  some  competent  authority  will  be  able  to 
clear  up  the  matter  for  us.  Do  any  plants  secrete  formic  acid  ? 

J.  R.  S.  Clifford. 

- o#* - 

Exhibitors  as  Committeemen. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  read  Mr.  Woodgate’s  views.  He  must 
have  been  hard  hit,  for  he  gives  himself  away,  and  even  mentions  two 
of  his  colleagues,  and  the  Derbyshire  Horticultural  Society.  I  believe 
at  this  society  there  are  three  committeemen-exhibitors  out  of  seven 
committeemen,  and  the  other  four  may  as  well  be  exhibitors,  according 
to  Mr.  Woodgate’s  views.  First  let  me  go  through  Mr.  Woodgate’s 
letter.  He  gives  me  the  honour  of  being  the  last  out  of  a  certain  show. 
If  Mr.  Woodgate  reflects,  he  may  remember  that  there  were  three  of  us. 
A  certain  committeeman-exhibitor  brought  a  dish  of  Peaches  ;  he  put 
f  hem  down,  he  looked  round,  took  them  away,  and  brought  another  lot. 
We  were  ordered  out  before  he  came  back,  and  we  asked  Mr.  Wood- 
gate  to  go  and  bring  him,  and  to  put  his  cards  on  the  various 
exhibits.  We  then  went  out,  and  on  our  way  noticed  that  Mr.  Wood¬ 
gate’s  men  had  not  finished  mossing-up  their  group,  and  we  were  nearly 
knooked  down  by  men  bringing  into  the  tent  some  large  Ferns.  At  any 
rate,  I  was  not  in  the  tent  to  see  my  own  stuff  judged. 

I  must  also  strongly  protest,  though  not  against  insinuations,  but 
against  Mr.  Woodgate’s  use  of  the  word  “  judges.’’  Exhibitors  have 
always  to  digest  the  verdict  of  the  judges,  and  it  does  not  matter  what 
exhibitors  may  say  or  think,  we  take  their  veniict.  I  must  bring 
Mr.  Woodgate  back  to  our  heading,  “  Should  Exhibitors  Act  as 
Committeemen  ?”  This  I  maintain  is  what  we  are  writing  about,  and 
I  think  most  gardeners  will  agree  with  me  that  exhibitors  should  nob 
be  allowed  on  oommittees.  Does  it  sound  right  ?  for  “  W.  S.  .  main¬ 
tained  they  were  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  day  if  there 
were  too  many  of  them  on  societies.  Now  we  will  take  the  schedule 
of  the  great  show  at  Shrewsbury.  This  year  they  have  altered  the  gieat 
Grape  class,  and  if  the  Shrewsbury  committee  contained  any  exhibitor 
who  entered  this  particular  class,  would  it  not  appear  like  furnishing 
an  advantage  to  him  over  the  outside  exhibitor  ?  1  will  stick  to  my 

remarks  that  committeemen  exhibitors  do  look  after  their  own  interest, 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  think  whether  they 
do  or  do  not.  I  do  maintain  that  exhibitors  ought  not  to  aot  as 
committeemen,  and  let  Mr.  Woodgate  consider  this,  that  a  good  and 
genial  secretary  is  the  making  of  a  good  show.  In  conclusion,  I  hope 
Mr.  Woodgate  will  be  a  little  more  careful,  and  not  let  all  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  know  there  are  three  first-olass  gardeners  acting  as 
committeemen-exhibitors,  and  that  some  of  them  go  round  with  the 
judges  to  see  their  own  stuff  judged.  Is  not  one  exhibitor  as  good  as 
another  ?  The  request  at  olearing  time  should  be,  “  All  exhibitors 
outside,”  and  not  merely  “  All  outside,  please,”  as  Mr.  Woodgate  wrote. 
— George  Wadeson,  Doveridge  Hall  Gardens. 

[It  is  well  to  be  earnest,  but  the  tone  of  some  of  our  correspondents 
shows  an  inclination  to  become  striotly  parliamentary  is  we  now  know 
Parliament.  We  would,  however,  be  loath  to  administer  the  closure,  so 
long  as  there  is  anything  useful  to  be  said. — Ed.] 


lavender,  Sweet  lavender. — Within  the  last  few  weeks  London 
has  been  invaded  by  Lavender.  A  sweeter  maurauding  force  could 
scarcely  be  imagined ;  it  has  met  one  everywhere — in  the  streets,  in 
the  shops,  in  the  houses  of  one’s  friends,  and  everywhere  with  the 
same  subtle  odour  of  many  flower  gardens,  the  sime  blue  and  grey 
tints  it  has  made  especially  its  own. 
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Figs  under  Glass. 

Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. 

As  soon  as  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered  examine  the  treee 
for  red  spider  and  scale,  as  keeping  the  soil  somewhat  drier  at  the 
roots,  and  the  atmosphere  being  drier  in  consequence  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  these  pests  increase  to  an  alarming  extent.  They 
are  almost  certain  infestors  of  Fig  trees  in  beated  structures,  and 
however  alert  the  cultivator  may  be,  these  enemies  get  ahead  during 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Theiefore,  when  the  fruit  is  cleared  off  the 
trees  recourse  must  he  had  to  cleansing,  and  as  the  foliage  and  wood  is 
far  advanced  in  ripening  destructive  agents  may  be  employed  at  a 
strength  that  would  not  be  scfe  at  an  earlier  stage.  If,  therefore, 
these  pests  have  made  undesirable  progress  it  will  be  advisable  to 
syringe  the  trees  with  an  insecticide,  those  advertised  being  effectual 
only  if  care  is  taken  to  follow  the  instructions.  Or  dissolve  lb.  of 
softsoap  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water  by  boiling,  and  whilst  in  that  state, 
but  removed  from  the  fire,  add  1  gill  (quarter  pint)  of  paraffin  oil, 
stirring  briskly  until  amalgamated,  then  dilute  with  hot  water  to 
4  gallons.  When  cool  enough,  130°  to  135°,  apply  by  means  of  a 
sprayer  (for  economy  of  liquid),  or  syringe  so  as  to  wet  every  part  of 
the  trees,  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  and  all 
the  wood.  To  prevent  the  mixture  soaking  into  the  soil  a  little  dry 
moss  may  be  placed  tied  round  the  stem,  and  then  a  sort  of  pyramid 
of  the  same  placed  about  the  plants.  If  the  wood  is  badly  inlested 
employ  a  somewhat  stiff  brush  for  freeing  it  of  scale  whilst  wet.  In 
bad  cases  repeat  this  within  a  day  or  two,  afterwards  syringing 
thoroughly  with  tepid  water.  The  trees  will  only  need  water  to 
prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp,  ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent 
day  and  night,  but  protect  the  trees  from  heavy  rams,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  growth  instead  of  securing  that  rest  essential  for  those 
subjected  to  early  forcing. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Trees. 

When  the  second  crop  is  ripening  a  circulation  of  air  will  be 
needed  constantly,  more  by  day  than  at  night.  If  dull  weather  and 
wet  prevail,  a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  make  all  the 
difference  between  well-ripened  and  insipid  fruit.  It  also  often  makes 
immunity  or  otherwise  from  “spot”  certain  or  uncertain.  Watering 
at  the  roots  must  be  diminished  and  syringing  discontinued,  but  a 
moderate  air  moisture  may  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage. 
If  red  spider  is  present,  and  there  is  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  coat 
those  thinly  with  a  cream  formed  of  sulphur  and  skim  milk,  which, 
by  the  fumes  given  off,  is  inimical  to  red  spider,  and  also  to  “  spot  ” 
fungus  germs  or  spores.  A  good  syringing  may  also  be  given  after 
the  fruit  has  been  picked  close,  choosing  a  time  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  the  moisture  not  remaiLing  long  on  the  trees.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  the  trees  may  have  a  good  washing  with 
the  syringe  or  engine,  to  free  the  foliage  of  dust  and  red  spider, 
otherwise  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  should  be  maintained  in  the 
house  until  the  foliage  commences  falling  naturally,  and  which  must 
not  be  accelerated  by  allowing  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry  at  the 
roots. 

Unseated  Houses. 

When  Fig  trees  are  grown  against  walls  the  crops  are  not  always 
satisfactory,  especially  in  a  wet  season,  but  covering  such  trees  with 
glass  usually  results  in  the  produce  of  Figs  i  f  the  highest  quality. 
Structures  with  a  south  aspect  are  the  most  suitable,  and  to  have  the 
trees  thoroughly  under  command  the  roots  must  be  restricted  to 
narrow  borders,  one-third  the  width  of  trellis  being  ample,  and  not 
more  than  2  feet  deep,  over  plenty  of  drainage  of  a  calcareous  nature. 
The  border  may  consist  of  good  substantial  loam,  with  about  one-fifth 
of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  one-sixth  of  road  scrapings  incorporated. 
The  calcareous  matter  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  and  sand  is  an  important  constituent  in  building  up  the 
structure  of  the  trees.  With  unobstructed  light,  and  provision  for 
free  ventilation,  Figs  of  the  highest  excellence  may  be  obtained,  if  the 
usual  attention  is  given  to  watering  and  feeding  with  liquid  manure 
as  required.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  growths  be  thin,  acting  on 
the  extension  system,  but  securing,  by  judicious  stopping,  a  fair 
amount  of  spurs,  and  in  no  case  allowing  more  growths  to  be  made 
than  can  have  full  exposure  to  light.  The  fruit  is  now  advanced  in 
swelling,  and  every  pains  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  red  spider.  This  may  be  effected  by  forcible  syringings  early  in 
the  afternoon,  but  do  not  syringe  it  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  the 
foliage  becoming  dry  before  night.  Under  such  circumstances  damp 
the  border,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  and  occasionally  with  liquid 
manure. 

Admit  air  early,  increasing  it  with  the  sun  heat,  maintaining 
through  the  day  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  with  free  ventilation, 
closing  early  so  as  to  run  up  to  90°  or  95°,  or  even  100°,  and  when  the 
sun  is  declining  a  little  air  may  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  allow  the  pent-up  moisture  to  esca^-  the  temperature  gradually 


cooling  down.  Water  or  liquid  manure,  according  to  circumstances, 
will  be  required  about  once  a  week  or  oftener,  in  order  to  keep  the  soil 
in  a  properly  moist  condition.  When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  lessen 
the  supply  of  water  and  discontinue  syringing,  securing  a  circulation 
of  air  constantly,  and  freely  ventilate  when  favourable.  Husband  sun 
heat,  which  will  not  do  any  harm  if  the  atmosphere  is  not  confined,  a 
little  ventilation  being  given  so  as  to  allow  of  the  moisture  escaping 
instead  of  condensing  on  the  fruit  and  causing  it  to  crack  and  mould. — 
Grower. 

- - 

Lilies  for  Ifeavy  Soils. 


There  are  between  sixty  and  seventy  known  species  of  Lilium,, 
besides  others  which  have  not  yet  been  classified,  while  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  the  exploration  of  districts,  principally  in  Chins,  known 
to  be  rich  in  the  genus.  Some  of  these  sixty  or  seventy  species,  too,, 
contain  many  varieties.  This  magnitude  of  the  family  becomes  more 
wonderful  when  we  reflect  that  the  genus  Lilium  does  not  include 
many  flowers  we  usually  term  Lilies — e.g..  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis), 
St.  Bruno’s  Lily  (Anthericum),  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia),  African  Lily 
(AgapaUthus),  and  many  others.  It  is  strange  that  the  southern 
hemisphere  has  given  us  .no  Lilies  proper,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  all  come  from  the  temperate  zone  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  (except  Lilium  philippinense  and  two  or  three  little 
known  ones  from  the  East  Indies),  considering  that  nearly  all  of 
them  like  partial  shade  and  a  cool  moist  bottom.  Such  being  the 
nature  of  Lilies,  it  follows  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  practically  all  of 
them  outdoors  in  this  country. 

A  factor,  however,  which  limits  the  choice  for  tie  heavy  soils 
which  we  are  going  to  cater  for,  is,  that  many  will  only  grow  in  peat 
or  in  a  peaty  soil,  and  some  only  in  a  swamp.  But,  fortunately  for 
the  English  amateur  who  has  only  a  clay  6oil  at  his  disposal,  there  are 
some  Lilies  which  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  others  which  can  be 
induced  to  do  so  with  a  little  extra  attention.  Such  matchless  flowers 
as  Lilies,  with  their  stateliness,  grace,  and  beauty  of  form  and  colour, 
often  accompanied  by  a  delicious  scent,  are  surely  worth  a  little  more 
consideration  than  we  give  to  the  generality  of  flowers.  And  yet  few 
flowers  need  less  attention  than  many  Lilies  do  when  once  established 
in  a  congenial  soil  and  position.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  cottage 
gardens,  where  some  Lilies  find  such  congenial  homes,  for  clumps  of 
Lilies  to  grow  for  a  generation  without  being  touched.  The  fact  is,  no 
Lilies  like  having  their  roots  interfered  with,  however  necessary  it  may 
be  sometimes  for  manuring  or  division  of  clumps,  some  even  refusing  to 
show  themse.ves  above  ground  for  a  year  afterwards.  Yet  few  flowers 
repay  more  liberally  just  a  moderate  compliance  with  their  wishes. 
But  revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

First  and  foremost,  alike  the  most  common,  and  to  many  people 
the  most  beautiful,  comes  the  white,  or  Madonna  Lily  (Lilium 
candidum).  Such  expressions,  “fair  as  a  Lily”  and  “Lily-white 
hands,”  must  have  originated  when  this  was  the  only  Lily  grown  in 
this  country,  and  thiB  must  have  been  the  extent  of  the  introduction 
of  Lilies  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Shakespeare  uses 
the  whiteness  of  Lilies  as  an  apt  simile.  This  Lily  seems  to  almost 
prefer  cottage  gardens  to  the  gardens  of  the  great,  for  nowhere  is  it  to 
be  seen  in  greater  beauty  than  in  the  former.  Fortunately  it  will 
thrive  on  the  heaviest  soils,  and  the  secret  of  success  with  it  on  such 
soils  is  to  deeply  dig  the  ground  before  planting,  and  to  mix  with  it  a 
good  dressing  of  rotted  manure,  with  some  leaf  mould  and  road  sand. 
When  planted  in  such  a  medium,  and  previously  sprinkled  with  dry 
flowers  of  sulphur  to  keep  the  disease  away,  it  must  be  left  alone, 
when  each  bulb  will  become  a  clump  in  about  five  years.  On  an 
Essex  clay  soil  I  had  one  stem  this  year  with  eighteen  flowers  upon 
it,  and  several  with  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  Lily 
Show  at  Chiswick  to  see  that  the  finest  specimens  of  the  white  Lily 
there,  had  no  more  than  a  dozen  bloc  ms  on  a  stem,  and  smaller  blooms 
too.  It  should  be  planted  in  August,  or  September  at  the  latest,  if 
bloom  are  desired  for  the  first  season,  care  being  taken  to  secure 
English  grown  bulbs,  as  the  French  ones  are  more  liable  to  the  fell 
disease,  which  is  so  much  on  the  increase. 

A  Lily  which  is  only  less  common  than  the  white  one,  is  the 
Orange  Lily  of  cottage  gardens,  Lilium  croceum.  It  may  truly  be 
said  of  this  Lily  that  it  will  grow  anywhere,  though  to  get  it  in 
perfection — 4  or  5  feet  high,  with  a  dozen,  or  even  twenty,  blooms  on 
a  stem — it  should  be  put  in  a  fairly  damp  place,  where  the  ground 
has  been  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
gross  feeder  of  all  Lilies  if  it  has  the  opportunity,  thriving  almost 
upon  a  subsoil  of  manure.  It  needs  two  to  three  years  to  attain  its 
maximum  growth,  when  it  is  a  really  fine  sight.  It  is  seldom  seen, 
however,  in  its  perfection,  as  it  rarely  has  much  trouble  bestowed 
upon  its  cultivation,  not  being  regarded  as  worth  it.  Another  common 
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Lily,  though  not  bo  universal  as  the  preceding  two,  is  the  Tiger  Lily 
(Lilium  tigrinum),  a  very  hardy  and  vigorous  grower.  If  the  soil  is 
very  heavy  some  road  sand  should  be  dug  in,  and  some  leaf  mould, 
too,  is  a  desirable  addition.  The  site  chosen  should  be  a  little 
sheltered  from  the  midday  sun,  and  fairly  moist.  Handsome  though 
the  common  kinds  are,  both  double  and  single,  there  are  two  varietus 
which  are  much  more  so — namely,  Lilium  tigrinum  Fortunei,  with 
orange-scarlet  flowers  spotted  crimson,  and  a  very  woolly  stem,  4  or 
5  feet  high,  and  L.  t.  splendei  s,  growing  6  or  7  feet  high,  a  fiery 
orange-scarlet  with  large,  dark  crimson  spots.  The  bulbs  of  these 
two  are  cheap  to  buy.  They  are  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  the  type, 
but  need  a  little  more  care  and  consideration  to  get  them  to  perfection. 
They  make  a  fine  colour  effect  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 
A  variety  of  L.  t.  Fortunei,  Fortune’s  Giant,  produces  forty  or  more 


The  Nectarine  Peach. 


This  inadequate  illustration  of  what  is  really  a  fine  specimen, pof 
the  Nectarine  Peach  represents  one  of  the  trees  grown  by  [Mr.  D. 
Paxton,  gardener  to  Hon.  C.  S.  Irby  at  Hitchin  Grange,  Herts.  Mr. 
Paxton  considers  the  Nectarine  Peach  one  of  the  best  for  'outdoor 
culture,  being  of  excellent  flavour  and  colour  in  this  garden.  Late 
Admirable  is  another  favourite  Peach  at  Hitchin  Grange.  Last  season 
five  fruits  weighed  over  2  lbs.,  but  these  were  smaller  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  crop  left  on.  Victoria  is  the  favourite  Nectarine, 
and  succeeds  well.  The  Peach  borders  at  Hitchin  Grange  are  on  a 
slope  with  a  western  aspect,  and  the  height  of  the  wall  is  [12  feet, 


FAN  -  SHAPED  NECTARINE  PEACH  TREE. 


blooms  on  a  stem,  and  is  worth  the  generous  treatment  it  demands 
to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

To  the  above  three  easily  grown  Lilies  may  be  added  a  fourth  as 
hardy  and  as  easy  to  grow  as  they — namely,  the  purple  Martagon, 
with  its  long  stately  heads  of  reflexed  flowers.  The  Martagon  family 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  “  Turk’s  Caps,”  but  the  name  is  more 
properly  applicable  to  the  Lilium  chalcedonicum.  There  are  two 
beautiful  varieties  of  it,  Lilium  Martagon  album,  and  L.  M.  dal- 
maticum,  the  latter  dark  maroon,  shaded  black,  and  both  are  great 
improvements  upon  the  type,  album  being  especially  beautiful.  These 
Lilies  will  produce  as  many  as  forty  blooms  on  a  stem  when  well 
treated,  and  they  increase  rapidly.  All  three  will  thrive  in  any  good 
moist  soil  in  partial  shade,  the  leaves  sometimes  becoming  scorched  in 
the  sun,  thereby  impairing  the  vigour  of  the  blossom.  If  the  soil  iB 
deeply  dug  and  well  mixed  with  leaf  mould,  the  white  Martagon, 
which  is  more  delicate  than  the  others,  will  thrive  just  as  well  without 
any  manure.  The  bulbs  of  the  purple  Martagon  are  cheap,  but  the 
white  and  dalmaticum  cost  two  or  three  shillings  each. — A.  Petts. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


with  a  border  5  feet  wide.  Loam  from  an  old  pasture  was  used  when 
the  trees  were  planted.  The  depth  of  the  soil  here  is  about  feet, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom  and  chalk  beneath  it,  so  no  drainage  is  needed 
when  planting  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  amount  of 
watering  has  to  be  done  during  the  summer  ;  but  with  a  good  supply 
of  water  near,  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure  from  the  cow-sheds,  the 
trees  are  always  well  supplied  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Paxton  maintains 
that  most  of  his  success  is  from  a  free  use  of  the  latter,  which  he  uses 
from  the  stoning  period  till  the  end  of  October.  When  watering,  a 
circle  is  made  round  each  tree  about  3  feet  from  the  stem,  and  the 
trees  are  kept  well  syringed  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  now  covered 
the  wall,  and  are  pruned  on  the  spur  system  as  much  as  possible.  No 
protection  whatever  is  used  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  Mr. 
Paxton  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  failure  on  his  trees 
during  the  time  they  have  been  fruiting.  Last  year  they  were 
excellent,  as  the  illustration  shows.  Crimson  Galande,  Early  Louise, 
Goshawk,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  the  Nectarine  Peach  are  the  varieties 
chiefly  grown,  with  Lord  Napier,  Pineapple,  and  Victoria  Nectarines. 
John  Botley. 
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Crystal  Palace  Prult  Show. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
eighth  annual  show  of  British  grown  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  October  10th,  lltb,  and  12th.  The  prize  schedule  is  now 
ready,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative 
list  of  dessert  and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamp 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  July  30th,  forty-one 
new  Fellows  were  elected  (making  688  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year),  amongst  them  being  Lady  Cranworth,  Lady  Pollock,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Gretton,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  W.  Hanburv,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  N. 
Charles  Rothschild,  and  Clement  Godson,  Esq.,  M.D.  *  *  The  next 

Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday,  August  13th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  leoture  on  “  Tender  Plants  for  Outdoor 
Gardening”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Wm.  Townsend  at  three  o’clock. 
*  *  The  Examination  Syllabus  has  been  revised  recently  by  the 

Council  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  examiners.  Intending  students 
should  send  a  penny  stamp  for  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Season’s  Fresh  Fruit. — The  large  arrival  of  fresh  fruit 
sold  last  week  in  Covent  Garden  Market  created  a  great  stir,  as 
thousands  of  packages  of  Pears  and  Plums  were  disposed  of,  and  all 
the  leading  fit  ms  in  the  trade  bought  up  the  fruit  readily.  The  Pears 
were  not  over-large,  but  they  were  clear-skinned  and  in  prime  condition, 
and  quite  ripe  and  fit  for  eating.  These  Californian  fruits  have  never 
been  marketed  in  such  quantities  at  this  time  of  the  year  before,  and 
they  bid  fair  to  run  French  Pears  and  Plums  very  closely  in  the  English 
markets.  As  they  will  be  poured  into  our  ports  at  the  rate  of  tenj 
twenty,  and  thirty  thousand  packages  at  the  time,  it  is  clear  that  they 
will  in  future  years  revolutionise  the  early  fresh  fruit  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Cases  of  Theft  and  Damage. — At  the  Thingoe  and  Thedwastre 
Petty  Sessions  on  Wednesday,  July  24th,  B.  Fulcher,  fifty-six  years  of  agej 
foreman  bricklayer,  was  charged  with  damaging  seven  Box  shrubs  (to 
the  amount  of  19s.),  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  J.  C.  Bunbury,  Bart.,  at 
Great  Barton.  It  was  stated  that  the  age  of  the  trees  would  be  from 
thirty  to  fifty  years,  and  it  was  defendant’s  intention  to  use  the  wood 
for  handles  of  tools.  The  magistrates  regarded  the  offence  as  a  serious 
one,  especially  as  defendant  was  in  a  position  of  trust,  and  a  fine  of  £2, 
with  19s.  damage  and  10s.  costs,  was  imposed  ;  in  default,  a  month’s 
hard  labour.  A  week  allowed  for  payment.  *  *  At  the  Colohester 
Police  Court  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  a  number  of  juveniles  were 
brought  forward  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  stolen  Strawberries,  &o., 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Maynard,  fruiterer.  They  were  fined. 

Edinburgh  Spring  Show. — At  the  outset  we  advise  all  who  are 
interested  in  gardening  in  the  north  to  secure  the  advance  schedule 
for  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 
The  date  of  the  show  has  been  altered  to  one  month,  later — namely) 
to  May  7th  and  8th  instead  of  the  same  dates  in  April,  as  heretofore. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  secretary  is  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thompson, 
5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh.  In  this  advance  schedule  we  find,  on  pages 
7  and  8,  competitions  for  young  gardeners,  which,  if  not  a  novelty  in 
every  schedule,  at  least  is  so  in  this  Edinburgh  one.  It  ought  to  have 
the  serious  attention  of  every  young  Soottish  gardener.  We  recall  the 
good  work  inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Soottish  Horticultural 
Association,  whereby  they  paid  for  lectures  by  the  best  chemists, 
botanists,  and  physicists  in  Edinburgh,  and  any  young  gardener  for 
miles  around  “  Auld  Reekie  ”  was  encouraged  to  attend,  and  afterwards 
to  oompete  in  the  examination.  The  writer  personally  obtained  very 
great  assistance  from  these  lectures,  and  many  men,  now  scattered  over 
continents  far  apart,  are  no  doubt  applying  in  their  practices  the 
learning  gained  in  Edinburgh.  We  are  highly  pleased  to  learn  of  the 
venture  by  the  “  Caledonian.” 


Cherries  have  been  selling  in  London  streets  at  a  penny  a  pound, 
and  good  ones  they  were  to  appearance. 

Scllly  Isles. — While  everywhere  else  the  Apple  harvest  of  this  year 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  on  record,  the  fruit  is  a  total 
failure  on  the  Scilly  Islands.  It  is  anticipated  there  will  not  be  enough 
for  local  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  exportation. 

Correction. — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  slight  error  which 
I  made  in  my  last  communication  to  you  ?  My  friend  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Biron  says  that  it  was  not  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  to  which  he 
alluded  as  bearing  some  likeness  to  a  sport  obtained  by  my  neighbour 
Mr.  Foster,  but  another  Rose,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  by-and-by. 
— D.,  Deal. 

Jennie  Gordon  Sweet  Pea. — Kindly  permit  me  to  correct  a 
slight  error  in  your  excellent  report  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Exhibition.  You  state  thatithere  was  only  one  new  variety  certificated, 
Countess  Spencer,  but  in  addition  to  this  superb  variety,  a  F.C.C. 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Eckford  for  a  giant  flowered  bicolor  named  Jennie 
Gordon.  In  this  case  form  and  size  were  simply  perfect  from  the  florist  s 
standpoint,  and  the  award  was  unanimous. — S.  B.  D. 

The  Xing  as  an  Exhibitor. — The  King,  on  Wednesday,  was  an 
exhibitor  at  the  annual  oottagers’  show  in  connection  with  the  Old 
Windsor  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  The 
Grange,  near  Windsor,  the  residence  of  Lady  Anne  Murray.  His 
Majesty  sent  a  magnificent  collection  of  flowers  from  the  Frogmore 
gardens  “  not  for  competition.”  Among  other  honorary  exhibits  was 
that  of  Baron  Schroder. 

The  Perthshire  Fruit  Harvest. — Too  good  a  harvest  is  the 
complaint  of  the  fruit  growers  in  Perthshire.  Fully  200  tons  of 
berries  were  despatched  from  the  Blairgowrie  district  last  week, 
and  prices  for  Strawberries  are  down  to  £7  and  £8  per  ton.  On  two 
of  the  largest  farms  the  fruit  is  to  be  left  to  rot,  as  the  price  offered 
will  not  pay  the  pioking.  Raspberries  are  also  a  big  crop,  but  the 
price  remains  at  £22  per  ton.  At  this  time  last  year  Strawberries 
were  selling  at  £23  to  £27  per  ton. 

Fruit  Curing. — The  Apricot  crop  is  fair,  and  of  good  quality 
generally.  A  better  dried  article  is  produced,  for  the  reason  that  the 
fruit  is  allowed  to  get  more  uniformly  ripe,  and  it  is  not  so  much  over- 
sulphured,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  ouring  of  Peaches. 
The  Chinese  pack  injures  the  business  every  year  almost  beyond 
redemption,  there  not  being  sufficient  discrimination  between  it  and  a 
better  class  of  goods.  Dried  Peaches  should  be  more  largely  consumed  ; 
a  peeled  article  would  become  more  popular  if  a  little  oheaper,  and  if 
it  were  known  better.  The  ordinary  article  might  be  improved  by 
more  attention  being  given  to  brushing  the  fuzz  off.  In  curing,  the 
trays  should  be  stacked  after  the  first  few  days,  according  to  locality, 
and  the  fruit  allowed  to  finish  in  the  shade. 

Dangerous  Hemlock. — A  most  distressing  case  of  poisoning 
occurred  at  Millport  on  Sunday  evening,  the  sufferers  being  a  number 
of  the  boys  belonging  to  Slatefield  Industrial  School,  at  present 
encamped  at  Towmont.  During  their  afternoon  march  the  boys  rested 
by  the  roadside,  in  proximity  to  a  quantity  of  growing  Hemlock. 
Mistaking  the  Hemlock  for  an  edible  plant,  a  number  of  the  lads  ate 
some  of  it.  Almost  immediately  over  twenty  of  the  boys  were  seized 
with  violent  pains,  and  the  majority  of  them  had  to  be  carried  back  to 
camp.  The  superintendent  administered  an  emetic,  and  sent  for 
medical  assistance.  A  lad  of  nine  years,  named  John  Callaghan, 
however,  never  regained  consciousness,  and  died  that  night. 

national  Amateur  Gardeners’,  Xilverpool  Branch. — There 

were  many  attractions  in  the  district  on  the  day  chosen  (July  25th)  for 
the  annual  outing,  when  members  and  friends  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
five  journeyed  to  Chester  and  Eaton  Hall.  The  weather  was  most 
discouraging,  but  the  party  made  the  best  of  it,  and  a  very  good  half¬ 
day’s  outing  was  the  result.  The  president,  Mr.  Muir,  and  Mrs.  Muir  ;  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Robins,  and  Mrs.  Robins ;  the  exhibition  secretaries,  Miss 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dodd,  were  of  the  party  who  left  the  Liverpool 
landing  Btage  at  12.30,  reaching  Chester  at  two  o’olook.  A  sail  up  the 
Dee,  and  Ecoleston  Ferry  was  reaohed  at  four  o’clock.  Going  through 
the  beautiful  park,  they  were  then  kindly  allowed  to  inspect  the 
corridor,  Nymphaea  house,  &c.,  which  gave  immense  pleasure  by  their 
perfect  condition.  A  most  enjoyable  repast  was  served  at  the  Iron 
Bridge,  Liverpool  being  reached  at  nine  o’clock. 
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Grapes  for  Export. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa 
is  making  arrangements  to  push  forward  the  experimental  export  of 
Grapes  from  the  Niagara  district  this  autumn.  About  100,000  lbs.  of 
Rogers’  black  and  red  varieties  will  be  forwarded. 

Appointments. — Mr.  William  Dryden,  late  foreman  at  Nostell 
Priory  Gardens,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  at  Halstead  Place, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent,  and  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties.  #  * 

Mr.  W.  J.  Grace,  for  the  past  twelve  years  head  gardener  at  Bickton, 
Fordingbridge,  Hants,  as  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Morrison,  Hamp- 
worth  Lodge,  Downton,  Salisbury,  Wilts. 

Sparing  the  Trees. — The  Improvements  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  report  that  they  have  had  a  further  conference 
with  Viscount  Esher,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  Works,  in  regard  to 
the  Picoadilly  widening.  “  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,” 
they  say,  “  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  retain  as  many  as  eleven  of  the  existing 
trees  near  Park  Lane,  and  one  near  Walsingham  House ;  while  several 
of  the  existing  young  trees  will  be  transplanted  into  the  tree  pits  in  the 
new  footway.” 

Boulevards  lor  London. — Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  the  eminent 
architect,  who  is  initiating  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
appearanoe  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  London,  has  succeeded  in 
persuading  his  colleagues  on  the  Westminster  City  Council  to  authorise 
the  Works  Committee  to  consider  during  the  recess  the  practicability 
of  planting  trees  on  both  sides  of  Whitehall  and  Parliament  Street  from 
Horse  Guards  Avenue  to  Bridge  Street.  Should  this  be  successful  the 
north  side  of  the  improved  Strand  will  receive  similar  treatment. 

Cannell’s  Championship  Belt  for  the  best  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables,  the  latter  grown  from  Cannell’s  own  home-grown  seeds,  and 
exhibited  by  the  various  gardening  societies  in  Kent,  was  sharply  con¬ 
tested  for  at  the  Eynsford  Show,  held  last  Bank  Holiday.  All  the 
productions  were  of  the  greatest  excellence,  and,  although  the  Eynsford 
Society  was  awarded  first  prize,  Chislehurst  second,  and  St.  Mary  Cray 
and  Orpington  third,  the  difference  between  them  was  trifling.  The 
judges  pronounced  the  exhibits  the  best  that  this  now  popular  county 
prize  has  ever  brought  forth,  and  the  keen  rivalry  caused  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  during  the  day. 

“  A  New  Growth.” — Naturalists  will  be  grieved  to  hear  of  a  new 
growth  called  the  “  Odium  botanicum.”  This  is  the  name  given  by  a 
departmental  committee,  consisting  of  eminent  men  of  science,  to  the 
rivalry  which  has  long  existed  between  Kew  Gardens  and  the  British 
Museum  in  the  field  of  botanical  research.  The  committee  propose  to 
eradicate  the  evil  plant  by  transferring  the  herbarium  now  in  the 
British  Museum  to  Kew — a  recommendation  from  which  one  of  their 
number,  Lord  Avebury,  vigorously  dissents,  on  the  ground,  as  he  says, 
that  the  proposed  removal  would  destroy  the  unique  character  of  the 
greatest  museum  in  the  world  by  depriving  it  of  an  integral  part  of  its 
natural  history  equipment.  The  botanical  collection  of  the  British 
Museum  had  its  beginnings  in  1753,  in  a  bequest  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
while  that  at  Kew  dates  from  about  the  same  period,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  a  hobby  of  the  then  Dowager  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  Thames  Embankment  Garden. — The  men  attached  to  the 
fire-float  “  Alpha,”  moored  off  Blackfriars  Bridge,  have  displayed  both 
ingenuity  and  patience  in  constructing  a  garden — not  run  in  opposition 
to  the  Embankment  Gardens,  but  one  they  may  call  their  very  own. 
The  outlook  from  the  staging —water  on  one  side,  and  a  stone  wall 
topped  by  trees  on  the  other — becoming  monotonous,  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  garden  which  iB  unique.  The  Btaging  to  which 
the  “  Alpha  ”  is  moored  is  connected  by  a  gangway  to  a  stone  buttress 
at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  said  buttress  being  paved  with 
flagstones.  As  flowers  will  not  grow  on  flagstones,  they  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  making  a  border  about  a  foot  deep,  and  utilised  the  mould 
displaced  by  fixing  the  electric  light  standards  on  the  Embankment  for 
filling  it  up.  Commander  Wells  gave  them  a  number  of  bedding  plants, 
and  the  men  have  themselves  purchased  all  the  materials  in  the  shape 
of  cement,  &e.,  and  devoted  their  spare  time  to  the  construction  and 
laying  out.  The  beds  are  now  gorgeous  with  Pelargoniums,  Petunias, 
Pinks,  Calceolarias,  Marguerites,  and  other  bright  flowering  plants. 
Between  the  two  beds  they  have  built  a  tank,  which  contains  goldfish ; 
one  of  their  number  is  making  a  mpdel  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
for  the  side  of  the  tank,  and  to  make  it  more  realistic  he  suggests 
having  it  lighted  by  eleotrioity.  The  whole  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
men. 


Roses  at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition. — At  the  Pan- 

American  Exhibition  is  the  finest  display  of  Roses  ever  seen  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty  thousand  blush  Roses  are  now  in  full  bloom. 
In  walking  through  this  Rose  garden  one  is  reminded  of  the  famous 
valley  of  Cashmere,  where  for  centuries  the  attar  of  Roses  has  been 
made.  It  is  possible  this  industry  may  yet  be  introduced  on  a  large 
scale  into  the  United  States. 

“  Floral-aid  ”  for  Flower  Decorations. — The  “floral-aid”  is 
a  simple  device  for  the  easy  and  expeditious  arrangement  of  out  flowerB, 
foliage,  grasses,  and  similar  material.  The  figures  on  pages  134  and  13 
dearly  explain  the  patent,  which  we  feel  confident  in  reoommending. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  58,  Hindon  Street,  London,  S.W.,  is  the  patentee, 
and  has  frequently  exhibited  his  arrangement  at  Drill  Hall  meetings. 
These  “  floral-aids,”  as  they  are  called,  are  made  of  stout  dark  coloured 
wire,  variously  looped,  each  being  fixed  into  a  heavy  iron  basal  stand. 
The  heavier  the  floral  decorations  are  likely  to  be  the  more  weighty  is 
the  base,  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  collapse.  They  are  very 
moderate  in  price. 

Profits  In  Bananas. — The  average  number  of  Bananas  on  each 
bunch  is  from  eight  to  nine  dozen.  The  conveyance  of  the  fruit  between 
the  island  of  Jamaica  and  Bristol  is  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  bunch.  The 
carriage  between  Bristol  and  Manchester  is  about  Is.  per  bunch. 
Allowing  that  the  cost  of  the  fruit  and  placing  it  on  the  boat  ready  for 
shipment  is  only  Is.  per  bunch,  you  have  an  initial  cost  to  the  exporter 
by  the  time  it  is  delivered  to  the  wholesale  salesman,  of  at  least  5s.  per 
bunch.  If  the  exporter  only  expects  6d.  per  bunoh  profit  after  taking 
all  the  risks,  and  the  wholesale  dealer  another  6d.,  this  brings  the  cost 
of  the  fruit  to  the  shopkeeper  to  6s.  per  bunch,  or  8d.  or  9d.  per  dozen. 
Therefore,  to  make  a  workable  profit  he  will  have  to  sell  at  Id.  each. 

Opening  of  Victoria  Park,  Birkenhead. — This  park,  which  is 
largely  to  be  used  as  a  recreation  ground,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
last  by  the  Mayor  of  Birkenhead,  Alderman  Cook,  with  whom  were  the 
Mayoress,  Councillor  Goodwin,  and  many  other  distinguished  residents. 
Situated  in  one  of  the  best  positions,  and  covering  an  extent  of 
15  acres,  it  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  largely  increasing 
population  of  this  great  shipbuilding  centre.  The  main  entrance  faces 
Bebington  Road,  and  as  the  Mayor  opened  this,  he  said  that  the 
ceremony  would  remain  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  his  year  of  offioe. 
Councillor  Goodwin,  the  popular  chairman  of  the  Parks  Committee, 
next  opened  the  entrance  from  Albany  Road,  and  discoursed  upon  the 
utility  of  parks.  The  purchase  by  the  Corporation  has  cost  over 
£4000,  whilst  £2000  has  been  spent  on  its  improvement. 

Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  for  July  at  Abbot’s  Leigh* 
Haywards  Heath,  was  1*81  inch,  being  0-90inoh  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0'42  inch  on  the  29th.  Rain  fell  on  ten  days.  The 
maximum  temperature  was  89°  on  the  19th,  the  minimum  46°  on  the 
8th  and  9tb.  Mean  maximum,  78'130;  mean  minimum,  52T70 ;  mean 
temperature,  65'15°,  which  is  2,08°  above  the  average.  July  has  been  a 
hot  dry  month,  the  shade  temperature  on  sixteen  days  rising  to  80°  cr 
above  it.  After  the  24th  there  was  thunder  with  slight  showers.  On 
the  28th  and  29th  there  were  heavy  thunderstorms,  and  rain  to  the 
amount  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  whioh  has  done  muoh  good. — R.  I. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cklswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

O 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

£ 

1901. 

July 

and 

August. 

rectlon 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

a 

‘5 

P5 

At 

At 

At 

s  d  3 

Jr  m  u 

IS.® 

•j  §_§ 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ..28 

S.W. 

deg. 

64  9 

deg. 
68 '8 

deg. 

71-3 

deg. 

60-6 

Ins 

0-03 

deg. 

62-9 

deg. 

62-6 

deg. 

60-0 

deg. 

47-7 

Monday . .  29 

E.S.E. 

65-4 

Hi  -7 

77-0 

60-2 

0-02 

63-2 

62-7 

69'9 

47 ‘0 

Tuesday  30 

E.S.E. 

69-7 

63-6 

82  0 

52-5 

— 

64-6 

62-7 

69-9 

47 -9 

Wed’sday  31 

E.N.E. 

71-7 

650 

78 '5 

68  8 

— 

67-5 

63  *6 

69 '9 

64-0 

Thursday  1 

N.N.E. 

66-1 

61-6 

76-0 

68-5 

— 

67-8 

64-2 

69’9 

65  "6 

Friday  ..  2 

N.N.W. 

69*2 

62-8 

75-0 

56-2 

— 

67-5 

64-4 

60-1 

489 

Saturday  3 

S.E. 

64-5 

68-0 

74-0 

65-0 

— 

66  9 

64-5 

60-2 

48 '2 

Means  .. 

67*4 

61-6 

76  T 

64  5 

Total 

0-05 

65-8 

63-6 

600 

49-9 

The  first  part  of  the  week  was  rather  unsettled  ;  the  latter  part  has 
been  more  settled  and  somewhat  oooler. 
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Cljesliunt  Revisited. 

It  is  some  twenty- four  years  since,  under  favour  of  the  reigning 
Jupiter,  I  was  permitted  to  record  in  “  Our  Journal  ”  my  impressions 
of  Cheshunt.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  visited  it  again.  Not  much  was 
the  same,  except  the  hearty  welcome  and  graceful  hospitalities.  Then 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  reigned  supreme,  now  it  is  Hybrid  Teas  ;  then 
exhibition,  now  garden  Rosep.  The  good  old  original  guinea  Mardchal 
Niel  still  survives  which  I  was  then  shown  as  a  flourishing  plant. 
Now  it  is  a  blackened  skeleton,  though  still  carefully  cherished  in  a 
corner  of  the  home  gard-n.  Then  Cheshunt  Hybrid  had  just  begun 
the  H.T.’s,  and  the  Dijon  class  was  not;  now  how  merry  both  are,  and 
how  excellent !  Then  John  Bright  was  in  high  favour  (very  much,  I 
think,  through  his  name)  ;  Duchess  of  Vallambrosa  was  the  coming 
perfect  white,  and  the  too-much-forgotten  Duke  of  Teck,  then  next 
forthcoming  Cheshunt  Seedling.  Now  there  are  four  or  five  striking 
varieties,  grandly  independent  of  any  exhibition  duties,  except  as  they 
take  their  places  in  the  “ever  victorious”  Cheshunt  garden  classes. 
Also,  a  new  mind  dow  presides  over  the  seedlings.  “  An  Amurath  to 
an  Amurath  still  succeeds,”  a  new  Mr.  George  Paul  has  won  his  spurs 
as  a  skillul  and  succtssful  hybridiser. 

It  was  a  little  late  for  bloom,  but  I  found  plants  more  than 
rejoicing  in  the  week’s  4  inch  rainfall.  The  Rose  hedges  were 
gigantic,  and  had  been  flowery  cascades  of  the  brightest  colours.  The 
modern  Crimson  Rambler  still  showed  its  solid  cluster,  whilst  the 
shoots  made  by  Carmine  Pillar  (if  that  was  but  longer  lasting !) 
seemed  inebriated  by  the  exuberance  of  rainfall  after  the  long  dryness. 
We  hardly  looked  at  the  H.P.’s,  though  there  is  one  new  very 
excellent  one  which,  as  Herodotus  says,  I  prefer  not  to  name,  but 
which  certainly  merits  a  place  in  every  garden ;  then  there  is  also 
J.  B.  Camm  (the  only  instance,  I  imagine,  of  a  parson  naming  two 
Roses  (H.P.  and  H.B.).  Amongst  Teas,  the  two.  Maman  Cochetp, 
which  have  this  year  been  so  wonderful,  must  be  mentioned,  but  now 
it  is  the  Rugosas  and  the  climbing  Roses  here  which  challenge  chief 
admiration.  I  saw  three  Rugosas  of  great  excellence,  Blanche  Double 
de  Coubert,  pure  white,  and  almost  solid  enough  for  exhibition  ;  Mr. 
George  Paul,  jnr.  ;  atro-purpurea,  quite  the  best  colour  yet,  a  brighter 
crimson  breaking  away  from  the  old  type  of  dull  purple,  and  then 
Purple  East,  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  colour,  but  having 
passed  into  the  Perpetuals,  new  flower  shoots  were  already  rapidly 
pushing  out  on  it  from  where  it  had  just  ceased  its  summer  flowering. 

The  Wichurianas  are  also  a  new  departure ;  they  were  in 
wonderful  foliage.  I  imagine  any  one  of  them  would  undertake  to 
make  the  ugliest  bank  “  beautiful  for  ever,”  if  only  allowed  to  follow 
its  own  sweet  will.  Amongst  novelties  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  a  very 
brilliant  clustering  red,  seemed  a  garden  Rose  of  promise;  and  so  also 
the  Dijon  Tea  Billiard  et  Barre — what  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  to 
Newtownard  names  for  pronunciation.  There  were  beds  and  beds  of 
Lady  Battersea,  also  very  attractive;  whilst  Liberty  seemed  an  A.  K. 
Williams  in  miniature.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was 
Soleil  d’Or,  as  it  would  seem  a  yellow  Perpetual  reached  at  last.  It 
is  a  cross  between  Persian  Yellow  and  Antoine  Ducher  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  and  a  really  indescribable  colour.  I  am  induced  to  quote  the 
description,  “  gold  and  orange  yellow,  varying  to  reddish  gold  shaded 
with  nasturtium  red.”  We  regained  the  house  just  before  another 
tropical  downpour,  my  lady  companion  happily  laden  to  an  extent 
under  any  other  circumstances  insupportable — Alan  Cheales. 

Stocks  for  Roses. 

Despite  the  many  drawbacks  experienced  this  season  in  the  way 
of  drought,  Rose  stocks  are,  on  the  whole,  in  good  condition.  Seedling 
Brier  and  Manetti  being  the  two  stocks  universally  grown  for  budding 
by  both  the  amateur  and  professional  rosarian,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
a  few  remarks  regarding  them  in  passing. 

The  Dog  Rose  can  be  used  in  both  the  cutting  and  seedling  form, 
and  for  general  purposes  it  is  without  doubt  the  best  stock  for  all 
Roses;  especially  so  is  it  in  the  case  of  Tea,  H.T.,  and  Noisette  China, 
and  most  climbers.  True,  the  Manetti  is  a  good  stock  for  the  H.P. 
class,  and  many  nurserymen  use  it  exclusively,  probably  owing  to  the 
fine  growth  to  be  had  of  it  from  the  bud,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
maiden  bloom  for  exhibition  purposes.  This,  however,  I  have  often 
noticed  of  the  Manetti,  that  when  the  Rose  is  lifted  out  of  the  nursery 
line  and  transplanted  in  its  permanent  quarters,  the  real  Rose  seems  to 
fail  to  absorb  the  vigour  of  the  stock,  and  the  result  is  a  coppice  of 
Manetti  shoots,  which,  unless  carefully  removed,  soon  ruin  the  plant. 


Its  great  tendency  to  throw  suckers  is,  I  think,  sufficient  reason  to 
have  it  discarded  as  a  stock. 

Rose  de  la  Grifferaie  is  another  stock  which  I  have  used,  but  my 
experience  of  it  was  not  satisfactory  ;  indeed  I  have  found  that  the 
percentage  of  takes  on  it  was  decidedly  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
two  already  mentioned.  Various  methods  can  .be  adopted  in  the  way 
of  planting  to  insure  of  having  the  bark  in  good  condition  for  lifting 
at  any  time  when  buds  of  the  desired  varieties  are  obtainable. 
Where  only  a  few  are  grown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  private  gardener, 
that  of  planting  in  slightly  elevated  lines  or  ridges  is  a  very  good  one, 
as  it  allows  of  the  soil  being  removed  without  much  disturbing  of  the 
roots,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  easy  to  perform  the  operation. 

In  nurseries,  where  many  thousands  are  required  and  expense  is  a 
consideration,  it  is  usual  to  plant  in  the  ordinary  method,  and  with  a 
draw  hoe  or  spade  at  the  time  of  budding,  remove  sufficient  soil  to 
get  the  bud  inserted  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  and  where  the  bark  is 
moist  and  runs  easily.  Should  the  season  promise  to  be  a  dry  one,  an 
excellent  plan  is  to  draw  up  some  soil  in  much  the  same  way  as 
earthing  up  Potatoes  ;  by  this  means  sufficient  moisture  is  insured  to 
keep  the  bark  free.  Seedling  Brier,  which  early  in  the  season  looked 
anything  but  well,  I  have  had  treated  in  this  manner,  and  they  are  at 
the  present  time  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 

The  operation  of  budding  may  be  performed  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  August,  provided  the  buds  to  be  inserted 
are  fully  ripe.  The  present  is,  however,  about  the  best  time,  as  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ripened  shoots  are  obtainable.  Dormant  buds 
taken  from  shoots  that  have  just  done  flowering  give  successful  results. 
Discard  any  from  near  the  point  of  the  shoot  if  they  seem  unripe. 
Having  cut  a  bud  from  the  shoot,  upholding  between  the  forefinger 
and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  remove  with  the  point  of  the  knife  the 
woody  part,  being  careful  that  the  heart  of  the  bud  is  not  torn  out  at  the 
same  time.  Now  make  a  X  shaped  cut  as  near  the  root  of  the 
stock  as  possible,  and  with  the  ivory  end  of  the  knife  gently  raise 
the  bark,  pressing  more  against  the  inner  bark  so  as  to  disturb 
cambium  layer  as  little  as  possible.  By  taking  hold  of  the  end  of 
petiole  the  bud  can  be  easily  slipped  into  its  place.  All  that  now 
requires  to  be  done  is  to  bind  up  with  raffia  or  worsted,  and  this 
part  of  the  operation  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  attended,  or 
otherwise  the  whole  may  result  in  a  failure. 

In  about  three  weeks  the  ligatures  will  require  looking  over,  and 
those  which  have  become  too  tight,  loosened  and  retied.  As  the  season 
advances  the  stocks  may  grow  so  strong  as  to  shade  the  buds,  that 
in  very  wet  weather  there  is  danger  of  their  going  off,  and  to  obviate 
this  a  timelv  dressing  of  the  foliage  and  branches  is  necessary. — 
W.  L.,  Edinburgh. 

Austrian  Brier  Roses. 

These  appear  to  us  especially  attractive  in  a  garden  when  budded 
on  standard  stems,  as  they  quickly  form  huge  bushes  when  treated 
properly,  that  ip,  pruned  but  sparingly.  There  are  four  varieties 
known  and  in  general  cultivation — the  copper  Austrian  and  the  yellow 
Austrian,  dating  from  1596  in  their  introduction  ;  Harrisoni  and 
Persian  Yellow,  both  semi-double,  and  have  blossoms  of  rich  yellow 
shades,  are  of  more  recent  origin.  Given  a  position  in  the  garden 
where  they  have  ample  room  to  grow,  they  require  but  little  attention 
beyond  training,  and  in  the  early  season  bloom  so  abundantly  that 
they  form  a  rich  display. — H.  S. 


Camellia  Sasanqua. 


At  first  sight  the  illustration  of  this  single-flowering  Camellia 
recalls  to  mind  Fremontia  californica,  though  the  petals  are  just  a 
trifle  too  fragile  in  appearance.  Thunberg  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  species,  and  this  was  about  the  end  of  the  eighteen  h  century. 
It  occurs  wild  in  Kinsin,  the  southern  island  of  the  Japanese  group, 
but  further  north  it  is  cultivated.  The  wild  plant  is  an  upright 
shrub  from  5  feet  to  10  feet  high,  and  is  in  flower  from  December  to 
February.  If  we  remember  rightly  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Himalayan  hou-e  at  Kew.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  the 
introducers  of  the  plant  to  this  country,  it  having  been  sent  by  Mr. 
Maries,  one  of  their  eastern  collectors,  about  the  year  1879  or  1880. 
They  have  found  Camellia  Sasanqua  much  hardier  in  their  Coombe 
Wood  nursery  than  other  members  of  the  genus,  and  it  can  be  relied 
on  to  set  its  buds  more  freely.  It  may  be  considered  by  those  who 
have  planting  to  do  this  year,  and  though  it  is  not  tender,  yet  it 
wbuld  be  erring  on  the  safe  side  to  plant  it  against  a  sheltered  wall. 
A  cool  house,  of  course,  suits  it  splendidly.  Tne  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  bright  rosy  pink  with  a  prominent  brush  of  yellow  stamens.  A 
double  white  form,  a  variety  from  it,  has  also  bean  shown.  In  1892 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  to  it. 
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Scented  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


Luculia  gratissima  has  delightfully  scented  pale  mauve  flowers, 
borne  in  trusses  during  the  sombre  days  of  winter.  It  is  rarely  seen, 
as  it  is  not  amenable  to  pot  culture  ;  but  planted  out  in  a  well  drained 
border  in  a  warm  conservatory  it  does  well.  After  flowering  shorten 
back  all  shoots  to  within  an  inch  or  two  from  whence  they  sprung,  and 
keep  the  plants  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until  new  growth  commences. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  at  Firbeck  Hall,  Rotherham, 
Yorks,  and  one  at  Patshull,  Staffordshire. 

Traohylospermum  (Rhynchospermum)  jasminoides  flowers  during 
summer,  when  its  dark  green  glossy  leaves  are  almost  hidden  with 
snowy  white,  sweet  scented  flowers.  It  does  well  either  in  pots  or 
planted  out  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  a  partially  shaded 
position.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  conservatory  at 
Temple  Newsam,  Yorks,  also  one  at  Edenhall,  Cumberland. 

Brugmansia  (Datura)  suaveolens  is  delicately  scented,  as  is  the 
semi-double  form  Knighti.  They  are  both  fine  plants  for  rooms  when 
grown  as  standards  in  large  pots ;  their  pendent,  fragile  trumpets  of 
white  are  most  attractive.  As  they  are  gross  feeders  they  require  a 
substantial  loamy  compost,  and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure,  soot  water,  or  artificial  manure. 
They  are  as  easily  struck  as  most  softwooded  plants,  and  when  in  the 
propagating  house  may  be  frequently  sprinkled  overhead  to  prevent 
flagging  until  roots  are  formed.  In  winter  they  should  be  kept  dry 
and  stored  away  like  Fuchsias,  and  again  started  in  spring  in  a  moist 
atmosphere,  as  in  a  vinery  at  work,  but  previous  to  this,  shorten  back  to 
an  eye  or  two  from  the  base  of  the  past  year’s  growth.  When  new 
growth  has  been  made,  shake  most  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and 
repot. 

The  popular  Heliotropium  may  be  flowered  at  any  season  of  the 
year  by  preparing  batches  of  plants,  and  where  it  is  planted  cut  against 
the  back  wall  of  a  sunny  greenhouse  it  will  produce  quantities  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  although  as  a  cut  flower  it  is  rather  disappointing, 
only  lasting  a  day  in  perfection.  It  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots.  Loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with  a  little  old  manure, 
will  grow  it  well  if  its  other  wants  are  attended  to,  as  watering  and 
full  exposure  to  light.  When  growing  for  winter  flowering  stand  out¬ 
doors  on  an  ash  bottom  during  summer,  keeping  all  blooms  pioked  off 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a 
light  house  close  to  the  glass,  where  a  night  temperature  of  50°  to  55° 
can  be  maintained.  As  a  standard,  well  grown,  it  is  very  effective  in 
the  flower  garden,  and  I  well  remember  seeing  it  in  quantity  as  dot 
plants  on  the  lawn  between  flower  beds  some  years  ago  at  Llangedwyn, 
North  Wales. 

Boronia  megastigma  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  with  rather  dull 
brown,  inconspicuous  flowers,  but  with  a  strong  aromatic  pe>  fume.  One 
plant  is  sufficient  for  a  large  room.  It  requires  most  careful  watering, 
extremes  in  either  direction  are  resented.  Being  a  fine-rooted  subject 
fibry  peat  and  silver  Band  is  the  oompost  to  grow  it  in  ;  very  firm 
potting,  and  a  cool,  airy  house  in  summer,  Be  oareful  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  do  not  strike  the  pots,  or  the  fine  roots  will  perish.  Keep 
under  glass  throughout  the  year,  and  use  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible. 
Another  plant  rarely  seen  in  a  thriving  condition  is  Daphne  indioa, 
and  yet  its  wants  are  simple ;  but,  like  the  Camellia,  if  it  once  gets 
into  a  bad  state  it  is  rarely  brought  round.  The  finest  plants  on  record 
have  been  raised  from  cuttings — namely,  those  at  Berkeley  Castle, 
Gloucestershire,  whereas  nurserymen  usually  graft  it  upon  the  seedlings 
of  Daphne  Mezereon,  and  this  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
fickleness  of  Daphne  indioa.  A  good  loamy  compost  suits  it  better 
than  peat,  and  it  is  rather  impatient  of  muoh  cutting  with  the  knife. 
When  alluding  to  sweet-scented  flowers,  Violets,  Roses,  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Tuberoses,  and  many  bulbous  plants  require  a 
reference,  but  the  prominent  place  they  hold  in  the  estimation  of  all 
flower  lovers  precludes  me  at  present  entering  on  their  culture,  seeing 
also  that  they  are  frequently  and  ably  dealt  with  by  other  writers  and 
growers  in  the  Journal. 

Sweet-Scented  Leaves. 

And  now  to  consider  plants  with  sweet-scented  leaves.  Scented¬ 
leaved  Pelargoniums  must  have  a  place,  as  their  popularity,  either  as 
plants  for  sitting  rooms,  or  to  out  for  intermixing  with  other  flowers. 
This  may  appear  an  anomaly,  as  I  have  before  protested  against  foreign 
foliage,  but  the  peculiar  properties  of  fragrant  leaves  take  away  the 
objection.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  varieties,  amongst  which 
Lady  Scarborough,  Fair  Ellen,  filicifolia,  citriodora  and  tomentosum,  and 
the  white  variegated  Lady  Plymouth  may  be  mentioned.  Where  they 
are  required  for  cutting  I  think  they  are  best  planted  in  a  narrow 
border  and  trained  against  a  back  wall  of  a  sunny  greenhouse,  feeding 
them  occasionally.  When  grown  as  pot  plants,  pot  firmly  in  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand,  giving  stimulants  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
When  in  constant  demand  as  room  plants  a  good  stock  is  needed,  as 
they  soon  become  shabby  in  the  dry  atmosphere  or  badly  lighted 
positions  they  have  to  occupy.  They  are  easily  struck  from  cuttings, 
selecting  good  shoots  6  inches  or  so  in  length.  I  prefer  to  allow  them 
to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  before  insertion,  as  I  find  they  are  less  liable  to 
damp.  If  struck  in  autamn  or  spring  plaoe  on  shelves  in  a  warm  house 
with  a  temperature  of  60°,  removing  to  a  lower  temperature  when 


struck.  [We  would  be  delighted  to  see  better  and  larger  collections 
in  gardens  everywhere ;  the  scented  Pelargoniums  are  gems  in  every 
respect. — Ed.] 

Lippia  (Aloysia)  citriodora  is  available  during  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  easily  increased  by  outtings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
spring;  an  old  plant  put  into  a  moist  warm  house  will  produce  a  good 
many  such  cuttings.  The  outtings  after  insertion  should  be  placed  in 
the  propagating  house,  plunging  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  leaves,  or 
sawdust,  sprinkling  the  cuttings  twice  daily,  so  as  to  prevent  flagging  ; 
after  rooted  potting  into  small  pots,  pinching  occasionally  to  form 
symmetrical  plants,  which  in  the  second  year  may  be  cut  from  as 
needed.  The  Lemon-scented  Verbena  is  often  dried  off  during  winter, 
being  deoiduous  ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
watered  as  required,  not  allowing  the  soil  to  become  parched,  and 
wintering  in  any  frost-proof  plaoe.  In  the  south  of  England  with  a 
little  winter  protection  it  stands  outdoors.  There  was  e,  circular  bed  of 
this  plant  at  Temple  House,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  whioh  was  thatched 
with  straw  during  winter.  Eucalyptus  citriodora  and  E.  globulus  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  warmth  in  early  spring,  make  nioe 
•plants  for  room  decoration  in  winter  in  5  or  6-inch  pots.  They  must 
be  grown  in  a  light  position  in  a  cool  airy  house  in  summer,  and  an 
intermediate  house  to  retain  the  glaucous  hue  of  globulus  in  winter. 
Diosma  eriooides,  a  plant  rarely  seen,  but  most  useful  to  mix  with  cut 
flowers  for  its  fragrance  and  its  light  and  graceful  effeot.  I  remember 
well  some  large  bushes  of  it  grown  in  large  pots  in  a  Yorkshire  garden 
that  were  freely  cut  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Its  treatment  is 
almost  identical  with  what  an  Indian  Azalea  requires — a  peaty  soil,  with 
silver  sand  to  keep  it  porous,  a  free  supply  of  water  during  summer,  and 
to  ba  placed  in  the  open  air  ;  but  where  they  are  protected  from  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  being  a  fine-rooted  plant,  syringe  regularly,  and 
in  the  autumn  remove  to  a  cool  light  airy  house. 

Myrtles,  both  broad  and  narrow-leaved,  are  plants  whose  culture  is 
of  the  simplest.  A  loamy  oompost,  a  cool  house,  close  attention  to 
watering,  and  to  be  well  syringed  to  keep  down  thrip.  When  grown  in 
tubs  they  are  useful  in  conjunction  with  Sweet  Bays  and  Laurustinus 
for  standing  on  terraces,  balconies,  verandahs,  or  under  porticoes,  as 
their  sombre  aspect  and  pungent  odours  lend  themselves  to  architectural 
dignity  with  appropriateness.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  hardy 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  (Winter  Sweet),  flowering  as  it  does  in  the 
dreary,  dark  midwinter  days  when  the  garden  is  desolate.  Its  flowers 
are  dull  in  colour  but  exquisite  in  perfume,  but  most  useful  to  cut  for 
glasses.  After  flowering,  when  grown  against  a  wall,  spur  in  all  shoots 
that  have  flowered  to  within  two  or  three  eyes  from  their  base,  as 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  ripened  shoots.  Jasminum  grandiflorum 
flowers  in  the  early  autumn  trained  against  a  wall  and  allowed  to 
ramble  freely  in  an  unrestrained  informal  way,  pruning  being  confined 
to  the  removal  of  old  wood  and  thinning  out  where  crowded  in  the 
early  spring,  as  the  resulting  lateral  sprays  are  the  flowering  shoots. — 
F.  Street. 


Gonnersbnry  House. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Europe  and  the  Western  World  generally  had 
any  deep-seated  respect  for  Japan  and  the  Japanese  prior  to  the  war 
of  1894,  when  the  island  inhabitants  completely  defeated  the 
equivocating  Celestials.  We  have  for  long  found  amusement  in  the 
practices,  even  the  ordinary  operations,  of  the  Jap ;  everything  he 
does  is  done  exactly  opposite  to  our  method  ;  he  even  shakes  hiB  own 
hands  instead  of  those  of  his  friends  when  parties  meet  in  the  street.. 
Yet,  withal,  the  Japs  are  clever  and  active  minded;  they  have  imbibed 
the  acute  business  predilections  of  the  West  (for  wisdom  sometimes  goes 
East),  and  perhaps  in  no  sphere  of  occupation  more  than  that  of 
horticulture  has  his  energetic  presence  become  prominent.  His  land  has 
furnished  a  host  of  the  handsomest  and  most  beautiful  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  that  British  gardens  contain,  and  he  trades  upon  the  English 
love  for  these  magnificent  gifts  of  Nature’s.  And  so  it  oomes  that  we 
now  find  collections  of  Japanese  plants  and  shrubs  being  arranged  and 
planted  as  features  of  some  of  our  home  gardens  here ;  and  when  such 
collections  are  ohoioe,  the  designing  and  planting  being  accomplished 
with  care  and  skill,  a  Japanese  garden,  indeed,  furnishes  an  exceedingly 
interesting  addition  to  the  ornamental  grounds. 

At  Gunnersbury  House,  a  residence  of  Leopold  de  Rothsohild,  Esq,,. 
Mr.  James  Hudson  has,  since  last  October,  completed  one  of  the  most 
strictly  true  and  magnifioent  gardens  of  Japanese  design  and 
composition  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  kingdom.  The  ground, 
before  any  alterations  had  been  made,  was  such  as  one  oould  point  to 
in  almost  any  garden.  It  lies  sheltered,  and  falls  from  the  northward, 
being  somewhat  broadly  basin  shaped,  in  extent  under  an  acre,  and 
flanked  at  the  southward  extremity  by  an  Ivy-clad  wall,  and  the  green 
encrusted  ruins  of  a  castellated  building.  It  was  necessary  to  lift  and 
re-arrange  the  majority  of  the  afore-existing  shrubs,  and  to  lop  a 
number  of  large  trees  to  secure  light,  air,  and  space.  A  rugged  wall, 
built  with  old  bricks,  with  an  uneven,  dishevelled  top,  and  reoesses  and 
buttresses  upon  the  face  of  it,  had  to  be  built  at  what  I  term  the  north 
line  of  demarcation.  More  will  presently  be  noted  in  reference  to  this 
wall  (which  is  now  a  ohief  feature  of  ornament),  but  in  the  meantime  I 
simply  point  out  that  it  was  ereoted  and  matohes  the  orumbling,. 
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ruiniform  condition  of  the  building  mentioned  as  being  on  the  south 
side.  The  latter  can  be  seen  through  the  trees. 

Having  divided  the  area  of  the  glass  houses  from  the  sphere  of  the 
intended  Japanese  garden,  the  next  thing  was  to  predicate  the  contour 
of  the  scene,  raising  and  lowering  the  surface  lines  and,  later  on, 
mapping  out  the  paths.  There  happens  to  be  an  irregular  depression 
a  little  to  the  west  side  of  the  chosen  ground,  and  here  Mr.  Hudson 
decided  to  form  a  series  of  basins  for  the  choicer  Water  Lilies  and 
other  aquatics.  The  outline  of  the  water’s  margin  is  very  sinuous, 
reaching  out  in  three  or  four  directions  into  rounded  loops.  So  much 
as  possible  each  loop  is  judiciously  screened  from  the  main  central 
basin,  and  by  this  slight  reservation  an  interest  is  the  more  attracted 
as  the  visitor  advances  over  the  stepping  stones.  You  see  here  again 
the  ideal  is  strictly  Japanese,  for  in  this  new  garden  there  are  no  gravel 
walks  ;  but  great,  irregular,  yellowish  sandstones,  placed  some  inches 
apart,  form  a  firm,  clean,  and  level  footway.  These  add  greatly  to 
the  character  and  effect  of  the  general  feature. 

The  Water  Lily  basins  when  properly  planned  were  then  cemented, 
both  edge  and  bottom.  A  water  system  had  also  to  be  laid  on.  There 
are  .two  lines  of  piping  from  two  sources.  One  conveys  cold  water  from 
the  large  lake  at  the  base  of  the  terrace  lawn  in  front  of  Gunnersbury 
House ;  the  pipe  in  this  case  is  of  cast  iron,  having  a  3-inch  bore.  The 
other  pipe  proceeds  from  a  warm  tank  devoted  to  the  blue  Nympbseas, 
and  conducts  a  stream  of  warm  water  right  down  to  two  of  the  basins, 
whioh  in  summer  contain  the  choicer  and  more  tender  Nymphaeas, 
including  N.  stellata  pulcherrima.  I  should  have  observed  that  the 
pools  are  at  different  levels,  and  are  individualised — that  is,  separated 
each  from  the  other  by  divisional  stone  edges  suitable  to  the  purpose. 
The  pipe  which  conveys  the  warm  water  is  galvanised,  1  inch  in 
diameter,  covered  around  with  felt,  and  is  enclosed  all  its  length  in 
land  drain  pipes.  Mr.  Hudson  finds  that  the  water  loses  only  4°  of  its 
heat  during  the  flow  of  fully  50  yards  from  the  warm  tank  to  the 
outdoor  basin,  where  the  water  has  a  warmth  of  68°  to  70°  Fahr. 

It  remains,  now,  to  mention  some  of  the  plants  and  other  subjeots 
that  have  been  planted.  The  yellow  Lotus  has  a  basin  to  itself,  and 
also  the  Blue  Water  Lily,  while  the  finest  of  Marliao’s  hybrids  are 
showing  vigour  in  the  central  portion.  Also  in  the  water,  by  its  edge, 
are  plantations  of  Butomus  umbellatus  (the  Flowering  Rush),  Zazania 
aquatica,  Junous  zebrinus  variegatus,  Glyceria  aquatica  variegata, 
very  beautiful  j  Sagittaria  japonioa  in  flower,  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
(the  Bog  bean),  &c.  Around  the  margin  are  suoh  Funkias  as  ovata, 
albo-marginata,  Sieboldiana,  and  variegata,  with  varieties  of  Mimulus 
flowering  freely  beneath  graceful  shrubs.  Iris  Monnieri  sends  up  its 
handsome  blades,  while  groups  of  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca,  Rodgersia 
podophylla,  Aralia  (or  Fatsia,  as  it  is  now  called)  japonioa,  and  suoh 
Hydrangeas  as  Hortensis,  mandschuricus,  and  Mariesi,  with  species  of 
Miscanthus,  are  also  present.  Bamboos  in  great  profusion  are  also 
near  by  the  water,  and  bend  over  the  stepping  stones,  and  more  still 
over  the  water.  Polygonum  orientale  adds  its  deep  purplish  spikes 
to  the  scene.  Then,  again,  there  is  that  handsome  plant  Saxifraga 
peltata,  2|  feet  tall.  Liliums  in  many  kinds,  including  Lilium  gigan- 
teum,  the  latter  in  a  number  of  prominent  positions,  where  it  promises 
splendidly.  Gentiana  acaulis  is  meant  to  adorn  the  chinks  between 
the  edging  stones,  and  groups  of  nioely  coloured  Ophiopogon  jaburan 
variegata  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  giant  Papyrus  is  thriving  amongst 
the  Nymphaeas. 

Further  back  in  the  recesses  by  the  water  are  clumps  of  the  common 
and  variegated  Phormiums,  besides  the  species  P.  atro-purpureum. 
Iris  siberica  and  Osmunda  regalis,  together  with  O.  r.  cristata  and  an 
Aspidium-like  Fern,  named  Struthiopteris  japonioa,  are  graceful,  and 
variously  utilised.  Rohdea  japonioa  is  rare  in  British  gardens ;  it  is 
handsome,  resembling  a  finely  variegated  Aspidistra  lurida.  The 
Japanese  people,  I  believe,  prize  this  plant  much  as  we  used  to  value 
Tulips.  Rhaphis  humilis,  being  finer  than  R.  flabelliformis,  finds  itself 
in  a  prominent  position ;  both  species,  however,  are  present.  Cocos 
Yatai  is  another  ornamental  Palm  here  utilised  in  the  composition, 
while  on  six  special  prominences  T  found  magnificent  specimens  of 
Trachycarpus  (Chamserops)  excelsus. 

Amongst  Arundinarias  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  collection  were 
A.  anceps,  Simoni,  nitida,  and  castilonis,  and  of  Phyllostachys  some 
fine  examples,  viz.,  of  P.  nigra,  aurea,  flexuosa,  Quiloi,  viridi- 
glaucescens,  &c.  All  the  finest  of  these  Japanese  Maples  (Acers) 
are  included,  and  some  are  indeed  exceedingly  lovely.  Another  fine 
shrubby  plant,  about  5  feet  high,  not  found  every  day,  is  Aralia  pulohra, 
with  palmatifid,  deep  green  glossy  leaves.  Musa  Cavendishiana  in 
place  of  Musa  japonioa,  as  can  be  imagined,  formed  a  special  feature 
on  a  rising  mound  at  a  distance  from  the  Water  Lilies,  and  in  another 
clump  were  sturdy  plants  of  Lobelia  Victoria  var.  gigantea,  and  also 
interspersed  were  plants  of  Arundo  mauritanica  fol.  variegata.  The 
Grass  Tree  (Xanthorrhsea  hastilis)  is  one  of  the  few  plants,  not 
Japanese,  that  find  a  place ;  it  is  Australian,  but  is  choice,  and  so  it 
has  been  used.  Physalis  Alkekengi  will  furnish,  with  the  Kniphofias, 
a  grand  show  in  autumn.  Styrax  obassia  and  Ginkgo  biloba,  together 
with  some  Japanese  Oaks,  Diervillas,  Pernettyas,  Rosa  rugosa,  and 
R.  r.  Blanche  de  Coubert,  its  semi-double  white  variety  ;  also  Catalpa 
Ksempferi,  Pinus  Koraensis  (?)  (a  fine  glaucous  leaved  species),  and 
Abies  Sieboldiana  and  A.  polita,  are  all  uncommon,  and,  besides  their 
interest  and  value  on  that  aooount,  are  very  ornamental.  Taxodium 
Kmmpferi  has  been  placed  in  suitable  spots.  The  visitor  here  will 


certainly  be  captivated  by  the  imposing  and  beautiful  Dimorphanthus 
mandschuricus  variegatus.  The  leaves  are  enormous  in  size,  and 
variegated  with  white  and  cream  colour.  The  parent  species  is  also 
present  and  doing  well.  Pittosporum  Mayi,  with  twisted  leaves  and 
upright  compact  habit,  forced  its  attractions  upon  us,  and  groups  of 
Cornus  Spathi  aurea  were  very  showy.  The  Japanese  Umbrella  Pine 
(Sciadopitys  verticillata),  of  which  there  are  several  well  formed 
examples,  is,  of  course,  a  subject  not  omitted. 

Over  one  arm  of  the  water  scene  a  stout  bamboo  bridge  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  blue  Wistaria  has  begun  to  make  its  way  along 
the  handrail.  The  latter  is  bound  with  pliable  cane,  and  is  not  nailed. 
The  bridge  is  simple,  and  well  adapted  to  the  surrounding  scene.  In 
this  matter  considerable  judgment  is  required,  and  elaborate 
constructions  are  not  called  for.  Two  Japanese  lanterns  hewn  from 
granite,  and  standing  over  6  feet  in  height,  are  objects  of  additional 
interest.  They  are  massive  and  ornamentally  carved.  The  lantern 
part  is  towards  the  top,  but  is  surmounted  by  a  tapering  oone  and 
overhanging  fringe  ;  there  is  a  broad,  jutting  base,  an  expansive  centre, 
joined  above  and  below  with  straight  columns.  These  objects  are 
made  so  that  they  can  be  easily  taken  to  pieces ;  they  were  imported 
from  Japan.  Before  concluding  this  extended  description  of  the 
Japanese  garden,  I  wish  to  mention  that  between  all  the  stepping- 
stones  (and  these  are  on  all  the  paths)  one  finds  such  dwarf  plants 
as  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus  (pegged  down),  Balearic  Sandwort 
(Arenaria  balearica),  Thymus  serpyllum,  Pratia  littoralis,  &o. 

The  state  of  this  new  Japanese  garden  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  it  had  been  established  for  years.  It  certainly  is  an  additional 
feather  to  Mr.  Hudson’s  cap.  A  fence  of  about  3  feet  high  is  being 
made  all  round  this  feature  to  exolude  cats,  dogs,  and  stray  visitors. 
Gates  are  also  being  set  across  the  entrance  paths.  Beth  the  fenoe  and 
the  gates  are  made  of  the  stout  brown  bamboo  canes. 


Ripening  of  Fruit. 


The. most  striking  phenomenon  now  occurring  in  our  gardens  is  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Apricots,  early  Apples 
and  Pears,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  are  now  gratifying 
every  sense  with  which  we  are  blessed,  for  the  very  vendor’s  cry  of 
them  in  our  streets  is  musical.  Varying  as  fruits  do  in  form,  colour, 
flavour,  and  odour,  still  they  all  have  one  common  office — the  maturing 
of  the  seed  they  contain.  To  effect  this  they  require  a  due  supply  of 
sap  as  well  as  of  the  peculiar  juice  of  the  parent  plant,  for  they  make 
no  further  advance  if  the  entire  wood  be  cut  through  below  them,  so 
that  they  are  only  attached  to  the  parent  by  a  strip  of  bark ;  neither 
will  they  advance,  though  fully  supplied  with  sap,  if  the  peculiar 
juices  are  cut  off  from  them  by  removing  the  leaves  that  are  above 
them  on  the  branch.  Yet  each  fruit  has  a  peculiar  elaboration  of  its 
own  to  perform,  for  though  the  fluids  afforded  by  the  branches  and 
leaves  be  nearly  similar,  yet  each  fruit  differs  from  another  in  fragrance 
and  flavour  ;  six  different  varieties  of  the  Peach  and  of  the  Apple, 
budded  upon  the  same  branch,  still  retain  unaltered  their  times  of 
ripening,  and  their  distinctive  colours  aud  flavours.  Now,  the 
processes  going  on  at  different  periods  of  a  fruit’s  growth  are  very 
opposite  in  their  character.  During  their  green  and  growing  state 
they  are  usually  converting  gummy  matter  into  an  acid;  but  during 
ripening  they,  as  commonly,  are  converting  an  acid  into  sugar.  To 
convert  gum  or  mucilage  into  tartaric  acid,  as  in  the  early  growth  of 
the  Grape,  oxygen  in  excess  should  be  absorbed,  for  their  relative 
components  stand  thus: — 


Carbon... 

Oxygen 

Hydrogen 


Gum. 

42’23 

50-84 

6-93 


Tartaric  Acid. 
24-05 
69-32 
6-63 


They  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  absorb  more  oxygen  than  the 
leaves,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  for  though  a  Vine  branch  will 
continue  to  vegetate  in  a  glass  globe  hermetically  sealed,  yet  the  Grapes 
upon  it  will  not  increase  in  size  unless  oxygen  gas  be  from  time  to 
time  admitted.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  during  the  ripening  of 
the  Grapes ;  oxygen  has  to  be  absorbed  during  the  conversion  of  the 
tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  but  a  larger  volume  of  carbonic  acid  has  to  be 
evolved,  and  this  is  coincident  with  the  result  of  well  established 
experiments,  uniformly  testifying  that  carbonic  acid  is  given  out 
abundantly  by  ripening  fruit.  “  Six  equivalents  of  tartaric  acid,” 
says  Liebi  r,  “  by  absorbing  six  equivalents  of  oxygen  from  the  air, 
form  Grape  sugar,  separating  at  the  time  twelve  equivalents  of 
carbonic  acid.”  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  decomposition  taking 
place  whereby  sugar  is  formed  into  ripe  fruit,  but  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  its  mucilage  and  starchy  constituents  are 
converted  into  saccharine  matter  by  the  combined  agency  of 
warmth  and  the  acids.  It  is  thus  that  Apples  are  rendered  so  much 
sweeter  by  baking  ;  and  M.  De  Candolle  states  that  the  pulp  of 
Apple  dissolved  in  water  with  a  vegetable  acid  is  converted  into 
sugar,  and  that  gummy  matter  obtained  from  starch  and  mixed  with 
tartaric  acid,  aided  by  warmth,  effects  a  similar  transmutation. 
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Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  July  30tR. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Drueiy, 
R.  M.  Hogg,  Saurders,  and  Bowles;  Drs.  Muller,  Cooke,  and  Rendle ; 
Prof.  Hartog,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec.  Visitor, 
M.  Marc  Micheli,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Geneva. 

Helianthus,  supposed  hybrid.—  Mr.  Buffham  sent  a  flower,  of  which 
he  writes  : — “  I  think  it  is  a  real  hybrid  ;  the  seed-bearing  parent  was 
the  annual  variety  fertilised  with  Harpalium,  and|  possibly  with 
H.  mnltiflorus  as  well.’’ 

Not  having  blossoms 
of  the  parents  for  com¬ 
parison,  it  was  thought 
hazardous  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  hybrid. 

Pear  mite. — Leaves 
of  Pears  attacked  by 
this  oommon  parasite 
were  received  through 
Mr.  Gaut  of  the  York¬ 
shire  College,  Leeds, 
from  Mr.  G.  Brotohie  of 
The  Gardens,  Grimble 
Park,  Saltburn.  This 
insecc  is  praotioally 
non-injurious  to  the 
trees  unless  in  excessive 
quantity.  M.  Micheli 
observed  that  such  was 
also  the  experience  of 
fruit  growers  in  Geneva 

Eggs  in  Apple  stems. 

— Capt.  Short,F.R.H.S. 
sent  specimens,  observ¬ 
ing  that  “  a  pound  of 
Apples  were  bought  in 
Worthing  about  April. 

They  were  of  Tas¬ 
manian  origin,  and  on 
the  stalk  of  each,  as 
well  as  on  the  hollow 
portion  of  the  Apple 
adjoining  the  stalk, 
were  some  reddish 
eggs.”  Mr.  Saunders 
undertook  to  examine 
them.  »iiv  _  r-4 

Apricots  splitting. — 

Mr.  Worsdell  observed 
that  he  had  noticed 
that  many  Apricots  had 
the  flesh  split  open  this 
season,  but  not  the 
stones.  Mr.  Bowles  re¬ 
marked  that  he  had 
experienced  a  similar 
occurrence  in  previous 
years,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  extreme  drought. 

Cucumber  pro¬ 
liferous. — Dr.  Masters 
exhibited  flowers  of 
both  male  and  female 
Cucumbers  in  which 
the  axes  had  thrown  out 
other  blossoms.  He 
undertook  to  report 
upon  the  monstrosity. 

It  was,  however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three  specimens  came  from 
Ireland,  Dorsetshire,  and  Middlesex  respectively  within  a  few  weeks  of 
each  other.  No  such  occurrence  has  ever  been  known  previously. 

Wood  Leopard  Moth. — Young  Ash  trees  were  received  from  Mr.  LI. 
Lloyd,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Blandford  Lodge,  Chiswick,  who  observes  that  “  the 
whole  tree,  the  stem  being  a  foot  thick,  and  branches  were  all  bored. 
The  tree  is  about  30  feet  high.  Similar  borings  occur  in  both  Lilac 
and  Laburnum.” 

The  flfidlaiid  Carnation  and  Picotee,  July  31st  and  Aug.  1st. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  as  usual  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  Edgbaston,  and  without  the  slightest  doubt  proved  to  be  the 
moBt  successful,  both  as  regards  the  numbers  of  entries,  quality  of 
exhibits,  and  the  attendance  of  visitors  since  the  inception  of  the 
society  a  decade  ago.  On  both  days  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  both  from  exhibitors’  and  visitors’  point  of  view,  and  the  receipts 


on  the  first  day  more  than  equalled  tlose  cf  the  two  days  laBt  year — 
wet  weather  having  prevailed  on  the  last  occasion — which  must  have 
proved  sweet  unction  to  the  enterprising  aspirations  of  the  joint 
managers  of  the  sooiety,  Messrs.  R.  Sydenham  and  R.  Chatwin  Cart, 
wright.  Considerable  surprise  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Sydenham’s  exhibits,  excepting  a  not  for  competition  collection  of  cut 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  set  up  in  his  newly  invented  Carnation 
exhibiting  vase  for  the  reception  of  triplet  blooms  ;  it  is  made  solely  of 
metal,  and  appeared  to  serve  the  purpose  very  well.  Regarding 
especially  the  legitimate  exhibits,  the  excellence  of  the  major  portion 
was  so  uniformly  great  that  it  would  almost  amount  to  invidiousness  to 
particularise.  The  exigencies  of  space  also  will  not  allow  notice  of  more 

than  three  or  four  of 
the  leading  winners 
out  of  seven  in  each 
of  the  first  twenty -two 
classe  ,  and  similarly 
of  the  iollowing  thirty 
classes,  exclusive  of 
miscellaneous  exhibits. 
In  the  list  of  prize¬ 
winner's  it  will  be 
observed  that  Mr.  R. 
Chatwin  Cartwright 
‘  broadside  swept  the 
decks,”  and  that  other 
noted  Carnationist,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford 
(formerly  of  Hands- 
worth),  again  secured 
the  trade  growers* 
silver  cup,  which  he 
annexes  outright. 

For  twelve  self  Car. 
nations,  dissimilar,  the 
first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
with  a  superb  lot,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Barras,  Her 
Grace,  Regina,  Ibis, 
fine  ;  Much  the  Miller, 
Benbow,  Endymion, 
Seagull,  Germania, 
Wild  Swan,  The  Pard, 
and  Mrs.Colby  Sharpin. 
The  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  with  a 
very  close  complement 
of  Dudley,  Stuart,  Wild 
Swan,  Ceoilia  Blue 
King,  Sultan,  Mrs.  Erio 
Hambro,  Bishop  Ilsley, 
Germania,  Benbow, 
Lady  Hindlip,  Enchan- 
tress,  and  Britannia 
third  to  Mr.  Martin  R. 
Smith,  and  fourth  Mr. 
A.  W.  Jones. 

For  six  seifs,  dis¬ 
similar,  Mr.  A.  Chat*, 
win,  Edgbaston,  an¬ 
nexed  first  honours 
with  remarkably  good 
examples  of  Britannia, 
Bomba,  Her  Grace, 
Germania,  and  Boreas; 
second,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Rotch,  Liverpool,  with 
Ceoilia,  Etna,  Boreas, 
Roseleigh  Gem,  Em¬ 
blem,  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Palmer  ;  third,  the^Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Droitwich;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parton,  jun.,  King’sMHeath  ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Charrington,  Chislehurst. 
For  six  seifs,  one  variety  only,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  again  invincible  with 
the  good  old  Germania;  second,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  with 
.  Germania;  third,  Mr.  Tom  Lord  with  Mrs.  Erio  Hambro  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  fourth  with  Germania. 

For  twelve  yellow  ground  Picotees,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  to 
the  fore  with  Lady  8t.  Oswald,  Daniel  (Defoe,  Duke  of  Alva,  Mrs. 
Herbert,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Effie  Deans,  Onda,  Lady  Bristol,  Lauzan, 
Alberta,  Mohican,  and  Holeodorns.  Second,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  with 
Gronow,  Franklyn,  Countess  of  Verulam,  Mr.  Fansbawe,  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  Miss  Anna*  McKay,  Francises,  Lauzan,  Mrs.  Durant,  Lucy 
Glitten,  Childe  Harold,  and  Borderer.  Third,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  and 
fourth  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton.  For  six  yellow  ground 
Picotees.  dissimilar,  the  first  honours  were  adjudged  Messrs.  Pemberton 
and  Son,  Walsall,  with  Mohican,  His  Excellency,  Mrs.  Douglas,  Mrs. 
Tremayne,  Mrs.  Nigel,  and  Mts.  Herbert.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Chutwin 
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Flowers  arranged  in  “  Floral-aid.”  (see  page  129). 


The  “  Floral  aid,”  without  Flowers.  (Seepage  129). 


with  Mobioan,  Hesperia,  Lauzan,  Dervish,  Mrs.  Douglas,  and  Empress 
Eugenie.  Third,  Mr.  E.  CharringtoD,  and  fourth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist, 
Yardley.  For  six  yellow  grounds,  one  variety  only,  Mr.  Martin  Smith 
scored  with  a  superb  exhibit  of  Childe  Harold ;  second,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Cartwright  with  Lauzan ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Lindop,  Langport,  with  Lady 
St.  Oswald  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones. 

For  twelve  Fancy  Carnations,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Cartwright  secured 
first  honours  with  a  beautiful  and  even  lot  of  blooms,  comprising 
Yoltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Monarch,  The  Gift,  Renegade,  Eldorado, 
Muleteer,  Ossian,  Hidalgo,  Perseus,  Stanley  Leighton,  and  a  sport  from 
Monarch.  Second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  with  Yoltaire,  Broderick,  Emperor, 
Queen  Bess,  The  Gift,  Monarch,  Queen  of  Hearts,  Eldorado,  Golden 
Eagle,  Aglia,  Charles  Martel,  and  Perseus.  Third  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith, 
and  fourth  Mr.  W.  D.  Rotch.  Six  Fancy  Carnations,  dissimilar,  Mr. 
Albert  Chatwin  annexed  the  first  prize  with  Yoltaire,  Queen  Bess, 
Monarch,  Perseus,  Broderick,  and  Ampton.  Seoond,  Mr.  Tom  Lord 
with  G.  Crnickshank,  Lady  Ardilaun,  Yoltaire,  Monarch,  Eldorado,  and 
Yellow  Hammer.  Third,  Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  secretary;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  H.  D.  May,  Malvern.  For  six  Fancy  Carnations,  one  variety 
only,  Mr.  Cartwright  was  the  hero  with  Hidalgo,  excellent ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  Chatwin  with  Yoltaire  ;  third,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  with  Hidalgo;  fourth, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  with  Yoltaire ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with 
Hidalgo. 

For  twelve  white  ground  Picotoes  the  first  honour  went  to  Mr. 
Cartwright,  a  grand  contingent  of  Fortrose,  Little  Phil,  Mrs.  Payne, 
Grace  Ward,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Mrs.  Beswick, 

Mrs.  GortoD,  Mrs.  Barron,  Favourite,  Thos.  William,  and 
Ganymede.  Second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  with  Polly  Brazil, 

Favourite,  Amelia,  Ganymede,  Mrs.  Beswick,  Mrs.  Payne, 

Brunette,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  Lavinia,  Fortrose,  John  Smith,  and 
Thos.  William.  Third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  and  fourth  Mr.  T. 

Lord.  For  six  white  grounds  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  was 
deservedly  first  with  W.  H.  Johnson,  raised  by  himself  from 
a  yellow  ground,  Pride  of  Leyton,  Maggie,  Mrs.  Openshaw, 

Thos.  William,  and  Morna.  Seoond,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with 
Amy  Robsart,  Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Beswick,  Harry  Kenyon, 

Lena,  and  Lady  Louisa.  Third,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter,  Langley 
Green  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith. 

For  twelve  flake  or  bizarre  Carnations  Mr.  Tom  Lord  was 
invincible  with  George  Marshall,  Master  Fred,  Robert  Houl- 
grave,  Sportsman,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Edith  Annie,  Admiral 
Curzon,  Crista  Galli,  J.  W.  Bentley,  Gordon  Lewis,  Mr. 

Tom  Lord,  and  George.  Seoond,  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co., 
Birmingham,  with  Geo.  Melville,  Thalia,  Gordon  Lewis,  John 
BuxtoD,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  W.  Skirving,  Crista  Galli,  Master 
Fred,  Geo.  Budd,  Guardsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  and  S.  S. 

Thomson.  Third,  Mr.  Cartwright ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan ; 
fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown.  For  six  flake  or  bizarre  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  was  first  with  Gordon  Lewie,  Sportsman,  R. 
Houlgrave,  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Arliue.  Second, 

Mr.  D.  Walker  with  R.  Houlgrave,  Edward  Rndd,  Master 
Fred,  Joe  Edwards,  and  Admiral  Curzon.  Third,  Mr.  E.  C. 

Rossiter;  and  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  Marple.  For 
six  Carnations  or  Piootees,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Moore  Binns, 

Worcester,  secured  the  first  prize  with  Czarina,  The  Gift, 

Monarch,  Badminton,  Hygeia,  and  Queen  Bess.  Second, 


Mr.  H.  Boys,  Walsall,  with  Czarina,  May  Queen,  G.  Cruick- 
shanks,  Mohican,  Germania,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Third, 
Mr.  R.  Hull,  King’s  Heath ;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Newton,  King’s 
Heath. 

The  class  for  single  blooms,  Carnations,  was  capitally 
represented,  and  the  competition  very  keen.  For  a  scarlet 
bizarre,  Mr.  H.  Boys  was  first  with  R.  Houlgrave ;  seoond, 
Mr.  D.  Walker  with  Admiral  Curzon ;  third,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  with  R.  Houlgrave  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  with  the  same  variety.  For  a  crimson  bizarre, 
the  first  and  seoond  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Pemberton  with  J.  S.  Hedderley ;  third,  Mr.  Tom  Lord 
with  Master  Fred,  and  Messrs.  Artindale  with  J.  S. 
Hedderley.  For  a  pink  or  purple  bizarre,  the  first  and 
third  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  T.  Lord  with  Sarah  Payne  and 
J.  W.  Bentley;  second,  E.  C.  Rossiter  with  W.  Skirving;. 
fourth,  Mr.  Cartwright  with  W.  Skirving.  For  a  soarlet 
flake,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  was  first  with  Sportsman ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter  with  Guardsman  ;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Kenyon  with  Guardsman  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord  with 
Sportsman.  For  a  rose  flake,  Mr.  T.  Lord  annexed  the 
first  and  second  prizes  with  Mrs.  T.  Lord  and  Mrs.  May ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  with  Crista  Galli;  and  fourth, 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Co.  with  Thalia.  For  a  purple  flake, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  won  with  Gordon  Lewis ;  seoond  and 
third,  Mr.  Cartwright  with  Gordon  Lewis ;  and  fourth,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Goodfellow  with  Gordon  Lewis. 

Single  Blooms,  Picotees,  and  Fancies. — For  a  heavy 
red  edge  Mr.  Tom  Lord  was  placed  first  with  Brunette ; 
second,  Messrs.  Pemberton  with  John  Smith  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  with  Maria ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
with  Brunette.  For  a  light  red  edge  Mr.  Cartwright  won 
with  Thos.  William  and  Messrs.  PembertoD,  Goodfellow,  and  Rossiter 
as  in  order  named  with  the  same  variety.  For  a  heavy  purple 
edge  Mr.  Cartwright  was  first  with  Mrs.  Openshaw ;  second  and  third, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter  with  Muriel  and  Amy  Robsart ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan  with  Polly  Bruce.  For  a  bright  purple  edge  Mr.  Artindale 
was  first  with  Harry  Kenyon ;  seoond,  Mr.  Cartwright  with  Lavinia ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lewis  third  and  fourth  with  Somerhill.  For  a  heavy  rose 
edge  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  was  to  the  fore  with  Lady  Louisa;  second, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter  with  same  variety ;  third,  Mr.  Cartwright  with 
Little  Phil ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  Maggie.  For  a  heavy 
soarlet  edge  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  had  W.  H.  Johnson;  seoond,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz  with  W.  H.  Johnson ;  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  same 
variety  ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  with  Clio.  For  a  light  rose  or 
soarlet  edge  Messrs.  Pemberton  secured  the  first  and  second  prizes  with 
Fortrose  ;  third  Mr.  Cartwright  with  Fortrose ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Goodfellow  with  Fortrose. 

For  a  yellow  ground  Piootee,  wire  edge,  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  annexed  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Smith  with  Childe  Harold ;  third,  Mr. 
Cartwright  with  Lady  St.  Oswald ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with 
Onda.  For  yellow  ground  Picotee,  medium  or  heavy  edge,  Mr. 
Cartwright  won  with  Daniel  Defoe;  second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  (name 
undecipherable)  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  D.  May  with  Euryalus;  fourth,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  with  Euryalus.  For  a  yellow  ground  Fancy,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones  to  the  front  with  Monarch ;  seoond,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  with 
Broderick;  third,  Messrs.  Artindale  with  Broderick;  and  fourth,  Mr. 
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J.  H.  D.  May  with  Broderick.  For  Fancy,  other  than  yellow  ground, 
Mr.  Cartwright  first  with  Artemis ;  second  and  third,  Messrs.  Artindale 
with  Muleteer,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  with  Muleteer. 

Single  Blooms,  Selfs. — For  a  white  the  first  and  second  prizes 
were  secured  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  with  Mrs.  E.  Hambro ;  third, 
Mr.  Chatwin  with  Much  the  Miller ;  fourth,  Mr.  Cartwright  with  the 
same  variety.  For  a  blush  or  flesh  Mr.  Cartwright  won  the  first  and 
third  prizes  with  Her  Grace  and  Seagull ;  second,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rossiter 
with  Dick  Donovan  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  with  Her  Grace.  For  a 
yellow  Mr.  D.  Walker  stepped  forward  with  Miss  Alley,  a  charming 
flower;  Recond,  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  with  Germania;  third,  Mr.  Thurstan 
with  Germania  ;  and  fourth  Mr.  Cartwright  with  Germania.  For  a  buff 
or  terra-cotta  Messrs.  W.  D.  Rotoh,  Cartwright,  Parton,  and  A.  R. 
Brown  won  with  Benbow  as  in  order  named.  For  a  rose  or  pink  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  won  with  Exile  ;  second,  Mr.  Thurstan  with  Exile  ; 
third,  Mr.  Walker  with  Sadek;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Brown  with  Exile. 
For  a  salmon,  pink,  or  scarlet  Mr.  Cartwright  annexed  the  first  and 
second  prizes  with  Enchantress  and  Lady  Hermione.  For  a  scarlet 
Mr.  Rotch  won  with  Etna,  and  Mr.  Tom  Lord  the  second  and  third 
prizes  with  Phaeton  and  Sweet  Brier;  fourth,  Messrs.  Artindale.  For 
a  dark  crimson  or  maroon  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  was  first  with  Comet; 
Mr.  Brown  seoond  with  Sultan  ;  third,  Mr.  Rotch  with  Boreas;  fourth, 
Mr.  Brown ;  fifth,  Mr.  Cartwright.  For  any  other  dark  self  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  adjudged  the  first  and  second  prizes  with  Roseleigh 
Gem  ;  third,  Mr.  Rotoh  ;  and  fourth,  Mr.  Parton. 

There  was  a  grand  show  of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  both  Show  and 
border  varieties,  shown  with  their  own  foliage,  but  for  which  space  will 
not  allow  of  particularisation.  Such  as  bouquets,  table  decorations, 
sprays,  buttonholes,  &c.,  formed  a  feature  ;  also  Sweet  Peas. 

Premier  Blooms. — First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  for  Childe  Harold,  Countess  of  Yerulam,  and  Gronow 
Picotees ;  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  for  Maggie  Picotee,  and  to  Mr.  Martin 
Smith  for  Paladin  Carnation.  The  trade  was  strongly  represented, 
and  the  high  quality  of  the  exhibits  unprecedented,  a  novelty  being  a 
magnificent  display  of  Nympbsea,  arranged  in  oblong  galvanised  pans  of 
water  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  to  which  a  silver-gilt 
medal  and  F.C.C.  was  awarded.  A  similar  award  worthily  bestowed 
upon  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  for  a  tastefully  arranged  large 
collection  of  hardy  flowers ;  also  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Son,  Yeovil,  for 
a  large  collection  of  magnificent  cut  blooms  of  Begonias.  Silver  medals 
and  F.C.C. ’s  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for 
charming  floral  decoration ;  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Chester,  for  Carnations 
and  the  Californian  tree  Poppy,  Romneya  Coulteri ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White, 
Worcester,  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers;  to  Messrs.  Pattison, 
Shrewsbury,  for  a  collection  of  Violas.  Bronze  medals  and  F.C.C.’s 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  for  a  collection  of  Carnations 
arranged  in  vases,  and  to  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham,  for  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas. — W.  G. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural,  August  2nd. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  last  Friday  at 
Northernhay.  The  prizes  amounted  in  value  to  about  £120,  and 
included  a  special  one  offered  by  the  president  (Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden, 
of  Exeter).  This  took  the  form  of  a  silver  cup,  value  £5,  and  con¬ 
stituted  the  first  prize  in  the  table  decoration  class  in  the  open  competi¬ 
tion  department.  They  also  included  special  prizes  of  two  guineas 
each  offered  by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  which  formed  the  first  prizes  in  the 
first  and  second  classes  in  the  wild  flowers  group.  Besides  the  com¬ 
petitive  exhibits  there  were,  as  usual,  several  honorary  exhibits. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’  display  consisted  principally  of  hardy  plants, 
and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  centre  of  the  group  consisted  of 
handsome  Orchids,  Caladiums,  &o.,  relieved  by  Ferns,  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  choice  hardy  Bamboos,  various  kinds  of  Lilies,  and  large 
Palms.  In  the  foreground  were  several  new  and  choice  hardy  plants, 
including  Water  Lilies,  notably  the  NymphaBi  Ellisiana  (with  rose 
carmine  blooms),  and  the  Nympbsea  Aurora  (with  dark  red 
flowers).  A  novelty  was  supplied  in  the  shape  of  the  Mutisia  decurrens, 
which  was  shown  in  Devonshire  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  but  hardy  out  of  doors,  though  requiring  a  peaty  soil  and  plenty 
of  sunshine.  Its  flower  is  a  brilliant  orange  scarlet,  measuring  5  inches 
across.  There  were  also  two  new  kinds  of  Gaillardia,  one  named 
Primrose  Dame,  with  a  paje  yellow  bloom,  and  another  called  Veitch 
Compaot  Strain,  with  upright  flowers,  a  new  Scabious,  styled  Magni- 
fique,  and  distinguished  by  very  large  deep  blue  flowers  ;  a  Helichrysum 
rupestre,  with  white  woolly  leaves ;  a  new  Petunia,  called  Lord 
Courtenay,  with  bright  rose  coloured  flowers ;  and  a  new  fruit 
Elteagnus  edulis,  bearing  red  fruit,  resembling  elongated  Cherries,  and 
said  to  be  excellent  for  preserving  purposes. 

Wild  flowers  were  a  feature  of  the  show.  The  entries  were  larger 
than  for  several  years  past,  and  tended  to  prove  what  a  splendid 
county  Devon  is  for  the  study  of  botany,  as  all  the  specimens  were 
distinctly  local.  In  all  the  classes  for  teachers  and  students  great  care 
and  skill  were  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens,  but  in 
the  other  class  too  many  were  orowded  into  individual  vases,  and  gave 
difficulty  in  judging.  In  the  amateur  and  cottager  classes  competition 
was  good.  The  judges  were  : — Plants  and  flowers,  Messrs.  H. 
Michelmore  (Exeter),  H.  J.  Chapman  (gardener  to  Mr.  R.  I.  Measures, 
Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell),  J.  Mayne  (gardener  at  Bicton)  ;  fruit, 
Messrs.  S.  Jones  (Exeter),  D.  C.  Powell  (gardener,  Powderham  Castle), 


and  S.  Lvon  (gardener,  Crioket  St.  Thomas,  Chard) ;  vegetables,  Dr. 
T.  H.  S.  Pullin  (Sidmouth),  Messrs.  F.  S.  Hayne  (gardener,  St.  Audries, 
Bridgwater),  and  F.  Rice  (gardener,  The  Retreat,  Weston,  Bath) ;  table 
decorations,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman  ;  wild  flowers,  Mr.  J.  Jerman  (Exeter). 

Subscribers,  Amateurs,  and  Gardeners.  —  Twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  six  in  flower  and  six  foliage,  distinct. — First,  Mr. 
W.  Brook,  Exeter.  Six  ditto,  three  in  flower  and  three  foliage,  distinct. 
— First,  Mr.  W.  Brock.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants, 
distinot. — First,  Mr.  W.  Brook.  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns. — 
First,  Mr.  W.  Brook  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley,  Trehill ;  third,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Hearn,  Exeter.  Miscellaneous  collection  or  group  of  plants,  exclusive 
of  oork  or  any  other  ornamentation,  arranged  for  effect  in  an  oval,  with 
a  diameter  of  11  feet  by  15  feet. — First,  Lady  Duckworth,  Exeter; 
seoond,  Mr.  W.  Brock.  Ditto,  with  a  diameter  11  feet  by  8  feet. — First, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ley.  Orchids. — Second,  Mr.  W.  Brock.  Fuohsias. — First, 
Mr.  W.  Brock.  Gloxinias. — First,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden,  C.B.,  Exeter; 
seoond,  Lady  Duckworth.  Lilium  auratum. —  First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ley  ; 
seoond,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden.  Liliums,  various. — First,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Heberden.  Cockscombs.  —  Fqjgt,  Lady  Duckworth  ;  seoond,  Sir 
J.  Shelley,  Shobrooke  Park.  Six  double  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
distinot. — Second,  Lady  Duckworth.  Three  ditto. — First,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Herberden  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Knapman,  Exeter.  Six  single  ditto. — First, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden.  Three  ditto. —  First,  Lady  Duckworth  ;  seoond, 
Mr.  T.  Knapman.  Foliage  Begom'as,  distinct. — First,  Mr.  F.  R.  Hearn ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden.  Caladiums. — First,  Lady  Duckworth; 
second,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden.  Dracaenas. — First,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single,  distinct. — First,  Mr.  W.  Brook  ;  seoond’ 
Lady  Duckworth.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double,  distinot. — First,  Mr* 
H.  Turner,  Exeter;  second,  Mr.  T.  Knapman.  Coleus. — First,  Mr- 
H.  Turner;  second,  Mr.  M.  Farrant,  Exeter. 

Fruit. — Collections  of  fruit,  eight  dishes. — First,  Mr.  S.  Eady,  K.C., 
Weybridge.  Collections  of  fruit,  five  dishes. — First,  Lady  Duckworth  ; 
second,  Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gel!,  Winslade  ;  third,  Sir  D.  Duckworth- 
King,  Exeter.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — First,  Sir  John  Ferguson- 
Davie,  Crediton.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes. — First,  Mr.  S.  Eady. 
Graces,  any  other  variety.— First,  Mr.  S.  Eady ;  second,  Lady  Duck¬ 
worth.  Pine  Apple. — First,  Mr.  P.  Hoare,  Dawlish ;  second,  General 
Sir  Redvers  Buller,  Crediton.  Peaches. — First,  Mr.  S.  Eady  ;  second, 
Sir  D.  Duokworth-King ;  3,  Mr.  T.  Knapman.  Nectarines. — First, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell ;  seoond,  Mr.  T.  Kuapman ;  third,  Mr.  S. 
Eady.  Meloo,  green  or  white  flesh. — First,  Rev.  A.  W.  Hamilton-Gell  ; 
second,  Sir  D.  Dnckworth-King ;  third,  Sir  J.  Shelley.  MeloD,  scarlet 
flesh. — First,  Lady  Duckworth;  second,  Sir  D.  Duckworth-King. 
Apricots. — First,  Mr.  J.  Milford,  Thorverton;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Biddell, 
Exeter.  Pears. — First,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden;  second,  Mr.  Kekewich, 
Beamore.  Apples,  dessert. — First,  Mr.  F.  R.  Hearn  ;  second,  Mr.  M. 
Farrant.  Apples,  kitchen. — First,  Rev.  S.  P.  Coldridge ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Heberden.  Plums,  red  or  (purple. — First,  Mr.  T.  Kekewich; 
seoond,  Sir  D.  Duckworth-King.  Cherries. — First,  Mr.  H.  Turner  ; 
second,  Miss  Drew,  Kenton.  Currants,  red. — First,  Mr.  J.  Jerman; 
seoond,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gibbings,  Topsham.  Ditto,  white. — First,  Sir  J. 
Shelley  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Turner.  Gooseberries. — First,  Mr.  T.  Keke¬ 
wich  ;  second,  Sir  J.  Shelley.  Tomatoes,  dessert. — First,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ley ;  second,  Lady  Duckworth.  Any  other  variety  of  fruit. — First, 
Mr.  J.  Jerman  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Kekewich. 

Vegetables. — Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds. — First,  Sir  J. 
Shelley;  second,  Sir  D.  Duokworth-King;  third,  Lady  Theodora  Guest, 
Henstridge  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  C.  Cleave,  Crediton.  Collection  of 
vegetables,  six  kinds. — First,  Lady  Duckworth ;  second,  Mrs.  Savile, 
Exeter ;  third,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  E.  Heathcote. 

British  Wild  Flowers. — The  most  complete  collection  of  wild 
plants  indigenous  to  Devonshire,  properly  dried  and  mounted  on  stiff 
paper,  arranged  under  their  natural  orders,  the  flora  used  being 
mentioned,  with  the  correct  Latin  names  and  the  locality  of  any 
specimen  stated  on  each  sheet,  made  by  a  teacher  or  assistant  teaoher 
in  a  school  in  Devon. — First,  Miss  M.  J.  Shute,  Tawstock ;  seoond, 
Miss  H.  A.  Langdon,  Trusham.  Ditto,  made  by  any  student  in  a 
school  in  Devon. — First,  Miss  Ivy  Berry,  Exeter ;  second,  Miss  Faith 
Ashford,  Exeter;  third,  Miss  D.  Shorto,  Exeter.  Species  collected  in 
Devonshire,  stating  locality  where  collected,  with  their  Latin  and 
common  names  and  natural  orders  according  to  the  “  Student’s  Flora,” 
by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker. — First,  Mr.  D.  K.  Macalister  Bampton ;  second, 
Miss  Amy  Waller,  Exeter. 

Amateurs  (not  Employing  a  Gardener)  and  Cottagers  Only. — 
Geraniums. — First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lovill,  St.  Thomas ;  seoond,  Mr.  H. 
Gardiner,  Kenton.  Asters. — First,  Mr.  G.  Hellins,  Kenton;  seoond, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Lovill;  third,  Mr.  C.  Marks,  Alphington.  Bouquet. — First, 
Mr.  F.  J.  Lovill;  seoond,  Mr.  V.  D.  Truman,  Kennford ;  third,  Mr.  G. 
Hellins.  Roses. — First,  Mr.  H.  Anstey,  St.  Thomas;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Enticott,  Shute ;  third,  Mr.S.  Enticott,  Shute.  Potatoes. — First,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Wilson,  Heavitree ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Gardiner ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Truman ; 
fourth,  Mr.  S.  Enticott.  Onions. — First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lovill;  second,  Mr. 
H.  Anstey  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Hellins.  Peas. — First,  Mr.  J.  Copp ;  seoond, 
Mr.  G.  Hellins ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Gardiner.  Runner  Beans. — First,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Lovill ;  seoond,  Mr.  R.  Sampson  ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Gardiner. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard; 
Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  Torquay;  R.  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter;  and  the 
Devon  Chrysanthemum  Co.,  Teignmouth.  Numerous  awards  were  also 
given  for  out  flowers  and  collections  of  single  kinds  of  vegetables. 
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Basingstoke,  August  5th. 

A  much  improved!  show  was  that  held  in  Golding’s  Park  on  the 
date  named,  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  qualified  to  know.  The 
competition  was  especially  keen,  no  less  than  four  marquees  being 
required  to  hold  the  exhibits.  Plants,  though  not  numerous,  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  in  a  semicircle,  effect  to  be  the  leading  feature,  there  were 
four  exhibits,  making  a  pleasing  display  on  one  side  of  the  tent.  Mr. 
W.  Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd,  Shirley,  Southampton,  secured  the 
leading  award  with  suitable  material  lightly  disposed.  Mr.  Best, 
gardener  to  B.  F.  Leyland,  Esq.,  The  Vine,  Basingstoke,  was  a  close 
second  ;  Mr.  C.  Harvey,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Portal,  Esq.,  Southington, 
Basingstoke,  a  creditable  third.  Specimen  plants  were  not  numerous, 
and  lacking  but  little  in  quality.  For  nine  distinct  Mr.  W.  Peel  secured 
the  leading  place  with  medium-sized  examples  of  Cycas  revoluta, 
Phoenix  rupicola,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Erica  Austiniana,  Allamanda 
Williams),  and  Ixora  Williams).  Mr.  Peel  also  secured  the  premier 
award  for  four  foliage  plants,  aEd  also  for  four  flowering  subjects, 
one  flowering  and  one  specimen  foliage,  in  all  classes  staging  creditably. 

Mr.  Peel  with  healthy  specimens  secured  the  leading  award  for  six 
exotio  Ferns  ;  especially  noticeable  were  handsome  plantB  of  Adiantum 
cardiochlsena,  Davallia  fijiensis,  and  Davallia  Mooreana.  Mr.  W. 
Green,  gardener  to  S.  Bates,  Esq.,  Manydown  Park,  Basingstoke,  was  a 
close  second.  Coleus  and  tuberous  Begonias  were  finely  shown,  Mr. 
Best  securing  the  leading  award  in  the  former,  and  Mr.  S.  Clifton, 
Winchester,  in  the  latter  class. 

Cut  flowers  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  show.  For  twenty -four 
Roses,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Corn- 
stiles,  Twyford,  Winchester,  was  an  easy  first  with  medium-sized  blooms 
beautifully  fresh.  Noticeable  in  this  exhibit  were  representative  blooms 
of  Madame  Hoste,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Prince  Arthur,  The 
Bride,  Mrs.  Skarman  Crawford,  and  La  France.  Mr.  J.  Dauncey,  Hook, 
second  with  smaller  but  fresh  blooms.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Tea 
Roses  the  competition  was  not  numerous,  but  the  quality  of  those  shown 
was  creditable.  Mr.  Neville  repeated  his  previous  success,  winning 
premier  award  for  really  gocd  blooms  of  Maman  Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame, 
White  M.  Cochet,  and  Medea  ;  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  gardener  to  S.  Moss,  Esq., 
Fern  Hill,  Blackwater,  second.  Mr.  Neville  also  won  first  place  for 
twelve  H.P.’s,  and  also  for  twelve  Carnations,  staging  well  in  both 
classes. 

Herbaceous  flowers  made  a  bold  display,  so  well  were  they  staged 
in  the  classes  set  apart  for  them.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
The  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Southampton,  was  an  easy  first  prizewinner 
with  a  noble  collection,  consisting  of  Phlox  Countess  Radnor,  Platycodon 
grandiflorum  album,  Gaillardia  Rownham’s  Queen,  Coreopsis  Eldorado, 
Dracocephalum  speciosa,  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Zauschneria  californica 
speciosa,  and  Tritoma  Otto  Frcebelli.  Mr.  Hunt  was  distinctly  a 
creditable  second. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  flowers  grown. out 
of  doors,  to  fill  a  space  of  6  feet  table  run,  quality  and  general  effect  to 
be  the  leading  feature.  Three  competed,  making  a  pleasing  display. 
Mr.  Hunt  secured  the  premier  award  with  an  exhibit  containing  many 
superb  examples,  tastefully  arranged  with  Eragrostis  elegans.  Mr. 
W.  Tamplin,  gardener  to  W.  R.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Down  Grange,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  second.  Cactus  Dahlias  were  splendidly  shown  for  so  early  in 
the  season.  For  twelve  distinct  Mr.  S.  Clifton,  Winchester,  was  an  easy 
first  prizewinner,  staging  perfect  examples  of  Captain  Broad,  Mrs. 
C.  Page,  Britannia,  Red  Rover,  A.  Vasey,  Mrs.  Turner,  and  Magnificent. 
Sweet  Peas  were  a  distinct  feature.  Five  competed  for  six  bunches, 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clifton  securing  first  and  second  prizes  with  good 
exhibits  of  popular  varieties. 

Fruit  was  numerous  in  most  classes,  while  in  all  the  quality  was 
excellent.  For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  Mr.  Bowerman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  to  which  was 
awarded  the  premier  prize.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Humboldt 
Neotarines,  Barrington  Peaches,  St.  Ambroise  Apricots,  and  a  gocd 
Melon  were  the  principal  dishes.  For  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  there  was  a  spirited  competition,  Mr.  J.  Foster,  gardener  to 
Lionel  Phillips,  Esq.,  Tylney  Hall,  Basingstoke,  won  the  leading 
position  with  superior  examples  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Bowerman 
second,  Mr.  Tamplin  third.  For  two  bunches  any  other  black  Grape 
Mr.  Bowerman,  with  Appley  Towers  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Best 
with  Gros  Maroo.  Mr.  Bowerman  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  nicely 
coloured,  won  for  two  any  white  Grape  other  than  Muscats ;  Mr. 
Tamplin  followed  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Hardy  fruit  was  remarkably 
well  shown,  especially  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Plums. 

Vegetables  were,  as  they  always  are  here,  a  feature  of  the  show. 
For  eight  distinct  varieties  Mr.  Bowerman  led  with  a  grand  exhibit. 
Ailsa  Craig  Onions  were  superb,  the  Major  Potato,  New  Intermediate 
Carrot,  and  Perfection  Tomatoes  were  the  salient  dishes ;  Mr.  Best  a 
good  second.  For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  there 
was  a  spirited  competition.  Mr.  Bowerman  just  succeeded  in  beating 
Mr.  Kneller,  gardener  to  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Malshanger  Park, 
Basingstoke;  both  staged  grandly.  Enormous  were  the  Onions,  Ailsa 
Craig,  in  the  latter  collection.  There  was  keen  competition  in  the 
single  dish  classes  for  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Onions,  and  Carrots. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  an  interesting  feature  of  the  show. 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley,  staged  a  capital  collection  of  herbaceous 


flowers,  consisting  of  popular  as  well  as  choice  kinds.  Messrs.  G.  Jaokman 
and  Sons,  Woking,  had  also  an  interesting  exhibit  of  herbaceous  flowers 
and  Roses,  the  latter  being  especially  bright  and  good,  staged  as  they 
were  in  bunches.  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton,  had  a  smaller 
display. 

A  tent  was  specially  devoted  to  exhibits  of  ladies’  table  decoration. 
For  the  best  decorated  table  for  six  persons  there  were  five  competitors, 
making  an  interesting  display.  Miss  Burtt,  Winterbourne,  secured  the 
premier  position  with  an  exhibit  that  combined  lightness  and  harmony 
of  colour  without  being  in  any  way  crowded.  The  class  for  a  floral 
basket  arranged  for  effect  brought  several  exhibitors.  That  from  Miss 
Wadmore,  Basingstoke,  was  infinitely  superior  to  all  others.  Mrs. 
Thorne  had  the  best  stand  arranged  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Miss 
Gosling  had  an  effective  arrangement  of  wild  flowers,  berries  and 
grasses,  which  was  muoh  admired. 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

An  advance  prize  schedule  for  the  spring  show  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  is  now  to  hand.  Special  attention  is 
direoted  to  the  change  of  date  from  3rd  and  4th  of  April  to  7th  and 
8th  of  May,  thus  bringing  this  show  more  in  line  with  the  “Temple” 
of  the  South.  It  will  in  many  ways  prove  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  exhibitors.  By  having  the  show  at  this  later  date  less 
forcing  will  be  required,  and  the  result  ought  to  be  a  large 
increase  of  entries.  It  is,  however,  regrettable  that  the  council 
have  resolved  to  do  away  with  all  the  competitive  classes  in  the 
nurseryman’s  section,  but  they  will,  as  heretofore,  grant  awards  to 
meritorious  exhibits.  The  council  deserve  to  be  complimented  on  the 
competition  they  have  resolved  to  inaugurate  for  assistant  gardeners, 
whioh  consists  of  a  sketch  plan  with  sections  of  a  mansion  with 
surrounding  grounds  to  the  extent  of  20  acres,  of  which  a  plan  has 
to  be  drawn  to  the  scale  of  40  feet  to  the  inoh,  for  kitchen  garden, 
flower  garden,  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  sketch  plan  shows  all  that 
is  actually  in  existence  on  the  ground,  and  the  competitive  plan  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  short  written  description,  stating  (1)  what  extent 
would  be  utilised  for  each  purpose,  (2)  how  roads  would  be  made, 
(3)  how  planting  would  be  done,  (4)  the  character  of  the  planting, 
(5)  any  other  particulars  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  competitor, 
would  help  to  a  correct  judgment  of  the  plan,  and  (6)  which  is  optional, 
any  suggestions.  Full  particulars  and  copies  of  schedules  may  be  had 
of  P.  Murray  Thomson,  Esq.,  S.S.C.,  5,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Scottish  Arborieultural. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arborieultural  Sooiety  started 
from  Edinburgh  early  this  week  on  their  twenty-fourth  annual 
excursion.  Leaving  the  Caledonian  Station  at  four  o’clock,  the  party, 
numbering  eighty-seven,  proceeded  to  Ayr,  which  will  be  their  head¬ 
quarters  until  Friday  morning,  9th  August.  On  Tuesday  a  visit  was  paid 
to  Burns’  Cottage  and  Monument  at  Auchendrane,  the  remainder  of  the 
day  being  spent  at  Culzean  Castle.  In  the  evening  the  annual  excursion 
dinner  of  the  society  took  place,  followed  by  the  geueral  business 
meeting.  Wednesday  was  occupied  largely  by  visits  of  inspection 
to  the  works  of  well-known  Ayrshire  firms  which  make  a  speciality  of 
agricultural  manufactures.  On  Thursday  the  party  will  visit  Sundrum, 
Barskimming,  Ballochmyle  quarries,  Mauchline,  Montgomerie,  and 
Aucbencruive  ;  and  on  Friday,  the  concluding  day  of  the  exoursion,  the 
party  will  travel  to  Glasgow,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  exhibition. 

Kirkbean  and  District. 

This  show  was  held  at  Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N.B  ,  on  August 
2nd,  and  was  very  successful,  there  being  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  entries,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  show  was  a  fine  table  of  plants 
from  the  gardens  of  Colonel  Blackett  of  Arbigland  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Houliston),  which  was  much  admired.  Messrs.  Kerr  Bros,  of 
Dumfries  staged  a  number  of  bunches  of  the  newest  Sweet  Peas  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  both  being  appreciated  by  the  numerous  visitors. 
A  charming  stand  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
James  Kennedy,  Greenbrae,  Dumfries,  was  also  worthy  of  special 
notice.  In  the  competitive  classes  there  was  good  competition,  the 
principal  prizewinner  in  the  horticultural  department  being  Mr.  R.  A. 
Austin,  Mainsriddle,  who  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Major, 
Carsethorn.  Fruit  was  a  fine  class,  the  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Robson,  North  Carse,  in  particular  being  of  special 
merit.  Messrs.  S.  Arnott  and  Joseph  Harris  were  the  honorary 
secretaries. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.,. 
Mr.  Bird,  Raehills,  Lockerbie,  read  a  paper  entitled  “Judging  at  Country 
Shows.”  Among  exhibits  were  a  beautiful  plant  of  Miltonia  rubellum,. 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Wood,  Oswald  House  ;  an  elegant  vase  of  Roses  of  ohoice 
sorts  from  Mr.  Todd,  Stoneybank,  inoluding  fine  blooms  of  Caroline 
Testout,  uaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Bardou  Job.  Mr.  Todd  also  showed 
a  beautiful  pot  of  a  t  ew  early  flowering  Comet  Aster,  and  two  vases 
of  Mignonette  of  very  fine  quality.  Spikes  of  Bougainvillea  from  Mr. 
Fordyce,  Bonally,  and  a  handsome  display  of  herbaceous  and  other 
flowers  from  Mr.  Grieve,  RedbraeB.  The  next  meeting  was  intimated  to 
be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  to  the  autumn  show  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sooiety. 
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Bitterne  and  West  End  Horticultural. 


The  twelfth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  31st  July,  at  The  Shales,  Bitterne,  the  residence  of 
Col.  E.  K.  Perkins,  V.D.  This  is  a  record  year  for  the  society,  and  the 
secretary  (Mr.  G.  Elliott)  with  the  committee  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  success.  The  exhibitors  (156)  staged  343  exhibits.  The  duty 
of  judge  was  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Amys,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Eliot 
Yorke,  Hamble  Cliff.  The  chief  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Jacob 
Moody,  Thos.  Curtis,  and  James  Dymott,  who  all  reside  at  Moor  Green, 
a  very  fertile  strip  of  land  in  the  parish  of  West  End.  Mr.  J.  Moody 
gained  the  R.H  S.  medal  with  his  collection  of  vegetables.  Groups  not 
for  competition  were  shown  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Harefield  (gardener,  Mr. 
Farman),  and  Col.  Willan  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Busby)  ;  collection  of 
fruit,  Mrs.  Thomas  ;  collection  of  vegetables,  Rev.  C.  R.  Patey,  West 
End  Vicarage  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain).  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  well  up  to  the  average,  and  the  competition  in  some  of  the  classes 
very  keen.  Wild  flowers  and  Grasses  are  always  a  great  feature  at  this 
show.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  exhibits  and  awards  : — 
Vegetables,  salads,  and  herbs. — First  prize  and  R.H.S.  medal,  Mr.  Jacob 
Moody  ;  second,  Mr.  Thos.  Curtis  ;  third,  Mr.  James  Moody.  Six  dishes 
vegetables  (Mr.  H.  Osman’s  prize). — First,  Mr.  T.  Curtis.  Fruit  (four 
varieties). — First,  Mr.  J.  Moody ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Curtis;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Dymott.  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  Ferns,  and  Grasses. — First,  Miss  Ealley  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  B.  White;  third,  Mr.  J.  Dymott.  Collection  of 
Asters  and  Dahlias  (cut  flowers  excluded). — First,  Mr.  J.  Dymott; 
second,  Mrs.  Webster;  third,  Mr.  F.  B.  White.  Wild  flowers,  Ferns, 
and  Grasses.  —  First,  Mr.  Alfred 
Upson;  second,  Mr.  Percy  Wilshire; 
equal  third,  Messrs.  A.  Atkins,  E. 

Atkins,  E.  Mintrum,  E.  Wilshire  and 
Eva  Wilshire.  Gardeners' assistants’ 
collection  of  nine  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables. —  First,  Mr.  G.  Parker  ;  second, 

Mr.  G.  Axtell. 


Tomatoes. — First,  Mr.  R.  E.  Owton  ;  second,  Mr.  Tnbb.  Gooseberries. — 
First,  Mr.  W.  Barnes ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Knott.  Raspberries. — First,  Mr. 
J.  Cox  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Coward.  Red  Currants. — First,  Mr  .  Smith  ; 
seoond,  Mr.  T.  Heath.  White  ditto. — First,  Mr.  H.  Knott ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Cox.  Black  ditto. — First,  Mr.  H.  Knott ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Cox. 
There  was  a  numerous  list  of  awards,  of  whioh  the  above  were  the 
principal. — J.  M. 


Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’. 


Netley  Abbey  Horticultural. 


The  society  of  Bursledon,  Hamble, 
and  Hound  held  its  annual  show  in 
the  beautiful  ground  of  Netley 
Abbey  on  July  31st.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  abbey  are  a  great  attraction 
to  many.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
Netley  flower  show  was  held  there  on 
Wednesday,  enabled  hundreds  of 
people  to  enjoy  themselves  in  viewing 
the  display  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  arranged  in  two  large 
tents.  Some  fine  specimen  plants 
were  sent  by  Mrs.  Eliot  Yorke  from 
the  grounds  and  houses  at  Hamble 
Cliff  (Mr.  J.  Amys,  the  gardener,  has 
officiated  as  judge  at  this  show  for 
twenty-five  years  in  succession). 

Groups  of  fine-foliage  plants  came 
from  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  G.  L.  Crichton, 
fruits  from  Lord  Rashleigh,  Carna¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  W.  Garton,  jnn., 
which  included  blooms  of  Miss  Sheila  Garton ;  group  of  foliage  plants 
from  Miss  Rashleigh  and  Messrs.  W.  Rogers  &  Son,  Red  Lodge.  The 
judges  this  year  were  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Shirley  ;  Mr.  Chapman,  Sarisbury. 
Division  2. — For  group  of  plants,  plants  in  flower,  foliage  plants,  fruit, 
Potatoes,  vegetables,  Ferns,  Roses,  and  basket  of  flowers,  Mr.  Vokes 
was  first.  Group  of  plants  and  collection  of  vegetables. — First,  Prof. 
Biles  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Harris).  Fruits  and  vegetables. — Mr.  H.  E. 
Willshire.  Vegetable  prize  (presented  by  Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons, 
Southampton).— First,  Mr.  Vokes. 


The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John’s  Parish  Room,  Redland* 
on  Thursday,  July  25th,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock  presiding.  The  lecture  on 
“  Carnation  Culture  ”  was  given  by  Mr.  Skinner  of  Stoke  Bishop. 
Dealing  first  with  the  Malmaison  tribe,  he  gave  verv  clear  details  for 
successful  cultivation,  advising  propagation  by  layers,  whioh  should  be 
done  in  July,  potting  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  into  flowering  pots  in 
September.  The  compost  he  recommended  was  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  a  little  peat  and  sand.  He  urged  the  need  for  great  care  in 
watering,  advising  Clay’s  as  the  best  fertiliser.  Tree  Carnations,  he 
said,  should  be  propagated  by  outtings  put  in  early  in  the  year  and 
grown  on  in  much  the  same  way  as  Malmaisons,  all  stopping  to  be  done 
by  August,  the  plants  to  be  put  in  their  winter  quarters  by  the  end  of 
September.  For  these,  too,  great  care  was  required  in  watering  and 
ventilating.  Touohing  on  border  Carnations,  he  recommended  beds,  if 
possible,  with  a  south-west  aspect,  planting  to  be  done  in  the  autumn 
or  March  according  to  circumstances.  Mr.  Skinner  gave  much  valuable 
information  on  the  general  culture  of  these  f  rvourite  flowers,  the  insect 
pests  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  methods  of  eradication,  concluding 

by  claiming  for  Carnations  that  for 
perfume  or  for  decoration  they  were 
second  to  none.  The  hearty  thanks  of 
the  meeting  was  acoorded  him  for  his 
lecture.  Prizes  for  six  bunohes  Sweet 
Peas  were  awarded  Mrs.  Talmadge 
(gardener,  Mr.  Harford),  Mr.  W. 
Howell  Davies  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis), 
and  Mr.  Nash  (gardener,  Mr.  Barrow) ; 
for  six  Carnations,  Mrs.  Talmadge 
and  Mr.  Spry.  Certificates  of  merit 
went  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sibly  (gardener, 
Mr.  Lee),  for  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  and 
to  Mr.  Ambrose  for  basket  of  Peas. 


Gooseberry  Cobham  Seedling.  (See  page  124.) 


North  and  South  Stoneham  and  Chilworth. 
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The  annual  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  above  society  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  July  31st,  at  North  Stoneham  House,  by  kind  permission 
of  J.  Willis-Fleming,  Esq.,  J.P.  The  exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  were  staged  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  house,  which  are  in 
themselves  a  great  /attraction,  and  taken  as  a  whole  the  arrangements 
were  excellent.  In  the  cottagers’  department  some  good  vegetables 
were  shown,  also  some  magnificent  fruit,  the  Currants  and  Gooseberries 
being  finer  than  previous  years.  Groups  not  for  competition  were 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Rogers  &  Son,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries.  Messrs. 
Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  had  a  grand  stand  of  herbaoeous  cut 
bloom,  which  added  greatly  to  the  show,  while  a  splendid  collection  of 
fruit  oame  from  the  grounds  of  Chilworth  Manor,  the  seat  of  Mr.  J. 
Willis-Fleming,  Mr.  W.  Mitohell  (gardener)  being  noted  for  his  fine 
exhibits,  not  only  locally  but  at  such  shows  as  the  Crystal  Palaoe  and 
those  held  in  London.  The  duty  of  the  judges  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  and  W.  Mitchell.  In  the  evening  the 
prizes  were  distributed  by  Mrs.  J.  Willis-Fleming.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  a  few  of  the  successful  ones.  Collection  of  eight  vegetables. — 
First,  W.  Hepherd,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Stratton)  ;  seoond,  Mr.  W. 
Follett.  Collection  of  fruit. — First,  Mr.  A.  Soarle ;  second,  Mr.  Tubb. 


Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners’. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  on 
Thursday  evening  last.  The  out  flowers 
were  of  an  exceptionally  choice  cha¬ 
racter,  Mr.  A.  Dodd  winning  the  open 
class  with  a  rich  variety  of  cut  Glox¬ 
inias.  The  president’s  class  was 
divided  between  Mrs.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Robins,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the 
best  single  Begonias.  He  divided  with 
Mr.  Ellison  for  the  double  Begonias, 
and  most  worthily  won  with  a  splendid 
lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
took  firsts  with  Tomatoes  and  Gladioli ; 
she  also  won  the  president’s  prize  for 
plant  in  bloom  with  a  well-flowered  Fuchsia,  while  a  bold -looking  Lilium 
auratum  secured  to  her  the  open  class  for  the  best  flowering  plant.  The 
prize  for  table  decoration  was  divided  between  Miss  Hunter  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  while  in  border  flowers  the  victor  was  Mrs.  Morris.  Mr. 
Tinsley  carried  off  the  special  prize  for  Carnations,  and  Misses  Hunter 
and  Davies,  Messrs.  Cangley,  Dale,  Morris,  and  Ellison  were  numbered 
among  the  winners  of  second  and  third  prizes. — R.  P.  R. 


Halesworth,  Suffolk. 

This  was  held  on  July  25th  in  the  grounds  kindly  lent  by  H.  A. 
Mullins,  Esq.  Three  marquees  were  erected  by  Messrs.  E.  Dennington 
and  Co.  of  Halesworth,  one  being  devoted  to  flowers  and  pot  plants, 
another  to  the  table  decorations,  and  a  third  to  the  cottagers’  exhibits. 
The  secretarial  duties  were  efficiently  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Roe,  who 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Tipple  (treasurer),  and  a  large  working 
committee.  The  weather  being  all  that  could  be  desired  there  was  a 
large  attendance  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  very  decent  show  of 
Roses,  Miss  Williams,  Wrentham,  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Upcher  and  other 
local  exhibitors  being  successful  prizewinners.  In  the  class  for  plants 
in  pots  Halesworth  exhibitors  were  to  the  front.  The  assortment  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  most  creditable,  the  Currants,  considering  the 
dryness  of  the  season,  being  very  large ;  whilst,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  the  Onions  were  the  finest  seen  at  any  show  in  the  neighbourhood 
this  year.  In  the  latter  class  Captain  L9vett- Scrivener  (a  prominent 
exhibitor  throughout)  was  first,  Mr.  Kerry  seoond,  and  Rev.  A.  R. 
Upcher  third.  The  table  deoorations  were  very  effectively  arranged, 
that  of  the  first  prizewinner,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Billing,  being  both  light  and 
tasteful.  The  band  of  the  F  Company  1st  V.B.S.R.,  under  the  direction 
of  Bugle-Major  F.  J.  Cowles,  played  a  capital  selection  of  music.  In 
the  evening,  when  there  was  again  a  large  attendance,  a  fancy  dress 
oycle  parade  was  held. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


Strawberries. —  Cleaning  Beds. — The  bulk  of  the  Strawberry  crop  is 
over,  and  attention  is  now  required  by  established  beds  in  the  matter 
of  removing  runners  and  weeds.  After  the  recent  heavy  rain  both 
runners  and  weeds  will  grow  remarkably  quickly,  and  become  aorowded 
mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  is  of  course  robbing  the  soil  of 
much  nutriment,  and  hindering  the  established  plants  receiving  a  due 
supply  of  food  and  moisture  for  building  up  the  buds  for  the  succeeding 
year.  Strong,  deep-rooted  weeds  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  in  the 
prooess  of  clearing  the  beds  a  good  opportunity  is  afforded  of  forking 
them  out  entirely.  If  runners  are  wanted  for  forming  new  beds  the 
best  of  them  must  be  selected  during  the  process  of  clearing,  removing 
all  weeds  and  superfluous  wires,  and  leaving  them  clear  upon  the 
ground,  ready  for  lifting  and  planting  at  the  first  opportunity,  if  that 
is  likely  to  be  soon.  If  not,  lift  and  plant  them  temporarily  on  good, 
firm,  but  not  rich  ground,  endeavouring  to  do  so  with  balls  of  soil 
attached. 

Mooting  Runners. — Where  young  and  promising  plantlets  are  not 
sufficiently  rooted,  small  mounds  of  soil  should  be  raised  about  them, 
and  they  may  be  secured  upon  them  with  pegs  or  a  stone.  They  will 
soon  root  into  the  material,  and  form  thrifty  young  plants  with  an 
abundance  of  roots.  Cut  off  the  wires  beyond  the  plantlet,  and  imme¬ 
diately  rooting  commences  detach  the  wire  from  the  parent  plant. 
Care  ought  to  betaken  to  root  only  runners  from  fruitful  plants.  Pots 
may  be  employed  to  root  the  runners  in  if  this  method  is  more 
convenient.  Partially  sink  the  pots  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  steady  them 
and  prevent  rapid  drying.  Secure  the  runners  on  the  soil  with  a  stone, 
and  give  water  daily  in  dry  weather.  Sometimes  water  will  be  necessary 
twice  daily. 

Spring -planted  Beds. — The  plants  ought  now  to  be  strong,  healthy, 
and  stocky.  Runners  will  again  be  forming  upon  them,  and  should  be 
removed  close  to  the  plants.  Also  clear  away  weeds,  and  slightly  hoe 
over  the  ground  between  the  rows.  Cleanliness  of  the  soil  will  all  be 
in  favour  of  the  plants  making  bold  crowns.  This  is  better  than  the 
production  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Mulching  the  soil  heavily  with  manure 
the  first  season  is  productive  of  the  latter  in  very  young  stock,  and 
should  not  be  practised. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Ntiv  Beds. — The  preparation  of  the  soil  for 
lantiDg  new  beds  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Deep 
igging,  if  not  trencbiDg,  is  essential,  and  the  application  of  plenty  of 
manure  well  worked  in.  Where  the  ground  has  not  been  well  worked 
for  some  time,  trenching  ought  to  be  the  rule,  especially  if  new  beds 
have  to  be  made  on  the  same  site  as  old  ones.  It  is  advisable  where 
practicable  to  prepare  a  fresh  situation,  as  Strawberries,  like  other 
things,  enjoy  a  change  of  ground.  In  trenching,  the  complete  reversal 
of  the  spit 8  of  soil  can  be  carried  out  if  the  subsoil  is  good,  but  if  this 
is  not  the  case  then  bastard  trenching  should  be  adopted  ;  that  is, 
deeply  working  the  gronnd,  but  leaving  the  spits  of  soil  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  Before  planting  make  the  ground  firm  by  treading 
well  in  dry  weather. 

Planting. — So  long  as  plants  are  well  prepared  by  seeing  that  they 
are  well  furnished  with  roots  before  transferring  them  to  their  position, 
there  is  but  little  fear  that  they  will  succeed.  If  rooted  in  pots  or 
turves  both  should  be  well  furnished  with  abundance  of  roots,  and  the 
material  must  be  moist.  From  the  open  lift  runners  with  balls  of  soil 
attached,  and  plant  at  once  without  the  soil  becoming  dry.  The  rows 
may  be  from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  itches  apart,  the  plants  being  placed 
from  18  to  22  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Should  the  weather  be  very 
dry  at  the  time  of  planting  place  each  plant  in  a  shallow  basin,  so 
that  water  can  be  readily  applied  until  they  are  established.  When 
they  have  an  ample  amount,  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots  planting  is 
an  easy  matter,  but  when  the  roots  are  bare  they  ought  to  be  spread 
out  on  small  mounds,  carefully  covering  them  from  the  crown  outwards 
in  order  not  to  turn  up  tie  points  of  the  roots.  Make  the  soil  firm 
about  them. 

Protecting  Wall  Fruit. — It  is  very  important  to  protect  ripe  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Cherries,  also  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  from 
attacks  by  birds,  wasps,  and  flies.  Very  choice  specimens  of  the 
former  fruits  may  be  separately  protected  by  enclosing  each  in  muslin 
bags,  which  will  also  prevent  them  being  injured  by  premature  falling. 
To  enclose  the  whole  trees  hexagon  netting  is  suitable  material,  and  ic 
ought  to  be  hung  so  that  it  is  able  to  catch  any  falling  fruits,  but  much 
fruit  may  be  gathered  in  excellent  condition  before  it  is  ready  to  fall. 
Many  wasps  and  flies  may  be  attracted  into  wide-mouthed  bottles  hung 
about  the  trees  if  these  are  half  filled  with  honey  water  or  sweetened 
beer.  In  old  walls  earwigs  and  woodlice  are  troublesome.  Their 
depredations  may  be  largely  prevented  by  giving  due  attention  at  the 


proper  time  to  filling  up  holes  and  cracks  between  the  bricks,  or 
repointing.  Ripe  Red  and  White  Currants  may  be  kept  some  time  on 
north  or  east  walls  if  a  good  net  is  hung  in  front.  The  side  shoots  may 
be  well  shortened  back  to  enable  the  fruit  having  the  benefit  of  a  good 
circulation  of  air,  and  so  that  the  net  can  hang  with  the  least  possible 
obstruction.  The  summer  pruning  of  wall  Plum  trees  should  be 
completed  in  order  that  the  ripening  fruit  may  be  protected  as  soon  as 
colouring  commences. — Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing, 

Cherry  House. — The  trees  that  were  started  early  in  the  year  are 
ripe  in  wood  and  plump  in  bud.  The  leaves,  too,  will  not  be  oapable  of 
much  further  effort  in  elaborating  the  sap  and  storing  it  in  the  buds 
and  adjacent  wood,  therefore  undue  excitement  will  cause  the  trees  to 
start  into  growth,  whioh  must  be  guarded  against  by  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influences  as  far  as  the  house  will  admit,  which  is  the  best 
means  of  averting  premature  growth,  to  which  the  Cherry  is  liable 
when  forced  year  after  year  successively.  The  border  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  parohingly  dry,  but  have  a  copious  supply  of  water 
when  necessary  for  keeping  it  in  a  moist  condition,  and  if  the  trees  are 
weak  afford  liquid  manure.  To  subdue  red  spider,  give  an  occasional 
watering  with  the  garden  engine  or  syringe,  and,  if  needful,  apply  an 
insecticide,  but  by  all  means  remove  the  roof-lights,  the  cleansing 
influence  of  rain  and  invigorating  tendency  of  dew,  with  the  thorough 
moistening  of  the  border,  having  a  beneficial  effect.  Black  fly,  or  Aphis 
cerasi,  oan  hardly  be  kept  from  Cherry  trees  for  any  length  of  time,  but 
the  leaves  and  wood  at  this  season,  from  their  hard  texture,  are  not 
inviting  to  them,  yet  if  they  appear  on  the  laterals  promptly  use 
quassia  extract,  nicotine  soap,  tobacco  water,  or  dust  the  affected  parts 
with  snuff  or  tobacco  powder  after  damping  them.  The  narcotic  is 
fatal  to  these  somewhat  hardly-killed  inseots,  and  it  deters  egg 
deposition  on  the  young  shoots. 

Cherry  trees  in  pots  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  fruits  grown 
that  way  ;  they  offer  such  a  variety,  and  afford  fruit  o'er  so  long  a. 
period,  that  it  is  remarkable  they  are  not  more  commonly  seen.  With 
very  slight  forcing  they  ripen  the  crop  in  May,  and  continue  to  afford 
a  succession  up  to  August.  In  a  house  without  heat,  but  light  and 
well  ventilated,  ripe  Cherries  can  be  had  early  in  June,  and  a 
succession  may  be  maintained,  with  proper  care,  up  to  September 
inclusive.  Belle  d’Ot  leans,  Early  Rivers,  Empress  Eugenie,  May 
Duke,  Arohduke,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Eagle,  Emperor  Francis, 
Florence,  and  many  other  varieties  are  excellent.  For  planting  out, 
Early  Rivers,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  and  Black  Tartarian  afford 
good  crops  of  large  fruit.  Trees  in  pots  must  be  regularly  watered 
and  syringed  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  health  as  loug  as  possible. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Early  Forced  Trees.  —  In  the  houses 
started  in  December  or  January  to  give  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  early 
in  May,  the  trees  will  soon  part  with  some  of  their  lerves,  but  it  must 
not  be  accelerated  by  the  roots  being  deprived  of  moisture,  for  it  is 
important  that  the  soil  be  kept  in  a  moist  yet  not  a  saturated 
condition,  as  the  former  will  .cause  the  buds  to  drop  and  the  latter 
induce  premature  growth,  both  of  whioh  must  be  guarded  against. 
As  a  safeguard  against  casting  the  buds,  allow  such  lateral  extension 
as  is  necessary  to  appropriate  any  excess  of  sap,  a  few  green  laterals 
doing  that  perfectly.  Eaily  forced  trees  do  not  usually  make  strong 
growth,  and  they  form  far  too  many  blossom  buds,  therefore  the 
pruning  needs  to  be  carefully  performed,  as  many  are  mainly  studded 
with  that  description  of  buds,  with  wood  buds  at  the  base  and 
extremity  only,  and  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  wood  bud  at  the  latter 
point,  not  cutting  back  next  year’s  bearing  wood  unless  the  shoots  are 
of  great  length,  and  then  to  a  wood  bud.  Where  disbudding  has  been 
properly  attended  to,  no  more  wood  being  retained  than  is  required 
to  replace  the  bearing  shoots  of  the  current  year  and  to  renew  worn- 
out  growths,  as  well  as  to  supply  wood  for  the  proper  extension  of  the 
trees,  very  little  pruning  will  be  needed.  Weakly  trees  require  the 
smaller  growths  out  out,  so  as  to  impart  more  vigour  to  those  retained, 
for  the  weak  shoots  afford  much  smaller  fruit  than  the  moderately 
vigorous  and  well-ripened  growths.  Some  trees  grow  too  vigorously, 
and  must  be  lifted  to  induce  a  sturdy  fruitful  habit,  and  weakly  trees 
should  have  the  old  soil  carefully  removed  from  amongst  the  roots, 
supplying  fresh  turfy  loam  of  a  calcareo-argillaceous  nature.  Give  a 
good  watering  both  to  the  lifted  trees  and  to  those  that  have  had 
the  soil  removed  about  the  roots.  These  operations  require  to  be 
performed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  mature  and  before  they  fall  from 
i  he  trees,  syringing  the  trees  and  shading  whilst  the  work  is  in  progress, 
and  for  a  few  days  afterwards  if  the  weather  is  bright. 

Succession  Houses. — As  the  fruit  is  cleared  from  individual  trees 
cut  away  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit  unless  required  for  extension, 
and  all  the  shoots  where  the  growths  are  too  crowded  should  be  thinned. 
This  will  allow  of  cleaning  operations  being  more  effectively  performed, 
it  being  imperative  that  the  foliage  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  With 
the  freer  access  of  light  and  air  the  buds  will  form  perfectly  and  the 
wood  ripen  thoroughly,  provided  attention  is  given  to  a  due  supply  of 
water  to  th'e'rCofce.  The  house  will  need  full  ventilation  day  and  night, 
and  where  the  roof-lights  are  movable  and  the  trees  not  very  vigorous 
ihey  may  be  removed  when  the  buds  are  plumped.  Where  the  fruit  is 
ripening  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  enhance  the  quality  considerably, 
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supplying  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  and 
securing  air  moisture  by  damping  the  floor  and  borders  in  the  morning 
andjafternoon,  as  an  arid  atmosphere  favours  thrips  and  red  spider,  and 
the  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage  ;  dryness  at  the  roots  also  favours 
these  pests,  tends  to  the  fruit  ripening  unduly,  and  may  render  it 
mealy.  A  slight  shade  is  sometimes  beneficial  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  and  the  apex  of  the  fruit  fully  exposed  to  its  rays  beneath 
large  panes  of  glass,  to  prevent  the  fruit  ripening  too  quickly  and 
becoming  discoloured  at  the  apex,  or  when  it  ripens  in  exoess  of  the 
demands.  Ants  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  on  suoh  fruits, 
especially  Nectarines,  eating  into  the  choicest  at  the  apex.  Poisons 
are  not  safe  to  use  at  such  times.  The  most  suitable  means  of  riddance 
is  to  place  some  partially  picked  bones,  such  as  come  from  table,  in 
their  haunts,  and  when  they  are  feeding  on  the  meat  place  them  in 
boiling  water.  The  bait  should  be  dried  before  using  again,  and  this 
persisted  in  will  clear  a  house  of  the  ants. 

Late  Houses. — The  wood  should  be  laid  in  thinner  than  is  customary 
with  trees  in  earlier  houses,  so  as  to  give  it  a  better  chance  to  ripen, 
and  the  foliage  advantage  to  assimilate  food,  and  store  it  up  in  the 
wood,  whilst  the  buds  are  perfectly  formed.  Attend,  therefore,  to 
thinning  and  regulating  the  growths.  Gross  shoots  tend  to  impoverish 
the  weaker,  appropriate  an  undue  amount  of  sap,  prevent  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  nourishment,  and  are  seldom  fruitful ;  they  mostly 
fall  a  prey  to  gum  disease,  and  are  best  removed  in  favour  of  less 
exuberant  growths, 
striving  to  secure 
an  even  spread  of 
moderately  strong 
short -jointed  wood. 

Ventilate  freely  in 
the  early  part  of 
the  day,  allow  a 
good  heat  from  sun 
through  the  day, 
and  close  in  good 
time,  so  as  to  run 
up  to  85°.  This  will 
only  be  necessary 
where  the  fruit  is 
required  accele¬ 
rated  in  ripeniDg. 

Sun  heat  will  not 
do  any  harm  after 
evaporation  has 
been  going  on  for 
some  time,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  admit 
a  little  air  before 
nightfall  to  allow 
the  pent-up  mois¬ 
ture  to  escape,  and 
the  gradual  cooling 
of  the  house  will 
induce  rest.  Early 
ventilation  is 
necessary  for  the 

solidification  of  the  growth.  Forcible  syringings  will  keep  the  trees 
free  from  red  spider,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen.  Keep  the  borders  well  supplied  with  water  or 
liquid  manure. — St.  Albans. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


•  • 


Peach  blister,  with  accompanying  fungus  Ascomycees  deformans. 


Next  Week’s  Events, 

Saturday,  August  10th.  —  Nelson  and  District  Horticultural  and 
Industrial  Art  Society’s  Annual  Show;  Keighley  Horticultural 
Society. 

Tuesday,  August  13th. — R.H.S.  Committees. 

Wednesday,  August  14th. — Clevedon  Exhibition;  Sevenoaks  Exhibition. 


Phenological  Observations. 


August  9th  to  August  15th. 


9  Fri.  Linnet’s  song  ceases. 

10  Sat.  Silver-spotted  skipper  butterfly  seen. 

11  Sun.  Dog  days  end. 

12  Mon.  Swallows  and  martens  congregate. 

13  Tu.  Marten’s  second  brood  fledged. 

14  Wed.  Goldfinch’s  song  ceases. 

15  Thr.  Staphyline  seen. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


Common  Ragwort. 
Common  Balsam. 
China  Aster. 

Tall  Marsh  Sowthistle. 
Marsh  Groundsel. 
Zinnia. 

Virgin’s  Bower. 


Trade  Catalogue  Reseif«d. 

Little  &  Ballantvne,  Carlisle. — Bulb  Cata’ogue. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  mitre  Court  chamber!,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Cucumbers  Diseased  (R.  M.). — The  soil  is  too  rich  and  too  moist; 
the  atmospherio  temperature  is  too  low. 

Peach  Blister  ( Amateur ). — Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  Peach  trees  ?  All  the  leaves  are  like  those  I  send.  I  am  anxious 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  remedy.  [The  samples  sent 
to  us  are  blistered.  An  engraving  of  blistered  leaves,  prepared  after  a 
microscopical  examination,  is  given  herewith.  In  the  cut,  A  shows  the 

Peach  blister  as 
commonly  seen ; 
when  the  fungus 
is  present  a  white 
bloom  may  here 
and  there  be  de¬ 
tected  on  the  red 
blister,  and  this 
bloom  when  mag¬ 
nified  one  thousand 
diameters  linear  is 
seen  as  shown  at  B. 
It  is  excessively 
minute  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the 
thickness  of  the 
leaf  and  its  com¬ 
ponent  cells ;  the 
latter  magnified  to 
the  same  scale  are 
seen  at  c.  The 
fungus  consists  of 
a  stratum  of  tine 
threads,  which 
throw  up  a  series 
of  small  flask-like 
bodies  (asci)  filled 
with  spores,  the 
flasks  being  mixed 
with  necklace-like 
growths  D,  which 
are  clearly  a 

second  form  of  fruit.  Each  ascus,  or  flask,  contains  eight  spores,  which 
at  certain  moments  open  at  the  top,  as  at  e,  and  discharge  their  spores 
(which  are  analogous  with  seeds)  into  the  air  to  continue  the  existence 
of  the  species  elsewhere.  This  shows  most  clearly  the  funguB  (Asoo- 
myces  deformans),  which  was  working  suoh  mischief  in  the  leaves. 
You  will  now  see  what  is  the  matter  with  your  Peach  leaves ;  but  as  to 
the  cause  of  it  there  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion.  The  majority  of 
scientific  men  regard  the  fungus  as  the  actual  cause  of  the  evil ;  the 
majority  of  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it  as  the  results  of  a 
predisposing  cause — namely,  cold  winds  that  check  the  growth  of  the 
leaves  and  rupture  the  sap  vessels,  thus  providing  a  suitable  nidus 
for  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  the  corroding  parasite.  An 
excellent  gardener  has  written  : — “  Peach  blister  is  caused  by  the 
exposure  of  the  expanding  foliage  to  the  influence  of  frost  or  cold 
cutting  winds.  Here  are  a  few  examples  : — 1,  Upon  a  west  wall  every 
tree  is  perfectly  healthy,  with  a  free,  strong,  unchecked  young  growth 
clothed  with  fine  foliage,  perfectly  clear  and  quite  free  from  blister  or 
blemish  of  any  kind.  2,  Upon  a  south  outer  wall,  along  which  the  cold 
east  wind  swept  unchecked,  the  foliage  of  every  tree,  both  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  is  much  blistered ;  but  some  leaves  are  quite  sound,  and 
these  are  near  the  base  of  the  shoots,  and  have  had  the  shelter  of  the 
tips  of  surrounding  shoots.  Still  clearer  evidence  of  the  soathing  power 
of  the  cold  wind  is  gained  from  a  few  shoots  which,  springing  out 
farther  from  the  wall  than  the  others,  have  their  projecting  tips 
entirely  affected  by  blister — leaves,  leafstalks,  and  the  soft  young 
wood  itself  are  all  discoloured,  swollen,  and  contorted,  having  a  miserable, 
sickly,  gonty  appearance.  3,  Upon  a  south  inner  wall  all  the  trees  near 
the  east  end,  and  therefore  having  the  shelter  of  the  east  wall,  are 
quite  sound ;  but  further  on,  where  the  trees  are  more  exposed,  they 
are  affected  by  blister  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  such 
exposure.  Cold  ungenial  weather  is  the  sole  cause,  and  we  have  the 
remedy  in  our  hands  by  planting  on  a  south-western  aspect,  and  by 
affording  suitable  protection  to  trees  in  more  exposed  situations.] 
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Names  of  Fruit  (S.  B .). — It  is  a  difficult  matter  at  aDy  time  to  name 
Strawberries  unless  they  are  seen  growing,  but  the  three  you  sent  were 
quite  smashed,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  do  so. 

Spraying  Apparatus  ( W.  S.).  —  A  good  and  simple  sprayer  is 
Vermorel’s  knapsack  spraying  pump  “  Eclair.”  It  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Clark  &  Co.,  20,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London,  E.C., 
price  36s.  6d. 

Names  of  Plants  (P.  E.  R.). — 1,  Athyrium  Filix-fccmina  (Lady  Fern)  ; 
2  and  3  are  the  same  as  No.  1 ;  the  species  varies  considerably.  No.  4, 
Lastrea  dilatata,  the  Broad  Buckler  Fern.  ( A .  L.  S.). — Polygonum 
lanigerum  ;  2,  Arundo  Donax ;  3>  Agrostis  nebulosa ;  4,  Bromus 
sterlis ;  5,  Bromus  maximus. 

Old  Mortar  {Amateur). — We  presume  the  old  mortar  is  that  from  an 
old  building,  and  in  that  caBe  resolved  into  carbonate  of  lime  with 
siliceous  matter,  in  which  state,  freed  from  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  old 
laths  liable  to  foster  fungi,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  the  shrubs  and 
plants  you  mention,  not  injurious  to  any,  and  all  the  better  with  than 
without  it.  Lime  is  a  large  constituent  of  all  the  shrubs  and  plantB 
you  name,  as  found  by  the  analyses  of  their  ashes,  and  a  supply  is 
necessary  for  their  health,  growth,  flowering,  and  even  seed  or  fruit 
production.  To  single  out  any  would  be  invidious,  as  a  judicious 
dressing  of  old  mortar  would  benefit  all  of  them,  especially  where  the 
ground  is  deficient  of  lime.  The  old  mortar  is  not  only  a  good  thing 
for  Carnations,  Pinks,  &o.,  but  for  all  kinds  of  plants  not  naturally 
growing  in  peat  and  bog  soils.  If  the  old  mortar  is  suoh  as  has  been 
left  over  in  building  operations,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  it  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  a  few  weeks  before  digging  in. 

Blight  on  Chrysanthemum  Leaves  {M.  U.  M.).  —  The  leaves  are 
infested  with  mildew,  Erysiphe  Linki  in  the  oonidial  stage,  and  is  a 
common  parasite  on  Artemisia.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  or 
syringing  the  plants  with  potassium  sulphide  solution,  1  oz.  of  potassium 
sulphide,  popularly  known  as  liver  of  sulphur,  to  2J  gallons  of  water. 
Dissolve  the  sulphide  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  make  up  to  2A  gallons 
with  cold  water.  This  is  a  relatively  clear  liquid,  though  having  a 
milky  appearance,  and  may  be  used  without  clogging  at  the  nozzle  of 
the  sprayer.  It  is  not  only  effective  against  mildew,  but  has  proved 
successful,  when  taken  in  time,  against  the  Chrysanthemum  rust, 
Pucoinia  hieraci  or  tanaceti.  The  solution  has  a  bad  smell  and  discolours 
paint.  Not  so  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  prepared  as 
follows :  —  Water  9  gallons ;  strong  aqua  ammonia,  26°  strength, 
12  fluid  ozs. ;  copper  carbonate  1£  oz.  The  copper  carbonate  is  first 
made  into  a  thin  paste  by  adding  sufficient  water.  The  ammonia  water 
is  then  slowly  added,  when  a  deep  blue  solution  is  obtained,  which  does 
not  become  cloudy  when  diluted  to  9  gallons.  This,  being  a  perfectly 
clear  liquid,  can  be  used  in  greenhouses  and  elsewhere,  where  other 
preparations  are  objectionable,  and  is  very  effective  against  parasitic 
fungi  having  superficial  mycelium,  such  as  Chrysanthemum,  Hop,  and 
Rose  mildew. 

Tomato  Sauce  Making  for  Winter  Use  (£?.  W.  D.). — The  so-called 
sauces  are  really  ketchups,  one  of  the  best  made  as  follows  : — Wash 
half  a  bushel  of  ripe  Tomatoes,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  remove  all  green 
portions,  as  they  injure  the  colour.  Cook  until  soft,  then  strain  through 
a  sieve,  pressing  well  to  obtain  the  pulp.  For  this  quantity  allow  half 
an  ounce  of  cayenne  pepper  and  a  scant  teacupful  of  salt.  Stir  these 
into  the  ketchup.  The  spices,  being  dark,  will  injure  the  colour  if  ground 
and  put  in  loose.  To  avoid  this,  bruise  an  ounce  each  of  white  cloves, 
cinnamon,  allspice,  mace,  celery  seed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  black 
peppercorns.  Tie  them  securely  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and  when  the 
strained  Tomatoes  have  boiled  an  hour  and  a  half,  put  in  the  bag  of 
spices  and  boil  as  much  longer.  Add  a  quart  of  good  cider  vinegar, 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  turn  into  a  stone  jar  to  cool,  after  which  mix 
a  pint  of  brandy  or  pure  spirits  thoroughly  with  the  ketchup  and  bottle 
it,  putting  a  strip  of  Horseradish  root  in  each.  Use  new  corks  to  fit 
the  bottles,  soak  them  in  hot  water,  then  pound  in  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  cut  the  cork  off  even  with  the  top.  Make  a  oement  by  melting 
together  two  ounces  of  resin  and  one  each  of  beeswax  and  gum-shellac. 
Invert  each  bottle  into  the  hot  cement,  and,  when  cold,  dip  again. 
Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Perhaps  you  only  wish  to  store  the 
Tomatoes  for  winter  use.  In  that  case,  make  a  brine  of  salt  and  water 
strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg  ;  select  perfectly  ripe  Tomatoes,  and 
place  them,  without  pressing  them,  in  a  stone  or  glazed  earthenware 
jar  with  a  deep  plate,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  presses  upon  the  fruit, 
and  by  this  simple  process  Tomatoes  may  be  stored  more  than  a  year 
without  attention.  Before  cooking  them  they  should  be  soaked  in 
fresh  water  for  several  hours. 


Publications  Received. —  “  Gartenflora,”  containing  coloured 
plate  of  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Caledonia.  “Pacifio  Coast 
Fruit  World.”  ‘‘Agricultural  Economist,”  August  1st;  contents: 
State  grading  of  produce,  Agriculture  in  the  twentieth  century,  &c. 
“  Reports  of  the  British  South  African  Company  on  the  Administration 
of  Rhodesia,”  1898-1900  (printed  for  the  information  of  shareholders). 
Special  attention  is  directed  to  pages  31,  81-5  in  part  i.,  and  pages 
180,  201  in  part  iii.,  also  pages  283  to  296,  and  299  to  306  in  part  iv., 
regarding  fruit  farming,  flora  and  fauna,  and  local  progress.  The 
Company’s  address  is  15,  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C.  “  The 
Woman’s  Agricultural  Times.” 


Spotted  Buff  Moth. 

About  this  time  that  caterpillar  of  indisoriminating  palate  prevails, 
which  is  the  larva  of  the  Spotted  Buff  moth  (Spilosoma  lubricipeda  of 
some  entomologists,  and  Bombyx  lubricipeda  of  others).  No  green 
leaves  seem  to  come  amiss  to  this  voracious  caterpillar — those  of  the 
Elder,  Turnip,  Carrot,  Mint,  Scarlet  Runner,  and  Broad  Bean  are  only 
a  few  that  have  been  known  to  be  devastated  by  the  same  broods ;  and  it 
has  been  justly  observed  that,  if  these  creatures  ever  prevailed 
extensively,  they  would  sweep  away  our  crops  as  effectively  as  a  plague 
of  locusts.  The  back  of  the  caterpillar  is  a  dark  greenish  brown,  and 
the  under  side  considerably  paler,  and  rather  greener.  The  two  colours 
are  separated  by  a  waving  white  line  down  each  side,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  brushes  of  reddish  brown  hair.  It  changes  to  a  black 

shining  chrysalis,  wrapped  in  an  oval 
coooon  composed  of  silk  and  the  hairs 
of  its  body,  and  attached  to  some 
fallen  leaf.  In  this  it  remains  through 
the  winter,  and  the  moth  comes  forth 
in  May  or  June.  The  moth  is  rather 
more  than  lj  inch  across  the  expanded 
fore-wings,  which  are  yellowish  buff 
coloured,  and  the  hind-wings  are  rather 
paler.  All  the  wings  are  spotted  with 
Spotted  Buff  Moth.  black,  often  as  represented  in  our 

drawing,  but  frequently  the  spots  are 
larger,  and  running  more  together.  The  antennae  and  legs  are  black, 
and  the  body  is  orange  coloured,  with  rows  of  black  spots  down  the 
back,  sidep,  and  underneath.  Both  the  moth  and  the  caterpillar  should 
be  sedulously  sought  for  and  destroyed. 

- - 


Co  vent  Garden  market. — August  7  th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


Apricots,  20s., 24s.  ...box 

„  4  sieve  . 

Bananas  . 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 


a.  d.  s.  d. 

1  Oto  1  3 

4  0  6  0 

8  0  12  0 

2  0  4  0 

10  16 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,  Muscat  .  2  0  to  3  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ...  24  0  30  0 

Melons,  each  .  10  20 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each  4  6  6  0 


Average 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 

2  0  to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  1J  to  0  2 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

0  8 

0  9 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

4  0 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

3  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Peas,  bush . 

4  0 

0  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

3  0 

4  0 

Potatoes,  new  English,  ct. 

4  0 

6  0 

Chicory,  Belgian,  lb 

0  4 

0  0 

Radishes,  doz . .  . 

0  6 

0  9 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  0 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  4 

0  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

4  0 

5  0 

Endive,  doz  . 

1  3 

2  0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ... 

0  3 

0  4 

Greens,  bush . 

1  0 

1  6 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  8 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  2 

1  6 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

.  5  0tol2  0 

.  12  0  30  0 


Lralias,  doz . 

Lraucaria,  doz. 

Lspidistra,  doz.  . . 18  0 

Campanula,  pyramid,  doz.  10  0 
„  isophylla  ...  4  0 

Irotons,  doz . 18  0 

Iracaena,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0 
Iracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ...  9  0 

forns,  var.,  doz .  4  0 

i’ems,  small,  100  10  0 

ileus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0 
foliage  plants,  var.,  each  1  0 


36  0 
12  0 
6  0 
30  0 
30  0 
18  0 
18  0 
16  0 
12  0 
5 


Fuchsias  . 

Geraniums,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  pink,  doz . 

„  King  of  Denmark.doz. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
3  0  to  4  0 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
18  0 


4  0 
4  0 
4  0 
24  0 


0 


Lycopodiums, doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 
Mignonette,  doz.  ... 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

„  specimens  ... 


Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs. 
Gypsopliila,  doz.  bnchs. 
Lilium  lancifolium  album 
„  „  rubrum 

„  longiflorum . 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs  12 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs .  2 

Mignonette,  English,  doz.  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers. 

d.  s. d. 

Oto 2  0 
6  0  0 

0  18  0 

0  4  0 

6  2  0 


•  8.  i 
1 
0 
15 
3 
1 


Marguerites,  white,  doz 
bunches . 


9 

0 

0 

0 

.  3 

0 

4 

0 

.  3 

0 

4 

0 

.  6 

0 

0 

0 

.  6 

0 

9 

0 

.  15 

0 

30 

0 

.  21 

0 

63 

0 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

!  i 

Oto  2 

0 

.  0 

6 

1 

0 

0  0 
0  0 


Odontoglossums  .  3  0  4  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

0  0  0  „  pink,  doz . 

0  6  0  „  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

0  0  0  ,,  red,  doz . 

9  10  Smilax,  bunch . 

0  16  Stephanotis,  doz . 

6  2  0  Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  18  0  |  Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches .  2  0  0  0 

0  3  0  ,,  coloured, doz.bnchs.  2  0  0  0 

9  16  Tuberoses,  gross  .  16  0  0 
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Tlje  Future  of  % 


After  the  remarks  which  were  published  not  long  ago  in  this 
column  on  the  above  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  a  high 
authority  as  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  writing  in  such  strong  condemnation 
of  the  proposed  permanent  settlement  at  Ealmg.  His  arguments  are 
almost  unanswerable,  and  we  are  in  complete  agreement  with  his 
remarks,  that  the  great  bulk  of  members  of  the  society  are  so  strongly 
against  the  policy  of  the  council,  that  persistence  in  it  will  lead  to  a 
very  serious  diminution  in  the  membership  roll.  No  one  can  have  read 
the  reports  of  council  meetings,  with  the  lists  of  new  members  elected, 
without  noticing  the  powerful  effect  of  the  locality  of  each  year’s  show 
in  keeping  up  the  roll  of  members.  A  close  examination  shows  that 
40  per  cent,  of  the  new  members  in  each  year  reside  within  a 
moderate  radius  of  the  site  of  the  show.  The  society  is  evidently 
committed  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  at  Ealing,  but  as  Mr.  Sutton 
urges,  this  might  be  a  good  investment.  To  spend  £30,000  more  in 
laying  out  the  ground  and  in  buildings  is  a  much  more  serious  matter, 
and  may,  if  the  support  of  many  members  be  withdrawn,  involve  the 
society  in  utter  ruin.  It  is  against  such  a  casting  away  of  the  boats 
that  Mr.  Sutton  pleads  most  strongly,  and  it  is  time  that  the  general 
mass  of  members  bestirred  i'self  in  supporting  him  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Rural  “EcoI|omy.’, 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  the  course  of  instruc  ion  which  has 
been  instituted  by  the  City  of  Edinburgh  for  the  past  two  years,  at  a 
cost  of  £600  per  annum.  We  are  constantly  being  told  that  our 
methods  are  behind  those  of  other  countries,  and  that  what  agriculture 
wants  is  more  science.  Well,  here  is  the  cost  of  the  “  Rural  Economy  ” 
classes  for  the  last  session  : — 


10  students,  Agricultural  Chemistry 
4  „  Veterinary  Hygiene... 

3  „  Agricultural  Botany... 

4  ,,  Forestry  . 


.^280 
.  75 

.  50 

.  100 


Besides  this,  the  Highland  Society  made  a  grant  of  £50  to  the 
forestry  class,  so  that  altogether  the  cost  per  student  in  this  subject 
was  £37  10s.  £650  were  expended  in  the  tuition  of  twenty-one 

i  'iipils.  This  is  “rural  economy”  as  practised  by  a  “  city  corporation.” 
I  here  is  either  great  waste  of  money  or  a  great  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  opportunities  offered.  It  would  almost  appear  that  even  in 
Scotland  the  farmer,  or  would-be  farmer,  looks  upon  scientific 
knowledge  as  superfluous.  Are  there  any  other  means  of  inducing 
a  greater  thirst  lor  knowledge  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  if  a  few 
great  landlords  were  to  insist  on  an  agricultural  degree,  or  similar 
qualification,  in  rural  science  before  admitting  new  tenants  ?  What 
a  howl  there  would  be  ! 


FatteniDg  Poultry. 

Farmyards  are  now  teeming  with  chickens  in  every  state  of 
development,  and  a  thinning  out  process  will  ere  long  have  to  be 
commenced.  The  demands  on  the  corn  supply  will  latterly  have  been 
very  great,  but  on  arable  farms  will  shortly  be  relieved  by  the  advent 
of  the  new  grain  into  the  stackyard.  Country  markets  will  for  the 
next  few  months  be  glutted  with  young  fowls,  fairly  well  grown, 
perhaps,  but  practically  unfed.  Not  one-fifth  of  the  poultry  which  is 
brought  into  many  markets  is  really  fit  for  the  table.  The  birds  run 
about  the  >ards  and  fields  picking  up  a  living  where  they  can, 
assisted  perhaps  by  a  small  allowance  of  poor  grain  thrown  from  the 
granary  door  in  the  morning.  The  evening  before  market  day  the 
perches  are  looked  over,  and  a  few  of  the  least  attenuated  chosen  for 
■disposal  next  day.  Ti  e  hucksters,  who  are  the  chief  buyers,  naturally 
have  not  to  look  far  for  reasons  for  offering  a  low  price,  knowing  that 
they  will  have  to  put  the  birds  up  and  fatten  them  before  they  can 
profitably  dispose  of  them.  Thus  the  farmer’s  wife  often  receives  but 


2s.  9d.  or  3s.  per  couple  for  the  skeletons,  which  after  three  weeks 
fattening  the  poulterer  sells  dressed  at  3s.  each. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  artificial  fattening  is  the  only  way  to  get 
the  quality  of  market  fowls  improved  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
Sussex  and  Surrey  fowls,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  cramming  is 
so  absolutely  necessary,  although  the  use  of  a  machine  makes  the 
process  easier  and  more  certain.  The  crucial  point  seems  to  be  the 
food  used  in  fattening.  Sussex  ground  oats — a  meal  not  entirely 
composed  of  the  oat,  but  a  mixture  of  that  and  other  cereals — is  by 
many  considered  to  be  the  only  food  which  produces  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the  large  quantity  of  it  that 
is  used  is  a  proof  of  its  excellent  qualities.  Mr.  H.  A.  Cathcart,  who 
recently  managed  the  poultry  at  Birdsall,  Lord  Middleton’s  place  in 
Yorkshire,  in  an  article  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal, 
tells  us  that  he  concocted  a  feeding  mixture  of  sharps,  oatmeal, 
barleymeal,  and  very  finely  chopped  hay,  containing  only  soft  and 
young  grass.  “  The  hay,”  he  thought,  “  would  act  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  husk  of  cereals,  but  would  be  more  easily  digested  by  the 
fowls,  and  contain  more  nourishment.  In  mixing,  the  hay  was  first 
steamed  for  about  twelve  hours,  so  that  it  was  quite  soft  when  mixed 
with  the  meal.  This  mixture  seemed  to  be  much  appreciated  by  the 
fowls,  and  was  very  much  cheaper  than  Sussex  ground  oats.  As  Mr. 
Cathcart  was  very  successful  in  his  fattening,  it  is  also  important  to 
note  that  he  used  no  milk  other  than  fresh,  and  strictly  tabooed  the 
sour  milk,  so  strongly  recommended  in  many  quarters.  He  also 
warns  poultry  feeders  against  overcramming,  especially  during  the 
first  few  days.  It  is  flesh  that  is  required,  not  internal  fat  ;  and  the 
bird  must  have  sufficient  time  given  it  wherein  to  lay  on  this  flesh. 
The  general  conclusion  we  come  to  is,  that  a  bird  may  be  kept  in 
confinement  and  fed  on  flesh-forming  foods  naturally  administered  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  the  cramming  process  with  more  fat-forming 
food  reserved  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Last  week  we  had  received  sufficient  rain  for  present  needs,  but  no 
more.  Since  then  we  have  had  two  really  good  and  copious  rains,  and 
everything  is  satisfied.  Even  the  Potato  ridges  must  have  been  fairly 
soaked,  and  will  require  no  more  moisture  at  present.  Despondent 
spirits  are  already  prophesying  a  wet  harvest.  Fortunately,  they  know 
little  about  it,  and  the  weather  is  e’en  now  giving  them  the  lie  by 
settling  quietly  down  again,  as  if  for  another  hot  spell.  As  usual,  when 
harvest  is  near  the  rain  has  had  a  ripening  effect  on  the  Barley,  and 
must  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  good  to  the  quality  of  it.  The 
sight  of  a  laid  patch  is  so  rare  that  it  must  be  a  fine  time  for  the  self- 
binders.  Though  not  on  the  heavy  side,  the  Barleys  about  here  seem 
to  have  hit  a  very  happy,  and  what  should  be  a  profitable  medium,  if  we 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  harvest  them  well. 

Much  less  has  been  heard  as  to  the  diamond-backs,  and  the 
visitation  iB  certainly  much  slighter  than  that  of  1891.  Accounts  of 
the  Turnips  are  generally  much  brighter,  and  we  hope  our  original 
forecast  may  be  correct  at  last.  At  any  rate,  they  have  all  come 
quickly  enough  to  the  hoe,  and  there  should  be  no  belated  work 
amongst  Turnips  during  harvest  time. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  about  Mangold,  for  one  or  two  of  our 
neighbours  are  busy  striking  out  now  the  plants  which  did  not 
germinate  until  the  midsummer  rains.  The  work  is  being  done  with 
6-iuch  hoes  to  leave  them  fairly  thick,  for  they  have  not  time  now  to 
get  very  large,  and  three  small  ones  must  try  to  get  as  big  as  two  large 
ones.  The  second  singling  and  weeding  will  be  rather  troublesome, 
for  it  must  be  done  before  the  harvest  is  in. 

The  horses  have  not  had  muoh  midsummer  rest,  but  it  has  been 
possible  to  turn  away  the  three-year-olds.  What  with  skerrying  and 
coal  leading  there  is  regular  work  for  all  those  which  are  still  up.  Coal 
prices  are  held  up  too  high  by  the  merchants  to  encourage  farmers  to 
lay  in  large  stocks,  and  the  general  coal  carting,  so  much  in  evidenoe  in 
most  years,  has  this  season  been  hardly  notioeable. 

Lambs  have  been  left  with  their  dams  longer  than  usual,  but  have 
now  been  separated,  the  ewes  being  removed  to  a  distance  and  to  a  very 
bare  pasture,  a  thing  not  difficult  to  provide.  The  lambs  will  have  to 
remain  on  the  old  pastures  for  some  time,  there  being  no  change  of  food 
available  yet. 

- - 

Canada’s  Crops. — Reports  received  at  Winnipeg  from  all  parts  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories  indicate  that  the  crops  in  those  parts 
average  40  to  50  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre  in  many  localities.  Mr. 
Cassell,  the  warehouse  commissioner,  estimates  the  total  yield  at 
60,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  M’Innis,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  places  it  at  55,000,000  bushels,  while  Mr. 
T.  F.  Bready,  a  grain  dealer,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority,  puts  it 
up  to  65,000,000.  It  has  been  a  wonderfully  good  season  for  the  West. 
There  are  40,000  farmers  now  in  the  West,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
25,000  harvest  labourers  to  gather  the  crop,  which  is  heavy  and  thick, 
and  at  least  8,000,000  lbs.  of  binder  twine  will  be  required. 
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CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 


WB.  CUTBOSH  &  SON, 

Hiehgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N„ 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


CARNATIONS. 

The  undernoted  are  Two  Exceptionally  Fine  New 
Varieties ,  suitable  either  for  pots  or  outside. 

DUCHESS  OF  ROXBURGHE. 

striped  with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra 
n^TTnJ- ld..hellcfr©pe.  (See  illustration  in  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  July  25th,  1901.)  Per  dozen,  21/-. 

SIR  R.  WALD  IE- GRIFFITH. 

A  grand  novelty  of  a  perfectly  unique  shade  of  colour, 
being  a  rich  orange-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber 
Clove-scented.  Per  dozen,  40/-. 

MALMAISONS  and  many  other  varieties. 

Descriptive  Cultural  Catalogue  on  app I ication . 

LAING  So  MATHER, 

KELSO  -  ON  -  TWEED. 


SCHIZANTHUS  WISETONENSIS,”* 

Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  1900. 
r  irst  Class  Certificate,  Manchester,  1901. 
Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1901. 

Highest  Possible  Award,  Ghent,  1901. 

HUGH  LOW  «SC  Co. 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  this  charming  novelty. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  NURSERY,  MIDDLESEX. 

Arthur  Young’s 

TOUR  THROUGH  IRELAND 

“YEARS  SINCE.” 

t\ho  would  have  thought  that  in  after  years  a  follower 
of  Arthur  I  oung,  as  a  tree  planter  in  Ireland,  with 
spade  husbandry  (my  grandfather),  that  the  latter’s  grandson 
would  be  growing  Bulbs  in  the  Co.  Cork,  and  sending  a 
COLLECTION  of  TULIPS  to  the  Great  TEMPLE 
SHOW,  1901,  and  get  a  Silver  Medal,  without  any 
portion  of  same  exhibit  being  gathered  anywhere  but  on 
“  Ard  Cairn  grounds.” 

Send  your  orders  to  the  same  “  Green  Isle”  that  Young 
wrote  about  so  fervently.  Bother  politics  and  the  pro- 
Boer  press.  Didustry  and  thrift  will  yet  save  Ireland. 

WRITE 

w.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND 

E  O  R  LIST, 

Bulb  Grower,  CORK.. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  EXTRA  FINE  POT 
PLANTS  AND  RUNNERS  of 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Cultural  and  Descriptive  List  Free. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES 

MAIDSTONE. 

No.  1103.— Vol.  XLIII.,  Third  Series. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


CATALOGDE  for  1901 


OF  — 


DUTCH, 

CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS), 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on 
application  to  themselves  direct  at  OVERVEEN, 
HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General 


Agents- 


Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JUST  OUT  ! 

Report  of  tlje  Celebration  of  the  Bicentenary 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
into  Great  Britain. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  BICENTENARY  COMMITTEE. 
Price  1/2. 

Office  :  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS 
op 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSI,  LILIES, 
SNOWDROPS, 

CROCUSES, 

SCILLAS, 

&c. 


AV  Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  650, 
post  free  on  application. 

lIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimlniMIIIIIMIIIIMtlllllUllinillllHIMMUIIIIIIIMIUIIMIIIIIIIIIII  Hlllll  11111111111111 

Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


All  best 
qualities, 
and  at  most 
moderate  rates. 


Delivered  Free  by  Kail 
or  Parcel  Post. 


BLUSH  MALMAISON. 

Layers  Ready  the  Early  Part  of  September. 
About  20,000  of  the  above  ;  also  a  quantity  of 

CERMANIA  (YELLOW)  CARNATION  LAYERS 

p  (  Blush  Malmaison  ..  18/-  per  100  ;  £1  10/-  1000. 
prices  |  Germania  Carnation  15/-  ,,  £6  ,, 

BELL  &  SHELDON,  Castel  Nursery,  GUERNSEY 


Jcmutai  at'  ^ortiqultuijE. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  15,  1901. 

Vitality  of  Seeds. 


CONSIDERABLE  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  recorded  from 
time  to  time  regarding  the  vitality 
of  seeds,  and  more  especially  per¬ 
taining  to  those  that  have  been 
buried  in  the  ground  for  untold  years, 
and  yet  preserved  their  germinating 
p.wers.  Considering  that  this  phenomenon 
is  s  ill  comparatively  little  understood  by 
scientists,  it  is  small  wonder  that  many  persons 
J  are  yet  sceptical  as  to  the  power  of  certain  seeds 
I  preserving  their  vitality  under  such  abnormal 
!  conditions.  Incontestable  proofs,  however,  have 
|  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  unlimited  existence 
of  certain  kinds  of  seeds  deeply  buried  in  the  earth, 

I  whilst  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  physio- 
I  logical  nature  of  those  seeds  necessary  for  their 
1  preservation. 

I  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  which  had 
ever  come  under  my  own  cognisance,  of  what  may 
j  be  called  the  spontaneous  production  of  plants, 
under  the  circumstances  indicattd,  was  that  of  an 

i 

immense  number  of  Furze  and  the  common 
indigenous  Broom,  on  the  deep  and  sloping 
escarpment  of  a  large  gravel  pit  in  the  Chad 
Valley,  on  the  Oalthorpe  estate,  Edgbaston,  opened 
up  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  being  several 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  the  wide  base  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  villa  residences,  with 
gardens  at  back,  whilst  the  deep  bank  of  the 
gravel  pit,  fenced  in  from  the  high  road  above, 
and  thickly  covered  with  Gorse  or  Furze  and 
Broom  bushes,  affords,  especially  when  in  flower, 
a  picturesque  and  charming  bit  of  landscape  to  the 
buildings  in  front,  and  it  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  winding  walks  to  the  summit  of 
the  slope,  with  here  and  there  a  rustic  arbour 
disposed  about  the  base.  Prior  to  the  excavation 
of  the  gravel  the  surface  of  the  area  was  pasture 
land,  and  I  am  informed  that  neither  Furze  or 
Broom  had  been  known  to  ex  st  naturally  in  the 
neighbourhood.  About  four  years  ago,  when  the 
gravel  pit  in  question  was  finished  excavating 
from,  a  new  pit  was  begun  on  the  opposite  side 

BEADER8  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  1  THE  EDITOR,’*  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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of  the  valley,  about  400  yards  distant,  and  with  a  similar  result  as 
to  the  appearance  of  at  least  several  plants  of  Broom,  but,  as  yet,  no 
Furze.  Possibly  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  amongst  the  ddbris  and  soil  excavated  ;  possibly,  however, 
Furze  may  not  have  grown  on  that  side  of  the  valley  previously. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  examples,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
collate  several  other  instances  regarding  this  interesting  subject  from 
various  sources,  and  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  plagiarism  if  I 
quote  one  or  two  instances  gleaned  from  the  gardening  press,  and 
which  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  The 
tradition  of  the  mummy  Wheat,  however,  has  long  become  every¬ 
body’s  story  ;  but  the  assertion  that  mummy  Wheat  has  germinated 
after  many  centuries  has  not  been  substantiated.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
the  common  practice  of  the  Arabs  to  sell  fresh  Wheat  rolled  in  Nile 
mud  to  give  it  the  same  mouse  colour  of  true  mummy  Wheat.  This) 
of  course,  readily  grows.  Seeds  which  are  rich  in  oil  do  not  retain 
their  vitality  so  loDg  as  those  rich  in  starch ;  hence  those  of  the 
Brassica  family,  which  are  rich  in  oil,  do  not  survive  so  long  as  cereals* 
but  the  latter  are  said  to  lose  their  vitality  after  ten  years  at  most’ 
according  to  modern  experiments.  Those  of  leguminous  plants  may’ 
however,  survive  after  several  decennia.  The  late  Mr.  George  Bond, 
when  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  at  Walcot  Park,  in 
Shropshire,  stated  that  when  at  Kew  Gardens  as  artist  there,  he  was 
given  some  seeds  of  a  Pea,  and  having  kept  them  in  an  envelope 
for  nearly  half  a  century  in  an  apparently  fresh  condition,  promised  to 
sow  them  and  report  the  result,  but  I  could  never  learn  that  he  did  so. 

The  power  ol  different  species  of  seeds  preserving  their  vitality 
is  very  variable  ;  some  have  been  known  to  retain  their  germinating 
powers  for  many  years,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  almost  under 
any  circumstances.  In  Lindley’s  “  Introduction  to  Botany  ”  it  is 
stated  that  “  Melon  seeds  have  been  known  to  grow  when  forty-one 
years  old,  Maize  thirty  years,  Rye  forty  years,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
sixty  years,  and  Kidney  Beans  100  years.  Clover  will  come  up  from 
soil  newly  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  places  in  which  no 
Clover  had  been  previously  known  to  grow  in  the  memory  of  man, 
and  I  have  at  this  moment  three  plants  of  Raspberries  before  me  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrow  which 
was  opened  near  Dorchester.  He  had  been  buried  with  some  coins  of 
the  Emperor  Hadriar,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  seeds  were 
sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  years  old.” 

One  of  the  most  curious  instances  is  the  case  of  the  London  Rocket 
(Sisymbrium  Irio).  It  appeared  abundantly  in  London  after  the  great 
fire,  and  then  disappeared,  and  was  said  to  be  the  only  plant  the 
seed  of  which  suivived  that  ordeal.  A  few  years  ago  the  writer,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford,  was  shown  a  small  plot  of 
the  London  Rocket,  preserved  as  a  memento  of  that  dire  event.  The 
London  Rocket  is  said  to  still  exist  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  it  is 
found  on  some  rubbish  heaps.  Rubbish  had  constantly  been  carted 
on  to  the  diffeient  fields  around,  but  the  Rocket  never  appeared  in 
them  ;  but  in  1847  a  large  quantity  of  earth  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  fields,  where  the  Irio  was  never  known  to  grow,  and  used  to  make 
the  embankment  on  which  the  station  of  the  North  British  Railway 
partly  stands.  The  Irio  grew  up  in  front  of  the  bank  in  great 
profusion  immediately.  It  did  not  remain  many  years  in  that 
particular  spot,  but  it  is  reported  that  it  still  at  times  appears  on 
other  parts  of  the  railway  embankment,  otherwise  it  is  quite  confined 
to  the”  rubbish  heaps.  See  Johnston’s  “  Botany  of  the  Earlitr 
Empire.” 

Ihe  writer  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  a  statement  in  a  contem¬ 
porary  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  the  effect  that  amongst 
the  celebrated  Oaks  at  Apethorpe  in  Northamptonshire,  where  one  of 
them  was  blown  down  by  a  strong  wind,  a  most  singular  circumstance 
occurred.  A  single  plant  of  Cvnoglossum  montanum — a  plant  which 
did  not  previously  appear  in  the  neighbourhood — came  up  amongst 
the  decayed  fragments  of  wood.  Many  seedlings  from  this  were 
produced  the  following  year,  but  it  soon  vanished  altogether.  Another 
instance  of  the  prolonged  vitality  of  seeds  was  that  in  which  an  old 


Rhododendron  bed  produced  a  thick  crop  of  Foxgloves  after  lying  in 
dormancy  for  probably  half  a  centuiy.  The  peat  was  brought  from 
the  Mendip  Hills,  where  the  Foxgloves  grow  in  abundance. 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  connection  with  a 
Furze  fox  cover,  and  which  was  converted  into  pasture,  a  state  it 
remained  in  for  thirty  years  or  morep  it  was  then  deeply  cultivated^ 
and  the  following  season  a  crop  of  Furze  sprung  up  over  the  whole 
field.  Numerous  other  instances  might  be  cited  of  a  more  or  less 
similar  character  regarding  the  marvellous  lengthened  vitality  of  seeds, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  common  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago 
Farfara,  the  only  British  species,  aud  the  existence  of  which  indicates 
a  clayey  soil),  frequently  appears  upon  the  sides  of  newly  made 
railway  cuttings,  and  which  had  not  previously  appeared  in  the 
locality  ;  whilst  also  the  well-known  Charlock  (Sinapis  aivensis)  has 
repeatedly  been  known  to  vegetate  thickly  after  being  buried  below 
the  surface  of  pastures  for  an  indefinite  long  period  of  time. 

I  opine  that  in  the  foregoing  instances  sufficient  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  some  kinds  of  plants- 
retain  their  vital  powers  for  indefinite  periods  of  time,  provided  the 
conditions  are  favourable,  but  what  the  exact  conditions  are  has  never 
been  absolutely  ascertained.  Sufficient  data,  ho  *  ever,  has  been 
afforded  to  prove  that  the  principal  conditions  are  uniform  temperature, 
moderate  dryness,  and  exclusion  of  light.  On  the  other  hand^ 
germination  of  seeds  cannot  take  place  without  the  combined  act  on 
of  water,  heat,  and  atmospheric  air  (or  at  least  oxygen).  With 
regard  to  the  non-presence  of  heat,  it  is  on  record  that  a  field  of 
Wheat  buried  under  an  avalanche  fi  r  twenty-five  years  proceeded  on 
its  growth  as  soon  as  the  snow  had  melted. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  absence  of  atmospheric  air, 
Potatoes  below  3  feet  do  not  vegetate,  at  6  inches  they  grow  quickest* 
and  at  2  feet  are  retarded  two  or  three  months.  The  scepticism,  however,, 
which  naturally  obtains  as  to  the  alleged,  or  otherwise,  wonderfully 
enduring  vitality  of  certain  kinds  of  seeds,  may  be  extended,  when  it 
is  also  stated  that  it  is  on  record,  “a  bulbous  root  found  in  the  hand 
of  a  mummy,  above  2000  years  old,  produced  a  plant.”  Any  sub¬ 
sequent  information  of  this  wonderful  long-incarcerated  specimen  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  old 
century. — William  Gardiner. 


London  and  its  One  Tree. — When  we  plant  trees  in  London, 
why  should  they  almost  always  be  Planes  ?  This  question  was  asked 
in  our  columns  recently,  and  it  was  shown  that  both  Aspens  and  the 
Ash  in  the  isolated  instances  of  their  plantation  have  borne  the  long 
drought  and  the  tremendous  storm  of  a  fortnight  ago  with  exemplary 
fortitude,  while  the  Planes  are  already  strewing  the  ground  with 
brown  and  yellow  leaves.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  take  a  matter 
of  this  sort  to  the  Office  of  Works,  who  will  merely  tell  you  that 
Planes  have  come  and  Planes  must  stay ;  so  a  “  Westminster 
representative  betook  himself  to  the  shady  foliage  of  Hyde  Park,, 
and,  finding  a  foreman  gardener  busily  “planting  out”  on  the  fringe 
of  Park  Lane,  asked  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  agreed  that 
London  ought  to  have  more  trees.  He  was  inclined  to  contend  that 
the  Plane  tree  was  the  tree  for  squares  and  broad  thoroughfares  in 
our  large  cities.  There  is  no  better  tree  to  endure  the  smoke  and 
atmosphere  of  London  ;  it  has  large  deciduous  leaves  and  a  smooth, 
whitish  bark,  impervious  to  dirt.  He  pointed  out  this  fact  and  referred 
to  the  splendid  Planes  in  Berkeley  Square  and  Russell  Square,  not  to 
mention  those  on  the  Embankment,  whioh  had  grown  so  fast  it  was 
necessary  to  thin  them  every  year.  “  But  why  not  the  Ash,  the  English 
Sycamore,  the  Aspen,  or  the  Poplar  ?  ”  he  was  asked.  “  You  have  them 
all  in  the  Park ;  why  shouldn’t  they  flourish,  say,  in  Piccadilly  ?  ” 
He  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  said,  “  I’m  not  so  sure  that  the 
Ash  wouldn’t.  It’s  true  the  Ash  prefers  a  loamy  soil,  but  it  will 
grow  in  almost  any,  and  sucoeeds  in  situations  too  exposed  for  any 
other  tree  save  the  Plane.  But  the  Aspen,  though  it  grows  quickly, 
would  better  stand  the  Scottish  cities,  and  the  English  Syoamore  is 
really  the  Greater  Maple,  though  it’s  often  confused  with  the  Plane.’* 
One  sorrowfully  gathered  that  experts  regard  it  as  impossible  to  expect 
that  the  same  species  of  tree  will  flourish  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  in 

Holborn.  And  yet  on  the  Conti - ;  but  that  is  an  old  story. — 

|  (“  Westminster  Gazette.”) 
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Where  the  cool  house  species,  such  as  Lycastes,  Odontoglossums, 
Masdevallias,  and  Maxillarias,  have  been  placed  in  frames,  they  should 
be  allowed  all  the  air  possible  consistent  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 
During  the  time  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  frames  the  nets,  or  whatever 
is  used  for  shading,  should  be  very  frequently  moistened,  this  checking 
evaporation  from  the  plants  and  materially  lowering  the  temperature. 
When  the  shading  is  taken  off  the  ground  around  should  be  damped 
to  create  a  moist  atmosphere. 


Disa  Veitchi. 


Oncidiam  carthaglnense. 


Hybrids  are  usually  more  amenable  to  culture  than  species,  aud 
this  fine  Disa,  which  was  first  flowered  just  ten  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  grand  plant  in  every  way, 
a  good  grower,  and  most  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  spikes  are  a 
foot  or  so  in  height,  and  the  large 
flowers  have  sepals  of  bright  rosy 
carmine,  the  lip  white  with  deep  crimson 
spots.  D.  racemosa  ie  one  of  the 

parents  of  D.  Veitchi,  the  other  being 

D.  grandiflora,  and  the  brilliance  of 
the  latter  parent  is  combined  with  the 
«ase  of  culture  of  the  former  in  it. 

The  best  place  for  it  is  near  a  door 
or  ventilator  where  it  is  sure  to  get 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  foliage  must 
be  lightly  dewed  over  several  times 
■daily  in  hot  weather.  After  the  flowers 
are  past  look  out  for  the  young  shoots 
starting,  as  this  is  the  time  when 
repotting  should  take  place.  No  drying 
off  is  admissible  at  any  time,  but 
water  must  be  given  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  growth  and  the 
weather.  D.  Veitchi  may  be  freely 
propagated  by  means  of  the  small 
offsets  that  are  produced  in  autumn. 

These  require  great  care  at  first,  but 
when  once  started  to  root  on  their  own 
account  they  grow  away  rapidly,  and 
soon  make  flowering  plants.  Thrips 
are  the  worst  insect  enemy  to  Disas, 
and  when  allowed  to  make  headway 
they  soon  disfigure  the  foliage  and  ruin 
the  health  of  the  plant. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  grower  of  Epidendrums  will 
he  busy  among  his  favourites  now. 

Many  of  the  pseudo-bulbous  section 
■will  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  growth 
for  repotting,  as  this  ought  always  to 
take  place,  if  possible,  before  the  young 
roots  issue  from  the  base  of  the  leads. 

They  then  rapidly  establish  themselves 
in  the  new  compost.  Those  with 
tall,  distichous-leaved  stems,  such  aB 

E.  Wallisi  and  the  hybrids  nearly 
related  to  it,  are  not  by  any  means 
•constant  in  their  habits,  and  one  has 
to  catch  them  just  when  they  can  ;  but 
not  many  will  take  any  harm  if  the 
repotting  is  carefully  done,  and  the 
plants  looked  after  until  re-established. 

In  their  wants  as  to  compost  they 
nearly  resemble  the  Old  World  Den- 
drobiums,  the  pseudo-bulbous  division 
being  treated  similarly  to  the  evergreen 
Dendrobes,  while  the  small  growers, 
like  E.  Endresi  and  others,  do  well  in  the  small  pans  that  the 
deciduous  Dendrobes  like.  Any  plants  that  from  soured  compost, 
over- watering,  or  other  reasons  have  got  into  a  very  bad  state  at  the 
roots,  will  be  benefited  by  being  shaken  quite  clear  of  the  compost, 
and  all  dead  roots  cut  clean  away  ;  then  let  the  whole  of  the  plant 
be  thoroughly  washed  in  tepid  water,  laid  out  on  a  moist  shelf,  and 
treated  as  advised  for  newly  imported  plants. 

Specimens  of  the  beautiful  E.  bicornutum,  potted  some  time  since 
in  crocks,  may  now  have  a  little  moss  placed  around  them.  They  must 
be  kept  in  the  hottest  house,  and  frequently  syringed  with  tepid  water 
-on  hot  days.  Dendrobium  aureum  will  in  many  cases  have  finished 
its  growth  by  now,  and  the  plant  should  be  hung  up  in  the  full  sun  in 
a  cool  house  to  ripen.  A  few  weeks  in  the  open  air  will  also  be 
beneficial  to  them,  but  they  must  not  be  placed  direct  from  the  moist 
heat  of  the  growing  quarters,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer.  A  few  days  in 
•a  cool  light  house  will  harden  them  sufficiently  for  the  purpose. 


Disa  Veitchi. 


I  recently  saw  a  plant  or  two  of  this  pretty  Oncidium,  but  could 
not  help  comparing  them  with  the  kind  of  plants  we  used  to  see  and 
grow.  Apparently  it  is  little  known  outside  of  botanical  garden®, 
but  at  its  best  it  is  a  superb  plaut.  I  have  had  it  with  leaves  2  feet 

in  length  and  proportionately  broad, 
great  thick  fleshy  spotted  leaves, 
judging  from  which  one  would  not 
consider  the  plant  difficult  to  grow  ; 
yet  it  is  seldom  seen  in  anything  like 
good  form,  and  in  an  unhealthy  or 
weak  state  it  is  not  worth  growing. 

The  plants  I  speak  of  were  growing 
among  a  general  collection,  and  I  used 
to  tie  the  spikes,  some  of  them  several 
yards  in  length,  under  the  rafters 
loosely,  allowing  the  ends  to  fall  natur- 
allv  about  the  other  plants.  It  likes  a 
large  roomy  pot,  with  plenty  of  rough 
compost  of  a  nature  not  likely  to  run 
closely  together,  plenty  of  water  while 
growing,  and  a  light  position.  The 
atmosphere  phould  be  kept  moist,  but 
not  continually  so,  an  hour’s  drying  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  helping  materi¬ 
ally  to  strengthen  and  harden  the 
foliage.  I  am  not  advocating  dry 
treatment,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
they  get  in  their  native  habitats  in 
the  West  Indies  aud  Central  America, 
where  Orchid  collectors  say  the 
Oncidiums  are  among  the  most  lovely 
sights  in  Nature. 

Lselio-Cattleya  Dominiana. 

It  was  singularly  fortunate  that 
this  hybrid,  perhaps  the  last,  and 
certainly  the  finest  of  his  raising, 
should  have  been  named  after  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Dominy,  the  man  who  has  been 
not  inaptly  termed  the  pioneer  of 
Orchid  hybridising.  It  is  a  lovely 
plant,  and  since  Mr.  Dominy’s,  or 
rather  Messrs.  Veitch’s,  plant  flowered 
some  twenty  years  ago,  it  has  been 
raised  over  and  over  again  in  collections. 
Naturally  the  hybrids  have  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
is  that  grand  form  L.-C.  Dominiana 
langleyense,  raised  by  that  worthy 
successor  to  Mr.  Dominy,  Mr.  John 
Seden.  This  has  pale  rosy  sepals  and 
petals,  the  former  shaded  with  white, 
the  latter  with  darker  rose.  The  lip 
is  broad  and  handsome,  the  centre  of 
the  deepest  crimson  purple,  becoming 
lighter  outwards,  until  the  colour  fades 
into  the  whitish  frilled  margin;  there 
are  also  radiating  lines  of  golden  yellow 
from  the  throat  outwards.  It  is,  in  short,  just  the  fine  plant  that 
one  would  expect  from  its  parents — viz.,  Laelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya 
Dowiana.  Under  cultivation  the  varieties  of  this  hybrid  have  been 
found  very  tractable,  so  it  will  eventually  be  cheap  and  easily 
obtained. — H.  R.  R. 


Weed  Out. — Weed  out  varieties,  weed  out  names.  Nurserymen 
in  particular  should  see  to  this,  and  eliminate  from  their  stock  what¬ 
ever  is  inferior,  or  whatever  varieties  are  too  nearly  like  others.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  new  fruits  are  introduced  which  are  superior  to  some 
of  the  old  ones,  and  they  should  always  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
report  by  a  competent  committee.  There  are  some  3000  varieties  or 
Apples  propagated,  but  perhaps  not  more  than  a  hundred  that  need 
be  grown  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  in  California,  says  an  American 
contemporary,  the  list  may  be  boiled  down  to  fifteen  or  twenty. 
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Lilies  for  Heavy  Soils. 

( Concluded ,  from  page  127.) 

The  scarlet  Turk’s  Cap  Lily  (Lilium  chalcedonicum)  is  a  very  old 
fashioned  Lily,  and  does  well  in  most  soils  if  left  undisturbed.  As  it 
rarely  produces  more  than  five  or  six  flowers  on  a  stem,  it  lasts  a 
shorter  time  in  bloom  than  some,  and  its  habit  of  growth  is  less 
graceful,  while  the  dying  of  the  lower  leaves  before  it  blooms  makes 
it  a  rather  untidy  member.  Still,  it  has  a  vividness  of  colour  which 
ve  y  few  Lilies  possess.  The  above  five  Lilies  and  their  varieties  may 
be  said  to  be  the  five  most  easily  grown  on  heavy  soils,  needing  little 
more  care  at  planting  than  other  choice  flowers,  and  in  after  years,  less. 
But  there  are  others  more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  foregoing,  which 
will  thrive  equally  well  if  the  neoessary  care  betaken  in  consulting 
their  varying  tastes  when  planting. 

Lilium  elegans,  or  Thunbergianum,  as  it  is  often  called,  is  a  hardy 
at  d  vigorous  grower.  There  are  many  varieties  of  it,  varying  from 
1  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  from  pale  yellow  to  the  deepest  blood 
red  in  colour.  Some  of  the  apricot  coloured  varieties  are  especially 
beautiful — namely  Wallacei,  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  bicolor.  Though 
growing  in  almost  any  good  garden  soil,  to  do  well  they  need  a  good 
deal  of  leaf  mou'd  mixed  with  the  soil  when  it  is  heavy,  and  still 
better,  peat,  while,  unlike  some  others,  they  reed  a  fairly  sunny  situation. 
A  very  valuable  Idly  indeed  for  borders  and  permanent  beds  is  Lilium 
longiflorum,  the  L.  I.  jap  nicum  gigaDteum,  or  robustum,  being  the 
best  variety  for  the  purpose.  A  strong  bulb  will  sometimes  produce 
eight  or  ten  white,  trumpet- shaped  flowers,  6  or  7  inches  long.  It  has 
been  blooming  this  Bumnur  in  the  Poplar  tubs  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  though  the  flowers  have  been  of  very  moderate  size. 

Wh  re  the  soil  is  very  heavy  a  hole  should  be  made,  and  filled  up 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  about  one-quarter  soil,  one-quarter 
rotted  manure,  and  one-half  leaf  mould.  If  the  soil  is  only  moderately 
heavy  a  smaller  proportion  of  leaf  mould  will  suffice.  This  Lily 
comes  up  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  should  have  a  few  twigs  stuck 
over  it,  as  Lilies,  and  this  one  in  particular,  often  sustain  damage  from 
spring  frosts,  from  which  they  do  not  recover  the  whole  sea  on.  It  is 
deliciously  scented,  and  the  bulbs  are  inexpensive. 

Ttie  Nankeen  Lily,  Lilium  excelsum,  or  testaceum,  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  4  to  6  feet  high,  resemblir  g  Lilium  candidum  in  its  form  of 
growth  and  fragrance,  the  colour  being  apricot,  with  red  anthers.  It 
will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  fertile  soil  of  good  depth,  but  to  get  it  to 
perfection,  at  least  on  very  heavy  soils,  plenty  of  leaf  mould  is 
necessary,  some  peat  being  very  beneficial  too.  Lilium  umbellatum, 
or  davuricum,  is  a  rather  slender,  dwarf-growing  Lily,  most  of  the 
varieties  having  orange  red  flowers  spotted  dark  crimson.  Sappho 
and  erectum  are  two  of  the  best  varieties,  and  all  are  cheap.  The 
name  umbellatum  is  given  to  this  Lily  because  all  the  flowers  spring 
from  one  point  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  forming  an  umbel,  a  method  of 
growth  which  detracts  somewhat  from  its  gracefulness.  Still  it  is  a 
g'  od  Lily  for  the  mixed  border,  flowering  freely  when  once  well 
established,  and  growing  equally  well  in  sun  or  partial  shade,  if  there 
is  food  and  moisture  below. 

The  last  Lily  to  be  recommended  is  the  Panther  Lily,  Lilium 
pardalinum,  a  very  handsome  Californian  Lily,  different  varieties  of  it 
growing  from  3  to  8  feet  high.  It  must  have  a  sheltered  position, 
where  it  gets  plenty  of  light  and  air  without  the  direct  rays  of  tho 
mid-day  sun.  It  thrives  in  a  moist  soil,  which  has  been  very  deeply 
dug  and  well  enriched  with  rotted  manure  and  leaf  mould,  not 
unattainable  conditions  in  most  gardens.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
Lily  to  grow,  as,  with  a  moderate  catering  for  its  wants,  it  does  not 
dwindle  as  many  Lilies  do,  many  of  the  more  delicate  ones  being 
rather  shurt-lived  in  any  soil,  but  soon  gets  estab'ished,  and  increases. 
The  best  varieties  are  Robinsoni,  7  feet  high,  with  plenty  of  foliage, 
and  vermilion  flowers  shading  to  yellow,  and  Bourgali,  6  feet,  bright 
crimson  shading  to  yellow,  both  being  freely  spotted. 

The  above  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  number  of  those  ihe 
special  Lily  lover  succeeds  in  growing  on  a  heavy  soil,  but  contains 
all  those  which  are  fairly  easily  grown.  Lilies  need  lov’mg  care 
without  coddling.  Though  moisture-loving,  none  of  those  mentioned 
will  endure  being  waterlogged,  and  none  of  them  will  do  much  in  a 
very  dry  pcsition.  To  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  winter  rains,  it  is 
well,  when  planting,  to  surround  the  bulbs  with  coarse  sand,  which  also 
kelps  to  keep  off  certain  undesirable  grubs,  whose  fle-hy  bodies  do  not 
like  the  giit  Lilies  often  suffer  a  great  deal  in  a  prolonged  drought, 
both  as  regards  their  flowering  and  their  preparations  for  next 
season’s  growth,  and  there  is  a  risk  in  watering  them  of  the  water 
running  in  between  the  scales  of  the  bulbs,  and  so  predisposing  to 
decay.  A  mulching  of  manure  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer 
is  very  helpful,  but  the  water  should  be  poured  into  a  hole,  or 
small  flower  pot  sunk  in  the  ground,  a  few  inches  away  from  the 
bulbs.  Liquid  manure  thus  given  is  very  beneficial,  producing  stiffer 
and  larger  blooms,  and  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  growth  the  following 
season. — A.  Petts. 


Hibbertia  perfoliata. 


This  most  interesting  plant  usually  flowers  during  April,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  nearly  so  largely  grown  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it 
is  of  unquestioned  beauty.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
“  F.  J.  R.”  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  plant  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings.  The  Hypericum-like  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  being 
freely  produced  render  the  plant  very  attractive.  Several  species  of 
Hibbertias  are  grown  in  conservatories,  usually  trained  to  pillars  or  the 
roof,  but  H.  perfoliata  is  more  compact  in  habit,  and,  like  the  smaller- 
flowered  H.  Reedi,  is  better  suited  for  culture  in  pots.  The  flowers  are 
not  of  long  duration,  but  so  many  are  produced,  and  in  such  close 
succession,  that  the  plant  continues  ornamental  for  a  considerable  time. 

- - 

Flowers  and  Scrubs  for  Poor  Soil. 


We  cannot  but  admire  how  Nature,  with  ever-bountiful  hand, 
clothes  the  most  unpromising  spots  in  green  or  flowery  garb. 
Travelling  along  any  railway  line  we  see  proof  of  this  as  the  train 
rushes  through  cuttings  and  over  embankments,  where  the  soil  is 
often  poor,  yet  covered  by  a  varied  and  mostly  thriving  vegetation. 
Beautiful  and  numerous,  too,  are  the  plants  scattered  over  some 
heaths  or  commons,  where  the  soil  seems  barren  indeed,  and  just 
affording  hold  for  the  plants,  which  chiefly  subsist  upon  the  moisture 
they  get  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew.  The  last  two  months  have  been 
somewhat  trying  for  the  vegetation  of  waste  places,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  long  some  plants  struggle  on  with  short  supplies  of  nourishment, 
and  even  when  they  have  died  down  to  the  crowns  or  roots,  as  just 
now,  supposing  they  are  perennials,  autumn  rains  will  make  them 
spring  up  again.  It  is  on  chalk  or  sand  that  a  drought  has  most 
effect  upon  plants,  and  they  suffer  least  where  the  soil  is  clay  or  peat. 

There  are  many  extensive  gardens  in  various  parts  of  our  island 
where  the  natural  soil  is  mostly  barren  or  poor,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  culture  this  has  to  be  improved  by  manures.  But  often 
portions  of  such  grounds  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  natural  state 
so  far  as  the  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  choose  plants  and  shrubs  for 
slopes  or  hollows  which  will  flourish  in  unpromising  conditions.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  find  species  that  will  make  a  good  show  during  an 
average  season  on  poor  land,  but  dry  weather  comes  hard  uoon  some  of 
them,  just  now  for  instance,  unless  there  are  facilities  for  watering 
them  occasionally.  About  the  southern  counties  people  have 
frequently  planted  upon  the  sand  some  of  those  aromatic  plants  that 
thrive  upon  it,  then,  if  strolling  near  on  a  summer's  day  or  night, 
they  can  be  refreshed  by  the  perfume  diffused  from  the  clumps  and 
rows.  Centuries  before,  even  on  the  London  clay,  the  citizens 
managed  to  have  herb  gardens  along  the  suburban  hills  of  Middlesex 
or  Surrey. 

At  the  head  of  all  aromatic  shrubs  suitable  for  sandy  soils  we  may 
place  the  old  favourites,  Rosemary  and  Lavender.  The  first,  though 
it  seems  in  its  after  years  of  history,  like  many  more  plants,  to  have- 
been  linked  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  took  its  ancient  name  from  the 
dew  that  sparkled  near  the  ocean,  upon  the  margin  of  which  it  often 
grew.  Rosemary,  a  plant  that  by  its  progress  or  decay,  was  thought 
to  foretell  its  owner’s  condition,  prosperous  or  adverse  ;  it  was  a  so  an 
emblem  of  remembrance,  while  if  held  in  the  hand  it  had  the  repute 
of  strengthening  the  head  and  heart.  An  admirer  of  Rosemary 
commends  its  “inexhaustible  sweetness,”  and  its  “incomparable 
incense;”  it  has,  too,  the  excellence  of  opening  the  bloom  during 
March  in  favourable  situations.  Loudon  advised  that  plants  should  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  usually  Rosemary  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
planted  in  spring  on  a  shady  border.  At  one  time  it  was  a  common 
plan  to  give  the  bushes  a  fan  shape,  especially  the  striped  varieties, 
which  we  do  not  often  see  now. 

Equal  to  Rosemary  in  enduring  fragrance,  and  like  it  able  to 
sustain  a  drought,  Lavender  is  a  good  plant  for  warm  sand,  and  from 
it  a  crop  may  be  obtained  that  pays  well.  Cuttings  made  in  early 
summer,  placed  when  rooted  in  nursery  lines,  are  ready  for  removal 
in  the  September  or  October  of  the  next  year.  Layering  does  not 
produce  such  well  formed  plants  as  are  got  from  cuttings.  A  Lavender 
hedge  is  a  pretty  sight,  and  it  is  handy  for  cropping,  but  after  the 
third  year  the  bush  deteriorates.  It  is  best  to  harvest  your  Lavender, 
says  a  grower,  when  a  good  number  of  the  flowers  in  the  spike  are 
open,  yet  none  of  those  on  the  top.  Scattered  bushes  may  be  allowed 
to  attain  old  age,  for  if  they  show  little  bloom  on  them,  still  they  have 
a  pictorial  value.  Amongst  the  Lavender  upon  some  Sussex  slopes 
we  may  see  the  humble  but  pretty  Laveuder  Cotton  (Santolina 
chamsecyparissus). 

With  these  plants  may  be  associated  other  aromatic  species,  which 
have,  many  of  them,  whitish  or  bluish-grey  foliage,  and  are  adapted 
to  poor  ground.  There  is  the  family  of  the  Wormwoods,  not  pleasantly 
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named,  hut  it  was  given  because  some  of  the  better  species  were  used 
as  a  vermifuge.  One  of  them  that  adorns  sandy  slopes  of  south 
England  is  our  old  favourite  the  Southernwood  or  Suttywood,  also 
“  Old  Man,”  and,  what  seems  strange,  “  Lad’s  Love.”  It  makes  a 
dense  bush  2  feet  high,  and  with  it  are  sometimes  grown  smal'er 
species,  such  as  Artemisia  nana  and  sericea.  We  may  have,  too, 
the  evergreen  Hyssop,  producing  blue  flowers  lrom  July  to  September 
that  greatly  charm  the  humble  bees,  and  one  or  other  of  the  Catmints, 
such  as  the  ho  try  foliaged  and  pretty  Nepeta  Mussoni.  Upon  some 
banks  Sage  can  flourish  as  an  .under  shrub,  a  healthful  plant  by  old 
repute,  and  even  supposed  to  be  a  flower  of  Paradise;  and  Marjoram, 
-of  some  variety  that  likes  a  dry 
soil  ;  the  Thymes,  too,  mav 
succeed  in  sheltered  spots. 

Of  course  there  are  poor  soils 
where  scarcely  anything  will 
grow  unless  the  land  is  ma¬ 
nured,  but  the  poorest  may  be 
much  improved  by  deep  stirring 
or  trenching.  Hardy  Heaths 
will  grow  where  other  plants 
are  starved  out,  and  many  hand¬ 
some  kinds  are  placed  in  masses 
with  good  effect,  also  they  may 
be  set  in  long  drifts,  having 
fine  grasses  interspersed.  Miss 
Jekyll,  in  her  “  Home  and  Gar¬ 
den,”  states  her  method  of  en¬ 
riching  the  sandy  soil  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  as  follows  : — “The  system 
I  find  to  work  admirably  is  to 
open  a  trench  nearly  3  feet  wide 
and  deep,  laying  aside  the  top 
spit,  and  some  of  the  sand  close 
at  hand,  and  wheeling  most  of 
it  from  below  right  away.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  depth  is  then  filled 
with  vegetable  refuse  from  the 
rubbish  heap,  or  with  green 
waste  from  any  part  of  the 
garden.  We  are  careful  to  sepa¬ 
rate  our  waste  products,  burning 
only  that  which  is  absolutely 
dry,  and  rotten  woody  material 
that  would  breed  fungus.  If 
this  stuff  is  already  more  than 
half-dec  yed  we  fill  it  in  higher, 
but  if  still  rather  green  it  is 
rammed  down,  mixing  in  some 
of  the  sand.  The  top  soil  is 
then  returned  to  the  surface  and 
the  next  trench  opened.” 

The  Broom  and  Gorse  tribes 
are  easily  grown  on  light  or  poor 
soils;  that  ornament  of  many 
heaths  and  wastes,  Cytisus 
scoparius  may  have  a  place  in 
the  sandy  gardeu.  and  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  white  Portugal 
Broom,  C.  albus,  and  the  pale 
yellow  C.  prsecox,  .with  here 
and  there  a  specimen  of  the 
reddish  variety  of  the  common 
Broom,  C.  Andreana,  inter¬ 
spersed,  or  other  plants  having 
dark  flowers.  Very  compact 
and  elegant  is  the  Spanish  Gorse 
(Ulex  hispanicjs),  full  of  bright  bloom  during  early  summer.  Several 
Andromeda?,  sucn  as  the  diminutive,  waxy-flowered  A.  fastigiata,  like 
sandy  ground,  but  they  cannot  do  without  moisture.  There  are  some 
dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  even  Azaleas  ;  they  may  be  planted  in  poor 
soil,  not  much  exposed,  though,  as  Tennyson  says  in  “  Amphion,” 
they  1  ok  unhappy.  Two  North  American  thornless  Brambles  are  very 
suitable,  Rubus  spectabihs  and  R.  nutkanus;  the  latter  is  tall,  but  not 
at  its  best  till  late  in  summer.  That  flower  of  cottage  gardens, 
the  T^a  Tree  (Lycium  europseum)  is  a  shrub  of  the  sand,  so  too 
the  bands. me  Oorchorus  japonicus.  It  is  of  no  use  to  plant  Roses, 
except  it  be  one  of  our  wildings,  and  even  they  prefer  chalk  or 
clay.  But  should  the  soil  have  been  somewhat  enriched,  we  might 
have  Burnets  and  Scotch  Briers. 

Sea  Hollies  are  plants  to  which  sandy  ground  is  congenial,  and 
they  may  become  the  ornaments  of  unpromising  slopes  or  ridges. 
-Given  plenty  of  sptce,  and  the  so-called  Silver  Thistle,  with  blue 
■flowers  (Eryngium  giganteum),  a  biennial  that  will  sow  itself  if  allowed 
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sufficient  space.  Then  there  is  available  the  dwarf  coast  species, 
E.  maritimum,  the  tall  perennial,  E.  Oliverianum,  also  the  Mexican 
E.  bromelisefolinm,  having  Yucca-like  leaves  with  large  teeth  and 
white  flowers.  We  may  find  an  Acanthus  that  will  thrive  in  any  sort 
of  soil,  such  as  the  Armed  Bear’s  Breech,  A.  spinosissimus,  which 
throws  up  a  showy  spike  late  in  summer,  having  pinkish  flowers  and 
leaves  deeply  cut,  leathery,  much  spine  i.  Again,  we  have  exotic 
Thistles  available  that  care  not  how  dry  the  soil  is;  tall  Onopordons 
that  will  make  their  eight  or  ten,  and  our  native  and  familiar  Mils 
Tnistle  (Silybum  Marianum)  makes  a  good  show  with  both  flowers 
and  leaves,  when  grown  in  clumps,  but  needs  more  moisture  than  other 

Thistles.  The  North  American 
thornless  Bramb  e,  Rubus  spec- 
tabilis,  flourishes  on  poor  soil, 
and  is  handsome  during  ti  e 
early  autumn. 

Stobaa  purpurea  has  pricklv, 
silvery  loliage,  and  might  be 
more  frequently  grown  up  n 
the  sand ;  it  rather  resembles 
the  Thistle  tribe,  but  excels 
them  in  its  flower,  which  ex¬ 
pands  like  a  large  Daisy,  and  is 
white  tinged  wi'h  purple,  the 
stems  being  3  feet  high,  their 
leaves  a  contrast  to  the  radical 
leaves,  waved  and  scalloped. 
Good  for  rough  ground  is  the 
Jerusalem  Sage,  Phlomis  fruti- 
cosa,  a  curious  species  ;  the 
leaves  certainly  resemble  those 
of  Sage,  but  they  are  white,  and 
adorned  with  a  woolly  coating 
that  is  like  velvet  to  the  touch  ; 
on  the  stem  it  is  loose  and 
browner.  This  shrub  attains  to 
the  height  of  5  feet,  and  spreads 
when  old  in  a  picturesque  styl  . 
We  may  have,  too,  the  Asphodel 
of  the  Mediterranean,  A.  rarno- 
8us,  a  striking  plant,  exhibiting 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  dense 
clusters  of  white  flowers;  or  the 
smaller  yellow  kind,  A.  luteus, 
which  has  fragrant  bloom,  the 
numerous  leaves  being  awl- 
shaped  and  furrowed.  Several 
giant  Grass  from  Japan,  of  the 
genus  Eulalia,  speedily  become 
strong  and  showy  plants,  har¬ 
monising  with  a  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  flowering  shrubs. 

When  visiting  the  southern 
counties  of  England  we  may 
notice  many  gardens  that  exem¬ 
plify  the  suitableness  of  the 
hardier  species  of  Cistus  for  a 
poor  soil.  Here  and  there  we 
may  discover  a  Cistus  garden,  a 
circular  area  or  a  space  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  being  specially 
devoted  to  these  shrubs.  Some 
of  the  species  will  not  stand  a 
very  hard  winter,  it  is  true,  but 
such  as  do  attain  old  age  become 
charming  objects.  An  unavoid¬ 
able  defect  the  Cistus  certainly 
has,  the  flowers  are  so  fugacious,  and  ofttimes  a  host  that  expanded 
in  the  morning  have  fallen  before  even  ng.  There  are  two  fine  species 
which  have  deep  green  foliage  in  summer,  turning  to  bluish  grey  in 
winter ;  one  of  these  is  C.  launfolius,  rather  a  ramd  grower,  reaching  the 
height  of  7  leet  sometimes.  Its  large  white  flowers  greet  June  with  a 
delightful  fragrance.  The  other  is  trie  Gum  Cistus,  C.  ladaniterus,  a 
little  tender,  willow-like  in  its  growth,  and  beautiful  ;  the  broad 
blossoms  are  blotched  with  purple.  C.  tioreutinus  is  a  hardy  species 
of  smaller  size,  the  leaves  reddish  bronze  in  summ  r,  and  it  has  a 
long  succession  of  flowers.  Then  C.  populifolius  and  C.  corditoliu?, 
having  lighter  foliage,  will  stand  well  almost  any  winttr.  Allied  to 
the  preceding  are  species  of  Heiianthemum  of  lower  growth,  also 
well  suited  for  poor  soil  and  plenty  of  sun.  Several  have  yellow 
flowers,  others  have  various  tints,  red,  pink,  or  creamy  white,  and  there 
are  double  varieties.  A  handsome  dwarf  bush  is  H.  rosmarinifolium, 
narrow  leaved,  with  many  small  flowers.  H.  formosum  also  blooms 
profusely,  and  makes  a  show  on  a  sloping  bank. — J.  R  S.  C. 
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Zephyranthes  Candida _ As  an  edging  to  narrow  borders,  this 

dwarf  bulbous  plant  is  frequently  employed.  The  flowers  are  white,  as 
the  specific  name  indicates  ;  and  of  the  Zephyr  flowers  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  known,  and  the  finest.  The  pretty  Amaryllidaoeous  flowers  appear 
in  September,  on  stalks  9  inches  long,  but  they  are  scentless.  It 
receives  the  common  appellalion  of  Swamp  Lily  in  its  native  habitat  by 
the  marshes  of  La  Plata,  and  under  cultivation  a  soil  with  moist  bottom 
is  preferable. 

The  Tellow  Flax  (llnum  flavum). — The  golden  or  yellow- 
blossomed  Flax  is  a  rich  shrubby  perennial,  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  just  now  forming  glowing  masses  of  yellow  flowers  in  the  sunshine. 
It  is  very  handsome  on  rock  borders  or  stone  edgings,  but  may  be 
grown  almost  everywhere  in  the  garden.  A  white-flowered  species 
(L.  monogynum)  from  New  Zealand  is  of  similar  but  more  slender 
habit,  with  grey  leaves,  and  makes  a  good  and  free-blooming  companion 
for  the  yellow  kind,  both  lasting  in  flower  for  a  long  time. 

Flowers  In  Season. — Pentstemon  barbatus  cannot  be  excelled 
amorigst  crimson  flowered  plants  possessed  of  graceful  mien,  nor  from 
amongst  blues  could  olo  choose  a  finer  subject  than  Salvia  virgata. 
The  latter  forms  dense  massive  bushes,  and  yearly  throws  up  long 
showy  spikes  of  flowers  that  have  a  markedly  fine  effect  in  borders. 
The  Yerbaecums  and  QEnotheras  furnish  some  good  yellow-flowered 
subjects.  The  Verbascums  are,  however,  almost  past,  though  Y.  nigrum, 
dwaifer  than  most  of  them,  and  Y.  Lychnites,  a  distinctly  good  sort, 
are  still  in  fairly  good  condition.  Y.  Cbaixi  and  V.  phlomoides,  besides 
the  common  MnlleiD,  are  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  dry  weather  has 
had  a  very  marked  effect  on  them,  however,  and  not  at  any  time  this 
year  have  they  been  at  their  fullest  beauty.  Lathyrus  latifolius  and 
L.  rotundifolius,  together  with  a  few  notable  Veronicas,  furnish  other 
valuable  plant  flowers  at  this  season. 

Rhododendron  balsamlnaeflorum. — It  was  a  great  day  for  the 
hybridieer  when  he  first  saw  the  Balsam-flowered  intermediate  house 
Rhododendron  expand.  The  Chelsea  nursery  of  the  Veitchian  firm 
have  been  quite  alone  in  introducing  this  remarkably  handsome  section 
of  the  genus,  and  annually  we  are  delighted  to  find  improved  varieties 
of  great  distinctiveness  being  brought  forward.  Happily  this  warm 
greenhouse  or  intermediate  house  species  and  varieties  are  becoming 
more  fully  understood  and  their  needs  catered  for  by  cultivators.  The 
Journal  of  Borticultur  e  furnished  cultural  data  on  March  7th,  1901. 
As  this  section  of  Rhododendron  flowers  the  whole  year  round,  the 
man  who  can  grow  these  well  need  never  be  without  a  few  trusses  of 
beautifully  coloured  and  sweetly  perfumed  flowers  of  very  superior 
and  rare  qualities.  “  The  balsamic asflorum  section  contains  only 
five  varieties,  all  double.  They  must  not  be  confused  with  the  hardy 
R.  indicum  balsaminaeflorum.”  The  section  was  first  derived  from 
a  somewhat  malformed  semi-double  flower  whose  stamens  had  become 
somewhat  petaloid.  Seed  was  saved  from  the  capsule,  and  nearly 
every  one  of  the  fifteen  seedlings  that  eventually  reached  the  flowering 
stage  had  double  flowers. 

Two  Beautiful  Native  Weeds — These  are  the  Viper’s  Bugloss 
(Echium  vulgare)  and  the  common  Chicory  (Chicorium  intybus),  both 
now  very  handsome,  bearing  their  tall  and  slender  spires  thick  set  with 
blue  flowers.  They  are  both  easily  reared  or  established  on  dry  grassy 
banks  or  on  natural  reeky  declivities  in  the  sunshine,  by  sowing  their 
seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Our  plan  is  to  mix  the  ripe  seeds 
thoroughly  well  in  a  wheelbarrowload  of  finely  sifted  soil,  and  then 
scatter  the  whole  in  craoks  and  chinks,  or  crevices  where  it  is  desired 
that  they  should  grow.  No  soil  seems  too  dry  and  barren  or  too  hot 
and  sandy  for  these  plants,  as  they  belong  to  vigorous  habited  groups 
of  our  native  weeds,  so-called,  that  become  more  bright  and  flowery  the 
more  they  are  sun-scorched  or  starved  into  beauty.  A  writer  to  “  The 
Field  ”  says  that  he  once  saw  a  patch  of  seashore  covered  with  these 
two  plants,  with  the  Great  Horned  Poppy  (Glaucium  luteum)  and  the 
Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum)  growing  amongst  them,  and  the 
effect  was  very  lovely,  being  varied  here  and  there  by  little  grassy 
knolls  or  hummocky  banks  of  the  oommon  wild  Thyme,  which,  like  the 
Viper’s  Bugloss,  is  beloved  of  the  bees. 


A  Handsome  Turkey  Oak. — Lady  Churston,  writing  to  the- 
“  Field,”  states  that  at  Lupton,  near  Churston,  in  Devon,  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  example  of  this  tree,  the  lower  branohes  of  which' 
sweep  to  the  ground,  and  the  umbrage  of  the  tree  is  130  yards  in 
circumference.  Its  trunk  has  a  girth  of  15  feet,  and  the  total  height 
of  the  tree  is  90  feet  to  95  feet.  There  may  be  larger  and  taller  trees 
of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  trees  containing  more 
timber  from  the  woodman’s  point  of  view,  .but  we  are  sure  many 
proprietors  and  tree  lovers  would  like  to  pride  themselves  on  such  an 
object  of  beauty  in  their  grounds. 

Currants. — Currants  were  formerly  small  Grapes  grown  near 
Corinth,  hence  their  name.  The  fruit  is  easily  grown  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  White  and  Red  Currants  contain  similar 
properties.  They  contain  malic  and  citric  acid.  The  jelly  made  from 
them  is  excellent  in  fevers.  The  fruit  relieves  constipation,  says  Mr. 
Broadbent,  and  purifies  the  blood.  The  Black  Currant  is  deservedly 
prized  for  its  usefulness  in  colds.  It  is  laxative  and  cooling.  The  jelly 
has  long  been  used  for  quinsy  and  sore  throat.  It  should  not  be  made 
with  too  much  sugar,  or  its  medicinal  properties  will  be  impaired.  A 
teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a  day  may  be  given  with  advantage  to 
ohildren  with  thrush. 

Borage  :  a  “  Homely”  Plant. — I  say  “homely,”  and  this  is 
passable,  for  Borage  (Borago  officinalis)  is  found  somewhere  in  all* 
gardens,  whether  it  be  a  cottager’s  or  that  of  a  mighty  lord.  It  has 
a  modesty  which  causes  it  to  bend  its  flowers  downward  and  away  from 
direct  observation.  Naturally  we  do  not  regard  this  in  the  light  of  a 
quality.  When  plucked  and  looked  into,  however,  the  blossoms  are  very 
attractive.  The  colour  is  of  the  deepest  sky-blue  with  a  dash  of 
gentian,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  are  exquisitely  cut,  sharp  and 
keen,  running  acutely  to  a  point.  The  black  anthers,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  form  a  circular  guard  around  the  stigma,  and  their  bases 
are  “  wadded  ”  round  in  a  cushion  of  whiteness.  Borage  is  largely 
cultivated  for  bee  feeding.  Insects  probing  for  honey  dislocate  the 
stamens  and  receive  a  shower  of  pollen. 

Romneya  Coulterl. — A  large  specimen  of  this  showy  Californian 
Poppy  is  flowering  freely  in  the  Berberis  dell  at  Kew,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  outdoor  flowering  plants.  It  has  been  in  cultivation 
about  twenty-five  years,  but  until  recently  was  but  rarely  seen.  Like 
many  other  showy  subjects  from  the  same  oountry,  it  is  a  little  tender, 
and  should  not  be  planted  in  a  cold  situation.  Even  in  a  sheltered 
position  a  little  protection  is  necessary  in  early  spring  ;  as  growth  com¬ 
mences  early  and  young,  soft  shoots  are  liable  to  injury  from  late  frosts. 
Both  from  a  foliage  and  flowering  point  of  view  it  is  very  striking,  the 
leaves  being  glaucous  and  prettily  divided,  while  the  flowers  are 
5  to  6  inches  across,  with  pure  white  petals,  and  a  large  mass  of  golden 
stamens.  It  succeeds  in  good  loam,  and  in  the  southern  counties  does 
well  in  the  open  garden  providing  the  necessary  shelter  is  provided  in 
spring.  It  is  essentially  herbaceous  in  character,  though  occasional 
examples  are  found  that  have  made  perennial  stems. — W.  D. 

IVT y  Carden:  “A  Poor  1  hlng,  but  Aline  Own.” — It  borders 

the  King’s  highway;  a  railing  divides  it  from  the  asphalt  pedes¬ 
trian  way.  It  consists  of  an  oval  bed  of  very  moderate  dimensions, 
situate  in  front  of  the  cottage  window,  and  its  contents  are  the  familiar 
Marguerites,  attacked,  alas  !  by  the  composite  leaf-miner,  and  thereby 
disfigured.  Around  the  Marguerites  are  Henry  Jacoby  Geraniums  (or 
Pelargoniums,  as  the  Editor  will  have  one  say),  and  forming  an  outer¬ 
most  border  we  have  Golden  Feather,  and  our  old  friend  the  dwarf 
blue  Lobelia.  It  is  a  homely  plot,  indeed  very  homely,  yet  is  the  best 
and  brightest  “  in  our  street,” — at  least  to  me.  But  I  have  more  than 
this,  I  have  a  little  border  that  runs  from  the  railing  bordering  the 
pavement,  back  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  and  there — what  ?  It  stops, 
Yet  here  are  Euonymuses,  Carnations,  Tobacco  plants,  Sweet  Peas, 
Scabiosas,  and  a  glorious  sj:  ecimen  of  the  white  Jasmine,  that  has  grown 
and  spread  in  tip-top  style  since  two  years  ago,  when  I  planted  it  as  a 
mere  slip.  We  have  Gladioli  galore  just  against  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  front  door,  and  I  see  the  boldly  climbing  Tropseolums,  with  their 
gorgeous  flowers  are  gradually  hiding  the  handrail  to  right  and  left.  A 
fortnight  ago  we  furnished  a  Rose  show,  free  for  inspection  (and 
appreciated)  by  everybody  who  passed.  The  Rose  show  consisted  of 
one  variety  only,  in  the  form  of  a  really  handsome  wall  specimen  of 
Rosa  polyantha  White  Pet.  It  covered  the  whole  front  of  my  neat  little 
cottage  home,  and  bears  hundreds,  or  I  might  say  thousands,  of  its 
pretty  white  flowers  every  summer.  And  so  I  might  go  on,  but  who 
would  follow  me  ?  Yet  it  is  such  a  dear  little  garden,  all  my  own. — D. 
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I  do  not  think  sufficient  6mphasis  is  laid  on  the  value  of  summer  or 
-early  autumn  pruning  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  size  and  improving 
the  quality  of  fruit.  Under  glass  you  remove  th&  laterals  and  stop 
growths,  as  well  as  thin  the  bunches  of  Grapes,  to  secure  fine  berries 
and  keep  the  growth  in  proportion.  Outdoors,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  I  shorten  baok  exuberant  and  precocious  growths  of 
Apricots,  Neetarines,  Plums,  and  Pears  on  walls,  and  standard  and 
dwarf  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  in  the  open.  In  every  instanoe  where 
this  is  done  the  fruit  is  larger,  of  finer  colour,  and  superior  flavour,  as 
compared  with  those  not  so  treated,  besides  the  advantage  to  the 
trees. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

A  Problem  in  Heating. 

In  your  issue'of  August  1st,  under  the  above  heading,  a  note  appeared 
from  Mr.  H.  Riohards.  Not  having  read  this  correspondence,  I  cannot 
oritioise  it,  but  I  will  just  say  my  experience  with  dipped  pipes  under 
doorways  and  walks  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  I  never  found  the  least 
obstruction  to  a  quick  and  regular  circulation.  In  this  place  a  large 
conservatory  and  plant  house  were  heated  from  one  boiler,  and  those 
two  houses  contained  nine  dips  under  doorways  and  walks.  Not  alone  ; 
other  houses  adjoining  had  several  dips,  and  the  circulation  in  those 
bouses  was  also  in  every  way  quite  satisfactory.  In  confirmation  of 
what  Mr.  R.  says,  I  would  certainly  recommend  a  dip  under  a  doorway 
or  walk  in  preference  to  stepping  or  falling  over  obstructions  where 
they  ought  not  to  be.  Of  course,  no  sensible  man  would  think  of 
putting  in  a  dip  where  the  boiler  and  pipes  are  nearly  on  a  level,  but, 
where  circumstances  admitted,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  put  in  dips. 
The  main  portion  of  the  apparatus  mentioned  above  has  been  erected 
about  forty  years,  showing  it  to  be  no  new  idea.  During  my  time  there 
additions  were  made  to  the  piping,  also  adding  three  more  dips  under 
walks. — J.  Easter,  Nostell  Priory  Gardens. 


Strawberries :  Tried  Sorts, 

The  past  two  months’  tropical  weather  has  been  very  trying  for 
gardeners,  most  kinds  of  vegetation  suffering  severely  from  drought, 
and  Strawberries — a  most  important  crop — suffered  considerably  in  this 
respect,  especially  on  hot  porous  soils.  I  was  unable  to  give  any  of 
my  Strawberry  plants  water  this  year,  but  I  mulohed  the  rows  rather 
thickly  with  long  stable-stained  straw  quite  early  in  the  season, 
otherwise  failure  in  maturing  the  crop  would  have  been  quite  certain, 
for  I  could  not  have  spared  the  labour  or  water  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  condition  if  mulched  late,  or  when  in  bloom.  St.  Joseph 
commenced  to  ripen  first,  but  it  is  very  insipid  as  a  dessert  fruit.  It 
is  now  (August  9th)  commencing  to  throw  up  flower  spikes  again,  so 
I  may  get  an  autumn  crop  of  fruits. 

King  of  the  Earlies  ripened  its  first  fruits  a  few  days  later,  but  this 
variety  grows  very  weak  in  this  soil,  and  consequently  is  a  poor  fruiter, 
and  I  shall  not  grow  it  again.  Royal  Sovereign  came  next  in  the  order 
of  ripening,  and  its  characteristics  are  the  exact  reverse  ;  it  is  a 
prodigious  oropper  ahd  excellent  in  flavour,  and  its  strong  dark  foliage 
withstands  drought  and  red  spider  well.  Monarch  is  a  splendid  doer  ; 
its  fruits  are  of  good  shape,  size,  and  flavour,  and  withstood  drought 
and  spider  to  the  last.  On  the  other  hand  Veitch’s  Prolific,  Dr.  Hogg, 
and  Lord  Suffield  suffered  severely  from  this  pest.  The  former  of  the 
trio  was  entirely  unable  to  resist  red  spider,  which  commenced  its 
ravages  early  in  May.  These  three  I  shall  also  discard.  Stevens’ 
Wonder  has  excellent  foliage  and  good  sized  fruits,  and  its  flavour 
reminds  me  somewhat  of  that  old  favourite,  Keen’s  Seedling ;  its  fruits 
•are  too  soft  for  packing,  and  I  think  this  variety  can  be  done  without. 
•Sir  Joseph  Paxton  had  a  heavy  crop,  and  its  foliage  suffered  very  much 
from  red  spider,  and  the  fruits  were  not  of  the  best  flavour.  Leader 
had  an  enormous  crop  of  huge  fruits  of  a  sharp  brisk  flavour,  and  it 
appears  to  require  a  heavy  soil,  for  it  was  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
■drought.  Gunton  Park  withstood  the  dry,  hot  weather  very  well 
indeed,  and  its  fruits  are  well  protected  by  its  foliage  ;  the  fruits  were 
of  many  shapes,  some  being  very  handsome,  and  all  of  good  flavour. 

Scarlet  Queen  is  a  useful  variety  for  preserving.  Next  comes  my 
favourite,  Veitoh’s  Perfection.  It  does  not  grow  very  strong,  but  the 
fruits  were  of  large  size  and  nearly  as  dark  as  Waterloo  j  the  flesh  is 
firm,  and  of  an  exceedingly  rich  sweet  flavour,  and  it  should  be  grown 
by  everybody.  British  Queen  treated  as  an  annual  does  very  well. 
I  can  strongly  recommend  anyone  who  has  previously  failed  to  fruit 
this  variety  to  try  this  method,  but  early  propagation  and  planting 
must  be  oarried  out  if  a  good  crop  is  expected  the  following  year. 
Waterloo  did  very  well,  its  large  handsome  fruits  being  muoh 


appreciated.  The  plants  withstood  the  drought  and  red  spider  very 
well.  Elton  Pine  was  very  good  in  this  respect,  but  it  cropped  very 
poorly.  Where  this  sort  does  well  it  is  valuable  for  preserving  and 
kitchen  purposes.  The  soil  in  the  quarters  where  the  Strawberries 
were  grown  is  very  hot  and  porous. — A.  Jefferies. 


Fly  on  tl\e  Chrysanthemum. 

When,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  walking  round  the  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Thos.  Hewitt  &  Oo.,  Ltd.,  at  Solihull,  where  a  very  large 
number  of  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  in  pots  for  various  purposes, 
I  was  informed  by  the  foreman  that  the  best  remedy  for  the  fly  is 
the  Abol  insecticide,  applied  through  the  Abol  syringe.  The  spray  is 
produced  from  a  single  hole  by  an  ingeniously  arranged  screw  plug 
in  the  inside  of  the  nozzle,  and  by  screwing  the  plug  slightly  baok  or 
forward  the  spray  produoed  can  be  regulated  to  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  while  if  the  plug  be  entirely  removed  a  straight  jet  of  con¬ 
siderable  power  is  the  result.  An  examination  of  the  plants  showed 
their  clean  character,  and  the  Abol  insecticide  is  now  employed  in 
preference  to  all  others.  It  was  said  to  be  muoh  more  efficaoious,  and 
quicker  in  its  action,  than  any  other  insecticide  which  had  been  tried. 
I  hear  that  in  places  collections  have  become  muoh  affected  by  green 
fly,  and  a  mention  of  this  remedy  may  prove  of  use  to  some  cultivators 
of  the  Chrysanthemum. — R.  D. 


The  Auricula. 

Although  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  who  cultivate  this  flower,  so  much  prized  in  former  days  (and 
this  was  one  of  my  earliest  loves  in  floriculture),  yet  it  is  valued  by 
many  who  love  their  gardens ;  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  aesthetic 
aspect  of  gardens,  and  it  has  to  be  cultivated  in  pots  and  grown  iD 
frames.  My  own  interest  in  them  has  greatly  diminished  sinoe  I  wf 
obliged,  on  account  of  my  failing  eyesight,  to  part  with  my  own 
collection,  which  I  have  cherished  for  many  years,  and  now  I  hear  that 
the  clever  gardener  under  whose  charge  they  were  placed  has  left  the 
situation  ;  and  as  in  all  changes  one  cannot  tell  whether  things  will  be 
equally  prized  by  the  gardener  who  succeeds,  I  might  have  been 
anxious  about  my  old  favourites  did  I  not  know  that  the  employer  was 
herself  very  enthusiastic,  and  so  will  not  fail  to  see  that  their  culture 
is  well  cared  for.  I  hear  also  that  the  fine  collection  lately  owned  by 
Miss  Woodhead  of  Hipperholme,  near  Halifax,  has  found  its  way  to 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  and  I  suppose  will  soon  be  dispersed,  for 
although  Mr.  Harry  Turner  delights  in  them,  be  oonnot,  as  a  business 
man,  refuse  to  part  with  his  most  cherished  plants  if  he  receive  a  good 
offer  for  them. — D.,  Peal. 

- »♦«•* - 

Vines. 

Calling  on  a  local  grower  of  Grapes  for  market  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  neighbourhood  a  few  days  ago,  I  could  not  but  help  commenting  on 
the  splendid  crops  the  Tines  were  carrying;  also  the  siz9,  fine  finish, 
and  colour  were  in  my  opinion  all  that  could  be  desired  from  a  market 
grower’s  point  of  view,  and  when  I  add  that  Grapes  of  the  variety 
Black  Hamburgh  have  realised  as  much  as  3s.  6d.  per  lb.  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  readers  will  readily  admit,  judging  by  the  returns 
home,  not  much  the  matter  with  them.  But  it  is  not  so  muoh  with  the 
crops  they  are  carrying,  good  though  they  be,  that  induced  me  to  send 
this  note  respecting  them ;  it  is  more  the  extraordinary  way  in  which 
the  grower  treats  his  Vines,  at  least  so  it  always  appears  to  me  when 
on  the  different  occasions  I  have  visited  him.  I  will  now  endeavour 
to  explain  my  meaning  in  reference  to  the  above  statement.  The 
Vines  are  planted  in  two  span-roofed  houses,  each  150  feet  in  length 
by  12  feet  wide,  and  were  originally  built  some  years  ago  for  the 
growing  of  Cucumbers  for  market,  and  for  such  a  purpose  were,  no 
doubt,  highly  adaptable,  but  the  decline  of  the  latter  in  price  so 
disgusted  the  grower  with  his  returns  that  he  decided  to  give  up  their 
culture  and  utilise  the  structures  by  planting  Grapes  for  the  same 
purpose ;  a  start  was  therefore  made  with  Vines  raised  from  eyes  in 
the  usual  way,  the  brick  pits  being  drained  and  filled  with  compost 
suitable  for  their  reception.  The  rods  were  planted  at  a  distance  of 
3  feet  apart,  trained  up  one  side  of  the  roof  and  down  the  other, 
while  the  apex  of  the  rod  is  rooted  in  a  similar  bed  on  the  other  side  ; 
it  will  be  noted,  therefore,  they  are  rooted  both  ends. 

Again,  another  point  was  noted  in  respect  of  the  main  laterals  ; 
these  were  inarched  on  to  one  another,  putting  one  very  muoh  in  mind 
of  trelliswork ;  certainly  it  appeared  rather  a  novel  way  of  treating 
them,  the  sub-laterals  being  kept  rigidly  pinched.  I  inquired  the 
grower’s  reasons  for  the  above  treatment ;  the  answer  was  that  it 
prevented  the  waste  of  any  superfluous  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Vines, 
thus  throwing  their  whole  strength  towards  the  bringing  of  the  crop  to 
maturity. 

I  noticed  a  young  rod  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  carrying  a  crop  of 
medium-sized  bunches ;  this  was  planted  at  one  end  of  a  house,  the 
main  rod  being  carried  along  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  extension 
system,  sub-branches  being  taken  alternately  down  each  side  of  the 
roof,  and  I  understood  would  have  the  apexes  of  the  rods  rooted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  already  described. — Geo.  Hagon. 
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Current  Notes. 

With  healthy,  free  growing  plants  that  are  filling  the  pots  with 
roots,  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  the  watering,  as,  immediately  the 
s-urface  soil  dries,  a  copious  supply  of  water  may  be  given  to  moisten 
the  whole  mass.  It  is  otherwise  with  overpotted  plants  or  those  that 
have  not  yet  fully  occupied  the  space  with  roots.  The  supply  of 
water  must  not  be  given  so  frequently,  and  though  the  surface  may 
appear  dry,  on  examination  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  the  bulk  of  soil  below  retains  ample  moisture.  The 
best  criterion  of  such  pots,  as  to  the  necessity  for  watering,  is  to  sound 
them  by  a  smart  rap  with  the  knuckles,  when  a  dull,  heavy  sound 
\  ill  indicate  that  no  water  is  required ;  a  hollow  ring  that  moisture 
is  needed.  The  condition  of  the  rooting  power  of  various  plants  is 
soon  seen  by  observing  the  pots  for  several  days  after  a  heavy  down¬ 
pour  of  rain.  Those  plants  with  plenty  of  roots  will  dry  up  the 
quickest,  while  the  others  with  few  roots  remain  comparatively  wet 
lor  some  time.  Let  these  dry  out  before  applying  water.  Plants 
in  very  small  pots,  when  once  established  in  them,  dry  up  very 
quickly,  and  water  should  be  given  on  the  least  appearance  of 
dryness. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  liquid  manure  or  sprinklings  of 
artificial  preparations  are  necessary  and  beneficial  to  sustain  plants 
healthy  and  vigorous.  These  stimulants,  however,  must  not  be  given 
when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  dry.  It  must  be  made  moist  first  with 
clear  water.  The  virtues  in  the  stimulant  are  then  retained  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roots.  Stimulants  must  not  be  given  too  freely  at  first. 
Occe  or  twice  a  week  will  suffice,  and  then  it  should  be  in  a  weak 
condition.  Liquid  animal  manure  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  anything 
to  begin  with,  of  the  colour  and  strength  of  pale  ale.  It  should  be 
given  clear  and  not  in  a  muddy  state.  A  mixture  of  cow  manure, 
horse  and  fowl  dung,  may  be  placed  in  a  bag,  tied  securely,  and  sunk  in 
a  30  gallon  tank  of  water.  A  peck  of  manure  will  be  sufficient  for 
t  his  amount  of  water.  Stir  frequently  for  a  few  days,  then  allow  to 
settle,  and  the  solution  will  be  ready  for  use.  Should  it  appear  too 
strong  dilute  with  water,  as  it  is  really  best  to  give  it  weak  rather 
than  powerful  so  as  to  destroy  roots.  Changing  the  stimulants  given 
is  always  good  for  Chrysanthemums,  hence  a  tub  of  soot  water  should 
also  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  A  peck  of  fresh  pungent  soot 
placed  a  bag  in  a  30-gallon  tub  of  water  will  shortly  make  a  beneficial 
manure.  A  little  lime  introduced  to  the  water  and  stirred  in  is  an 
admirable  means  of  clearing  it,  so  that  it  will  appear  like  wine.  This 
is  very  good  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  may  be  given  alternately  with 
other  stimulants.  A  solution  made  of  sheep  manure  may  be 
occasionally  applied,  giving  it  weakly  and  not  too  frequently.  In 
addition  to  these,  light  top-dressings  of  Clay’s,  Standen’s,  and  other 
artificial  mixtures  can  be  used,  watering  in  the  dressing.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  not  desirable  to  gorge  the  soil  with  rich  food,  particularly 
during  the  time  the  buds  are  forming.  After  they  have  made  a  start 
in  swelling  is  the  best  period  to  commence  giving  stimulants.  The 
side  shoots  on  the  main  stems  ought  to  be  gradually  rubbed  out  on 
all  the  large  flowering  varieties,  confining  the  energies  of  the  plants 
to  the  production  of  principal  blooms. 

Dead  leaves  on  the  plants  are  good  hiding  places  for  earwigs,  so 
allow  none  to  remain.  Weeds  growing  in  the  pots  abstract  food  and 
moisture ;  therefore,  while  still  comparatively  small,  pull  them  out. 
Securing  the  stems  to  the  supports  must  be  attended  to,  anticipating 
the  rough  winds  which  are  sure  to  occur  about  this  time  and  shortly. 
Do  not  tie  too  closely  to  the  tops,  as  a  little  freedom  given  will 
prevent  snapping  and  breaking  of  the  stems. — E.  D.  S. 


Xiove  of  Nature. — The  garden  around  the  late  W.  J.  Stillman’s 
cottage  in  the  Surrey  Pine  woods  was  in  itself  a  charming  evidence  of 
the  affectionate  remembrance  in  which  he  always  held  his  native 
America.  His  endeavour  was  to  have  as  many  American  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers  as  could  be  taught  to  grow  in  the  English  climate.  His  pet 
squirrels  were  to  be  fed  on  nuts  from  American  trees,  wild  berry  bushes 
from  the  States  made  a  hedge  along  one  side  of  the  little  domain,  and 
in  a  little  artificial  pool  in  a  hollow  among  the  Pines  was  planted  an 
American  Water  Lily.  In  fact  there  was  no  corner  of  the  garden  in 
which  the  loving  work  of  acclimation  did  not  go  on. 


Conifers. 


Abies  Pinsapo,  the  Spanish  Silver  Fir,  differs  much  from  any  of 
the  Silver  Firs  already  mentioned.  The  branches  are  not  flat  or 
frondose  like  many  of  the  species,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  rather 
short,  are  stiff  and  piickly  ;  they  are  thickly  set  all  over  the  branches, 
which  gives  the  tree  a  very  dense  appearance ;  the  silvery  bands  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  very  faint.  Thu  tree  is  quite  hardy, 
and  not  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  but  is  said  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  chalk  land.  Its  stiff  appearance  may  perhaps  be  somewhat 
against  it,  all  the  same  it  makes  a  beautiful  specimen  when  young  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  model  of  symmetry.  It  is  suitable  for  the  lawn 
or  pleasure  grounds. 

Thuia  occidentalis  is  the  common  or  American  Arbor  Vitae,  and  is 
a  well  known  evergreen  shrub  in  this  country.  In  its  native  habitat, 
however,  it  assumes  the  form  and  height  of  a  tree;  it  thrives  best  in 
a  moist  situation,  in  dry  soil  it  becomes  thin  and  bare.  For  villa 
ornamentation  it  is  excellently  adapted,  also  tor  forming  hedges  and 
screens.  There  are  several  varieties,  including  a  variegated  and 
pendulous  form.  Lutea  is  a  self-coloured  variety,  the  whole  of  the 
foliage  and  young  growth  being  of  a  bronzy  yellow  colour.  The 
plant  is  less  dense  than  the  type.  Biota  orientalis,  the  Chinese  Arbor 
Vitae,  is  a  fine  free-growing  species,  and  is  present  over  the  country  in 
variety,  and  forms  a  fine  tufty  bush-looking  plant  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  useful  garden  shrubs.  Its  habit  is  more  dense, 
and  the  foliage  of  a  brighter  green  than  the  common  Arbor  Vitae. 
The  only  variety  I  am  familiar  with  is  semper-aurescens,  which  is  a 
dwarf  globose  shrub.  The  foliage  and  terminal  growth  are  of  a  deep 
golden  hue  ;  it  has  the  advantage  over  many  coloured  forms  by 
retaining  its  colour  throughout  the  season. 

Thuia  gigantea  and  Ltbocedrus  decurrens.  There  appears  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  respecting  these  two  trees.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes  Libocedrus  decurrens  is  quite  different  to  Thuia  gigantea,  in  a 
young  state  at  any  rate,  but  I  think  they  are  both  often  sold  under 
the  name  of  Thuia  gigantea.  They  are  both  tall-growing  trees,  and 
were  introduced  in  the  same  year,  1853  ;  Thuia  gigantea,  by  William 
Lobb,  which  was  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Lobbi,  and 
Libocedrus  decurrens,  by  John  Jeffrey.  The  branches  of  the  latter  are 
more  rigid  and  upright,  and  young  trees  are  very  dense  ;  the  bark  on 
the  branches  is  of  reddy  brown  colour,  and  the  leaves  a  beautiful 
bright  green  on  both  sides,  they  are  strongly  decurrent  and  much 
flattened.  The  bark  of  Thuia  gigantea  is  more  red,  the  leaves  are 
darker  green  on  the  upper  side,  but  a  lighter  green  beneath,  and  are 
arranged  more  distinctly  in  opposite  pairs.  They  are  beautiful  trees, 
and  in  their  native  country  grow  to  a  great  height.  Although  they 
will  thrive  in  a  variety  of  soils,  moist  situations  suit  them  best,  and 
they  are  quite  hardy.  Libocedrus  decurrens  is  known  as  the 
Californian  White  Cedar,  also  the  Incense  Cedar.  The  name  has 
reference  to  the  fragrance  of  the  wood. 

Cryptomeria  japonica  forms  a  noble  and  distinct  tree  where  it 
grows  well ;  it  requires  a  sweet,  moist  soil,  and  a  warm  or  sheltered 
locality,  it  then  makes  a  handsome  ornamental  tree.  It  is  quite  hardy 
in  this  country,  but  there  are  not  many  places  that  can  boast  of  good 
specimens.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  climatal  causes,  the  most  potent 
being  a  less  annual  rainfall,  and  a  lower  average  summer  temperature, 
than  in  its  native  habitat,  Japan.  It  is  much  thought  of  in  that 
country,  and  is  largely  used,  not  only  in  gardens,  but  it  is  also  planted 
to  form  avenues  along  the  public  roads.  In  this  country  the  trees 
grow  very  well  for  a  few  years  ;  they  then  very  often  lose  their  lower 
branches,  and  take  on  a  sickly  appearance.  The  trunk  appears  rather 
weak,  and  thus  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  wind  or  snow.  Cryptomeria 
elegans  is  somewhat  hardier,  and  more  easily  accommodated,  I  believe, 
than  C.  japonica,  but  my  experience  is  with  small  trees  only.  The 
trunk  is  not  so  straight  and  tapering,  the  branches  are  shorter,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  less  formal  than  japonica.  The 
foliage  and  young  growth,  which  is  bright  green  during  the  growing 
season,  changes  toward  the  end  of  the  autumn  to  a  reddish  brown,, 
which  makes  the  plant  an  attractive  object  during  the  winter 
months. — Pinus. 

- «•<» - 

Plant  Cultivation  in  Britisli  Colonies. 


Mr.  E.  Hedger- Wallaoe  (formerly  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Victoria,  and  the  Government  Horticultural  College,  Melbourne), 
recently  delivered  a  course  of  ten  lectures  to  the  students  and  others 
connected  with  the  Eoyal  Botanic  Society’s  Garden.  The  seoond  of  his 
series  summarised  the  general  comformation  of  the  African  continent, 
and  the  outstanding  physioal  and  climatic  features  of  the  British 
colonies  of  this  great  oountry,  together  with  concise  observations  on 
what  vegetable  products  our  African  colonies  furnish.  In  his  opening 
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remarks,  Mr.  Wallace  said  that  if  one  was  to  draw  an  imaginary  line 
across  Africa,  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  all  the  land  north  of  such  a  line  would  be  distinguished  as  very 
low  lying,  while  east  and  southwards  the  land  would  be  found  to  have 
an  average  height  of  about  4000  feet.  The  eastern  coast  is  tilted  up,  as 
it  were,  while  the  north  and  west  is  low.  The  Nile,  on  this  account,  is  a 
sluggish  river,  with  a  broad,  wide-spreading  delta.  The  flora  is 
governed  by  the  physical  eonditions ;  in  the  central  part  it  is  desert,  in 
Morocco  we  find  rich  steppes,  and  from  the  Niger  and  inward  there  are 
thick  forests.  On  the  eastern  side  we  find  broad  tracts  of  cultivated 
land.  Mr.  Wallace  briefly  enumerated  five  points  as  being  of  special 
importance  if  the  best  returns  are  desired  from  the  land.  1,  The 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  it ;  2,  Following  the  best  methods  of 
preparing  the  land;  3,  Growing  the  most  productive  varieties;  4, 
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we  get  Cloves,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Sugar-cane,  and  Rubber,  fin  the  Soudan 
Dates  are  grown,  together  with  Maize  and  Ebony.  A  peculiarity  rf 
South  Afrioa  is  its  terrace-like  conformation.  Basutoland  is  one 
continuous  plateau,  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  has  an  average  eleva¬ 
tion  of  between  3000  and  4000  feet.  Zululand,  to  the  north-east,  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  belt  of  low-lying  subtropical  country,  much  affected 
by  warm  moist  currents,  which  blow  in  from  Mozambique  Channel. 
Natal  has  really  two  climates.  On  the  shore  the  warm  winds  raise  the 
temperature,  while  the  highlands  are  cooled  by  cold  currents  from  the 
Drakensberg  Mountains.  In  the  hot  lowlands  Indigo,  Cotton,  Bananas, 
and  Sugar-cane  are  grown  ;  while  the  highlands  are  rich  in  pasturage. 
The  Transvaal  may  be  partitioned  into  three  different  regions  : — 
1,  The  uplands  ;  2,  the  low  eastern  zone ;  and  3,  the  bush-land,  merging 
upon  to  dry  steppes  of  Bechuanaland. 


(See  page  148.) 


Judioious  rotation  ;  and  5,  Using  only  the  best  in  seeds  and  plantB.  The 
aim  of  the  cultivator  at  home  or  abroad  should  be  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  while  lessening  the  coBt  of  production. 
Referring  to  the  Nile  basin,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  this  region  as  being 
the  hottest  of  any  in  the  Old  World.  Here  are  cultivated  Rice,  Maize, 
Barley,  Sugar  Cane,  Doum  Palm,  Peas,  Lentils,  and  general  crops. 
There  is  also  Tobacco,  Myrrh,  Senna,  Gum  Arabic,  Indigo,  Flax,  Cotton, 
and  plants  yielding  oils.  Egypt  grows  Cotton,  but  not  much  Flax. 

North  Africa  represents  the  warm-temperate,  and  subtropical  zone, 
and  produces  Oranges,  Linseed,  Tobacoo,  and  to  some  extent  Sugar, 
cane,  Cork  Oak,  and  Esparto  Grass.  West  Afrioa  is  a  purely  tropioal 
zone,  and  furnishes  the  Ground  Nut,  Arrowroot,  Yam,  Cocoa,  Banana, 
dye  woods,  Palm-kernels,  Palm-oil,  and  Indiarubber.  South  Africa 
again  is  temperate,  reaching  upwards  into  the  tropics.  In  the  southern 
part  of  this  great  country  all  the  European  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  and  are  grown,  plus,  in  suitable  regions,  the  Guava,  Tamarind, 
Banana,  Hemp,  Flax,  Tea,  and  Coffee  ;  while  from  British  East  Afrioa 


No  distinction  can  be  made  in  Egypt  between  the  spontaneous  or 
indigenous  flora  of  vegetation  and  what  is  cultivated,  so  long  have  the 
products  been  grown  by  the  people  of  that  land.  Three  crops  are 
yearly  taken  from  the  ground.  Lupines,  Flax,  and  Clover  are  winter 
crops,  sown  in  November,  and  harvested  in  April  and  May.  The 
summer  crops  are  sown  between  March  and  May,  and  reaped  in 
November  and  December,  while  the  “  autumn  ”  crops  are  sown  in  July, 
and  are  readv  for  gleaning  in  November.  Rice,  Sorghum,  and  Millet 
are  the  autumn  staple  ;  Cotton,  Rice,  Maize,  and  Indigo  are  grown  for 
summer  crops.  Vines  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Fizzon.  The 
anoient  cultivation  of  the  Lotus  and  Papyrus  has  now  wholly  disappeared. 
The  culture  of  Date  Palms  and  Mulberry  trees  occupy  many  of  the 
people  in  Upper  Egypt.  Mr.  Wallace  in  like  manner  enumerated  the 
cultivated  produots  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Niger  region, 
Gambia,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  Shire  Highlands,  and  Rhodesia.  He 
then  described  the  oultuial  details,  uses,  and  characteristics  of  the 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  more  or  less  detail. 
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Messrs,  Hogg  &.  Robertson,  seedsmen,  Dublin,  who  are  widely 
known  in  this  country  as  having  established  with  success  the  bulb 
growing  industry  at  Rush,  co.  Dublin,  and  whose  exhibits  of  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  and  other  bulbous  flowers  have  elioited  much  attention  and 
admiration  at  the  spring  flower  shows,  have  been  honoured  with  the 
royal  warrant  of  appointment  of  seedsmen  to  his  Majesty  the  King. 

French  Rose  Growers  have  a  characteristic  method  of  growing 
some  of  the  climbing  kinds.  The  plants  are  planted  in  the  beds  and  a 
framework  of  Bamboo  canes  set  behind  them,  so  that  the  shoots  are 
spread  outward,  almost  fan-shaped.  When  the  work  is  carefully  done 
very  little  of  the  frame  is  visible.  To  those  who  have  space,  this  system 
of  growing  some  of  the  lovely  climbing  kinds,  especially  the  yellow  and 
copper-coloured  sorts,  may  be  recommended. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — The 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Curtis  in  the  ohair.  Eight  new  members  were  elected,  and  one 
nominated.  The  amount  paid  to  sick  members  since  the  last  meeting 
was  £39  Is.  The  treasurer  reported  having  £499  9s.  4d.  in  hand, 
and  was  instructed  to  invest  £400  in  the  best  available  Corporation 
Stock.  The  secretary  was  asked  to  make  the  usual  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner,  which  will  take  place  early  in 
October. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. — All  who  are  concerned  for  the 
preservation  in  its  unrivalled  beauty  of  one  of  the  prettiest  spots 
near  the  heart  of  London,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Royal  Botanio 
Society’s  garden  in  Regent’s  Park  has  been  secured  to  that  body  for  a 
further  term  of  thirty. one  years,  by  lease  granted  by  the  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests.  The  announcement  was  made  by  the  oouncil  at 
the  annual  meeting,  over  which  Mr.  C.  B.  Marlay  presided,  and  it  was 
confidently  anticipated  that  with  the  building  of  the  new  club  rooms; 
the  extension  of  the  scientific  work,  and  the  formation  of  the  gardening 
school,  the  society  had  now  better  prospects  before  it  than  had  been 
the  case  for  many  years. 

Sudden  Showers. — A  cloudburst  is  one  of  those  meteorological 
disturbances  which  arise  under  the  same  general  conditions  as  wind 
squalls,  thunder  showers,  and  tornadoes.  They  come  at  a  season  when 
high  temperature  enables  the  atmosphere  to  oarry  in  suspension  a  muoh 
larger  quantity  of  water  vapour  than  at  other  times  ;  and  although  a 
large  and  widely  scattered  brood  of  local  storms  may  be  hatched  out 
simultaneously,  each  particular  member  of  the  family  is  small  and 
short  lived.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cloudburst.  Another 
characteristic  of  the  latter  is  that  it  almost  invariably  ooours  in  a 
mountainous  district.  The  aooepted  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is 
this  :  A  storm  cloud,  which  otherwise  might  give  rise  to  only  a  moderate 
shower,  is  forced  upward  by  striking  a  barrier,  and,  thus  being  chilled 
abnormally,  is  compelled  to'  surrender  an  exceptionally  large  share  of 
its  moisture. 

The  Properties  of  the  Sweet  Pea. — The  committee  of  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  have  had  under  consideration  the  necessity 
for  drawing  up  some  regulations  in  regard  to  the  granting  by  the 
society  of  certificates  of  merit  to  any  new  varieties  which  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  such  an  honour ;  and  they  have  adopted,  as  a  basis 
for  future  action,  a  schedule  of  properties  as  constituting  quality  in 
the  Sweet  Pea  as  under: — 1,  Form. — The  standard  must  be  erect, 
waved,  or  only  slightly  hooded ;  the  standard,  wings,  and  keel  to  be  in 
such  proportion  to  each  other  as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and  well 
balanced  flower.  2,  Number  of  Blooms  on  a  Stem. — No  variety  shall  be 
recognised  that  has  not  at  least  three  bloomB  on  a  stem,  gracefully 
disposed.  3,  Colour. — Distinct  and  clear  self  colours  are  most  to  be 
desired,  and,  therefore,  striped,  watered,  and  edged  flowers  will  not  be 
awarded  certificates  of  merit  unless  they  present  quite  new  or 
remarkable  combinations.  4,  Exceptions. — Perfectly  distinct  new 
colours,  suoh  as  approaching  the  blue  of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  or  the  soarlet  of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium,  shall 
be  recognised  even  if  the  variety  should  fall  short  of  the  foregoing 
properties. — R.  Dean,  Exhibition  Secretary . 


The  Rain  and  the  Crops. — T1  e  whole  country  has  now  had  its 
soaking,  but  the  result  to  the  farmer  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  It  has 
come  a  little  too  late  for  the  main  cereal  crops,  which  had  beoome  fixed 
in  a  half-stunted  ripeness  by  the  drought.  Its  main  effect  in  the  Wheat 
fields  has  been  to  lay  the  corn  over  wide  areas,  and  to  make  reaping 
work  difficult  in  consequence.  But  for  the  later  root  crops  it  has  done 
nothing  but  good.  Another  week  or  two  of  drought  would  have  ruined 
the  root  fields.  The  later  autumn  fruit — Apples  and  Pears — which  were 
in  serious  danger,  have  also  been  largely  saved  by  the  downpour. 

Roof  Gardening  In  London. — The  offioe-keeper  at  Southwark 

Police  Court,  High  Street,  Borough,  has  established  a  flower  and 
vegetable  garden  on  the  roof  of  the  Court,  amidst  very  unpromising 
surroundings.  He  has  a  good  show  of  Lilies,  Geraniums,  Yerbenas, 
Asters,  Calceolarias,  and  other  blooms,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  magistrate’s  luncheon  table  with  Vegetable  Marrows  and 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans  grown  on  the  premises.  Two  fine  Marrows 
were  cut  quite  recently  from  a  very  strong  plant,  which  has  been  trained 
against  a  chimney  to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet,  and  which  is  visible 
from  the  interior  of  the  Court  through  a  lantern  skylight.  The  growth 
and  fruition  of  the  plant  have  been  watohed  with  muoh  interest  from 
the  Bench. 

Jamaican  Bananas. — So  successful  has  the  new  mail  and  fruit 
service  proved  between  Bristol  and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  that  it  is  now 
stated  that  the  shipping  contractors,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  &  Co., 
are  willing  to  duplicate  the  service  by  making  it  a  weekly  instead  of  a 
fortnightly  service — for  a  consideration.  The  present  contract,  which 
was  arranged  by  the  Colonial  Offioe  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Jamaica,  calls  for  a  subsidy  of  £40,000  a  year,  payable 
half  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  half  by  the  Colony.  It  is  stated 
that  for  a  weekly  service  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster,  &  Co.  are  likely  to 
ask  another  £20,000,  payable  in  the  same  proportions.  Should  the 
duplication  of  the  Bristol  mail  service  be  carried  out  on  these  lines  by 
the  Crown  agents  for  the  Colonies,  it  is  likely  to  meet  with  the  most 
uncompromising  opposition  in  Jamaica. 

Oh,  Council,  Save  that  Tree  ! — Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  been 
writing  to  the  Chelsea  Borough  Council  to  enlist  their  sympathetic 
consideration  on  behalf  of  a  fine  Salisburia  tree  which  stands  in  that 
part  of  the  Chelsea  Physio  Garden  which  will  shortly  be  taken  over  by 
the  Council  in  connection  with  the  scheme  for  the  widening  of  the 
Embankment.  At  the  meeting  at  whioh  Sir  Herbert’s  letter  was  read, 
says  the  “  Argus,”  it  was  reported  by  the  surveyor  “  that  at  the  present 
time  the  tree  was  protected  from  the  north  wind,  and  got  the  sunshine. 
When  the  alterations  were  made  it  would  be  unprotected  from  the  north 
wind,  and  would  not  get  so  much  sun,  and  so  would  probably  die.  It 
would  not  bear  removal,  and  he  could  not  advise  that  the  Council  should 
adopt  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  suggestion  that  part  of  the  old  wall  be 
retained.  He  could  only  suggest  that  the  tree  be  allowed  to  remain 
and  go  on  as  best  it  could  under  the  new  conditions.”  The  popular 
notion  that  this  Salisburia  was  the  only  specimen  in  this  country  was 
contradicted  by  Alderman  Meinertzhagen,  who  stated  that  he  had  two 
trees  of  the  kind  in  his  own  garden,  and  that  there  was  a  fine  specimen 
at  Kew.  Eventually  the  Council  decided  to  adopt  the  surveyor’s 
suggestion,  so  that  we  may  assume  there  will  be  one  Salisburia  the  less 
in  London  before  many  years  have  elapsed. 

Mighty  Marrows. — A  newspaper  named  “  The  Daily  Mail  ” 
furnishes  the  following  paragraph  in  its  issue  of  July  26th  (evidently 
to  relieve  someone  from  melancholia  !)  : — “  Just  now  competition  is  keen 
between  amateur  gardeners  as  to  who  will  oarry  off  most  prizes  at 
the  local  flower  shows.  A  medal  for  a  mighty  Marrow  is  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  a  promising  plant  is  tended  with  the  greatest  oare  and 
solicitude.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  tremendous  sensation  in  a 
northern  village.  One  of  the  competitors  at  the  looal  show  continually 
carried  off  the  Marrow  medal  and  money,  until  his  disgusted  rivals 
began  to  find  it  monotonous.  His  exhibits  were  always  of  enormous 
size,  good  shape,  and  excellent  quality  when  out  by  the  judges.  One 
dark  night  they  scaled  his  garden  wall,  and  discovered  his  seoret. 
Eaoh  Marrow  had  been  pierced  at  the  stem  with  a  darning  needle 
threaded  with  twine  ;  the  twine  end  had  been  drawn  baok  to  the  centre 
of  the  Marrow  stem,  and  the  whole  connected  with  a  bottle  containing 
water  thickly  impregnated  with  sugar.  The  twine  aoted  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  wiok  of  a  paraffin  lamp,  and  the  Marrow  greedily  drank 
up  the  sugary  and  fattening  nourishment.  Nourishing  Marrows  in  this 
way  is  now  a  fairly  common  expedient,  but  not  all  competitors  in  show 
competitions  know  about  it.  * 
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An  Excess  of  Erult. — Too  good  a  harvest  is  the  complaint  of 
the  fruit  growers  in  Perthshire.  Fully  200  tons  of  berries  were 
despatched  from  the  Blairgowrie  distriot  last  week,  and  prices  for 
Strawberries  are  down  to  £7  to  £8  per  ton.  On  two  of  the  largest 
farms  the  fruit  is  to  be  left  to  rot,  as  the  price  offered  will  not  pay 
the  picking.  What  a  happy  time  the  Dundee  and  Glasgow  street  boys 
could  spend  on  these  farms ;  and  what  an  onerous  task  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  philanthropist  in  getting  them  home  again.  Raspberries 
are  also  a  big  crop,  but  the  price  remains  at  £22  per  ton.  At  this  time 
last  year  Strawberries  were  selling  at  £23  to  £27  per  ton.  Truly  the 
life  of  the  husbandman  is  not  a  happy  one  where  the  more  plentiful 
the  reaping  the  less  the  profit. 

Tea  in  the  United  States. — With  regard  to  the  future  of  this 
promising  industry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  Americans  will  soon  raise  all  that  is  needed  for  home  use.  They 
are  now  succeeding  admirably  in  the  production  of  Tea  in  the  U nited 
States.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  they  will  be  able  to 
raise  all  the  Tea  demanded  for  use  in  that  country.  The  two  tons  of 
Tea  grown  at  Summerville,  S.C.,  last  year  so  well  satisfied  the  New 
York  investors  interested  in  the  industry,  that  they  immediately  formed 
a  syndicate  and  bought  6000  acres  of  land  in  the  State  upon  which  Tea 
will  be  grown.  This  department  last  year  sent  Tea  plants  to  every  Gulf 
State  in  the  Union  from  the  Carolinas  to  California  for  experimental 
raising.  Report  from  South  Carolina  says  that  imported  machinery  in 
use  there  is  able  to  make  green  tea  from  the  black  product  in  one  hour. 

A  Public  Park  for  Rawtenstall,  Xaccashlre. — Rawtenstall 
was  en  fete  on  Saturday,  August  3rd,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
of  its  new  public  park,  which  has  just  been  laid  out  by  Messrs.  W. 
Barron  &  Sons,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  William  A.  Holmes,  formerly  of  Putney.  The 
new  park,  which  is  in  the  towD,  was  formerly  the  Oak  Hill  Estate,  and, 
with  the  fine  old  mansion,  consists  of  some  28£  acres.  The  estate 
being  for  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Richard  Whittaker,  a  native 
of  Rawtenstall,  and  presented  to  the  town  as  a  public  park,  his 
design  being  to  carry  out  a  long  cherished  scheme  of  giving  the 
children  of  his  native  town  what  they  so  much  wanted,  but  which 
they  had  never  before  possessed — a  properly  equipped  and  abundant 
playground — and,  in  addition  to  purchasing  the  park,  Mr.  Whittaker 
has  also  borne  the  entire  cost  of  laying  out  his  splendid  gift.  The 
spacious  mansion  and  the  original  garden  about  it  are  retained  ;  the 
former  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  free  public  library,  while  the  garden 
has  been  entirely  renovated  on  previous  lines.  There  are  plenty  of 
large  shade  trees  about  this  portion  of  the  grounds;  water,  with 
fountains  and  cascades,  have  been  introduced,  together  with  other 
appropriate  and  diversified  features ;  there  are  three  spacious  terraces 
for  swings,  &c.,  and  as  recreation  grounds,  and  altogether  the  work  has 
been  done  by  the  contractors  in  a  manner  which  has  won  for  them 
great  credit.  The  park  is  to  bear  the  name  of  its  donor,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Whittaker  Park. 

Kew  Gardens. — “  X.  Y.  Z.,”  writing  to  the  “  Times,”  under  date 
July  22nd,  says  : — “  May  I  call  attention  to  the  continued  exclusion  of 
the  public  from  the  grounds  of  the  ‘  Queen’s  Cottage,’  Kew  Gardens  ? 
These  grounds  are  geographically  part  of  Kew  Gardens,  from  which 
they  are  separated  only  by  a  wire  fence.  The  river  and  the  Deer  Park 
are  their  other  boundaries.  They  contain,  besides  the  oottage  itself, 
glades  and  woods  and  thickets  of  great  natural  beauty.  Soon  after  the 
Jubilee  of  1897  it  was  stated  officially  that  the  Queen  had  given  orders 
that  che  public  should  be  admitted  to  these  hitherto  olosed  grounds. 
In  1898  nothing  further  was  done,  because,  as  Mr.  Akerg-Douglas  stated 
in  the  House,  no  money  for  the  purpose  was  provided  in  the  estimates 
of  that  year.  In  May,  1899,  the  public  were  admitted  to  a  single 
grassy  track,  about  400  yards  long,  running  between  wire  fences  on 
either  side.  This  was  the  very  least  that  could  be  done  in  compliance 
with  her  Majesty’s  orders.  Yet  even  this  walk  was  rigidly  closed  from 
September,  1899,  to  May,  1900,  and  again  from  the  following  September 
to  May  last.  It  was  opened  again  last  May,  but  was  olosed,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  by  the  middle  of  June,  and  has  remained  strictly  shut 
np  ever  since.  This  is  the  grievance  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  call 
attention.  The  late  Queen  ordered  the  admission  of  the  public  to  a 
most  charming  piece  of  ground.  Her  orders  were  carried  out  as 
slowly  as  possible,  and  in  the  most  grudging  way.  They  are  now 
wholly  disregarded.  I  have  visited  Kew  Gardens  hundreds  of  times) 
and  if  any  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament  will  ask  a  question 
on  the  subjeot  he  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  my  facts  and  dates.” 


Rhineland. — “Rhineland”  opens  up, fresh  holiday  districts  in  the 
little  known  side  valleys  of  the  Rhine,  a  country  even  more  oharming 
and  varied  than  the  Ardennes,  which  were  made  known  by  Mr.  Percy 
Lindley  through  “  Walks  in  the  Ardennes.”  Leaving  London  in  the 
evening,  and  the  ohief  northern  and  midland  towns  in  the  afternoon, 
it  is  possible,  at  small  expense,  to  reach  Borne  of  these  valleys  early  the 
following  afternoon,  vid  Harwich  and  the  Hook  of  Holland.  A  little 
publication,  with  the  above  title,  is  published  at  30,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  giving  interesting  and  valuable  information  to  would-be 
Rhine  explorers. 

Interesting  Planting  Experiments. — The  German  Foreign 
Office  Report  for  1901  contains  an  interesting  account  of  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  Swakopmund,  the  port  of 
German  South  Afrioa.  The  neighbourhood  is  a  dreary  and  barren 
desert  of  sand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  choose  such  plants  as  required 
but  scanty  soil,  could  stand  considerable  changes  of  temperature,  and 
resist  excessive  dryness.  It  was  also  desirable  to  guard  against  the 
strong  sea  wind.  The  latter  difficulty  was  met  by  planting  a  screen  of 
wild  Tobacco,  which,  while  flourishing  well,  presented  an  interesting 
instance  of  adaptation  to  altered  conditions.  The  leaves,  which  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea  are  well  known  to  be  large  and  thiD,  became  in 
the  new  habitat  narrow  and  thick.  Young  trees  of  Oak,  Pine,  Juniper, 
Euoalyptus,  Date  Palm,  Vine  and  Fig  quickly  perished,  but  the  seeds 
of  the  Date  Palm  and  Port  Jackson  Acacia  promised  good  results. 
Another  instance  of  adaptation  to  environment. 

July  Weather  at  Belvolr  Castle. — The  wind  was  in  a  northerly 
direction  fourteen  days.  The  total  rainfall  was  2'69  inohcs;  this  fell  on 
nine  days,  and  is  0Y3  inch  below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the 
greatest  daily  fall  was  0'85  inch  on  the  24th.  Barometer  (corrected  and 
reduced)  :  highest  reading,  30‘302  inohes  on  the  7th  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest 
reading,  29  568  inches  on  the  24th  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers :  highest 
in  the  shade,  88°  on  the  18th  and  19th  ;  lowest,  41°  on  the  14th ;  mean 
of  daily  maxima,  73‘74°;  mean  of  daily  minima,  54-51°;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  64-12°;  lowest  on  the  grass,  39°  on  the  14th  ; 
highest  in  the  sun,  141°  on  the  17th  ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
3  feet,  59'67° ;  total  sunshine,  206  hours  40  minutes,  which  is 
13  hours  58  minutes  Above  the  average  for  the  month  ;  there  were  two 
sunless  days. — W.  H.  Divers. 

Terrific  Hailstorm  at  Hawick  and  District. — The  south  of 
Scotland  was  visited  by  the  most  disastrous  thunderstorm  within 
living  memory.  Untold  damage  has  been  done  to  property,  gardens, 
crops,  &o.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  hail,  or  rather  lumps  of 
ice,  many  of  the  pieces  being  over  2  inches,  which  lasted  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes  at  Hawick  appear  to  have 
got  the  full  force  of  the  storm  ;  over  4000  panes  of  glass  were  broken, 
while  in  the  grounds  plants  and  flowers  have  suffered  to  an  alarming 
extent,  so  that  Mr.  Forbes’  well-known  exhibits  will  be  absent  from 
many  of  the  leading  shows  this  autumn.  Luckily  the  newest  range  of 
houses,  which  fortunately  contained  the  new  Begonia  Caledonia, 
escaped  with  but  slight  damage.  The  storm  lasted  over  five  hours, 
during  whioh  time  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning  hardly  ever  ceased. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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— 
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— 
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66-4 
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The  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  week  was  dull  and  rather 
oold  with  a  little  rain,  the  latter  part  being  brighter  and  much  warmer. 
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Newnham  Paddox. 


How  lovely  the  country  is  when  the  trees  are  unfolding  their  tender 
green  leaves,  and  the  verdant  pastures  have  assumed  their  richest  tint. 
The  freshness  of  spring  appeals  to  all.  To  the  wanderer,  who  is  ever 
meeting  with  new  scenes  ;  to  the  rustic,  who  welcomes  such  signs  of 
active  life  ;  but  who  can  describe  the  delight  of  the  town  dweller  who 
flies  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  the  city  to  the  restful,  glorious  country 
with  its  sunshine  and  invigorating  breezes  ?  My  reverie  upon  this  and 
various  other  subjects  was  recently  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by 
the  shrill  cry  of  the  railway  men — “  R  igby !  R  lgby  !  all  change  here  !  ” 
and  out  the  living  freight  quickly  poured  upon  the  platform  of  that 
wonderful  station,  a  grand  monument  indeed  to  British  enterprise. 
Brinklow  was  the  nearest  station  to  my  destination,  but  it  is  on  a 
branoh  line,  so  it  is  surely  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  why  I 
decided  to  cycle  the  seven  miles  between  Rugby  and  Newnham 
Paddox.  On  the  way  I  traversed  a  lovely  country,  so  undulating  and 
delightful  to  the  eye,  just  such  scenery  as  I  invariably  admire  (when 
I  am  not  cycling).  The  day  was  warm,  and  the  ascending  slopes 
seemed  wondrously  long  and  steep  compared  with  the  descending  ones. 


tonias ;  large  and  healthy  specimens  of  Pinus  pinsapo,  and  Pioea  Parryana 
glauoa  ;  massive  clumps  of  Rhododendrons,  and  shapely  Thorn  trees, 
whose  arching  branches  will  soon  be  wreathed  with  flowers.  Such  are 
the  main  features  of  the  wild  garden  at  Newnham,  with  a  wide  expanse 
of  water  for  a  central  object,  water  which  has  recently  been  cleared  of 
coarse  and  common  fish  and  stocked  with  choice  trout. 

The  flower  garden  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  mansion,  and  a 
rather  indistinct  view  of  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration.  Since  the  photograph  was  taken,  however,  a  row  of  Thuia 
Lobbi  has  been  planted  to  form  a  boundary,  with  numbers  of  Thuia 
aurea  and  other  dwarf  Coniform  to  form  a  sloping  bank  inside.  This 
living  undulating  slope  is  now  exceedingly  attractive,  and  forms  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  feature.  The  flower  garden  is  laid  out  in  a  geometrical 
style,  having  a  fountain  for  a  oentral  objeot ;  the  whole  of  it  is  seen  to 
advantage  from  the  terraoe  around  the  mansion.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  there  was  a  gay  display  of  Tulips,  Wallflowers,  Daisies,  Polyanthus, 
and  hosts  of  other  plants  suitable  for  spring  bedding.  So  fine  a  garden 
entails  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  keeping  it  in  order,  and  must 
sorely  tax  the  convenience  of  the  glass  structures  to  provide  the 
necessary  plants  for  summer  bedding.  The  large  amount  of  lawn  to  be 
kept  constantly  mown  is  also  a  business  of  considerable  magnitude,  but 
fortunately  there  is  a  steam  mower  at  command,  and  Mr.  Harman 


ENTRANCE  GATES, 

However,  the  quaint  village  of  Monks  Kirby  was  reached  at  last,  and 
after  a  short  spin  through  a  well-wooded  park  I  came  to  the  massive 
wrought  iron  gates  leading  to  the  mansion.  Such  gates,  too,  of  grand 
proportions  and  intricate  design,  which  rank  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  work  to  be  found  in  Britain.  They  were  brought  by  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of  Denbigh  from  an  estate  in  Wales,  and 
at  great  expense  erected  where  they  stand  to-day,  and  form  a  noble 
entrance  to  a  stately  English  home. 

After  a  pleasant  greeting  from  Mr.  W.  Harman,  Lord  Denbigh’s 
head  gardener,  we  began  an  inspection  of  the  extensive  grounds. 
Some  magnifioent  Beech  trees  quickly  arrested  attention  by  reason  of 
their  great  size,  clean  trunks,  and  beautiful  proportions.  Near  by, 
beside  a  walk  leading  direct  to  the  mansion,  were  equally  good 
specimens  of  Limes,  which  formed  a  splendid  line  of  trees  to  give 
welcome  shade  in  summertime.  Bearing  away  from  the  mansion,  we 
traversed  a  winding  walk  bordered  on  either  side  with  a  wide 
expanse  of  grass  and  dotted  with  many  fine  trees.  This  part  is 
treated  as  a  “  wild  garden,”  and  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  have  been 
extensively  planted;  the  flowers  of  the  earlier  varieties  had  faded, 
but  the  later  ones  were  sprinkling  the  fresh  green  grass  with  patohes 
of  white  and  gold.  All  around  the  many  types  of  trees  supplied 
bright  and  varied  tints  of  colour  ;  huge  Chestnuts  with  leaves  almost 
(expanded ;  Birch  trees  with  long  thin  gracefully  drooping  branches  and 
silvery  trunks;  Prunus  Pissardi,  a  mass  of  bronzy  red  ;  stately  Welling- 


NEWNHAM  PADDOX. 

speaks  highly  of  its  great  advantages  for  such  work.  Many  fine 
specimens  of  Araucaria  are  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  flower 
garden,  but  unfortunately  the  severe  winters  of  a  few  years  ago  spoiled 
some  of  the  lower  branches.  Pressing  on  we  passed  between  a  splendid 
avenue  of  Elms,  with  a  trim  grassy  walk  between.  On  the  way  I 
noticed  a  pinetum,  containing  a  great  variety  of  promising  young 
trees,  which  in  a  few  years  will  be  extremely  interesting.  Near  by  is  a 
Rose  garden,  with  its  central  temple,  and  beds  of  dwarf  around  ;  all  the 
trees  were  growing  vigorously,  and  give  promise  of  a  wealth  of  flowers 
daring  the  days  of  summer  so  soon  to  end. 

The  kitohen  garden  is  a  large  and  fine  one,  surrounded  by  substantial 
walls,  which  will  soon  be  completely  covered  with  healthy  fruit  trees  of 
the  many  kinds  required  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  choice  fruits. 
During  Mr.  Harman’s  tenure  of  office  all  the  old  trees  have  been 
uprooted  and  young  ones  planted.  These  are  managed  on  skilful  and 
rational  lines,  by  which  means  the  wall  spaoe  is  quickly  covered  with 
healthy,  fruit-bearing  wood.  By  training  the  branches  thinly  but  little 
shortening  is  neoessary,  and  a  cleaner  and  more  promising  lot  of  wall 
trees  would  ba  difficult  to  find.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  that  hardy 
fruit  culture  is  splendidly  carried  out,  as  the  walks  are  bordered  with 
espalier-trained  trees  and  bushes,  all  in  fine  condition.  Large  breadths 
are  also  devoted  to  Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  and  each 
promise  to  give  a  splendid  crop.  Strawberries  are  grown  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  favourite  being  Royal  Sovereign,  as  it  is  found  to  be  always  a 
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reliable  oropper,  and  the  quality  invariably  good.  Paxton,  James  Veitch, 
and  Leader  are  also  grown,  but  the  first  named  variety  proves  the 
“  sheet  anchor.”  Grand  trusses  of  flowers  were  showing  on  the  plants, 
and  if  King  Frost  will  spare  them  there  should  be  abundance  of  fine 
Strawberries  of  Newnham  this  season. 

In  an  open  situation,  near  the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  garden,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  a  fine  breadth  of  fruit  trees.  “Ah!”  I  exclaimed  to  my 
guide,  “  let  me  see  what  they  are  like,”  for  I  thought  the  “canny  ”  man 
had  kept  something  good  in  the  background.  Truly  he  had,  for  I 
found  half  an  acre  of  as  fine  bush  Apple  trees  as  can  be  found  in 
Britain.  They  are  all  worked  on  the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock, 
were  planted  five  years  ago  from  9  to  12  feet  apart,  and  yet  they  have 
almost  filled  their  allotted  space,  and  the  branches  were  studded  with 
blossom  buds.  In  the  management  of  these  bushes  there  has  been  no 
hard  cutting  back  year  after  year  to  produce  a  thicket  of  shoots.  The 
main  branches  were  simply  shortened  for  a  year  or  two  to  form  a 
shapely  tree  ;  they  were  then  allowed  to  “  go,”  but  kept  thinly  disposed, 
the  result  being  that  blossom  buds  quickly  formed  on  the  long  branches, 
andjstrong  growth  gradually  ceased.  The  trees  began  to  bear  fruit 
the  seopnd  year  after  planting,  and  have  cropped  regularly  since.  A 
practical  demonstration  of  this  kind  should  do  much  to  show  that 
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Warwickshire  is  well  adapted  for  fruit  growing.  The  vegetables  I  fear 
must  receive  but  scant  attention,  for  I  have  yet  much  to  write  about. 

I  therefore  dismiss  that  part  of  my  subject  by  saying  that  Peas,  Beans, 
.and  other  early  sown  orops  were  coming  on  well.  Asparagus  bods  were 
yielding  good  supplies  of  choice  vegetables,  and  late  Broccoli  and 
a  grand  bed  of  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage  were  ready  for  outting  in 
quantity. 

The  glass  structures,  though  notioed  last,  are  by  no  means  the  least 
in  importance.  The  principal  range  of  fruit  houses  is  a  flue  one,  and  is 
turned  to  good  account  in  growing  splendid  fruit.  Two  houses  are 
-ocoupied  entirely  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes, 
whioh  for  quality  are  hard  to  beat  early  in  the  season.  In  the  earliest 
houses  the  berries  had  reached  that  stage  when  they  should  soon  show 
signs  of  colouring.  In  the  adjoining  one  they  had  just  been  thinned. 

A  glance  was  enough  to  show  that  Grape  growing  is  oariried  on  at 
Newnham  by  a  master  hand  ;  each  Vine,  each  shoot,  is  allowed  ample 
room,  with  the  result  that  the  foliage  iB  thick  and  leathery,  and  the 
bunches  sturdy  and  shapely.  The  back  wall  of  one  house  was  entirely 
-covered  with  a  Vine  of  Foster’s  Seedling,  whioh  was  carrying  a  good 
crop,  and  Mr.  Harman  informed  me  that  it  cropped  well  every  year. 

I  have  never  before  met  with  so  successful  an  example  of  Grape 
growing  on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  where  the  roof  above  has  also 
been  entirely  covered  with  Vines.  The  Vines  in  the  house  devoted  to 
Musoats  are  in  fine  condition.  There  were  plenty  of  good  shapely 


bunches,  and  some  very  large  ;  the  largest  when  ripe  should  weigh 
4  or  5  lbs.,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  as  well  finished  this  year  as  on 
previous  occasions,  when  Mr.  Harman  proved  victorious  at  the 
Aquarium  and  Birmingham  Shows.  In  another  house,  28  feet  in  length, 
one  Peach  tree  of  Hale’s  Early  entirely  covered  the  arc  shaped  trellis 
along  the  front,  and  another  covered  the  back  wall ;  such  trees,  too, 
with  strong  shoots,  large  leathery  leaves,  and,  above  all,  abundance  of 
fruit.  In  two  other  houses  Peaches  were  equally  well  grown,  the 
varieties  being  Violette  Hative,  Bellegarde,  and  Dymond.  In  one  of 
these  houses  I  noticed  an  exceptionally  good  batch  of  seedling 
Amaryllis,  with  flower  stems  fully  lj  inch  in  diameter,  some  carrying 
six  flowers. 

In  the  flowering  house  Cyclamen,  Roses,  Calceolarias,  and  hosts  of 
other  plants  afforded  a  brilliant  display  ;  seme  plants  of  the  former, 
growing  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  carried  fully  100  flowers.  One  span- 
roufed  house  is  devoted  to  the  popular  Malmaison  Carnations  ;  one, 
two,  and  three. year-old  plants  were  represented ;  some  of  the  latter 
were  large  specimens,  carrying:  splendid  flowers,  but  as  a  rule  plants 
two  years  old  are  preferred.  Careful  watering  is  here,  as  in  so  many 
other  placep,  considered  the  secret  of  success  in  Malmaison  culture. 
Among  new  varieties  King  Oscar  was,  I  thought,  very  promising ;  but 
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Princess  of  Wales  is  the  favourite,  and  is  largely  grown.  CLher  house 
are  devoted  to  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  stove  plants,  the  latter  of  a  size 
suitable  for  decorative  purposes.  Cucumbers  are  exceptionally  well 
grown  ;  from  a  house  30  feet  in  length  432  “  Cues  ”  had  already  been 
cut,  yet  the  luxuriant  plants  were  still  carrying  heavy  orops. 

In  cool  pits  Chrysanthemums  grown  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms  were  looking  the  pioture  of  health  ;  in  fact,  they  were  just  such 
plants  as  one  might  expect  to  find  under  the  charge  of  one  who  years 
ago  won  his  spurs  as  an  exhibitor.  In  another  pit  I  noticed  good 
specimens  of  that  new  and  popular  flowering  plant,  Kalanchoe  flammea. 
Those  who  require  flowers  which  will  laBt  several  weeks  when  out 
should  grow  this  novelty.  Time  flies  !  The  silent  hour  of  midnight 
has  oome,  and  I  must  draw  to  a  close  these  brief  and  imperfect  notes  of 
the  beautiful  Warwickshire  home  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  a  nobleman 
of  many  parts,  whose  time  is  largely  occupied  with  public  duties,  which 
often  take  him  away  from  such  pleasant  surroundings.  Fortunately, 
however,  both  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Denbigh  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  gardens,  and,  during  the  fifteen  years  that  Mr.  Harmann 
has  controlled  his  present  charge,  the  relationship  between  employer 
and  employed  has  been  of  the  happiest  description. 

Before  I  lay  down  my  pen,  I  have  to  tender  my  heartiest  thanks  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harmann  for  their  kindly  hospitality  to  a  wandering 
scribe,  who  hopes  again,  at  some  future  time,  to  spend  a  few  pleasant 
hours  with  a  genial  son  of  Erin. — H.  D. 
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Tent  Caterpillars. 


Two  species  of  so-called  “  tent  caterpillars  ”  are  frequently  found 
on  various  fruit  trees,  especially  on  the  Apple,  Plum,  and  Pear.  By 
far  the  commonest  and  most  destructive  is  the  lackey  moth  caterpillar 
(Clisiocampa  Neustria).  But  in  parts  of  England,  notably  districts  in 
Kent,  the  somewhat  local  brown-tail  moth  (Porthesia  cbrysorrbcea) 
does  almost  as  much  harm  in  some  seasons ;  this  especially  applies  to 
the  present  year,  the  caterpillars  having  done  considerable  damage  to 
Apple  and  Plum  orchards  in  parts  of  Kent.  These  two  insects  are  called 
“tent  caterpillars”  on  account  of  the  larvae  forming  tent-like  nests  of 
silk  on  the  trees,  in  which  they  live  during  their  early  existence,  and 
beneath  which  they  shelter  during  wet  weather,  and  at  night  when 
they  are  more  mature.  The  damage  caused  by  these  two  larvae  can 
easily  be  prevented,  and  even  when  they  have  a  considerable  hold  on 
the  orchard  they  can  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  spraying.  Tent 
caterpillars  also  occur  in  great  numbers  in  America  ;  there,  as  here, 
being  very  ravenous  feeders,  they  soon  strip  the  foliage  off  the  trees, 
and  cause  the  fruitlets  to  fall.  As  there  is  some  difference  in  life  history 
as  well  as  in  appearance  between  the  two  species,  they  are  best 
considered  separately  as  far  as  their  natural  history  goes  ;  prevention 
and  treatment  are  the  same  for  both  species. 

The  Lackey  Moth. 

The  lackey  moth  (C.  Neustria)  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
south,  west,  and  middle  of  England,  but  is  by  far  more  abundant  and 
destructive  in  the  south  and  west  than  in  other  parts.  It  does  not 
occur  further  north  than  York,  where  it  is  usually  rare.  Always 
more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  south,  at  certain  times  it  occurs  in 
greater  abundance,  and  Apple  and  Pear  orchards  are  sometimes 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  foliage  by  the  caterpillars.  It  is  more 
abundant  in  France  than  elsewhere  ;  there  being  laws  compelling 
growers  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  “  tents  ”  formed  by  the  larvae. 
Guerin  Meneville  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  injurious  fruit  and 
forest  pests  in  France.  Kollar  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  says  that 
it  is  troublesome  in  Germany. 

The  moth  is  very  variable  in  colour  and  size,  and  measures  about 
an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings  in  the  male,  and  1£  inch  ’n  the  female. 
The  fore  wings  are  a  rusty  reddish-brown,  yellowish-brown,  orchreous 
or  brick-dust  red,  with  two  pale  or  dusky  brown  transverse  lines 
across  them,  the  space  between  the  two  bars  being  often  more  deeply 
coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  wing;  the  hind  wings  are  the  same  tint 
as  the  lore,  but  often  a  little  paler ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are 
densely  scaly.  The  adult  may  be  taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk  in  July 
and  August,  and  even  as  late  as  September.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
by  the  female  in  rings  on  the  smaller  shoots  of  the  fruit  trees,  each 
band  containing  from  forty  to  over  200  eggs.  These  bands  remain 
on  the  trees  all  the  winter.  When  the  wood  shrinks  they  can  be 
turned  round  and  round  with  ease.  Bting  greyish-brown  in  colour 
the  ova  are  readily  seen  on  the  dark  ground  colour  of  the  twigs,  and 
are  thus  well-known  objects  in  an  orchard. 

About  the  end  of  April  they  hatch.  The  young  larvae  are  almost 
black  at  first,  and  more  or  less  hairy.  Yery  soon  after  they  commence 
to  form  a  fine  web,  enclosing  a  few  leaves,  and  beneath  this  little  tent 
of  silk  they  continue  to  feed  for  some  time.  As  they  grow  the  silken 
house  is  enlarged,  until  in  some  large  colonies  it  may  reach  nearly  a 
foot  in  length.  At  first  the  larvse  feed  entirely  under  the  tent,  but 
as  they  grow  they  spread  out  over  the  trees,  and  feed  off  the  leafage 
and  blossom,  returning  to  the  web  at  night  and  in  wet  weather.  They 
become  brilliantly  coloured  as  they  grow,  being  bluish-grey,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  segment  next  the  head,  and  two  also  on  the  bluish- 
grey  head  ;  three  orange-red  stripes  along  each  side,  and  between  the 
two  lowest  of  these  is  a  broad  blue  stripe  with  little  black  specks, 
these  brilliant  lines  being  separated  by  black  and  black  spotted  with 
blue,  and  a  white  stripe  down  the  back  with  a  narrow  Hack  line  on 
each  Bide  ;  the  whole  larva  is  covered  with  rather  rusty  hairs,  darker 
above  than  at  the  sides.  When  full  grown  it  reaches  1^  inch  in 
length.  On  warm  days  they  may  ofttn  be  found  in  batches,  several 
lying  parallel  with  one  another,  either  on  the  outside  of  the  tent  or 
along  the  branches.  They  are  somewhat  timid,  and  fall  to  the 
ground  on  the  tree  being  shaken,  but  soon  crawl  back  to  the  foliage 
again.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  lower  themselves  by  a  silken 
thread,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July  they  reach  maturity, 
and  spin  a  delicate  loose  white  cocoon,  the  silk  mixed  with  a  yellowish 
powder  and  numerous  hairs  of  the  larvae.  These  cases  are  formed 
amongst  the  leaves,  on  the  bark,  amongst  grass  below  the  trees,  on  walls, 
fences,  &c. ;  always  above  ground.  In  this  cocoon  the  larva  changes 
to  a  dark-brown  pupa,  from  which  the  moth  hatches  out  in  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  The  “lackey”  larvae  feed  also  on  Oak,  Hawthorn, 
and  many  o'her  trees  and  shrubs. 


The  Brown-tail  Moth. 

According  to  Stainton  the  brown-tail  moth  (Porthesia  chrysorrhcei)- 
is  local,  and  not  to  be  found  every  whet  e.  Where  it  does  occur, 
however,  it  is  often  very  abundant.  It  is  recorded  from  Lytham, 
Epping,  Teignmouth,  Lewes,  Lymington,  Tenterden,  Ramsgate, 
Stowmarket,  Black  Park,  Chesham,  Deal,  Dorking,  Newhaven, 
Bisterne,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  and  many  other  places.  It  has 
been  very  abundant  this  year  in  Kent,  and  has  done  quite  as  much  if  not 
more  harm  in  the  orchards  than  the  lackey  moth.  It  is  always  more 
or  less  abundant  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  moth  appears 
towards  the  end  of  July  and  in  Augu-t.  The  female  has  pure  white 
fore  wings,  with  a  faint  black  spot ;  hind  wings  pure  white. 

The  male  has  similar  fore  and  hind  wings,  white  head,  thorax  and 
abdomen,  the  apex  of  the  latter  having  a  golden  brown  tuft.  In  length 
the  wing  expanse  varies  between  inch  and  If  inch.  It  is  a  night 
flyer,  resting  during  the  day  on  walls,  leaves,  lamps,  &«.,  and  is  then 
very  sluggish,  falling  down  as  if  dead  when  its  resting  place  is 
shaken.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  the  Oak,  Elm,  Black  and  White  Thorn,  Apple,  Plum,  and  some¬ 
times  Pear.  Each  patch  of  eggs  is  covered  over  by  hair  from  the  female’s 
tail,  and  completely  hidden  ;  the  eggs  are  round,  of  a  golden  hue,  and 
as  many  as  250  may  be  counted  in  each  batch. 

The  larvae  hatch  out  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  live 
through  the  winter.  At  first  they  are  very  small,  of  a  dirty  yellow 
appearance,  with  a  black  head,  and  four  rows  of  black  dots  and 
numerous  hairs.  They  at  once  spin  a  single  leaf  together,  eating  only 
the  epidermis,  and  attaching  the  leaf  by  silk  to  the  twig  so  that  it 
cannot  fall  off.  Towards  September  they  commence  to  make  a  regular 
tent  or  nest,  attaching  a  number  of  leaves  together  by  si  k.  The 
leaves  are  lined  and  covered  with  silk,  and  all  firmly  united.  This 
nest  is  used  as  a  place  of  protection  from  cold  and  damp,  and  as  a 
nocturnal  residence,  just  as  in  the  lackey  moth.  During  the  latter 
part  of  August  the  larvse  moult,  and  still  feed  on  as  long  as  the  leaves 
contain  any  sap.  Even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  the  larvae  on  a  sunny  warm  day  basking  in  the  sun  outside  the 
tent.  As  the  weather  becomes  cold,  they  become  dormant  and  remain 
in  their  dwelling.  The  hardest  frosts  do  not  seem  to  harm  them.  In 
the  spring  they  commence  to  feed  on  the  leaves  as  they  open,  the 
larvae  wandering  freely  over  the  trees.  Very  frequently  the  colony 
divides,  two  nests  being  made,  and  sometimes  even  a  third  is  formed. 

Early  in  May  they  moult  again  and  assume  a  deep  brown 
appearance  with  reddish-brown  hairs,  a  row  of  white  spots  on  each 
side,  a  narrow  double  broken  line  of  red  alone  on  the  dorsum,  black 
between,  and  with  two  prominent  bright  red  tubercles  on  the  back  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  segments,  depressed  in  the  centre;  these 
tubercles  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  the  larvae  at  will.  After 
this  moult  they  spread  over  the  fruit  trees,  furs  iking  their  nests,  and 
then  devour  the  leafage  very  ravenously.  From  tl  e  end  of  June  to  the 
beginning  of  July  they  spin  a  cocoon  amongst  the  leaves  of  fruit  trees, 
as  a  rule  several  together  forming  a  large  mass  united  by  a  dusky  web. 
In  this  they  change  to  deep  brown  pujse.  Kollar  says  as  many  as  twelve 
may  be  gathered  in  one  ball ;  as  many  as  forty  has  been  counted  on  a 
Damson  tree.  From  these  pupae  the  moths  hatch  out  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  August,  and  soon  commence  to  lay  fresh  eggs  on  the  trees. 

Natural  Enemies. — Kollar  records  that  both  the  eggs  and  the  larvae 
of  P.  chrysorrhoea  are  attacked  by  ichneumons.  This  has  not  been 
observed  in  Britain.  Both  these  larvae  being  hairy  thev  are  avoided 
by  birds,  bo  that  little  help  is  given  by  them  in  the  orchard  where 
these  pests  are  causing  the  harm.  The  cuckoo  is  the  only  bird  known 
to  devour  these  hairy  caterpillars.  Kollar  also  mentions  two  btetles 
as  destroying  the  larvae  of  C.  Neustria  on  the  Continent — namely, 
Calosoma  sycophanta  and  C.  inquisitor. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. 

After  an  attack  of  lackey  moths  the  orchards  should  be  gone  over 
in  the  winter  and  all  egg-bands  collected  and  burnt.  Of  course  on 
large  trees  this  is  not  possible,  but  where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  a  rule 
that  should  always  be  followed.  The  small  tents  of  the  brown  tail 
should  also  be  looked  for  during  the  winter,  and  cut  off  and  burnt. 
Any  tents  left  should  also  be  collected  and  destroyed  in  the  early 
summer  either  on  a  dull  wet  day  or  of  an  evening,  that  is  when  the 
caterpillars  are  at  home,  or  no  good  would  be  done.  As  the  larvse 
readily  fall  when  shaken,  care  should  be  taken  to  hold  boards  or  a 
sheet  beneath  the  pest  when  it  is  being  cut  off,  otherwise  little  g-  od 
will  accrue,  as  the  lackeys  soon  get  back  to  the  trees. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  will  be  saved  by  spraying  as  soon  as  the 
attack  is  noticed,  especially  when  the  tents  cannot  be  reached.  For 
this  arsenical  washes  should  be  used.  Of  these  washes  the  three  best 
known  are  Paris  green,  London  purple,  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
latter  is  the  best  wash  of  the  three,  killing  the  larvse  and  yet  not 
damaging  the  leafage,  as  sometimes  happens  with  Paris  green. 

Paris  green  wash  is  [ repared  as  follows: — Add  £  lb.  Paris  green 
to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  mix  up  1  lb.  of  lime  well  with  the  same. 
This  must  be  kept  well  stirred.  Paris  green  can  be  used  where 
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poultry  and  stock  are  kept,  the  quantity  applied  to  the  trees  being 
€0  smill  that  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  animals.  London  purple 
is  used  as  the  above,  the  lime  being  again  essential.  Arsenate  of  lead 
is  prepared  as  follows : — Dissolve  1  oz.  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  warm 
water,  and  add  to  16  gallons  of  soft  water.  Then  dissolve  3  ozs.  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  water,  and  pour  into  the  16  gallons  of  liquid.  Add 
to  this  2  lbs.  of  treacle.  In  the  place  of  treacle  the  arsenate  of  lead 
wash  may  be  mixed  with  paraffin  emulsion,  and  so  a  double  insecticide 
prepared.  In  all  cases  prop  r  sprayers  must  be  used  with  fine  nozzles, 
so  that  a  dense  mist  of  the  wash  is  thrown  on  the  trees.  This  wash 
when  properly  mixed  is  most  successful,  and  never  burns  the  leafage 
as  grow  ers  often  find  to  be  the  case  with  Paris  green. — (“  Board  of 
Agriculture  Leaflet,  No.  69.”) 


Gadding  and  Gatlfering. 

“  Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Colchester  is  the  largest  of  the  towns  in  Essex.  It  boasts  of  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  Like  Jerusalem  and  the  Modern  Athens,  it  is  built 
upon  a  hill,  with  valleys  and  broad  straths  around  it,  and  altogether 
pi  esent s  a  gratifying  composition  to  the  eye  when  viewed  objectively. 
Tall  spires  tower  upward  from  among  their  encirclement  of  trees,  and 
beautiful  villas  are  numerously  dotted  in  profusion  over  ground  of 
varying  planes.  It  is  in  juxtaposition  to  this  attractive  township  that 
the  renowned  Rose  nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  F.  Cant  and 
Co.,  and  that  of  D.  Prior  &  Sms  are  situated. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son. 

For  the  high  quality  of  their  Tea  Roses  this  firm  has  a  just  celebrity. 
Their  twenty-eight  odd  acres  of  roseland  slopes  in  a  number  of  directions, 
part  south,  part  north,  part  east,  and  part  west.  The  soil  on  the  whole 
is  amongst  the  best  in  that  part  of  Essex,  and  indeed  some  of  it  is  an 
ideal  Rose  soil.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  young  plants  grow  so  quickly  in 
a  short  period  of  time  as  they  do  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son. 
Here  can  be  seen  immense  arbours  screened  with  excessively  robust 
specimens  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and  the  effect  of  a  grand  Rambler 
hedge  vividly  impressed  itself  on  my  mind.  All  the  leading  Teas 
are  grown  liberally,  and  of  course  Roses  in  every  other  seotion  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  amount.  New  varieties  are  also  included  so 
soon  as  their  merits  have  been  observed,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Messrs.  Prior  do  any  hybridising  themselves.  On  the  ocoasion  of  my 
visit  in  July  budding  had  started,  and  a  strong  gang-  of  men  were 
busily  employed. 

Standard  Roses  are  somewhat  of  a  feature  here,  and  fine  vigorous 
plants  they  were.  The  trade  in  cut  Rose  blooms  during  the  season  is 
really  enormous,  and  during  the  short  period  of  my  oall  Mrs.  William 
Prior,  who  sees  to  this  department  of  the  business,  showed  me  tele¬ 
grams  with  orders  for  as  many  as  2000  blooms  in  one  consignment. 
Indeed,  the  summer  is  the  rosarian’s  harvest  ! 

But  Roses  and  Rose  growing  are  by  no  means  the  only  stock 
handled  by  Messrs.  Prior ;  they  have  fine  ranges  of  Tomatoes,  and  a 
few  vineries.  Pot  Vines  were  stout  and  healthy.  Most  of  the  fruit, 
however,  is  disposed  of  in  the  neighbourhood.  Who  has  seen  a 
Merry  weather  patent  water-pump  at  work  P  I  saw  one  here,  and  was 
silently  amused  at  the  delightful  primitiveness  of  it.  A  small  horse 
was  “  doing  the  round  ”  of  a  very  ciroumscribed  circle,  with  a  boy  upon 
a  sort  of  axle-bar  joined  to  the  piston  which  drew  the  flow  of  water. 
I  should  like  to  have  gone  and  inspected  this  arrangement,  but  there 
were  other  places  at  whioh  a  hurried  call  had  to  be  made. 

Braiswick  Nurseries. 

The  visitor  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.’s  extensive  and  well- 
situated  Rose  grounds  will  find  an  enormous  selection  of  the  exhibition 
class  of  Roses.  By  this  I  mean  all  the  tried  H.P.’s,  H.T.’s,  and  Teas. 
These  are  cultivated  by  the  thousand.  The  favourite  Bessie  Brown, 
raised  by  Alex.  Dickson,  has  come  to  the  same  high  perfection  in  the 
Braiswick  grounds  as  elsewhere  this  year.  This  is  a  wonderfully  fine 
bloomer,  and  no  praise  of  its  good  qualities  can  be  too  great.  It  is 
vigorous,  and  never  seems  to  become  “  ragged  the  colour  is  soft 
creamy  white,  and  in  shape  it  is  globular,  with  tapering  petals.  White 
Lady  is  yet  another  of  the  specially  fine  Roses  awaiting  recognition  in 
many  widely  separated  gardens.  It  was  raised  over  ten  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Paul.  It  is  a  good  dwarf  H.T.,  with  creamy  white  flowers, 
and  resulted  as  a  sport  from  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  Amongst  H.P.’s 
that  have  seldom  been  better  than  they  were  during  the  past  season  are 
A.  K.  Williams,  a  variety  that  nearly  everyone  will  say  is  indispensable, 
and  Alfred  Colomb,  whioh  is  the  older  variety  of  the  two.  The  colouring 
in  these  red  Roses  seems  to  intensify  in  brightness  without  beooming 
less  rich  in  depth,  in  dry  seasons. 

The  pink-flowered  Roses  do  not  all  come  into  the  same  category  in 
this  reference.  The  variety  Mrs.  John  Laing,  for  instance,  has  not  been 
nearly  so  fine  on  the  average  this  summer  compared  with  past  seasons. 
Probably  the  heat  was  too  concentrated  just  at  its  hey-day  of  flowering 


perfection  ;  but  then,  again,  preceding  summers  have  been  very  dry 
and  warm.  At  any  rate,  the  Mrs.  Laing  blooms  have  not  been  nearly 
so  handsome  at  Braiswick  as  heretofore.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recently  introduced  varieties,  Mrs.  Cocker  and  Ulster,  both  of  which 
resemble  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  have  been  as  fine  as  one  could  desire.  Mrs. 
Cocker  is  a  favourite  here,  beoause  of  its  vigour  and  the  beautiful 
globular  form  of  its  flowers.  Another  good  pink  variety  is  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  which  has  been  universally  in  good  oondition  during  the 
past  summer.  When  first  it  opens  this  is  a  charming  Rose,  and  has  the 
additional  quality  of  being  slightly  fragrant.  And  for  massing  in  beds 
few  Roses  will  yield  a  greater  wealth  of  pretty  blooms  than  H.P.  Captain 
Christy.  It  does  well  all  through  the  summer,  and  particularly  well 
late  in  the  year.  Bardou  Job,  though  oftener  inolnded  in  exhibits  of 
“  garden  ”  Roses  than  in  select  exhibition  stands  of  individual  blooms, 
is  a  very  bright  flower,  and  worthy  of  a  plaoe  anywhere.  The  same 
lines  apply  to  that  most  brilliant  of  all  yellow  H.T.’s,  Augustine 
Guinoisseau. 

Few  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  as  an 
exhibition  Rose  has  only  about  half  a  dozen  other  rivals  in  its  section. 
The  half  dozen  might  be  named  as  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Killarney, 
Clara  Watson,  Madame  Cusin,  Maman  Coohet,  and  White  Coohet.  All 
of  these  stand  so  high  that  no  further  reference  to  them  is  desirable. 
Madame  de  Watte ville  furnishes  a  very  useful  pot  Rose,  and  one  that 
throws  plenty  of  bloom.  La  Franoe  ’89  has  very  few  admirers  so 
far  as  I  can  discover,  and  oertainly  it  does  not  come  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  its  parent, .the  true  La  France.  Danmark,  whioh  came  from 
abroad  in  1890,  has  reaohed  the  high-water  mark  many  times  this  year, 
and  will  no  doubt  gradually  beoome  more  popular  on  the  exhibition 
boards.  Belle  Siebreoht,  otherwise  known  as  the  climbing  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  is  very  interesting,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  its  special  class ; 
the  vigour  of  it  oannot  be  gainsaid. 

I  mentioned  Killarney  a  few  lines  higher.  This  Rose  was  sent 
out  only  three  years  ago  from  Ireland,  but  already  it  has  beoome 
recognised  far  and  near.  The  colour  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
varieties,  being  rosy-pink  suffused  very  slightly  with  lilao,  enough 
to  give  it  great  distinctiveness  and  charm.  Gustave  Regis  and 
Griis  an  Teplitz,  though  more  useful  as  purely  deorative  varieties, 
are  rich,  brilliant,  and  free.  Marquise  Litta,  however,  is  suitable  both 
for  garden  and  for  exhibition. 

One  generally  finds  Rose  Marquis  of  Salisbury  included  in  seleot 
displays  of  decorative  varieties.  The  brilliant  and  glowing  intensity  of 
ifcs  rich  carmine  crimson  flowers  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  When 
speaking  of  the  half  dozen  that  equal  Kaiserin,  I  might  have  included 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  within  the  number,  in  place  of  Killarney,  for  this 
is  certainly  an  ideal  H.T.  It  has  only  been  before  the  publio  for  a 
few  years,  yet  it  is  already  a  general  favourite.  Caroline  Tesbout  takes 
after  La  Franoe,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  a  free  bloomer  and  very  useful 
Rose. 

Of  the  Teas  proper  and  Noisettes  one  need  but  name  Anna  Olivier, 
Alister  Stella  Gray,  Franoisoa  Kruger  (a  grand  sort),  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Madame  Bravy,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  (already  referred  to),  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  Muriel  Grahame.  These,  when  at  their  best,  are 
really  so  delioately  fine,  that  it  is  only  for  a  very  short  while  one  oan 
admire  them  in  their  perfection.  They  are  quite  hardy,  even  a  long 
way  north  of  the  Tweed,  so  that  no  one  need  have  soruples  on  this 
point  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  an  old  favourite,  still  maintains  its  high 
position,  and  Caroline  Kuster  is  almost  equally  good.  Ernest  Metz 
appeared  in  high  oondition  in  numerous  exhibitions  during  the  past 
season,  and  must  also  be  accorded  a  place  in  seleot  lists.  Homere  is 
a  more  decorative  variety,  but  occasionally  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  exhibitors  in  classes  for  Teas.  Mme.  Berkeley,  with 
salmon-pink  blooms,  is  yet  another  variety  I  greatly  admired  at 
Braiswick. 

But  I  must  hasten  to  notice  just  a  few  other  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Margaret  Dickson  stands  very  high,  as  do  others  of  the  famous  Irish- 
raised  Roses,  most  of  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  awarded 
the  National  Rose  Society’s  gold  medal;  Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Mavoureen, 
and  Jeannie  Dickson,  are  a  few  of  these.  They  are  all  Roses  of 
vigorous  and  cleanly  habit,  producing  blooms  of  siz9,  good  form,  and 
high  colour.  R9v.  Alan  Cheales,  a  deep  lake  colour,  is  likely  to 
come  more  and  more  into  favour;  it  is  quite  a  recent  novelty,  and 
worthy  to  bear  a  name  so  honourable.  Mrs.  Frank  Cant  is  a  new 
Rose  of  great  vigour,  with  pink  flowers,  and  is  prolific.  It  is  a 
oapital  Rose  for  bedding  purposes,  and  one  likely  to  furnish  a  goodly 
supply  of  cut  blooms.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  on  the  exhibition 
boards.  It  resulted  as  a  cross  between  Madame  Gabriel  Loizet  and 
Baroness  Rothschild.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford  is  almost  as  well  liked 
as  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Ulster,  whioh,  I  have  noted,  will  in  future  be  on 
a  level  with  these. 

The  new  Roses  of  recent  years  farther  include  Dawn,  a  lovely  rose- 
pink  H.T.,  useful  for  all  decorative  purposes;  Liberty,  grand  for 
autumn  use,  and  a  splendid  pot  Rose ;  Tennyson,  pearly  white,  dwarf, 
robust,  and  grand  in  form.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  described  as  a  Hybrid 
Bourbon.  This  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinot  pale  salmon-pink  Rose, 
commendable  in  every  sense.  There  are  also  three  Polyantha  Roses 
that  have  begun  to  create  attention,  and  these  are  Leuohtstern,  Eugenie 
Lamesohe,  and  Leonie  Lamesche. — Wandering  Willie, 
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Hoses  in  Pots  v.  Roses  Planted  Out. 


In  the  majority  of  private  gardens  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
good  Roses  during  the  spring  months  to  succeed  those  produced  on 
early  forced  plants,  but  in  very  few  instances  are  adequate  measures 
taken  to  provide  a  sufficient  supply.  During  April  and  May  it  is 
usual  to  depend  upon  bushes  or  climbers  planted  out  under  glass, 
but  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  plants  grown  under  such 
conditions  give  too  little  return  for  the  space  they  occupy  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  This  objection  does  not  of  course  apply  to 
Roses  trained  thinly  to  the  roof  of  a  conservatory  to  give  additional 
beauty  and  interest  to  that  structure,  nor  to  others  trained  on  the 
back  wall  of  any  structure ;  but  to  devote  a  house  entirely  to  Roses 
throughout  the  year  is  to  my  mind  a  mistake.  During  summer  we 
can  get  hosts  of  fine  blooms  from  the  open  air,  and  during  the  spring 
months  a  greater  number  of  good  blooms  can  be  grown  in  a  given 
space  by  keeping  the  plants  in  pots  than  by  adopting  the  planting 
out  system.  And,  moreover,  the  pot  system  has  this  great  advantage 
— viz.,  that  soon  after  the  flowering  period  is  over  the  plants  can  be 
placed  out  of  doors,  and  for  the  following  six  months  the  house  can 
be  utilised  for  other  purposes.  The  above  remarks  apply  especially  to 
H.P.’s,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  Teas. 

I  have  thoroughly  tested  both  systems,  and  am  so  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  pot  system,  that  last  year  I  uprooted  the  bushes  in 
a  house  100  feet  in  length,  and  next  year  another  house  will  be 
similarly  treated.  By  taking  the  course  indicated  we  have  been  able 
to  grow  a  heavy  crop  of  Tomatoes  in  the  100  feet  house ;  as  soon  as 
these  are  over  Chrysanthemums  will  succeed  them,  and  when  the  latter 
have  been  disposed  of,  the  opportunity  occurs  to  cleanse  the  house  and 
refill  it  with  Roses  in  pots  or  Callas.  From  a  market  grower’s  point 
of  view  these  three  or  four  crops  form  an  admirable  succession  with 
which  to  keep  a  structure  profitably  employed. 

The  management  of  Roses  in  pots  is  simple  enough  when  any 
suitable  system  is  well  carried  out,  and  it  is  well  to  point  out  here  that 
success  may  be  obtained  by  following  various  methods  which  sometimes 
seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  instance,  I  have 
known  growers  and  writers  to  assert  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  good 
Roses  from  plants  in  .pots  which  were  only  potted  up  the  previous 
autumn,  but  I  have  proved  the  assertion  to  be  wrong  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  man  who  lifts  dwarfs  from  the  open  air  and  pots 
them  during  the  autumn,  and  the  following  January  places  them  in  a 
forcing  house,  cannot  expect  good  results,  but  if  they  are  placed  in  a 
cool  house  in  March  the  finest  ot  blooms  may  be  obtained  a  few  weeks 
in  advance  of  those  grown  in  the  open  air. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  abundance  of  good  Roses  in  pots  during 
next  April  and  May  should  adopt  the  following  plan.  Early  in 
November  procure  strong  dwarfs  lifted  from  the  open  air;  pot  them 
in  6-inch  pots,  and  plunge  over  the  rim  pots  in  the  open  air.  The 
compost  I  use  is  one  formed  of  three  parts  rather  stiff  loam,  one  of 
horse  droppings  (prepared  as  for  a  Mushroom  bed)  with  a  6-inch 
potful  of  bonemeal  added  to  each  barrowload.  The  compost  should 
be  used  in  a  fairly  dry  state,  be  rammed  firmly,  and  the  plants  be 
thoroughly  watered  once  before  they  are  plunged.  About  the  middle 
of  February  cut  the  shoots  on  half  the  number  of  plants  hard  back, 
and  remove  the  plants  to  a  cool  structure,  where  they  can  be  brought 
on  gradually.  A  month  later  treat  the  remaining  plants  in  the  same 
way,  then  with  due  attention  to  watering  and  feeding  occasionally 
with  top-dressings  of  artificial  manure,  fine  blooms  may  be  obtained. 
Early  in  June  plunge  the  whole  collection  in  ashes  in  the  open  air, 
and  throughout  the  summer  pay  due  attention  to  watering,  feeding, 
and  syringing,  but  no  repotting  will  be  required  next  season.  Such 
plants  may,  if  necessary,  be  forced  early  during  the  following  winter, 
and  during  the  succeeding  June  or  July  they  will  need  repotting. 
After  that  operation  has  been  performed  they  ought  to  be  shaded  with 
canvas,  or  placed  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  weeks  to  insure  the 
production  of  strong  clean  growths.  Anyone  who  will  put  the  above 
simple  ideas  into  practice  will,  I  am  sure,  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
Two  cardinal  points  which  should  he  kept  constantly  in  view  and 
acted  upcn  are,  first  get  plenty  of  active  roots,  then  feed  regularly 
with  artificial  and  other  liquid  manures. 

Instead  of  growing  a  large  number  of  varieties  I  find  it  best  to 
select  a  few  really  good  ones  and  grow  them  largely,  and  the  following 
may  be  relied  upon  for  pot  work  : — H.P.’s,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  La  France, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Merveille  de  Lyon  ;  all 
the  above  are  pink  or  rose  in  colour.  The  following  are  good  red  or 
crimson  Borts  :  —  General  Jacqueminot,  Alfred  Colomb,  Earl  of 


Pembroke,  Grand  Mogul,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, tMdlle.  Annie  Wood,  and 
Duke  of  Albany.  Teas — Catherine  Mermet,  Grace  Darling,  Hon. 
Edith  Gifford,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  Mme.  Lambard, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. — D.  K,  N.  i 

He  Oldest  Flower, 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rose  is  the  oldest 
flower  of  which  there  is  any  record ;  so  great  is  its  antiquity  that  all 
account  of  its  origin  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
biblical  writings  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon,  but  the  allusion  to 
it  then  made  is  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  flower  had  already  long 
been  known.  In  Egypt  the  Rose  is  depicted  on  a  number  of  very 
early  monuments,  believed  to  date  from  3000  to  3500  B.C.,  and  in 
the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  disinterred  a  year  ago  in  southern 
Egypt,  several  hermetically  sealed  vials  were  found,  which,  when 
opened,  contained  genuine  attar  of  Roses,  so  that  the  modern  claims 
for  the  discovery  of  this  delicious  perfume  are  vain.  Rose  water,  or 
the  essence  of  Roses,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  “  Iliad.”  Both 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  probably  borrowed  the  idea  of  its  manufacture 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  these,  for  aught  anybody  can  tell,  may  have 
had  it  from  the  Chinese.  The  Rose  is  a  flower  that  is  supposed  by 
the  people  of  every  land  to  be  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description 
and  hardly  mention,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  every  continent  on 
the  globe,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Australia,  produces  wild  Roses. 
Even  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  where  the  summer  heat  lasts  but 
two  or  three  months,  and  is  at  best  a  season  which  may  be  described 
as  very  late  in  the  autumn,  produce  their  wild  Roses,  and  travellers 
through  Greenland,  Kamchatka,  and  northern  Siberia  found,  in  the 
proper  season,  an  abundance  of  blossoms,  while  the  crews  of  whaling 
vessels  which  call  at  Spitzbergen  usually  come  off  shore  with 
bouquets  of  the  native  Spitzbergen  Rose. 

- - 

Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  August  13tli. 

A  brilliant  display  of  flowers  was  brought  together  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  The  major  portion  of  the  exhibition  came  with 
the  floral  section,  Gladioli,  Begonias,  and  Dahlias  contributing  largely 
to  the  beauty  of  the  show.  Orchids  were  few  in  numbers ;  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  this  section,  sending  about 
a  dozen  plants.  The  finest  exhibit  in  the  fruit  section  was  the  collection 
from  Mr.  G.  Keif,  Regent’s  Park,  which  was  remarkable  from  the  faot 
that  all  the  specimens  were  grown  within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present  :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  W.  Farr,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  W.  Pope, 

G.  Keif,  H.  Markham,  G.  Woodward,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  H.  Veitch,  W. 
Poupart,  J.  Willard,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Geo.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent’s 
Park,  contributed  a  collection  of  twenty-eight  dishes  of  fruit.  The 
table  was  rendered  additionally  attractive  by  the  aid  of  small  Cocos 
and  Crotons.  The  specimens  proved  admirable  culture  under  conditions 
that  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  gardening.  Amongst  others  we 
noted  Grapes  Buckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Peaches  Bellegarde  and  Barrington ; 
Nectarine  Early  Rivers ;  Melons  Ringleader,  Frogmore  Scarlet.,  and 
Hero  of  Lockinge ;  Cherries  Morello ;  Plums  Jefferson,  Early  Trans¬ 
parent  Gage,  Golden  Gage,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte  Althann,  and  Kirke’s ; 
and  Tomatoes  Sunbeam  and  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Messrs.  W.  Ray  &  Co.,  Teynham,  Kent,  contributed  several  boxes 
of  the  grand  late  black  Cherry  Noble,  which  is  fast  gaining  in  favour. 
From  Messrs.  Cross  &  Son,  Wisbech,  came  very  fine  fruits  of  Apple 
Early  Victoria.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  sent  fruits  of  the 
Japanese  Honey  Berry.  A  collection  of  Peas  was  shown  by  Mr.  B. 
Lockwood,  gardener  to  Alderman  A.  Walker;  there  were  eighteen 
dishes  in  all,  of  which  The  Gladstone,  Lichfield  Hero,  Hartforth  Success, 
Sutton’s  Perfection,  Daisy,  Phonograph,  Glory  of  Devon,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Carter’s  Seedling  were  the  best.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  staged  Cabbages  Best  of  All  and  Little 
Queen;  while  Messrs.  Nutting  &  Sons,  106,  Southwark  Street,  staged 
Cabbage  Prince’s  Improved  Nonpareil.  Messrs.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford, 
were  represented  by  Potato  Express ;  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson, 
Manchester,  by  Potato  Early  Jubilee;  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Hughes,  Middle 
Lane,  Denbigh,  by  Potato  Glory  of  Denbigh.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  62,  Rich¬ 
mond  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  showed  Dwarf  Beans  Smythe’s 
Fawn  and  Surrey  Prolific. 

Some  handsome  roots  of  Beet  Dobbies’  Selected  New  Purple  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  Apple  trees  in  pots  made 
quite  a  feature  of  the  exhibition.  They  had  been  sent  by  Messrs. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  and  were  well  fruited.  The  varieties 
comprised  Bismarck,  Wellington,  Lady  Sudeley,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
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Stirling  Castle,  Warner’s  King,  Cellini,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Grenadier. 
The  same  firm  sent  also  dishes  of  Apples  and  a  few  varieties  of  Pears. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  confirmed  awards  made  at 
Chiswick  to  Potatoes  Early  Jubilee,  Express,  and  Glory  of  Denbigh;  to 
Cabbages  Prince’s  Improved  Nonpareil,  Best  of  All,  and  Little  Gem ; 
and  to  Dwarf  French  Beans  Smythe’s  Fawn  and  Sur.  ey  Prolific. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair)  ;  with  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  R.  Dean,  H.  B.  May,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Walker,  W.  Howe,  W.  Bain, 
J.  Hudson,  E.  T.  Cook,  C.  Dixon,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  C.  E.  Pearson,  W.  J. 
James,  G.  Gordon,  W.  P.  Thomson,  and  H.  S.  Leonard. 

The  whole  of  one  centie  table  was  given  over  to  the  superb  Gladioli, 
for  which  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  have  long  been  famous. 
The  500  spikes  were  magnificent,  and  carried  blooms  that  were  large  in 
size,  of  fine  form,  and  beautifully  coloured.  The  varieties  were  so 
numerous  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  name  a  tithe  of  them.  We  noted, 
however,  J.  C.  Clarke,  Ardent,  Kenwyn,  F.  Field,  Prince  Henry  of 
York,  Mrs.  Dobree,  Mayor  of  Swansea,  Thos.  Moore,  Langport  Wonder, 
Calliphon,  Pedias,  Mrs.  Stuckey,  Fashoda,  Mike  Lamborne,  Khedive, 
Arthur  Toms,  Oppins,  Eclipse,  Snowdrift,  Regalia,  Adatha,  J.  T. 
Harvey,  Alfred  Henderson,  Besler,  Electra,  General  Buller,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Kate  Kove,  Beron,  Utopia,  Marcianus,  Kipling,  Agraulis, 
Princess  Beatrice. 

Mr.  Simpson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Foster,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was 
represented  by  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Excellent 
flowers  of  all  the  best  varieties  were  included,  and  the  exhibit  was 
particularly  attractive.  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  had  a  table 
of  hardy  flowers,  with  Cannas,  Dahlias,  and  a  few  Gladioli.  The  group 
was  scarcely  so  bright  and  fresh  as  this  firm  usually  sends.  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  arranged  a  collection  of  both  double  and 
single  tuberous-rooted  Begonias.  There  were  some  varieties  of 
conspicuous  merit  amongst  them.  This  firm  also  showed  a  few  cut 
blooms  of  Streptocarpus.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  had 
a  semicircular  group  in  which  Helianthus  and  Tritomas  were 
conspicuous.  The  same  firm  also  sent  Clerodendron  trichotomum, 
Kolreuteria  japonica,  Andromeda  arborea,  Apera  arundinacea,  Cyrilla 
racemiflora,  with  hybrid  Rhododendrons  in  fine  variety. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  collection  of  Zinnias  in 
distinct  colours.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  of  splendid  form  and 
substance,  and  beautiful  colour.  Seeing  these,  one  regrets  that  Zinnias 
are  not  more  grown.  The  same  firm  sent  Marigolds  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Lemon  Queen  ;  both  are  African  varieties  of  superb  form.  Professor 
Hartog,  Cork,  sent  a  collection  of  Abutilons.  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  had  a  large  collection  of  herbaceous  flowers ;  they 
were  shown  in  large  bunches,  and  looked  well.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal&Sons, 
Crawley,  arranged  a  collection  of  eight  Acacias,  all  distinct;  they  were 
quite  a  unique  feature  of  the  show.  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Davies 
Evans,  Llanybyther,  showed  a  collection  of  Water  Lilies;  some  of  the 
flowers  were  fine.  Excellence  of  quality  characterised  the  hardy  flowers 
from  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants.  There  were 
practically  all  kinds  now  in  flower,  shown  in  bunches  of  distinct  kinds. 
Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  grand  collection  of  Crotons;  the 
plants  were  beautifully  grown,  and  carried  splendid  foliage. 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  staged  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Considering  how  late  it  is  now  getting  the  flowers  were  excellent 
in  colour,  and  of  good  size.  The  same  firm  sent  some  fine  Cactus 
Dahlias.  Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  sent  hardy  flowers, 
in  which  Liliums  were  conspicuously  beautiful.  Gladioli  were  also 
good,  as  were  Montbretias.  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Colchester,  staged  a 
small  group  of  hardy  flowers  in  variety.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  was  represented  by  a  magnificent  collection  of  Dahlias.  The 
Cactus  flowers  were  superb,  especially  Mrs.  H.  J.  Allcroft,  John  Burns, 
Starfish,  Nesta,  Emperor,  Britannia,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Zephyr,  Lord 
Roberts,  and  Prince  of  Yellows.  Mr.  Mortimer  also  sent  some  grand 
Shows  and  Fancies ;  the  flowers  were  of  good  form  and  splendid  colour. 

Mr.  J.  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  House,  Ealing,  W.,  had  a  superb  collection  of  Water 
Lilies ;  they  were  arranged  in  shallow  troughs  with  their  own  foliage, 
and  the  exhibit  attracted  as  much  attention  as  anything  in  the  show. 
Some  of  the  best  were  stellata,  gigantea,  pulcherrima,  Marliacea  rosea, 
M.  albida,  M.  chromatella,  M.  rubra  punctata,  odorata  rosacea, 
Robinsoni,  lucida,  Candida,  glorio6a,  pygmaea,  Gladstonei,  flammea, 
Ellisiana,  and  tuberosa. 

Medals. 

Fruit  Committee. — Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  G.  Kelk  ; 
silver  Knightian  medal  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons ;  and  silver 
Banksian  medal  to  Alderman  A.  Walker.  Floral  Committee. — Gold 
medal  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  V.M.H.  ;  silver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  Messrs. 
J.  Russell,  Jones  &  Son,  S.  Mortimer,  and  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.; 
silver  Banksian  medals  to  Messrs.  M.  Prichard,  A.  Perry,  and  R.  Wallace 
and  Co. ;  and  bronze  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  and 
W.  Simpson,  and  Miss  Davies  Evans. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Amaryllis  Belladonna  maxima  (J.  Hudson). — A  splendid  form  that 
has  brighter  colour,  greater  substance,  and  increased  size  (award  of 
merit). 


Blackberry  Wilson,  jun.  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  now  compara¬ 
tively  well  known.  The  fruits  shown  were  of  splendid  flavour  (award  of 
merit). 

Canna  Mrs.  0.  A.  Strohlein  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  large  flowered 
crimson  scarlet  variety  of  splendid  quality  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldie  Qriffith  (Laing  &  Mather). — An  orange-red 
faintly  Clove  scented  variety  (award  of  merit). 

Cyrilla  racemiflora  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — A  quaint  and  very 
beautiful  plant.  The  racemes  are  carried  completely  round  the  stems; 
the  flowers  are  white  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Due  d’ Abruzzi  (M.  Prichard). — A  fine  variety  of  the 
Lemoinei  section.  The  colour  is  dark  and  light  purple  with  rose 
(award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Lumineux  (M.  Prichard). — A  soft  lemon  yellow  with  soarlefc 
in  the  throat  (award  of  merit). 

Gooseberry  Howard’s  Lancer  (G.  Woodward). — A  very  fine  green 
berry  of  moderate  flavour  (award  of  merit). 

Pelargonium  Endlicherianum  (W.  Bain). — A  grand  flower;  the  large 
flowers  are  bright  rose  with  crimson  markings.  The  plant  is  nearly 
2  feet  high,  and  quite  hardy  (award  of  merit). 

Plum  Early  Yellow  (J.  Fraser). — When  our  reporter  reached  this 
exhibit  he  found  an  empty  plate  (first  class  certificate). 

Sagittaria  japonica  fl.-pl.  (J.  Hudson). — Very  handsome  ;  the  pure 
white  double  flowers  are  carried  on  a  spike  some  3  or  4  feet  high  (first- 
class  certificate). 

Sarracenia  Dormeri  (R.  Veitch  &  Son). — A  handsome  plant.  The 
basal  colour  is  green  and  the  venation  gold  (first-class  certificate). 

King’s  Norton,  August  5U|. 

This  exhibition  was  a  record  one.  It  was  held  in  the  spacious 
grounds  of  The  Dell,  belonging  to  G.  E.  Beilis,  Esq.  There  was  a  large 
and  excellent  show  of  honey,  of  eight  classes,  which  the  judge  (the 
Rev.  E.  Davenport)  considered  of  very  high  character.  In  the  open 
class,  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  not 
exceeding  a  space  of  12  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  J.  V.  Macdonald,  gardener 
to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  Oliver  Brasier, 
gardener  to  G.  Martineau,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  second.  In  the  class  for 
nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Maldrem,  gardener 
to  George  Cadbury,  Esq.,  Northfield,  won  with  good  examples  of 
Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Pancratium  fragrans,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  two  Codiseums,  and  three  Palms.  For  three 
ditto  Mr.  O.  Brasier  was  first  with  a  very  good  example  of  Ixora  Fraseri, 
Statice  profusa,  and  Kentia  Belmoreana.  For  six  Ferns,  distinct,  the 
first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Maldrem  with  well-grown  and  fine  specimens  of 
Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum  fragrantissimum,  A.  cuneatum,  Dicksonia 
antarctica,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  and  Adiantum  gracillimum.  For 
three  Adian turns  very  good  specimens  gained  the  first  prize  for  Mr.  T.  Pass, 
gardener  to  W.  Kentish,  Esq.  For  three  Coleuses  Mr.  J.  Grantham, 
gardener  to  A.  V.  Hughes,  Esq.,  took  the  first  prize;  the  second  falling 
to  Mr.  L.  Arnold,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Baker,  Esq.  For  three  single  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Maldrem  was  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
L.  Arnold  second,  both  with  good  specimens.  Three  Fuchsias  were 
fairly  well  staged  respectively  by  Messrs.  Maldrem,  J.  Grantham,  and 
T.  Pass;  for  a  single  specimen  Mr.  Maldrem  was  the  only  exhibitor 
with  a  very  good  example.  Coleuses  were  generally  riohly  coloured, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  following  order  to  Messrs.  J.  Grantham, 
L.  Arnold,  and  T.  Pass.  Caladiums  were  represented  by  one  exhibit 
only,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Maldrem.  Begonias 
were  creditably  exhibited  by  Messrs.  C.  Butler,  J.  Maldrem,  and 
L.  Arnold.  For  three  plants  for  dinner  table  decoration  Messrs.  T.  Pass 
and  J.  Maldrem  were  the  respective  winners  ;  and  for  six  Gloxinias 
Mr.  T.  Pass  was  the  solitary  exhibitor  with  very  good  examples.  Cut 
flowers  were  an  attractive  feature.  For  twelve  Roses  Messrs, 
R.  Chatwin  Cartwright  and  J.  Grantham  were  placed  first  and  second 
whilst  Mr.  A.  Duok worth  and  Mrs.  Kershaw  were  adjudged  equal  third. 

Hardy  garden  flowers,  bright  and  tastefully  staged,  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  F.  Impey,  and  T.  Pass,  in  merit  as  in  the  order 
named.  Carnations  and  Picotees  were  very  finely  represented  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  as  might  have  been  expected,  considering  his 
fame  as  a  Carnationist,  and  the  first  honours  were  accorded  him  for 
Voltaire,  The  Gift,  Duke  of  Alva,  The  Emperor,  Hidalgo,  Lady  Bristol, 
Mrs.  Hadley,  Daniel  Defoe,  Heather  Bell,  Monarch,  Goldylocks,  and 
Eldorado,  and,  not  for  competition,  a  large  and  representative  oolleotion, 
which  was  responsible  for  a  numerous  recourse  to  note-books  by 
intending  growers  and  others ;  the  second  and  third  prizes  failing  to 
Mr.  Thos.  Grubb,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Wiggin,  Esq ,  and  Mr.  T.  Pass, 
both  with  good  examples.  Fruit  was  sparsely  shown  in  the  open  class, 
but  more  numerously  in  the  amateur  and  cottager  classes,  space  not 
allowing  of  details  of  the  numerous  prize  exhibits.  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading,  and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson,  Birmingham,  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables;  Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham 
and  Messrs.  Simpson  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acock’s 
Green,  for  hardy  perennials.  A  tent  was  provided  for  the  exhibition  of 
floral  decorations  for  table  centres,  the  successful  competitors  being 
Miss  May  Wolseley,  Miss  May  Pope,  Mrs.  Ralph  Yates,  and  Miss  Pope, 
in  the  order  named,  and  much  taste  was  displayed  by  the  fair 
disputants.  The  successful  winners  for  honey  were  respectively 
Mr.  W.  H.  Goodwin,  Mr.  A.  Hutohinson,  and  Mr.  J.  Connor. 
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West  Derby,  August  5tlj. 

There  were  over  four  hundred  exhibits  staged,  the  number  of  those 
•exhibiting  being  over  one  hundred,  so  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that 
the  large  marquee  presented  to  visitors  a  picture  of  great  beauty.  At 
the  main  entrance  the  non-competitive  stands  were  staged,  the  foremost 
being  a  brilliant  collection  of  Carnations  from  Mr.  C.  A.  Young.  Messrs. 
Rowlands  of  West  Derby  had  a  good  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
bunches,  and  other  plants  interspersed  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Skitt,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bright,  Knotty  Ash,  a  choice  and  large  collection  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  two  of  the  best  bunches  of  Black  .Hamburghs  seen  this 
season.  Mr.  F.  Twist,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hutchison,  had  extremely  good 
pot  Campanulas,  and  with  the  above  named  received  certificates  of 
merit.  By  far  the  most  successful  exhibitor  was  Mr.  George  Osborne, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Duffus,  Tuebrook.  In  the  gronp  class  his  work  was 
seen  to  great  advantage  as  regards  colour  and  style.  The  twelve 
herbaceous,  twelve  Gladioli,  and  twelve  Carnations  and  Picotees,  three 
in  a  bunch,  also  from  Mr.  Osborne,  were  thoroughly  well  placed,  and  of 
first-rate  quality.  Mr.  Henry  Ogden’s  second  prize  group  contained 
many  good  features.  For  four  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Palms,  and 
one  foliage  plant,  the  latter  a  handsome  pyramid  Croton  of  good  oolour, 

Mr.  Osborne  again  carried  the  sway,  as  he  did  with  twelve  varieties  of 
vegetables,  the  six  class  being  won  by  Mr.  W.  Cross.  Roses  and  Sweet 
Peas  were  poor;  the  Caotus  Dahlias  from  Mr.  Eastaff,  gardener  to 
G.  Layton,  Esq.,  being  bright  ana  fresh. 

Fruit  classes  were  absolutely  perfect.  j-The  six  dishes  from  Mr. 

W.  Cross,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Wright,  contained  good  Black  Hamburghs, 
richly  coloured  Buokland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  and  fine  Nectarines. 
Shapely  bunches  of  Musoat  of  Alexandria  won  the  class  for  white 
Grapes  for  Mr.  Gaunt,  gardener  to  S.  Walker,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Cross  showing 
again  the  best  of  Bucklands,  second,  and  winning  with  six  capital 
dishes  of  hardy  fruit. — R.  P.  R. 

Acock’s  Green,  August  5tl|  and  6th, 

Undoubtedly  the  eleventh  exhibition  of  this  flourishing  society 
eclipsed  all  previous  ones,  there  being  brought  together  a  collection  of 
plants,  cut  blooms,  and  vegetables  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  society.  Arranged  in  the  principal  marquee,  upwards  of  200  feet 
in  length,  the  numerous  exhibits  of  groups  of  plants  presented  a  galaxy 
of  floral  beauty.  The  coveted  honours  were  appropriated  by  the 
irrepressible  Mr.  J.  Y.  Macdonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenriok,  Esq., 
Edgbaston,  with  one  of  the  most  artistic  arrangements  he  has  yet 
produced  in  the  Midlands,  a  pleasing  feature  being  the  distinctive 
variations  in  his  several  efforts,  thus  avoiding  a  semblance  of  monotony 
that  many  exhibitors  would  do  well  to  imitate.  The  second  honours  were 
deservedly  adjudged  Mr.  Alfred  Cryer,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Kenriok,  Esq., 
Borrow  Court,  Edgbaston,  for  a  brilliant  and  tastefully  disposed  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  the  third  position  by  Mr.  George  Hancocks,  West  Bromwioh  ; 
and  the  fourth  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Brookes,  gardener  to  W.  Waters,  Esq., 
Acock’s  Green.  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  usually  form  one  of  the 
leading  features  here,  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  gardener  to 
Zaccheus  Walker,  Esq.,  and  by  Mr.  Cryer.  Fuchsias  were  very  well 
represented  by  Messrs.  G.  Hancox,  G.  F.  Wright,  and  A.  Cryer.  Exotic 
Ferns  were  grandly  shown  respectively  by  Messrs.  J.  Y.  Macdonald  and 
A.  Cryer.  Coleuses,  which  are  usually  so  well  shown  here,  were 
sustained  by  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  A.  Cryer,  Z.  Walker,  and  R. 
Llewellin.  Caotus  Dahlias  made  a  pleasing  feature,  the  prizes  going 
respectively  to  Messrs.  J.  Child,  Mrs.  Edmondson,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Child. 
Hardy  perennials  were  capitally  shown  by  Messrs.  Z.  Walker  and  W. 
Waters.  Roses,  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  respectably 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  Neale,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Lill,  Esq.,  Solihull  ;  Mrs. 
Edmondson,  and  Mr.  W.  Moseley.  Yiolas  held  their  own  by  Mrs. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  W.  Parlett,  and  Mr.  H.  Turner,  gardener  to  W.  J. 
Holmes,  Esq.  Sweet  Peas  were  capitally  staged  by  Messrs.  E.  Neale, 
W.  Moseley,  W.  Staples,  and  W.  H.  Edwards,  in  order  named. 

Vegetables  were  again  in  evidenoe,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
with,  for  collections,  Mr.  S.  Rison,  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  and  Mr.  W.  Moseley 
as  the  respective  winners  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  and  Mr.  T.  Perry,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Foster, 
Esq.,  Hall  Green,  secured  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  prizes. 
Mrs.  Edmondson,  Messrs.  G.  L.  Wright  and  G.  Hancox  were  the 
winners  for  collections  of  fruit.  For  black  Grapes,  Mrs.  Edmondson 
and  Mr.  H.  Dix,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Bird,  Esq.,  were  first  and  second 
respectively  ;  the  same  order  being  maintained  for  white  Grapes. 

The  strictly  open  local  classes  were  strongly  represented,  and  for 
which  space  precludes  a  detailed  description  ;  excepting,  however,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  floral  dinner-table  deoorations,  which  were 
unusually  good.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Issett,  who 
had  repeatedly  striven  to  obtain  a  first  priz9  in  this  line,  was  at  last 
deservedly  awarded  such  for  a  very  tastefully  arranged  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas,  Fern  fronds,  and  sprays  of  Selaginella.  Miss  Grace  Smith 
second  with  a  composition  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Fern  fronds;  third,  Miss 
Langley  ;  and  fourth,  Miss  Gibbert.  Silver-gilt  medal3  and  first-class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Child  for  a  grand  collection  of  J 


hardy  herbaceous  flowers;  to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
for  a  collection  of  plants  and  Carnations ;  to  Mr.  G.  Price,  Acook’s 
Green,  for  a  collection  of  plants ;  to  Councillor  W.  Walters  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Yiolas ;  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  for  a 
collection  of  cut  hardy  perennials ;  and  to  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Somerset,  for  Gladioli.  Bronze  medals  were  awarded  to  The  Yineries 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Acock’s  Green,  for  a  collection  of  plants  and  Tomatoes;  and 
to  G.  F.  Spittle,  Esq.,  Solihull,  for  a  collection  of  Carnations.  Mr. 
E.  Pett,  Acock’s  Green,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  a  fresh¬ 
looking  and  useful  collection  of  miscellaneous  plants  and  a  tastefully 
made  floral  anchor.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Child,  and  the  competent  committee. 

Castleford,  August  5tti  and  6tl|. 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  sooiety  took  place  this  year  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  5th  and  6th.  The  committee  of  the 
above  show  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  quality  their  show  has 
now  attained.  Having  been  a  constant  attendant  for  several  years 
past,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  quality  and  quantity  of  exhibits 
have  rarely  ever  been  surpassed.  The  freshness  of  the  exhibits,  after 
the  torrid  month  of  July,  astonished  very  many  visitors.  This  year  the 
weather  has  proved  favourable  for  the  show,  and  I  hope  the  hard- 
worked  committee  will  have  a  good  balance  on  the  right  side.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  some  the  disastrous  weather  which  occurred  last 
year  during  the  holding  of  the  show,  which  naturally  caused  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  takings,  and  which  compelled  the  society  to  draw 
largely  on  its  reserves.  The  first  which  attracts  attention  on  entering 
the  spacious  tent  are  the  groups  and  specimen  plants,  all  of  which  are 
creditable  examples  of  cultivation.  Fruit  was  about  the  average, 
Grapes  and  Tomatoes  being  very  good  ;  the  vegetables  good  for  the 
season.  The  following  are  the  principal  prizewinners. 

Twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  six  to  be  in  bloom. — First, 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son,  Selby ;  second,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  Almonds- 
bury  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Sunley,  South  Milford.  Group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect. — First,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Blacker,  Selby  ;  third,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son.  Six  stove  or  green¬ 
house  plants. — First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  8. 
Sharp ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Sunley.  Four  Crotons. — First,  Messrs.  R. 
Simpson  &  Son;  seoond,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp;  third,  Mr.  J.  Blacker.  Six 
Ferns. — First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son;  seoond,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Sunley.  Six  Fuchsias. — First,  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  Outwood; 
second,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calam,  Wakefield ;  third,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson 
and  Son.  Six  Geraniums. — First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Blacker;  third,  Mr.  J.  Sunley.  Six  pots,  Liliums. — First,  Mr. 
J.  Blacker;  second,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Sunley. 
Six  table  plants. — First,  Mr.  J.  Blacker ;  second,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson 
and  Son;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Grouudwell,  Leeds.  Group  of  Begonias. — 
First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son;  second,  Mr.  J.  Blacker.  Group  of 
Gloxinias. — First,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son;  second,  Mr.  J.  Sunley; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Sunley. 

Cut  Blooms. — Thirty-six  Roses. — First,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calam ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Bramham. 
Twelve  Roses. — First,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calam  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Park. 
Twelve  Teas  or  Hybrid  Teas. — First,  Mr.  R.  Park  ;  second,  Messrs. 
J.  and  R.  Calam ;  third,  Messrs.  May  Bros.  One  bouquet. — First,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Groundwell ;  seoond,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calam.  One  wreath. — 
First,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Calam;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell.  One 
bouquet,  trade  excluded. — First,  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson,  Ackworth ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  Smith,  Leeds.  One  bouquet,  white  Roses. — First,  Messrs.  J. 
and  R.  Calam;  second,  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Grouudwell. 
Six  buttonholes. — First,  J.  R.  Groundwell.  Three  lady’s  sprays. — First, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell.  Twelve  bunches  hardy  cut  flowers. — First,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Groundwell;  seoond,  Mrs. Few,  Carleton.  Twelve  bunches  green¬ 
house  flowers.  —  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell ;  second,  Mrs.  Few. 
Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas. — First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell ;  second, 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Hewson,  Cutsyke.  Twelve  Show  Dahlias.  —  First, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Hague,  Crossgates  ;  second,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Hewson. 
Twelve  Dahlias,  Cactus. — First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hague ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Groundwell.  Six  Stocks. — First,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Hewson.  Six  Asters. 
— First,  Mr.  G.  Fewsdale.  Six  Marigolds,  French. — First,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Groundwell ;  Six  African. — First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell.  Twelve 
Pansies. — First,  Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson;  third,  Mr.  D.  Wilson. 

Fruit. — Tray  of  fruit,  eight  kinds. — First,  Lady  Beaumont ;  second, 
Earl  of  Londesborough ;  third,  Thomas  Hague,  Carleton.  Two  bunches 
black  Grapes. — First,  Lady  Beaumont ;  seoond,  Mr.  T.  Hague;  third,  Earl 
of  Londesborough.  Two  bunches  white. — -First,  Earl  of  Londesborough  ; 
second,  Lady  Beaumont;  third,  Mr.  T.  Hague.  Six  Peaches. — First, 
Lady  Beaumont;  second,  Mr.  T.  Hague;  third,  Mrs.  Few.  Six 
Nectarines. — First,  Lady  Beaumont;  second,  Earl  of  Londesborough; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Hague.  Small  fruits  were  fairly  well  represented.  Tray 
of  vegetables. — First,  Lady  Beaumont;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Groundwell; 
third,  Mr.  T.  Hague.  Twelve  Tomatoes. — First,  Lady  Beaumont ; 
seoond,  Mr.  T.  Hague;  third,  Mr.  G.  Fewsdale.  Other  vegetables  in 
season  were  numerously  shown,  both  by  gardeners,  amateurs,  and 
cottagers,  some  of  the  latter  exhibits  being  particularly  good. — J.  E. 
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Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  August  6tii  and  7tl| 

This  took  place  on  August  6th  and  7th,  and  it  is  an  immensely 
popular  one,  like  Shrewsbury  and  Hanley.  It  is  a  peculiar  institution 
in  that  it  is  managed  by  a  committee  composed  entirely  of  members 
of  the  Municipal  Corporation.  Any  proceeds  derived  after  the  payment 
of  expenses  is  devoted  to  the  beautifying  the  public  parks,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  this  large  town  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
deficit  it  is  borne  by  members  of  the  committee.  The  Corporation 
of  the  borough  is  thus  closely  identified  with  the  show,  and  there  is 
always  an  opening  ceremonial,  in  which  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  take 
part.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  John  Bury,  the  curator  of  the  Abbey  Park, 
and  thus  the  venture  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  and  its 
officials.  The  Abbey  Park  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  flower 
show.  There  are  broad  stretches  of  turf  upon  which  the  tents  can  be 
erected,  and  all  round  about  there  is  a  charming  flower  garden. 
Despite  the  drought,  which  has  been  severely  felt  at  Leicester,  the 
floral  arrangements  in  the  park,  and  the  excellent  condition  in  which 
everything  is  kept,  does  the  park  committee  and  their  curator  the 
greatest  credit.  There  are  bold  and  striking  patches  of  sub-tropical 
gardening;  the  Leicester  folk  look  on  to  the  huge  Agaves  which  are 
planted  out  with  great  wonder.  A  large  circular  bed  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  among  which  are  to  be  seen  a  very  fine  lot  of  herbaceous 
Phloxes,  occupying  the  centre  of  a  junction  of  three  main  roads,  is  one 
of  the  features  in  the  park.  Away  towards  the  centre  there  is  a  very 
large  piece  of  flower  garden,  and  though  the  old-fashioned  bedding 
plants  are  used  the  garden  is  admirably  furnished,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  very  great  attraction  to  the  townspeople.  There  were  six  large 
marquees,  and  they  were  all  well  filled ;  in  addition  one  if  not  two  of  the 
large  plant  houses  had  to  be  cleared  out  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
children’s  exhibits,  which  were  very  numerous.  There  was  a  very  large 
display  of  cottagers’  vegetables. 

The  plant  classes  at  Leicester  calculated  to  bring  large  specimens 
are  few.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener  to  P.  H.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Rugby;  Mr.  W.  Vause,  Leamington;  and  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry, 
sent  Palms,  Crotons,  Allamandas,  Statices,  &o.,  and  these  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  plants.  Groups,  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  of  160 
superficial  feet,  were  a  great  feature,  and  as  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of 
Cheltenham  exhibited  last  year  and  took  the  first  prizes,  his 
artistic  method,  seen  in  Leicester  for  the  first  time,  caught  on. 
Every  group  competing  with  his  this  year — five,  making  six  in  all — were 
arranged  in  the  same  style;  they  filled  the  middle  of  a  large  tent, 
and  made  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Mr. 
Thompson,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  Littleover,  near  Derby, 
came  nearest  to  Mr.  Cypher,  and  his  group  made  a  very  attractive 
second.  Specimen  plants  were  few.  Mr.  W.  Yause,  Leamington,  had 
the  best  six — Palms,  Crotons,  Allamandas,  Statice  profusa,  &c.,  the  most 
prominent. 

The  Abbey  Park  flower  show  is  made  up  very  largely  of  cut  flowers ; 
the  Carnation  and  Picotee  are  always  a  leading  feature.  There  are  a 
great  many  keen  florists  in  the  town.  As  it  was  late  for  southern  Roses, 
the  battle  for  the  leading  honours  was  between  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  CrolJ, 
Dundee,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  Belfast.  If 
one  of  these  came  in  first  with  thirty-six,  the  other  was  first  with 
twenty-four  varieties,  they  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  divided  the 
honours.  The  best  twelve  H.P.’s,  one  variety,  resulted  in  a  tie,  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Sons  with  J.  S.  Mill,  Messrs.  Croll  with  Alfred  Colomb.  The 
best  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Tea-scented  was  Luoiole,  from 
Messrs.  Croll. 

The  Birmingham  growers  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  generally  win 
in  the  open  classep,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  who  scored  so  favourably 
at  Edgbaston  the  previous  week,  may  be  said  to  have  carried  all  before 
him  ;  his  seifs,  yellow  grounds,  and  Fancies  were  particularly  good. 
Messrs.  Artindp.le  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handswortb, 
also  scored  leading  second  prizes.  The  amateur  element  competed 
largely,  and  showed,  for  the  season,  very  good  blooms. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  were  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale 
and  Hitchin,  who  had  grand  bunohes  effectively  displayed.  They  were 
awarded  a  special  medal  in  addition  to  the  first  prizes.  Double  and 
single  Begonias,  as  cut  blooms,  were  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil.  Hardy  annuals  were  an  interesting  feature. 
There  were  very  good  Cactus  Dahlias,  as  well  as  Show  and  Fancy 
types ;  and  the  collections  of  twelve  bunohes  of  Sweet  Peas  found  many 
admirers.  But  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  very  numerous,  and 
only  some  of  the  leading  ones  can  be  noticed.  In  the  amateurs’ 
division  for  Roses  Messrs.  W.  Boyes  of  Derby  and  M.  Whittle  of 
Leicester  secured  the  leading  prizes.  There  were  charming  bouquets 
and  delightful  baskets  of  flowers,  with  sprays  and  buttonholes  also,  and 
they  occupied  a  good  space  of  tabling. 

Some  very  good  fruit  was  staged,  the  principal  prizewinner  being 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaore  of  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens.  He  was  first  in  the 
collection  for  eight  dishes,  including  three  varieties  of  Grapes  and 
a  Pine ;  and  also  with  eight  dishes,  two  varieties  of  Grapes  only,  and 
no  Pine.  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes  were  finely  shown  in  the  first  class,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Muscat  Hamburgh  in  the  second.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  were  also  very  good.  Mr.  A.  McCulloch,  Newstead  Abbey 


Gardens,  was  second  in  one  class,  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby  Park 
Gardens,  in  the  other.  With  four  varieties  of  Grapes,  two  bunohes  of 
each,  Mr.  Goodaore  romped  in  first  with  well  finished  examples  of 
Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  Mr.  A.  McCulloch  was  second.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first 
with  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  also  with  two  bunches  of  White 
Muscats  and  two  bunches  of  any  other  black,  having  Gros  Maroc,  but 
the  judges  would  not  accept  his  Canon  Hall  Muscats  in  the  class  for 
white,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  exoluded.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Melons,  were  shown  in  good  character. 

Vegetables  were  very  numerous.  As  they  are  largely  grown  in  the 
allotment  gardens  about  Leicester  they  appear  in  many  classes.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Harrison  &  Sons,  and  other  local  seed  merchants, 
offered  special  prizes  for  vegetables,  and  these  contributions  greatly 
helped  to  swell  the  total.  The  competition  was  very  keen  throughout. 

The  trade  was  largely  represented  by  miscellaneous  exhibits.  The 
London  division  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  J.  Peed  and 
Son,  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  and  A.  Perry  of  Winchmore  Hill,  all  of 
whom  had  very  interesting  exhibits.  From  the  provinces  came  Messrs. 
J.  H.  White  &  Son,  Worcester;  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham;  B.  R. 
Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil  ;  H.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  Harrison  &  Son,. 
Leicester;  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury;  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick; 
S.  Mortimer,  Farnham  ;  and  several  others,  enough  to  constitute  a  good 
sized  exhibition  in  the  form  of  non-competitive  exhibits. 

Malton,  Yorks,  August  7th. 

This  society  held  its  annual  show  on  Wednesday,  August  7th,  in  the 
Orohard  Field.  The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  looked  any¬ 
thing  but  promising,  but  only  slight  showers  of  rain  fell  before  noon.. 
The  afternoon  was  fine  with  a  comfortable  temperature,  and  there  was 
a  record  attendance.  The  entries  were  in  excess  of  last  year,  especially 
in  the  plant  classes.  The  cut  flowers  were  good,  especially  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas.  Hothouse  fruit  was  well  shown,  but  hardy  fruit  was 
below  the  average.  We  regret  to  notice  that  very  few  plants  had 
names  attached  to  them,  although  in  one  of  the  rules  in  schedule  we 
read  : — “  The  plants  to  be  legibly  named,  so  that  visitors  can  read 
them.”  Flower  shows  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  educational  value  when 
the  exhibits  are  not  named.  We  would  like  to  see  this  rule  enforced  by 
the  Malton  committee. 

Plants. — The  most  important  class  was  for  six  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  in  bloom,  for  which  prizes  of  £5,  £2  10s.,  and  £1  10s.  were 
offered.  Mrs.  Kitchen  of  Darlington  (gardener,  Mr.  Suffield)  staged 
nice  even  plants,  amongst  which  we  noticed  Dipladenia  amabilis, 
Clerodendron  Balfouriana,  Stephanotis  fioribunda ;  a  Statice  was  a 
weak  point  in  this  collection.  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Selby,  were 
second  with  rather  finely  flowered  specimens.  Mrs.  Kitchen  was  also 
first  for  three  ditto,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons  second.  The  latter 
exhibitors  were  to  the  front  for  a  single  specimen,  Mrs.  Wise,  Auburn 
Hall,  second.  Messrs.  Simpson  &  Sons  had  the  best  six  ornamental  or 
fine-foliage  plants,  with  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  &o. ;  Mrs.  Kitchen 
second.  Four  very  good  exotic  Ferns  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Sons,  with  Mrs.  Kiichen  again  second.  The  latter,  however,  was 
first  for  three  British  Ferns,  and  Mr.  J.  Ellerker,  Kirbymoorside, 
second.  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Liliums,  &c.,  were  well  represented,  and 
the  prizes  taken  principally  by  residents  in  Malton.  For  six  plants  for 
dinner  table  decoration,  adornment  allowed,  Mrs.  Kitchen  was  first  with 
graceful  plants,  Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons  second,  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Sons  third.  For  three  ditto,  the  same  exhibitors  carried  off  the 
prizes  in  the  same  order. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  twenty-four  Show  Dahlias  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Son,  Rodley,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  were  awarded  first  prize ; 
their  stand  contained  some  good  blooms.  They  were  also  first  for 
twelve  Show,  twelve  Fancy,  as  well  as  for  six  Cactus  and  srngle  blooms. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hutohinson  set  up  six  capital  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  being  second.  The  twelve  best  Carnations 
came  from  Miss  Duncombe,  Nawton  ;  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sons,  second  ; 
Hon.  G.  N.  Dawnay,  Malton,  third.  For  twelve  Picotees  Messrs.  Clark 
and  Sons  were  placed  first,  followed  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son.  The 
latter  firm  were  to  the  front  with  Roses,  being  first  for  six  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Exposition  de  Brie, 
Bessie  Brown,  Madame  Haussman,  White  Maman  Coohet,  and  Alfred 
Colomb.  They  were  again  first  for  twelve  blooms,  staging  Clio,  Horace 
Vernet,  Maman  Coohet,  Duo  de  Rohan,  Tom  Wood,  Paul  Neyron, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bladud,  M.  S.  Rhodooanachi, 
Pierre  Notting,  and  Marquise  Litta.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson  was  second 
in  both  these  classes  with  fair  blooms,  and  Mr.  R.  Dobson,  Marton, 
third.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  first  for  six  Tea  Roses,  Harkness  &  Son 
second.  Mr.  G.  Cottam  had  the  most  tastefully  arranged  basket  of 
cut  Roses,  mostly  yellow,  white,  and  pink  blooms.  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Son  second  with  a  rather  tstiff  arrangement  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Wiles 
third. 

For  a  collection  of  four  varieties  of  fruit,  one  variety  of  Grapes  only 
allowed,  Mr.  McPherson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Londesborougb,  was  a 
good  first  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Peaches,  Melon,  and  a 
Pine;  T.  Hague,  Esq,  Selby,  second  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  a  Melon  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Upex,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  H.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  third,  staging  Blaok  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
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Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  Stirling  Castle 
Peach.  T.  Hague,  Esq.,  had  the  three  best  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  three 
good  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court ;  Messrs.  G.  Longster  &  Sons  second, 
Mr.  McPherson  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  white  Grapes  the 
last  named  exhibitor  won  with  good  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ; 
T.  Hague,  Esq.,  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Upex 
third  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  For  Melons  Mr.  McPherson  was  first ; 
C.  Cammed,  Esq.,  Hutton  Hall,  second ;  T.  Hague,  Esq.,  third. 
J.  Hugill,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Apricots,  C.  Cammed,  Esq.,  second.  Mr. 
McPherson  was  first  for  Peaches,  T.  Hague,  Esq.,  seoond.  The  same 
exhibitors  took  the  prizes  for  Nectarines  in  reversed  order.  Vegetables 
were  good,  especially  Onions  and  Carrots. 

Bridgwater.  August  8th. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  this  West  Country  town  was  held  under 
very  favourable  conditions  as  regards  weather,  and  fortunately  for  the 
executive  the  attendance  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  Though 
the  prizes  offered  are  small,  the  competition  was  in  most  instances  keen, 
and  the  show  on  the  whole  was  of  good  quality  and  variety.  Groups  of 
plants  were  ad  from  local  exhibitors,  who,  however,  displayed  artistic 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  a  choice  assortment,  of  plants.  Messrs. 
Hayward  Bros,  took  first  prize,  Messrs.  H.  Corder  and  T.  Foster  Barham 
second  and  third  prizes  respectively.  There  was  only  one  competitor 
for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  H.  S.  Baily,  Esq.,  Glastonbury, 
who  was  awarded  first  prize,  and  the  same  exhibitor  won  with  twelve 
Ferns.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  wed  staged  by  Messrs.  Shepherd  and 
H.  Corder,  and  tuberous  Begonias  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Brameld  and  Mr.  G. 
Lovibond.  The  first-named  also  won  with  Coleus,  and  three  pots  of 
Lilies.  Mr.  R.  Y.  Foley  showed  the  best  Gloxinias  and  hanging  plant  in 
basket,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hill  the  best  Petunias. 

Cut  flowers  brought  out  a  stronger  entry.  A  collection  of  herbaceous 
perennials  made  an  interesting  display,  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  showing 
well  for  first  place  j  Mr.  H.  Corder,  Bridgwater,  seoond.  Messrs. 
Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  winning  with  twelve  varieties  of  similar  flowers  ; 
Mr.  T.  Knapman,  Exeter,  second.  The  same  firm  won  with  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  twelve  varieties,  and  twelve  varieties  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  flowers.  The  best  box  of  Carnations  arranged  for  effect  came 
from  Messrs.  W.  Taplin  &  Sons,  Newton  Abbot.  The  best  Asters  were 
from  local  growers,  though  the  competition  included  growers  from 
Bath  and  other  distant  gardens,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman  of  Bath  won  with  twelve  varieties  of  annuals, 
and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  staged  handsome  Gladiolus,  Mr.  S. 
Totlle  of  Taunton  coming  second.  With  eighteen  Roses,  distinct, 
Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  were  first ;  Messrs.  Jarman,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  third.  For  a  dinner  table  decoration  without 
fruir,  Messrs.  Perkins  won  easily  with  very  choice  Orchids  tastefully  set 
up ;  Mr.  T.  Foster  Barham  and  Miss  Lilian  Hill  following.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  A.  H.  Newman  secured  the  prizes  for  bouquets,  and  the 
Coventry  florists  were  again  first  for  six  buttonhole  bouquets  in  their 
well  known  style. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruits,  Col.  Vivian,  Rood 
Aston,  was  a  good  first,  Messrs.  W.  Brice  and  F.  J.  C.  Parsons  second 
and  third  respectively,  the  first  named  winning  with  three  bunches  of 
black  Grapes;  Messrs.  L.  R.  Price,  Yatton,  and  H.  S.  Baily  staged  the 
best  white  Grapes.  Out  of  several  exhibits  of  Melons,  the  judges  took 
the  extraordinary  course  of  cutting  the  two  largest  only,  and  giving 
these  the  prizes,  without  ascertaining  the  comparative  qualities  of 
other  good  fruit  si  aged.  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros,  and  Col.  Vivian  won 
with  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Sheere,  Bridgwater,  secured  the  first 
prize  for  a  dish  of  Plums,  and  also  Pears  and  cooking  Apples.  These 
and  dessert  kinds  were  numerously  shown,  and  the  quality  of  the  whole 
was  very  fine.  Cottagers,  too,  staged  in  fine  form,  Beauty  of  Bath 
being  almost  exclusively  exhibited  as  dessert.  Vegetables,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  season,  were  fine,  and  the  competition  keen.  Messrs. 
G.  Garaway,  Bath;  B.  C.  Shepherd,  S.  Jennings,  E.  W.  Hill,  T.  Foster 
Baiham,  Parsons,  F.  J.  Sheere,  and  Miss  Foster,  being  the  foremost 
exhibitors.  In  the  amateurs’  section  the  honorary  secretary,  Brian 
Norris,  Esq.,  was  a  successful  competitor. 


Harborne  Gooseberry  Show,  Angiist  10tl|. 

Owing  to  intermittent  hot  weather  and  rain  during  the  last  fortnight 
prior  to  the  show  in  hastening  the  ripening  and  consequent  bursting  of 
a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  finest  berries  of  the  growers,  fears 
were  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  material  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  entries  as  well  as  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  berries. 
Such  fears,  however,  so  far  as  the  show  was  concerned,  were  agreeably 
ignored,  especially  in  regard  to  the  average  weight  of  the  fruits  in  toto  ; 
and  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  premier  berry  of  1900  (Mr. 
W.  James’  Surprise,  a  green  variety,  24dwts.  lOgrs.),  Mr.  E.  Withers’ 
Transparent,  a  white  variety,  bumped  the  scales  at  28dwts.,  while,  by 
the  way,  his  premier  b  rry’s  (Ringer)  specific  gravity  was  so  dense  at 
the  recent  show  at  Stone  as  beat  it  by  a  few  grains.  What  tempting 
lumps  of  “  saccharinaceous  pabulum  ”  those  gigantic  spheres  of  this 
popular  fruit  appeared  to  be.  The  Harborne  Gooseberry  Society  has 
now  completed  its  eighty. seventh  annual  show,  and  how  few  societies 


horticultural  can  boast  of  an  octogenarian  show.  Mr.  Edward  Biraston, 
for  many  years  the  much  respected  secretary  and  successful  exhibito* 
owing  to  a  change  of  residence  to  another  district,  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship,  likewise  as  an  exhibitor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  post 
of  secretary  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  George  Stacey,  who  is  also  an 
exhibitor,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  prize  list. 

Premier  Prize.  —  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Transparent,  28dwts.  Twin 
Berries. — First,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Ringer,  40dwts.  20grs. ;  second,  Mr. 

T.  Richards,  Fascination,  33dwts.  15grs. ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Higham, 
Fascination,  33dwts.  8grs. 

Class  Prizes. — Red  berries. — First,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Bobby,  26dwts. 
16grs. ;  seoond,  Mr.  J.  Hobday,  Lord  Derby,  24-dwts.  12grs  .  third,  Mr> 
W.  James,  Dan’s  Mistake,  22dwts.  8grs. ;  fourth,  Mr.  w.  Higham> 
Blucher,  21dwts. ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Pettitt,  London,  17dwts.  4grs. ;  Bixth, 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  Falstaff,  16dwts.  12grs.  Yellow  berries. — First,  Mr. 
E.  Withers,  Ringer,  25dwts.  16grs.:  second,  Mr.  W.  James,  Leveller, 
22dwts.  16grs. ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Higham,  High  Sherriff,  22dwts.  8grs. ; 
fourth,  Mr.  G.  Stacey,  Thatcher,  21dwts.  8grs.  ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Hobday, 
Mount  Pleasant,  18dwts.  8grs.;  sixth,  Mr.  G.  Cash,  Garibaldi,  15dwts. 
20grs.  Green  berries. — First,  Mr.  T.  Careless,  British  Oak,  2ldwts. 
12grs. ;  seoond,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Surprise,  20dwts.  8grs. ;  third,  Mr. 
W.  James,  Stookwell,  18dwts.  4grs. ;  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Richards,  Shiner, 
18dwt8.  20grs. ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Stacey,  Telegraph,  16dwts.  8grs. ;  sixth, 
Mr.  G  Hobday,  Diadem,  12dwts.  20grs.  White  berries. — First,  Mr. 
E.  Withers,  Transparent,  27dwts.  12grs.  ;  seoond,  Mr.  G.  Hobday, 
Faithful,  21dwts.  12grs. ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Parsons,  Miss  Chesters,  19dwts. 
16grs. ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  James,  Careless,  19dwts.  12grs. ;  fifth,  Mr. 
G.  Stacey,  Princess  Royal,  19dwts. ;  sixth,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Fascina¬ 
tion,  17dwts.  20grs. 

Extra  Special  Prizes  for  Twelve  Berries  of  any  Variety. — 
First,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  301dwts.  12grs. ;  seoond,  Mr.  W.  James,  249dwts. ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Stacey,  240dwts.  Red  berries. — First,  Mr.  E.  Withers, 
Bobby,  304dwts.  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  James,  Lord  Derby,  224dwts. ;  third, 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  Bobby,  210dwts.  Green  berries. — First,  Mr.  T. 
Careless,  British  Oak,  224dwts.  12grs. ;  seoond,  Mr.  W.  James,  Surprise, 
2221wts.  12grs. ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Surprise,  2l4dwts.  Yellow 
berries. — First,  E.  Withers,  Leveller,  298dwts.  12grs. ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
James,  Leveller,  245dwts. ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Richards,  Leveller,  230dwts. 
White  berries.  —First,  Mr.  E.  Withers,  Transparent,  260dwts. ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Richards,  Fascination,  190dwts. ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Warren, 
Fascination,  178dwts.  12grs.  Best  beaten  berry. — Mr.  E.  Withers  with 
Ringer,  27dwts.  12grs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  classes  four  prizes  were  awarded  to 
exhibitors  of  three  berries,  Mr.  E.  Withers  leading  with  Dan’s  Mistake, 
Ringer,  and  Transparent.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  six  exhibitors  of  two 
berries,  prizes  to  five  exhibitors  of  one  berry,  and  extra  money  prizes  to 
thirteen  exhibitors  of  two  varieties.  The  show,  whioh  extended  to  four 
days,  waa,  as  usual,  held  in  the  club  room  of  the  old  hostelry,  The  Green 
Man. 

Sefton  Park  Amateur  Gardeners’,  August  10th. 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Association  was  opened 
near  the  Ullet  Road  entrance  to  Sefton  Park  on  Saturday  last,  and 
continued  again  on  Monday.  The  weather  was  most  unpropitious,  and 
told  greatly  against  the  attendance.  Apart  from  the  two  handsome 
groups  of  miscellaneous  and  foliage  plants  kindly  sent,  not  for  competition, 
by  A.  A.  Paton,  Esq  ,  Greenback  Drive,  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons, 
the  show  was  strictly  amateur,  Palms,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Liliums, 
Aspidistras,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  showing  the  wonderful  amount  of 
attention  that  must  have  been  expended  to  gain  the  perfection  attained. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with  a  small  but  lovely  hanging  basket  of 
Mr.  Jarvis,  suspended  from  triangular  bamboos,  in  which  the  daintiest 
of  trailing  plants,  plain  and  ornamental,  were  just  at  their  best.  Mrs. 
Stevenson  of  Pembroke  Place,  Liverpool,  gained  a  well  deserved  honour 
for  the  best  small  garden,  on  the  roof  of  her  house.  Mr.  W.  ForreBt, 
the  secretary,  figured  in  many  classes.  Instead  of  the  usual  money 
prizes,  many  useful  and  valuable  articles  are  offered,  thus  proving  a 
strong  inducement  to  many. — R.  P.  R. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  was 
held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  last  week,  Mr.  Comfort, 
Broomfield,  Davidson’s  Mains,  presiding.  “Judging  at  Country  Shows” 
was  the  subject  of  debate,  and,  in  introducing  it,  Mr.  Bird,  Raehills, 
Dumfriesshire,  in  a  racy  manner  spoke  of  the  work  of  a  judge,  and 
of  the  points  he  ought  to  take  into  consideration  in  judging  the 
exhibits  in  the  various  departments  of  a  show.  He  advised  all  judges 
to  carry  spring  balances  with  them,  and  to  use  these  in  finding  the 
weight  of  articles  instead  of  deciding  with  the  eyes.  He  also  counselled 
them  to  look  very  oarefully  through  the  rules  and  regulations  distinctly 
laid  down  in  the  catalogue  of  the  society  whose  show  they  were  to 
judge;  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  remarks  of  attending 
members  of  oommittee  before  they  gave  their  awards,  beoause  many 
of  these  gentleman  had  a  little  interest  in  some  of  the  articles  staged  ; 
if  a  difference  took  place  to  call  in  a  third  party ;  and  to  avoid 
openly  criticising  their  fellow  judges’  opinions.  A  discussion  followed, 
at  the  close  of  which  Mr.  Bird  was  heartily  thauked  for  his  remarks. 
A  number  of  exhibits  were  laid  on  the  table  and  examined. 
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Fruit  Forcing, 

Cucumbers. — Old  plants,  whether  in  houses,  pits,  or  frames,  which 
have  been  bearing  from  an  early  part  of  the  season,  produoe  fruit 
about  this  time  or  soon  afterwards,  knobby  ended,  and,  essential  as 
these  are  for  seed,  they  are  indifferent  for  use.  Besides,  seed  bearing 
is  fatal  to  the  production  in  quantity  of  useful  fruit.  Old  plants, 
however,  may  be  kept  in  a  bearing  condition  by  cutting  out  the  old 
growths  and  encouraging  young,  so  as  to  insure  a  succession  of  bearing 
wood,  yet  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  liable  to  become  knobbed.  Train 
the  young  growths  thinly,  removing  old  leaves  to  afford  room  for  new 
growths,  and  stop  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  Remove  the 
surface  soil  where  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  supply 
fresh  lumpy  loam.  Plants  in  frames  that  have  been  bearing  some  time 
will  be  restored  to  vigour  by  a  free  thinning  out  of  the  old  growths 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh  loam,  giving  a  moderate  watering  and 
a  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  on  bright  afternoons,  closing  about  3  p.m. 
With  linings  to  the  sides  of  the  beds,  and  the  protection  of  mats  over 
the  lights  when  the  nights  become  cold,  Cucumbers  will  be  produced 
for  a  lengthened  period. 

Autumn-fruiting  Plants. — When  a  supply  of  Cuoumbers  is  wanted 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  young  plants  afford  them  much  better 
than  old  ones,  either  in  frames  or  houses.  Therefore  the  plants 
raised  some  time  ago,  and  planted  out,  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
a  strong  growth  by  earthing  the  roots  betimes,  applying  enough  each  time 
to  cover  those  protruding,  and  taking  care  to  have  the  soil  moist  and 
warm.  Supply  water  to  the  roots  only  when  wanted,  and  give  a 
thorough  supply  each  time.  Syringe  about  3  p.m.,  damping  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  during  bright  weather.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  80° 
to  90°  from  sun  heat,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  rise  to  90°,  95°,  or 
even  100°.  Train  the  growths  rather  thinly,  allowing  about  12  inches 
between  the  side  growths,  and  stop  them  about  every  foot’s  growth  to 
give  the  needful  fruiting  and  furnishing  shoots.  Remove  all  fruits  and 
male  flowers  as  they  show,  so  as  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit,  the 
beginning  of  September  being  sufficiently  early  to  allow  fruit  to  show 
for  cutting  at  the  end  of  the  month,  then  by  cropping  lightly 
fruit  will  be  had  in  full  supply  later  on,  when  it  is  most  wanted  ;  the 
plants,  however,  will  give  fruit  from  the  early  part  of  September  if 
desired,  and  not  being  overburdened,  keep  up  a  succession  till  the  new 
year  or  longer.  Avoid  overfeeding,  as  it  only  induces  fungoid  diseases 
and  favours  root  eelworm  attacks.  Secure  plenty  of  roots  by  sweet 
compost,  and  sturdy  growth  by  top-dressing  of  fertilisers,  judicious 
ventilation,  and  full  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  the  light. 

Houses  for  Winter  Fruit. — The  structure  must  be  light  and 
efficiently  heated  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and  means  of  ventilation 
provided,  so  that  air  can  be  admitted  without  creating  a  prejudicial 
draught.  The  plants  will  have  been  raised  from  seed  about  the  10th  of 
this  month.  Pot  the  plants  as  soon  as  ready,  keep  them  near  the 
glass,  transfer  into  large  pots  as  they  require  more  root  space,  and 
place  a  small  stick  to  each  for  support,  growing  the  plants  without 
stopping,  but  rubbing  off  side  shoots  as  they  appear  to  the  height  of 
the  trellis.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  house  should  be  cleansed  and 
repaired  or  painting  completed.  Remove  all  the  old  soil,  and  make 
everything  as  sweet  as  possible,  so  that  the  plants  may  have  a  chance. 
Winter  Cucumber  growing  is  much  easier  to  write  about  than  practise 
successfully. 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — Vines  that  have  been  forced  to  ripen  their 
fruit  in  May  and  June  have  the  wood  ripe.  Some  of  the  old  leaves 
may  also  have  fallen,  which  are  generally  the  first  formed,  as  these, 
from  their  thin  texture,  are  soonest  exhausted  in  elaborative  power. 
There  are  other  causes  for  the  leaves  having  died  early,  suoh  as  attacks 
of  red  spider,  insufficient  supplies  of  water,  and  lack  of  nourishment. 
These  must  be  guarded  against,  but  under  the  best  of  treatment  some 
of  the  lower  leaves  fall  early  from  no  other  cause  than  their  thin 
texture,  whilst  the  laterals,  which  are  formed  later,  have  stouter  foliage. 
Such  are  useful  is  assimilating  nutrient  elements,  some  of  which  find 
their  way  to  the  leafless  buds,  as  is  seen  in  their  plumping,  and  in  the 
thickening  of  the  adjacent  wood.  The  laterals  must  not,  therefore,  be 
cut  close  in,  as  that  would  probably  cause  the  principal  buds  to  start, 
but  remove  the  growths  by  degrees,  deferring  the  final  pruning  until  the 
early  part  of  September. 

Renovating  the  Borders  of  Early  Houses. — When  the  Vines  are 
weakly  it  is  good  practice  to  remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  taking  the  advantage  of  raising  any  that  are  deep,  and  laying 
them  in  fresh  turfy  loam  nearer  the  surface.  Good  calcareous 
gravelly  loam  is  the  best,  especially  if  of  a  somewhat  irony  nature,  or 
one-sixth  of  lime  rubbish  may  be  added  where  lime  and  gritty  matter 
is  deficient  and  the  soil  heavy.  If  the  soil  be  light  and  brashy,  add  a 


sixth  of  clay  marl  dried  and  pounded.  A  twelfth  part  of  wood  ashes 
may  be  supplied  with  advantage,  and  where  the  soil  is  poor  a  fifth  part 
of  fresh  horse  droppings.  Other  fertilisers  are  best  applied  as  surface 
dressings.  Give  a  moderate  watering ;  fresh  roots  will  push,  especially 
from  near  the  collar,  into  the  new  soil  at  once,  and  be  in  capital 
condition  to  support  a  good  start  in  the  Vines  when  the  time  comes 
round.  The  border  renovation,  also  lifting,  should  be  performed  whilst 
the  leaves  are  on  the  Vines.  If  the  weather  is  bright  the  house  will 
need  shading  and  keeping  rather  close  and  moist  for  a  few  days. 

Midseason  Houses. — The  Vines  have  had  plenty  of  sun  this  season, 
and  have  perfected  or  are  ripening  satisfactory  crops.  Where  the 
Grapes  are  ripe  air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  enough  afforded  at 
night  to  insure  a  free  circulation.  If  water  is  needed  supply  it  early 
on  days  that  promise  to  be  fine,  and  with  a  free  ventilation  the  moisture 
will  not  do  any  harm,  but  favour  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes  in  a  sound 
condition.  A  slight  shade  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  taking  the 
colour  out  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  other  black  Grapes,  especially 
where  the  foliage  is  thin.  Grapes  commencing  to  colour  need  a 
circulation  of  air,  enough  at  night  to  insure  a  change  of  atmosphere,  a 
gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  often  being  necessary  when  the  weather  is 
cold  or  damp  both  day  and  night.  Copious  supplies  of  water  and 
occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure  will  be  needed  until  the 
Grapes  are  well  advanced  in  colouring,  and  then  the  inside  border  may 
be  mulched  with  short,  dry,  spent  material. 

Late  Houses. — Full  supplies  of  water  and  feeding  at  the  surface  are 
necessary  until  the  Grapes  are  ooloured  up  to  the  footstalk,  for  many 
late  Grapes  appear  ripe  when  they  are  only  partially  finished.  All  late 
Grapes  require  time  ;  they  ought  now  to  be  colouring  or  advanced  in 
that  process,  then,  with  a  circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry  air  constantly, 
and  a  thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  they  will  swell  and  finish 
well.  The  chief  cause  of  Muscats  shrivelling,  even  when  they  are  unripe, 
is  poverty  ;  also  of  others  shrinking  after  they  have  hung  some  time. 
Afford  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  80°  to  90°  with 
sun,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to  90°  or  95°.  When  the 
sun  is  losing  power,  afford  enough  air  to  insure  a  circulation,  and  allow 
the  temperature  to  inorease  to  90°  or  95°.  When  the  sun  is  losing 
power,  afford  enough  air  to  insure  a  circulation,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  gradually  cool,  which  prevents  the  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  depositing  on  the  berries.  The  hot-water  pipes  should,  if 
necessary,  ha  e  a  little  warmth  in  them  to  prevent  the  night 
temperature  falling  below  65°.  Give  particular  attention  to  the  early 
ventilation  of  the  house. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Onions. — Seeds  of  a  few  varieties  to  stand  the  winter  should  now 
be  sown.  The  Tripoli  varieties  are  the  best,  including  Lemon  Rocca. 
Sow  thinly  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  with  care  in  sowing  but  little 
thinning  will  be  required  until  plants  are  drawn  for  spring  planting. 
The  main  crop  of  Onions  must  now  be  hastened  towards  maturity,. 
Should  the  tops  be  erect  and  green  break  them  down. 

Cauliflower. — Where  the  autumn  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  for  next 
early  summer  use  is  practised  the  seed  may  now  be  sown  on  a  sheltered 
border.  Prick  out  some  plants  when  large  enough  in  the  same  border, 
and  also  where  they  can  be  sheltered  with  a  frame. 

Carrots. — A  sowing  made  now  in  light,  comparatively  dry,  but  not 
rich  soil,  will  grow  to  a  fair  size  before  winter,  through  which  they  may 
probably  pass  with  safety  and  furnish  useful  roots  in  spring.  Scarlet 
Intermediate  and  Model  are  good  varieties,  forming  medium  sized 
roots,  which  are  better  than  the  long  varieties  for  this  sowing. 

Turnips. — It  is  desirable  to  make  another  small  sowing  of  Turnips, 
even  if  the  previous  sowing  is  coming  on  all  right.  Chirk  Castle 
Blaok  Stone,  being  a  good  hardy  variety,  may  be  sown.  Fairly  rich 
ground  and  an  open  position  should  be  selected.  Good,  well  formed 
and  useful  roots  largely  depend  on  well  developed  foliage,  which  is  not 
usually  produced  in  a  shady  position. 

Celery. — The  Celery  crop  now  demands  considerable  attention.  The 
earliest  rows,  if  required  for  use  in  September,  must  be  finally  earthed, 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  final  moulding  up  until  three 
weeks  before  wanted  for  use.  The  rows  of  mainorop  varieties  will 
need  a  little  more  tying  and  earthing,  previously  soaking  the  roots 
well  with  liquid  manure.  Tie  up  the  plants,  and  keep  the  soil  away 
from  the  hearts.  The  latest  rows  should  be  ready  for  trimming,  this 
consisting  of  removing  the  lower  useless  leaves  and  suckers  springing 
from  the  base.  Weeds,  too,  in  and  on  the  sides  of  the  trench  ought  to 
be  pulled  out.  Give  the  rows  a  liberal  soaking  of  manure  water  and 
a  light  dusting  of  soot  before  placing  any  soil  round  the  plants. 
Grubs  of  the  Celery  fly  attacking  the  leaves  by  burrowing  between 
the  tissues  may  be  destroyed  by  crushing  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Plants  sufficiently  moist  at  the  roots  and  actively  growing 
are  not  attacked  so  virulently  as  those  partially  starved  by  lack  of  food 
and  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Lettuce. — The  best  varieties  of  Lettuce  for  sowing  now  are  Brown 
Cos  and  Hardy  Hammersmith.  YouDg  plants  from  previous  sowings 
may,  as  soon  as  large  enough,  be  thinned  and  planted  out.  Insert 
them  4  to  6  inohes  apart  in  rows  a  foot  asunder. 

Endive. — Thinnings  of  early  sown  rows  may  be  transplanted  6  inohes 
apart  on  a  warm,  sheltered,  rioh  border.  Should  they  progress  well, 
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and  require  more  space,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  remove  every  other 
one.  Another  sowing  may  be  made  to  furnish  later  plants,  which  will 
follow  on  in  succession.  Fully  grown  plants  may  be  blanched  ready  for 
use  by  laying  a  slate  over  them. 

Cabbage.  — The  earliest  sown  plants  ought  to  be  thinned  before  they 
beoome  crowded.  The  best  of  those  removed  may  be  pricked  out 
4  inches  apart  on  moderately  firm  ground,  where  they  can  strengthen 
their  growth  and  multiply  roots  prior  to  the  final  planting. 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans. — These  are  now  in  full  and  active  bearing 
condition.  Keep  the  pods  freely  picked  off,  and  during  dry  periods 
maintain  the  soil  moist.  Dryness  at  the  roots  will,  more  than  anything 
else,  cause  the  flowers  to  drop.  Liquid  manure  is  beneficial. 

Mushrooms. — Manure  should  be  collected  daily,  and  may  consist  of 
horse  droppings  more  or  less  free  from  Btraw.  Spread  the  manure  out 
thinly  in  a  shed  until  enough  is  obtained  for  forming  a  bed,  when 
throw  the  whole  together  in  a  heap  to  ferment.  Before  fermentation  is 
•excessive  turn  the  heap,  placing  the  outside  in  the  inside,  and  vice  versa. 
After  this  heating  and  turning  the  material  will  be  ready  for  forming 
into  a  bed,  which  must  be  made  firmly,  about  10  inches  or  a  foot  thick, 
in  a  cool  shed. — Lymington,  Hants. 

- - 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


Layering  Carnations  (R.  T.). — Almost  immediately. 

Propagating  Rhus  Cotinus  ( Arthur ). — Layer  the  shoots  at  the 
present  time,  previously  notching  or  tonguoing  them,  and  in  due  time 
they  will  emit  roots. 

Grapes  Rusted  (T.  P.). — The  berries  of  the  Alicante  are  affected 
by  rust,  due  to  some  injury  to  the  cutiole  or  skin  at  an  earlier  stage, 
giving  them  a  rusty  appearance  later  on.  It  is  caused  whilst  the  skin 
is  young  and  tender,  about  thinning  time,  and  disfigures  them  even 
when  ripe.  Touching  the  berries  with  the  hand,  or  even  the  hair  of  the 
head,  will  cause  rust.  But  cold  draughts  of  air  are  the  chief  cause  of 
rust,  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some  bright  morning  whilst  the 
internal  atmosphere  and  even  the  berries  are  saturated  with  moisture, 
then  admitting  air  so  as  to  induce  rapid  evaporation,  cold  draughts,  or 
currents  of  air.  Rust  may  also  arise  from  sulphur  fumes  given  off  from 
hot-water  pipes  ooated  with  it,  as  sometimes  done  to  destroy  red  spider. 
It  may  also  arise  from  syringing  the  Vines  with  water  containing  iron 
or  other  substance  of  a  corrosive  nature,  and  it  not  unfrequently  results 
from  the  use  of  an  insecticide,  especially  where  the  berries  abut  on 
each  other  and  the  solution  remains  there  longest,  and  thus  injures  the 
cuticle  or  skin.  This  is  very  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  berries  of 
Muscats.  The  injury  to  the  leaves  appears  that  of  scorching,  there  not 
being  any  traces  of  disease,  yet  some  of  the  shanks  of  berries  are 
withered  up,  as  if  they  had  been  shanked.  The  only  preventive  is 
earlier  and  more  judicious  ventilation,  with  the  avoidance  of  treatment 
and  substances  calculated  to  injure  the  cutiole  or  skin  of  the  berries. 

Grapes  at  a  Standstill  ( H .  Y.) . — Yes,  the  berries  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  this  is  occasioned  by  shanking,  the  term  applied  to  denote  the 
drying  or  withering  up  of  the  stalks  of  the  bunches  and  berries  of 
■Grapes.  The  berries  that  thus  shank,  or  lose  the  vitality  of  their  stalks, 
never  colour  properly  nor  ripen,  but  become  intensely  sour.  In  many 
cases  all  that  the  eye  can  detect  is  a  minute  black  speck  or  a  ring  round 
the  stem  or  stalk  of  the  berry  ;  in  other  cases  the  whole  stem  is  quite 
blackened.  The  period  when  shanking  commences  is  just  as  the  berries 
begin  to  change  colour  or  to  ripen,  and  it  continues  more  or  less  in 
action  until  they  are  ripe.  The  berries  beyond  the  point  of  shanking 
cease  swelling,  because  the  supplies  of  sap  are  cut  off.  The  chief  cause 
of  shanking  is  a  bad  condition  of  the  roots  of  the  Vines,  they  getting 
into  a  cold  subsoil,  or  the  border  becoming  soddened  and  sour,  whereby 
the  young  rootlets  of  the  main  roots  are  destroyed.  Where  the  roots 
are  at  fault,  either  through  being  in  a  border  which  is  too  rich  or  too 
wet  and  sour,  the  only  remedy  that  can  be  adopted  is  to  take  the  Vines 
up  carefully  and  renew  the  border,  taking  care,  if  in  a  low  or  damp 
locality,  to  introduce  a  greater  proportion  of  porous  materials  than 
before,  so  as  to  secure  free  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil,  and  its 
departure  in  excess  of  the  retentive  power,  by  the  provision  of  ample 
drainage  material,  with  a  drain  or  drains  to  carry  off  superfluous  water, 
and  then  to  replant  them ;  this  is  perhaps  best  done  when  the  leaves 
are  falling,  laying  the  roots  in  the  top  foot  of  soil. 


Vegetable  Marrows  in  Market  Gardens  ( A .  L.  F.). — Stable  manure 
is  placed  in  holes  made  to  receive  it.  Two  plants  are  placed  in  each 
station.  Sometimes  cow  and  horse  manure  are  mixed. 

Correction  (Reader). — In  our  foot-note  answering  your  query  as  to 
the  height  of  Jericho,  we  stated  that  it  stands  700  feet  above  sea-level 
This  should  have  read,  “  700  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.” 
We  have  not  heard  from  the  writer  of  the  artiole  entitled  “  Tropic 
Fruits.” 

Destroying  Wireworm  (M.  D.). — Dress  the  ground  with  gas  lime, 
1  peck  (level  measure)  per  square  rod,  distributing  equally  over  the 
surface,  it  being  best  applied  in  autumn  and  forked  in.  The  ground 
should  be  again  forked  over  in  spring,  so  soon  as  it  is  in  a  fit 
condition,  and  again  before  putting  in  the  crop.  The  lime  may  drive 
them  away,  if  it  does  not  destroy  them.  Many  may  be  trapped  by 
pieces  of  Carrot  being  placed  into  the  ground  and  spots  taken  note 
of.  They  may  be  removed  occasionally  and  the  wireworms  shaken 
into  a  pail  of  very  hot  water. 

Affection  of  Peach  Leaves  (Novice). — The  leaves  are  affected  by 
the  mite  commonly  called  red  spider,  and  technically  termed 
Tetranychus  telarius.  It  sucks  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  causing  the 
whitish  specks  on  the  surface,  and  as  the  mites  increase  in  numbers, 
and  by  their  continual  feeding,  the  affection  spreads  over  the  whole  of  a 
leaf  or  leaves,  so  that  the  tissues  are  deprived  of  the  juioes  and  the  tree 
suffers  in  consequence,  the  leaves  becoming  sere  and  falling  prematurely. 
The  trees  should  have  been  forcibly  syringed  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  of  fine  days,  about  7  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  at  this  time  of  year,  so  as 
to  forcibly  eject  the  red  spider  and  prevent  its  webbing  over  the  affected 
part,  or  break  up  the  web  where  formed.  Thus  the  red  spider  cannot 
obtain  a  hold  on-  the  leafage,  or,  if  securing  one,  retain  it  for 
long,  hence  it  cannot  increase  on  the  foliage  and  deposit  eggs.  As  the 
leaves  are  not  badly  infested,  a  few  forcible  syringings  would  cleanse 
the  tree  or  trees  to  a  great  extent  of  the  pests,  this  being  the  proper 
oourse  to  pursue  at  the  present  time,  especially  where  there  is  fruit 
advanced  in  swelling  and  nearing  the  ripening  stage,  as  an  insecticide 
would  probably  affect  the  fruit  prejudicially.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  the  red  spider  be  destroyed,  therefore  an  insectioide  may  be  needed, 
and  paraffin  emulsion  is  very  effective  against  it.  The  emulsion  is 
readily  made  by  dissolving  1  quart  of  softsoap  in  2  quarts  of  boiling 
soft  water,  then  removing  from  the  fire,  and  while  still  boiling  hot, 
adding  one  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and  immediately  churning  the  mixture 
with  a  small  hand  syringe,  so  as  to  form  a  cream  or  emulsion,  about 
five  minutes’  churning  being  needed  to  effeot  a  perfect  amalgamation. 
Of  this  emulsion  4  to  8  ozs.  may  be  used  to  3  gallons  of  water,  adding 
i  to  1  oz.  of  liver  of  sulphur.  The  affected  trees  should,  before  the 
fruit  ripens,  be  treated  with  the  weaker  solution,  and  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  with  the  stronger  one,  using  soft  water  for  dilution  and 
preferably  hot,  spraying  or  syringing  two  or  three  times  at  an  interval 
of  three  days,  so  as  to  destroy  the  young  as  they  hatoh  out.  The 
eggs  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  treatment,  hence  the  repetition  of  the 
applications  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  pest.  The  solution  should  be 
applied  with  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the  web,  and  at  a  temperature 
of  90°  to  100°. 

Diseased  Fuchsia  and  Arum  Bulbs  (F.  (?.). — 1,  The  spots  on  the 
Fuchsia  leaves  are  caused  by  a  parasite  fungus,  Oospora  epilobi,  whioh 
produces  brown  spots  or  blotches  on  the  upper  surfaoe  of  the  leaves, 
often  running  together,  and  involving  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  a  leaf,  sometimes  causing  the  foliage  to  fall  so  that  the  plant  is 
almost  defoliated.  The  fruits  are  produced  in  whitish  tufts  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  consist  of  oonidia  or  spores  broadly 
elliptical  or  globose,  forming  long  concatenate  chains.  The  fungus  is 
somewhat  rare,  but  occasionally  infests  Fuchsias,  both  outdoors  and 
indoors.  It  may  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
or  liver  of  sulphur,  £  oz.  to  gallon  of  water,  first  dissolving  the 
sulphide  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  then  making  up  to  l-j-  gallon  with 
cold  soft  water.  It  is  necessary  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
applying  by  means  of  an  atomiser,  such  as  used  by  hairdressers,  and 
just  coating  with  the  finest  possible  film.  The  plants  will  then,  or  even 
naturally,  grow  out  of  the  disease.  2,  The  “  bulb  ”  of  Arum  has  gone 
“  soft  ”  because  a  fungus  has  infested  and  destroyed  its  tissues.  The 
whitish  mould  appearing  externally  is  the  early  stage  of  the  fungus  or 
conidial  form,  and  known  to  fungologists  as  Botrytis  galanthena.  At  a 
later  stage  numerous  minute  black  solerotia  are  formed,  and  resemble 
black  grains  sunk  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  bulb.  These  are  the  resting 
bodies,  and  known  as  Sclerotinia  galanthena.  The  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  roots,  and  ultimately  solerotia  are 
also  formed  there.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  rootstock  is 
affected,  when  by  cutting  this  away  the  younger  part  will  remain  quite 
sound  and  a  good  growth  of  plant  ensue.  This  shows  that  the  fungus 
must  be  got  rid  off,  as  by  destroying  the  diseased  portion  no  solerotia 
are  left  to  push  growth  and  start  the  disease  anew.  All  diseased  roots 
or  affected  parts  should  be  destroyed  by  burning.  Possibly  tainted 
roots  would  be  freed  from  the  fungus  by  steeping  them  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  132 J°,  or  not  over  135°  nor  less 
than  130°,  or  steeping  overnight  in  a  solution  of  formalin,  1  part  in 
400  parts  water.  An  addition  of  air-slaked  lime  to  the  soil  along  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  soot  by  measure  is  also  advantageous,  a  couple 
of  small  handfuls  of  the  mixture  being  added  to  half  a  gallon  of  potting 
soil,  or,  if  the  bulbs  are  planted  out,  J  lb.  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard, 
digging  in. 
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Shrub  Infer  ted  with  a  Peculiar  Fungoid  Disease  {Torquay). — Up  to 
the  time  of  writing  no  specimens,  which  you  say  have  been  forwarded 
by  parcel  post,  lave  reached  us,  therefore  we  are  unable  to  advise.  In 
the  case  of  the  bcx  turning  up,  or  fresh  specimens  being  forwarded  to 
ns,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  examine  them  and  report  thereon. 

Strains  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  ( F .  IT7.). — The  three  best  flowers 
sent  are  No.  1,  Red  edged  Picotee  ;  No.  2,  a  purple  edged  Picotee; 
and  3,  a  purple  flake  Carnation.  As  sent  these  do  not  favourably 
compare  with  named  varieties  in  commerce;  still,  we  recognise  the 
fact  that  they  have  had  no  special  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
worthy  another  season’s  test.  The  self  coloured  flowers  may  be  useful 
border  varieties,  but  they  are  simply  ordinary  flowers. 

Exhibiting  Fruit  (D.  M.  N.). — According  to  the  wording  of  the 
prize  schedule  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  showing  all  Grapes. 
It  is  another  instance  of  loose  wording  of  a  prize  schedule.  Instead  of 
its  reading,  “  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit,  in  six  distinct  varieties 
(Pines  excluded),”  distinct  kinds  should  have  been  substituted  for 
“  varieties.”  In  this  case  only  one  variety  of  Grape  would  be  admitted, 
but  this  difficulty  is  usually  obviated  by  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  one 
dish  each  of  black  and  white  Grapes  may  be  shown,  or  something  to 
that  effect.  You  ought  not  to  be  disqualified  by  showing  four  varieties 
of  Grapes,  as  suggested,  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness  we 
would  suggest  that  only  black  and  white  Grapes  be  shown,  the  other 
four  dishes  being  composed,  say,  of  a  Melon,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
either  Figs,  Apricots,  Plums,  or  Cherries. 

Circumference  of  Roots  for  Exhibition  ( R .  A.  B.). — Coarseness  is 
a  relative  term,  and  implies  irregularity  of  outline  and  general  bad 
shape  without  reference  to  size.  If  it  were  not  so,  high  cultivation 
would  have  no  significance,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  ignored  for  mere 
taste,  the  finest  and  cleanest  examples  of  Large  Guernsey  Parsnip 
being  placed  behind  moderate  examples  of  The  Student,  simply  because 
the  adjudicator  has  a  proclivity  for  a  medium-sized  variety,  and  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  award  a  prize  to  a  medium-sized  root  of  Hollow 
Crown  rather  than  to  a  full-sized,  clean-grown  specimen  weighing 
perhaps  5  lbs  ,  and  the  other  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  weight.  A 
fair  circumference  for  Parsnips  is  7J  to  9  inches;  Beet,  6  to  inches; 
Carrots,  4^  to  6  inches  ;  and  Turnips,  to  9,  or  even  12  inches.  The 
main  points  are  clean  growth  and  even  outline,  with  even  size. 

Names  of  Plants  ( Kewite ). — Cherry  Plum.  {Keep  Plodding). — The 
Peaoh  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Alexandra  Noblesse.  The  Rose  was 
withered.  The  other  plant  is  Begonia  maculata.  {A.  B.  C.). — 
1,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa;  2,  Adiantum  formosum ;  3,  Pteris  cretica 
cr  Btata  ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenoii ;  5,  Adiantum  cuneatum  elegans; 
6,  Pteris  majus  (syn.  Ouveradi) ;  7,  Begonia  Scarffiana.  {8.  P.). — 
1,  Ecbium  vulgare,  the  Viper’s  Bugloss ;  2,  Stachys  sylvatioa ; 

3,  Lychnis  Viscaria  var.  alba ;  4,  Scabiosa  columbaria  ;  5,  Lysimachia 
vulgaris;  6,  Monarda  didyma ;  7,  Veratrum  nigrum;  8,  Flowers  of  the 
Ailantus  glandulosa  or  Tree  of  Heaven ;  9,  Spiraea  salicifolia  var. 
cainea.  Heracleum  giganteum  is  known  as  the  Cow  Parsnip  or  the 
Cart-wheel  Flower.  {J.  C.  S.). —  Dracocephalum  oanariense  is  a  purple 
flowered  plant  and  takes  its  name  from  the  islands  whence  it  comes.  It 
is  more  correctly  known  as  Credronella  triphylla,  and  is  not  hardy.  Your 
other  question  will  be  answered  next  week.  {Novice). —  1,  We  cannot 
name  leaves  without  flowers,  or  mere  varieties  of  garden  flowers ;  2, 
Spiiaea  opulifolia ;  3,  Clematis  ;  5,  Geranium  pratense.  {A  Reader). — 
Hedychium  is  a  gei  us  (not  a  species),  and  is  giouped  with  the  Zingi- 
beractse  or  Gingerworts- 


Next  Week’s  Events. 

Friday,  August  16th. — “One  and  All”  Flower  Show  at  Crystal  Palace 
(two  days). 

Saturday,  August  17th. — Bankfoot  (Perth)  Horticultural  Society. 
Tuesday,  August  20th. — Grand pont  Horticultural  Society. 

Wednesday,  August  21st.  —  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society’s  Show 
at  Shrewsbury  (two  days). 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester. — Bulbs  and  Roses. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. — Flower  Roots. 

E.  P.  Dixons  &  Sons,  Hull. —  Choice  Bulbs. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  Dublin. — Bulbs,  “  Holland  in  Ireland." 

Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross. — Bulbs  and  Winter  Flowers. 
J.  R.  Pearsons  &  Sons,  Chilwell. — Bulb  Catalogue. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. — “  Buttons’  Bulbs." 

Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton. — Catch-crops. 

James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Limited. — Bulb  Catalogue. 


“  Field  ”  Notes. — In  our  issue  of  last  week,  owing  to  inadvertence, 
our  indebtedness  to  “  T  he  Field  ”  for  the  paragraphs  entitled  Single- 
flowered  Hollyhockp,”  “  Alstromeria  aurantiaca,”  and  “  Pheasant’s  Tail 
Grass,”  was  overlooked. 


Covent  Garden  Market. — August  14th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


Apricots,  20s.,  24s.  ...box 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
1  0  to  1  3 

„  i  sieve  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Bananas  . 

8  0 

12  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Average  Wholesale 

Artichokes,  green, doz. ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0  to  3  0 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

4  0 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 
Chicory,  Belgian,  lb 

3  0 

4  0 

0  4 

0  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  0 

1  3 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz  . 

1  3 

2  0 

Greens,  bush . 

1  0 

1  6 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  2 

1  6 

Average  Wholesale 


B. 

d. 

8.  ' 

a. 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Campanula,  pyramid,  doz. 

10 

0 

12 

0 

,,  isophylla  ... 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Grapes,  Muscat  .  2  0  to  3  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ...  24  0  30  0 

Melons,  each  .  10  2  O' 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each  4  6  6  O' 


Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  1^  to  0  2 

Lettuce,  doz .  0  6  1  O' 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ...  0  8  0  9 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Peas,  bush .  4  0  0  0 

Potatoes,  new  English,  ct.  4  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  6  0  9 

Shallots,  lb .  0  4  0  0 

Spinach,  bush .  40  50' 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ...  0  3  0  4 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Watercress,  doz  .  0  6  0  8 


ices. — Plants  in  Pots 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Fuchsias  .  3  0  to  4  0 

Geraniums,  scarlet,  doz.  0  0  4  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  00  40 

,,  King  of  Denmarlt.doz.  0  0  4  O' 

Hydrangea  panicula,  doz.  18  0  24  O' 
Hydrangeas,  white,  pink  9  0  0  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz .  3  0  4  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz....  3  0  4  0 

Mignonette,  doz .  6  0  0  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 
,,  specimens  .  21  0  63  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers, 
s.  d.  s.  d. 


Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch  1  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ...  0  6 

Cattleyas,  doz . 15  0 

Eucharis,  doz .  3  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  1  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches .  3  0 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  4  0 
Gypsopliila,  doz.  bnchs.  2  0 
Lilium  lancifolium  album  0  9 
,,  ,,  rubrum  1  0 

„  longiflorum .  16 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs  12  0 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs .  2  0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz.  0  9 


32  0  Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

0  0 '  bunches . 

18  0  „  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

4  0  1  Odontoglossums  . 

2  0  Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

0  0  „  pink,  doz . 

6  0;  „  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

0  0:  „  red,  doz . 

1  0  Smilax,  bunch  ...  ...  ... 

1  6  Stephanotis,  doz . 

2  0  Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
18  0  Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

3  0  „  coloured, doz. bnchs. 

I  6  Tuberoses,  gross  . 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

1  0  to  2  0 

0  6  10 

3  0  4  0 

10  0  0 
1  0  0  0 

10  16 
0  6  10 

10  2  0 

2  0  2  6 

2  6  3  0 

2  0  0  O' 

2  0  0  0 

16  0  0 


Farming  Without  Stock. 


There  are  many  ways  of  farming,  and  although  we,  as  farmers, 
are  said  to  travel  much  in  the  same  way  as  our  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  no  business  that  gives 
more  opportunities  for  each  man’s  own  individual  enterprise.  A  man’s 
early  training  has  often  much  to  answer  for.  If  he  has  been  an 
observant  man  and  boy  he  has  noted  the  successes  and  failures  of  his 
neighbours,  and  out  of  or  by  their  experience  he  will  guide  his  life 
work.  We  often  learn  more  from  lailures  than  by  any  other  means. 
A  farmer  has  to  be  an  adaptable  man.  He  is  never  quite  sure  of  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  ;  he  certainly  is  never  sure  of  what  the  next 
season  will  do.  We  were  very  much  struck  by  the  remarks  of  a 
gentleman  the  other  day.  He  was  speaking  of  farmers  being  always 
on  the  grumble  at  adverse  seasons,  and  he  calmly  observed,  “  That  if 
farmers  farmed  better  we  should  hear  less  of  adverse  seasons !  ”  Severe 
as  that  was,  there  is  still  a  germ  of  tiuth  in  the  remark.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it,  that  impoverished,  badly  farmed  land  suffers  more 
from  drought  and  other  ills  than  well  farmed  land.  Yet  as  the  rain 
falls  (or  is  withheld)  on  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  adverse  seasons 
affect  us  all  more  or  less.  As  to  different  styles  of  farming,  one  man 
swears  by  a  good  root  crop,  another  will  have  none  of  it ;  one  affects 
bare  fallows ;  one  folds  all  his  sheep ;  one  will  graze ;  one  will  produce 
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milk  ;  another  provides  Potatoes  and  Celery  for  the  multitude  ;  another 
pins  his  faith  on  a  Shorthorn,  or  some  other  well  defined  bovine  race; 
another  hangs  to  the  Shire  ;  another  prefers  wool  and  mutton ;  all 
have  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  given  up  Wheat  growing  ;  some  whose 
land  favours  the  production  see  that  they  have  acre  upon  acre  of  best 
malting  Barley ;  and  so  on  we  might  continue  the  list  ad  infinitum, 
but  all  are  agreed  on  one  point,  and  that  is  whatever  crops  they  grow, 
whether  for  sale  or  home  consumption,  the  waste  to  the  land  must  be 
made  good  by  plentiful  dressings  of  good  manures.  The  natural  form 
of  manure  is  the  waste  product  of  the  animal  creation,  but  not  being 
content  with  a  two-fold  return,  we  supplement  that  by  a  variety  of 
highly  stimulating  manufactured  tillages  ;  but  still,  when  all  is  done, 
there  is  not  one  better  than  good  farmyard  “muck.”  To  produce  that 
manure,  and  to  make  the  best  of  “  home  growths,”  stock  is  needed, 
and  to  hear  of  a  farmer  who  farms  successfully  without  stock,  is  like 
hearing  of  a  builder  making  a  house  without  bricks. 

We  are  always  open  to  conviction,  and  wo  try  to  read  with 
unprejudiced  mind,  and  to  us  the  account  of  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire, 
described  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  is  most  interesting.  We  have 
referred  to  his  articles  before,  and  shall  again  and  again,  if  we  are 
spared.  He  sets  before  us,  in  clear,  concise  language,  a  series  of 
pictures  of  farms  and  farm  management  in  this  pleasant  country  of 
ours.  To  some  of  us  the  districts  are  familiar,  to  us  all  they  present 
many  points  of  interest.  The  farm  in  question  is  called  Blount’s 
Farm,  Sawbridgeworth,  the  owner  Mr.  Prout.  The  experiment  is  no 
new  one,  it  has  been  going  on  since  1861.  When  taken  in  hand  by 
the  father  of  the  present  owner,  the  farm  was  in  shocking  condition, 
undrained  (the  land  is  strong),  with  small  fields  and  untidy,  uselessly 
big  fences.  Draining  would  come  first;  indeed,  we  are  sorry  to  say 
our  experience  of  strong  land  is  that  it  comes  first,  last,  and  in  the 
middle  too.  Small  fields  are  always  wasteful.  Hedges  or  fences  were 
taken  down,  and  the  fields  average  30  or  40  acres  apiece.  Cereals, 
Clover,  Beans,  with  Mangolds  for  the  twelve  horses,  are  what  Mr. 
Prout  grows,  and  every  year  everything  is  sold  off  the  land  that  it 
produces,  nor  is  the  grain  and  straw  replaced  by  imported  manure 
(muck).  How  is  this  done?  In  1865  samples  of  the  land  were  submitted 
to  Dr.  Augustus  Yoelcker,  who  pointed  out  what  elements  should  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  insure  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  land 
while  producing  successive  crops  of  cereals.  Added  to  this  treatment, 
the  land  was  thoroughly  drained  and  well  worked — and  what  is  the 
result  ?  In  1877  the  soil  was  again  analysed,  and  found  to  be  richer 
than  it  was  in  1865,  and  this  after  constant  Corn  crops,  and  with  every 
stalk  of  straw  sold  off.  This  system  is  still  going  on,  and  the  yield 
does  not  lessen  by  a  single  bushel.  Now  for  a  few  figures.  Take  the 
year  1895.  The  average  production  of  Wheat  that  year  was — Hert¬ 
fordshire  :  Wheat,  26  and  a  fraction  bushels ;  Barley,  29  ;  Oats,  35. 
Lincolnshire  :  Wheat,  32  ;  Barley,  35 ;  Oats,  51.  Total  average  of 
Wheat  for  Great  Britain,  28.  Now  for  that  year  Blount’s  Farm  works 
out  thus  : — Wheat,  36  bushels ;  Barley,  40 ;  Oats,  40  ;  Beans,  32,  per 
acre.  That  this  is  not  an  exceptional  year  will  be  proved  when  we 
state  that,  for  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the  average  has  been — 
Wheat,  36  bushels  ;  Barley,  40  bushels  per  acre. 

rlhe  analysis  of  the  soil  showed  that  it  contained  all  elements 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  cereals  excepting  phosphates  and  ammonia, 
and  these  Mr.  Prout  supplies.  After  Wheat  is  sown,  which  he  gets 
in  as  early  in  September  as  possible,  in  January  he  gives  the  land 
4  cwts.  of  mineral  superphosphate  per  acre,  and  in  the  middle  of 
April  about  1£  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre.  Now  to  insure  a 
good  crop  both  these  dressings  are  needed,  the  one  supplements  the 
other.  Steam  cultivation  is  extensively  used  on  this  farm,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  well  done.  Wheat  is  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
solution  of  bluestone,  which  proves  a  thorough  preventive  of  smut. 
Nitrate  of  soda  and  constant  rolling  keep  the  wireworm  completely 
in  control.  The  manure  produced  by  the  twelve  horses  is  used  for 
the  growth  of  Beans  and  Mangolds.  In  bygone  days  the  grain  crops 
used  to  be  sold  standing,  the  buyer  taking  the  risks  of  harvesting,  &c. 
This  is  no  longer  done,  and  Mr.  Prout  sells  the  Corn  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  straw  by  auction.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  assures  us  that  Mr. 
Prout  is  farming  at  a  profit.  This  system  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
remote  districts,  as  there  would  be  no  market  for  the  straw,  fodder, 
&c.,  and  the  cost  of  conveyance  to  the  consumer  would  take  all  the 
profit.  There  must  be  cheap  and  easy  transit.  Then,  again,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  get  men  out  of  the  old  ruts  (we  refer  to  the  labourers); 
they  set  their  faces  as  a  body  against  any  innovation,  and  without 
their  co-operation  the  farmer  is  lost.  We  remember  a  case  which 
came  under  our  own  observation,  where  a  farmer  coming  into  a  new 
neighbourhood  commenced  Potato  growing.  Not  only  did  the 
farmers  disapprove,  but  the  men  hated  the  job,  and  threw  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  ;  their  ingenuity  was  wonderful,  and  it 
took  years  of  patience  to  overcome  their  objections. 

We  should  like,  if  we  do  not  weary  our  readers,  to  give  the  facts 
and  figures  relating  to  three  fields,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  this 
year,  and  the  reader  must  please  remember  (we  do  not  many  of  us 
forget)  that  this  has  been  a  season  of  drought. 


Field  No.  I. — Barley  sown  April  19  th,  dressed  before  sowing  with 
3  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate  and  1  cwt.  guano ;  on  May  14th  1  cwt. 
of  nitrate.  Total  cost,  £1  5s.  per  acre.  Crop  splendid  in  colour,  thick 
and  level. 

Field  No.  II. — Brookfield.  Oats  after  Barley  ;  steam  ploughed. 
Drilled  October  5th  with  3  pecks  per  acre  black  winter  Oats ;  January 
25th,  4  cwts.  superphosphate ;  April  19th,  1£  cwt.  nitrate  per  acre. 

Field  No.  III. — Beadles  Top.  Wheat  after  Oats  ;  steam  ploughed. 
Drilled  October  30th  with  8  pecks  per  acre  white  chaff,  Browick. 
Dressed  January  23rd  with  4  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate,  and  on 
April  9th  with  1|  cwt.  nitrate  per  acre ;  May  3rd,  10  lbs.  per  acre, 
Clover  seed  cross-drilled  among  the  Wheat.  The  Wheats  throughout 
the  farm  were  tall  and  of  a  rich  good  colour. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  had  hardly  time  to  think  about  harvest  before  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  now  there  will  be  no  stops  except  for  weather.  The 
latter,  however,  has  taken  a  showery  turn,  and  is  sufficiently  catchy  to 
be  awkward  for  the  binders.  These  are  now  practically  universal,  and 
except  for  opening  out,  the  scythe  is  not  used.  We  have  not  seen  a 
hand-bound  field  of  Corn  this  season  so  far.  What  a  revolution  it  has 
been  !  The  appearance  of  the  stooked  crops  is  decidedly  satisfactory 
for  so  dry  a  season,  but  though  Wheat  may  turn  out  well,  Barley  is 
small,  which  must  spoil  the  yield.  The  samples  of  grain  ears  in  the  farm 
produce  classes  at  the  local  show  were  far  below  the  average,  in  fact  a 
judge  remarked  that  they  denoted  a  poor  outlook  for  farmers.  Nearly  all 
the  Corn  is  ready  for  cutting,  and  fine  weather  is  very  desirable. 

The  Turnip  crop  improves  every  day,  but  weeds  keep  growing  with 
the  showery  weather,  and  there  is  plenty  of  weeding  still  to  do.  The 
men  set  free  by  the  use  of  binders  will  be  fully  employed  amongst 
Turnips  until  there  is  Corn  ready  for  stacking. 

It  is  evident  that  Turnip  prospects  are  rising  in  the  estimation  of 
farmers,  for  at  our  annual  lamb  fair  there  was  both  a  very  small  show 
and  a  strong  demand,  consequently  prices  were  5s.  higher  than  last 
year,  and  30s.  per  head  a  fairly  common  figure.  Perhaps  the  large 
profit  made  last  year  between  midsummer  and  Michaelmas  may  have 
more  to  do  with  the  brisk  trade  than  the  appearance  of  the  Turnips 
has,  but  we  fail  to  see  much  prospect  of  plunder  out  of  lambs  just  now, 
and  we  think  caution  advisable,  unless  the  purchaser  is  the  possessor  of 
much  old  grass  and  fog. 

Seeds  are  very  bare,  and  the  land  is  too  hard  to  plough  for  Wheat, 
even  if  the  pasturage  oould  have  been  spared.  One  compensation  that 
we  had  for  wet  seasons  and  late  harvests  was  a  good  stale  seed-bed  for 
the  following  year’s  Wheat  crop. 

There  is  no  Clover  amongst  the  Barley  to  make  harvesting  difficult, 
not  enough,  in  fact,  for  exposure  of  the  surface  reveals  a  very  scanty 
plant.  When  old  seeds  are  dried  up  and  almost  killed  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  young  plants  succumb. 

All  kinds  of  pigs  are  yet  scarce  and  dear.  This  is  the  most  sustained 
boom  in  the  trade  that  we  can  recall.  We  suppose  the  slump  cannot 
be  far  off  now.  There  will  not  be  a  great  supply  of  pig  Potatoes, 
though  offal  Corn  may  be  plentiful.  When  farmers  possess  pig  food 
they  must  have  pigs’  mouths  to  eat  it. 


Progress  In  Agriculture. — Although  Western  Australia  cannot 
yet  boast  of  the  enormous  areas  under  cereal  cultivation  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Eastern  States,  yet  the  growth  of  this  industry  is  most 
encouraging,  and  the  liberal  conditions  offered  by  the  land  laws  of  the 
State  will  doubtless  eventuate  in  greatly  increased  settlement  and 
production  in  the  near  future.  During  the  season  just  ended,  the 
returns  show  that  70,923  acres  were  under  Wheat,  and  this  area 
produced  751,305  bushels  of  Wheat,  or  an  average  of  10'59  bushels  per 
aore,  whioh  is  slightly  under  the  average  of  the  State  for  the  past  four 
years.  These  figures  show  the  conditions  here  are  in  every  way 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  Wheat,  and  the  fact  of  the  area  under 
cultivation  increasing  from  31,489  in  the  year  1897,  indicates  that  the 
suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  agricultural  pursuits  has  not  been 
overlooked.  The  crops  of  Oats  and  Barley  have  been  equally 
encouraging,  as  the  last  returns  to  hand  show  that  3940  acres  of  Oats 
returned  73,556  bushels,  or  an  average  of  1867  bushels  per  acre,  and 
3,885  acres  of  Barley  yielded  56,587  bushels,  or  an  average  of 
14  57  bushels  per  acre. 

Feeding  Value  Wiiey  and  Skim  Milk. — Whey  has  less  value 
than  skim  milk,  because  some  of  the  ash  has  been  removed  with  the 
oasein  in  making  cheese.  Skim  milk  is  commonly  valued  at  15o.  per 
100  lbs.  for  feeding  calves  and  pigs.  Director  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin 
experimental  station,  in  ten  trials  found  that  760  lbs.  whey  would  equal 
100  lbs.  for  corn  meal  and  shorts  by  partial  substitution,  thus  being  worth 
8c.  to  10c.  per  100  lbs.  with  this  feed  at  12  dols.  to  15  dole,  per  ton 
respectively.  The  following  analysis  is  given  by  Prof  Harry  Snyder:  — 


Water,  lbs  . 

COMPOSITION  OF  100  LBS.  OF 
Cow’s  milk.  Skim  milk. 
...  87-50  90  25 

Butter  milk. 
90-50 

Whey. 

93-00 

Fat  ... 

3-50  0-20 

0-20 

0-35 

Casein  and  albumin 

3-25  3-60 

3-30 

0-80 

Sugar . 

5-00  5-15 

5-30 

5-20 

Ash  . 

0-75  0-80 

0-70 

0-65 
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KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  EXTRA  FINE  POT 
PLANTS  AND  RUNNERS  of 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Cultural  and  Descriptive  List  Free. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES 

MAIDSTONE. 


.  CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 


WM.  CDTBDSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 

NEW  STAR 

CINERARIAS  &  PRIMULAS 

Our  exhibits  of  these  during  the  Winter  were  the  surprise 
and  admiration  of  all  beholders,  and  certainly  the  be«t 
of  the  year.  To  all  who  desire  NEW  and  LOVELY 
FLOWERS — a  grindnew  feature — for  grouping  and  cutting 
during  Winter  and  Spring  they  are  invaluable,  lasting 
a  fortnight  in  water. 

Seeds,  2/6  and  5/-  per  Packet. 

Seedlings — Cineraria  stellata,  ready  for  potting  on, 
-  3/-  per  doz,  ;  20/-  per  100.  In  Pots,  4/6  per  doz.  ; 

30/-  per  100. 

Superior  round-flowered,  1/6  per  doz.  In  Pots,  2/- 
per  doz. 

Primula  The  Lady  (stellata),  3/6  per  doz. ;  25/- 
per  100. 

Primula  sinensis,  3/6  per  doz. ;  25/-  per  100. 


H.  CANNELL  &,  SONS, 

SWANLEY,  KENT. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kind'y  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


CUTHBERT’S  BULBS 

FOR  EARLY  FORCING. 

ROMAN  HYACINTHS,  Selected  Bulbs. 

CUTHBERT’S  Early  Forcing  White  HYACINTHS. 
CUTHBERT’ft  Early  Forcing  Scarlet  HYACINTHS. 
CUTHBERT’S  Early  Forcing  Blue  HYACINTHS. 
NARCISSUS,  Early  Single  Trumpet  Major.  Flowers  in 
November. 

NARCISSUS,  Early  Double  Golden.  Flowers  in  November. 
NARCISSUS,  Early  Paper  White  Grandiflora. 
NARCISSUS,  Early  Double  Roman. 

FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA.  Extra  Fine  Roots. 
LILIUM  HARRISI.  Selected  Roots. 

LILIUM  CANDIDUM.  Extra  Fine  Roots. 

TULIBS,  DUC  VAN  THOL,  in  Colours.  Scarlet,  Yellow, 
White,  Striped,  and  Rose. 

TULIPS,  Early  Forcing  single.  Choice  Varieties  to  name. 
TULIPS,  Early  Forcing  Double.  Choice  Varieties  to  name. 


Importers  of  New  and  Rare  Bulbs, 

SOUTHGATE,  MIDDLESEX. 

Established  1797. 

No.  110L— Vol.  XLIII.,  Third  Series. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  eonnection  with  any  other  firm  of  a  similar  name. 


CATALOGUE  for  1901 


—  OF  — 

DUTCH, 

CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS 

(With  CULTUEAL  DIRECTIONS), 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  will  be  sent  Post  Free  on 
application  to  themselves  direct  at  OVER  VEEN, 
HAARLEM,  HOLLAND,  or  to  their  General 
Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


CARNATIONS. 

The  undernoted  are  Two  Exceptionally  Fine  New 
Varieties,  suitable  either  for  pots  or  outside. 

DUCHESS  OF  ROXBURGHE. 

Primrose  ground,  striped  with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra 
cotta  and  heliotrope.  (See  illustration  in  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  July  26th,  1901.)  Per  dozen,  21/-. 

SIR  R.  WALD  IE- GRIFFITH. 

A  grand  novelty  of  a  perfectly  unique  shade  of  colour, 
being  a  rich  oran a  e-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber  ; 
Clove-scented.  Per  dozen,  40/-. 

MALMAISONS  AND  MANY  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Descriptive  Cultural  Catalogue  on  application. 

LAING  8L  MATHER, 

KBLSO  -  ON  -  TWEED. 


Jouiiiutl  of  ||0rtu[ulttti[t 
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Warfare  and  Peace. 

By  squares  of  tropic  summer  shut 
And  warmed  in  crystal  cases. 

*  *  *  » 

But  these,  though  fed  with  careful  dirt, 
Are  neither  green  nor  sappy  ; 

Half  conscious  of  the  garden- squirt, 
The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 


^  HUS  the  poet.  Not  everyone  would 
^  think  of  Tennyson  as  having  been 
guilty  of  such  a  cynical  utterance 
as  that  “  careful  dirt  ”  in  the  lines 
above.  What  visions  of  mar¬ 
vellous  mixtures  it  conjures  up  !  of 
loam,  and  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  cow 
manure,  charcoal,  and  sand,  to  enumerate 
a  few  of  the  ingredients  to  be  found  in 
gardeners’  composts.  Doubtless  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  poet  was  to  use  the  glass  house 
and  its  spindling  occupants  as  a  symbol  of  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  in  the  broader  issues 
of  life  ;  especially  is  this  so  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  lines  which  follow.  In  acknowledging 
this,  I  think  the  words  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress 
us  with  thoughts  of  the  many  battles  in  the 
cimpaign  against  foes  of  every  description  into 
which  a  gardener’s  career  usually  resolves  itself. 
Early  in  life  he  commences  a  daily  combat  on 
behalf  of  cleanliness.  Scrubbing  floors  and  pots; 
learning  discipline  and  discretion  from  those  next  in 
command.  Gaining  these  rudimentary  elements, 
he  rises  surely,  and  perhaps  slowly,  from  the  lower 
rinks — if  he  possesses  the  true  fighting  instinct — 
to  a  higher  place.  He  thus  becomes  one  of  those 
who,  empanoplied  in  blue  apron  and  armed  with 
ti  e  sharp  lance  of  experience,  go  forth  day  by  day 
“  to  destroy  the  evil  and  preserve  the  good.”  Never 
did  knight  of  olden  time  depart  on  nobler  quest. 
The  matter-of-fact  person  may  be  inclined  to  argue 
that  I  am  taking  an  idealistic  view  of  a  common¬ 
place  avocation.  Is  there  any  single  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  horticulture  that  can  truly  be  described 
as  commonplace  ?  I  can  imagine  the  emphatic 
no  !  that  question  would  bring  from  all  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  gardens,  whatever  their  station  in  life. 

To  return  to  my  tex\  The  real  gardener  knows 
he  must  nearly  always  be  prepared  to  face  his  many 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  ‘  THE  EDITOR,”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address 
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enemies.  tA  strategic  ruse  here,  an  outflanking  movement  there. 
Weary  often,  seldom  conquered  ;  often  poorly  rewarded  in  the  matter  of 
worldly  gear  for  all  his  struggling ;  content  if  by  energy  well  directed 
he  has  circumvented  another  foe.  It  may  be  a  batch  of  Chrysanthemums 
brought  safely  through  an  attack  of  rust.  A  house  of  Grapes  has 
perhaps  by  careful  provisioning  been  raised  from  a  weak  condition 
again  to  fighting  strength,  or  an  ordinary  everyday  garden  crop  may 
have  been  carried  triumphantly  over  a  period  of  droughty  trial.  These 
are  the  battles  delighted  in  hy  the  warrior  craftsman.  At  times 
mere  skirmishes,  and  again  grim  struggles,  in  which  all  that  brain  and 
muscle  are  capable  of  must  be  freely  given,  and  are  given  without 
stint,  unsparingly.  Is  it  nothing  that  men  will  labour  unweariedly 
through  our  frost-bitten  winters  that  the  requisite  temperatures  may 
be  maintained  within  those  “squares  of  tropic  summer  ”  to  insure 
supplies  going  regularly  mto  market ;  that  food  may  be  bought,  and 
flowers  may  be  had  in  the  dull  season  to  cheer  the  sick  and  brighten 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  ?  True,  there  is  the  reward  in  a  monetary 
sense,  often  sadly  inadequate  as  a  recompense  for  the  amount  of  labour 
cheerfully  given ;  but  this  is  also  true  of  the  soldier’s  guerdon  in  actual 
warfare. 

It  were  possible  to  take  still  higher  ground  in  noticing  what  has 
been  done  for  gardening  by  botanical  collectors  in  foreign  climes. 
Men  have  given  health — even  life  itself ;  faced  danger  great  as  was 
ever  ei  countered  on  battlefield.  For  what  ?  A  pecuniary  considera¬ 
tion  ?  Nay  !  Their  trials  were  endured  for  the  sake  of  gaining  wider 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  gardening  and  for  the  enrichment  of  our 
gardens  at  home.  Look  back  through  the  records  of  horticultural 
history  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  then,  if  you  can,  say  there  can  be 
no  heroism  in  connection  with  gardening.  There  can  be  no  gainsaying 
that  the  gardener,  during  the  active  portion  of  his  career,  must  be  well 
equipped  to  be  successful.  Energy,  courage,  watchfulness  and  resource, 
are  every  whit  as  desirable  as  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army. 
To  the  chosen  few  there  may  come  distinction.  Here  and  there  we 
see  a  man  become  the  possessor  of  a  silver  cup  or  a  gold  medal,  but  to 
the  majority  there  is  scanty  meed  of  praise  or  recognition.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  the  combative  side  of  horticulture  thus  far,  but  we  must 
not  forget  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  to  look  at  what 
is  frequently  sj  oken  of  as  “  the  peaceful  art  of  gardening.”  That  it 
may  biing  no  small  measure  of  peace  to  the  breast  and  mind  of  many 
a  world-worn  toiler  few  will  deny.  Despite  what  I  have  already 
written  of  the  gardener’s  fighting  qualities,  he  is  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  “  peaceable  sort  of  animal.”  To  us  whose  everyday  lives 
are  encempaseed  by  the  signs  and  wonders  (many  they  are,  if  we  have 
eyes  to  see)  of  our  ancient  craft,  there  can  be  liftle  doubt  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  be  derived  under  certain  conditions.  Success  in  production, 
considerate  and  appreciative  employers,  a  sense  of  work  faithfully 
carried  cut,  and  ihe  amenities  of  intercourse  with  our  fellow  gardeners 
each  and  all  of  these  count  for  much  in  sweetening  a  somewhat  toil! 
some  and  careworn  existence. 

The  successful  gardener  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  individual 
by  those  w  ho  are  still  upon  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder.  They  fail  to 
think  of  the  hard  work,  the  strivings,  and  even  failures,  which  men 
undergo  ere  they  reach  the  summit  of  their  aspirations;  and  having 
reached  their  goal,  outsiders  can  little  understand  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  maintaining  the  position  won.  Yet  with  all  these 
trials  one  can  scarce  describe  a  gaidener’s  life  as  unhappy,  when 
under  Providence,  h's  ventures  are  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
When  crops  are  bountiful  and  produce  of  extra  fine  quality,  who  is 
prouder  or  happier  ?  In  his  own  small  realm  he  may  be,  in  a  sort, 
almost  likenc  d  to  a  monarch.  He  may  preside  over  a  place  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  neatness,  and  though  he  knows  well  he  is  but  an 
instrument  in  furthering  the  pleasure  of  his  employer,  the  gardener 
frequently  obtains  as  much,  and  often  more,  enjoyment  from  the 
results  of  his  labours  than  they  do  who  pay  fcr  the  exertions  of  his 
mind  and  body. 

Again,  what  ennobling  lessons  the  man  of  intelligence  may  gain 
who  live  s  so  close  to  the  secrets  of  Nature!  The  refining  and 
elevating  influences,  have  they  not  often  been  wri'ten  of?  It  is 


true  the  worthy  Dame  has  disquieting  and  tempestuous  moments, 
but  there  ceme  the  peaceable  interludes  when  a  saunter  round  some 
old  world  garden  brings  delight  unspeakable  ;  when  the  ear  is  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  musical  sounds,  mingling  in  indescribable 
harmony  ;  when  the  sight  of  bud  and  leaf  and  blossom  is  as  a 
glimpse  into  the  far  away  vistas  of  Paradise.  But  yet  I  must  not 
indulge  in  rhapsodies,  there  is  a  pathetic  side  to  all  this  which  I 
would  fain  touch  on  in  conclusion.  There  comes  a  time,  say  from 
the  middle  of  October  to  about  the  same  period  in  November,  when 
it  always  appears  to  me  that  the  tension  to  which  a  gardener  is 
subject  may  be  to  some  extent  relaxed  ;  when  a  short  armistice 
seems  to  be  arranged,  or  a  truce  called  with  the  foes  which  had 
been  “as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.”  Plants  are  housed  for  the  winter ; 
crops  are  harvested,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  very  early  forcing,  the 
wilder  cleansing  has  not  been  taken  in  hand.  A  peaceful  period  when 
we  may  take  stock  of  the  season’s  happenings,  and  look  back  on< 
victory  or  defeat  according  as  the  fight  has  gone — for  or  against  us.. 
This  short  spell  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reminder  of  the  time  to  come, 
when,  having  passed  through  the  various  stages  of  warfare,  we  come 
to  that  other  stage,  when  our  spades  hang  rusty  and  our  hoes  are 
idle.  No  more  is  the  blue  apron  donned  by  us,  but  is  worn  by  more 
active  participants  in  the  fight.  To  all  whose  existence  is  sufficiently 
prolonged  there  comes  this  “quiet  evening.”  A  sort  of  rest  for  the 
wearied  brain  and  body  before  passing  to  a  greater  girden  than  we 
can  imagine —  Y 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  all  take  to  heart,  and  act  upon,  the  lines 
with  which  Tennyson  conc'udes  the  verses  an  extract  is  taken  from, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  . 

And  I  must  work  thro’  months  of  toil, 

And  years  of  cultivation, 

Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation.  < 

I’ll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  ; 

Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 
A  little  garden  blossom. 

— -John  Weight,  junior. 

- - 

The  Trials  of  a  Landscape  Gardener. 


In  some  respects  a  good  landscape  gardener,  landscape  engineer,  or 
landscape  architect,  whatever  he  may  be  called,  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  and  practical  development  of  landscape  and  grounds,  occupies 
an  unenviable  position,  and  he  may  be  likened  to  the  pioneers  in  any 
great  cause  where  advances  are  met  with  distrust  and  antagonism  born 
of  ignorance.  He  has,  first  of  all  to  show  that  his  work,  though  closely 
associated  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  is  not  of  it,  and  has  artistic 
realisations  as  well  as  natural  and  purely  mechanical  ones.  He  is  a 
true  artist  with  visionary  ideas  largely,  which  are  tempered  by  the 
practical  moulding  of  Nature  and  brought  into  living  facts.  An 
undeveloped  piece  of  land  is  seen  by  him  through  evolutionary  lenses, 
and  he  pictures  the  effects  which  might  be  produced  by  grading,, 
planting,  arranging  paths  and  drives,  or  altering  the  oourse  of  streams. 
His  first  picture  is,  perhaps,  barely  more  than  an  outline  suoh  as  a 
painter  might  sketch  preparatory  to  adding  the  colours  and  touches 
which  almost  put  life  into  a  portrait;  the  development  and  details  are 
largely  the  result  of  study  and  practical  ability,  always  accompanied  by 
the  artistic  touch  and  nature  appeoiation  which  belong  to  a  good 
landscape  gardener. 

But  a  small  percentage  of  the  public,  says  “Meehans’  Monthly,” 
appreciates  the  qualifications  possessed  by  the  landscape  gardener ;  to 
the  remainder  he  is  simply  an  unusually  good  gardener,  or  one  who  is 
too  much  above  menial  work  and  desires  to  theorise.  They  do  not 
believe  he  can  be  on  the  same  plane  as  men  of  other  professions,  and 
he  has  to  force  his  way  to  the  front  by  showing  results,  and  these  do 
not  come  quickly  as  a  rule.  Like  any  other  profession,  there  are 
“  quacks,”  to  use  a  meaning  popular  term,  and  the  true  landscape  artist 
must  beat  down  the  barrier  of  distrust  which  such  men  create 
continually.  Their  knowledge  and  practice  are  both  limited,  and  they 
will  make  any  kind  of  bargain,  whatever  is  best  calculated  to  obtain  a 
good  sum  for  a  little  work — future  results  are  of  but  little  moment  to 
these  transient  gardeners. 

Where  a  man  is  recognised  to  be  master  of  his  profession  he  should 
be  hampered  as  little  as  possible,  especially  not  before  he  has  opportunity 
to  present  his  ideas.  Expense  ought,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  a 
secondary  consideration,  just  as  it  would  be  were  a  doctor  of  medicine 
called  in  for  medical  advice.  The  best  should  always  be  the  highest 
aim  in  any  walk  of  life;  and  no  one  asks  to  receive  value,  even  in 
advice  merely,  without  offering  full  equivalent. 
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Coryanthes  speciosa. 

This  belongs  to  a  genus  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  a  very 
singular  character,  some  of  the  species  being  also  remarkable  for  their 
handsome  ^appearance.  One  thing  very  much  against  them  is  that  the 
flowers  only  remain 
in  beauty  two  or 
three  days.  At  the 
same  time,  wherever 
a  collection  of  Orchids 
is  grown  some  of  the 
species  of  this  genus 
should  find  a  place. 

Their  culture  is 
not  difficult.  Like 
imost  Orchids  they 
require  a  season  of 
rest  after  the  growth 
is  completed.  The 
house  should  be  cooler 
at  the  resting  period, 
and  the  roots  ought 
mot  to  be  watered 
■until  the  compost  is 
dry.  During  growth 
the  plants  require 
good  supplies  of 
water,  and  the  roots 
must  not  suffer  at 
that  time.  The  pots 
should  be  filled  two- 
thirds  of  their  depth 
with  potsherds,  and 
some  clean  sphagnum 
*be  placed  over  the 
crocks.  The  best 
compost  is  very  fibry 
turfy  peat  and  sphag¬ 
num  in  equal  parts. 

’They  also  succeed 
well  in  baskets,  and 
will  also*  grow  on 
blocks  of  wood. 

C.  speciosa  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and 
■requires  to  be  grown 
in  the  warm  house, 
at  least  when  making 
its  growth.  The 
leaves  must  be  kept 
quite  clean  by  occa¬ 
sionally  sponging 
them  with  tepid 
water. — B. 


The  Week’s  Cultural 
Notes. 

Every  day  now 
sees  the  sun  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  power,  and 
it'becomes  necessary 
to  hasten  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  all  classes  of 
■Orchids  now  finish¬ 
ing  their  growth. 

The  "ripening  or  con¬ 
solidating  process 
'takes  a  different  form 
with  different  species,  and  it  will  not  do  to  expose,  say,  a  Phalaenopsis 
to  the  same  amount  of  sun  and  air  that  would  be  right  and  necessary 
for  a  Dendrobium  of  the  deciduous  section.  With  the  latter  the 
time  for  ripening  and  resting  is  easily  apparent.  As  soon  as  the  last 
leaf  on  the  stems  is  perfected  the  plants  shoull  be  placed  in  the 
full  sun,  and  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  reduced.  The 
■roots  must  still  be  kept  moist  until  the  foliage  turns  preparatory  to 
falling,  when  less  water  must  be  given  and  the  plants  gradually 


dried  off,  until  in  wi  ter  they  may  for  several  weeks  be  kept 
absolutely  dry.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  allowed  with  the  more 
sensitive  leaved  Moth  Orchids.  They  should  by  degrees  be  inured  to 
more  light  and  air,  but  the  change  must  be  very  gradual,  and  nothing 
like  dry  rest  is  necessary  at  any  time.  Just  now  the  water  supply 
must  be  very  free,  and  it  must  continue  so  as  long  as  any  signs  of 
growth  or  young  roots  is  apparent. 

Touching  the  roots,  these  form  a  good  index  to  the  condition  of 
the  plants.  When  they  are  beginning  their  resting  season  the  root  tips 
gradually  cloud  over,  a  white  film  covering  the  moist  growing  points, 
and  this  is  when  the  slackening  of  the  moisture  supply  should  begin. 
This  clouding  is  more  easily  noticed  in  the  distichous-leaved  section, 

such  as  Pha'aenopsis, 
A  e  r  i  d  e  s,  Saccola- 
biums,  Angraecums, 
and  Vandas,  than  in 
those  having  smaller 
roots  ;  but  a  watchful 
cultivator  will  notice 
it  in  all,  and  alter 
his  treatment  accord- 
indy. 

Cattleya  Bowring- 
iana  requires  more 
moisture  now  than 
most'species,  its  very 
free  -  rooting  nature- 
showing  that  a  full 
supply  is  needed  now 
that  the  flower  spikes 
are  forming,  and  the 
pseudo  -  bulbs  are 
developing.  C.  citrina 
will  in  many  cases 
be  beginning  to  grow, 
and  if  it  seems  ne¬ 
cessary  a  little  fresh 
compost  £may  be 
placed  about  the  new 
growths,  carefully 
avoiding  injury  to 
them  in  the  process, 
or  disturbing  the 
roots.  No  endeavour 
to  force  it  to  grow 
must  be  made ;  just 
let  the  plants  have 
their  own  way,  and 
treat  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Cattleya 
Dowiana,  C.  aurea, 
and  C.  gigas  are  very 
apt  to  start  into 
growth  now,  and  this 
should  be  prevented 
if  possible,  not  by 
unduly  drying  the 
roots,  but  by  placing 
the  plants  well  up 
to  the  light,  and 
allowing  plenty  of 
air. — H.  R.  R. 


CORYANTHES  SPECIOSA. 


plum  Season 
Opens.  —  The  Plum 
season  is  to  be  a  bad 
one,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Covent 
Carden  dealers.  The 
Plum  crop  this  year 
is  in  quantity  about 
half  of  that  we  had 
las  yesr  They  are 
selling  at  2s.  6d.  to 


3s.  a  basket  of  28  lbs. 
Last  y<a’  one  could 
buy  them  in  London  for  Is.  per  basket,  because  the  quality  was i  so 
inferior.  The  Plums  on  sale  at  present  are  more  fit  for  cooking  t  a 
anything  else,  but  next  week  we  shall  have  good  eating  Plums  on  sale. 
Kent  is  a  good  place  for  Plums,  but  Middlesex  is  much  better, 
because  in  the  latter  place  growers  take  more  pains,  not  only 
growing  the  Plums,  but  in  sorting  them.  Rent  groweis  Pu  ® ,  i:t:e8 
Plums  in  one  lot;  the  Middlesex  men  sort  them  in  three  quahHes. 
The  best  year  we  had  for  Plums  was  about  six  years  ago,  when 
mads  a  crreat  deal  of  monev  on  them. 
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Bulbs  and  tlteir  Culture. 


Ever  onward  must  the  gardener  look.  While  the  heat  ot  summer 
is  still  with  us  preparations  must  be  made  for  producing  a  display  of 
flowers  during  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months.  What  would 
our  British  winters  be  without  the  touch  of  brightness  given  by  the 
hosts  of  flowers  obtained  from  forced  bulbs  ?  Money  spent  in  the 
purchase  of  bulbs  is  usually  repaid  a  hundredfold  in  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  flowers  obtained.  Fortuna'ely  this  season  the  prices 
are  slightly  lower  than  those  quoted  last  year,  and  it  is,  I  think,  well 
for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  a  great  industry  in  bulb  growing, 
especially  Daffodils  and  Tulip0,  has  sprung  up  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  that  Daffodils  and  Narcissi  are  also  largely  grown  in  England. 
As  we  can  obtain  bulbs  of  the  finest  quality  from  such  sources,  why 
should  we  send  our  orders  to  toreign  landB  ?  It  is  always  wise  to 
give  orders  early,  and  thus  secure  the  best  instead  of  waiting  to 
pick  up  “job”  lots  late  in  the  season,  when  they  are  practically 
useless  except  for  bringing  on  in  cool  structures,  and  are  usually  of 
very  inferior  quality. 

Bulbs  intended  for  very  early  forcing  ought  to  be  potted  during 
the  next  few  weeks  ;  I  will,  therefore  deal  with  them  in  this  note, 
and  refer  to  those  required  for  the  main  batches  in  a  subsequent 
article.  Roman  Hyacinths  are  still  as  popular  as  ever,  because  they 
are  so  easily  forced,  and  the  flowers  can  be  turned  to  account  in  so 
many  ways.  When  purchasing  bulbs  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be 
dtceived,  for  the  largest  examples  are  by  no  means  always  the  best. 
Those  which  are  firm,  smooth  on  the  surface,  and,  above  all,  heavy 
for  their  s^ze,  will,  under  proper  treatment,  invariably  produce  fine 
flower  spikes  ;  indeed,  I  have  found  that  examples  of  this  description, 
if  only  of  moderate  size,  will  produce  larger  flower  spikes  and  a  greater 
number  per  bulb  than  can  often  be  obtained  from  examples  twice 
their  size.  Tire  reason  for  th  s  is  that  the  sm  ill  firm  bulbs  are  grown 
on  heavy  soil,  the  very  large  ones  on  light  land. 

In  preparing  the  potting  compost,  the  chief  points  to  bear  in  mind 
are  that  it  should  be  bw.  et,  free  from  insectp,  and  fairly  open,  so  that 
the  ro<  ts  can  work  (reely  in  it.  Soil  which  was  removed  from  a 
Cucumber  or  Tomato  house  six  or  nine  months  ago,  and  has  since 
been  fully  exposed  in  the  open  air,  will,  with  the  addition  of  one-fouith 
of  good  leaf  soil  and  sand,  answer  admirably.  If  turfy  loam  is 
employed,  it  should  be  in  a  decaying  state  through  having  been 
stacked  for  at  least  six  months ;  two  parts  of  this  to  one  of  leaf  soil 
then  form  a  suitable  compost.  When  the  expense  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
can  be  incurred  I  advise  its  use  in  preference  to  leaf  soil,  as  bulbs  root 
with  wonderful  rapidity  in  it,  and  the  flowers  produced  are  equally 
satisfactory. 

In  writing  about  the  potting  of  bulbs,  and  the  depth  at  which 
they  should  he  buried,  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes  lay  down  rules  which 
are  too  hard-and-fast.  I  know  of  one  grower,  who  forces  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  annually,  who  has  his  pots  or  brxes  filled  almost  to 
the  iims  with  soil,  packs  the  bulbs  closely  upon  it,  and  presses  them 
in  very  slightly,  scarcely  enough  to  prevent  the  plunging  material 
from  forcing  them  out  of  position,  and  yet  he  obtains  first-rate  results. 
My  own  practice  is  to  sink  about  half  the  bulb  in  the  soil,  with  the 
exception  of  Daffodils,  which  I  like  to  bury  deeper,  so  that  the  point 
is  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  ;  and  this  practice  is  equally 
satisfactory.  I  find,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  bulbs  intended  for 
early  forcing,  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  cover  them  entirely  with  soil,  as 
it  olten  causes  the  young  shoots  to  rot,  but  when  potted  in  the  same 
way,  and  brought  on  in  a  cool  house,  they  succeed  quite  well  when 
buried  deeply.  When  boxes  2J  inches  in  depth  are  employed,  the 
only  drainage  necessary  is  a  little  rough  material  placed  at  the  botte  m  ; 
when  pots  are  used,  broken  poisherds  or  coal  ashes  are  necessary, 
the  depth,  of  course,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot  used. 
For  a  6-inch  pot  one  large  crc  ck  and  a  half-inch  layer  of  smaller  ones 
is  usually  enough.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  coal  ashes  are  excellent  mateiial 
to  employ  for  plunging.  If  ashes  are  used  they  should  be  previously 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  months.  When  such  materials  are  scarce, 
light  garden  soil,  or  a  mixture  of  soil  and  sawdust,  answers  well.  rl  he 
great  essentials  to  success  in  forcing  bulbs  are  to  pot  early,  and  allow 

inch  of  growth  to  be  made  before  the  plants  are  removed  from  their 
plunging  material. 

In  addition  to  Roman  Hyacinths,  the  following  bulbs  are  particularly 
useful  for  supplying  early  flowers  : — Narcissus,  Paper  White,  grandi- 
flora,  and  double  Roman ;  these  two  may  be  had  in  flower  early  in 
November.  For  flowering  at  Christmas,  N.  bico’or  nobilis  and 
N.  princeps  are  excellent.  Among  Tulips  for  early  flowering  the 
Due  Yan  Thol  section  is  still  the  best ;  the  rose  variety  bears  sharp 
forcing  the  best  of  all,  and  the  well  known  scarlet  comes  next  to  it  in 
that  respect;  these,  with  the  white  Due  Yan  Thol,  form  a  fine  trio  fir 
early  work.  La  Reine  is  among  market  men  forced  more  largely  than 
any  other  Tulip  for  providing  white  flowers  throughout  January. 
When  brought  on  slowly  the  flowers  are  pale  rose,  but  with  sharp 
forcing  it  usually  comes  white  enough  to  sell  well  at  that  season  when 


flowers  are  scarce.  There  are,  however,  several  forms  of  La  Riinet 
some  have  a  greater  tendency  to  come  white  than  others. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- »  % - 

Gardening  in  %  Severn  Valley. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  upon  helping  the 
agricultural  population  to  live  upon  their  land  and  stop  the  exodus 
of  labouring  men  to  the  cit  es,  but  this  desideratum  appears  to  be  as 
far  off  as  ever.  In  the  matter  of  small  holdings  there  are  a  few  men 
who,  by  dint  of  plenty  of  energy  and  hard  work,  make  a  living  out  of 
a  small  piece  ot  land,  hut  they  are  very  greatly  in  the  minority. 
The  Gloucestershire  bank  of  the  Severn,  say  from  the  Severn  Bridge 
or  Sharpness  to  Avonmouth,  borders  a  wide  tract  of  extremely  fertile 
country,  consisting  in  places  of  alluvial  deposits,  and  in  others  of  a> 
rich  red  loim.  Around  the  hamlets  and  villages  of  this  country  are 
scores  of  small  holdings  of  a  mixed  character — orchard,  meadow,  and 
cultivated  garden  ground  in  very  fair  proportions.  In  most  ca°es  only 
the  most  rudimentary  ideas  of  culture  are  practised  ;  the  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  bidly  grown,  packed  worse,  an!  reach  the  consumers  in 
all  sorts  of  irregu'ar  ways. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  parts  there  are  few  facility  s  for  transit,  but 
I  know  that  there  are  fruit  and  vegetable  merchants  in  plenty  who 
would  be  glad  to  send  regularly  to  these  parts  for  the  produce  if 
quantity  and  quality  were  forthcoming.  That  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
ihe  growth  of  this  produce  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  witness  the 
enormous  crop*  of  second  cr  third-rate  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  fruits 
now  hanging  upon  the  poor  neglected  old  trees  ;  but  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  holders  of  this  valuable  land  there  is  extremely  little  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  and  of  late  I  have  had  opportunities  of  judging- 
One  man  will  profess  to  grow  Strawberries,  but  after  the  plants  are  put 
out  the  principal  labour  expended  unon  the  plantation  is  the  gathering 
of  what  little  fruit  is  produced.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other 
small  fruits  are  very  similarly  treated,  while  the  absolute  neglect  of 
the  orchard  trees  is  a  tale  that  has  been  too  oft  told  to  need  repeating. 
Yet  this  is  the  class  of  fruit  unfortunate  town  dwellers  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  need  of.  Little  wonder  that  big  steamers  are  required  to 
bring  us  the  produce  of  other  lands.  On  a  fine  day  recently  I  cycled 
with  a  friend  through  this  valley,  from  the  far-famed  Berkley  Castle 
down  to  the  dock  at  Avonmouth,  where,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  one 
of  those  splendid  steamers  run  by  the  Elder  Dempster  line  to  and  from. 
Jamaica  was  discharging  it*  enormous  cargo  of  Bananas  and  other 
lruits.  Here  was  this  beautiful  and  lus  ious  fruit  from  thousands  of 
miles  away,  that  within  a  few  hours  would  be  temptingly  displayed 
In  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  shops,  while  at  our  doors,  so  to  speak,  are 
tons  of  fruit  wasting  for  want  of  gathering,  or,  if  any  of  it  is  gathered, 
it  is  usually  crammed  into  a  dirty  box  or  basket  smelling  of  fish  or 
something  worse,  and  seldom  fresh. 

Our  market  gardeners  of  course  look  after  their  interests,  and, 
incidentally,  those  of  the  consumer,  better,  and  their  products  are 
fairly  well  packed  and  shown  by  the  retailer.  But  it  is  the  small 
grower  who  is  so  hopelessly  careless  and  slovenly,  both  in  the  culture, 
packing,  and  delivery,  and  he  it  is  who  expects  the  biggest  price, 
because  his  goods  are  “just  in  from  the  country.”  He  it  is,  too, 
whom  the  County  Council  hopes  to  reform,  by  sending  lecturers  to  his 
door  almost,  to  show  by  means  of  magic  lanterns  and  by  working 
experiments  how  he  may  increase  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  He  seldom 
attends  the  lectures,  and  the  lecturer  after,  perhaps,  a  ten  mile  drive 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  hes  the  felicity  of  speaking  to  half  a  dozen  of 
men  and  boys  who  will  ask  no  questions  when  invited  to  do  so, 
preferring  to  chat  the  matter  over  in  the  village  beer  house.  But  this 
is  another  story,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Severn  Yalley. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  men  who  have  taken  up  small  plots 
of  land,  and  being  experienced  in  the  culture  of  the  better  class  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  increasing  the  output  of  the  land  to  a  large 
extent.  One  in  particular  has  gone  in  for  Strawberries,  Asparagus, 
and  Tomatoes.  He  finds  a  brisk  local  demand  for  them  ;  he  manages 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  lad  to  keep  his  place  running,  and  anything 
he  has  over,  if  of  goed  quality,  is  sent  to  a  well-known  Bristol 
fruiterer,  who  supplies  his  own  empty  boxes  and  baskets.  This  is  the 
class  of  men  who  are  wanted  on  the  land,  and  there  are  scores  of  good 
gardeners  out  of  situations  up  and  down  the  country  who  could  do 
the  same,  and  perhaps  by  example,  and  by  that  sincere  desire  to  help 
others  that  is  so  common  amoDgst  gardeners  generally,  may  help  to 
shake  some  of  the  apathy  out  of  the  other  class  of  small  holders. 

What  is  true  of  this  part  of  the  country  is,  I  know,  true  of  many 
others,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  if  any  practical  scheme  could 
be  formed  whereby  the  s  und  knowledge  possessed  by  this  large  body 
of  gardeners  could  by  combination  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  land, 
their  labours  could  be  better  rewarded  than  by  taking  odd  jobs  in 
nurseries  or  otherwise  during  the  weary  wait  that  often  ensuts  before 
they  obtain  situations. — H.  Richards. 
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Seasonable  Hints  on  Florists’  Flowers, 

Auriculas. 

Those  who  have  collections  of  them  will  ere  this  have  placed  them 
in  their  summer  quarters — viz.,  lacing  the  north,  with  a  wall  or  high 
hedge  at  the  back.  Here  they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  sun’s  rays, 
and  so  not  pushed  into  quick  growth,  which  very  often  leads  to 
formation  of  autumn  bloom3,  which  the  grower  well  knows  destroys 
his  plant  for  a  good  spring  bloom.  Should  aphides  appear  the  frames 
may  be  easily  fumigated  by  one  of  those  delightful  contrivances  which 
have  superseded  all  the  inconvenient  tobacco  paper  or  tobacco  cloth, 
which  was  very  nearly  as  troublesome  to  the  persons  using  as  to  the 
aphides  themselves.  I  mean  McDougalPs  fumeurs  and  other 
preparations!  of  a  similar  character.  When  properly  used  not  a  single 
aphis  is  left,  they  are  all  killed  outright;  when  tobacco  was  used  many 
used  to  drop  down  on  the  pot  stup  fled  but  not  killed,  and  the  next 
day  would  be  found  crawling  up  again,  but  the  fumeur  finishes  them 
off  completely.  All  dead  leaves  should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
the  pots  kept  well  clear  of  weeds.  Watering  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  rain  water  be  always  used  when  practicable.  The  frames 
should  be  kept  open  night  and  day,  but  cire  should  be  taken  that 
rain  does  not  come  upon  the  plants,  and  the  glazing  of  the  frames 
should  be  well  locked  to  to  see  that  there  is  no  drip,  for  nothing  is 
more  injur'ous  to  their  well  being  than  this  ;  if  neglected  the  plants 
become  water-logged,  and  deciy  sets  in.  The  frames  may  remain  in 
their  summer  quarters  until  the  beginning  of  October.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  good  time  for  the  grower  to  increase  his  stock,  and  the 
following  varieties,  if  not  already  in  possession,  may  be  safely  added. 
Green  edges. — The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Prince  of  Greens,  Abbd  Liszt, 
Mrs.  Henwood.  Grey  edges — George  Lightbody,  George  Rudd. 
White  edges. — Mrs.  Dodwell,  Acme,  John  Simonire.  Selfs. — Heroine, 
Mrs.  Potts.  I  say  nothing  of  Alpines,  for  I  have  never  grown  them,  but 
there  are  many  beautiful  ones  now  in  existence;  they  are  much 
hardier  and  more  easily  grown  than  the  Show  varieties. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

It  has  been  a  trying  time  for  these  plantp,  as  the  excessive  drought 
has  prevented  the  grass  from  coming  on  as  it  ought  to  do,  but  during 
the  rains  of  the  last  fortnight  the  plants  have  considerably  altered,  and 
layering  should  now  be  carried  on  briskly.  The  plants  are  now 
flowering,  and  staking  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  One  sighs 
over  the  collections  of  florists’  varieties  that  were  common  in  former 
days,  now  we  mostly  see  fancy  or  border  varieties.  Tnese  are  more 
adapted  no  doubt  to  the  adornment  of  the  gardens,  but  they  have  not 
the  peculiar  charm  of  the  florist  varieties  of  former  days  ;  indeed 
many  are  now  contented  with  growing  them  from  seed,  and  do  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  layering.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  is  so 
carefully  hybridising  that  we  are  obtaining  varieties  that  will  not 
burst  their  pods,  and  thns  will  diminish  the  trouble  of  growing  them. 

Gladiolus. 

The  earlier  b'ooming  varieties  of  these  are  now  in  flower,  and  one 
of  the  advantages  of  growing  this  beautiful  autumnal  flower  is  that 
they  bloom  in  succession,  and  so  prolong  their  season ;  indeed  Messrs. 
Yilmorin  have  marked  all  their  fine  varieties  in  four  groups,  and 
divided  them  according  to  their  time  of  blooming,  the  earliest  flowering 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  the  latter  in  the  end  of  September.  Those 
who  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Burrell’s  splendid  strain  of 
these  flowers,  either  at  the  Drill  Hail  or  at  the  Aquarium,  should  take 
care  to  note  his  fine  strain  of  seedlings  ;  they  are,  I  think,  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  best  of  the  foreign  flowers,  with  spikes  often 
containing  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  twenty  blooms,  closely  packed 
together,  and  of  great  size  and  substance.  No  flower  has  probably 
exhibited  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  hybridiser  more  than  the 
Gladiolus  ;  one  remembers  when  three  or  four  blooms  were  considered 
a  spike,  and  when  the  flowers  were  not  half  the  size  that  they  are 
now.  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  G.  brenchleyensis,  which  was  raised 
at  Brenchley  in  Kent,  has  not  given  rise  to  any  of  the  same  strain. 
Those  who  wish  to  keep  their  beds  or  groups  tidy  will  see  that  their 
plants  are  carefully  staked  ;  they  do  not  absolutely  require  it,  but  then 
it  looks  very  badly  to  see  the  tall  spikes  “  flopping  about.”  I  think 
we  may  look  for  some  further  developments  of  this  flower  when  the 
Lemoinei  and  gandavensis  strains  become  more  crossed.  Mr.  Burrell 
has  got  some  curious  colours,  some  amongst  them  beiug  nearly  blue. 
He  speaks  very  confidently  of  further  progress  in  this  path. 

Ranunculus. 

These  are  now  to  be  harvested  and  put  by  carefully  in  some  place 
that  is  frost-proof.  The  number  ot  those  who  cultivate  them  has 
always  been  small,  and  has  been  still  further  diminished,  both  in  the 
north  and  south.  I  think  this  is  a  great  pity  ;  a  good  bed  of  them  is 
certainly  a  very  pretty  sight.  I,  unfortunately,  am  one  of  those  who 
have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  culture,  and  I  have  transferred 
my  collection  to  the  curator  of  the  public  garden  at  Maidstone.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  has  followed  their  culture  in  the  same  earnest 
•way  as  Mr.  Lightbody  of  Falkirk,  and  Mr.  Carey  Tyso  of  Wallingford. 


Tulips. 

I  only  mention  this  bulb  because  I  do  not  see  that  the  attempt  to 
revive  their  culture  as  florists’  flowers  in  the  south  of  England  has 
made  any  progress.  Darwin  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  and  other  orna¬ 
mental  varieties,  indeed,  find  much  favour.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  one  now  in  the  southern  half  of  our  kingdom  who  cultivates 
them  with  the  carefulness  and  zeal  of  former  days.  My  recollections 
go  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Groom’s  collection  at  Walworth  used 
to  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  of  course  also  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough  took  up  their  cultivation,  but 
which  he  was  forced  to  abandon  because  of  their  unprofitableness; 
there  was  no  sale  tor  them,  and  they  were  expensive  to  grow.  Even 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  taste  for  them  long  survived,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  as  much  zeal  in  their  cultivation  as  there  used 
to  be.  Gardening,  like  other  things,  has  its  fashions,  but  I  hardly 
think  we  shall  ever  see,  in  the  south  of  England  at  any  rate,  the 
same  love  for  florists’  flowers  as  there  used  to  be. — D.,  Deal. 

- - 

Storing  Fruit. 

Amongst  the  various  appendages  to  a  garden,  an  efficient  fruit  room 
is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  yet  such  a  room  we  seldom  see. 
Generally  some  back  shed  ts  fitted  up  with  shelves  in  a  very  rough 
manner,  and  on  these  the  winter  Apples  and  Pears  are  laid,  more  or 
less  thick  as  the  crop  may  have  been.  In  too  many  instances  they 
are  obliged  to  be  laid  too  thick  for  their  keeping  well  ;  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  all  wanted,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  place  them  so,  if 
the  space  be  too  limited  for  their  being  kept  more  thinly.  Although 
we  all  know  that  good-keeping  fruit  will  remain  sound  a  considerable 
time,  even  when  subjected  to  this  treatment,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  keep  much  longer  if  allows  1  more  room  from  the  first,  and 
those  instances  in  which  fruits  have  been  kept  for  long  periods  will  be 
found  to  be  where  plenty  of  space  was  accorded  them.  Some  other 
c  mditions  seem  necessary  for  the  well-keeping  of  fruit,  and  it  will  be 
advisable  to  point  out  a  few  of  these  individually. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reputation  of  a  certain  variety  of  fruit  for 
keeping  purposes,  there  is  no  question  but  its  merits  that  way  are 
influenced  by  the  situation  in  which  it  is  grown,  as  well  as  the  period 
at  which  it  is  gathered,  and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time.  B y  way  of  exemplifying  these  three  conditions  it  will  be  as 
well  to  take  a  very  c  mmon  cai-e  to  point  them  out,  and  though  there 
may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  habits  and  qualification  of 
the  variety  given  as  an  example,  there  is  certainly  none  that  has  a 
wider  reputation.  I,  therefore,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  conditions 
necessary  to  enable  a  fruit  to  keep  as  long  a  period  as  possible  in  a 
sound  condition,  will  take  the  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  as  an  example. 

In  very  many  districts  toe  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  has  ceased  to  be 
cultivated  as  a  profitable  fruit;  the  trees  thriving  indifferently  for  a 
very  few  years,  either  die  off  or  linger  on  a  wretched  existence,  the 
dead  branches  almost  equalling  the  live  ones  in  number.  Though 
there  is  generally  a  fair  proportion  of  blossom  each  season,  what  fruit 
there  is  can  seldom  be  classed  higher  than  second,  or,  perhaps,  third- 
rate.  Now,  these  fruits  have,  in  many  of  them,  the  germs  of  decay 
before  they  are  gathered  from  the  tree;  black  specks  near  the  eye,  or, 
in  some  cases,  near  the  other  end,  turn  into  a  mass  of  decay  of  a 
peculiarly  bitter  quality,  differing  widely  from  the  ordinary  “rot,”  by 
which  most  other  fruits  are  carried  off  moro  quickly,  but  not  less  surely. 

Whatever  may  be  the  different  opinions  regarding  this,  it  seems 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  it  is  mostly  due  to  the  diseased 
condition  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  or,  perhaps,  the  worn-out 
constitution  of  the  variety.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  (and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  so),  certain  it  is  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  that  are  grown  fall  a  victim 
to  this  black  spot,  which,  by  being  of  an  intense  bitter,  disqualifies 
this  Apple  from  mixing  with  others  for  making  cider,  which  the  decay 
in  other  fruits  does  not  necessarily  do,  as  they  are  not  so  bitter.  Now, 
this  bitter  principle  is,  doubtless,  imparted  to  the  fruit  by  the 
decaying  process  it  goe3  through  differing  from  the  same  conditions  by 
which  other  fruits  become  decayed  and  rotten  ;  and  whether  the 
chemical  change  which  takrs  place  in  the  Ribston  Pippin  has  its  origin 
in  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  fruit  at  the  time  it  is  gathered,  and  the 
latent  seeds  of  this  disease  be  engendered  then  or  afterwards,  certain  it 
is  that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  iruit  of  this  variety  falls  a 
victim  to  this  disease.  Though  sune  situations  favouring  the  better 
development  of  the  fruit  may  render  them  less  liable  to  it  than  in 
others,  still  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  places  now  in  a  great 
measure  exempt  will  eventually  become  diseased  like  the  rest,  and  the 
Ribston  Pippin  Apple  will  become  a  matter  of  history.  The  purpose 
is  not  now  to  prognosticate  this,  but  to  point  out  what  conditions 
are  necessary  to  preserve  what  healthy  fruit  there  may  be  as  long  as  it 
s  possible  to  do  so. — R.  (To  be  concluded.) 
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Shrewsbury  Show, 


To  those  of  ihe  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  who  may  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  what  has  become  an  event  of 
almost  national  interest,  to  wit,  the  magnificent  shows  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society,  also  to  those  visitors  to  The  Quarry  who  have 
not  at  the  same  time  found  leisure  to  explore  the  “  metropolis  of  the 
west,”  nor  are  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  its  buildings  and  other  looal 
associations,  it  may  prove  interesting  as  the  concomitant  of  a  brief 
history  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  prefix  a  description  of  the 
historical  aspects  of  the  town. 

Shrewsbury. 

The  town  of  Shrewsbury  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Severn,  the  isthmus 
being  only  300  yards  wide.  Shrewsbury  derives  its  name  from 
Scrobbesbyrig  (wooded  hill),  which  was  given  to  the  old  British  town 
on  this  site.  The  ancient  castle,  which  stands  upon  an  eminence 
immediately  above  the  railway  station  (“  builte  in  such  a  brave  plott 
that  it  could  have  espyed  a  byrd  flying  in  every  streete  ”)  is  now 
inhabited,  but  strangers  are  allowed  to  visit  the  grounds  as  far  as  the 
Watch  Tower,  from  which  a  fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  surrounding 
country  is  obtained.  It  owes  its  erection  to  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  also  founded  the  Abbey,  and  surrounded  the 
town  by  a  wall,  few  traces  of  which  remain.  Here  was  the  old  battle 
ground  between  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  Edward  I.  and  Richard  II. 
held  their  Parliament  in  Shrewsbury.  Near  to  the  castle,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  are  the  buildings  of  the  old  Shrewsbury 
School,  founded  and  endowed  by  Edward  VI.,  and  enlarged  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Here  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Fulke  Greville,  Wycherley  the 
poet,  Judge  Jefferevs,  and  Charles  Darwin  were  educated.  The 
buildings  are  now  devoted  to  the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  in  which 
many  Roman  antiquities,  brought  from  Wroxeter,  are  preserved.  A 
little  beyond  the  library  is  a  confectionery  establishment,  where 
Pailen’s  “  Shrewsbury  cakes,”  so  warmly  commended  in  the  “Ingoldsby 
Legends,”  may  still  be  had.  Proceeding  through  its  narrow  streets, 
with  its  wealth  of  black  and  white,  half-timbered,  picturesque  houses, 
we  come  to  St.  Mary’s  Church.  Continuing  eastward,  we  descend  the 
Wyle  Cop,  and  soon  reach  the  English  bridge  crossing  the  Severn, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  The  Wyle  Cop  is  reminiscent  of  the 
kops  and  kopjes  of  the  Boer  war,  it  having  a  similar  signification, 
and  when  Shrewsbury  was  a  fortified  town  the  Wyle  Cop  proved  a 
formidable  stronghold  in  connection  with  the  castle.  The  Holy  Cross 
and  the  Abbey  Church,  coeval  with  the  castle,  are  also  objects  of  great 
antiquarian  interest.  The  only  relic  of  monastic  buildings  is  the  fine 
stone  pulpit  (Early  English)  of  the  refectory,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  yard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  refectory  stood  south 
of  the  church,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  first 
English  Parliament  in  1283. 

At  the  top  of  the  Abbey  Forgate  is  Lord  Hill’s  Monument,  134  feet 
high,  said  to  be  tbe  largest  Grecian-Doric  column  in  the  world.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  hero,  who  fought  at  Waterloo. 
On  ascending  the  monument,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Returning  to  the  town,  we  follow  the  line  of  the 
town  walls,  passing  the  Murivance  Towsr,  the  only  one  left  of  the 
twenty  similar  fortifications  which  once  defended  the  town.  Proceed¬ 
ing  onwards,  we  come  to  St.  Chad’s  Chmcb,  a  large  circular  structure, 
opposite  which  is  the  famous  Quarry,  with  its  magnificent  avenues  of 
Limes  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  which,  it  is  needless  to 
remark,  has  been  rendered  additionally  interesting  and  historical  by 
the  grand  horticultural  exhibitions  held  in  its  spacious  grounds.  At  the 
foot  of  the  main  avenue,  planted  iu  1719,  is  the  Hercules  Statue.  It 
was  a  little  beyond  here,  at  The  Mount,  that  Charles  Darwin  was  born 
in  1809.  Returning  to  the  town,  with  its  several  hotels  and  inns, 
amongst  which,  in  particular,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  famous 
hotel,  The  Raven,  where  Farquhar  wrote  “  The  Recruiting  Officer,” 
and  which,  also,  is  generally  the  rendezvous  of  the  show  judges  and 
others  interested  in  the  great  horticultural  fetes. 

Rise  of  Shrewsbury  Show. 

“  From  small  beginnings  spring  great  things,”  and  never  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view  has  this  been  more  strongly  exemplified  than 
in  the  history  of  this  society,  commencing,  as  it  did,  some  twenty-six 
years  ago  in  a  comparatively  humble  fashion  uuder  the  auspices  of  the 
present  twain  doyens  of  experienced  hon.  secretaries,  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Naunton,  with  the  late  Mr.  Pritchard,  nursery  and  seedsman  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  chairman,  each  guaranteeing  £20  as  a  nucleus  fund, 
and  an  additional  number  of  twenty  members,  each  guaranteeing 
£18,  this  last,  however,  being  eventually  reduced  to  £10  each. 
The  Quarry  was  the  site  selected  for  the  Society’s  first  show.  This 
was  contained  in  one  moderate  sized  marquee  erected  in  close 
proximity  to  the  picturesque  dingle,  formerly  a  gravel  pit.  The 
enterprising  promoters  were  more  than  justified  in  their  anticipations, 
when  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of  £400  was  realised  after  all  expenses 
were  paid,  consequently  encouraging  the  committee  to  hold  the  succeed¬ 
ing  annual  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  This  has  continued  to 
increase  by  degrees  up  to  the  present  time,  so  that  the  infant  has  now 
grown  into  a  giant  of  unique  stature.  The  gross  receipts  for  twenty-six 


exhibitions  reaoh  the  prodigious  sum  of  £69,838,  of  which'£6295jhas> 
been  expended  in  donations  for  improving  and  beautifying' the  Quarry 
and  other  local  institutions,  in  aiding  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution,  and  in  honouring  Shrewsbury’s  distinguished  scientist,  the 
late  Charles  Darwin;  a  sum  of  £1086  having  been  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  the  fine  bronze  statue  of  him  in  front  of  the  Royal  Free 
Grammar  School. 

Report  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Show. 

The  twenty-seventh  great  annual  floral  fete  of  the  Shropshire 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  The  Quarry  grounds  at  Shrewsbury 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  21st  and  22nd  this  week.  The 
first  day  was  a  very  hot  one,  and  multitudes  of  people  thronged  to  the 
show  and  the  numerous  other  attractions.  As  usual  the  hon.  secretaries, 
Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  acquitted  themselves  to  everybody’s* 
satisfaction. 

Plants. 

In  the  class  for  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than 
twelve  in  bloom,  Mr.  J.  Cypher  proved  unassailable,  his  plants  being 
perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  was  best  of  all,  but  probably  the 
fine  speoimen  of  Erica  Marnockiana  deserved  that  honour.  It  was  a 
superb  plant  in  every  way,  excellently  grown,  and  most  profusely 
flowered,  the  flowers  of  that  bright  rich  tint  so  much  admired  in  this' 
species.  Phcenoooma  prolifera  Barnesi  was  rather  small,  but  fresh  and 
excellently  flowered.  Erica  Irbyana  and  two  plants  of  E.  Aitoniana 
were  splendid  examples,  as  was  Rondeletia  speciosa  major; 
Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Clerodendron  Balfouri,  Statice  intermedia, 
two  plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Erica  Ewerana,  and  a  superb 
Allamanda  nobilis  completed  the  flowering  seotion,  the  number 
being  made  up  with  Kentias  Belmoreana  and  australis,  and  superbly 
coloured  large  examples  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Sunset,  and 
Chelsoni.  It  was  altogether  a  grand  exhibit, Jworthy  of  the  veteran 
Cheltenham  grower.  For  second  place  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  of 
Allerton,  Liverpool,  had  a  nioe  lot,  but  there  was  a  decided  drop 
in  the  quality  of  the  flowering  specimens.  Ixora  ooccinea  superba  (two 
examples)  were  grand  plants,  but  I.  Williamsi  was  not  snfficiently 
forward,  and  a  ‘small  plant  of  Statice  gave  the  collection  an 
uneven  look.  Allamanda  Chelsoni,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  and  a 
pair  of  Lapagerias  were  the  next  best  plants  in  flower,  and  some 
magnificent  Crotons  were  also  included.  Mr.  W.Vause  of  Leamington  was 
an  extremely  close  third,  showing  smaller,  well-flowered  specimens,  and 
some  fine  Crotons  and  Palms.  There  were  four  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  flower  and  out, . 
Mr.  Cypher  was  again  victorious.  A  large  arch  formed  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  group,  a  fine  Phoenix  crowning  it,  flanked  by  Cocos 
Weddeliana,  Crotons,  Ferns,  and  Caladiums.  Smaller  arches  converged 
towards  the  front,  and  these  were  somewhat  similarly  treated,  but 
with  smaller  plants.  A  mound  in  front  topped  by  a  feathery 
Bamboo,  with  the  Butteifly  Orchid  Oncidium  Kramerianum  peeping  out 
in  very  natural  poise  from  the  branches,  was  exquisite  in  conception,  and 
beautifully  carried  out.  Under  the  centre  arch  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
Croton  Warreni,  and  the  centre  of  the  group  was  charmingly  arranged 
with  Francoa  ramosa,  Lilium  speciosum  album,  Caladiums,  and  many 
choice  Orchids.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  of  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr. 
Macdonald),  run  the  Cheltenham  grower  very  olose  fir  seoond  place. 
In  this  group  the  sides  or  springing  of  the  central  arch  were  treated 
with  the  brilliant  Fuchsia  triphylla  in  a  very  elegant  and  telling 
manner.  A  series  of  mounds  completed  the  front,  Bamboos,  Crotons, 
and  Cocos  Weddeliana  being  used  with  excellent  effect.  The  pretty  old 
Oncidium  flexuosum  was  charmingly  interspersed  with  the  Moth 
Orchid  and  Cattleya  gigas  in  tbe  central  front  mound,  Ixoras,  Gloxinias, 
and  a  very  bright  scarlet  Bromeliad  being  included  in  front.  Mr.  W. 
Finch  of  Coventry  was  third  with  a  bold  and  striking  but  rather  heavy 
group.  In  the  centre  a  large  mound  topped  with  a  Phoenix  and  flanked 
with  various  flowering  and  foliage  plants  was  used,  Croton  Warrebi, 
Dracaena  Lindeni,  and  Ccccs  Weddeliana  being  the  principal  plants 
used  outside.  Some  very  fine  flowering  plants  and  Orchids  was  a 
feature  of  this  very  striking  and  handsome  group. 

G.  H.  Turner,  Esq.,  Lii.tleover,  Derby,  was  first  for  the  group  of 
foliage  plants.  Quite  a  novel  and  striking  idea  was  oarried  out  here, 
tall  pillar-like  plants  of  Crotons,  Bamboos,  Abutilons,  and  Acalyphas 
rising  from  a  groundwork  of  coloured  Caladiums,  Mosses,  and  other 
small  plants.  Eulalia  japonica,  Asplenium  nidus-avis,  Palms,  and 
Bamboos  formed  the  background  of  this  group,  which  in  effect  was  as 
simple  as  it  was  striking  and  beautiful.  It  was  quite  refreshing.  In 
this  class  Mr.  Cypher  had  to  take  second  place,  his  group  being  similar 
in  outline  to  his  first  prize  one  in  the  flowering  group.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  group,  but  somewhat  tame  and  flat  in  outline,  otherwise  the 
plants  used  in  the  group  were  faultless,  while  the  grouping  was  tasteful, 
and  left  little  to  be  desired.  For  a  single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant  Mr.  J.  Cypher  won  rather  easily  with  Erica  Marnockiana.  Mr. 
Vause  of  Leamington  was  second  with  the  same  species. 

For  six  Dracaenas,  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry,  was  first, 
showing  large  and  moderately  coloured  specimens.  Capt.  L.  H.  Butler 
of  Shotton  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  was  second  with  fine  but  uneven  plants, 
the  third  prize  going  to  Mrs.  Darbey  of  Adoote  Hall  for  small  plants. 
Mr.  A.  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  was  well  first  in  the  class  for  six 
double  Geraniums,  his  specimens  being  very  even,  fresh,  and  well 
flowered.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Foregate  was  seoond,  his  specimene 
being  rather  looser  and  coarser;  Mr.  Jas.  Tarrant  was  third. 
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For  six  single  Zonal  Geraniums  Mr.  Myers  repeated  his  success,  his 
plants  being  far  in  front  of  any  others  in  the  show ;  the  trusses  of 
•flower  were  immense  and  beautifully  fresh,  the  plants  in  the  best  of 
health.  Mr.  Taylor  was  second. 

For  three  single  Geraniums  in  pots,  not  exceeding  8  inches,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Soott  of  Besford  House  was  first,  beating  Mr.  Barker,  whose  plants  had 
travelled  badly,  and  these  two  exhibitors  took  the  prizes  in  the  same 
order  for  three  double  Geraniums  in  pots  of  the  same  size.  For  three 
Begonias,  Richard  Taylor,  Esq.,  was  first ;  J.  Soott,  Esq.,  second ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Bateman  third. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  twelve  plants  suitable  for 
table  decoration,  and  here  Alex.  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Busoot  Park 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bastin),  proved  the  victor;  J.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  of 
Allerton,  Liverpool,  was  second,  and  Lord  Trevor  was  third.  A  pretty 
class  was  that  for  thirty  plants  in  pots,  not  exceeding  5  inohes.  Lord 
Harleoh  was  first  here,  among  his  plants  being  the  pretty  old  Vinca 
rosea  alba,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and  some  perfect  little  specimens  of 
Ixoras  ;  J.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  of  Allerton,  Liverpool,  wa  seoond,  his 
best  plants  being  Allamanda  grandiflora  and  Ixora  oocoinea,  one  or  two 
Orohids  were  also  included  ;  Capt.  Butler  was  third.  For  four  Coleus, 
grown  in  pyramidal  form,  there  were  two  entries,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Staney, 
Sunny  croft,  Wellington,  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  first  from  W.  J. 
Soott,  Esq.,  as  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Tasteful  staging,  together  with  quality  in  the  flowers  themselves, 
were  the  chief  points  considered  by  the  judges  in  the  collection  of  cut 
•flowers.  Plant  groups,  collections  of  cut  flowers,  and  certain  fruit 
classes  are  always  speoial  features  of  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  So  far  as 
cut  flower  arrangements  are  concerned,  this  year’s  show  has  never  been 
excelled,  for  competition  was  very  keen,  and  great  skill  and  care  was 
evident  on  all  hands.  Class  24  asked  for  a  display  of  effectively 
arranged  flowers  in  a  space  12  feet  by  5  feet.  Any  design  in  flowers 
was  admitted,  and  plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  were  allowed  for  greater  effective¬ 
ness.  Orohids  were  tabooed.  The  first  prize  of  £L5  was  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  of  Shrewsbury  from  amongst  five  other  entries. 
Their  arrangement  was  rich  and  very  varied,  consisting  of  huge  harps 
done  in  white  Lilies  and  Chrysanthemums;  crosses  with  China  Asters 
overlaid  with  bouquets  of  white;  horse-collar  designs  in  pink,  and 
monster  baskets  and  bouquets  of  Lilium  longifolium,  Anthurium  spathes, 
Sweet  Peas  in  self  colours,  while  in  the  centre  was  a  bouquet  of  Smoke 
Sumach  (Rhus  cotiuoides),  having  also  richly  coloured  Croton  leaves 
and  an  outer  fringe  of  Asparagus  plumosus ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Rex 
Begonia  leaves,  Caladium  foliage  were  also  employed.  A  glass  mirror 
was  laid  flat  on  the  front  portion  of  the  table,  and  a  clean  white  cloth 
draped  over  with  Smilax,  was  hung  in  front.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons, 
Coventry,  annexed  the  second  prize;  and  Messrs.  Tucker  &  Sons, 
14,  Magdalen  Street,  Oxford,  came  third.  The  latter  had  full-sized 
cushions  made  of  China  Asters  and  fringed  with  Statioe  incana. 
Bouquets  were  posed  on  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  these  cushions. 
Designs  symblematioal  of  open  books  were  also  included.  Baskets  of 
fljwers,  bouquets,  orosses,  and  huge  boxes  of  flowers  were  further 
special  features.  The  five  entries  were  marvels  of  artistic  conception, 
and  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  make  the  arrangements  aB  interesting 
as  it  was  possible  to. 

Messrs.  Jenkinson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffs,  led  in  the  class  for  a 
ball  or  bridal  bouquet,  having  a  massive  and  tasty  arrangement  of 
Odontoglossums  and  white  Phalsenopsis.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were 
second  with  a  rich  arrangement  set  off  with  broad  mauve  ribbons. 
iLselias,  Odontoglossums,  Onoidiums,  and  golden  Honeysuckle  were  all 
employed.  Mr.  John  Kirk,  Stockport,  came  a  fair  third. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  were  again  placed  first  for  a  ball  or  bridal 
bouquet  where  Orchids  were  excluded.  Mr.  Kirk,  Heaton  Chapel, 
Stockport,  was  seoond  with  yellow  Roses,  Gloriosa  superba,  and 
yellow  Carnations.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  of  Cardiff  was  the  only  exhibitor 
of  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  Kirk  led  for  a  shower 
bouquet  of  Roses,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder  came  second.  For  a  feather¬ 
weight  bouquet  Mr.  Kirk  again  was  first,  but  these  were  not  specially 
attractive. 

The  display  of  out  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  in  classes  34  and 
35  was  not  great,  yet  some  fine  bunches  of  ohoice  flowers  were  put  up. 
T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell)  was  first  for  twelve 
bunches,  he  staging  Clerodendron  fallax  (magnificent),  Kalosanthes, 
Bougainvillea  Sanderiana,  Gloriosa  superba,  Lapageria  rosea,  Ixoras, 
Tuberoses,  &o  ;  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall), 
Prestbury,  Macclesfield,  was  a  close  second. 

The  baskets  of  flowers  in  the  decorated  classes,  together  with  the 
iflorally  decorated  bamboo  stands  over  a  white  cloth,  were  a  bright  and 
Very  attractive  feature  of  tent  No.  6.  Tne  chief  exhibitors  here  were 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Jones  &  Sons,  W.  Treseder,  John  Kirk, 
M.  V.  Seale,  and  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.  Messrs.  Perkins  were  first 
for  six  buttonholes  and  six  sprays  for  ladies. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  had  a  marvellously  fine  set  of 
two  dozen  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  which  obtained  for  him  the 
•  first  award  in  class  47.  His  varieties  were  John  Hiokling,  J.  T. 
West,  Jos.  B.  Service,  H.  Turner,  J.  Walker,  Victor,  Rebecca,  A. 
.Bawling,  G.  Rawling,  Spitfire,  Virginale,  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Nubian, 
Duchess  of  York,  J.  Saltmarsh,  W.  Garrett,  Duohess  of  Albany,  Emin 
.Pasha,  Grand  Sultan,  and  Henry  Bond.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 


Co.,  Salisbury,  were  a  very  dose  seoond,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
third. 

Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  Penylan,  Ruabon,  led  for  the  twelve  show  blooms 
with  an  even  and  very  good  collection,  but  poorly  set  up.  W.  E.  King 
King,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Bodenham  Manor,  Leominster, 
second;  and  third  Rev.  T.  Owen  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  8eabury), 
Tedsmore  Hall,  West  Felton.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  led  for 
twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias,  all  fresh,  large  and  without  a  flaw,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  one  bloom  of  a  seedling  variety.  Their  specimens 
of  Imperator,  Vesta,  Lyric,  Rosine,  Mayor  Tappeny,  Artus,  Elsie, 
Up-to-Date,  and  Prince  of  Yellows  were  all  superb.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
followed  as  second;  and  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  N.B., 
came  third.  There  were  nine  entries. 

The  prize  of  30s.  as  firBt  for  eighteen  spikes  of  Gladioli  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale,  Yorks,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  exhibit 
was  not  very  superior  ;  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  was 
seoond. 

In  olass  43,  Capt.  T.  A.  M.  Dickin,  Wem  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert), 
was  first  with  monstrously  poor  spikes,  twelve  in  number.  For  twenty, 
four  Roses,  single  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  Messrs.  D. 
and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  N.B  ,  were  easily  first  with  strong  though  under¬ 
sized  blooms.  The  best  were  specimens  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mareohal 
Niel,  Mdme.  Eugene  Verdier,  La  Franoe,  and  Alf.  Colomb.  Messrs. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester,  were  seoond,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  third.  In  the  confined  class  (County 
of  Salop),  for  a  similar  entry,  Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynne 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  I.  Squibbs),  Oswestry,  led  with  a  poor  assortment. 

Hardy  Flowers  :  Nurserymen. — Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son,  Bedale, 
were  winners  for  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  there  being  three  entries. 
We  can  only  say  that  their  group  was  up  to  the  average  in  quality,  and 
inolnded  Gladioli,  Piatyoodon  grandiflorum,  Chrysanthemums,  Lathyrus 
rotundifolius  roseus,  Tritonias,  Galtonia  candicans,  Phloxes,  &o. 
Messrs.  G.  Gibson  &  Co.  were  seoond  with  a  stand  comprising  much 
less  variety,  and  too  closely  arranged.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  N.B.,  who  staged  Anemone  japonioa  alba  in  great 
beauty.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  again  were  first  for  a  collection  of 
hardy  bulbous  flowering  plants,  having  Gladioli  in  great  variety,  and 
all  good ;  Galtonia,  Tritonias,  and  Liliums.  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co., 
Leeming  Bar,  followed  as  seoond. 

In  class  38,  for  a  collection  of  Roses,  the  first  award  fell  to  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  who  carried  off  first  in  other  Rose  classes.  Tney 
staged  a  fine  representation  of  garden  Roses,  including  Perle  d’Or, 
Killarney,  La  Franoe,  Polyantha  White  Pet,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria, 
Comtesse  Rza  du  Parc,  ro3e-salmon,  and  a  host  of  others.  Though 
Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons’  exhibit  in  the  same  olass  was  more 
massive,  they  yet  were  placed  second,  though  in  their  case  the  blooms 
were  all  fair  for  the  lateness  and  the  trying  season.  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Sons,  with  a  novel,  spread-out  style  of  arrangement,  in  which 
Brier  berries  were  largely  employed,  came  third.  Tae  Rose  exhibits 
were  an  attractive  and  pleasant  feature. 

The  Carnation  and  China  Aster  classes  were  poorly  filled.  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Sons,  Leeds,  won  first  for  two  dozen  Asters,  and  for  a  box 
of  cut  Begonias,  not  to  exceed  4  feet  by  1  foot  6  inches.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  the  redoubtable  and  well  known  raisers  and 
growers  from  Yeovil,  Somerset,  were  easily  first  ;  their  blooms  were 
large  and  fiae,  comprising  the  newest  and  best  double  varieties.  For 
twelve  cut  blooms  of  double  Begonias,  Mr.  F.  Davis  of  Perahore  was 
placed  foremost.  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons  led  for  twelve 
Carnations. 

W.  E.  King  King,  Esq.,  had  a  sweet  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
twenty-four  bloom*,  not  more  than  two  of  a  sort.  He  beat  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  in  this  olass  (49),  though  they  also  staged 
well. 

Sweet  Peas. — The  competition  for  speoial  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham  were  very  keenly  contested,  and  seldom  indeed  has  a 
finer  exhibition  of  Sweet  Peas  been  incited  or  viewed.  In  olass  67, 
where  30s.  were  offered  as  the  first  prize,  thirteen  entered,  and  really 
mignifioent  collections  were  staged.  We  had  bare  enough  time  to  make 
notes  before  hurrying  off  at  one  o’clook  on  Wednesday,  for  the  judging 
in  the  Sweet  Pea  classes  was  late.  W.  L.  Chew,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Jones),  Market  Drayton,  led,  however,  in  olass  67,  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties  arranged  in  vases  with  Ferns,  Gyp3ophila,  &c. ;  aud 
W.  Shropshire,  Esq.,  of  Cheswardin  Marsh,  oame  next.  Their  bu aches 
were  of  great  size,  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  of  a  very  high 
standard. 

Mr.  Eckford’s  silver  Challenge  Cup,  valued  at  10  guineas,  was  with¬ 
held  in  olass  65,  which  asked  for  thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  owing  to 
the  poor  quality  of  the  flowers  and  the  few  entries.  The  other 
Sweet  Peas  classes  were  well  filled,  and,  on  the  whole,  all  were  very 
satisfactory. 

There  were  eight  entries  in  olass  36  for  a  collection  of  Cactus  or 
decorative  Dahlias,  or  both,  any  foliage  to  be  used,  to  occupy  a  space  of 
15  feet  by  5  feet.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  M. 
Campbell  &  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  were  plaoed  equal  first,  and  Messrs. 
Jones  of  Shrewsbury,  were  second  ;  the  third  falling  to  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale,  The  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks.  The  groups  were  remarkably  hand¬ 
some,  varied  in  style,  and  all  had  very  fine  blooms. 
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Winter  Tomatoes. 


It  is  very  easy  to  write  about  Tomatoes  all  the  year  round,  and 
even  give  instructions  for  producing  them  during  the  winter  months. 
I  have  not  found  that  their  carrying  out  to  the  letter  is  a  certainty, 
as  with  me  the  fruit  fails  to  set  satisfactorily  during  the  short 
dull  days  of  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months.  Never¬ 
theless,  winter  Tomatoes,  like  winter  Cucumbers,  may  be  had.  The 
secret  is  to  have  at  command  a  low  forcing  house  well  heated, 
properly  ventilated,  and  large  panes  of  clear  glass  kept  scrupulously 
clean  inside  and  outside.  The  plants  should  be  secured  of  the  sturdiest 
character  from  a  sowing  made  early  in  August,  or  even  at  the  middle 
of  that  month.  Chemin  Rouge  is  the  variety  that  always  carries 
plenty  of  pollen  in  the  flowers,  and  if  this  is  kept  from  becoming  paste 
a  certain  setting  of  the  fruit  is  assured.  Conqueror  also  sets  well  when 
the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  buoyant.  Frogmore  Selected  is  likewise 
a  good  pollen  bearer,  and  under  favourable  conditions — the  grand 
secret — free  setting  and  heavy  cropping.  Early  Ruby  must  be  in  the 
fray  for  prolificacy  and  early  ripening.  Ladybird  has  special  claims 
for  winter  work ;  Comet  and  Ham  Green  Favourite,  as  well  as  others, 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  plants  should  be  raised  very  thinly 
in  pots  or  pans  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a  house  in  succession  to 
either  Cucumbers  or  Melons,  admitting  air  freely  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear,  in  order  to  have  tkem  sturdy,  short-jointed,  and 
stored  from  the  very  beginning  with  elaborated  substances  in  a 
consolidated  form.  From  the  pans,  or  even  pots,  they  may  be  lifted 
with  some  earth  and  potted  into  3-inch  pots  without  experiencing  any 
perceptible  check.  The  plants  should  be  grown  on  near  the  glass,  and 
from  the  3-inch  pots  transferred  either  into  the  fruiting  pots  or  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots.  I  prefer  the  Bhifting-on  system,  for  this  stunts,  or 
rather  broadens,  the  plants,  and  induces  the  earliest  show  for  fruit,  the 
point  being  to  keep  them  near  the  glass  and  freely  ventilated,  even  at 
night,  but  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  below  55°. 

The  planting  out,  if  that  system  is  followed,  may  be  deferred 
until  the  plants  show  for  bearing,  planting  in  a  narrow  ridge  of  good 
loamy  soil  about  16  inches  distance  apart,  and  train  to  a  single  stem, 
side  growths  or  laterals  being  rubbed  off  while  quite  small.  Fruiting 
in  pots  is  the  better  plan,  10-inch  or  11-inch  pots  being  quite  large 
enough,  allowing  room  when  potting  for  about  one-quarter  the  depth 
of  the  pots  for  top-dressings.  Rather  firm  potting  is  advisable,  the 
drainage  being  thorough  but  not  excessive.  Arrange  the  plants  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  about  16  inches  distance  apart,  and  provide  a  stake  for 
each  plant,  and  secure  the  stem  to  it  as  required.  Water  should  le 
given  rather  sparingly,  for  the  evaporating  conditions  are  not  great  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  the  tendency  being  to  too  free 
rather  than  too  little  growth.  Flagging  is  not  advisable,  but  a  little 
limpness  of  leafage  does  no  harm — rather  conduces  to  a  floriferous 
habit ;  and  if  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  smaller  in  consequence  the  fruit 
sets  all  the  better. 

When  the  first  flowers  show  colour  a  more  airy  and  drier 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained,  and  even  with  these  conditions  it  is 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  fertilisation.  Cross-fertilisation 
often  proves  effective  where  self-impregnation,  or  pollen  from  the 
individual  flower,  is  impotent ;  indeed,  pollen  from  a  different  flower 
on  the  same  plant  often  proves  effc  ctive  on  another  blossom,  while  on 
its  own  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  very  indiffeient.  I  think  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden  first  drew  attention  to  this  fact,  at  least  advised  the  rubbing 
of  the  tertilising  parts  of  the  flowers  together,  each  bloom  thus  being 
made  to  assist  its  neighbour.  In  the  case  of  shy  setters,  not  any 
service  for  winter,  or  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  pollen,  the  polbn 
of  a  more  free  setting  variety  should  be  used.  The  pollen  should  be 
collected  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  a  camefs-hair  brush  laden 
with  it,  and  then  applied  to  the  pistil  of  the  flower  on  a  fine  day,  or 
when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded  about  noon.  Lightly  tapping  the 
footstalks  of  the  flowers  may  answtr  where  the  pollen  is  abundant, 
but  it  does  not  answer  to  trust  to  chance,  or  even  where  the  pollen 
falls  freely  when  the  footstalks  of  the  flowers  are  sharply  rapped, 
artificial  fertilisation  and,  better  still,  cross-fertilisation  being  resorted 
to.  Partial  impregnation  means  irregular  swelling  fruit,  for  unless 
the  proper  complement  of  ovules  are  impregnated,  or  seeds  secure  r, 
the  fruit  will  not  attain  perfection,  swelling  more  or  less  irregularly, 
and  the  quality  correspondingly  injuriously  affected. 

As  regards  topping  the  plants,  this  may  be  done  at  the  joint  beyond 
the  second  bunch  of  bloom,  allowing  one  strong  shoot  from  each  plai  t 
pushing  above  to  develop  another  bunch  of  flowers.  Top-dressing 
will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit,  but  it  should  be  deferred  until 
the  first  bunch  of  bloom  has  set.  Turfy  loam  and  half-rotted  manure, 
preferably  cow-yard,  in  equal  parts,  with  a  quart  of  a  mixture  in  equal 
proportions  by  measure  of  air-slaked  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  soot  to 
each  bushel  of  compost.  If  warmed,  and  then  put  on  a  couple  of 
inches  in  thickness,  it  is  quickly  taken  possession  of,  both  by  ascending 


roots  and  also  those  still  stronger  which  are  emitted  by  the  stems ;  the 
plants  thereby  receive  much  benefit  at  a  time  when  support  is  most 
needed.  A  second  top-dressing,  applied  when  the  clusters  of  fruit  of 
the  second  setting,  or  those  following  on  the  topping  of  the  plantp,  are 
set,  will  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  crop. 

A  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  by  night,  increased  to  65°  or  70°  by 
day,  with  80°  from  sun  heat,  closing  early  so  as  to  increase  the 
temperature  to  85°  or  90°  for  a  time,  is  suitable  for  winter  Tomatoes. 
Ventilation  is  very  important,  a  “crack  of  air”  constantly  being 
advisable  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  a  free  circulation,  especially  in 
the  daytime  when  the  weather  permits.  When  the  fruit  neard 
ripening,  or  when  changing  colour,  a  moist  atmosphere  must  be 
avoided,  or  the  fruit  may  crack.  Where  there  is  this  tendency  less 
moisture  should  be  afforded,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots, 
and  the  fruits  having  the  slightest  indications  of  cracking  should  be 
cut  and  ripened  off  the  plants  on  shelves. 

As  regards  watering,  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  always  keeping  on  th» 
dry  rather  than  the  wet  side  in  the  case  of  winter  Tomatoes.  Liquid 
manure  may  be  given  once  a  week  after  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling, 
but  discontinuing  it  when  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen.  Sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  will  be  present  without  recourse  to  damping 
down,  though  on  fine  days  sprinkling  the  paths,  beds  and  walls  may 
be  pracised  in  the  early  afternoon. 

White  fly  is  sometimes  troublesome,  also  aphides,  and  not  uncom¬ 
monly  red  spider.  Vaporisation  with  nicotine  compound  is  effective 
against  aphides,  and  deterrent  of  white  fly  and  red  spider.  For  these 
pests,  however,  a  little  sulphur  brushed  on  the  hot- water  pipes,  after 
forming  into  a  cream  with  skim  milk,  is  most  satisfactory  in  results, 
and  the  fumeB  given  off  also  act  well  against  fungoid  germs. — G.  A. 


Tl(e  Vine  of  Anymore. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  Hampton  Court  Vine,  and  most  people 
know  there  are  several  big  Vines  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but 
it  may  be  news  to  many  to  be  told  that  one  of  the  largest,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  flourishes  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  near  the  middle  of 
Perthshire. 

Auohmore,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  is 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Tay,  about  a  mile  from  Killin  village. 
The  mansion  is  a  fine  new  building,  with  a  beautiful  conservatory 
attached,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  nice  flower  garden.  The  kitchen 
garden  and  glass  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  hillside — a 
pleasant  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  pleasant  land  in  the  pleasant  summer 
time.  The  Vine  occupies  a  lean-to  house  170  feet  long,  running  along 
the  outside  of  the  south  wall ;  and  from  the  trunk,  whioh  is  6  or  7  inches 
through,  there  extends  a  branch  each  way  to  the  ends.  From  these  the 
usual  rods  run  up  at  regular  distances.  The  crop  this  year  (about  the 
usual  one)  consists  of  over  500  bunches,  ranging  from  about  1  lb.  to 
3  lbs.  in  weight ;  probably  the  average  may  be  well  on  to  2  lbs.  The 
time  of  our  visit,  middle  of  July,  the  fruit  was  about  half  ooloured, 
and  looked  excellent  in  every  way.  Where  a  young  rod  had  been  taken, 
up  to  replace  an  old  one,  it  was  strong  enough  to  be  considered  a  oapital 
cane  if  grown  in  the  usual  way. 

This  Vine,  a  Black  Hamburgh,  is  said  to  have  been  planted  about 
1832  by  one  Robert  Gardiner  in  a  much  smaller  house.  Possibly  its 
first  advances  to  greatness  may  have  been  the  result  of  something  like 
accident,  but  certainly  the  keeping  of  it  in  its  robust  health  and 
fertility  for  twenty-five  years,  as  Mr.  Cant  has  done,  is  by  no  means 
accidental,  but  involves  the  best  of  cultural  skill  and  attention.  In 
these  days  it  is  difficult  to  make  records,  but  if  there  is  anybody  else 
who  has  gathered,  say,  10  tons  of  Grapes  from  one  Vice,  many  might  be 
interested  to  hear  of  him.  The  extension  system  carried  to  such  a 
length  may  not  appeal  favourably  to  many,  being  too  much  a  putting 
of  eggs  in  one  basket ;  but  the  jolly  old  Vine  of  Auchmore  is  not  only 
worth  a  visit,  but  well  worth  study.  That  there  are  cases  where  the 
system  might  be  profitably  adopted  is,  we  think,  certain.  Needless  to 
say  the  natural  soil  of  Auohmore  is  good  and  suitable  for  Vine 
growing ;  and  where  that  is  the  case,  and  it  is  not  convenient  to  root 
out  an  old  vinery  with  the  usual  number  of  occupants,  the  roots  of  one 
of  them  might  be  sent  farther  afield  to  new  pastures  by  extending  the 
branches. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis  the  gardens  at  Auchmore  are  open 
to  the  public  on  Wednesdays,  and  the  Vine,  although  the  principal,  is 
by  no  means  the  only  object  of  interest.  The  country  round  Killin  is 
pioturesque  and  beautiful.  The  River  Doohart,  seen  from  the  bridge 
just  outBide  Auohmore  gate,  acres  of  rock,  with  little  streams 
murmuring  over  it  in  dry  summer,  acres  of  angry  foam  in  a  winter 
spate,  and  Ben  More  towering  in  the  distance,  are  scenes  not  to  be 
forgotten.  A  little  farther  north  the  Lochy  glides  smooth  as  a  mirror 
through  green  fields,  to  meet  the  Dochart  just  before  they  enter  Loch 
Tay. — *C.  M. 
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“Waste  Not,  Want  Not.” 


A  large  meeting  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  August  Bank  Holiday  at  the  Globo  Artichoke,  Pine  Apple  Kow, 
London,  to  take  iDto  consideration  the  sewagj  of  London  and  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Irish  charred  peat  with  it ;  His  Highness  the 
Black  Jamaica  Pine-apple,  President,  in  the  chair,  supported  on  his 
right  by  the  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry,  and  on  the  left  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  the  former.  The  vice  chair  was 
filled  by  the  noble,  healthy,  and  luxuriant  Mr.  Cabbage,  from  Reading, 
supported  on  the  right  by  Mr.  “Perfection”  Cucumber,  and  on  the 
left  by  Mr.  Celery,  from  Wordsley. 

Tne  President  rose  and  Baid,  “Mr.  Vice  and  brother  gentlemen, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have  appeared  before  large  assemblies  ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  met  to  discuss 
the  present  large  and  momentous  question  regarding  more  food  for 


Mr.  Onion  rose,  and  said  that  “  he  had  long  understood  that  his 
friends  in  England  throw  all  their  best  vegetable  food  down  drains, 
while  in  his  country  every  drop  of  liquid  and  every  bit  of  solid  are 
saved,  and  put  on  to  the  ground.  The  President  tells  us  that  his 
acquaintance  with  liquid  manure  only  goes  back  a  very  fewjyears. 
In  my  country  we  can  go  back  to  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Every 
woman  in  our  country  knows  the  value  of  what  'you  call  filth  rr 
waste,  and  saves  it  up  as  if  it  were  gold  ;  and  so  it  is,  it  is  the  soil’s 
gold  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear).  I  ask  you,  when  your  master  gets  a 
sovereign,  does  he  throw  it  into  a  waste  drain  ?  (Laughter,  and  “  I 
wish  he  may  get  it  ”  from  Mr.  Gherkin,  of  Bedfordshire.)  Manure 
in  any  shape  to  the  land  is  like  gold  dust  to  the  owner.  ♦  The  owner 
cannot  flourish  without  money,  nor  can  the  earth  unless  it  receives  a 
fair  proportion  of  organic  food,  which  in  our  country  we  call  humus 
(hear,  hear).  If  the  land  is  poor  in  humus,  you  may  expect  a  shabby 
return  from  it  (hear,  hear).  Here  am  I,  gentlemen,  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  my  country,  weighing  nearly  four  pounds  (laughter).  *  Look  at  my 
English  brother  opposite.  Why,  he  has  not  arrived  to  three-quarters 


our  now  increasing  wants  (hear,  hear).  I  wish  every  one  of  you  to 
give  all  the  information  you  possess  to  this  very  important  meeting 
concerning  liquid  manure  and  charred  peat  as  a  food  for  your  families 
before  we  separate,  as  most  of  us  will  have  to  attend  another  large 
meeting  in  Covent  Garden  to-morrow  morning  (hear,  hear).  In  the 
first  place,  I  shall  give  my  little  experience  with  liquid  manure,  and 
it  is  now  some  years  ago  since  my  family  became  acquainted  with 
that  splendid  liquid  food  ;  and  it  was  pretty  strong,  too,  as  it  flowed 
from  cow  houses,  piggeries,  stables,  and  the  like.  This  was  at 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree.  We  kept  as  a  profound  secret  what  we 
were  fed  upon,  -for  in  those  days  our  best  friends  would  not  even 
shake  hands  had  they  known  what  luxurious  food  we  lived  on  (great 
laughter).  Until  then  we  never  weighed  more  than  two  p>unds.  Look 
at  me  now  (hear,  hear,  and  great  cheering  from  Mr.  Melon).  There¬ 
fore  I  say,  brown  stout  for  ever  (roars  of  laughter).  At  table  I  often 
laughed  when  observations  used  to  be  made  at  seeing  such  a  large 
fat  fellow.  ‘No  go,’  says  I,  ‘I  must  not  divulge  the  grand  secret.’ 
I  only  laughed  behind  my  crown  (a  significant  nod  from  Mr.  Spanish 
Onion,  with  general  cheers).  ThiB  was  the  commencement  of  liquid 
food  with  my  illustrious  family.” 

The  President  then  sat  down  with  great  applause,  followed  by 
general  cries  for  Mr.  Vice  and  Mr.  Spanish  Onion. 


of  a  pound  (roars  of  laughter).  Excuse  my  broken  English,  genfle- 
men.  Did  you  think  we  are  a  different  sort  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  dissect 
us  b  ith,  and  you  will  find  just  the  same  number  of  scales  or  envelopes, 
for  be  is  descended  from  the  Onions  of  Spain.  Why,  my  brother  is 
completely  starved  for  want  of  organic  matter.  It  is  true  we  kept  the 
thing  a  profound  secret,  not  only  because  we  were  making  a  good 
thing  of  it  (laughter),  but,  as  the  President  said  in  his  case,  people 
would  have  nothing:  to  do  with  us  had  they  known  what  sort'of  food 
we  were  fed  upon  (great  cheering).  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  I 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  this  great  meeting,  and  seeing  in  the  English 
papers  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Willis  (?)  had  lectured  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
thinking  that  that  board  might  be  composed  of  some  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  some  one  said  they  had  wooden  heads,  I  came  over  to 
Assist  my  English  brothers  in  this  great  undertaking  (immense  cheer¬ 
ing)  ;  but,  to  my  great  surpri-e,  I  find  that  that  board  is  composed  of 
linen-drapers,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  barbers,  and  the  like  (roars  of 
laughter),  evidently  not  the  right  men  in  the  right  place  (tremendous 
cheering).  In  conclusion,  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  to 
the  world  that  all  towns  make  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  manure, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  and  that  it  ought  not  and  must  not  be  thrown 
into  the  sea  ”  (tremendous  applause). 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Shrewsbury  Show. 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  173. 

Fruit. 

Dessert  Table. — There  were  four  tables  in  class  72.  Mr.  G.  Mullins, 
gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  won  the 
coveted  honours  with  an  admirably  arranged  collection.  A  bunch  each 
of  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuoh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  occupied  the  middle  of  the  table,  suspended 
on  two  wicker  handled  baskets  draped  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the 
Grapes  being  remarkably  excellent ;  also  Stirling  Castle,  Barrington, 
Bellegarde,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  all  extremely  well  coloured 
and  large;  Pineapple,  Stanwick  Elruge,  Lord  Naoier,  and  Pitmaston 
Orange  Neotarines  on  par  with  the  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Hero 
of  Lockinge  and  a  seedling  Melon.  Arranged  on  either  side  of  the 
baskets  of  Grapes  were  three  trumpet  glasses  arranged  with  Montbretia 
and  Franooa  somewhat  profusely,  but  with  an  elegant  acoompaniment 
of  sprays  and  a  dozen  small  Lycopodium,  &o.,  glasses  with  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Gypsophila,  and  Ferns.  Altogether  it  was  a  most  attractive 
exhibit,  obtaining  a  maximum  of  115  points.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  B  irt.,  M.P., 
Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough.  His  fruits  in  general  were  relatively  larger 
than  those  in  the  first  prize  collection.  A  large  bunch  of  Gros 
Guillaume,  with  a  beautiful  bloom  suffusing  the  berries,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes  were 
similarly  arranged  as  in  Mr.  Jordan’s  exhibit.  There  were  also  good 
dishes  of  Violette  Harive,  gigantic  Golden  Eagle,  Sea  Eagle,  and 
Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  Speaoer,  Lord  Napier,  and  Pineapple 
Nectarines,  very  fine  and  well  ripened  Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears,  large 
early  Apricots,  Yorkshire  Beauty  and  H.  W.  Adnitt  Melons  comprised 
the  collection.  An  elegant  arrangement  of  sprays  of  Heuchera  ignea, 
with  Asparagus  and  Gypsophila  paniculata,  &c.t  were  most  tastefully 
placed,  and  comple'ed  this  beautiful  display,  l  he  table  secured  112, 
only  three  points  lass  than  that  of  the  first  prizewinner.  The  third 
prize  was  awarded  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
HarringtoD,  Elvaston  Castle.  His  collection  comprised  fine  examples 
of  Canon  Hall  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes,  a  fine  dish  each  of  Spencer  and  Elruge 
Nectarines,  all  highly  coloured  ;  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Royal  George 
Peaches,  Ribs‘on  Pippin  and  Lady  Sudeley  Apples,  Sutton’s  A1  and 
Countess  Melons,  and  Dr.  Jules  Guvot  Pears,  and  fetched  105  points. 
The  fourth  prize  fell  to  M  \  Jas.  Tullet,  gardener  to  Lord  Barnard, 
Raby  Castle,  Darlington,  with  excellent  and  uniformly  sized  fruits,  and 
had  95  points. 

There  were  six  contestants  in  the  class  (73)  for  twelve  bunches  of 
Granes,  the  competition  being  extremely  keen.  Mr.  R.  Cairns,  gardener 
to  Jas.  Martin  White,  Esq.,  Balruddery,  Dundee,  was  awarded  the 
coveted  first  honours.  He  had  four  very  large  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  with  well-ripened,  medium-sized  berries  ;  two  large  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court  with  well  coloured  fine  berries  ;  two  superb  exhibits 
of  Gros  Maroc  with  large  and  highly  finished  berries;  two  grand  bunches 
of  Alnwick  Seedling  with  well-finished  berries,  and  beautiful  examples 
of  Black  Hamburgh,  ob'aining  a  total  of  96j  points.  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Kip  in,  Stirling,  with 
three  grand  bunches  of  Blaok  Alicante,  weighing  respectively  8  lbs., 
6£  lbs.,  and  4f  lbs.;  two  bunches  of  Cooper’s  Black,  respectively 
4}  lbs. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  class  75,  for  twelve  dishes  of  fruit, 
distinct  varieties.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  gardener 
to  J.  Corbett,  Esq.,Impney  Hall,  Droitwich.  The  collection  contain  Jd  two 
fine  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  but  the  large,  even  sized,  and  well  finished 
berries  were  slightly  rubbed  ;  also  two  well  ripened  good  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court,  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  two  of 
Trebbiano,  both  fi  ie  in  berry  and  well  ripened  ;  a  large  bright  yellow¬ 
skinned  Eastnor  Castle  Melon,  Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Brown  Turkey 
Figs,  Morello  Cherries,  Green  Gage  Plums,  Violette  Hative  and  Elruge 
Nectarines,  a  dish  each ;  and  Moor  Park  Aprioots.  The  second  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  T.  Banner  of  Blithfield,  who  had  beautifully  finished  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry  ;  Musoat  of  Alexandria, 
not  so  evenly  finished;  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Royal  Jubilee  Melons; 
Violette  HAtive  Peaches,  richly  coloured  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines, 
Kirke’s  Plums,  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  and  Worcester  Pearmain 
Apples,  highly  coloured. 

Mr.  C.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry, 
was  placed  first  in  class  76.  The  collection  included  good  examples  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  very  fine 
Alexandra  Noblesse  Peaohes,  Chaumontel  Pears,  Guthrie’s  Gage  Plums, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  and  a 
Melon.  The  second  place  was  acoorded  to  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  gardener  to 
T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Leighton  Hall,  Trowbridge,  with  well  ripened 
Musoat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Figs,  Apricots,  Melon,  and  fine  Jargonelle  Pears  ;  and  third 
to  Mr.  S.  Bremmell,  gardener  to  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  Overley, 
Wellington,  Salop,  his  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes  being  very  fine. 

There  were  seven  entries  for  a  keenly  contested  trial,  and  Mr.  T. 
Bannerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  Blithfield,  Rugeley,  Staffs,  ran 
off  with  the  first  prize  for  compact  bunches  of  Gros  Maroo,  with  large 
and  even  sized  berries  oovered  with  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  well 


ripened,  amber  coloured  berries  of  Musoat  of  Alexandria.  Second,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hall,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  Bestbury,  Macclesfield, 
with  fine  examples  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  finely  ripened,  well 
thinned,  large  berried  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Third,  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry,  for  large  bunches, 
but  somewhat  small,  though  well  coloured  berries  of  Blaok  Hamburgh. 

In  class  79  there  were  ten  entrants,  the  first  prize  being 
adjudged  to  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkinalt, 
Chirk,  with  finely  coloured  large  berries;  second,  Mr.  J.  Langley, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Bulkeley  Owen,  Tedsmore  Hall,  West 
Felton,  with  smaller  berried,  oompaot  bunohes ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Cairns, 
Balruddery,  Dundee. 

There  were  five  entries,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall, 
Prestbury,  with  grand  and  compaot  examples  of  beautifully  finished 
Madresfield  Court;  second,  Mr.  J.  Langley,  of  Tedsmore,  with  larger 
bunches  of  well-finished  berries ;  third,  Mr.  L.  Barton,  gardener  to 
T.  R.  Twenston,  Esq.,  Pentswood,  Market  Drayton. 

The  olass  for  Black  Alicantes  brought  six  exhibitors,  all  with  very 
fine  examples  in  every  respect.  The  first  honours  were  acoorded  Mr. 
W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Hall, 
Norfolk;  second,  Mr.  W.  Langley,  and  third,  Messrs.  D.  &  W. 
B  ichanan,  Kippin,  Stirling. 

There  were  eighteen  dishes  of  Peaches,  highly  coloured  and  fine  fruit. 
Finely  coloured  examples  of  Dymond  won  the  fi  st  prize  for  Mr.  R. 
Dawes,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  Temple  Newsam, 
Leeds.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Bites,  Eiq.,  Wait- 
field,  Hereford,  with  highly  coloured  Bellegarde  ;  and  the  third  position 
to  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meakin,  Cresswell  Hill,  Staffs. 

Vegetables. 

The  vegetable  olasses  opened  out  a  strong  and  highly  interesting 
feature,  especially  to  the  more  “  economically  ”  inolined.  Mr.  W.  Pope, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  Castle.  Newbury,  obtained 
the  first  prize  in  a  class  of  124  for  twelve  distinot  kinds.  An 
exhibit  of  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots  more  magnificent  or 
beautiful  oould  not  be  produced.  He  had  thirteen  handsome  Ailsa  Craig 
Onions,  firm  and  very  large  ;  also  Sutton’s  Ideal  Potato,  Hollow  Crown 
Parsnip,  Blood  Red  Beet,  Best  of  AH  R  inner  Bean,  Solid  White  Celery, 
Autocrat  Pea,  Early  Snowball  Turnio,  Everyday  Cucumber,  and 
Sutton’s  Perfection  Tomato.  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Llangotton  Road, 
Ruabon,  was  second,  though  peroeptibly  behind  the  first  prizeman,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lathom  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton),  Ormskirk,  made  a  good 
third. 

The  classes  for  dishes  of  Potatoes,  Cuoumbers,  French  Beans,  Cau’i- 
fl  owers,  Onion®,  &o.,  were  more  or  less  keenly  competed  in,  and  some 
very  creditable  produce  was  placed  on  the  tables.  In  the  case  of  French 
Beans  Mr.  F.  J.  Lowe,  of  Mount  House,  Shrewsbury,  led  first  out  of 
twelve  other  entries.  For  Runners  the  Earl  of  Lathom  staged  the  finest 
dish,  and  here  there  were  twenty-three  entries,  and  all  good,  so  that 
the  judges  had  to  employ  their  keenest  observation  in  adjudicating  here. 
Mr.  G.  Davis,  West  Felton,  won  for  three  Cauliflowers ;  and  G.  F. 
Ward,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clowes),  Hadnall  Hall,  for  three  heads  of 
Celery,  in  which  there  were  a  score  of  competitors.  From  amongst 
twelve  who  staged  six  Parsnips  each,  Col.  0.  R.  Middleton  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Leith),  The  Chase,  Rise,  annexed  the  first  award.  Parsnips, 
however,  were  not  so  fine  as  we  have  seen  them,  although  the  first  half 
dozen  were  over  36  inches  long,  even  and  smooth.  Carrots  were 
exceedingly  good,  though  not  very  numerous.  W.  L.  Crew,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Jones),  Drayton,  won  for  the  half  dozen,  his  roots 
being  pretty,  stout,  and  smooth.  Lord  Trevor  had  the  finest  dish  of 
Turnips,  and  it  was  noted  that  they  were  almost  the  smallest  in  the 
whole  array  ;  the  form  and  finish,  however,  was  excellent.  0  lions 
were  a  very  varied  lot,  and  here  Lord  Aldenham’s  gardener  (Mr. 
E.  Beckett)  easily  led  for  nine  spring  Ouions  with  Suttons’  Ailsa  Craig. 
His  bulbs  were  really  immense,  and  very  handsome;  and  for  nine 
autumn  Onions  Lord  Trevor  had  the  premier  award.  G.  F.  Ward,  Esq., 
won  for  three  heads  of  Celery  in  olass  141. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Carter  &  Co.,  Webb  &  Sons,  and  Ed.  Murrell 
offered  special  prizes,  respectively,  for  collections  of  vegetables.  The 
principal  exhibitors  whose  produoe  carried  off  the  leading  honours  were 
Lord  Aldenham  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beokett,  first  in  class  108),  with  a 
specially  fine  collection,  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
seoond),  Danesfield,  Marlow,  also  with  a  grand  display  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  third.  ;Lord  Aldenham  led  again  in  olass  111  (Webbs’),  Earl  of 
Lathom  second,  and  A.  Henderson,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin), 
Faringdon,  Bucks,  third.  For  Carter’s  prizes  the  winners  with  collec¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  were:  first,  Lord  Aldenham;  seoond,  A.  Henderson, 
Esq.;  third,  Earl  of  Lathom.  There  is  something  that  might  be  said  in 
protest  against  the  praotioe  of  the  same  exhibitors  entering  different 
nurserymen’s  olasses. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Co.,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  filled  about  50  feet  of 
tabling  with  cut  flowers,  Gloxinias,  and  vegetables.  The  latter  were  all 
very  even  and  fine,  the  Carrots  being  especially  smooth,  dean,  and 
good.  For  the  time  of  year  also  the  Gloxinias  (Webb’s  Excelsior  strain) 
were  showy.  Long  sprays  of  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  over  a  blaok  background  added  lightness  and  grace  to  this 
huge  exhibition. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  staged  Tea 
Roses  in  boxes,  and  quite  a  number  also  in  pots,  backed  with  foliage 
plants  and  fronted  with  Ferns. 

Mr.  John  Wood,  nurseryman,  Penrith,  had  cut  Dahlias  and  Sweet 
Peas,  and  also  a  tine  dish  of  his  new  dwarf  golden  French  Bean  named 
“  Centenary.”  From  Messrs.  Dicksons  of  Chester  came  a  large  collection 
of  Phloxes,  including  such  fine  varieties  as  Avalanche,  Fedora,  rose- 
pink  ;  L’ Avenir,  Alex.  Shearer,  Felibre,  reds  ;  and  Iris,  violet  ooloured. 
Amongst  other  cut  flowers  they  had  Liliums,  Romneya  Coulteri, 
Tritonias,  Hydrangeas,  Gladioli,  Papavers,  CEnotheras,  and  a  number  of 
choice  foliage  plants.  The  group  was  extensive  and  carefully  arranged. 
Mr.  H.  Deverell  from  Banbury,  not  far  off,  had  sent  a  very  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  cut  herbaceous  flowers.  Rudbeckia  purpurea  and  others  were 
prominent,  together  with  Lythrum  Salicaria  rosea,  Phloxes,  Erigerons, 
Liliums,  Acanthus  or  Bear’s  Breech,  Hypericum  calycinum,  Veronica 
clethroides,  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Helenium  autumnale  striatum,  and  such 
other  showy  subjects. 

Pentstemons  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B., 
including  in  all  fifty-three  varieties,  covering  a  space  of  25  feet  by 
5  feet  broad.  The  exhibit  was  something  new,  or  at  least  had  freshness 
about  it  even  for  a  Shrewsbury  Show.  The  spikes  were  long  and  well 
flowered,  having  wide,  open,  bell-like  flowers  of  great  brilliancy.  Of 
the  more  distinctive  varieties  was  Auguste  Cain,  Legende,  Dr. 
Chantemesse,  Ambroise  Thomas,  M.  Donnett,  W.  Cuthbertson,  Miss 
Willmott,  Baden  Powell,  President  Carnot,  Aubur,  Captain  Marohand, 
Tom  Burnie,  and  Loregon  Larohy.  Relieved  by  the  gracefully 
reonrving  foliage  of  Cocos  and  Eulalia,  and  fringed  in  front  with 
Statice,  the  exhibit  was  highly  attractive.  Mr.  Geo.  Towndrow, 
Malvern  Link,  staged  an  immensely  effective  table  bearing  a  new 
variety  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  named  Beauty.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  an  excellent  bedder,  good  for  winter  flowering,  and  very 
robust  and  free  in  growth.  It  is  a  real  good  sort. 

A  tasty  group  consisting  of  Sweet  Peas,  Pompon  Dahlias,  Liliums, 
and  Hydrangeas,  with  Adiantums  between,  were  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons,  Sweet  Pea  and  Dahlia  specialists,  Shrewsbury.  Needless 
to  say  the  newest  and  finest  varieties  were  included. 

What  were  denoted  “  the  wonderful  Japanese  Pigmy  Trees,”  from 
Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  florists,  Shrewsbury,  were  forward,  and 
created  a  deal  of  attraction.  Further  south,  where  these  have  been 
repeatedly  seen,  their  novelty  and  attractiveness  has  passed,  yet  for 
some  purposes  they  may  lend  a  useful  presence.  The  collection  in  this 
instance  was  more  varied  than  we  have  formerly  seen  suoh  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son,  the  noted  fruit-growers  from  Sawbridge- 
worth,  Herts,  were  forward  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots.  These  were  shown  as  bush-trained  specimens,  and 
included  Degmar  and  Crimson  Guillaume  Peaohes,  Dryden  Nectarine, 
Transparent  Crab,  loaded  with  fruit,  pot  Vines,  heavily  laden,  together 
with  Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch  Apple  in  a  12-inch  pot,  bearing  eight  huge  and  well-coloured 
fruits.  Special  attention  was  directed  to  a  central  specimen  Peach  of 
Crimson  Guillaume  in  a  15-inoh  pot,  and  standing  fully  9  feet  high  ; 
the  tree,  a  finely  shaped  young  specimen,  upwards  of  a  hundred  fruits 
over  average  size  and  perfectly  finished.  In  front  of  the  pot  plants 
were  trays  of  Apples  and  other  fruits,  and  some  splendid  speoimen 
bunches  of  Muscat  and  other  Grapes.  The  whole  feature  was  one  of 
the  most  attractive  in  the  whole  Bhow.  The  King’s  Acre  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,  King’s  Acres,  Hereford,  had  an  honorary  exhibit  of  Apples  and 
other  fruits,  with  Tea  Roses  in  the  background. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  F.R.H.S.,  Worcester,  set  up  a  very  worthy  group 
of  hardy  cut  flowers  and  fruit.  The  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and 
Japanese  Wineberry  were  also  shown  laden  with  fruits.  He  also 
staged  Petunia  Brilliant,  a  dwarf  and  proliferous  bedding  plant. 
Many  varieties  of  Apples  were  shown  in  front,  and  boxes  of  selected 
Cactus  Dahlias  had  also  a  place.  The  hardy  flowers  were  all  seleot,  and 
proved  to  have  been  carefully  taken  in  the  beds  or  borders. 

Hobbies,  Ltd.  (Mr.  J.  Green),  of  Dereham,  made  a  very  fine  display 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  and  other  popular  flowers.  That 
beautiful  Sweet  Pea  Miss  Wilmott  was  represented  by  a  large  number 
of  bunohes  arranged  in  pyramidal  form,  as  were  one  or  two  others  of 
the  newer  varieties.  Some  hundreds  of  bunches  separately  named  were 
also  shown.  Two  large  pyramidal  mounds  of  Gloxinias,  set  up  with  a  pale 
blue  Statice  and  Gypsophila,  were  very  striking  and  pretty,  and  the 
Dereham  strain  of  this  popular  plant  is  evidently  an  excellent  one. 
Chrysanthemums  appear  to  be  very  early  this  season,  and  these,  with  a 
number  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses,  were  also  included. 
Rosa  rubrifolia  has  very  pretty  reddish  foliage,  and  should  be  a  fine 
thing  for  cutting  for  bouquets.  The  quaint  R.  viridiflora  was  shown 
here,  and  a  number  of  Tea  and  hybrid  Roses  in  fair  condition, 
considering  the  season.  The  main  feature  was  the  magnificent  display 
of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  for  which  the  firm  are  noted.  Scores  of 
handsome  varieties  were  shown  in  the  usual  pyramidal  bunches,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  how  few  of  the  heavy  petalled  sorts  are  now  brought 
forward.  Nearly  all  have  the  fine,  thread-like  petals,  slightly 
incurving  at  the  ends,  while  the  colouring  in  all  is  superb.  Lord 
Roberts  is  a  magnificent  creamy  white  variety,  shading  to  yellow  in 
the  centre.  Flamingo  is  a  remarkably  bright  scarlet,  while  Floradora, 
J.  W.  Fife,  Baden  Powell,  Artus,  Gaillard,  and  J.  W.  Wilkinson  are  all 
excellent  in  their  respective  colours.  Small  plants  and  Ferns  were 
prettily  arranged  between  the  flowers,  the  back  being  finished  with 


Cocos  Weddeliana,  altogether  a  charming  and  creditable  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Hinton  Bros,  of  Warwick  Nurseries,  Warwick,  had  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  seventy-four  bunohes  of  Sweet  Peas,  all  distinct.  They 
were  all  perfect  in  colour,  not  a  weak  or  second-rate  bunch  being 
included.  Royal  Rose  is  a  superb  flower,  clear  and  well  defined  ; 
Triumph  is  also  good,  that  pretty  venation  of  the  standard  being  well 
displayed ;  F.  A.  Hinton  is  a  charming  hooded  variety,  flaked  with 
crimson  on  a  rosy  white  ground,  and  Chancellor,  Mars,  Lovely,  and 
Agnes  Hinton  are  all  worthy  of  praise.  Indeed,  in  this  group  it  is 
difficult  to  single  out  any,  for  all  are  exquisite,  and  the  effect  of  the 
flowers  is  heightened  by  the  excellent  method  of  staging  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Hinton.  Long  tubular  metal  holders,  that  oome  apart  for 
storing  or  packing  pnrposes,  kept  the  bunohes  well  off  the  stage,  this 
being  draped  with  a  yellow  material,  a  few  sprays  of  foliage  being 
placed  on  it. 

The  veteran  Mr.  H.  Eckford  of  Wem  always  shows  well  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  his  fifty  or  so  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  were  set  up  in  a  very 
light  and  graceful  way.  They  were  in  long  glasses,  and  arranged  with 
a  few  ornamental  Grasses,  not  enough  to  take  from  the  Sweet  Peas, 
but  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  flatness.  Mr.  Eckford’s  flowers  are 
singularly  fresh  and  bright  for  the  season,  the  long  stout  stems  showing 
plainly  that  they  are  from  vigorous  healthy  plants.  The  popular 
Blanche  Burpee,  Gorgeous,  Gaiety,  Lord  Kenyon  (a  grand  thing), 
Royal  Rose,  and  Countess  of  Powis  were  among  the  best  shown.  Mr. 
Eckford  has  evidently  not  forsaken  his  old  love  the  Verbena,  some 
charming  bunches  of  this  showy  plant  being  exhibited  together  with 
some  excellent  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.  of  Chard  had  a  meritorious  exhibit  of 
vegetables  and  cut  flowers.  Of  the  former,  Somersetshire  Hero  Onion 
is  well  worthy  of  note,  the  bnlbs  being  of  immense  size,  and  apparently 
very  heavy  and  firm  ;  Exhibition  Carrot,  Al  Bean,  Matchless  Potato,  and 
Improved  Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  were  among  the  best  dishes,  and  they 
were  all  attractively  set  up.  Among  the  flowers  we  noted  some  excel¬ 
lent  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  Gladioli  in  all  the  most  popular  varieties,  but  too 
much  had  been  attempted  in  the  group,  and  in  consequence  it  had  rather 
a  jumbled  appearance.  Some  very  fine  double  Begonias  were  included, 
but  they  were  rather  travel-stained. 

The  Edwardian  table  and  room  decorations,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Edwards, 
of  Arnold,  Notts,  were  very  pretty,  and  covered  some  20  feet  of  staging. 
The  vases  and  epergnes  are  very  light  and  graceful,  making  the  work  of 
the  decorator  very  much  more  simple  and  effective  than  with  the  older 
forms  of  receptacle. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer  of  Rowledge,  Farnham,  showed  Cactus  and  Show 
Dahlias  in  his  usual  inimitable  form.  From  our  report  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  classes  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  quality  of  his  blooms  was 
high  to  have  secured  for  him  the  honours  he  captured. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  had  a  very  fine  bank  of 
plants,  consisting  principally  of  their  specialities  in  Caladiums,  backed 
up  by  Bamboos  and  a  few  pieces  of  Cocos  Weddeliana.  Caladium 
Roncador  is  a  very  fine  thing,  with  immense  dark  rose  leaves,  with  deep 
green  veins.  Oriflamme  is  a  lovely  species,  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  a  very  brilliant  flaming  red  with  a  green  margin.  Princess  Royal 
has  light  green  shaded  leaves,  with  bright  red  veins ;  and  Mrs.  Thos. 
Peed  has  a  red  centre,  with  shaded  green  margin.  W.  E.  Gladstone  is 
a  very  brilliant  red,  and  many  others  equally  good  may  be  named. 
About  seventy-five  plants,  all  of  specimen  size,  were  shown,  and  prettily 
grouped  with  Adiantum  cuneatum,  the  front  finished  with  Caladium 
argyrites  and  Eulalia  japonica. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons  of  Yeovil  set  up  an  effective  group 
of  Begonias  which  fortunately  were  not  orowded,  as  is  usual  with  this 
class  of  exhibits,  as  a  consequence  each  plant  and  flower  could  be 
distinctly  seen,  and  very  good  they  all  are.  The  pure  white  Masterpiece, 
General  Baden  Powell,  scarlet,  Marchioness  of  Bath,  and  a  number  of 
unnamed  seedlings  were  the  cream  of  the  double  varieties,  and  many  of 
the  singles  were  exquisite.  Miss  Gladys  Harkness,  red  with  a  white 
centre,  is  very  distinct.  Pallas  is  a  very  bright  scarlet,  as  is  Lord 
Kitchener,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  group. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.  of  Worcester  had  a  very  large  and  effective 
group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers,  comprising  fine  Lilies  in  variety, 
Crotons,  Bamboos,  and  a  few  Clematises.  Fine  bunches  of  cut 
Montbretias,  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and  plants  of  the  Golden  Cypress 
were  shown  in  front.  Rudbeckia  fulgida  is  a  very  fine  perennial,  with 
long,  drooping,  yellow  florets,  and  a  coppery  tinted  cone.  Eupatorium 
purpureum,  Eucomis  punctata,  Rudbeckia  maxima,  and  Statice  eximea 
were  also  shown,  and  some  fine  flowers  of  Nymphsea  ohromatella, 
Ellisiana,  and  Sulphureum.  Other  and  finer  forms  were  inoluded,  but 
were  hardly  open  at  the  time  of  visiting,  a  wise  precaution,  when  the 
heat  of  the  tents  was  considered. 

Mr.  Albert  Myers,  8utton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  had  an 
immense  and  imposing  display  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  in  pots  and  as 
cut  blooms,  together  with  Coleus  and  other  useful  decorative  plants. 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Son,  Brookfield  Nursery,  Birmingham,  staged  Phloxes 
in  very  liberal  array,  together  with  handsome  Delphiniums  and  other 
hardy  border  plants. 

From  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson) 
Guunersbury  House,  Acton,  London,  came  a  very  handsome  vase  of 
the  blue  Water  Lily  (Nymphsea  gigantea),  also  Amaryllis  Belladonna 
maxima  and  Sagittaria  japonica,  fll.-pl. 
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A  Lily-Pond  Garden. 


The  present  view  of  the  Water  Lily  pond  in  the  Earl  of  Ilchester’s 
beautiful  and  interesting  garden  at  Holland  House,  was  of  necessity 
held  over  when  the  gardens  were  described  and  portrayed  in  our  spring 
number  of  March  14th,  this  year.  The  Lily-“  pond  ”  is  seen  in  the 
centre,  and  consists  of  a  shallow  oval  basin  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  contains  Nymplseis.  A  very  much  larger  and  more  imposing 
basin,  with  fountain,  has  just  been  completed  on  the  south  front  of 
Holland  House,  from  a  design  by  his  lordship’s  head  gardener,  Mr. 
Charles  Dixon.  The  be-foliaged  tower  in  the  angle  of  the  view  presented 
on  the  next  page  forms  an  attractive  architectural  feature,  whioh  is 
readily  noticed  from  almost  any  part  of  the  grounds  on  the  northern  side. 
From  it  a  splendid  view  of  the  handsome  demesne,  surrounded  by 
lawns,  shrubbery  belts,  trees,  plant  borders,  rock  gardens,  and  the  old 
Dutch  garden  can  be  obtained.  The  beds  and  borders,  also  shown  in 
the  illustration,  are  filled  in  summer  with  the  ordinary  bedding  plants, 
and  suitable  spring  flowering  subjects  occupy  them  during  winter.  The 
Wistaria  will  be  observed  scrambling  profusely  over  the  columnar 
arches  supporting  the  tower,  and  the  Lime  tree  arches  are  seen  meeting 
it  at  right  angles.  Numerous  busts  of  celebrities  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Charleses  adorn  the  walls  of  an  open-air  corridor  facing  the  tower, 
and  running  parallel  with  the  archway  just  mentioned. 


Ciemttis  Coltnre. 


I  think  few  plants  have  yielded  such  a  glorious  harvest  to  the 
hybridiser  as  this  genus.  They  are  all  really  fine  plants,  and  what 
will  interest  amateur  readers  most  is  the  fact  that  they  are  perfectly 
hardy  and  well  adapted  to  the  cottager’s  garden,  and  will  grow  with 
equal  vigour  in  town  and  country.  Clematis  Jackmanni  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  me  one  year,  for  all  the  flowers  were  of  an 
immense  size,  and  nearly  all  had  six  petals  instead  of  four,  which  adds 
in  no  small  degree  to  its  beauty. 

It  is  as  adjuncts  to  town  gardens  that  I  wish  particularly  to  direct 
attention  to  the  hybrid  Clematis,  for  in  such  positions  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  seen  and  appreciated  by  everyone.  First  plant  a  number  of  the 
small  leaved  Ivies  or  Ampelopsis  Veitchi ;  either  of  these  will  attach 
themselves  closely  to  the  wall,  and  each  will  have  distinct  claims  to 
the  notice  of  plant  lovers.  The  Ampelopsis  will  clothe  the  wall 
with  its  deep  green  leaves,  which  in  the  autumn  will  assume  rich 
and  brilliant  shades  of  colour,  but  the  wall  will  ba  left  bare  in  the 
winter ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ivy  the  wall  will  be  clothed  with 
green  all  the  year. 

Whichever  be  chosen,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  pruned 
and  trimmed  close  to  the  wall ;  over  this  covering  the  Clematis  should 
be  trained,  and  the  rich  green  background  will  add  materially  to  the 
beauty,  and  quite  cover  the  blank  wall,  which  the  leaves  of  the 
Clematis  alone  would  not  do. 

The  Clematis,  however,  need  not  be  confined  to  the  single  purpose 
of  covering  walls,  for  they  are  equally  adapted  for  training  on  a 
verandah,  porch,  or  trelliswork;  or  they  may  be  trained  upon  pillars 
and  festooned  together.  In  this  way  I  have  grown  many  varieties 
with  great  success,  and  amongst  others  those  depicted  on  page  181, 
which  are  C.  rubra,  marmorata,  and  Fair  Rosamond.  The  latter,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  is  a  fine  flower.  It  is  a  bluish  white 
in  colour,  and  has  a  wine-red  bar  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
sepals  nearly  to  the  apex.  It  is  very  free  blooming,  and  may  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  cultivation. 

Again,  for  scrambling  over  ruins,  rockwcrk,  natural  or  artificial, 
they  are  excellent,  and  equally  at  home.  Another  use  to  which  they 
may  be  applied  is  for  massing  in  large  beds  on  the  lawn,  where  they 
scon  cover  the  soil,  and  with  a  little  attention  produce  an  astonishing 
effect.  Indeed,  I  may  sum  up  their  good  qualities  in  these  words— 
they  are  perfectly  hardy,  quick  in  growth,  require  but  little  attention, 
may  be  purchased  reasonably  from  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co., 
\\  orcester,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  large  flowers  of  rich  and  varied 
hues,  which  continue  in  lull  perfection  for  several  months. 

To  insure  success  with  these  Clematises,  plant  them  in  a  mixture 
of  good  turfy  loam,  well  decomposed  leal  mould,  and  some  thoroughly 
decayed  manure  ;  let  this  compost  be  turned  frequently  with  a  spade 
to  insure  its  becoming  thoroughly  mixed,  and  in  spring,  when 
vegetation  is  reviving,  give  a  good  mulching  of  manure  and  leaf 
mould.  During  the  flowering  season  they  should  enjoy  occasional 
waterings  with  weak  liquid  manure.— F. 


Rose  Cogitations. 


The  pruning  of  climbing,  pillar,  or  what  are  more  generally  known 
as  “  garden  ”  Roses,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  details  to  attend 
to  in  the  obtaining  of  success  with  this  charming  sjction.  The  point 
at  the  6tart  of  growth'is  to  induce  the  plants  to  push  away  rapidly  and 
to  mature  their  growth  thoroughly,  as  this  section  is  not  like  the 
ordinary  Tea  Rose  or  H.P.,  flowering,  as  they  do,  from  the  current 
season’s  growth  entirely.  Instead,  then,  of  leaving  the  pruning  of 
climbing  vigorous  growing  sorts  until  the  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  Tea 
varieties,  it  is  much  better  to  prune  at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September.  The  branches  and  shoots  retained  then  have  a  much  better 
opportunity  of  giving  a  fuller  crop  of  blossom  the  following  year,  as 
the  growth  is  more  readily  ripened  by  additional  space,  air,  and  sunshine 
which  the  shoots  obtain. 

The  point  is  to  out  away  all  weakly  growth  and  branches  three 
years  old,  laying  in  the  vigorous  growths  of  the  current  season,  as  from 
these  the  finest  trusses  of  bloom  are  obtained,  especially  in  the  oaBe  of 
Crimson  Rambler,  Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar,  and  Myrianthes  Reaoncule, 
oommonly  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters  Rose.  After  pruning,  if  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  the  roots  being  at  all  dry,  give  the  soil  suoh  a  soaking 
that  every  root  will  be  made  moist.  This  will  enable  the  plants  to  make 
their  final  growth,  and  plump  up  their  buds  in  suoh  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  best  results  next  season. 

Liquid  manure  for  Roses  is  not  employed  nearly  as  much  as  its 
merits  deserve ;  no  stimulant  that  I  know  is  so  easily  applied  or  so 
efficacious,  and  is  easily  obtained.  What  other  manure  or  aid  artificially 
employed  will  assist  the  developing  of  such  growth,  leaves,  and,  lastly, 
blossom,  as  liquid  manure  ?  I  would  ask.  The  drainings  from  the  cow¬ 
sheds,  stables,  and  piggeries  are,  of  course,  the  easier  obtained ;  but  it 
is  not  every  amateur  cultivator  who  is  possessed  of  such  means.  The 
remedy,  then,  is  to  obtain  animal  manure  of  some  kind,  such  as  cow, 
sheep,  or  horse  droppings,  place  them  in  a  bag  along  with  a  quarter 
portion  of  soot  in  a  tank  of  clear  water.  The  water  passing  through 
the  bag  will  extract  the  manurial  properties  from  the  manure.  Tb-'s 
applied  to  the  roots  of  the  Roses  liberally  will  give  a  fillip  to  the 
growth. 

Roses  upon  their  own  roots  is  an  interesting  method  of  cultivating 
this  favourite  flower.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  vigour  in  varieties ; 
some  sorts  appear  to  require  the  aid  of  an  added  stock  to  give  the  best 
results,  while  some  others  will  flourish  amazingly  when  growing  upon 
their  own  roots.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  taken  off  with  a  “  heel”  and  inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold 
frame,  the  frame  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  week  or  two  until 
oallussing  has  made  good  progress.  Sprinkle  the  cuttings  occasionally 
to  keep  them  fresh  and  to  prevent  the  leaves  falling  off  prematurely,  as 
the  longer  the  leaves  are  retained  the  more  certainty  there  is  of 
obtaining  a  good  strike. 

The  bulk  of  the  vigorous-growing  varieties  will  succeed  from 
cuttings;  for  instance,  sorts  like  Baroness  Rothsohild,  Magna  Charta, 
La  France,  John  Hopper,  Edouard  Morren,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing.  In 
the  climbing  section  there  are  many  varieties  that  succeed  propagated 
in  this  way,  notably  Crimson  Rambler,  Rmunculoides,  Felioite  Perpetue, 
and  Aimee  Vibert.  Rose  Reve  d’Or  is  a  magnificent  variety  when 
properly  managed,  although  many  persons  complain  about  its  shyness  in 
flowering.  I  lately  saw  a  magnificent  example  of  this  Rose.  It  was 
planted  alongside  of  a  high  wire  fence  faoing  eastward ;  the  main 
branches  were  trained  thinly,  and  from  these  a  vigorous  annual  crop  of 
shoots  are  obtained  whioh  terminate  with  a  full  crop  of  blossom  at  the 
point  of  each  shoot. 

Growing  Roses  in  masses  of  one  variety  is  an  effective  method 
where  space  admits  of  it,  especially  when  the  surroundings  are  of  grass. 
As  a  “  setting  ”  for  almost  any  colour,  grass  has  no  equal  in  oolour 
contrast.  For  the  benefit  of  intending  Rose  planters  in  the  coming 
autumn  I  append  the  names  of  a  few  varieties  that  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  Persian  Yellow  Brier,  with  its  dense  mass  of  deep 
yellow  blooms  borne  on  plants  of  a  semi-weeping  character,  with  dark 
stems  and  deep  green  leaves,  is  as  fine  an  object  in  the  garden  early  in 
June  as  it  is  possible  to  see.  Madame  Georges  Bruant,  belonging  to  the 
Ramanos  or  Rugosa  section,  is  another  oharmiog  variety  for  massing; 
its  pure  white  semi-double  blossoms  contrast  so  well  with  its  deep 
green  foliage,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  flowering  perpetually. 

Marie  Pave  belongs  to  the  section  known  as  miniature  or  Fairy 
Roses,  but  it  really  grows  much  too  strong  for  that  section.  A  stout 
bush  planted  here  less  than  two  years  since  is  now  a  yard  through,  and 
nearly  as  high.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  grown  much 
more  than  it  is.  The  pure  white  blossoms  are  not  only  shapely  in 
themselves,  but  are  produced  in  the  utmost  profusion.  It  has  the 
merit,  too,  of  being  a  continuous  flowering  variety  ;  a  mass  of  it  would 
be  a  fine  objeot  in  any  garden.  Of  all  Roses  for  massing  none  is  more 
effective  than  Annosa  in  the  Chinese  section,  the  rosy  pink  tinted 
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blossoms  are  continuously  present  on  vigorous  plants.  A  full  crop 
of  blossom,  too,  may  be  had  right  through  the  autumn  months  by 
cutting  rather  hard  back  a  batch  of  the  plants  flowering  in  June.  A 
new  crop  of  shoots  are  then  made,  following  with  a  batch  of  pleasing 
flowers  in  November,  and  still  later  if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe. 

Besides  Carmine  Pillar,  which  I  regard  as  the  most  effective  of  all 
single  flowered  Roses,  Birdou  Job  deserves  every  encouragement  to  be 
grown  in  a  mass.  Although  it  is  not,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking  a  single 
variety,  it  is  nearly  so,  and  cannot  be  classed  in  any  other  section.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is,  in  spite  of  the 
horror  some  persons  profess  against  all  Roses  approaching  the  single 
foim.  Bardou  Job  planted  in  a  mass,  pruned  hard  back  in  spring,  and 
encouraged  to  grow  vigorously,  will  hardly  ever  be  without  blossoms 
until  well  into  the  autumn.  The  colour  is  an  intense  orimson  with  a 
lustrous  dark  velvety  suffusion.  Fellenburgh,  the  dark  crimson  China, 


Anna  Maria  de  Montravel  and  Gloire  de  Polyantha  cannot  be  omitted. 
The  former  has  such  shapely  blossoms  as  well  as  quantity  that  it  at 
once  attracts  attention.  The  latter  is  white  in  its  base,  deeply  flushed 
and  tinted  with  rose.  Many  more  varieties  might  be  added,  but 
sufficient  space  has  already  been  taken  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  my  views  on  the  question  of  the  massing  of  Roses  in 
separate  colours. 

One  more  cogitation  and  I  must  cease,  for  this  issue  at  any  rate. 
The  varieties  representing  Wiohuriana  are  gradually  coming  to  the 
front.  There  is  something  so  novel  in  the  manner  of  growth,  creeping 
as  they  do  close  to  the  ground  and  blossoming  so  freely  at  the  same 
time.  In  a  cut  state  the  bloom3  do  not  last  long  ;  they  are,  however, 
specially  fragrant  in  their  perfume.  To  allow  them  to  run  along  the 
ground  is  not  the  best  way  to  utilise  this  type,  as  with  the  first  heavy 
shower  the  flowers  are  splashed  and  spoilt.  In  the  case,  also,  of  their 
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is  a  superb  variety  for  this  form  of  treatment ;  no  Rose  that  I  know 
gives  a  greater  profusion  of  blossom.  Where  a  huge  mass  of  a  second  pure 
white  are  required  in  June,  Madame  Plantier  is  worthy  of  attention. 

Gruss  an  Teplitz  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  bright  coloured 
garden  ”  Roses  we  have,  continuing  to  flower  long  into  the  autumn. 
The  bright  scarlet  crimson  of  its  flowers  harmonise  so  well  with  the 
deep  tinted  leaves.  Gustave  R9gis  in  a  mass  gives  a  wealth  of  long 
pointed  buds  with  a  coppery  yellow  tint.  As  the  blooms  expand  the 
inner  side  of  the  petals  is  a  pale  yellow.  Perhaps  this  Rose  has  the 
largest  individual  petals  of  any  variety,  oertainly  they  are  immensely 
proportioned.  Papa  Gontier  I  have  before  alluded  to  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  as  being  one  of  the  finest  varieties  we  have  for  garden 
decoration.  To  se  >  a  bed  containing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  plants, 
and  all  in  the  picture  of  health,  is  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  The  bright 
rosy  orimsou  buds  are  especially  effective  in  a  cut  state.  The  foliage, 
too,  is  s.out,  and  especially  dark  green  in  colour.  Where  smaller 
growing  varieties  are  required  for  edgings  or  other  special  positions, 


being  mulched  with  manure  to  protect  the  roots  from  drought,  the  birds 
are  sure  to  disturb  the  mulching,  covering  the  fljwers  and  often  the 
plants  too.  Cultivated  as  tall  standards  on  the  ordinary  Brier  or 
Manetti,  allowing  the  branches  to  droop  at  will,  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  displaying  this  charming  type  of  Rose.  For  covering  a 
sloping  bank  in  a  sunny  position  they  are  suitable  planted  in  stiff 
retentive  soil,  afterwards  covering  the  soil  with  stones  to  protect  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  from  rain  splashep.  The  stones,  too,  will  maintain 
the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  thus  enabling  the  plants  to  grow  away 
uninterruptedly  should  a  spell  of  dry  weather  set  in. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  type  there  are  now  several  other 
vaiieties: — Lucida,  glauoous  reddish  foliage  with  bright  red  flowers; 
Pink  Roamer,  pink  with  a  silvery  white  centre  and  orange-red  stamens ; 
South  Orange  Perfection,  double  rosy  blush  flowers  whioh  change  to 
white;  Universal  Favo  irite,  double  pink;  and  Manda’s  Triomphe,  a 
strong  ereot-growing  variety  with  pure  white  double  blossoms,  a  good 
companion  to  Universal  Favourite. — E.  Molyneux. 
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Appointment. — Mr.  Gerald  Carroll,  late  head  gardener  at  Dornden, 
Dublin,  has  been  appointed  in  the  same  capacity  by  Andrew  Jameson, 
Esq.,  of  Sutton,  same  county,  and  takes  up  his  new  charge  on 
November  1st. 

Horticultural  Register.  —  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris’s 
“  Register  of  nurseries,  market  gardens,  farms,  florists’  seed  businesses, 
and  partnerships  to  be  let  or  sold,”  dated  August,  1901,  has  been  issued. 
Their  address  is  67  and  68,  Cbeapside,  London,  E.C. 

Boston  Dahlia  Show. — We  notice  that  the  dates  for  this  popular 
event  are  fixed  for  Thursday,  September  12th.  Medals  and  certificates 
are  offered,  besides  some  £30  in  prizes.  Application  should  be  made 
to  Mr.  Prank  Waite,  Boston,  Linos.,  who  is  the  hon.  sec. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  27tb, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  “  Garden  Manures”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Baker,  A.R.C.S.,  at 
three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  August  13th,  eighteen  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  706  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  Cumbrian  and  Cheshire  Mushroom  Crop.  —  The 

Mushroom  crop  in  Cumberland  is  heavier  than  it  has  been  for  years, 
and  the  old-lying  grass  lands  and  green  meadows  are  being  scoured  by 
large  bands  of  people  out  of  work  and  others,  who  find  fairly  lucrative 
employment  in  the  gathering  of  the  edible  fungus.  The  Mushrooms 
are  bought  in  the  towns  by  dealers,  and  despatched  to  the  larger 
provincial  markets.  So  plentiful  is  the  fungus  that  cartload  over 
cartload  has  been  brought  into  the  towns,  and  at  Wigton  the  price 
has  fallen  from  2s.  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  to  Is.  In  some 
districts  of  Cheshire  the  crop  is  also  an  unusually  large  one,  many  of 
the  samples  being  of  an  extraordinary  size. 

Variorum. — The  death  of  Mr.  William  Galbraith  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  of  Mr.  John  Kinnear,  Philadelphia.  Both  were  men  of  note 
in  the  States,  wherein  they  laboured,  and  both  were  natives  of  Scotland. 
Judging  from  the  frequent  obituary  notices  of  men  of  British  origin 
who  have  spent  their  lives  as  horticulturists  in  America,  we  oonclude 
that  Americans  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  “  Old  Country  ”  for  a  large 
section  of  its  progress  in  gardening.  *  *  The  Tree  Planting 

Association  of  New  York  reports  that  since  January  1st  it  has  planted 
931  trees  in  the  streets  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  and  1949  in  other 
boroughs  of  the  greater  city,  making  a  total  of  2880  trees.  *  #  It  is 

now  gravely  proposed  by  the  Park  Commissioners  of  New  York  to  make 
the  confined  wild  animals  more  home-like  by  surrounding  them  with 
paintings  of  the  jungle  growths  of  their  native  haunts!  How  is  that 
for  humanity  run  mad  ?  *  *  The  loss  to  New  York  State  annually 

from  insects  is  estimated  at  26,000,000  dols.,  while  to  the  entire  nation 
the  losses  reach  300,000,000  dols.  The  saddest  fact,  however,  is  that, 
almost  all  this  could  be  saved  if  proper  methods  of  control  were 
universally  exercised. 

The  Will  of  the  Bate  Miss  Ormerod  LL.L. —  The  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Ormerod  has  recently  been  proved.  It  is  dated  July  17th 
1900.  The  total  estate  has  been  valued  at  £52,041  19s.  gross,  and 
£51,582  13s.  nett.  Miss  Ormerod  bequeaths  to  the  governing  body  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  £5000  for  the  University;  to  her  secretary 
and  housekeeper,  Anne  Hartwell,  £5000  ;  to  three  servants,  £200  each  ; 
to  Dr.  Eustace  Henry  Lipscomb  and  Mr.  Edmund  Kell  Blyth,  executors 
of  her  will,  £500  eaoh ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pritchard  Newman,  of  54, 
Hatton  Garden,  lithographer,  the  other  executor,  £100,  and  to  him  also, 
in  recognition  of  his  valuable  service,  £2000,  and  the  copyright  of  all 
her  works,  and  the  copies  of  her  works  in  the  possession  of  his  firm  of 
West,  Newman,  &  Co.,  and  of  the  publishers,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co., 
and  all  of  her  collections.  But  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Newman 
in  her  lifetime,  the  testatrix  bequeathed  her  copyright  and  collections 
and  £2000  to  the  Edinburgh  University  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  the  ravages  of  injurious  insects.  She  bequeathed  to  Professor 
Wallace  £1000  and  her  book  of  documents,  reciting  the  circumstances 
of  her  obtaining  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  Various  legacies  are 
left  to  private  friends  and  relatives. 


Royal  Appointments. — We  learn  that  royal  warrants  have  been 
granted  to  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  of  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  appointing 
them  seedsmen  to  his  Majesty  the  King  ;  to  Messrs.  Little  &  Ballantyne, 
Carlisle;  and  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotio  Nursery,. 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  MacKellar, —  Mr.  MacKellar,  the  head 
gardener  at  Sandringham,  on  leaving  to  take  up  the  duties  of  head 
gardener  to  the  King  at  Frogmore,  was  presented  by  the  garden  staff 
and  other  friends  at  Sandringham  with  a  solid  silver  tea  service,  which 
was  formally  handed  over  to  him  by  Sir  Dighton  Probyn. 

Trade  Notes  :  Hartley  6c  Sugden's  Boilers. — The  new 
catalogue  of  the  above  Halifax  firm  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  the 
result  of  long  experience  and  careful  study  of  the  business  of  making 
heating  apparatus  boilers.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  boilers 
on  pages  8,  10,  16,  and  22.  These  are  the  newest  designs,  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  heating  the  larger  class  of  buildings.  They  are 
exceedingly  economical  in  fuel,  a  large  surface  being  presented  to  the- 
flames  in  the  firebox,  and  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  occupy  little 
room.  In  the  other  pages  are  found  various  designs  of  boilers  adapted 
to  special  purposes.  Their  oontinned  use  over  a  long  period  proves 
their  adaptability  to  the  purposes  intended.  They  are  not  only  for  the 
heating  of  buildings  of  all  sizes,  but  also  for  the  heating  of  greenhouses 
and  other  horticultural  buildings,  and  for  providing  steam  for  cooking, 
agricultural  and  motor  purposes.  These  boilers  are  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  and  therefore  are  not  as  liable  to  fracture  and  failure  as 
cast  iron  ones. 

Presentation  to  T.  H.  Cook. — Recently,  at  Aberlady,  a  large 
meeting  was  held  to  do  honour  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook,  Gosford,  prtvious  to 
his  leaving  for  Sandringham.  Mr.  Connor,  Craigielaw,  presided,  and, 
after  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  his  successful  career  as  a  gardener,, 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Cook  in  name  of  many  subscribers  a  handsome 
mounted  oak  tea  tray,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — “  Presented 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  by  his  fellow  servants  on  his  leaving  Gosford  for 
Sandringham,  August,  1901.”  This  gift  was  accompanied  by  a  hot- 
water  jug,  cake  basket,  and  ten  volumes  of  “  Chambers’  Encyclopaedia  ” 
from  the  same  donors.  Mr.  Sclater,  Edinburgh,  after  making  a  few 
felicitous  remarks,  handed  over  a  beautifully  chased  solid  silver  salver 
and  purse  of  sovereigns  in  name  of  Aberlady  and  other  subscribers, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : — “  Presented  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Cook  by 
his  Aberlady  and  other  friends,  on  the  ocoasion  of  his  appointment  to 
be  chief  gardener  at  Sandringham  to  his  Majesty  the  King,  August, 
1901.”  On  Monday,  Lord  Wemyss  personally  presented  Mr.  Cook  with 
a  very  handsome  inlaid  timepieoe,  with  the  inscription,  “  Presented  by 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss  to  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  on  his  leaving  Gosford  for 
Sandringham,  August,  1901.” 

Legal  Notes  :  The  Erection  of  Wire  Fencing-. — “  The  North 
British  Agriculturist  ”  gives  a  record  of  the  following  case  : — “  General 
Lockhart  of  CambuBnethan  House,  Wishaw,  is  the  owner  of  the  farm  of 
Upper  Carnbarns,  which  is  let  on  lease  to  Mr.  Nichol  Hamilton.  In 
the  lease  the  tenant  is  given  special  permission  to  grow  fruit,  and  at  the 
present  time  he  has  something  like  50  acres  under  Strawberries  and 
Rasps.  The  farm  is  surrounded  and  intersected  by  plantations,  and 
soon  after  beginning  to  grow  Strawberries  the  tenant  found  that  the 
rabbits  from  the  plantations  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  his  crop. 
Before  entering  on  the  farm,  one  or  more  fields  had  been  partially 
fenoed  with  wire  netting,  and  this  netting  the  tenant  bought  from  his 
predecessor.  Soon  after  entry  he  erected  other  portions,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  most  of  his  fields  so  protected.  The  landlord,  in 
raising  the  present  action,  asks  that  the  tenant  be  prevented  from 
erecting  more  wire  netting,  and  that  he  remove  all  that  has  already  been 
erected,  on  the  ground  that  the  erection  of  the  wire  netting  confines 
the  game  to  the  plantations,  and  prevents  them  from  getting  the  run 
of  the  farm.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  lease  whioh  binds  the  tenant  to 
preserve  the  game.  The  action  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1900,  but 
from  several  causes  a  decision  has  only  now  been  given.  It  is  as 
follows : — The  Sheriff  finds  that  the  defender  is  tenant  of  Upper 
Carnbarns  Farm,  belonging  to  pursuer ;  that  in  terms  of  his  lease  he  is 
bound  to  protect  and  preserve  the  game  on  these  lands ;  that  he  has 
since  he  became  tenant  ereoted  wire  netting  round  the  fields  numbered 
107,  108,  109,  310,  427,  and  446  on  the  ordnapce  survey  map  produoed 
in  process ;  that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting  in  breach  of  his  lease  above- 
mentioned  ;  therefore,  ordains  the  defender  to  remove  the  wire  netting 
erected  by  him  round  these  fields,  in  terms  of  the  first  conclusion  of 
the  prayer  of  the  petition,  within  fourteen  days  from  this  date,  reserving 
to  pronounce  further ;  and  decerns,  and  grants  leave  to  appeal.” 
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The  Fruiting  of  Oaks.— In  the  manner  of  fruiting,  Oaks  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  those  that  bear  acorns  on  the  young  shoots 
of  the  same  season,  and  those  that  hear  them  on  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  j  ear’s  growth.  In  the  latter  case  the  aoornB  are  formed  a 
year  in  advance  of  their  starting  to  perfect  themselves,  being  in  an 
embryo  state  for  twelve  months.  In  the  former  class  are  the  white  and 
the  Chestnut  [Oak  and  others,  while  the  latter  is  represented  by  the 
well-known'red  and  the  scarlet  Oak.  These  two,  says  Joseph  MeehaD, 
the  red  and  the  scarlet,  are  very  full  this  season  of  developing  acorns, 
but  have  no  embryo  ones  for  next  year. 

loganberry  Jam. — The  Loganberry  is  the  berry  j oar  excellent 
for  jellies  and  jam  on  account  of  its  tart  qualities.  Its  flavour  in  jam 
is  fine  and  its  cplour  very  bright.  This  is  my  recipe  : — Gather  the 
berries  before  they  turn  dark,  when  they  are  red  ;  crush  them  ;  to  each 
cup  of'crushed  berries  add  one  cup  of  the  best  sugar,  stir  for  some  time 
until  the  sugar  is  all  melted,  set  out  in  a  strong  sun,  if  this  is  possible, 
for  three  hours.  Set  over  a  brisk  fire  and  stir  slowly  and  let  boil  for 
three  or  four  minutes  only,  pour  in  jam  jars  or  jelly  glasses,  if  for 
immediate  use,  and  seal.  If  handled  in  this  way  the  juice  will  be  bright 
and  the[flavour  fine;  long  cooking  turns  the  jam  dark  and  kills  the 
fresh  flavour. 

Water  Elites  a  Neglected  Feature  of  Gardening, — The 

presence  of  small  streams  or  brooks  in  the  grounds  of  suburban 
residences  is  not  uncommon,  yet  attempts  to  make  good  use  of  them  by 
cultivating"  a  few  aquatic  plants,  particularly  those  deliciously  fragrant 
Water', Lilies  so  insistently  sought  in  their  native  haunts,  are  extremely 
few.  These'^hardy  flowers,  says  “  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  are  easily  grown 
and  of^less  care  than  most  garden  flowers  ;  while  the  pleasing  results 
are  in  greater  proportion.  Nymph  sea  odorata  is  the  fragrant  white 
flowered  one'above  referred  to.  N.  lutea  is  a  desirable  yellow  species 
of  similar  type.  Both  are  easily  obtained  and  grown. 

Wistarias  In  Pots. —The  Wistaria  may  be  readily  secured  by 
layering  during  the  early  summer  months,  using  the  runners  which 
the  old  plants  usually  send  out  freely  from  the  base.  After  having 
rooted  they  may  be  tied  up  and  stopped  at  the  height  desired.  That 
winter  [they  must  be  housed  or  at  least  protected  from  hard  freezing. 
They  should  be  planted  out  the  next  spring,  and  restricted  to  from  four  to 
six  breaks  at  the  top,  and  should  be  kept  pinched  back  to  from  four  to  six 
leaves  as  fast  as  they  grow.  They  should  be  potted  after  the  second 
year,  as'they  make  long  roots  in  the  open  ground.  The  second  year 
after  being  potted  the  plants  should  flower.  In  answer  to  the  several 
questions,  the  plants  are  dwarfed  by  pinching  the  young  growth  ;  they 
need  no  greenhouse,  as  they  are  hardy ;  they  need  only  an  ordinary 
potting  soil,  but  rather  more  moisture  and  feeding  than  most  plants 
after  being  established  in  pots.  Wistarias  may  be  kept  in  pots  in  a 
cellar  over.winter,  with  a  temperature  of  from  30°  to  45°,  with  plenty  of 
ventilation  in  suitable  weather.  They  flower  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

The  McDonald  Berry. — This  most  valuable  new  berry  is  of 
Texas  origin.  It  is  a  tree  Dewberry,  that  is,  it  grows  into  a  powerful 
upright  bush,  very  rigid  and  stout,  and  throws  out  hundreds  of  lateral 
branches  which  hang  and  droop  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  Wherever 
these  branches  touch  the  ground,  they  take  root  and  form  new  plants. 
This  berry  cannot  be  equalled  for  productiveness,  as  a  single  plant 
will  yield  on  an  average  of  20  quarts  of  perfect  fruit  to  a  plant.  Another 
most  wonderful  feature  is  its  extreme  earliness,  as  it  ripens  its  fruit 
a  week  earlier  than  the  earliest  Dewberries.  Its  bright  green  foliage 
is  retained  throughout  the  hottest  weather,  and  in  California  it  is  a 
perpetual  evergreen.  The  berries  are  of  enormous  size,  deliciously 
sweet,  and  highly  flavoured,  in  fact  their  flavour  is  wonderful,  so 
melting,  rioh,  and  sweet,  like  our  best  wild  Blackberries.  It  is  a 
remarkably  vigorous  grower,  and  stands  heat  and  oold  alike.  In  oolour 
it  is  a  sparkling  black.  It  is  a  most  excellent  shipper,  and  will  carry 
in  perfect  condition  hundreds  of  miles.  This  berry  will,  I  think,  after 
its  merits  become  better  known,  be  very  extensively  planted,  as  early 
fruits  are  the  greatest  money  makers. — S.  L.  Watkins  (in  “  American 
Gardening.”) 


Elder  Berries. — The  Elder  has  been  grown  in  Great  Britain  from 
very  ancient  times.  From  the  days  of  Hippocrates  it  has  been  famous 
for  its  medicinal  properties.  Germvn  writers  have  described  it  “  a 
magazine  of  physio.”  In  Germany  it  is  regarded  with  much  respeot. 
The  bruised  leaves  worn  in  the  hat  or  rubbed  on  the  faoe  will  keep 
the  flies  away.  The  juice  of  5  lbs.  of  crushed  berries  simmered  with 
1  lb.  of  white  sugar  is  excellent  for  colds.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
should  be  taken  at  bedtime  in  a  tumbler  of  hot  water.  Old  John 
Evelyn  declares  that  “  if  its  remedies  were  fully  known,  I  cannot  tell 
what  our  countrymen  would  ail.”  Elderberry  cordial  should  be 
procurable  at  most  herbal  stores. 

Double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut. — The  large  growth  of  Horse 
Chestnut  trees,  their  handsome  foliage  and  grand  fljwer  spikes,  place 
them  in  the  forefront  of  desirable  trees  for  planting.  In  early  spring, 
when  the  fresh  foliage  is  well  developed,  there  is  no  more  handsome 
tree.  The  common  European  Horse  Chestnut,  Hippocastanum,  exists 
in  some  double-flowered  forms,  and  these  are  very  handsome  and 
desirable.  As  is  generally  known,  double  flowers  are  more  lasting  than 
single  ones,  probably  because  of  no  fertilisation  taking  place,  owing  to 
lack  of  stamens.  Besides  the  gain  in  the  lasting  of  the  flowers,  the 
panicles  themselves  are  very  pretty.  Nurserymen  list  a  double  white 
and  a  double  red  variety.  To  inorease  these  double-flowered  sorts 
budding  is  usually  resorted  to,  and  in  this  vioinity  the  month  of  July 
finds  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  good  condition  for  the  work.  Another 
one  usually  increased  in  the  same  way  is  H.  rubicunda,  the  red  flowered 
Horse  Chestnut.  This  lovely  sort  oan  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  to  get 
seeds  from  a  tree  of  it  is  quite  uncommon. 

Rambler  Rose  Queen  Alexandra. — One  of  the  gold  medals 
awarded  this  year  by  the  National  Rose  Society  at  its  metropolitan 
exhibition  on  July  4th  was  bestowed  upon  the  new  rambler  Rose,  of 
which  we  furnish  a  much  reduoed  illustration  on  page  183.  This  is  a 
variety  that  has  certainly  “  come  to  stay,”  to  smploy  an  oft-repeated 
expression.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitoh  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  from 
a  cross  between  Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa  multiflora  simplex. 
Both  parents  have  had  impression,  though  the  Crimson  Rambler  habit  is 
strongly  shown  by  the  vigour  of  the  wood  growth  and  the  healthy 
luxuriance  of  the  foliage.  The  flowers  are  rose  pink,  and  for  other 
characters  the  reader  need  only  study  our  figure.  It  will  there  be  seen 
how  profuse  the  massive  pyramidal  clusters  are.  Many  folks  do  not 
wholly  appreciate  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  Crimson  Rambler,  and 
have  frequently  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  pink  Rambler  would  be 
better.  Now  we  have  it.  There  is  thus  a  crimson  Rambler,  a  pink 
Rambler  (Queen  Alexandra),  a  white  Rambler  (Thalia),  and  a  yellow 
Rambler  (Aglaia).  Some  may  say  that  Euphrosyne  has  prior  claim  to 
be  called  the  “  Pink  Rambler,”  and  indeed  it  has,  but  it  is  not  a 
“  Rambler”  like  the  variety  Queen  Alexandra. 

Xvy-covered  Trees. — In  a  personal  letter  from  a  friend  inquiry 
is  made  as  to  the  wisdom  of  permitting  English  Ivy  to  climb  up  a 
living  tree.  I  have  told  him,  says  Joseph  Meehan,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  against  it  while  the  Ivy  confines  itself  to  the  trunk  and 
main  branohes ;  but  the  vine  must  not  be  permitted  to  overlap  the 
foliage  of  its  supporter.  The  covering  of  the  trunk  is  of  no  injury  at 
all,  but  it  does  not  need  saying  to  the  thoughtful  that  to  smother  up 
foliage  is  to  kill  it.  The  use  of  Ivy  for  the  above  named  purpose  is 
quite  common  in  Europe ;  and  the  grand  old  trees,  with  their  trunks 
heavily  clothed  with  living  green,  adds  oharm  to  their  surroundings. 
Having  in  mind  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  the  Ivy  is  quite  hardy. 
In  winters  of  severe  freezing  and  strong  sunlight  the  foliage  will 
“  scorch  ”  when  the  vine  is  on  the  south  side,  but  the  wood  rarely 
suffers.  On  all  other  situations  there  is  no  harm  at  all  experienced. 
Many  of  the  varieties  of  this  Ivy  have  very  pretty  foliage,  some  of  the 
leaves  being  so  finely  divided  as  to  merit  almost  the  name  of  Fern-leaf. 
While  on  the  subject  of  vines  on  trees,  what  a  beautiful  object  an  old 
decaying  tree  becomes  when  a  Virginia  Creeper,  a  Flowering  Grape,  or 
some  similar  vine,  is  permitted  to  clamber  over  it !  In  some  of  our 
public  parks,  as  well  as  in  our  woods,  such  sights  are  to  be  seen,  and 
they  add  a  great  oharm  to  the  surroundings.  The  Virginia  Creeper  is 
particularly  desirable  on  account  of  the  long,  pendent  shoots  it  makes, 
hanging  down  many  feet  from  the  main  body.  Pretty  sight  as  these 
strings  of  foliage  are  in  summer,  their  autumn  brilliancy  of  oolour  far 
surpasses  it.  The  Flowering  Grape  alone  should  be  employed  where  a 
Grape  is  desired.  Then  the  sheet  of  green  whioh  the  foliage  forms,  the 
delicious  odour  and  the  shade  are  all  ours,  without  the  fruit,  whioh  is 
not  desirable  where  ornament  and  beauty  are  alone  our  aim. 
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Hardy  Flower  Notes. 


As  the  seasons  go  and  come,  so  pass  away  and  return  our  flowers. 
The  beauties  of  the  eaily  summer  and  of  the  midsummer  days  have 
lost  their  freshness,  aud  we  are  amid  the  golden  wealth  of  the  early 
autumn.  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  and  other  half-hardy 
flowers  join  with  annuals  in  proclaiming  their  value,  and  in  telling  how 
much  our  gardens  owe  to  their  colouring  and  their  grace.  As  for  the 
truly  hardy  flowers,  there  is  one  of  those  pauses  in  their  display  which 
are  visible  every  now  and  again  to  those  who  live  their  lives  among 
them,  and  see  the  perpetual  changes  which  they  give.  Not  that  there 
is  a  chasm  ;  it  is  only  a  depression  for  a  time,  and  it  has  been  deepened 
by  so  much  dry 
weather.  Now, 
however,  we  see 
the  breaking  out 
of  the  fresh  dis¬ 
play,  for  buds 
are  bursting  and 
swelling,  and 
showing  their 
colours,  to  tell  of 
the  later  yellow 
composites,  and 
of  the  soft  display 
of  the  Michael¬ 
mas  Daisies  now 
on  the  way.  We 
look  daily,  too, 
for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first 
Colchicums  and 
autumn  Crocuses; 
for  the  Mossy 
Saxifragas,  which 
are  usually  so 
green  and  fresh 
at  the  blooming 
of  these  flowers, 
grow  fresher 
eve  y  day  now 
that  the  rain  is 
here.  There  are 
yet  pleasures 
many  for  him  who 
loves  his  garden 
and  his  flowers, 
ere  King  Frost 
descends  upon  us 
with  his  chill  aud 
conqueringarray. 

Now  is  the  time 
of  tall  Sunflowers 
and  other  yellow 
composites,  which 
are  in  the  heyday 
of  their  beauty 
and  gaiety. 

Pleasing  among 
these  are  the 
double  flowers  of 
Rudbeckia  laci- 
niata  Golden 
Glow,  whose 
pretty  and  useful 
double  flowers 
cause  some  sur¬ 
prise  in  the 
minds  of  those 
not  previously 
acquainted  with 
its  blooms.  Some 
would  take  it  for 
a  Dahlia  were  it 
cut  and  in  a  glass, 

but  many  ask  what  flower  it  is.  I  like  its  type  plant,  too,  with  its 
drooping  petals  and  its  greenish  yellow  disc,  which  is  less  cone-shaped 
than  that  of  the  allied  R.  californica,  but  is  yet  well  raised,  so  as  to  help 
to  give  distinctness  to  the  bloom.  I  have  never  seen  it  12  feet  high,  as 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  be  at  home  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
8  or  10  feet,  as  one  has  seen  it  occasionally,  is  an  ample  height  for  a 
garden  flower,  and  one  would  rather  have  it  less  for  most  places.  Some¬ 
one  who  would  introduce  the  form  called  by  Asa  Gray  R.  1.  humilis, 
which  grows  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  many  a 
suburban  gardener  whose  space  is  too  limited  for  the  taller  flowers. 

The  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment  haB  many  counterparts  in  gardening, 
and  many  are  the  forms  in  whioh  they  present  themselves.  Thus  the 
aggresfive- rooting  habit  of  many  flowers  is  an  obstacle  to  their  use  in 
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some  positions,  however  valuable  they  may  be  elsewhere,  and  however 
useful  their  flowers  might  be  in  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
of  such  Sunflowers  as  the  beautiful  one  named  Miss  Mellish  that  it  runs 
about  at  the  roots,  and  would  soon  spread  over  the  whole  border  if  left 
alone.  This,  too,  is  the  fault  of  H.  Daniel  Dewar,  which  is  this  vear 
better  than  it  has  been  before.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  it'  has 
increased,  and  how  it  threatens  to  take  possession  of  the  bed  in  which 
it  grows.  Yet  it  deserves  a  good  position  were  it  only  of  use  for 
cutting  alone.  It  is  to  the  Helianthus  what  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is  to  its 
race,  and  its  pointed  petals  are,  in  most  cases,  of  the  true  Cactus  form. 
When  we  have  a  double-flowered  Helianthus  rigidus  Daniel  Dewar  we 
shall  have  a  prize  indeed. 

It  is  a  contrast  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  these  taller  flowers 

to  one  rear  by, 
which  differs  not 
only  in  stature 
but  in  colour  as 
well.  This  is  Gen- 
tiana  septemfida 
cordifolia,  one  of 
the  choicest 
flowers  of  un¬ 
doubted  hardi¬ 
ness  which  can 
grace  the  border 
or  ornament  the 
rock  garden. 
Hardy,  free- 
flowering,  of  a 
beautiful  blue, 
and  of  charming 
habit  and  form, 
it  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  one 
of  the  prettiest 
genera  of  garden 
flowers.  It  dees 
not  increase 
rapidly,  but  it 
is  readily  raised 
from  seeds,  whioh 
it  produces  in 
quantity,  and 
whioh  germinate 
well  if  sown 
under  glass,  or  in 
a  reserve  bed  for 
such  things.  It 
grows  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  sandy 
peat,  but  is  not 
particular  in  this 
respect,  and  can 
be  grown  in 
almost  any  good 
garden  soil.  It 
usually  flowers 
with  me  in  July 
and  August,  and 
now  that  moister 
weather  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  is 
likely  to  keep  in 
bloom  throughout 
the  latter  month. 
It  grows  little 
more  than  6 
inches  high, 
except  when  tied 
to  a  s  ick  (which 
it  should  never 
be),  and  if  left 
alone  will  form 
a  pretty  clump 
of  decumbent 
branches,  each 

with  its  terminal  cluster  of  exquisite  blue  flowers.  Having  thus  left 
the  taller  flowers  for  the  time,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  us  at  the 
others  of  dwarfer  habit.  Curiously  attractive  among  these  is  the 
plant  ca’led  Origanum  Tourneforti,  which  is  growing  on  a  sheltered 
sunny  rockery  in  a  dry  soil.  Here  its  small  Hop-like  heads,  on 
spikes  some  12  inches  or  so  in  height  if  quite  erect,  which  they 
seldom  are,  are  pleasing,  if  not  brilliant,  from  their  colouring,  and 
for  the  little  pink  flowers  whioh  protrude  from  the  leafy  bracts.  These 
spikes  of  flower  are  denser  than  those  of  Origanum  Dictamnus,  and 
this  Dittany  of  Amorgos,  as  the  plant  is  also  called,  seems  hardier  than 
the  better  known  Dittany  of  Crete.  Then  if  we  look  round  we  shall  see 
a  crowd  of  flowers  on  Olearia  Haasti,  a  sprinkling  still  on  a  good  bush 
of  Cistus  corbariensis,  some  spikes  of  gold  on  Cytisus  nigricans 
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longispicatus,  the  charming  flowers  of  several  forms  of  Lathyrus 
latifolius,  Bellflowers  great  and  B allflowers  small,  gay  Montbretias, 
hardy  aB  well  as  half-hardy  Chrysanthemums.  The  Nymphseis  in  the 
pools  have  had  a  glorious  season,  revelling  as  they  do  in  full  sunlight. 
Hydrangeas  and  hardy  Fuchsias  have  had  a  happy  time  as  well,  though 
the  former  would  have  enjoyed  more  moisture  than  fell  to  their  lot. 
Boses  are  in  the  background,  waiting  for  the  later  bloom,  but  CEnotberas 
and  many  other  flowers  are  gay  and  cheerful,  as  we  expect  them  to  be 
in  the  harvest  time. — S.  Arnott. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  August  13tli. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair)  ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Prof. 
Hartog,  Messrs.  Gordon,  Odell,  Chapman,  Hudson,  Worsley,  Bowles, 
Druery,  Saunders,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Iris  leaves  diseased. — Mr.  Wilks  brought  leaves  of  a  German  Iris 
thickly  bestrewn  with  brown  spots,  which  become  c  mflaent,  and 
eventually  bring  about  the  death  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Cooke  identifies  the 
fungus  as  Heterosporium  gracile,  and  recommends  spraying  with 
sulphide  of  potassium  or  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  All  diseased 
leaves  should  be  forthwith  burnt. 

Banana  disease  in  Egypt. — Mr.  Lionel  Saunders  made  some  inquiries 
about  this,  but,  in  the  absence  of  specimens,  the  committee  oould  not 
pronounce  an  opinion. 

Geropegia  drbilis  — Mr.  Odell  exhibited  specimens  of  this  curious 
stove  climber  from  the  Zambesi. 

Lycoris  squamigera,  and  other  flowers. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  fliwers 
of  this  speoies  which  turn  of  a  slaty-blue  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
He  also  showed  flowers  of  a  Hippeastrum  with  rosy,  aoute,  perianth 
segments,  traversed  by  veins  .of  a  deeper  oolour.  The  leaves  are 
produced  some  months  after  the  flower  is  expanded.  The  filaments  are 
more  exsert  than  in  H.  stylosum,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied.  From  the 
same  gentleman  came  fl  ewers  of  the  single  and  double  varieties  of 
Zinnia  Haageana,  and  of  Tagetes  patula  nana.  Seeds  from  this  latter 
form,  known  as  Cloth  of  Gold,  produced  pure  yellow  flowers,  and  some 
had,  except  in  their  dwarf  habit,  reverted  to  the  large  African  Marigold. 
Both  single  and  double  forms  were  observed.  Mr.  Worsley  also  alluded 
to  the  variation  in  the  Dahlia.  Seeds  of  a  white-lipped  variety 
produced  70  per  cent,  of  self-coloured  flowers,  and  30  per  cent,  of  flowers 
varying  in  colour  from  red  and  yellow  to  white. 

Diseased  Crocus  corms. — Mr.  Bowles  showed  diseased  corms,  which 
were  referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination. 

Proliferous  Aconite. — Mr.  Bowles  also  showed  fl  iwers  of  an  Aconi  e, 
in  which  the  stamens  and  carpels  were  absent,  and  in  their  place  were 
secondary  flower  buds,  each  with  fine  green  sepals,  no  petals,  numerous 
s'amens,  and  generally  no  carpels. 

Plantago  major.  —  Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  the 
so-called  Rose  Plantain,  in  which  the  bracts  are  replaced  by  tufts  of 
leaves. 

Mandragora  officinalis. — The  egg-shaped  fruits  of  this  speoies  were 
also  shown  by  Mr.  Bowles. 

Weston-super-Mare,  August  13tlt. 

This  society  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  date  for  its 
twenty-fourth  annual  exhibition,  rain  continuing  at  intervals  from 
morning  until  evening,  and  seriously  interfered  with  the  desired 
patronage.  This  was  to  be  much  regretted,  not  only  because  of  the 
excellence  and  extent  of  the  show,  but  because  there  has  been  of  late 
years  a  series  of  reverses.  In  the  plant  classes  the  redoubtable  Mr. 
•Cypher  of  Cheltenham  was,  as  usual,  well  to  the  front,  winning  first 
prizes  respectively  for  twelve  varieties,  comprising  ornamental  and 
flowering;  six  specimen  flowering  plants,  distinct;  four  Orchids, 
distinct ;  single  specimen  greenhouse,  stove,  and  ornamental  foliage, 
and  new  and  rare  plant.  Mr.  W.  Finoh,  Coventry,  second  prize  in 
some  of  these  classes.  With  a  group  of  plants  on  a  space  of  100  square 
feet  Messrs.  Finch  took  first  prize  with  an  excellent  arrangement  and 
good  material.  There  was  only  one  other  competitor,  Messrs.  W. 
Brooks,  Weston-super-Mare. 

For  a  group  of  50  square  feet  there  was  but  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  R. 
Russell ;  these  classes  felt  the  absence  of  Messrs.  Yause,  Leamington, 
and  Brook,  Exeter,  notable  competitors  of  other  years.  Messrs.  Brooks, 
and  J.  Hollier,  Clevedon,  won  with  eight  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Capell  with  six  varieties.  The  olasses  for  trained  specimen  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Coleus,  Caladiums,  Begonias 
(single  and  double),  Gloxinias,  and  Liliums  are  each  keenly  contested 
by  looal  growers.  Colonel  Foster  Barham,  Messrs.  Brooks,  C.  B. 
Shepherd,  J.  P.  Capell,  W.  J.  Paine,  A.  Cole,  Clifton ;  E.  W.  Hill,  and 
J.  Hollier  being  those  most  successful  in  the  several  classes  provided. 

Cut  flowers,  always  a  flue  feature  at  Weston-super-Mare,  were  none 
the  less  so  on  this  ocoasion,  some  of  the  olasses  affording  the  keenest 
rivalry.  For  the  time  of  year  Roses  were  good,  and  represented  looal 


as  well  as  distant  growers.  For  twenty-four  triplets.  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  &  Sons,  Worcester,  was  easily  first,  Messrs.  A.  Walters,  Bath, 
second.  The  next  class  for  twelve  singles  found  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Coventry,  the  winners,  Messrs.  Townsend  winning  with  twelve  Teas. 
Messrs.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  and  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  scored  with 
thirty-six  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  with  twenty-four  and  twelve  Gladiolus 
the  prizes  fell  to  Messrs.  G.  Humphries  and  W.  W.  Baker.  Asters 
were  extra  fine  in  quality  and  numerously  staged ;  B.  C.  Shepherd, 
Esq.,  and  Col.  Barham,  excelled  in  quilled  varieties,  the  latter  gentleman 
showing  the  best  French  varieties;  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman,  Bath,  and  Mr. 
T.  Dobree,  Wellington,  following. 

Hardy  perennials  were  well  staged  by  Messrs.  Walters  and  Brooks 
for  the  prizes  offered,  and  annuals  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman  and  J.  A. 
Waller,  Esq.,  Westbury-on-Trym.  Sweet  Peas  were  represented  by  no 
less  than  seventeen  competitors,  and  which  made  a  good  display  of 
these  popular  flowers,  Messrs.  Adey,  Penarth,  and  J.  A.  Waller  taking 
the  first  prizes  for  twelve  and  six  varieties  respectively.  As  usual,  the 
floral  table  decorations,  bouquets,  vases,  baskets  of  fl  >wers,  and  kindred 
exhibits  were  numerously  contested,  amateur  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciating  in  the  aim  for  supremacy.  In  the  latter  capacity  such  well- 
known  names  as  that  of  Messrs.  Cypher,  Perkins  &  Sons,  W.  Brooks, 
W.  H.  Coles,  Bristol;  and  E.  S.  Cole  &  Sons,  Bath,  appear  ii  the 
numerous  olasses  provided  in  this  seotion. 

Fruit  on  the  whole  was  very  good,  for  while  some  classes  were 
somewhat  weak,  others  were  correspondingly  good.  Col.  Vivian,  Rood 
Ashton  (Mr.  W.  Strugnell,  gardener),  was  to  the  fore  with  a  collection  of 
eight  dishes,  staging  Musoat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple  Neotarines,  Western  Hero  Melon,  Late 
Duke  Cherries,  Apricots,  and  Plum3;  seoond,  Mr.  E.  Hall,  Bath.  For 
four  dishes  Col.  Bramble  was  first ;  Mr.  Kitley,  gardener  to  W.  A. 
Sandford,  Esq.,  Wellington,  second..  Mr.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Hill, 
Esq.,  Crediton,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Pine  Apples.  The  Rev.  J.  A. 
Burr  and  L.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  showed  the  best  white  Musoats ;  W.  Howell 
Davis,  Esq.,  Bristol,  and  W.  A.  Todd,  EsqT,  Clifton,  any  other  white  with 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Black  Hamburghs  were  well  staged  by 
Mrs.  Talmage,  Clifton,  and  Col  Vivian.  Mr.  Fewfrell,  gardener  to 
C.  C.  Tudway,  Esq.,  Wells,  produoed  the  best  black  Muscats  with  fine 
Madresfisld,  the  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower  C  >.  coming  second.  Tue  latter 
won  with  green-fl sshed  Melon,  Mr.  Lock  second,  and  the  latter  won 
with  Nectarines  and  Apricots.  The  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower  Co.  staged 
fine  Sea  Eagles  Peaches  for  the  first  prize.  Dessert  and  culinary 
Apples  were  wonderful  for  colour  and  size  of  fruit,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  cottagers’  exhibits  of  dessert  Apples  were  models 
of  high  cilture,  the  Somerset  soil  developing  fine  colour  combined  with 
good  size. 

Despite  the  droughty  season,  vegetables  were  abundant  and  good, 
competitors  coming  from  neighbouring  districts  in  good  force,  these 
being  augmented  by  those  from  distant  towns,  notably  from  Bith, 
Bridgwater,  Crediton,  Clevedon,  Bristol,  and  Wellington.  Mr.  G.  Lock 
was  a  successful  competitor  in  the  single  dishes,  Messrs.  G.  Garaway 
and  C  >.  scoring  well  in  the  collections.  Classes,  and  winners  of  the 
prizes,  are  so  numerous  that  space  do  not  permit  of  the  repetition 
necessary  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent 
a  sooiety  should  be  so  unfortunate  in  ohoosing  wet  days,  with  the 
consequent  diminished  gate  and  banker’s  acoount,  but  it  is  hoped  the 
subscribers  will  stand  by  the  energetic  committee  in  their  time  of  need. 

Trowbridge,  August  14th. 

The  fiftv-second  exhibition  of  the  Trowbridge  Horticultural  Sooiety 
was  held  on  the  above  date,  one,  unfortunately,  marred  by  heavy  ram. 
The  attendance  thus  was  reduced  by  several  thousands  compared  with 
other  years.  The  show  itself  was  in  most  respects  equal  to  those  which 
have  preceded  it,  some  olasses  being  more  keenly  contested  than  usual, 
others  less  so.  With  the  Trowbridge  Shows  are  associated  a  fame  for 
trained  specimen  Fuchsias  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  parent 
of  the  exhibition  Fuchsia,  since  for  so  many  years  it  has  fostered  their 
culture,  and  from  the  district  so  many  of  the  sorts  grown  have  been 
raised  by  past  and  present  veterans. 

Mr.  George  Tucker  may  fairly  claim  the  title  of  the  Fachsia 
champion,  since  for  so  long  a  time  he  has  suffered  no  defeat,  his  plants 
this  year  being  equal  to  his  best,  including  some  of  his  own  seedlings, 
notably  Tucker’s  Rival.  His  collection  of  six  varieties  were  models  of 
high  culture,  some  8  feet  in  height,  of  proportionate  breadth,  almost 
concealing  the  pots  from  view.  Mr.  H.  Chislett,  gardener  to  E.  T- 
Foxoroft,  Esq.,  was  a  worthy  seoond,  and  Mr.  Pooook  third.  Four 
varieties  found  the  same  exhibitors  in  exactly  the  same  positions, 
smaller  classes  of  former  days  being  discontinued.  The  next  important 
plant  classes  are  the  trained  flowering  specimens,  in  which  Sir  Roger 
Brown’s  gardener,  Mr.  Matthews,  excelled  in  nine  varieties,  Ixora 
cocoinea,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Erica  Austiniana  being  in  flue  form. 
Mr.  G.  Tucker,  with  only  slightly  less  perfectly  flowered  specimens,  was 
Second ;  Mr.  A.  Tucker,  gardener  to  F.  Applegate,  Esq.,  third.  Mr.  G. 
Tuoker  won  with  six  varieties,  three  ditto,  and  a  single  specimen,  Mr. 
Matthews  taking  second  prizes  in  eaoh  instance. 

Two  classes  are  provided  for  groups  arranged  for  effect,  one  having 
a  diameter  of  9  feet,  circular  in  form,  the  other  half  that  size.  Mr. 
J.  Pope  was  given  the  first  prize  in  the  larger,  Mr.  Matthews  seoond, 
and  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  third ;  but  by  others  competent  to 
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form  opinions  the  decision  of  the  judges  should  have  been  exactly 
reversed,  the  first  named  being  exceedingly  formal,  though  the  plants 
were  fresh  and  of  nice  colour  and  quality.  The  last  named  exhibitor 
displayed  more  artistic  skill  in  his  arrangement.  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener 
to  E.  H.  Atchley,  Esq.,  Rcdwell  Hall;  Mr.  Strugnell,  gardener  to 
Col.  Vivian,  Rood  Ashton  ;  and  Messrs.  Cole,  Bath,  took  the  prizes  in 
the  lesser  group,  where  keener  competition  prevailed.  Begonias  were 
splendidly  staged  by  Messrs.  Tucker,  Fishlock,  and  Chislett,  both 
double  and  single.  Ferns  in  twelve  varieties  were  a  good  feature,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  A.  P.  Stanccmb,  Esq.,  coming  in  well  for  first; 
Mr.  Tucker,  the  former  champion,  taking  second  place.  With  nine 
foliage  plants  Mr.  Matthews  proved  invincible,  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  and 
Mr.  Strognell  following.  Mr.  Chislett  showed  the  best  Caladiums  ; 
Messrs.  Cray  &  Son,  Frome,  the  finest  Coleus  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker  finely 
bloomed  and  well-traired  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  there  were  ample  variety  and  good  quality, 
though  Roses  displayed,  by  the  absence  of  familiar  faces,  the  effeots  of 
the  past  summer  weather.  Messrs.  Cooling,  Bath,  were  the  only 
representatives  with  twelve  triplets,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Worcester,  that  for  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  local  growers 
accounting  for  twelve  and  six  varieties.  A  new  class  for  garden  Roses 
brought  but  one,  though  a  very  good  entry,  Messrs.  CooliEg  &  Sons, 
Bath,  who  make  this  section  a  speciality.  Dahlias,  like  the  Roses, 
showed  a  falling  off,  due  entirely  to  past  weather,  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons, 
Frome  ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury ;  and  G.  Humphries, 
Chippenham,  being  the  principal  exhibitors  in  the  several  classes. 
Messrs.  Stokes  &  Sons,  Hilperton,  staged  excellent  herbaceous  flowers 
in  bunches,  Mr.  Humphries  beautiful  Gladiolus.  Asters  Comet, 
German,  and  flat-petalled,  brought  cut  keen  competition  and  an 
excellent  display  of  good  blooms,  mostly  from  Bath  growers. 

The  entries  in  the  fruit  classes  were  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole* 
the  quality  good,  the  greatest  falling  cff  being  in  the  Grape  classes- 
For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  Mr.  Strugnell  was  a  good  first  with  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Musoat  Grapes,  fine  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple 
Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Oullins  Golden  Gages,  Late  Duke 
Cherries,  Apricots,  Melon,  and  Pears.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady 
Louisa  Ashburton,  Romsey,  took  second  prize  with  fine  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  a  huge  Royal  Jubilee  Melon,  and  nice  Brunswick  Figs  as  his 
best  dishes  ;  third,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Bath.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  Hall 
won  first,  Mr.  Strugnell  second,  and  the  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower  Co. 
third,  five  competing.  Messrs.  Hall,  Jones,  and  Strugnell  staged  the 
best  black  Grapes,  the  last  named  winning  with  Muscats,  and  Mr. 
Clack,  gardener  to  E.  Colstcn,  Etq.,  M.P.,  Devizes,  showed  the  best 
black  Muscats,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  in  single  dishes. 

Vegetables  are  always  a  large  item  of  the  Trowbridge  sho^vs,  and 
despite  the  drought  which  the  district  has  so  long  been  suffering  from, 
they  were  on  this  occasion  not  much  less  numerous  than  in  other  years, 
and  the  quality  proved  surprisingly  good.  There  is  an  absence  of 
special  priz.es  for  vegetables  usually  presented  by  leading  seedsmen, 
which  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  the  management.  Messrs.  Toogood  give 
their  medals  and  certificates  for  those  obtaining  highest  points  in  the 
several  divisions,  and  which  meet  with  just  recognition  from  recipients. 

Taunton  Deane,  August  15tli. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  exhibition  held  in  the  West  of  England. 
There  is  a  schedule  of  prizes  of  179  classes,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  seven  tents  are  required  to  take  the  exhibits.  Two  of  these  are 
very  large;  one  takes  the  main  of  the  open  class  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
the  other  the  same  in  the  amateurs’  division,  and  both  tents  form  an 
excellent  exhibit  of  themselves.  The  public  park  at  the  top  of  the 
town  supplies  an  excellent  site  for  the  show ;  the  tents  are  substantial 
and  bright,  the  arrangements  as  near  perfect  as  they  well  can  be. 
From  the  judges’  point  of  view  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  desire. 
The  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  following  a  heavy  downpour  in  the  west, 
and  the  attendance  very  large. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  a  leading  feature  both  in  the  open 
and  amateurs’  divisions.  The  prizes  for  specimen  plants  are  large  enough 
to  attract  Mr.  James  Cypher  with  his  splendid  specimens,  and  others ; 
while  in  Mr.  Thomas,  gardener  to  Wilfred  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  society 
has  a  local  cultivator  of  great  capacity.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Cypher 
was  placed  fiist  with  twelve  specimens  in  flower,  which  included  fine 
examples  of  Erica  aemula,  E.  Marnookiana,  and  E.  Irbyana,  Ixora 
macrothyrsa  (Duffi),  I.  Williams!,  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  was  second  with 
some  very  fine  plants,  including  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange,  I.  Ellioti, 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  a  very  fine  example  Bougainvillea 
Sanderiana,  B.  glabra,  &c.  With  six  plants,  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  came 
in  first,  but  there  was  little  to  choose  between  his  half  dozen  and  that 
from  Mr.  Cypher,  which  gained  the  second  prize ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  attractive  half  dozen.  Mr.  Cypher  was  an  easy  first  with  eight 
fine-foliaged  plants,  having  four  noble  Palms  and  the  same  number  of 
Crotons  ;  Flambeau  and  Queen  Victoria  were  very  finely  coloured. 
Mr.  Finch  came  second.  There  were  several  classes  for  specimen 
plants,  and  in  that  for  a  stove  plant  Mr.  Cypher  and  W.  A.  Sandford, 
Esq.,  Nynehead  (Mr.  S.  Kidley,  gardener),  were  placed  equal  first  One 
had  Croton  angustifolium  hispida,  and  Mr.  Sandford  Bougainvillea  San¬ 
deriana,  both  finely  grown  and  bloomed.  The  best  recently  introduced 
plant  was  Begonia  Caledonia  from  Mr.  Cypher,  the  best  newly 


introduced  foliage  plant  Croton  Reidi  improved  (?),  from  Mr.  W.  Finch. 
There  were  specimen  Ferns,  Begonias,  &c.^  '^Fuchsias  werej'shown;  in 
fours  and  as  single  plants.] 

A  class  for  four  Orchids  brougntfsomerexcellent  examples  from  Mr. 
W.  Marshall,  who  had  Cattleyas  Leopoldi,  C.  Eldorado  splendida, 
C.  Sanderiana,  and  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum.  Mr.  Cypher  also 
had  very  good  specimens  of  Cattleyas  Eldorado,  Gaskelliana  splendida, 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  and  Cypripedium  Morgat  as.  Exotic  Ferns 
were  shown  in  collections  of  eight  by  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker,  Hilperton,  who 
was  first  with  some  admirably  grown  plants  ;  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Glastonbury  (Mr.  E.  Merrett,  gardener),  was  a  very  good  second. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  in  the  form  of  large  and  finely  bloomed 
specimens.  Mr.  W.  Marshall  was  again  to  the  fore,  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Tucker. 

In  the  amateurs’  division  Mr.  W.  Marshall  was  a  leading  exhibitor  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  He  was  first  with  twelve  and  also  with 
six  ;  in  the  twelve  could  be  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Malayan  Ataccia 
cristata,  now  allotted  to  Tacca,  which  Mr.  Thomas  grows  with  great 
success;  and  there  were  fine  examples  of  IxoTa,  Bougainvillea, 
Clerodendron,  with  brilliant  Crotons.  Mr.  H.  S.  Bailey  was  first  with 
four  in  flower.  Other  flowering  plants  included  Orchids,  in  which 
class  Mr.  Marshall  was  placed  first,  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  double  and 
single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Gloxinias,  Aohimenes,  &c.,  all 
shown  generally  in  good  character.  The  Cockscomb,  which  is  becoming 
a  neglected  plant,  is  done  well  at  Taunton. 

Taunton  always  makes  a  great  display  with  cut  flowers,  but  the 
dense  throng  of  visitors  who  filled  the  tents  immediately  the  show  was 
thrown  open  made  note-taking  practically  impossible.  In  the  open 
classes  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  &  Son,  Worcester,  took  all  the  leading 
prizes  for  Roses,  but  they,  as  might  be  expected,  were  showing  signs 
of  a  waning  season.  Dahlias  were  in  good  form  generally,  and  in  all 
the  Dahlia  classes  Messrs  J.  Cray  &  Son,  Frome,  took  all  the  leading 
prizes.  The  Cactus  Dahlias  are  already  being  seen  in  good  form.  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  came  west  with  his  Carnations, 
and  carried  off  the  two  best  prizes  for  seifs  and  Fancies.  There  were 
excellent  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Begonias,  &o., 
and  there  was  a  similar  set  of  classes  in  the  amateurs’  division,  in 
which  the  competition  was  generally  keen.  The  section  of  decorative 
classes  brought  some  very  pretty  tables,  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Son  of 
Bath  were  first  for  one  arranged  florally  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
was  second.  Mr.  Cypher  had  the  best  epergne,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles  of 
Bristol  was  second.  Then  there  were  hand  bouquets,  baskets,  and 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  &o. 

Fruit  was,  as  usual,  shown  in  good  character.  A  new  exhibitor, 
E.  Swinfen  Eady,  Esq,  K.C.,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  took 
the  first  prize  for  eight  dishes.  He  had  excellent  Madresfield  Court 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Early  Rivers 
Nectarine,  Figs,  &c.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Ashburton,  Romsey, 
was  second.  With  four  dishes,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Romsey,  was  first,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Sandford  second.  Excellent  Grapes  were  shown  in  several 
classes,  and  there  were  *  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Apples, 
Pears,  &c..  but  the  crowd  effectually  prevented  the  gathering  up  of 
particulars. 

Taunton  is  famous  for  its  splendid  vegetables ;  in  the  cottagers’  as 
well  as  in  the  open  classes  they  were  both  numerous  and  very  fine.  The 
special  prizes  offered  by  some  of  the  large  retail  seed  houses  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  competition.  Miscellaneous  exhibits  added  many 
features  of  interest.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  had  plants, 
cut  flowers,  &c.,  in  great  variety  and  full  of  interest.  Messrs.  Kelway 
and  Son  of  Langport,  and  I.  House  &  Sons,  Bristol,  had  collections  of 
cut  flowers,  the  former  showing  Gladioli  in  great  variety,  the  latter 
Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  &c.  Messrs.  White,  Barr  &  Son,  and  Jarman  and 
Co.  all  had  very  interesting  collections,  as  did  also  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Slade. 

Crystal  Palace,  August  16th  and  \lt\. 

During  the  month  of  August  in  each  year  the  Crystal  Palace  seems 
to  be  largely  given  over  to  co-operators,  who  there  have  their  festival. 
Horticulturally  the  interest  settles  upon  the  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables,  and  this  year  the  above  were  the  dates  chosen.  This 
was  the  sixteenth  show,  and  if  it  were  not  quite  up  to  some  of  its 
predecessors,  the  falling  off  may,  we  think,  be  rightly  asoribed  to  the 
season,  which,  for  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Turnips,  has  been 
particularly  unfavourable.  On  the  other  hand,  Potatoes,  Onions,  and 
Marrows  were  more  than  usually  excellent,  and  represented  the  highest 
culture.  It  was  a  matter  for  some  regret  to  find  that,  in  the  section 
with  which  we  are  about  to  deal  briefly,  coarseness  in  the  Tomatoes 
encouraged  by  the  judges,  who  awarded  the  premier  prize  to  over-large 
specimens  with  immense  eyes,  practically  perfect  examples  coming 
second.  Considering  the  high  educational  value  of  the  show,  this 
judging  more  by  size  than  quality  ought  to  be  rigidly  discouraged. 

With  the  multitudinous  classes  in  what  is  termed  the  industrial 
section  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deal.  The  growers,  it  must  be 
understood,  are  principally  of  the  class  who  do  the  whole  of  their  own 
work,  and  their  productions  are  more  than  meritorious.  .  They 
contribute  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  in  every  section  the 
competition  is  keen  and  the  average  of  quality  high.  Cut  flowers,  such 
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as  Asters,  Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  and  collections  of  annuals  were,  on  the 
present  occasion,  fine,  as  were  many  of  the  plants  in  pots  and  some  of 
the  vegetables.  Potatoes  were  decidedly  of  superior  quality,  while 
Tomatoes  were  splendid. 

The  present  show  saw  a  departure,  for  with  it  were  associated  the 
collections  of  produce  brought  together  under  the  Rural  Education 
•Scheme,  at  whose  head  is  Lady  Warwick.  For  this  an  entirely  separate 
schedule  was  compiled,  in  which  were  classes  for  institutions  of  a 
character  similar  to  the  Reading  Hostel,  for  Home  Offioe  sohools,  for 
boys  and  girls  cultivating  school  gardens,  and  others.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
the  produce  staged  was  rough  and  inferior,  and  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  exhibitors  were  by  no  means  accustomed  to  the  show  tent. 
The  vegetables  had  not  that  excellence  with  which  frequenters  of 
present  day  shows  are  familiar  and  expect  to  find.  Some  of  the  flowers 
were  good,  notably  Dahlias  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  competition  in  every 
class  save  one  was  most  disappointing  to  the  promoters,  who  are  hoping 
for  much  better  things  in  future  years.  Some  control  should  be 
exercised  by  the  committee  at  staging  time,  for  more  than  one  exhibit 
exceeded  the  allotted  space,  while  in  one  class  we  observed  that  one 
grower  had  three  different  exhibits. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  ten  distinct  kinds,  Mr.  A. 
Basile,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Powels,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and 
received  the  premier  prize  with  good  produce.  The  exhibit  comprised 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  Cauliflower  Early  Mammoth,  Leek  Giant,  Carrot 
New  Red  Intermediate,  Giant  Scarlet  Runner,  Marrow  Lane’s  White, 
Pea  Late  Perfection,  Tomato  Perfection,  and  Potato  International. 
Messrs.  R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Lonegan,  Esq.,  Reading, 
A.  Basile,  and  W.  Emerton,  Buckingham,  received  the  prizes  for 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  all  showing  splendidly.  For  dwarf  French  Beans 
Mr.  A.  Basile  was  first,  Mr.  R.  Bass,  Bromley,  second,  and  Mr.  N.  E. 
Stilwell,  Bromley,  third,  all  staging  Canadian  Wonder  in  excellent 
form.  For  Beet  Mr.  W.  Emerton  won  with  Blood  Red,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Howell  with  Turnip-rooted.  Cabbages  were  poor ;  Mr.  N.  C.  Stilwell 
was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Basile  second.  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt,  Leicester,  had 
the  best  Red  Cabbages,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  Oxford,  the  best  Red 
Intermediate  Carrots.  In  the  class  for  a  brace  of  Cucumbers  Mr.  A.  E. 
Kirtland  was  easily  first  with  Lockie’s  Perfection,  Mr.  W.  Emerton 
was  second.  Mr.  A.  Basile  had  the  finest  Leeks. 

Onions  and  Potatoes  made  the  best  display.  For  nine  Onions  grown 
in  the  open  ground  Messrs.  R.  Chamberlain,  A.  Basile,  and  W.  Emerton 
seoured  the  awards  in  the  order  here  given.  The  variety  in  each  case 
was  Ailsa  Craig.  Mr.  A.  Basile  staged  Lemon  Rocca  in  the  class  for 
autumn  sown  Onions,  and  received  the  leading  prize;  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
Newells,  Horsham,  was  second.  For  a  dish  of  Peas  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
was  first  with  Autocrat,  and  Mr.  C.  Moody  second  with  Exhibition 
Marrow.  For  six  dishes  of  Potatoes,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Emerton 
was  first  with  fine  tubers  of  Supreme,  Reading  Russet,  Lord  Tennyson, 
International  Kidney,  LordlRaglan,  and  Purple  Perfection.  Mr.  A.  Basile 
was  an  excellent  second.  For  two  dishes  of  white  Potatoes  Mr.  Emerton 
was  first  with  Britannia  and  Ideal,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland  being  second  with 
Satisfaction  and  Sensation.  Mr.  W.  Emerton  was  again  first  for  two 
red  Potatoes  with  Prizetaker  and  Reading  Russet ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland 
was  second  with  Mr.  Bresee  and  Reading  Russet.  Mr.  A.  Basile  was 
placed  first  for  Tomatoes  with  over-large  specimens  ;]Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
with  even,  medium  sized  fruits  was  second.  For  green  Marrows  Mr.  A. 
Basile  was  first;  while  for  white  Mr.  J.  Bugby,  Desborough  went  ahead. 

The  floral  section  was  attractive  and  beautiful.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
had  the  best  six  annuals,  amongst  which  Mallows,  Coreopsis,  Salpiglossis, 
and  Chrysanthemums  were  especially  good.  Asters  were  not  so  good 
as  is  usual  at  this  gathering.  Messrs.  A.  E.  Kirtland  and  W.  Emerton 
shared  the  awards.  For  six  single  Dahlias  Mr.  C.  Osman,  Chertsey, 
was  first.  For  a  dozen  Cactus  Dahlias  Messrs.  H.  A.  Needs  and 
W.  Baxter  were  respectively  first  and  second,  both  showing  excellently. 
African  Marigolds  were  splendidly  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Panter,  Desborough, 
and  Mr.  N.  C.  Stilwell  had  very  fine  Mignonette.  Mr.  R.  Chamberlain 
won  for  Sweet  Peas  and  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  showing  admirably 
in  each  instance.  Mr.  J.  Wilby  had  the  finest  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Mr.  C.  Moody  being  ahead  with  doubles.  Annuals  in  pots  were  well 
grown,  but  we  have  not  space  for  particulars. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stowers,  Sittingbourne,  was  a  splendid  first  for  three 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples  with  Lord  Suffield,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and 
Ecklinville.  Mr.  T.  Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey, 
was  second.  Mr.  W.  Stowers  also  won  with  three  dishes  dessert  Apples 
with  Beauty  of  Bath,  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Duchess’  Favourite.  Mr.  T. 
•Osman  was  first  for  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  fruit  with  Melon 
Windsor  Castle,  Nectarine  Dryden,  Peach  Stirling  Castle,  Grapes 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Apple  Red  Astraohan. 
Mr.  T.  Osman  was  also  first  for  six  dishes  open-air  fruits  with  Peach 
Hale’s  Early,  Nectarine  Early  Rivers,  Fig  Brown  Turkey,  Cherry 
Morello,  and  Apricot  Moorpark.  Mr.  J.  Panter  was  second.  Mr.  W. 
Taylor  had  the  best  black  Grapes,  Mr.  T.  Osman  following.  In  the 
class  for  white  Grapes  the  order  was  reversed.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  won  with 
Nectarines,  and  Mr.  J.  Powell  with  Peaches.  For  three  dishes  of 
dessert  Pears  Mr.  A.  Basile  was  first  with  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Marguerite  Marrillat,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first 
for  two  dishes  of  Plums.  The  educational  class  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Chamberlain  with  101  points,  Mr.  T. 
■Osman  being  unfortuuately  disqualified  for  not  conforming  to  the  rules; 
he  soored  103  points  exclusive  of  Apricots,  which  were  not  allowed. 


Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  “detachment”  of  about  a  score  of  the  fraternity  of  this  society 
on  the  15th  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  (by  kind 
permission  of  T.  W.  Webley,  Esq.)  the  oharming  and  mo3t  interesting 
pleasure  grounds  of  his  suburban  residence,  The  Uplands,  Selly  Hill, 
near  Birmingham.  Photographic  illustrations  of  the  rockery  and 
garden  streamlet  of  this  place  were  pleasingly  reproduced  in  the  Journal 
for  September,  1899.  The  party  was  chaperoned  by  Mr.  William  Spinks, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  designing  and  laying  out  of  the  grounds  in 
general,  much  credit  likewise  being  due  to  him  for  the  good  taste  and 
judgment  evinced  in  the  selection  and  planting,  more  especially  of  that 
pertaining  to  the  rockery  and  water  gardens. 

Unfortunately  the  afternoon  of  the  date  in  question  proved  not  the 
most  auspicious,  as  a  drizzling  rain  prevailed,  though  not  so  far  as  to 
preclude  a  thorough  and  leisurely  inspection  of  the  numerous  garden 
scenes  presented  at  every  turn.  The  most  enohanting  of  all  was  the 
streamlet  with  its  various  plaoid  lakelets,  the  rocky  margins  of  which 
are  exquisitely  olothed  with  a  large  variety  of  suitable  shrubs  and 
waterside  plants.  More  than  one  lakelet,  terraced,  so  to  speak,  one 
above  another,  displayed  thriving  plants  of  several  of  the  superb 
Marliac  Lilies,  and  further  enhanced  by  lively  motions  of  resplendent 
gold  fish  in  their  shallow  rooky  aquariums.  Considerable  interest  was 
also  centred  in  the  extensive  fruit  garden,  with  its  hundreds  of  standard 
and  pyramidal  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  planted  in  long  lines  in  several 
divisions,  with  well-kept  grass  walks  between,  and  of  the  rows  of  trees 
being  apportioned  each  to  one  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear. 

Of  dessert  Apples  King  of  the  Pippins  appeared  to  be  the  most 
prolific.  Several  varieties,  bith  dessert  and  culinary,  were  in  fairly 
good  cropping  condition,  otherwise  the  crop  was  light  or  nil  as  regards 
the  majority  of  both  Apples  and  Pears,  especially  the  latter,  attributable 
chiefly  to  tbe  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  during  the  blossoming 
period.  Several  of  the  trees  were  also  evincing  the  severe  ordeal  they 
had  been  subjected  to  from  the  lifting  or  root-pruning  process  practised 
upon  the  over-luxuriant  proportion  of  them. 

A  meed  of  praise  must  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Fawdery,  the  industrious 
and  capable  gardener  in  charge,  for  the  way  in  which  he  exeoutes  his 
onerous  duties,  and  the  general  good  keeping  everywhere  apparent, 
weeds  being  conspicuous  by  their  absence. — W.  G. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  members  took  place  on  August  12fch,  when 
a  good  party  journeyed  to  Kew  Girdens,  where  luncheon  was  served  at 
the  Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  Mr.  G.  Tolman,  the  chairman,  presiding, 
supported  by  Mr.  Thos.  Malpass,  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Julian, 
hon.  secretary  (conductor  of  the  party).  A  brief  toast  list  was  gone 
through,  and  a  move  was  made  for  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  the  seat 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  (millionaire  of  steel  fame),  and  whose  gardens  are 
in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  McLeod,  whose  abilities  as  a  high-class  gardener 
were  plainly  shown  by  the  wav  everything  had  received  attention.  The 
garden  was  simply  a  model  of  cleanliness.  A  large  area  of  glass  is 
devoted  to  Peach  oulture  in  various  stages  of  growth,  all  remarkably 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  fine  fruiting  wood  ;  in  fact,  the  scarcity  of  gross 
wood  indicated  that  their  rooting  propensities  were  perfect.  Carnations 
are  done  well  there,  and  very  fine  batches  now  in  the  course  of 
preparation  for  future  use.  Melons  and  Tomatoes  were  certainly  doing 
well,  the  latter  planted  in  boxes.  The  fruit  garden  was  excellently  well 
stocked  with  manv  of  the  very  best  kinds  in  great  variety,  and  many 
of  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  were  perfect  pictures,  carrying  heavy  orops 
of  good  shaped  fruits.  The  pruning  knife  has  been  used  for  some  years 
pist  in  this,  as  well  aB  other  departments,  in  a  manner  in  which  only  a 
mister  of  the  art  can  use  it;  and  quite  a  treat  to  see  how  well  the  sun 
and  air  could  perform  their  share  towards  developing  fine  fruits,  and 
mature  the  buds  for  next  season’s  supply.  On  the  lawns  were  many 
fine  specimens  of  trees ;  particularly  noteworthy  were  a  fine  Purple 
Beech  (as  fine  as  is  possible  to  find),  also  an  Ailantus  and  Judas  Tree. 
Six  dwarf  and  very  old  Conifers,  costing  nearly  £700,  stood  in  vases, 
this  department  having  evidently  suffered  most  acutely  from  the  late 
drought. 

H  |  After  viewing  a  portion  of  the  kitohen  gardens,  which  was  abundantly 
stocked  with  the  best  kinds,  a  splendid  tea  was  served  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  thanks  to  Mr.  McLeod’s  hospitality,  and  wishing  him  good-bye, 
a  move  was  made  for  Manresa  House  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
large  Vine,  remarkable  for  its  robust  growths,  healthy  foliage,  and  fine 
bunches  of  Grapes.  The  house  is  223  feet  long,  the  Vine  planted  nearly 
in  the  middle,  and  extending  its  enormous  rods  from  end  to  end,  and 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  (which  is  a  lean-to  about 
18  feet  high),  and  the  great  thickness  of  bark  goes  well  to  show  that 
these  gardens  are  a  natural  Vine  border  in  themselves  to  produce  such 
growth  in  a  Vine  thirty-six  years  old.  Several  other  Vines,  also  of  a 
good  size,  produced  exactly  the  same  class  of  wood.  Several  of  the 
members  having  seen  the  historic  Vine  at  Hampton  Court,  also  the 
one  at  Cumberland  Lodge,  say  that  if  anyone  wants  any  further  insight 
into  Vine  culture,  they  can  certainly  get  it  at  Manresa  House.  There 
are  15  acres  of  garden  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  oulture,  all  looking 
well.  Bidding  Mr.  Davies,  the  courteous  head  gardener,  good-bye,  the 
party  spent  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  London,  returning  to  Cardiff 
at  2  a.m.  Tuesday  morning,  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  holiday. 
— J.  Julian. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Cleansing  Fruit  Room. — It  is  desirable,  before  a  commencement  is 
made  to  store  choice  fruit  in  any  quantity,  that  the  place  of  storage, 
which,  where  there  is  much  fruit,  should  be  a  properly  constructed 
fruit  room,  ought  to  be  made  sweet,  clean,  and  thoroughly  dry.  The 
whole  of  the  woodwork,  including  shelves,  must  be  washed  with  soap 
and  hot  water  in  which  soda  has  been  dissolved ;  the  walls  require 
limewashing,  and  the  floor  well  scrubbed.  Not  a  particle  of  anything 
which  will  decompose  should  be  left  behind,  and  when  finished  throw 
open  the  structure  to  its  full  extent,  so  that  it  may  thoroughly  dry. 

Apples. — The  early  maturing  varieties  will  be  ready  to  gather  for 
immediate  use,  or,  if  not  allowed  to  hang  long,  detached  immediately 
and  stored  for  a  short  time.  Where  the  trees  are  fairly  well  loaded  with 
fruit  this  is  a  good  season  to  relieve  them  of  small  and  indifferent 
shaped  fruits;  the  removal  will  improve  the  chances  of  the  best 
samples,  and  enable  them  to  swell  to  a  larger  size.  The  best  fruits 
take  the  lead,  and  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to 
remove  the  small  fruits  attacked  with  the  Apple  maggot,  and  fruits 
which  have  fallen  from  this  cause  ought  to  be  picked  up,  and  not 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  grub  escapes.  The  summer  pruning  of 
all  restricted  trees  should  now  be  completed ;  the  forms  of  trees  to  be 
dealt  with  include  oordon,  espalier,  horizontally  trained,  and  low  bushes. 
Super fluous  shoots  may  be  removed  entirely,  and  the  rest  shortened  to 
five  or  six  leaves. 

Pears. — The  trees  of  early  ripening  varieties  ought  to  be  frequently 
looked  over,  so  as  to  gather  the  most  forward  fruits  as  they  beoome 
ready.  When  they  show  the  first  tinge  of  colour,  and,  on  lifting,  part 
readily  from  the  wood,  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  them  longer,  but 
gather  and  store  them  in  the  fruit  room,  where  they  will  develop 
ripeness  and  flavour.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  gathering,  as  Pears 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  bruises,  and  soon  show  the  effects  of 
rough  handling.  As  the  fruits  are  gathered  lay  them  on  soft  materials 
in  a  basket,  which  should  be  carried  to  the  fruit  room,  and  the 
specimens  taken  out  carefully  and  laid  in  a  single  layer  on  a  shelf. 

Plums. — The  fruit  of  trees  on  walls  and  espalier  fences  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the  fruits  may  attain 
to  good  development,  colour,  and  ripening.  To  enable  this  to  be  done 
tie  back  the  summer  shoots,  or  if  spurs  are  to  be  encouraged,  shorten 
them  to  five  or  six  leavep.  As  fruits  ripen  gather  them  for  immediat  e 
use.  If  wasps  are  troublesome  about  the  trees  hang  bottles  containing 
thin  fruit  syrup,  to  which  they  will  be  attracted.  The  later  varieties  of 
Plums  may  still  be  thinned,  removing  the  small  and  deformed  fruits. 

Cherries. — The  wood  of  wall  trees  should  be  thinned  out,  reserving 
the  best  placed  for  securing  in  to  the  wall  for  future  bearing.  The 
bare  parts  of  old  branches  may  be  oovered  with  young  shoots,  not, 
however,  overcrowding.  Weak  and  ill-placed  growths  cut  out  entirely, 
and  make  a  selection  of  the  rest  which  are  not  required  for  laying  in, 
shortening  these  to  four  or  five  leaves.  The  above  applies  to  Sweet 
Cherries.  Morello  Cherries  grown  on  walls  are  usually  furnished  with 
plenty  of  young  wood,  as  it  is  upon  these  growths  that  fine  crops  of 
fruit  are  secured,  therefore  lay  in  plenty  of  wood  of  this  character. 
After  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  the  old  bearing  shoots  may  be  cut 
out.  This  will  give  room  for  the  reserved  growths.  Spur  growths  are 
not  nearly  so  requisite,  but  some  may  be  encouraged.  They  are  useful 
for  furnishing  parts  where  perhaps  yonng  growths  cannot  be  utilised. 
Trees  still  carrying  ripe  fruit  ought  to  have  the  latter  netted  up,  which 
enables  it  to  keep  for  some' time  longer.  Red  spider  frequently  attacks 
the  foliage  of  Cherries.  It  is  often  owing  to  dryness  at  the  roots. 
Syringe  the  trees  frequently  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Attention  to  details  enables  the  fruit  to 
thoroughly  well  ripen  and  finish.  Adequate  moisture  at  the  roots  is 
important.  It  enables  the  fruit  to  develop  all  the  natural  juices  which 
assist  in  bringing  it  to  perfection.  It  prevents,  or  at  least  decreases, 
insect  attacks.  Lay  in  to  the  wall  or  trellis  the  young  wood  which  is 
to  be  retained,  outting  out  the  superfluous.  By  doing  this  the  fruit  is 
better  exposed  to  sunshine,  but  if  leaves  hang  over  and  shade  the  fruit 
draw  them  on  one  side.  Shaded  fruit  seldom  oolours,  and  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  is  impaired.  Young  trees  growing  vigorously  ought  to  be 
lifted  carefully  and  replanted,  this  giving  them  a  check.  Regulate  the 
branches  as  far  as  possible  in  an  even  manner.  The  best  growths  are 
those  of  medium  strength. 

Strawberries. — Cleaning  Beds. — This  is  very  important  at  the  present 
time.  The  growth  of  weeds  and  runners  forms  a  tangled  mass,  and 
prevents  the  proper  building  up  of  the  crowns.  Clear  off  all  superfluous 
material  which  can  be  readily  removed  after  the  runners  and  the  large  old 
foliage  have  been  cut.  Hoe  the  ground  between  the  rows  afterwards. 

Planting  New  Beds. — With  good  well-rooted  runners  in  pots,  a  bed 
may  yet  be  planted  which  will  furnish  a  more  or  less  excellent  orop  the 
firBt  season.  The  balls  of  roots  should,  however,  be  thoroughly  moist  at 


the  time  of  planting,  and  water  afforded  afterwards  to  establish  them. 
Rooted  runners  from  the  open  ground,  lifted  with  abundance  of  roots, 
and  planted  firmly,  make  excellent  stock  for  new  maincrop  plantations. 
— Lymington,  Hants. 

• 

Fruit  Forcing, 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  Early  Forced  Trees. — The  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  the  droughty  weather,  are  maturing  earlier  than  usual, 
and  will  soon  be  off,  but  there  must  not  be  any  attempt  to  foroibly 
remove  them,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  them  clean,  as  red 
spider  sometimes  becomes  rampant  where  syringing  the  trees  is  not 
practised  occasionally  after  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  or  an  insecticide 
not  applied  and  repeated  to  annihilate  the  pest.  When  the  trees  are 
leafless  loosen  the  branches  from  the  trellis,  cleanse  the  house,  attending 
to  needful  repairs,  and  painting  the  woodwork  and  trellis.  Whatever 
pruning  is  necessary  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  house  is  put  in  order. 
Early  forced  trees  do  not  usually  make  a  strong  growth,  therefore 
extensions  may  be  retained  their  full  length  where  not  interfering 
with  the  equilibrium  of  the  head,  or  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to 
shorten  them  in  order  to  induce  growths  for  forming  branches  at  desired 
points.  Side  shoots  may  also  be  left  their  entire  length  provided  they 
do  not  interfere  with  neighbouring  growths,  or  are  likely  to  appropriate 
too  much  nourishment  to  the  prejudice  of  adjacent  bearing  or  extension 
shoots.  All  shortening  should  be  to  a  wood  bud,  whether  a  single, 
double,  or  triple  bud,  one  of  the  two  latter  being  a  wood  bud.  Cut  out 
all  weakly  wood,  yet  retaining  sufficient  of  last  season’s  sboots  to  insure 
a  good  prospect  of  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Dress  the  trees  with  an 
insecticide.  For  years  the  insecticide  used  by  us  has  been  composed  of 
softsoap  1^  lb.,  paraffin  oil  §  pint,  water  6  gallons.  The  softsoap  is 
dissolved  in  gallon  of  water  by  boiling;  when  dissolved,  and  while 
boiling  hot,  but  removed  from  the  fire  for  safety,  the  paraffin  oil  ie 
added,  and  the  mixture  whipped  with  a  switch  formed  of  birch  twigs 
from  an  old  broom,  until  formed  into  a  cream-like  consistency  and 
even  amalgamation,  adding  the  remainder  of  the  water  boiling  hot,  and 
mixing  well,  applying  with  a  brush  at  a  temperature  of  130°  to  135°. 
The  advertised  insecticides  answer  quite  as  well,  only  take  care  to 
follow  the  instructions  explicitly.  In  applying  insecticides  be  particular 
to  reach  every  part,  and  use  the  brush  in  such  manner  as  not  to  disturb 
the  buds.  Trees  cleaned  and  neatly  secured  to  the  trellis  look  and  are 
better  than  those  left  untrimmed  until  the  latest  period  before  starting. 
Remove  the  mulching  and  loose  surface  soil,  giving  fresh  loam  with  an 
admixture  of  a  fifth  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and  sprinkle  on  the 
surface  about  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  of  the  following  mixture  : — 
Dissolved  bones,  dry  and  crumbling,  three  parts ;  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia,  two  parts  ;  and  ground  gypsum,  one  part ;  mixed. 
Scratch  or  point  the  mixture  in  very  lightly  with  a  fork.  By  the  time 
the  trees  are  started,  or  soon  afterwards,  the  nutrients  will  have  beoome 
assimilated  or  rendered  available  in  the  soil  for  taking  in  by  the  roots, 
and  the  trees  will  profit  accordingly  both  in  growth  and  fruit. 

Planting  or  Lifting  Trees  for  Early  Forcing. — Where  new  housee  or 
fresh  trees  have  to  he  planted,  and  fruit  is  wanted  at  an  early  period, 
the  trees  should  be  inserted  at  as  early  a  time  as  consistent  with  safety. 
The  most  suitable  trees  are  those  that  have  been  trained  three  or  four 
years  under  glass,  or  against  walls,  and  have  been  lifted  annually  or 
biennially.  Those  against  walls  intended  for  moving  to  be  started 
early,  ought  now,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  late  growth,  or  any  doubt 
as  to  the  maturity  of  the  wood  and  buds,  to  have  the  soil  taken  out  as 
deeply  as  the  roots  one-third  the  distance  from  the  stem  that  the  trees 
extend,  letting  the  trench  remain  open  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  when 
it  may  be  filled  in,  but  do  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  for  insufficient 
supplies  of  water  whilst  the  trench  is  open.  This  will  effectually  oheck 
the  growth  and  insure  its  ripening,  whilst  it  will  materially  assist  lifting 
with  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  Plant  the  trees  for  early  forcing  by  the 
end  of  September  or  early  in  October.  Lifting  early  forced  trees  should 
commence  as  soon  as  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling.  Soil  and 
drainage  materials  ought  to  be  in  readiness.  The  mould  may  consist  of 
any  good  loam,  preferably  rather  strong  and  calcareous.  Any  deficiency 
of  calcareous  substance  may  be  overcome  by  an  addition  of  chalk  to 
sandy  soil,  and  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  heavy  material.  On  light  land 
the  soil  should  be  well  compacted,  an  addition  of  clay  marl  being  very 
desirable.  New  borders  must  have  efficient  drainage,  the  bottom  of  the 
border  being  ooncreted  if  the  strata  beneath  be  unfavourable ;  or,, 
better,  laid  with  bricks  on  flat  run  in  cement,  the  border  being 
enclosed  with  walls  so  as  to  oonfine  the  roots,  but  it  must  have  3-inch 
drains,  with  proper  fall  and  outlet,  the  bottom  of  the  border,  whether 
of  conorete  or  cement,  falling  to  the  drain.  A  border  one-third  the 
width  of  the  trellis  will  be  sufficient  in  the  first  instance,  and  need  not 
at  any  time  exceed  the  width  of  the  trellis.  The  best  varieties  for  very 
early  forcing  are  Alexander,  Early  Louise,  Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle,. 
Royal  George,  and  Condor  Peaches ;  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Lord 
Napier,  and  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines. 

Succession  Houses. — Where  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  cut  out  the  wood 
that  has  borne  fruit  this  season  unless  forming  extensions,  and  the 
shoots  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  where  too  crowded,  should  be  thinned 
to  admit  light  and  air.  Supply  water  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition.  Weakly  trees  will  be  benefited  by  the 
application  of  liquid  manure,  or  a  top-dressing  of  fertiliser  washed 
in.  Ventilate  the  house  fully  day  and  night.  Where  the  fruit  is 
ripening  water  should  be  withheld  from  the  trees  and  fruit,  as  the  water 
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causes  the  skin  to  become  craoked,  and  fungoid  growths  seizing  on  the 
exposed  flesh  impart  a  musty  unpleasant  flavour.  The  soil,  however, 
must  be  kept  properly  moistened,  and  air  moisture  provided  by  damping 
the  floor  and  border  occasionally,  or  whenever  the  surface  becomes  dry. 
This  will  benefit  the  foliage  and  not  do  any  harm  to  the  fruit,  providing 
the  ventilation  is  free  and  a  little  left  on  constantly.  When  the  fruit 
ripens  too  rapidly,  a  slight  shade,  such  as  tiffany  or  thin  scrim  canvas 
drawn  on  to  the  roof-lights,  will  be  advantageous,  and  may  prevent  the 
fruit  shrivelling  at  the  apex,  this  occurring  frequently  when  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Late  Houses. — Let  the  fruit  have  full  exposure  to  the  light,  drawing 
the  leaves  aside,  and  raising  depending  fruit,  with  its  apex  to  the  sun, 
by  placing  laths  crosswise  of  the  trellis.  Keep  the  growths  tied  as  they 
advance  in  length.  Laterals  should  be  pinched  to  one  leaf,  but  in  the 
case  of  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  they  may  be  allowed  moderate 
extension.  Continue  syringing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  on  fine 
days,  until  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Provide  a  little  ventilation 
constantly,  and  increase  it  early  in  the  day.  Afford  sufficient  water  to 
the  inside  and  outside  border  to  keep  the  soil  down  to  the  drainage  in  a 
moist  state,  but  avoid  making  sodden 
and  sour  by  needless  applications.  A 
light  mulching  of  short  lumpy  manure 
will  tend  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and 
enoourage  surface  rooting. — St.  Albans 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea> 
S.W. — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus, 
and  tuberous  rooted  plants. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham. — Clibran’s  Bulbs. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate  Nur¬ 
series,  London,  and  Barnet,  Herts. 
—  Carnations. 

Dobie  &  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  Man¬ 
chester. — Dutch  and  French  flower¬ 
ing  Bulbs. 

W.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard-Cairn  Nur¬ 
series,  Cork.  —  Daffodils,  Single 
Tulips. 

Hartley  &  Sugden,  Ltd.,  Halifax, 
England. — New  and  Revised  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Heating  Apparatus  Boilers. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Hol¬ 
land. — Dutch  Bulbs,  1901. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. — Bulbs. 

Albert  P.  Upstone,  35,  Church  Street, 
Rotherham,  Yorks. — Bulbs. 

Yilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  4,  Quai  de 
la  Megisserie,  Paris.  —  Flowering 
Bulbs  and  Strawberries. 

B.  S.  Williams  &  Son,  Victoria  and 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Hollo¬ 
way,  London,  N. —  Bulbs;  also 
Catalogue  of  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Car- 
nations,  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 


Next  Week’s  Events. 

Friday,  August  23rd.  —  Rock  Ferry 
Horticultural  Society’s  Exhibition. 

Saturday,  August  24th.  —  Newton, 

Earlestown  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  (Liverpool). 

Monday,  August  26 :h. — Sharrow  and  District  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society’s  Show. 

Tuesday,  August  27th, — Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society’s 
Summer  Show  at  the  Royal  Pavilion  (two  days). 

Wednesday,  August  28th. — Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society,  £1000 
in  prizes  (two  days)  ;  Westerham  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. 

Thursday,  August  29th. — Sandy  Exhibition  ;  Wellingborough  Dahlia 
Show. 

Phenological  Observations. 


Gillenia  trifoliata. 


August  23rd  to  August  29th. 

23  Fri.  Gold-spot  moth  seen. 

24  Sat.  Starlings  flock  together. 

25  Sun.  Winged  ants  migrate. 

26  Mon.  Grey  plover  comes. 

27  Tu.  “  Knot  ”  arrives 

28  Wed.  Fruits  of  Berberis  ripe. 

29  Thr.  Martins  collect  on  roofs. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 
Tansy. 

Sunflower. 

Perennial  Sunflower. 

Banded  Amaryllis. 

Hedge  Hawkweed. 

Golden  Rod. 

Yellow  Hollyhock. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  EDITOR,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Gillenia  trifoliata  {Dumbarton) . — Quite  hardy,  and  one  of  the  finest 
little  herbaceous  border  plants  you  could  select.  It  loves  a  good  loamy 

soil  in  a  warm  situation.  You  could 
obtain  plants  from  a  nurseryman  during 
autumn  or  next  spring.  Our  illus¬ 
tration  shows  its  elegant  habit;  the 
flowers  are  white. 

Plants  to  Name  ( H .  Guildford).— 
No.  1  appears  to  be  Oestrum  auranti* 
acum,  an  excellent  cool  house  evergreen 
shrub,  with  orange-coloured  flowers 
produced  in  August  onward  through  the 
autumn  and  winter.  No.  2  is  a  variety 
of  Star  Tulip  or  Mariposa  Lily,  and 
most  accords  with  Oalochortus  luteus  ; 
the  specimens,  however,  were  much 
dried  and  shrivelled.  ( Daniel  Holby). 
— The  shrub  is  Chionanthus  virginica 
var.  maritima,  or  The  Snowflower. 

Recipe  for  Tomato  Chutney  ( Reader )  - 
— Take  fifteen  large  unripe  Apples, 
fifteen  Tomatoes,  1  lb.  moist  sugar, 
1  lb.  Onions,  £  lb.  raisins,  £  lb.  sultanas, 
£  lb.  salt,  \  lb.  Mustard  seed,  2  ozs. 
powdered  ginger,  2  ozs.  powdered 
chilies,  and  3  pints  vinegar.  Peel,  core, 
and  slice  the  Apples  and  Tomatoes ; 
stone  the  raisins,  and  wash  the  sul¬ 
tanas  in  vinegar.  The  Onions  must  be 
finely  chopped.  Take  skins  and  cores 
of  Apples  and  boil  them  to  a  j  nip  in 
1  pint  of  water.  Boil  the  Apples  and 
Onions  in  the  pulp  till  quite  tender, 
with  a  little  of  the  vinegar,  then  add 
all  the  other  ingredients  with  the 
remaining  vinegar.  It  must  be  well 
stirred.  It  will  take  about  four  hours 
to  prepare. 

Small  Kind  of  "White  Wireworm 
at  the  Roots  of  Cinerarias  ( H .  Guild, 
ford). — We  do  not  know  of  a  small 
kind  of  white  wireworm  that  attacks 
Cinerarias  at  the  roots,  causing  the 
foliage  to  flag  and  the  plants  to  die 
off  ;  but  we  have  frequently  had 
experience  of  the  destructive  habits 
of  the  caterpillars  of  the  garden 
swift  moth,  Hepialus  lupulinus,  which, 
working  on  the  roots  and  root-stem  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  plants.  The 
caterpillars  are  cylindrical,  yellowish- 
white,  with  a  brown  horny  head,  and  we  have  known  them  pass  from 
a  plant  they  have  eaten  the  heart  out  of — that  is,  the  stem  just 
below  or  level  with  the  surface — to  another,  serving  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  on,  one  oaterpillar  being  oapable  of  doing  a  lot  of  mischief. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  better  means  of  riddance  than  oarefully 
examining  each  plant  with  a  pointed  piece  of  wood  round  the  base 
and  finding  the  caterpillar  and  destroying  it.  Soot  water  is  a  good 
deterrent  of  the  caterpillar,  and  also  valuable  food  for  the  Cinerarias. 
Perhaps  a  weak  solution  of  Little’s  soluble  phenyle,  say  1  fluid  oz.  to 
6£  gallons  of  water,  would  be  useful  in  making  the  oaterpillar  shift 
its  quarters,  and,  ooming  to  the  surface,  be  readily  captured  and 
destroyed ;  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  destroy  the  peat.  The  solution 
should  be  applied  in  about  the  same  amount  as  in  an  ordinary 
watering  with  water.  Tar  water,  made  by  boiling  1  oz.  of  gas  tar  in  a 
quart  of  water  for  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  will  readily  mix  with 
water,  then  diluting  to  6j  gallons,  may  be  used  similarly,  and  is  likely 
to  act  in  like  manner.  Possibly  either  solution  may  have  a  slightly 
prejudicial  effeot  on  the  Cinerarias,  but  this  will  shortly  be  recovered 
from.  Nitrate  of  soda  solution,  1  cz.  to  2  gallons  of  water,  also  has 
a  good  effeot  on  the  plants,  and  stupefies,  if  not  kills,  the  caterpillars. 
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Diseased  Tomato  (G.  R.  M.). — The  fruit  is  affected  at  the  eye  by 
the  Tomato  black  rot  fungus  (Maorosporium  Tomato),  which  is  a  wound 
parasite,  and  on  the  germ-tube  most  frequently  effects  an  entrance 
through  minute  cracks  round  the  style,  or  at  the  point  of  insertion  of 
the  stem.  A  dark  ooloured  mycelium  forms  in  the  tissues  and  rapidly 
destroys  the  cells,  consequently  the  area  occupied  by  the  fungus  sinks  a 
little  below  the  general  surface  of  the  healthy  part  of  the  fruit.  At  a 
later  stage  the  sunken  surface  of  a  diseased  spot  becomes  covered  with 
a  delicate,  velvety  pile  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  olive  colour,  which  under 
the  microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  closely  packed  dark  coloured 
conidiophores,  each  bearing  a  dark  many-oelled  conidium  at  its  tip. 
The  conidia  when  mature  germinate  quickly  in  water,  each  cell  of  a 
spore  producing  a  germ-tube  capable  of  entering  a  Tomato  if  placed  on 
a  wounded  surface,  or  where  the  skin  has  been  weakened  by  water 
lodging  on  it,  as  is  most  common  at  the  eye  and  heel  of  the  fruit,  and  on 
these  the  affection  most  commonly  occurs.  There  is  no  remedy,  as  the 
fungus  is  an  internal  parasite,  therefore  all  diseased  fruits  should  be 
cleared  away  and  burned.  Seed  should  not  be  saved  from  diseased, 
plants,  for  the  fungus  also  affects  leaves  and  stems  as  well  as  fruit. 
The  use  of  green  stable  manure  is  considered  to  favour  the  disease,  and 
also  causes  the  fruit  to  crack,  thus  favouring  attacks  by  the  fungus. 
Thorough  spraying  with  potassium  sulphide  solution,  1  oz.  to  6  gallons  of 
water,  at  frequent  intervals,  is  regarded  as  the  best  preventive  means. 
Culturally  a  dry  condition  of  the  fruit  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the 
disease. 

name  of  Passion  Flower  from  Leaves  and  Description  (W.  (?.). — 
The  leaves  and  shoot  accord  with  those  of  Passiflora  princeps,  syn. 
P.  racemosa  of  botanists,  the  P.  racemosa  of  gardeners  and  nursery¬ 
men  being  a  variety  of  the  blue  flowered  Passion  Flower,  and  known  as 
Passiflora  crerulea  racemosa.  We  have  grown  it  for  over  thirty  years 
as  P.  princeps,  aLd  under  that  name  is  grown  by  most  nurserymen.  The 
flowers  ate  of  a  deep  red  or  scarlet  colour,  produced  in  terminal 
pendulous  racemes  of  considerable  length,  and  very  useful  for  cutting. 
It  flowers  very  freely  from  the  old  wood,  producing  several  racemes  of 
flowers  from  a  joint,  and  this  not  once  but  several  times,  so  that  the 
plant  is  seldom  out  of  flower.  It  does  best  planted  out,  the  roots  being 
partially  restricted,  and  a  depth  of  soil  not  exceeding  18  inches  over 
thorough  drainage  is  sufficient.  A  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam, 
one  part  fibrous  peat,  and  half  a  part  each  of  “  nuts  ”  charcoal  and 
sharp  sand  intermixed.  It  may  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  The 
growths  should  be  trained  thinly  and  near  the  glass,  we  training  the 
shoots  to  the  roof  wires  beneath  the  rafters,  and  have  racemes  for 
cutting  almost  the  year  round,  often  at  the  dullest  period  of  the  year. 
As  it  flowers  from  the  old  wood  far  better  than  the  young,  we  retain 
a  large  percentage  of  the  stems  or  bianchts,  cutting  the  young  away  to 
a  few  joints,  having  no  more  young  growths  than  sufficient  to  render 
the  rafters  pleasing  to  the  eye,  as  the  scarlet  racemes  borne  from  the 
joints  of  the  wood  one  year  old  and  older  are  of  most  importance  and 
finest.  It  requires  a  stove  temperature,  being  a  native  of  Brazil.  A 
plant  may  be  procured  of  any  of  the  principal  nurserymen,  such  as 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 

Shrub  Affeoted  with  a  Peculiar  Fungoid  Disease  (Torquay). — The 
young  shoots  of  the  shrub,  evidently  the  narrow. leaved  Alaternus 
(Rbamnus  Alaternus  angustifolius),  are  affected  by  the  aecidium  form  of 
the  fungus  named  in  the  final  stage  Puccinia  coronata,  which  produces 
a  rust  on  cereals,  being  frequently  met  with  on  Whe*t,  Barley,  Rye, 
Oats,  and  many  wild  Grasses.  The  aecidium  form,  JEcidium  Rhamni, 
produces  peculiar  rich  golden  yellow  swellings,  or  cluster-cups,  on  the 
young  growths  (leaves  and  shoots)  of  various  species  of  Rhamnus, 
including  R.  catharticus,  R.  Frangula,  and,  in  your  case,  the  first  to  our 
notice,  R.  Alaternus.  The  orange,  or  rich  golden  yellow,  spores  of  this 
infest  cereals  and  wild  Grasses,  and  give  rise  to  rust,  or  the  uredospore 
condition,  the  spores,  also  yellow,  being  produced  in  pustules  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  less  frequently  on  the  leaf-sheath,  culm, 
and  chaff  ;  the  fiual,  or  telentospore,  pustules  or  sori  are  black,  minute, 
and  often  form  irregular  rings.  These  telentospores,  or  Puccinia 
coronata,  so  called  because  the  apex  of  the  telentospore  is  ornamented 
with  a  varying  number  of  blunt  projections,  survive  the  winter,  then 
push  pro-mycelium,  and  produce  spores,  which  infect  the  leaves, 
sometimes  the  flowers  and  fruit,  of  various  species  of  Buckthorn, 
Rhamnus,  and  the  cluster-cups,  or  JEcidium  Rhamni,  appears,  as  in  the 
case  of  your  specimens.  The  cause,  therefore,  is  the  fungus.  As 
regards  remedy,  the  only  one  likely  to  be  of  any  real  service  is  to  cut 
off  the  affected  shoots  before  the  cluster-cups  have  the  aocidiospores 
mature,  and  burn  them,  for  if  left  until  they  shed  a  golden  dust  there 
is  almost  certain  recurrence  of  the  disease.  Removing  the  cereals  and 
Grasses  on  which  the  Puccinia  coronata  occurs  is  not  practicable,  and  it 
is  only  right  to  say  that  this  occurs  where  there  are  not  any  plants  of 
Rbamnus  within  many  miles  of  the  infested  cereals  and  Grasses,  so 
that  the  iEcidium  Rhamni  may  possibly  act  independently,  though 
fungologistB  are  “  dead  ”  against  that  being  possible.  In  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  vol.  ix.,  third  series,  page  40,  Mr.  Graham  gives  an 
account  of  successful  treatment  of  a  similar  fungus  affecting  Gooseberry 
bushes.  He  says  : — “  I  gave  the  ground  amongst  the  bushes  a  liberal 
dressing  with  lime  in  the  autumn,  and  syringed  over  them  a  compound 
of  alum  1  drachm  ;  tobacco  essence,  2  drachms  ;  flowers  of  sulphur, 
i  oz.;  common  salt,  f  oz.,  all  mixed  in  3  gallons  of  rain  water;  this  was 
done  twice  beLre  the  expanding  of  the  leaves,  and  again  as  soon  as  the 


fruit  was  fairly  set,  and  my  Gooseberry  bushes  are  now  free  from  all 
traces  of  the  fungus.”  Perhaps  the  treatment  may  answer  also  in  the 
case  of  the  Alaternus ;  or  the  shrub  may  be  sprayed  with  potassium 
sulphide  solution,  1  oz.  to  2£  gallons  of  water  :  1,  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
unfold;  2,  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  first  application;  and 
3,  a  third  spraying  in  fourteen  or  twenty -one  days  after  the  second. 

Nectarines  Splitting  at  Stone  and  Dropping  before  Ripe  (T.  0.). — 
This  is  a  very  perplexing  matter,  and  is  peculiar  to  some  varieties, 
others,  under  an  identity  of  circumstances,  being  quite  free  from  the 
defect.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rivers  attributed  splitting  at  the  stone  to 
imperfect  fertilisation,  and  advised  cross-fertilisation,  or  taking  pollen 
from  another  variety  and  carefully  applying  it  to  the  flowers  of  the 
tree  liable  to  split  at  the  stone.  This  has  been  attended  with  good 
results  in  some  cases,  not  in  all,  for  where  it  occurs  in  slight  degree  we 
have  found  lifting  the  tree  and  replanting  in  firm  soil,  so  as  to  insure  a 
thorough  solidification  of  the  fruit  in  all  its  stages  of  growth,  the  most 
satisfactory,  as  the  trees  most  subject  to  splitting  are  generally 
vigorous  in  growth  and  swell  the  fruit  largely  at  the  second  swelling. 
In  some  oases  the  defect  is  purely  constitutional,  and  in  such  instances 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  it  and  plant  another  in  its  stead  of  a  variety 
not  found  to  split  at  the  stone  under  similar  circumstances. 

Leucadendron  argenteum  Growing  in  an  ordinary  Greenhouse 
( T .  G.  S.). — Yes,  the  Wittebrcom  or  Silver  Tree  of  the  Cape  colonists 
may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  warmed  in  winter,  it  being 
a  native  of  Southern  Africa.  A  very  handsome  tree,  too  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation,  for  though  the  yellow  flowers  produced  in  terminal  heads 
are  of  very  little  beauty,  the  closely  set  leaves,  lanceolate,  4  to  6  inches 
long,  and  1  inch  broad,  are  of  a  very  beautiful  silvery  white.  These,  in 
the  dried  state,  are  imported,  and  largely  used  in  the  making  of  wreaths, 
Ac.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet  or  more,  therefore  requires  a  rather 
lofty  house.  Cycas  revoluta  has  “  fits  ”  of  growth,  sometimes  not 
throwing  up  fronds,  and  then  does  so  freely  after  resting  a  year  or  two. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  does  well  in  either  a  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
conservatory  ;  indeed,  old  plants  are  very  fine  for  sub-tropical  gardening, 
placing  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  position,  where  it  may  remain  from 
May  till  September.  We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  by  the  leaves, 
though  they  probably  belong  to  a  Sumach,  they  resembling  those  of 
Rhus  coriaria,  a  shrub  or  low  tree. 

Apricots  Going  Rotten  on  the  Trees  (A.  T.  J.). — The  fruits  are 
affected  by  the  brown  rot  of  fruit,  Monilia  fructigena.  The  fungus 
attacks  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Nectarines,  Peaohes,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  and  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most  widely  distributed 
of  moulds  against  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  is  best  known  on  the  fruit,  but  it  occurs  on  the  young 
shoots,  leaves,  and  even  the  flowers.  On  the  leaves  it  forms  thin 
velvety  patches,  consisting  of  chains  of  conidia  or  spores,  and  these 
falling  on  fruit  infect  it,  and  decay  sets  in,  usually  in  the  case  of  stone 
frnit  at  the  apex.  Decay  proceeds  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  frnit 
becomes  shrivelled.  Numerous  blackish  sclerotia  are  formed  in  the 
diseased  fruit,  which  on  the  return  of  spring  bear  a  crop  of  spores, 
whioh  on  the  young  leaves  infect  them,  and  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
ensues.  All  diseased  fruits  should,  therefore,  be  collected  and  burned, 
and  the  trees  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  1  oz.  to 
1£  gallon  of  water,  in  early  spring  before  the  buds  expand,  and  after 
the  buds  expand  with  ammoniaoal  solution  of  copper  carbonate, 
repeating  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  and  once  or  twice  at  intervals 
of  a  fortnight.  As  this  is  poisonous,  and  green  Apricots  used  for  tarts, 
sulphide  of  potassium  solution,  1  oz.  to  6  gallons,  may  be  used  instead, 
there  not  being  the  same  objection  to  its  use  outdoors  as  under  glass. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  use  copper  solutions  late  on  the  fruit,  as  this 
remains  more  or  less,  and  may  prove  dangerous  unless  washed  off.  The 
Apple  appears  to  be  Beauty  of  Bath. 


- <♦#.) - 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlclc. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

o 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

1 

' 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

© 

-I  i 

1901. 

rection 

Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain. 

At 

At  i 

At 

J  a  a 

August. 

s 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2- ft. 
deep. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ..11 

s.s.w. 

deg. 

63’0 

deg. 

66-0 

deg. 

70-2 

deg. 

462 

Ins. 

0-05 

deg. 

66-6 

deg. 
64  3 

deg. 

60-4 

deg. 

37-3 

Monday..  12 

S.  S.W. 

60-9 

662 

68-2 

62'2 

0  01 

65-5 

64 ‘2 

60 ’4 

44-4 

Tuesday  13 

S.W. 

63‘8 

56-0 

71-6 

51-5 

— 

63'9 

63‘8 

60  4 

42'8 

Wed’sday  14 

S.W. 

70'4 

61-6 

70-8 

670 

0-33 

65  "3 

63 '5 

60*6 

5lO 

Thursday  15 

S.W. 

64’2 

60-2 

71-0 

57-5 

0T2 

64-5 

63'3 

60‘5 

64"3 

Friday  . .  16 

w. 

62  7 

62-7 

71-0 

52-5 

— 

64-0 

63“2 

60‘5 

49'6 

Saturday  17 

S.W. 

66-9 

67-9 

72-5 

469 

— 

63  5 

63*2 

60 '4 

42 '2 

Means  .. 

64-6 

57-1 

70-7 

520 

Total 

0’51 

|  647 

636 

60-4 

45  9 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dull  weather  during  the  past  weak», 
with  a  fair  quantity  of  rain  on  14th  and  15tb. 
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Tl(e  Value  of  Straw. 


It  is  now  several  years  since  the  grain  fields  of  this  country 
developed  a  bulk  of  straw  above  the  average,  and  during  the  last 
two  or  three  the  shortage  has  been  so  marked  that  the  stocks  at 
midsummer  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
practically  nothing  being  carried  over  for  autumn  use.  Many  farmers 
are  in  the  habit  of  saving  a  good  lump  of  old  Oat  straw  to  cut  for 
the  horses  during  the  autumn  ploughing  and  sowing  ;  it  makes  good 
sound  food  for  them,  and  also  prevents  premature  threshing  of  half- 
sweated  stacks.  Stacks  of  Oat  straw  are  very  rare  at  the  present  time, 
and  far  too  many  people  will  have  to  thresh  Wheat  before  they  can 
thatch  their  harvest  and  make  it  safe.  It  is  but  eighteen  months 
since  we  were  offered  Wheat  straw  at  £1  per  ton,  and  we  called 
attention  to  it  as  an  excellent  medium  for  investment. 

The  great  shrinkage  in  the  crops  of  hay,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
rise  of  the  price,  has  much  enhanced  the  importance  of  the  Eupply  of 
straw,  and  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  straw  should  be  used  in  the 
most  economical  manner  cannot  be  doubted.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  great  room  fjr  improvement  in  this  respect,  especially 
on  large  arable  farms  in  the  peculiarly  Corn-growing  counties.  As 
long  as  there  is  plenty  of  bedding  and  fodder  for  his  usual  head  of 
stock  and  manure  for  his  Turnips  the  farmer  is  satisfied  ';  but  with 
improved  methods  more  cattle  might  be  wintered  on  the  S3me  straw 
supply,  and  both  the  grazier  and  the  conntry  at  large  would  benefit. 
If  the  British  farmer  is  to  be  |  rotected  from  the  incursion  of  disease 
by  restrictions  on  importation,  he  on  his  side  must  show  more  energy 
in  the  production  of  meat-bearing  animals,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  stricter  economy.  Looking  back  thirty  years,  few  farmers  cut 
straw  for  their  cattle,  and  that  for  use  by  the  horses  was  cut  by  hand. 
Now,  travelling  cut-boxes  may  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  it  is 
almost  the  rule  for  Oat  or  Bailey  straw  to  be  cut  up  as  it  is  threshed. 

The  efforts  of  the  most  enterprising  farmers  are  largely  directed  to 
making  use  of  their  straw  as  food,  and  by  the  aid  of  c  wared  yards  and 
peat  moss  litter  some  are  able  to  do  so  almost  entirely.  To  put  straw 
through  the  animals’  stomachs  with  good  results,  nevertheless,  depends 
much  on  the  nature  and  quality  of  it.  Coarse  Wheat  straw  contains 
such  a  proportion  of  strong  knots  that  its  passage  through  delicate 
stomachs  is  attended  by  considerable  difficulty  and  danger.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  Oat  and  Barley  straw  if  it  has  been  much  weathered, 
especially  if  it  was  over-ripe  before  being  cut.  That  the  cutting  of 
grain  crops  befoie  they  are  too  ripe  has  a  very  great  effect  on  the 
value  of  the  straw  is  well  known,  but  few  are  aware  of  the  great 
differences  which  are  shown  by  a  stu'v  of  the  following  table,  the 
result  of  investigations  by  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker.  The  figures  refer  to 
Oat  straw. 


Cut  rather  green. 

Fairly  ripe. 

Over-ripe. 

Water . 

1600 

16-00 

16-00 

Albuminoids . 

8-49 

4-08 

3-65 

Oil  . 

1-57 

1-05 

1-25 

Sugar,  mucilage,  &c. 

16-04 

10-57 

3T9 

Woody  fibre  digestible 

26-34 

30-17 

27-75 

„  „  indigestible  ... 

24-86 

31-78 

41-82 

Mineral  matter  . 

670 

6-35 

6-34 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  water  and  mineral  matter  are  almost 
identical  in  all  three  samples,  but  the  over-ripe  straw  contains  17  per 
cent,  more  indigestible  matter  than  that  cut  rather  green,  1  per  cent, 
more  woody  digestible  fibre,  but  18  per  cent,  less  albuminoids,  oil  and 
sugar,  which  are  the  only  valuable  properties  of  the  straw.  Practically 
speaking,  the  green  straw  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  other 
for  feeding  purposes,  besides  being  a  much  safer  food  for  young  stock. 
When  deciding  on  the  most  suitable  time  for  cutting  a  field  of  Oats 
we  have  often  put  into  practice  an  old  rule,  to  wait  until  we  saw  a  few 
grams  on  the  ground,  and  then  cut  at  once.  The  figures  of 
Dr.  Yoelcker’s  analysis  go  a  long  way  to  show  that  we  might 
advantageously  have  cut  sooner,  that  we  might  have  saved  those 
few  grains,  whilst  what  the  more  backward  portions  of  the  ears 
lacked  in  maturity  would  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by 
increased  feeding  value  in  the  straw.  As  an  object  lesson  in  such 
practice,  we  have  bad  near  us  for  many  years  a  farmer  who  haB  always 
been  noted  for  cutting  his  Corn  green.  He  has  always  maintained  a 
tremendous  head  of  stock  upon  his  farm,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his 
grain  did  not  suffer  either  in  yield  or  quality.  He  certainly  has  been 
often  fortunate  in  getting  all  in  just  before  a  weather  break.  But  how 


to  make  the  best  use  ol  the  straw  when  saved  ?  Well,  though  all 
farmers  do  not  believe  in  it,  we  have  immense  faith  in  the  economy  of 
the  chaff-cutter.  All  straw  and  hay  for  meat  production  should  be 
cut  up,  and  Wheat  straw  for  bedding,  covered  yards,  sheds,  or  boxes 
will  go  much  further  if  made  into  long  chaff.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
labour  and  expense  of  cutting,  but  it  is  really  very  small,  if  there  is  a 
sufficiency  of  barn  accommodation,  so  thrt  the  chaff  may  be  blown 
there  direct  from  the  cutter.  In  this  case  there  is  economy  of  labour, 
for  the  chaff  will  only  require  spreading  and  treading  by  one  man, 
whereas  the  straw  stack  will  take  two.  The  difference  between  the 
hire  of  a  straw-elevator  and  a  chaff-cutter  may  be  put  down  at  7s.  So, 
if  we  deduct  from  this  3s.  for  one  man,  we  find  4s.  plus  a  very  small 
item  in  coals  to  be  the  extra  cost  of  cutting. 

There  are  many  good  ways  of  mixing  and  using  the  chaffed  straw, 
and  if  the  straw  be  good  the  farmer  can  hardly  go  wrong  ;  but  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  making  weathered  and  almost  rotten  but  dry  stuff 
into  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food.  Steaming  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
‘most  effective  ways  of  bringing  this  about;  if  the  chaff  be  mixed  with 
a  small  amount  of  pulped  root,  malt  culm,  or  dried  grains,  and  then 
steamed,  it  will  be  relished  by  stock,  and  they  will  do  well  on  it. 

The  late  Mr.  S.  Jonas  bad  a  system  of  cutting  up  his  straw  when 
threshing,  and  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  green  chop  (1  cwt.  to  the 
ton)  with  it.  This  green  stuff  was  sufficient  to  cause  fermentation, 
whic  i  very  greatly  improved  the  feeding  va’u3  of  the  mixture.  In  a 
sense  it  was  a  process  of  cooking.  When  green  food  for  mixing  was 
not  available,  pulped  roots  were  used  instead,  and  Mr.  Jonas’  son  has 
since  used  pulpei  Mangold,  as  being  more  readily  available  even  in 
summer.  Boiled  linseed  is  very  largely  used  for  mixing  with  chaff, 

1  lb.  of  linseed  per  head  per  day  is  quite  sufficient.  After  being  made 
into  soup,  so  much  is  thrown  over  each  layer  <  f  chaff,  the  whole  is 
turned  over  and  well  mixed  ;  the  meal  allowance  is  then  mixed  with 
the  heap,  which  is  turned  again  and  left  until  required. 

Where  roots  are  plentiful,  and  large  quantities  are  pulped  and  given 
mixed  with  chaff,  the  cattle  always  like  the  mixture  better  for  being 
twenty-four  hours  old.  One  man  we  had,  and  he  was  a  successful 
feeder,  would  have  kept  his  mixture  for  three  days  if  space  would  have 
allowed  him.  No  doubt  he  was  right,  and  the  process  of  natural 
heating  as  good  as  a  steaming,  if  it  could  have  been  properly  con¬ 
trolled  ;  but  when  using  roots  largely,  the  amount  of  moisture  would 
cause  the  ferment  to  be  too  rapid,  and  if  not  watched  to  go  beyond 
the  most  wholesome  stage  before  the  food  could  be  used.  A  small 
quantity  of  salt  should  be  mixed  amongst  all  food  of  this  description 

Where  roots  are  scarce  or  njt  available,  a  mixture  of  spices  added 
to  the  cut  straw  will  do  much  to  make  it  palatable.  Most  country 
chemists  sell  suitable  mixtures  for  the  purpose.  Cattle  spice  is  often 
mixed  with  badly  damaged  hay  when  stacking,  a  quantity  being 
scattered  over  the  stack  after  each  cartload,  and  it  gives  an  attractive 
smell  to  the  hay  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking. 

Thousands  of  farm  horses  are  wintered  without  any  hay  whatever, 
being  fed  on  cut  Barley  or  Oat  straw,  with  the  addition  of  14  lbs. 
per  day  of  ground  Maize,  split  Beans,  and  bran  in  equal  proportions, 
and  they  work  and  do  well  on  it.  It  is  well  to  allow  linseed  cake 
water  to  horses  when  living  on  this  food.  Straw  may  enter  largely 
into  the  food  of  milch  cows,  but  it  must  be  Oat  straw.  Barley  straw 
is  of  too  drying  a  nature,  and  Wheat  straw  should  not  be  used  except 
in  small  quantities  with  other  food  . 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

Progress  with  harvest  work  has  been  much  interfered  with  by 
thunderstorms,  and  though  there  is  little  Corn  left  standing,  not  many 
new  stacks  are  to  be  seen.  Machines  have  worked  without  a  hitch. 
Of  course  the  crops  were  ideal  ones  to  cut,  nevertheless  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  the  improvement  in  self-binders.  Some  of  it,  however,  may  be 
due  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  proper  management.  The  rain 
will  have  done  the  Barley  good,  but  there  has  been  plenty  for  the 
purpose  of  mellowing  it,  and  the  last  storm  wetted  the  stooks  nearly 
through,  so  we  will  hope  now  for  finer  weather  and  a  quick  gathering  in. 

This  is  the  time  we  begin  to  hear  of  lamb  troubles.  We  have  been 
listening  for  signs  of  the  storm,  but  all  is  quiet  as  yet.  Much  depends 
on  the  weather,  for  weaned  lambs  are  very  liable  to  take  cold,  and  they 
always  do  best  in  a  hot,  dry  time.  A  veterinary,  who  has  been  very 
successful  in  treating  lambs,  is  of  opinion  that  congestion  of  the  lungs 
is  their  chief  enemy,  and  that  the  presence  of  worms  is  often  blamed 
for  illness  which  is  simply  due  to  a  violent  chill.  He  maintains  that 
few  lambs  are  without  parasites  at  this  time  of  year,  and  advises  the 
provision  of  better  shelter  from  wet  as  well  as  more  dry  food. 

The  large  Potato  growers  are  too  busy  to  market  their  stuff  just 
now,  and  as  a  consequence  markets  are  none  too  well  supplied.  The 
man  who  has  a  few  second  earlies  left  in  the  ground  will  be  well 
advised  to  get  them  off  at  once.  The  cost  of  digging  and  picking  may 
seem  heavy  at  harvest  wages,  but  he  is  sure  of  a  fair  market. 

Eggs  have  kept  at  a  low  figure,  still  being  fifteen  for  the  shilling ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  butter  is  very  scarce,  and  no  wonder,  when  the 
cows  only  give  half  their  usual  supply  of  milk.  The  consumer  has  dear 
I  butter,  and  the  farmer  little  to  sell. 
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VERY  SUPERIOR 

DWARF  EVERCREEN  GRASSES 


For  Lawns,  Croquet,  Tennis,  and  Cricket 
Grounds,  Bowling  Greens,  &c. 

ALS(T  RELIABLE  MANURES  FOR  SAME. 

Priced  Circulars  on  Application. 

SEED  n  ITT?  cm  IT'D 
GROWERS  O  rliliO  1  Util 


DICKSONS 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN. 

26,0001b.  Mushrooms  picked  in 
one  Season  from  600  bushels  of 
my  Spawn  by  a  Customer. 

E.  iTjOHNSON, 

Manufacturer, 

TWYFORD  BRIDGE  FARM, 

TWYFORD  ABBEY,  EALING,  W. 

Mushroom  Growers  supplied  with  large  or  small  quantities, 
the  same  as  supplied  by  me  to  some  of  the  Largest  Growers 
in  the  Kingdom,  men  who  use  1000  to  1400  bushels  in  a  season  ; 
and  have  numerous  testimonials  from  these  and  others  as  to 
productiveness.  Price  on  Application. 


CUTBUSH’S  « 
CARNATIONS 

CATALOGUE  wow  ready  and  may  be  had 

Post  Free  upon  aoplication.  It  includes  some 
STERLING  NOVELTIES  for  this  season. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON.  N. 

LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Lodghboro’  Junction,  London,  8. W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Oramge  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.—  J.  £.  SMITH. 

HOLLAND^  IRELAND. 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  DAFFODILS, 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  TULIPS. 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  IRIS,  IXIAS, 
GLADIOLI,  k. 


Bulb  Farm  20  Acres,  at  Rush,  co.  Dublin. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


HOGG  &  ROBERTSON, 

Seedsmen  to  H.M.  The  King1, 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 


&  Son’s 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 


Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS 

OP 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSI,  LILIES, 
SNOWDROPS, 

CROCUSES, 


All  best 
qualities, 
and  at  most 
moderate  rates. 


Delivered  Free  by  Rail 
or  Parcel  Post. 


Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  650, 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Chester 
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SCHIZANTHUS  WISETONENSIS,"* 

Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  1900. 

First  Class  Certificate,  Manchester,  1901. 
Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1901. 

Highest  Possible  Award,  Ghent,  1901. 

HUGH  LOW  «SC  Co. 

Are  now  booking  orders  for  this  charming  novelty. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  NURSERY,  MIDDLESEX. 


BLUSH  MALMAISON. 

Layers  Ready  the  Early  Part  of  September. 

About  20,000  of  the  above  ;  also  a  quantity  of 

GERMANIA  (YELLOW)  CARNATION  LAYERS. 

/Dark  Pink  Malmaison  ..  ..  6/-  per  dozen. 

Blush  ,  ,,  ..  ..51-  ,, 

Germania  Carnation  (Yellow)  4/-  ,, 

Uriah  Pike  (Dark  Red)..  ..  4/-  ,, 

BELL  &  SHELDON,  Castel  Nursery,  GUERNSEY 


Prices  • 


Joitmral  of 
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Sl|0w  Time. 

what  might  be  called  the  higher 
•  #  phase  of  horticulture  it  would  be 
difficult  to  select  any  particular 
period  as  the  show  season,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  reason  is 
obvious,  for  since  so  many  flowers 
have  been  honoured  with  societies  of 
their  own,  the  season  of  shows  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Then,  again, 
we  have  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  R.H.S., 
which  are  flower  shows  in  themselves,  minus  the 
competition,  but  none  the  less  interesting  for 
that.  Hardly  has  the  winter  changed  into  spring 
before  the  actual  show  season  begins.  First  the 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  spring  flowers,  and 
then,  later,  the  Auriculas  and  English  Tulips,  till 
we  come  on  to  the  battle  of  the  Roses.  With 
exhibitions  of  the  queen  of  flowers  still  fresh  in 
the  memory,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  shows  of 
Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas,  with  Dahlias  later  on, 
fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  all-powerful 
Chrysanthemums  to  carry  us  well  into  the  winter. 
And,  in  addition  to  special  shows,  there  are  the 
grand  mixed  exhibitions,  for  which  Yorks,  Wolver 
hampton,  Shrewsbury,  Hanley,  and  other  places  are 
famous,  coming  at  intervals  through  the  summer 
season.  In  the  face  of  such  a  round,  who  can 
say  that  exhibiting  has  lost  its  charm  for  horti¬ 
culturists  ?  for,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  as 
though  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  make  public 
displays  of  the  products  of  cultivation. 

But  amongst  another,  and  a  more  humble, 
community  of  horiiculturists  there  is  a  distinct 
show  season,  which  opens  towards  the  end  of  July, 
and  continues  through  the  following  month.  Have 
you  never  heard  “our  show”  spoken  of  in  the 
village  in  terms  of  endearment,  as  though  it  were 
a  sacred  institution,  belonging  exclusively  to  that 
little  world  ?  Have  you  never  seen  evidence  of  the 
preparation  for  “  our  show  ”  that  is  made  in  many 
a  lowly  garden  long  months  before  the  event,  nor 
watched  the  careful  attention  paid  to  the  crops 
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that  are  destined  to  grace  the  exhibition  board  ?  If  not,  you  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  realise  the  importance  of“otr  show”  in  the  eyes  of  the 
village  gardener,  but,  if  you  are  conversant  with  it  all,  there  is  hardly 
need  for  explanation. 

In  spite  of  the  sad  depopulation  of  rural  districts  and  the  migration 
to  towns,  there  remains  in  most  villages  a  community  of  gardeners. 
I  use  the  term  in  a  wide  sense,  because  they  may  be  tradesmen,  or 
labourers,  or  engaged  in  any  other  occupation,  but  they  are  gardeners 
all  the  same,  because  Nature  made  them  such,  and  the  interest  they 
take  in  the  gentle  art  is  ot  no  superficial  character.  To  these  men  the 
annual  village  show  is  the  event  of  the  year  ;  by  them  or  their  ancestors 
it  was  instituted,  through  them  it  is  supported,  and  but  for  them 
it  would  perhaps,  like  many  other  village  customs,  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Of  the  future  of  village  shows  one  can  only  surmise,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  interest  displayed  to-day  by  fathers  will  be 
tnherited  by  the  sons,  and  that  the  popular  amusements  of  the  age 
will  not  be  the  means  of  weaning  away  the  taste  for  gardening.  I  am 
induced  to  express  this  wish  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many 
village  gardening  societies  are  composed  of  middle-aged  and  even  old 
men,  and  one  would  like  to  see  more  of  the  younger  element  enrolled 
in  the  membership. 

To  realise  the  importance  of  “our  show  ”  in  the  eyes  of  the  village 
champion,  who  has  a  reputation  to  uphold,  you  should  pay  a  visit  to 
his  garden  some  time  before  the  great  event  takes  place.  Perhaps  he 
has  a  dirty,  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  schedule  in  his  pocket,  but 
more  likely  than  not  such  a  thing  is  altogether  unnecessary,  for  if 
funds  remain  adequate,  the  schedule  resembles  the  law  of  the  Medeg 
and  Persians  in  the  respect  that  it  changeth  not.  The  old  exhibitor 
knows  it  off  by  heart,  and  he  greets  any  new  departure  or  addition 
with  seme  suspicion,  and  is  often  content  to  let  the  prize  go  to  some 
more  enterprising  icompetitor,  for  the  first  season  at  any  rate.  We 
may  talk  about  the  monotony  of  flower  shows  and  the  need  of  novelty, 
but  the  cottage  gardener  does  not  see  it.  He  is  content  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  and  sees  no  occasion  for  worrying  about  change. 

But  he  is  not  averse  to  novelty  in  another  respect.  Tell  him  ,the 
name  of  some  new  variety  of  Pea,  Potato,  or  what  not,  that  is 
unknown  in  the  district,  and  is  a  good  exhibition  sort.  He  will  hand 
over  the  dirty  schedule  with  a  request  that  you  will  drop  the  name  of 
the  novelty  and  the  vendor  on  the  fly  leaf,  and  feels  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  something  to  spring  upon  the  public  at  the  next 
show.  The  ]  rice  may  appear  prohibitive,  but  by  hook  or  by  crook  he 
will  raise  the  needml  for  a  small  order,  as  was  the  case  of  the  would-be 
prizewinner  who  saw  an  illustration  of  a  new  Pea  in  the  catalogue  ol 
a  well-known  seedsman.  He  cut  out  the  picture  and  despatched  it  to 
the  tradesman  with  an  order  that,  if  the  latter  could  guarantee  the 
Peas  to  be  equal  to  the  illustration,  he  was  to  send  on  half  a  pint. 
I  have  seen  many  a  wink  displayed  by  an  old  exhibitor  that  would 
have  done  justice  to  Sam  Weller,  when  he  has  pointed  out  some  crop 
intended  to  come  as  an  eye  opener  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibitors  on  show 
day.  The  consciousness  of  the  village  champion  is  often  amusing. 
He  realises  that  he  is  a  superior  sort  of  person  in  his  own  particular 
line,  but  he  modestly  attempts  to  hide  all  that.  If  you  praise  his 
Onions  he  will  give  a  knowing  look  that  speaks  volumes,  or  a  sage 
remark  to  the  effect  that  “  they’ll  do,”  but  behind  it  all  there  is  an 
unexpressed  meaning. 

Years  of  experience  have  taught  him  to  regulate  his  crops  so  that 
they  will  come  in  right  for  the  great  event, though  weather  sometimes 
upsets  his  calculation.  You  obseive  a  Currant  or , Gooseberry  bush 
closely  netted  or  tied  up  with  canvas,  and  you  may  assure  yourself 
that  the  fruit  on  those  particular  specimens  have  a  special  office  to 
fulfil.  It  is  with  a  display  of  pride  that  the  cottage  gardener  points 
to  his  Cherry  tree,  and  informs  you  that  for  so  many  consecutive  years 
the  fruit  from  it  has  never  failed  to  secure  first  piize  at  “our  show.” 
You  note  the  appearance  of  a  particular  patch  of  Potatoes,  where  several 
varieties  are  represented,  and  learn  that  they  are  the  “  show  taturs,  ’ 
and  have  been  given  a  little  extra  attention  on  that  account.  Variety 
is  necessary  in  order  to  compete  in  the  classes  for  the  whites  anti 
coloured,  the  rounds  and  the  kidneys.  Of  one  or  two  sorts  there  are 
single  rows,  grown  purposely  for  exhibition.  Perhaps  you  wonder  at 
this,  and  learn  that  it  is  “  a  good  show  tatur,  but  not  much  for  eatin’.” 
The  village  competitor  knows  that  it  is  the  finest-looking,  and  not 
necessarily  the  best  Potato,  that  secures  the  prize,  and  he  makes 
preparations  accordingly. 

Likewise  there  are  single  rows  -  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet, 
looking  as  if  a  little  special  care  has  been  devoted  to  their  cultivation. 


More  likely  than  not  each  root  had  a  special  hole  drilled  for  it,  with  a 
particular  mixture  of  soil  for  its  accommodation.  The  heads  of  one 
short  row  of  Celery  look  rather  peculiar  in  their  brown  paper  collars, 
but  that  is  only  a  “  bit  of  early  Salary  ”  just  for  the  show,  and  the 
brown  paper  is  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  in  the  matter  of 
bleaching.  With  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  looking  for  something  that 
he  fully  expects  to  find,  the  would-be  competitor  rummages  amongst 
the  leaves  of  his  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  till  he  finds  a  couple  of 
infants  that  he  thinks  will  make  a  nice  pair  for  the  show.  He  has 
his  eye  on  a  couple  of  others,  but  he  doubts  they  will  be  rather  too 
old.  It  is  sometimes  a  source  of  trouble  to  keep  things  back  for  the 
eventful  day,  as  well  as  to  push  them  forward,  as  you  may  tell  by  the 
heads  of  Cauliflower  carefully  covered  with  leaves,  and  the  Cabbages 
tied  up  to  prevent  the  heads  from  bursting  open.  Of  his  labour  the 
man  takes  no  account,  and  seems  to  take  a  little  pride  in  telling  you 
how  many  times  he  has  sown  Turnips,  and  how  often  “  that  dratted 
flea  ”  has  had  them.  t 

And  the  arranging,  the  scheming,  the  labour,  and  forethought 
culminate  on  show  day,  when  the  marquee  is  erected  once  more  in  the 
old  spot,  and  one  champion  again  crosses  swords  with  another  in 
friendly  rivalry.  The  day  is  very  young  when  our  competitor  begins 
operations,  and  in  the  work  of  preparation  and  staging  he  is  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  serious  events  of  his  life, 
and  he  can  brook  no  interference.  His  normal  condition  returns  to 
him  when  the  contest  is  over,  and  after  he  has  had  a  run  round,  just 
to  see  whether  the  judges  have  done  the  right  thing.  If  satisfied  on 
this  score,  there  is  not  a  happier  man  in  ttie  field  than  he;  but  it  must 
be  said  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  village  competitor  a  flower  show  judge 
is  by  no  means  an  infallible  being,  and  when  the  latter  does  not  give 
satisfaction  the  friends  of  the  former  know  all  about  it. 

And  this  is  the  horticultural  event  of  the  year — “  our  show,”  as 
the  villagers  call  it,  so  that  from  this  point  of  view  1  may  not  be 
far  wrong  in  picking  out  the  particular  season  and  calling  it  show 
time. — H. 

- <-<>-► - 

Drying  Fruits. 


Yearly  now,  the  question  crops  up  whether  or  not  we  can  success¬ 
fully  dry  our  Plums  and  other  fruit,  yet  never  a  thorough  satisfying 
answer  is  evolved.  Some  say  our  Plums  are  too  thin-skinned  to  stand 
the  evaporating  processes  ;  others  count  the  cost  of  drying  by  machinery 
as  too  high  to  show  a  profit.  But  that  we  have  not  seriously  enough 
considered  the  matter  or  made  great  enough  endeavours,  would  seera 
to  be  the  more  feasible  fact.  The  “Daily  Chroniole  ”  in  a  recent  artiole 
in  its  pages  referred  to  Plums  as  now  usurping  that  place  on  the  market 
whioh  has  been  left  vacant  by  the  small  fruits  of  last  month.  “  Their 
very  prodigality  in  all  varieties  from  the  humble  Sloe  and  Bullace  up 
through  the  gradation  of  Green  Gage,  DamsoD,  and  Prune,  evokes  the 
question,”  continues  the  “  Daily  Chronicle,”  “  why  another  industry  is 
not  added  to  our  villages — that  of  drying  and  preserving  fruit  on  the 
Frenoh  plan.”  A  representative  of  the  paper  we  have  named  put  this 
question  lately  to  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  fruit  merchants  of 
Covent  Garden.  His  reply  was  that  though  many  people  regard  such 
an  industry  as  impracticable,  because  of  the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty 
of  sun  in  our  climate,  he  was  now  embarking,  together  with  two  other 
mes,  upon  a  new  patent  evaporator,  from  which  they  hoped  great  things. 
He  knew  that  similar  experiments  had  been  made  before  ;  for  instance, 
there  is  an  evaporator  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  regarded  as  too 
costly  to  work  when  competing  against  the  suu  which  shines  more 
abundantly  in  France  and  California;  and  another  at  Chiswick,  disused 
for  the  same  reason.  Nevertheless,  as  they  aimed  only  at  preserving 
the  best  fruit  on  the  plan  of  the  Carlsbad  Plum,  and  as  the  machine 
would  stone  the  fruit,  hitherto  mostly  done  by  hand,  he  had  little  doubt 
from  his  own  experience  that  a  financial  success  awaited  their  efforts. 
For  the  present,  however,  the  name  and  details  must  be  kept  a  secret. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  immense  stride® 
being  made  in  the  cultivation  and  curing  of  Prunes  in  California.  From 
a  “  Prune  Primer  ”  we  learn  that  there  are  now  62,000  acres  of  Prune 
trees  in  California.  Last  year  they  bore  nearly  350,000,000  lbs.  of  green 
Prunes,  some  trees  having  800  lbs.  apiece.  Each  aore  has  usually  one 
hundred  trees.  The  150,000,000  lbs.  of  cured  Prunes  grown  last  year 
would  fill  6000  freight  oars,  making  a  train  forty-five  miles  long.  They 
get  ripe  mostly  in  August,  and  are  then  picked  and  graded  according  to 
size.  After  being  dried  in  the  sun  four  or  five  days  it  is  found  that 
2£  lbs.  of  the  ordinary  fruit  has  been  reduced  to  about  1  lb.  of  cured 
Prunes.  But  even  if  England  should  find  it  discouraging,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compete  with  California  in  regard  to  the  curing  of  Plums, 
there  is  no  reason  why  further  effort  should  not  be  made  to  improve  our 
native  Blackberry,  which  gives  a  character  all  its  own  to  our  hedgerows. 
As  it  is,  an  American  variety  of  Blackberry  is  steadily  winning  its  way 
into  favour  for  lusciousness,  and  has  fetched  during  the  last  few  years 
about  8d.  per  lb. 
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The  Week’a  Cultural  Notes. 


Often  at  this  time  of  year  the  sphagnum  on  the  blocks  whereon  are 
growing  such  species  as  Ionopsis  paniculata,  Oncidiums  Kramerianum 
and  Jonesianum,  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  and  others  of  a  similar  habit, 
will  be  gettmg  very  long  and  green,  and  consequently  will  hold  a 
great  deal  of  water  in  suspension.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  necessary 
to  tr  m  this  back  a  little,  but  as  long  as  the  hot  weather  lasts  it  may 
remain.  It  is  when  dull  skies  and  rain  are  prevalent  that  it  is  apt  to 
do  harm  ;  as  it  is,  the  moisture  around  the  forming  bulbs  is  refreshing 
and  beneficial.  Only  be  on  guard,  as  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  the 
mischief  when  the  bulbs  begin  to  decay. 

Thunias,  Anguloas,  Dendrobiums,  and  similar  plants,  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  open  air  to  ripen,  should  now  be  covered  at  night. 
On  several  <  ccas’ons  recently  the  temperature  has  been  dangerously 


Odontoglossum  Leeanum. 

Though  this  fine  species  was  honoured  by  certificates  for  the  first 
j  time  in  the  year  1882,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  recent  intro¬ 
ductions  in  the  same  genus  have  surpassed  it  both  in  size  and  beauty; 
yet  wherever  we  find  it,  Odontoglossum  Leeanum  is  sure  to  be  held  in 
respect  by  the  grower,  first  for  its  usefulness,  and  also  for  its  own 
showiness.  From  its  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private 
cultivator  early  after  its  introduction,  it  remained  for  a  considerable 
time  almost  unknown.  It  is  now  offered  by  the  St.  Albans  firm, 
however.  Messrs.  Veitch  were  the  introducers.  The  markings  of 
the  flower  are  suggestive  of  0.  excellens,  now  well  known.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  bright  pale  yellow,  with  numerous  small  rich 
chocolate  spots.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  short  racemes,  the  habit 
of  the  plant  being  very  neat  and  compact. 

Masdevallia  nycterina. 

The  Chimaera  section  of  Masdevallia  has  always  been  a  favourite 
one  with  growers,  the  flowers  being  singularly  quaint  and  beautiful 
M.  nycterina  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  if  grown  in  some 
receptacle  that  may  be  suspended  above  the  line  of  vision,  it  is  sure  to 
attract  attention.  The  flowers  appear  on  short  decumbent  spikes,  and 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  LEEANUM. 


near  to  freezing,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  touched  the  point,  and  although 
-even  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  may  not  harm  them,  the  plants  are 
better  without  it.  Just  a  thin  covering  of  tiffany,  garden  net,  or 
some  similar  material  will  do,  as  if  frost  should  come  it  only  lasts  a 
very  short  time  at  this  season,  and  the  least  protection  is  sufficient. 

Stanhopeas  are  often  neglected  at  this  time  of  year.  There  are 
other  plants  that  are  growing  in  the  same  house  ;  these  have  perhaps 
finished  their  bulbs,  and  are  ripening,  the  atmosphere  being  in 
consequence  kept  in  a  drier  state.  Little  thought  is  given  to  the 
Stanhopeas,  hung  up  under  the  roof  in  the  hottest  part,  consequently 
red  spider  and  other  insects  make  headway.  The  syringe  should  be 
well  plied  about  the  foliage  several  times  daily,  and  the  roots  kept 
moist,  then  all  will  bo  well.  Another  plant  often  mismanaged  in  this 
way  is  the  lovely  Dcmdrobium  infundibulum  and  its  variety 
Jamesianum.  A  cool  and  moist  atmosphere  is  what  these  delight  in, 
and  only  under  these  conditions  will  they  be  satisfactory. 

Where  seedling  laisiDg  is  carried  on  the  small  plants  must  be 
ex  mined  and  all  that  need  it  repotted,  as  this  operation  will  not 
much  longer  be  safe  for  this  season.  The  peat  and  moss  for  these 
should  be  finely  chopped,  and  crock  dust  well  washed,  with  the  finest 
particles  removed  by  sifting,  added.  It  is  best  not  to  handle  the 
compost  for  these  delicate  tiny  plants  much,  and  instead  of  using  the 
fingers  to  press  it  into  position  have  a  blunt  dibber;  firm  it  as  well 
as  possible,  and  trim  off  all  ragged  ends  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Water  moderately  alter  repotting  until  the  tiny  roots  are  seen  to  be 
again  progressing. 


the  prevailing  tints  of  colour  on  the  triangular  segments  are  a  dusky 
purple  red  and  light  yellow.  The  sepals  are  often  spotted  with  black, 
and  bear  a  number  of  short  bristly  white  hairs.  The  culture  of 
M.  nycterina,  and  others  of  this  group,  differs  rather  from  that  of  the 
showy  flowered  section.  In  the  first  place,  they  will  not  stand  with 
impunity  the  same  cold  in  winter  that  M.  H  my  ana  and  M.  amabilis 
enjoy.  During  the  summer  months  they  can  hardly  be  kept  too  cool, 
but  in  late  summer  they  should  be  placed  in  a  house  the  temperature 
of  which  never  falls  below  50°,  excepting  in  the  very  coldest  weather, 
when  a  slight  drop  is  preferable  to  pushing  the  fire  heat  unduly.  As 
many  of  the  spikes  push  downwards  the  plants  are  safest  when 
grown  in  baskets,  these  being  two-thirds  filled  with  drainage,  the 
remaining  third  with  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss. 

Masdavallia  muscosa. 

This  plant  is  very  pretty  and  interesting,  but  as  a  garden  Orchid 
not  comparable  with  some  others.  The  flower  stems  are  covered  with 
small  white  hairs,  that  seem  to  be  a  protection  of  Nature  against 
crawling  insects.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  the  ordinary  character, 
but  the  lip  has  the  singular  property  of  closing  up  as  it  is  touched,  a 
characteristic  not  observed  in  any  other  Masdevallia.  Doubtless  this 
has  something  to  do  with  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  ;  possibly 
winged  insects  alight  on  it,  and  in  endeavouring  to  release  themselves 
take  away  the  pollen.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada,  thriving  well 
in  the  cool  house. — H.  R  R. 
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[By  Telegraph .] 

Great  Sl(ow  at  Glasgow. 

August  28th  and  29th. 

The  great  show  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society  is  being  held  in  connection  with  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition  (at  which  there  has  been  6£  million  visitors  since  May)  as 
we  go  to  press.  The  show  will  be  continued  to-day,  Thursday, 
August  29th.  The  committee  naturally  expected  a  good  show  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  entries  have  even  exceeded  their  expectations,  as,  in 
addition  to  the  marquees  that  were  arranged  for,  they  had  at  the  last 
moment  to  r.quisition  a  pavilion  connected  with  the  International 
Exhibition  for  surplus  exhibits.  There  are  four  large  marquees,  one, 
devoted  to  trade  exhibits,  170  feet  by  40  feet;  another  230  feet  by 
50  feet,  a  third  120  feet  by  40  feet,  and  a  smaller  oue  about  100  feet  by 
40  feet.  Of  tabling  for  flowers  and  plants  some  12,000  square  feet  has 
been  erected.  The  number  of  entries  is  nearly  five  hundred,  all,  of 
course,  for  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  the  other  show  that  will  be 
held  a  week  later  is  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetables  exclusively. 

Among  those  trade  exhibitors  earliest  forward  were  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  &  Co.  of  Clapton,  who  staged  a  nice  group  of  plants,  mainly 
Crotons,  beautifully  coloured.  Mr.  James  H.  Yeitoh  at  the  same  time, 
was  early  superintending  the  arrangement  of  a  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  to  occupy  some  400  square  feet  of  ground  space. 
Some  of  the  more  tender  subjects  had  unfortunately  suffered  somewhat 
on  the  road,  but  some  nicely  coloured  Crotons  happily  had  taken  no 
harm.  Even  more  badly  damaged  than  the  Chelsea  plants  were  some 
individuals  in  a  grand  lot  of  double  and  single  Begonias  from  Messrs. 
Ware  &  Co.,  Feltham,  many  of  the  best  flowers  having  dropped  on  the 
journey,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Pope, 
the  grower,  who  was  very  down-hearted  over  the  matter. 

A  specially  interesting  group  of  cut  Lilies  from  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  are  arranged,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  grand 
lot  of  Gladiolus  in  various  sections,  with  Montbretias,  Tritonias,  and 
other  flowers  of  autumn,  are  set  up  in  the  trade  tent. 

Of  Ferns,  a  remarkably  fine  group  comes  from  Messrs.  Hill  &  Sons, 
Lower  Edmonton,  London,  while  Messrs.  Austin  &  McAslan,  Glasgow, 
had  forward  a  lot  of  early  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants. 

In  the  tents  devoted  to  subjects  for  competition,  the  four  competitors 
who  had^  entered  for  the  chief  prize  of  £20  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
plants,  30  feet  by  10  feet,  were  very  early  at  work.  The  competitors 
are  two  nurserymen,  respectively  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Son,  Edinburgh, 
whose  manager,  Mr.  White,  is  so  well  known  for  his  taste  in  plant 
arrangement,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  two  gardeners,  the 
one  Mr.  Gault  of  Murcie  House,  Pollokshaws,  and  the  other  Mr.  Boucher, 
Aitkenhead,  Glasgow.  There  is  a  keen  competition  for  the  Messrs. 
Mackenzie  &  Moncur’s  prize  for  floral  designs,  and  also  for  six  bouquets 
and  six  baskets  of  cut  flowers.  In  the  open  classes  for  herbaceous  cut 
flowers  such  well-known  giants  as  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale, 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries, 
are  all  competing. 

The  weather  at  Glasgow  is  known,  unfortunately,  most  generally  for 
its  dreeping  ”  character,  but  to-day  the  skies  have  forgot  to  assume 
any  appearance  of  dulness,  and  a  brisk  breeze  promises  for  a  good  day 
to-morrow. 

In  passing  we  may  state  that  the  very  liberal  prizes  offered  have 
induced  a  large  number  of  growers  to  enter  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
show  on  September  4th  and  5th,  an  average  of  twelve  to  eaoh  class 
having  been  received  ;  in  the  two  chief  collections  of  vegetables  as 
many  as  seventeen  entries  having  been  received  in  each  oase.  It  is 
expected  that  the  majority  of  gardeners  will  time  their  visit  to  the 
International  ”  to  see  this  grand  fruit  show,  when  there  is  every 
appearance  of  there  being  a  gratifying  display  to  meet  them. 

The  show  opened  under  most  auspicious  weather  conditions, 
and  is  of  the  most  charming  nature,  while  the  display  of  plants, 
particularly  in  the  groups,  is  magnificent.  Cut  flowers  are  all  a  grand 
show,  as  they  always  are  at  Glasgow,  and  altogether,  taking  every¬ 
thing  into  consideration,  no  finer  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers  has 
ever  been  held  in  Scotland. 

•  v,8  nn^or^una*:e  that  no  arrangement  for  lighting  the  marquees  at 

night  has  been  made,  this  keeping  thousands  of  Glasgow  citizens  from 
seeing  this  grand  exhibition  of  gardeners’  skill  and  taste.  As  already 
noted,  the  chief  prize  in  the  plant  classes  is  for  a  group  arranged  for 
effect,  36  feet  by  10  feet.  1  he  tout  ensemble  of  the  four  groups  when 
ready  for  the  judges  is  extremely  grand,  the  first  prize  being  finally 
awarded  (o  the  arrangement  by  Mr.  Gault,  Murcie  House,  Pollokshaws, 
or  a  remarkably  bright  composition  in  which  splendidly  coloured 
Crotons  play  a  prominent  part.  The  back  of  the  group  is  formed  of  an 
artistic  wall  of  cork  clothed  with  suitable  plants.  Mr.  Hugh  Diokson, 
Belfast,  is  a  very  close  second,  the  main  points  in  this  arrangement 
bold  groups  of  handsome  double  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Liliums, 
and  herns.  Messrs.  B.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  were  third  with  a 
graceful  composition,  and  Mr.  Boucher  fourth. 

Only  two  competitors  staged  for  the  group  of  plants  in  a  circular 
space  10  feet  in  diameter,  for  which  £5  and  the  Yeitoh  Memorial 
medal  is  presented.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  William 


Wood,  Kennis  Head,  being  first;  and  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  to  Peter 
Wordie,  Esq.,  Millerneuk,  Lenzie,  second.  Crotons  play  a  prominent 
part  in  both  arrangements.  Only  three  entries  were  made  in  the  class 
for  twelve  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  not  less  than  eight  in  bloom,  the 
first  prize  amounting  to  £15.  The  material  in  each  oase  was  greatly 
inferior,  and  not  by  any  means  worth  the  handsome  prizes  offered. 
The  judges  recommended  £3  for  the  first,  Mr.  Jack,  gardener  to 
W.  Connell,  Esq.,  Rozelle,  being  the  exhibitor.  The  other  plants 
included  some  good  Crotons,  a  few  Orchids,  a  lot  of  Ferns  and  Liliums, 
with  softwooded  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  ohief  prizes  in  this  section  are  offered  for  the  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  flower  designs,  baskets  and  bouquets  excluded.  Here  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  seoured  first  with  some  charming  produc¬ 
tions,  notably  a  harp  of  Lilies,  mainly  a  cushion  of  pink  Carnations  and 
a  cross  of  purple  Asters.  Messrs.  Harley  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  were  a 
good  seoond,  and  the  third  lot  had  no  tickets  attached. 

The  next  class  for  six  bouquets  and  six  baskets  of  cut  flowers.  As  a 
whole  these  were  not  so  good  as  the  previous  class,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded  to  an  exhibit  at  which  no  ticket  had  been  placed ;  the  seoond 
going  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  the  baskets  here  Are 
particularly  artistic  and  good  ;  third,  Mr.  Gault. 

Gladioli  are  grand,  the  prize  for  forty-eight  spikes  being  secured  by 
Mr.  Mair,  Prestwick,  with  heavy  and  generally  good  examples.  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  made  a  good  second.  The  class  for  twenty- 
four  spikes  was  less  excellent,  Mr.  Carnegie,  gardener  to  M.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Prestwick,  seouring  first  with  fairly  good  examples. 

A  most  important  class  is  that  for  Roses,  to  occupy  space  8  feet  by 
6  feet,  and  there  are  six  collections  staged,  one  or  two  being  very 
effectively  arranged,  but  the  deoidedly  superior  blooms  set  up  by 
Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  without  doubt  deservedly  win  the 
premier  prize.  For  the  season  the  buds,  respectively,  of  Caroline 
Testout,  Captain  Hayward,  and  La  France,  to  mention  no  others,  were 
very  fine  indeed.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  are  a  very  close 
second,  many  blooms  being  equally  fine  with  the  former,  and  the 
arrangement  in  general  is  more  effective.  Mr.  H.  Dickson  of  Belfast 
forms  a  splendid  third  with  a  very  pretty  group,  but  the  buds  are  much 
smaller  than  the  Scottish  Roses. 

For  forty-eight  cut  Roses,  H.P.  and  H.T.,  there  is  a  strong  com¬ 
petition  among  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  growers.  The  blooms  on 
the  whole  are  remarkably  fresh  and  well  coloured,  but  naturally 
deficient  in  size.  Eventually  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  being  seoond. 
The  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  is  rather 
poorly  represented,  Mr.  Adam,  Fernielea,  Aberdeen,  being  first  here, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  Berks,  seoond. 

Dahlias  formed  a  very  grand  and  effective  display,  there  being  no 
less  than  eight  competitors  in  the  olaes  for  a  collection  to  occupy  10  feet 
by  6  feet.  Here  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons,  Auchinraith,  High 
Blantyre,  N.B.,  seoured  a  well-merited  first  with  an  effectively  arranged 
lot  composed  of  Pompon  sorts  in  great  variety,  and  the  best  of  the 
Caotus  section.  All  were  blooms  of  exhibition  quality,  and  equally  fine 
blooms  of  Show  and  Fanoy  varieties.  Mr.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey, 
is  a  very  good  second,  but  with  blooms  less  heavy,  though  clean,  and  of 
finer  quality.  Messrs.  Alex.  Lister  &  Sons,  Rothesay,  were  third.  For 
forty-eight  blooms  Mr.  Mortimer  was  first  with  fresh,  though  somewhat 
light  examples;  Mr.  Smellie,  Busby,  second  with  very  much  larger 
but  less  even  blooms. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  Cactus  varieties,  brought  out  a 
very  strong  competition,  the  blooms  in  general  being  of  high-olass 
quality.  Here  the  first  card  goes  to  Mr.  Smellie  of  Busby  ;  the  seoond 
to  Messrs.  Lister  &  Sons,  and  Mr.  Gold,  Wishaw,  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Carnations  to  ocoupy  space  8  feet  by 
6  feet,  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sons,  High  Blantyre,  repeat  their  Shrews¬ 
bury  victory,  gaining  first  with  an  arrangement  in  general  much  like 
that  set  up  by  them  on  the  former  occasion.  The  yellow  ground 
Picotees  are  deserving  of  all  praise,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  being 
second ;  and  Mr.  Freeland,  Larkhall,  third.  For  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  space  10  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  C,  Muir,  gardener  to  H.  Strong, 
Esq.,  Westwood,  Busby,  secured  first  with  a  fair  lot,  the  seoond  prize 
going  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury.  The  blooms  in  this  lot 
are  very  badly  set  up. 

With  a  gra -d  lot  of  flowers  in  season  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  secure  the  leading  award  for  twenty-four  bunohes  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  ;  Mr.  Young,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  Hamilton, 
Craiglaw,  being  a  creditable  second ;  and  Mr.  Storrie  of  Lenzie  third. 
The  finest  lot  of  these  flowers  was,  however,  the  first  prize  dozen  from 
Mr.  Brydon  of  Innerleithen.  This  was  one  of  the  finest  lots,  compara¬ 
tively,  in  the  show ;  spikes  of  Eucomis  regia,  Echinops  sphterocephalis, 
and  Lathyrus  splendens  alba  were  particularly  fine. 

The  collection  of  border  plants,  15  feet  by  6,  brings  out  four 
competitors,  a  keen  struggle  for  first  place  taking  place  between  Messrs, 
Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  and  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  the  former 
eventually  securing  the  coveted  position.  Their  group  is  characterised 
by  much  brightness,  due  largely  to  the  Gladioli  introduced  with  much 
profusion.  Messrs.  Cooker  have  a  greater  variety  of  material  charmingly 
displayed,  and  with  another  set  of  adjudicators  might  well  have  occupied 
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a  higher  position.  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  follows  as  a  good  third, 
and  no  less  than  twelve  new  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  appear  in 
this  lot.  AmoDg  a  variety  of  other  cut  flowers  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  fine  Pentstemons,  the  pretty  Pansies,  Marigolds,  and  Phloxes. 

Miscellaneous  Groups. 

Mr.  Bckford,  Wem,  shows  a  collection  of  fine  Sweet  Peas,  though 
among  these  no  new  forms  were  seen.  From  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  London,  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers 
are  forward,  including  thirty-two  varieties  of  Nymphseas,  arranged  in 
pans  of  water  ;  the  rare  Aster  Thomsoni  was  also  represented. 

Mr.  Charles  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  was  represented  by  a  large  and  fine 
collection  of  new  Frenoh  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawiok,  had  also  a  lot  of  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons 
with  a  grand  lot  of  single  blooms  of  Carnations  in  bewildering  variety, 
also  a  few  examples  of  Begonia  Caledonia,  in  a  small  exhibit. 

Firom  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso,  a  bunch  of  their  new 
Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldie-Griffith  was  conspicuous.  Lord  Hamilton  of 
Dalzell,  Hamilton,  has  forward  a  small  group  of  dwarfed  Japanese 
Conifers  and  Acers. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  have  one  of  their  finely  arranged 
groups  of  cut  flowers,  consisting  mainly  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  in  great 
variety,  with  Pompons  and  Show  sorts  more  sparingly  introduced. 

Here,  also,  are  a  grand  lot  of  Dahlias  from  “  Hobbies,”  Ltd. 
(Mr.  J.  Green),  most  prettily  arranged  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and 
Asparagus  in  pots. 

Messrs.  Lister  &  Sons,  Rothesay,  have  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  cut  flowers  representing  the  various  subjects  for  which  they  are 
known.  Fancy  Pansies  are  here  very  fine  ;  large  and  bright  Sweet 
Peas,  Violas,  and  Dahlias  are  also  well  shown. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons  were  represented  by  a  large  group,  mainly 
of  large  Palms  and  other  subjects  useful  for  decorating  apartments. 

Since  first  wiring,  Messrs.  Veitoh  &  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  have  arranged 
their  group,  which  ocoupies  one  end  of  the  large  marquee,  and  formed 
one  of  the  most  attractive  groups  in  the  whole  show. 

At  the  time  of  sending  off  our  telegram  no  awards  had  been  made 
■to  any  of  the  trade  exhibits. 

- <♦#•* -  . 


Storing  Frnit. 

(< Concluded  from  page  172.) 

No  one  who  has  visited  a  fruit  room  in  September,  when  there  is  a 
quantity  of  fruit  all  ripening  into  that  mellow  condition  which 
betokens  perfection,  hut  must  have  been  struck  by  the  odour  which  is 
emitted  from  them.  This  odour,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  be  as 
hurtful  to  the  well-keeping  of  fruits  as  anything  can  be — 3ay,  for 
instance,  a  quantity  of  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pear  all  ripening  at 
once  into  the  condition  fit  for  table,  and  in  a  day  or  two  all  will  be 
in  a  stage  beyond  this,  and  become  a  mass  of  juice  which  it  is 
difficult  to  handle  without  bursting  them.  Now,  I  always  look  on 
a  mass  of  this  kind  as  the  most  dangerous  to  a  fruit  room ;  and  as 
all  early  fruits  ripen  in  warmer  weather  than  other  kinds  do,  they 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  degree  of  ventilation  almost  amounting 
to  complete  exposure,  in  order  that  the  odour  emitted  by  ripening 
fruit,  which  very  quickly  takes  a  decaying  turn,  may  not  contaminate 
the  rest.  Fruit  at  that  time  ought  also  to  be  kept  thin.  But  to 
return  to  the  Ribston  Pippin.  It  often  happens  that  these  have  to  be 
gathered  when  the  fruit  room  is  more  or  less  occupied  by  fruits  in 
the  condition  spoken  of,  and  if  the  weather  be  warm  at  the  time  the 
fruit  is  impelled  onward  to  a  condition  fit  for  table  much  earlier  than 
they  otherwise  would  be  if  kept  cooler  ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  as  bad, 
the  infectious  character  of  the  atmosphere  they  are  in  hastens  on  decay 
some  time  before  ripeness  or  mellowness  has  done  its  part,  hence 
fruits  that  ought  to  be  in  perfection  in  January  are  ready  by  the  end 
of  November,  not  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  only,  but  all  other  kinds  of 
fruits  as  well.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  fruits  in  certain  seasons 
keep  longer  and  better  than  they  do  in  others — the  simple  fact  they 
are  not  ready  to  gather  until  cold  weather  insures  their  keeping,  as 
more  fruit  generally  perishes  in  November  than  in  December  and 
January,  and  no  amount  of  mere  cleanliness  and  care  of  removing 
diseased  fruit  can  compensate  for  the  crowded  condition  of  the  fruit 
room  in  the  early  autumn  months,  when  the  weather  at  the  same 
time  is  of  a  kind  that  favours  “  forcing,”  which  it  certainly  does  when 
it  is  warm  at  the  periods  spoken  of. 

Now,  as  the  Ribston  Pippin  cannot  be  preserved  under  circum¬ 
stances  as  described,  let  us  suppose  an  opposite  case,  when  there  was 
no  lack  of  fruits  generally ;  the  fine  autumn  of  the  year  before  securing 
sufficient  bloom,  but  the  multitude  of  fruits  only  resulted  in  each 
being  very  small,  and  the  unfavourable  season  did  not  mature  them 
with  that  degree  of  perfection  so  requisite  in  good  fruit,  hence  we  had 
a  quantity  of  half-perfected  fruits,  presenting  little  but  a  thick  tough 


skin,  and  a  core  quite  as  large  as  usual.  Some  of  these  fruits  possibly 
might  keep  longer  than  was  ever  known  before  ;  as  they  contained  so 
little  saccharine  matter  there  was  scarcely  anything  within  them  to 
engender  decay,  hence  a  sort  of  withering  or  shrivelling-up  instead  of 
the  usual  spot  and  rot  which  consume  the  better  class  of  fruits. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  warmth  favours  decay  by 
forwarding  the  fruits,  and  thereby  hastening  on  the  perioi  of  their 
existence  ;  so  in  like  manner  cold  encourages  preservation  by  retarding 
the  natural  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  when  it  has  approached  that 
condition  it  tends  to  keep  it  from  advancing  further.  But  this 
unnatural  state  of  things  has  its  disadvantages.  Fruits  so  treated  are 
never  good.  Pears  may  be  kept  in  an  ice-house  to  a  period  much 
beyond  that  of  their  usual  keeping  time,  but  the  flavour  is  gone.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  summer  fruits,  as  Strawberries,  Peaches,  and  the 
like,  which  have  been  so  tried  frequently.  We  may  therefore  learn 
from  this  that  Nature  cannot  be  so  far  outraged  as  is  here  shown  with 
impunity.  There  exists  a  proper  time  for  such  fruits  to  be  had  in 
perfection,  and  to  retard  them  much  beyond  it  only  produces  an  article 
much  diminished  in  its  most  important  qualities.  From  this  we 
therefore  learn  that  an  ice-house  is  not  a  suitable  place  to  preserve 
fruit  intended  for  table,  although  it  may  become  a  very  good  medium 
to  preserve  some  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  keep,  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  for  as  lengthened  a  period  as  possible.  Some  other  conditions 
are  also  necessary  to  the  well-keeping  of  fruit,  as  will  be  shown. 

Whenever  a  quantity  of  fruit  is  piled  up  in  a  heap,  it  begins  what 
in  common  language  is  called  “  to  sweat.”  This  sweating  brings  out 
an  oily  substance  to  the  outside.  Sweating  will  also  occur  without 
the  fruit  being  so  closely  piled  up  as  spoken  of,  but  it  is  more  slow; 
and  if  it  be  thinly  on  a  shelf  it  is  in  its  most  legitimate  way.  This 
sweating  coats  the  skin  with  a  sort  of  varnish,  which  resists  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  certainly  promotes  the  keeping  qualities 
of  the  fruit.  This  varnish  ought  not  to  be  removed  by  any  means, 
handliug  being  one  of  the  certain  ways  to  do  so.  Let  the  fruit, 
therefore,  be  placed  at  first  singly  on  the  shelves,  and  little  else  will  be 
wanted  but  looking  over  them  and  picking  out  decayed  ones  :  and 
the  place  being  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated,  there  is  a  tolerable 
certainty  of  their  keeping  well,  other  things  also  being  favourable. 

Some  useful  fruit  rooms  that  I  have  seen  are  lean-to  against  the 
north  wall  of  a  garden,  the  great  defect  in  these  being  the  want  of 
ventilation  which,  in  part  at  least,  ought  to  be  at  top,  and  is  rarely 
thought  of  in  a  lean-to  shed.  Tne  sides  being  low,  the  exhalation 
from  fruit  cannot  well  be  all  carried  off  from  them  ;  it  is  better,  therefore, 
to  leave  an  opening  at  top  to  allow  it  to  escape,  otherwise  the  fact  of 
being  behind  a  wall  is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  and  more 
so  if  it  be  isolated,  and  not  form  part  of  a  series  of  buildings,  as  by 
that  means  end  ventilation  could  be  more  easily  accomplished.  I  have 
also  seen  a  very  useful  fruit  room  half  underground  ;  but  this  is  only 
advisable  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil.  I  have  also  seen  one 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  not  in  a  dense  wood  (which  is  bad),  and  it 
answered  very  well.  The  main  thing  to  stipulate  for  is  plenty  of 
space  and  ventilation,  and  to  use  the  latter  on  all  occasions,  except, 
perhaps,  in  damp,  warm  weather,  and  the  probability  is  that  fruit  will 
keep  as  long  as  it  is  required  to  do.  A  Kentish  farmer  stores  his 
Apples  away  in  the  oast  kiln,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  airy  ; 
and  although  the  large  quantity  they  often  have  compels  them  to  lay 
them  thicker  than  they  otherwise  would,  they  often  contrive  to  keep 
Nonpareil  and  Golden  Knob  Apples  in  agiod  condition  till  March, 
and  French  Crabs  still  longer. — R. 


Preserving  the  Form  and  Colour  of  Flowers.  —  From  a 
Frenoh  botanical  journal  we  extract  several  recipes  for  preserving 
the  form  and  colour  of  flowers.  One  method  is  to  immerse  the 
stem  of  the  fresh  speoimen  in  a  solution  of  31  parts  by  weight 
of  alum,  4  of  nitre,  and  186  of  water,  for  two  or  three  days  until 
the  liquid  is  thoroughly  absorbed,  and  then  to  press  in  the  ordinary 
way,  except  that  dry  sand  is  sifted  over  the  specimen,  and  the 
packet  submitted  to  the  aotion  of  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Another  method  is  to  make  a  varnish  composed  of  20  parts  of 
powdered  copal  and  500  parts  of  ether,  powdered  glass  or  sand  being 
used  to  make  the  copal  dissolve  more  readily.  Into  this  solution 
the  plants  are  carefully  dipped  ;  then  they  are  allowed  to  dry  for  ten 
minutes,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  four  or  five  times  in 
succession.  Plants  may  also  be  plunged  in  a  boiling  solution  of  one 
part  of  salicylic  acid  and  600  of  aloohol,  and  then  dried  in  bibulous 
paper.  But  this  act  should  be  very  rapidly  done,  violet  flowers  especially 
being  decolourised  by  more  than  an  instantaneous  immersion.  Red 
flowers,  which  have  changed  to  a  purplish  tint  in  drying,  may  have 
their  colour  restored  by  laying  them  on  a  pieoe  of  paper  moistened 
with  dilute  nitrio  acid  (one  part  to  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  water),  and 
then  submitting  them  to  a  moderate  pressure  for  a  few  seconds.  But 
this  solution  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  green  leaves,  as  they 
would  be  decolourised  by  it. 
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Selecting  Buds  and  Feeding. 

The  plants  are  now  showing  flower  buds  freely,  and  many  varieties 
have  already  had  buds  taken  according  to  the  term  commonly 
in  vogue,  though  a  better  way  is  to  speak  of  them  as  retained  or 
secured.  At  this  juncture  of  their  growth  plants  Bbow  a  bud  at  the 
termination  of  a  growth.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  joints  below 
this  bud,  wood  growths  also  spring,  and  if  not  rubbed  out  soon  extend 
strongly  into  growth,  and  prevent  the  flower  bud  above  them  from 
swelling,  by  depriving  it  of  support.  The  wood  growths  in  question, 
if  allowed  to  extend,  produce  in  the  n  ajority  of  cases  terminal  buds, 
that  is  flower  buds  surrounded  by  other  flower  buds  of  smaller  size. 
These  terminal  buds  do  not  usually  give  the  finest  flowers,  but  they 
do  produce  good  useful  decorative  blooms  if  the  small  buds  are  rubbed 
out.  Single  buds,  or  what  are  termed  crown  buds,  are  produced  on 
the  majority  of  plants  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
September,  and  it  is  these  buds  which  usually  give  the  best  blooms  of 
the  largest  size.  Earlier  in  the  leason,  however,  the  plants  have 
produced  a  similar  bud,  which  is  termed  the  “  first  crown  ”  bud,  if 
the  plants  make  a  natural  break,  that  is  break  into  wood  growth 
without  being  obliged  to  do  so  by  previously  pinching  out  the  point. 
The  next  bud  is  termed  the  “second  crown,”  and  as  this  appears 
about  this  date  it  is  generally  considered  the  best,  when  the  finest 
flowers  are  desired.  There  are  exceptions,  and  it  may  be  found  in 
some  cases  that  a  third  crown  bud  will  do,  where  the  variety  produces 
such  a  bud.  W.'  H.  Lincoln  is  one  of  this  class.  Some  varieties  are 
naturally  late  in  producing  second  crown  buds,  hence  there  has  arisen 
the  practice  of  stopping  the  plants  to  induce  them  to  make  their 
several  breaks  earlier.  When  this  system  of  stopping  is  carried  out 
in  April  or  May  the  plants  are  prevented  forming  the  first  crown  bud, 
but  growths  are  produced  which  are  tantamount  to  those  which  would 
have  formed  had  the  plants  b  en  allowed  to  do  so  naturally.  Limit 
the  growths  to  three  of  the  best  fur  each  plant,  and  encourage  them 
to  extend  until  they  show  a  bud.  Whether  this  is  a  crown  or  a 
terminal  bud  it  may  be  secured,  all  growths  or  buds  around  or  below 
it  being  suppressed. 

Terminal  buds  do  not  as  a  rule  appear  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
September,  in  seme  cases  later.  Extra  support  and  feeding  may  be 
given  the  plants  from  the  time  the  buds  appear.  The  most  common 
way  of  affording  extra  food  to  the  plants  is  by  weak  solutions  of 
natural  and  art  ficial  manures.  Another  good  method  is  to  supply 
the  roots  with  a  slight  1  op-dressing  of  some  rich  material,  but  a  top¬ 
dressing  is  only  required  by  well  rooted  plants.  There  should  also 
be  room  on  the  surface  to  receive  this  additional  layer,  which  need 
not,  however,  be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  To  four  parts 
of  chopped  turfy  loam  add  one  part  of  half-decayed  fowl  manure  or  a 
similar  quantity  of  sheep  dung.  Press  it  gently  on  the  surface,  and 
give  water  only  with  a  fine  rose,  which  will  settle  the  soil  and  carry 
the  enriching  properties  carefully  down  to  the  roots.  At  frequent 
intervals  afterwards,  when  roots  have  taken  possession  of  the  top¬ 
dressing,  sprinkle  on  dustings  of  Clay’s,  Standen’s,  or  some  special 
Chrysanthemum  manure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stick  to  one 
particular  kind,  as  the  Chrysanthemum  appreciates  variety.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  weak  and  clear  soot  water  once  or  twice  a  week  may  always 
be  given  with  aavantage,  but  no  manure  or  fertiliser  should  be  given 
to  any  plants  where  the  pots  are  not  full  of  roots.  If  space  permits, 
another  top-dressing  of  soil  and  manure  may  be  given  at  the  end  of 
month.  Avoid  giving  stimulants  when  the  plants  are  dry.  They 
should  have  clear  water  given  first. 

Mildew  appearing  on  the  lower  leaves  may  be  checked  by  a  liberal 
dusting  of  sulphur.  Wage  war  on  the  troublesome  earwig,  which 
attacks  the  points  of  shoots  and  spoils  buds.  Aphis  may  be  kept  in 
check  by  using  tobacco  powder. — E.  D.  S. 


Bigeneric  Hybrids. — A  contemporary  is  responsible  for  the 
information  that,  “  a  brand  new  flower  has  been  obtained  by  a 
Chicago  florist.  Mr.  Evan  Morton  of  Mayfair  has  grown  a  beautiful 
flower,  which  he  has  named  the  Centura.  A  score  of  plants  of  it  are 
uow  growing  in  his  garden.  It  was  obtained  by  crossing  the  Scotch 
Thistle  with  the  Carnation  {sic),  and  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both 
parent  stocks.”  Americanism  surely  No  doubt  our  readers  would  like 
to  see  the  wonderful  hybrid. 


Cyrilla  raceiqiflora. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  character  of  a  newly 
certificated  evergreen  shrub,  introduced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  to  whom  the  award  of  merit  was  given  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Drill  Hall  meeting  on  August  13th.  This- 
attractive  shrub  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  and  extends 
northwards  to  the  Southern  United  States.  We  term  it  a  novelty,  yet 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  in  1765,  probably 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  travelled  in  those  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Coming  from  these  sub-tropic  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate 
this  shrub  under  glass,  at  least  during  winter,  though  an  ordinary  warm 
greenhouse  should  suit  its  climatic  necessities.  The  growth  is  slender, 
and  for  the  character  of  its  leaves  and  inflorescence  attention  may  be 
direoted  to  the  illustration.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  from 
that  point  of  growth  where  the  new  wood  starts  from  that  of  the  year 
before.  As  a  rule,  6  feet  is  the  maximum  height  of  the  plant. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“  Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 


Ryecroft,  Lewisham. 

The  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Ryeoroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham, 
seems  even  sturdier  and  stronger  than  they  have  been  in  previous  years 
at  this  period.  Their  numbers,  in  all  sizes  of  pots,  and  for  all  manners 
of  purposes  to  which  the  Chrysanthemum  as  a  decorative  plant  is  put, 
are  very  great,  as  hitherto  ;  the  plants,  too,  are  free  from  disease,  and 
unharmed  by  the  dreaded  black  fly.  Their  robustness,  and  the  oareful 
attention  they  constantly  receive,  duly  insure  their  continued  health 
and  cleanliness. 

Visitors  to  Mr.  Jones’  establishment  will  also  discover  splendid 
batches  of  all  the  finer  Heliotropes.  I  believe  the  proprietor  owns 
every  improved  variety  of  the  Cherry  Pie  that  is  worth  a  place  in 
gardens.  Moreover,  after  having  given  a  trial  to  all  he  can  secure,  and 
having  weighed  their  merits  within  his  mind,  all  that  do  not  meet  with 
full  approval  are  cast  aside,  and  he  who  purchases  may  rest  assured 
that  those  Mr.  Jones  offers  and  speaks  well  of,  really  warrant  the 
eucomiums  bestowed  upon  them.  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
following  varieties  of  Heliotropium  amongst  others.  First,  there  is 
Circe,  deeply  tinted  with  red,  for  though  it  used  to  be  that  Heliotrope 
was  heliotrope,  yet  just  as  we  sometimes  hit  upon  white  blackbirds  (!) 
and  white  Pinks  (not  to  mention  yellow  Violets),  so,  in  like  manner,  the 
red  and  white  Heliotropiums  are  not  uncommon ;  Circe,  then,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  these.  Following  this  comes  Dr.  Juelin,  stout  and  very 
vigorous ;  Paul  Rose,  of  purplish-violet-hue  and  whitish  centre ;  White 
Lady  has  a  large,  loose  white  truss  ;  Albert  Delaux  is  also  white, 
shading  off  to  lavender-blue  ;  Boneriana,  a  sturdy  sort,  has  pale 
mauve  flowers ;  Picioli,  with  enormous  truss  of  deep  blue,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  collection  ;  Chameleon,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  changeable 
in  colour,  bnt  the  prevailing  shade  is  violet  purple ;  Jeanne  d’Arc 
furnishes  another  fair  white,  and  Mina  is  rosy  violet. 

The  Ryecroft  strain  of  fimbriated  single  Petunias  are  splendid 
flowers  for  the  cultivator  who  wishes  showy  subjeots  for  conservatory 
employment.  These  I  greatly  admired,  and  not  less  so  the  double 
flowered  varieties,  than  which  -few  plants  with  double  blossoms  are 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  They  must,  however,  be  well  grown,  else 
the  flowers  are  monsters  of  malformed  growth.  I  will  only  mention 
three  sorts,  which  are  Albert  Samain,  coloured  a  distinct  rose,  shaded 
with  mauve ;  Helio,  heliotrope  shade,  slightly  marked  with  white ;  and 
Romeo,  a  rich  mauve  variety,  shaded  with  heliotrope.  There  are  others 
of  pure  white,  or  shades  of  pink,  rose,  and  orimson. 

The  houses  of  single  and  double  Begonias  deserve  much  more  notice 
than  can  possibly  be  given  now.  The  Picotee-edged  singles  are  still 
being  worked  upon,  as  are  the  crested  types,  whioh,  however,  no  one 
with  an  eye  for  real  beauty  will  ever  patronise.  The  habit  of  the  single 
and  double  varieties,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  flowers,  are  being 
constantly  improved  by  the  process  of  selection.  Carnations  out  of' 
doors  were  a  sight  “  for  sore  eyes  ”  about  a  month  ago,  and  at  Ryecroft, 
as  elsewhere,  the  new  varieties  are  well  to  the  fore.  The  Cropper 
Tomato,  ot  whioh  all  who  have  given  it  a  trial  speak  in  the  highest 
praise,  has  again  borne  very  heavy  crops  of  beautiful  marketable  fruit. 
Begonias  for  winter  flowering,  including  grand  batches  of  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Caledonia,  were  thriving  in  fine  style  in'  low  span-roofed 
pits.  Calla  Elliottiana  was  represented  by  numerous  seedling  plants 
of  more  than  usual  robustness.  Some  of  the  finest  blooms  of  this 
variety  that  I  have  seen  were  produced  in  the  Ryecroft  houses  this 
year.  During  the  last  two  seasons  Mr.  Jones  has  added  much  more 
liberally  to  his  collection  of  decorative  stove,  foliage,  and  flowering 
plants,  and  what  are  included  are  grown  well.  The  seed  and  bulb 
departments  of  his  business  are  also  very  successful,  and  during  part  of 
the  past  summer  this  Lewisham  nurseryman  has  opened  premises  facing 
the  High  Street,  where  a  large  retail  trade  in  cut  flowers,  Tomatoes, 
Cucumbers,  and  plants  is  transacted. — Wandering  Willie. 
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Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens. 


Several  of  the  Saxifrages  (plants  thus  styled  from  their  power  of 
breaking  or  splitting  stones  in  their  upward  movements)  have  long 
been  garden  favourites,  and  amongst  our  native  species  we  must  allot 
a  place  of  honour  to  the  pretty  London  Pride.  Many  a  small  garden 
plot  in  a  dingy  suburb  has  been  enlivened  by  this  flower,  which 
blooms  under  circumstances  very  unfavourable.  Who  brought  it  first 
to  London  from  Yorkshire  or  Ireland  is  not  on  record.  Its  Latin 
name  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa  tells  us  that  the  plant  occurs  in  woods  or 
shady  places.  It  is  rich  also  in  other  popular  Dames  besides  that  one 
connecting  it  with  the  British  capital.  “None  So  Pretty  ”  is  excessive 
praise  indeed,  but 
this  is  an  old  name ; 

’tis  said  that  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  folks 
call  it  after  I  St. 

Patrick.  Bird’s  Eye 
is  a  name  it  shares 
with  several  flowers; 

Plince’s  Feather  is 
another  ;  Kiss  Me 
Quick  is  a  Devon¬ 
shire  one,  and  there 
are  more.  The  white 
Meadow  Saxifrage 
(S.  granulata)  has 
also  been  called  the 
White  Pride.  Itctill 
occurs  on  gravelly 
soil  about  a  few 
meadows  near 
London,  but  was 
formerly  commoner. 

[It  is  fairly  com¬ 
mon  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  be¬ 
tween  Richmond 
and  Ivew  ]  This  is 
notably  distinct  from 
the  Alpine  kinds, 
and  taller  than  the 
preceding  species. 

The  white  flowers 
are  large,  and  open 
in  early  summer ; 
its  stem  is  some¬ 
what  downy  and 
viscid.  A  double 
variety  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  many  years, 
aod  proves  a  capital 
plant  for  borders, 
succeeding  in  any 
soil. 

The  Irish  is  the 
S.  Geum,  the  kidney 
leaved  species,  or 
Round  Pride.  This 
was  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  it 
much  resembles  the 
familiar  sp<  cies  of 
London.  A  variety 
was  brought  from 
Kerry,  which  gar¬ 
deners  succeeded  in 
multiplying  ;  the 

petals  are  larger,  and  have  crimson  spots.  Another  variety,  or  sub¬ 
species,  was  got  with  a  hairy  panicle  and  leaves.  It  is  a  plant  that  ma\ 
be  recommended  for  the  rougher  parts  of  a  rock  garden,  being  usually 
increased  bv  division.  Very  distinct  and  attractive  is  the  yellow  Marsh 
Saxifrage  (S.  Hirculus),  an  exceedingly  rare  native  species,  which  has 
been  in  gardens  a  good  while ;  possibly  it  was  introduced  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Its  leaves  are  entire,  mostly  smooth  or  slightly  hairy  ;  the 
flowers  rich  yellow,  having  orange  dots  near  the  base  of  the  petals.  Bogs 
are  its  natural  home,  and  in  gardens  it  must  have  a  moist  situatioi  . 
So  must  the  allied  S.  aizoides,  which  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  of  low 
growth,  abundant  beside  rills  of  our  northern  hills.  This  expands  its 
yellow  flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  they  are  in  a  panicle, 
which  is  frequently  branched  and  many-flowered.  Its  leaves  are 


crowded  near  the  root,  smooth,  or  sometimes  notched.  Both  these 
may  be  propagated  by  seed  and  division. 

Our  British  purple  Saxifrage,  S.  oppositifolia,  which  occurs  on  lofty 
hills,  especially  in  Scotland,  like  several  of  its  foreign  relatives,  differs 
rather  in  habit  from  most  of  the  tribe,  may  have  been  introduced 
to  gardens  by  Continental  specimens.  The  stems  are  prostrate  and 
densely  leafy,  but  the  large  purplish  flowers  are  erect,  sometimes 
almost  hiding  the  foliage  during  early  spring.  Varieties  with  pale 
pink  and  white  flowers  have  been  obtained,  and  another,  having 
rosettes  of  erect  leaves,  also  flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  of 
several  tints.  On  Alpine  hills,  near  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
grows  S.  biflora,  a  still  fii.er  purple  species,  which  we  see  in  some  rock 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  in  heads  of  two  or  three,  turning  from  rose  to 
a  violet  colour,  the  leaves  being  flat,  and  thinly  scattered  on  the  stem. 

Another  Saxifrage 
that  occupies  a  dis¬ 
tinct  position  is  the 
mossy  S.  hypnoides, 
P'  pularly  called  in 
some  places  Eve’s 
Cushion.  It  forms 
tults  of  deep  green, 
spreads  quickly,  and 
grows  anywhere, 
being  rather  variable. 
The  names  of  S. 
affinis,  hirta,  and 
platypetala,  and 
others,  represent 
doubtful  species,  dif¬ 
fering  in  stem,  leaf, 
or  flower.  Usually, 
the  rootstock  throws 
out  numerous  de¬ 
cumbent  shoots 
besides  the  tufts. 

Its  stem  has  but 
few  leaves,  and  bears 
a  panicle  of  large 
greenish  white 
flowers ;  sometimes 
these  are  bell¬ 
shaped,  of  starry 

form  occasionally. 
North  of  England, 
the  plant  may  be 
often  seen  growing 
wild  on  walls  or 
roois.  Loudon  re¬ 
cords  the  fact  that 
another  Saxifrage  of 
mossy  growth,  S. 
muscoides,  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Kew 

Gardens  as  far  back 
as  1781.  The  plant 
is  more  mossy  even 
than  Eve’s  Cushion, 
the  tufts  being 
crowded  and  dense, 
of  a  deep  green, 
the  flower  -  stalks 
erect  and  viscid, 
having  corymbs  of 
yellow  flowers.  It 
seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  London 
from  Westmoreland 
mountains, occurring 
wild  in  a  few  rocky 
places.  One  of  the 

Saxifrages  that  was  common  near  London  is  the  iue-leaved  species,  or 
Rue  Pride,  S.  tridactylites.  It  is  an  annual,  with  small  white  floweis 
comiDg  up  singly,  and  a  rather  reddish,  downy  plant;  it  is  sometimes 
seen  upon  garden  walls.  Amidst  the  rivulets  of  hills  grows  the  starry 
species,  S.  stellaria,  also  called  Hairy  Pride,  from  its  downy  leaves  and 
stems;  it  is  a  little  like  our  London  Pride,  and  will  flourish  at  the  edge 
of  a  pond.  Moisture  lovers,  too,  are  Golden  Saxifrages,  the  commoner 
of  the  two,  Chrysosplenium  alternifolium,  has  filled  up  damp  patches  of 
old-style  gardens  with  its  low  clusters  of  yellow  flowers. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


Old  Vines. — The  Hampton  Court  and  Cumberland  Lodge  Vines 
are  bearing  well  this  year.  Over  2000  bunches  of  the  luscious 
Hamburgh  variety  are  rapidly  ripening. 


CYRILLA  RACEMIFLORA. 
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Weather  In  London. — The  atmosphere  has  been  decidedly  cooler 
during  the  last  week,  the  evenings  and  mornings  being  particularly 
autumnal-like.  On  Monday  last  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  a 
violent  downpour  of  hail,  added  to  the  change  and  variety  of  the 
elements. 

Inspection  of  Nursery  Stock. — This  power  is  now  operated  in 
Pennsylvania  for  insect  pests.  The  law  went  into  effect  August  1st, 
and  hereafter  all  nursery  stock  coming  into  the  State  will  be  required 
to  have  attached  to  it  a  certificate  stating  that  it  is  free  from  San  Jose 
scale  or  other  injurious  insect  pest  or  pests. 

Bees  Swarming. — In  one  of  the  Folkestone  fashionable  thorough¬ 
fares  last  week,  when  business  was  at  its  full  height,  an  immense 
swarm  of  bees  swooped  down  and  entered  the  premises  of  a  leading 
tradesman.  A  lively  scene  followed,  and  while  the  customers  scattered 
in  all  directions,  the  insects,  doubtless  attracted  by  the  smell  of  some 
honey  displayed  amongst  the  wares,  oomfortably  settled  themselves  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  establishment. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas. — On  Friday  last  a  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Library  at  Frogmore,  being  the  presentation  of  an 
address  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  (on  his  retirement  from  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  King’s  gardens)  from  the  whole  of  the  employes 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Hampton  Court  Palace  Private  Gardens, 
White  Lodge,  and  the  Grounds  at  the  Royal  Pavilion,  Aldershot.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  in  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  explained  to  Mr.  Thomas  the  reason  for  asking  him  to  meet 
them.  Mr.  Edwards  then  read  the  following  address  : — 

To  Owen  Thomas,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  &o. 

We,  the  staff,  young  gardeners,  and  employes  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Windsor,  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  you  are  retiring  from  the 
position  you  have  so  ably  filled  for  the  last  ten  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Gardens.  It  has  been  the  privilege  of  most  of  us  to  have 
worked  under  your  direction  the  whole  of  that  time,  and  we  desire  to  place 
on  record  our  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  we 
have  invariably  received  from  you  ;  also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  earnest 
and  energetic  manner  in  which  you  have  carried  out  the  responsible  duties 
of  your  office,  which  has  been  an  example  to  all.  We  ask  your  acceptance 
of  this  address  as  a  slight  token  of  our  esteem  and  regard,  and  pray  that' 
Almighty  God  will  bless  you  with  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  for 
very  many  years.  Signed  on  behalf  of  130  subscribers,  Thos.  Edwards, 
chairman  ;  J.  Dunn,  treasurer  ;  E.  Harris,  secretary ;  W.  Barker,  James 
Brown,  J.  Chennell,  J.  Green,  G.  Hampton,  J.  Jack,  J.  S.  Lindsay. 
— 29th  June,  1901. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  much  touohed,  in  reply,  said  :  Mr.  Edwards 
■and  Gentlemen, — You  will  understand  that  this  is  a  trying  time  for  me. 
i  feel  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  adequately  express  my  thanks, 
or  how  much  I  appreciate  your  great  kindness.  I  can  only  say  I  thank 
you  most  heartily  ;  but  although  it  is  a  painful  matter  to  say  good-bye 
to  you  who  have  worked  so  willingly  with  me,  I  am  glad  in  one  respect 
to  meet  you,  as  this  oooasion  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  stating — what 
I  often  felt — that  no  man  in  the  position  I  have  held  could  have  had 
more  loyal  support  and  assistance  from  the  staff  than  I  have  experienced, 
from  the  time  I  came  to  Windsor  up  to  the  present ;  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  same  good  feeling  will  exist  in  the  future  with  my 
successor.  Having  made  some  touching  allusions  to  the  late  Queen 
Victoria,  he  asked  each  member  of  the  committee  to  accept  framed 
cabinet  photos  (signed)  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  himself,  and  again  thanked 
one  and  all  for  their  kindness. 

The  address,  which  is  on  vellum  and  enolosed  in  an  oak  and  gold 
frame,  is  a  superb  example  of  the  illuminator’s  art.  For  beauty  of 
design  and  harmonious  treatment  of  colour  it  is  deserving  of  the 
greatest  praise.  At  the  heading  is  the  royal  arms  in  heraldic  colouring 
upon  a  delicate  floral  ground,  with  the  words  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor, 
in  ribbon.  The  name,  Owen  Thomas,  Esq.,  with  its  beautiful  capital 
letters,  and  inside  letters,  Forget-me-nots,  delicately  treated  on  gold 
ground,  is  very  fine.  The  border  is  in  the  English  flower  pattern  with 
Ivy  leaf  ornament  in  early  15th  century  style,  on  a  ground  of  endless 
filigree  work.  At  the  bottom  are  two  finely  executed  views  of  Mr. 
Thomas’s  residence  (south  and  north).  The  wording  is  in  Saxon,  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  committee.  The  work  is  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Darby  of  Windsor,  and  has  given  the  great  est 
satisfaction. 


Accident  to  Mr.  B.  Kadhams.  —  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  of  the 
Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  met  with  an  accident  on  the  day  of 
the  Shirley  Flower  Show,  on  August  21st.  As  he  was  entering  the 
show  ground  his  horse  bolted  with  a  van-load  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and,  colliding  with  a  tree,  turned  the  van  over  on  the  top  of  him. 
Happily  his  injuries  were  not  very  serious,  and  the  readers  of  this  paper 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  able  to  get  about  again.  He  was  heartily 
congratulated  on  his  marvellous  escape. 

Flowers  In  Season. — Frequenters  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  shows  in  the  Drill  Hall  know  well  the  handsome  and 
imposing  displays  of  new  and  superior  varieties  of  Gladioli  which  the 
Langport  firm  set  up  about  this  season  of  the  year.  We  are  reminded 
onoe  again  to  be  watchful  for  another  display  from  Messrs.  Kelway  at 
a  near  date  by  the  present  of  a  box  of  specimen  blooms  of  Gladioli. 
They  were  all  magnifioent,  both  in  the  variations  and  distinctness  of 
the  colours,  the  form,  size,  and  substance  of  the  blooms,  and  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  spikes.  The  following  are  the  varieties  : — Laco, 
scarlet  orimson  ;  Galatea,  orange  scarlet ;  Countess  Amy,  pale  mauve, 
deeper  at  the  edges,  and  with  a  creamy  white  throat ;  Miss  Foster, 
white,  faintly  suffused  and  splashed  with  mauve  ;  Mrs.  Wood,  deep,  rich 
mauve;  Grover  Cleveland,  rioh  glowing  crimson  with  white  throat; 
Wellington,  a  very  rich  and  deep  crimson,  with  others. 

A  New  Apple  Barrel. — According  to  the  “  Fruit  Trade  Journal,” 
a  new  Apple  barrel — an  inspection  barrel  it  is  called — is  being  introduced 
on  the  Chicago  market.  It  is  described  as  follows: — Six  inches  from 
the  end  of  a  stave  is  sawed  crosswise  1J  inoh  on  a  bevel,  and  then 
sawed  lengthwise  14J  inches,  giving  an  integral  tongue,  still  attached 
to  the  stave  and  easily  sprung  outward.  These  staves  are  from  to 
4  inches  wide,  and  28J  inches  long.  Four  of  these  staves  are  put  into 
a  barrel  (on  opposite  sides  of  the  barrel),  so  that  two  of  the  tongues 
open  from  end  of  the  barrel  and  two  from  the  other ;  and,  by  raising 
the  middle  hoops  and  springing  out  the  tongues,  a  view  of  the  fruit  is 
to  be  had  every  quarter  of  the  distance  around  the  barrel  nearly  its 
entire  length,  a  fact  which  the  patentees  claim  would  completely 
discourage  the  deceptive  paoker  in  trying  to  mix  poor  fruit  with  the 
good,  as  there  is  no  room  for  the  poor  fruit,  whioh  fact  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  fruit  packed  in  these  barrels  will  be  true  to  mark  and  of 
the  grade  represented. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  held  after  the  recess  took  place  at  Carr’s 
Restaurant,  Strand,  on  the  26th  inst.,  there  being  a  good  attendance  of 
members  and  delegates  from  affiliated  societies.  Mr.  Thos.  Bevan 
was  in  the  chair.  The  illuminated  address  voted  by  the  annual  meeting 
to  Mr.  P.  Waterer,  the  late  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  on  view,  it 
having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Pratt,  of  Newgate  Street,  E.C.,  and 
the  execution  was  much  admired.  The  address  sets  forth  that  it  is 
“  presented  to  Mr.  P.  Waterer  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  society  as  vice-chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  1897-98, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  1899-1900.”  It  bears 
the  signatures  of  the  late  president,  Sir  Edwin  Sannders,  and  the 
general  secretary.  A  deputation  from  the  committee  of  three  members 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  :Mr.  Waterer,  and  present  him  with  the 
address.  The  business  transacted  was  mainly  routine.  A  suggestion, 
made  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  that  some  form  of  memorial  of  the  late 
president  should  be  provided  was  considered,  and  aotion  postponed  till 
the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  Resolutions  of  thanks  to  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Tate  for  their  permission  for  the  members  to  visit  the 
gardens  of  Downside,  Leatherhead,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  outing 
on  July  8th,  and  for  their  general  hospitality  ;  and  to  A.  Dixon,  Esq., 
for  the  privilege  of  visiting  Cherkley  Court  on  that  occasion,  were 
carried  with  acclamation,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  gentlemen 
named.  Regret  was  expressed  that  no  report  of  the  outing  had  found 
its  way  into  the  gardening  papers,  and  it  was  explained  that  no  means 
had  been  adopted  to  secure  the  presenoe  of  the  representatives  of  the 
horticultural  journals  at  the  outing.  The  matter  of  seouring  a  president 
in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  E.  Saunders  was  also  considered,  and 
preliminary  action  taken.  It  was  agreed  that  the  annual  dinner  should 
be  held  as  usual  at  the  end  of  November,  and  a  small  committee  was 
appointed  to  procure  information  as  to  suitable  accommodation  for  the 
same.  Nineteen  candidates  for  membership  were  duly  elected,  and  the 
following  societies  were  admitted  to  affiliation  : — The  Tamworth  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  Stoke  Newington,  Stamford  Hill,  and 
Clapton  Chrysanthemum  Society ;  Gainsborough  and  District  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  ;  and  the  Olveston  Chrysanthemum  (Glos.)  Society. 
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Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  annual  exhibition 
will  take  plsceat  the  Cutlers’  Hall,  Sheffield,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
November  15th  and  16th. — W.  Housley,  Secretary. 

Death  of  Monsieur  Douls  Cusln. — M.  Louis  Antoine  Cnsin 
died  at  Villeurbanne,  Lyon,  on  the  1st  of  August,  aged  seventy-seven 
years.  He  was  well  known  as  a  botanist  at  Lyon,  and  held  the 
professorship  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  there.  He  was  furthermore 
general  secretary  to  the  Rhone  Horticultural  Sooiety,  and  ex-president 
of  the  Botanical  Sooiety  of  the  same  region.  M.  Cusin,  however, 
specially  devoted  his  energies  to  the  Pomological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  also  general  secretary. 

French  Honours  to  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton. — On  behalf  of 
his  Excellency,  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  (reports  the 
"Times”  of  August  21st),  M.  Rey,  Offioier  d’Academie,  yesterday> 
at  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly, 
presented  to  Mr.  Martin  J.  SuttoD,  head  of  the  firm  of  Sutton  &  Sons, 
the  insignia  of  the  Ordre  du  Merite  Agricole  as  a  further  recognition 
by  the  French  Government  of  Mr.  Sutton’s  successful  efforts  in  the 
improvement  of  grass  and  arable  husbandry  in  France  and  England, 
and  especially  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural  education  in  both 
countries.  Mr.  Sutton  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  by  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  1878  for  inter¬ 
national  services  rendered  to  agriculture. 

I>egal  Motes. — Rights  of  Property  In  Mushrooms. — An 

interesting  question  was  raised  in  the  Jedburgh  Sheriff  Court  the 
other  day,  when  some  young  men  were  charged  with  stealing  Mush¬ 
rooms  from  a  field.  For  the  accused  it  was  urged  that  the  complaint 
was  irrelevant,  on  the  ground  that  taking  Mushrooms  was  not  a  crime 
known  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  Mushrooms  were  not  an  industrial 
crop.  Sheriff  Campbell  overruled  this  objection.  He  said  that  when 
things  like  Mushrooms  were  private  property  and  possessed  a  market 
value  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  criminal  and  civil. 
On  the  lines  of  existing  authorities  he  oould  not  doubt  that  Mushrooms 
were  private  property,  whether  of  the  andlord  or  tenant  who  paid  the 
rent.  The  reason  why  no  precedent  for  the  charge  had  been  quoted 
might  be  that  owners  and  ocoupiers  had  not  thought  it  worth  while 
hitherto  to  put  the  criminal  law  in  motion.  No  penalty  was  imposed, 
the  Procurator- Fiscal  stating  that  he  wanted  only  a  judgment  on  the 
point. 

Tlie  Burghley  Park  Trees. — The  members  of  the  English 
Arborioultural  Society,  when  holding  their  annual  meetings  two 
weeks  ago  at  Peterborough,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Somerville  of  Cambridge  University,  visited  Burghley  Park,  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter’s  seat  at  Stamford.  The  park,  which  is  1500  acres 
in  extent  and  seven  miles  in  circumference,  is  very  well  wooded,  aod 
oontains  some  stately  Oaks  and  fine  specimens  of  Beech,  Larch, 
Ash,  &o.  One  fine  Oak  was  measured  up  as  containing  400  cubic  feet 
of  timber,  and  the  “  King  Tree,”  so  called  because  it  is  the  straightest 
and  oleanest  in  the  park,  measures  422  cubic  feet,  and  shows  no  sign  of 
decay,  though  over  300  years  old.  Half-a-dozen  instances  were  given 
of  Burghley  Oaks  making  of  late  years  over  £70,  in  one  instance  £81 
being  reached.  The  visitors  were  naturally  interested  (says  the 
“  Westminster  Gazette  ”)  in  a  Lime  tree  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  west  front  of  the  mansion.  It  was  partly  blown  down  nineteen 
years  ago,  but  from  its  trunk  new  wood  has  sprung,  and  is  now  full  of 
foliage.  An  Oak  planted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1846  on  the  south  front 
is  also  flourishing,  together  with  another  planted  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarenoe,  but  the  tree  planted  by  the  Prinoe  Consort  is  dead,  though  a 
companion  to  the  late  Queen’s  is  growing  ih  its  place.  The  historic  and 
artistic  treasures  of  the  mansion  exoited  much  admiration,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  unique  carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  some  very  fine 
panelling,  while  a  reminiscence  of  Queen  Victoria’s  arborioultural 
pursuits  was  shown  in  a  small  wooden  spade  bearing  the  inscription, 

‘  Spade  used  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Viotoria  to  plant  an  Oak  tree  on 
the  south  front,  Burghley,  November  16th,  1846.”  The  members 
subsequently  returned  to  Peterborough,  where  the  annual  dinner  was 
held  at  night.  The  society,  as  a  result  of  its  conference,  has  decided  to 
add  to  its  standard  subjeots  for  essays  the  question  of  the  natural 
regeneration  of  Oak  and  Beech  woods  (Professor  Somerville  lamenting 
that  Nature’s  abnormal  acorn  crop  of  last  year  was  wasted),  the  relative 
durability  of  British-grown  exotic  trees,  the  management  of  young  trees 
designed  for  streets  and  avenues,  and  the  growth  and  freedom  from 
disease  of  Larches  other  than  Larix  europaoa. 
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Appointment. — Mr.  W.  Apted  has  been  appointed  head  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wynn  Griffith,  Llanfair  Hall,  Carnarvon,  Wales.  He  was  lately 
with  Lady  Storey,  Westfield  House,  Lancaster. 

Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening:. — Part  4  (price  7d.  net) 
of  the  above  has  been  issued.  It  starts  at  “  Bulbs  ”  and  ends  with  a 
treatment  of  the  genus  "  Cerasus,”  the  Cherry.  A  coloured  plate  of 
Kniphofia  longicollis  is  presented  with  this  part,  and,  as  usual,  there 
are  many  very  effective  illustrations. 

Fruit  Prospects  poor  In  Missouri. — From  data  collected  by 
L.  A.  Goodman  of  the  State  Horticultural  Sooiety,  it  appears  that  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  very  short,  beoause  of  protracted  drought  lasting 
about  ninety  days.  Not  only  is  the  crop  of  this  year  short,  but  Apple 
trees  show  injury.  Orohards  which  have  been  well  cultivated  are 
doing  best. 

Dangers  of  Spraying  Potatoes — An  inquest  was  held  at 
Ballymena,  co.  Antrim,  last  week  on  the  body  of  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bailee.  The  deceased  was  engaged  in  spraying  Potatoes  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  and  was  taken  very  ill  on  Tuesday  night.  Two  doctors 
who  were  called  in  deposed  that  death  resulted  from  collapse 
following  an  irritant  poison,  possibly  absorbed  from  the  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  copper  used  in  spraying  machines.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdiot  in  accordance  with  the  medical  evidence. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  Societies  are  kindly  requested  to  send  address 
and  title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,” 
which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  Deoember.  We  would  also  feel 
obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  the 
last  publication  by  their  sending  us  notice  of  the  change.  Gardeners  or 
friends  who  know  of  ohanges  in  their  neighbourhood  might  likewise 
assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Directory  ”  has  become  the  recognised 
reliable  publication  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nursery¬ 
men,  seedsmen,  curators,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour 
yearly  to  make  this  directory  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible 

A  Sale  of  Prunes,  —  An  interesting  paragraph  appeared  in 
American  fruit  journals  under  the  title  of  “  Who  Bought  the  Prunes  ?  ” 
‘‘  So  many  as  24, 000, OCX)  lbs.  of  Prunes  were  bought,  and  attracted 
much  interest  naturally  among  the  Prune  people  of  Santa  Clara  county. 
At  the  time  of  the  sale  it  was  announced  by  thoso  directly  connected 
with  the  purchase  that  they  were  bought  through  the  Packers’ 
Company  by  eastern  dealers.  A  pretty  well  authenticated  report  stated 
that  this  enormous  quantity  of  fruit  was  really  bought  by  Porter 
Brothers,  and  that  the  check  for  50,000  dols  to  bind  the  sale  that  was 
put  up  at  the  time,  while  bearing  another  name,  was  really  the  check 
of  Porter  Brothers  Company,  who  are  known  to  all  fruit  growers  of  the 
coast  as  well  as  California.  This  company  is  the  pioneer  in  the  fruit¬ 
shipping  industry,  and  the  word  of  the  firm  is  worth  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  Uncle  Sam’s  gold.  What,  then,  does  this  mean  ?  It  can  only 
mean  that  when  a  firm  thoroughly  in  touch  with  commercial  conditions 
in  the  fruit  world  is  willing  to  put  its  money  in  the  product  of  the 
orohards,  there  is  profit  ahead.” 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

o 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

<D 

1901. 

rection 

Wind. 

At  9  a.m. 

Day. 

Night 

Bain. 

At 

At 

At 

s  g  § 

1 15 

August. 

Q 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

2-ft. 

deep. 

. 

4-ft. 

deep. 

H 

Sunday  ..18 

S. 

deg. 

72  9 

deg. 

62-0 

deg. 

81-8 

deg. 

62'6 

Ins. 

deg. 

63-6 

deg. 

63-0 

deg. 

60-4 

deg. 

46-7 

Monday . .  19 

E  S.E. 

72-2 

68-0 

78-7 

63-3 

— 

65-0 

63-2 

60'4 

46-6 

Tuesday  20 

E.N.E. 

04 '7 

66-6 

722 

64-2 

— 

65-3 

63-5 

60-4 

48'6 

Wed’sday  21 

E.N.E. 

64 '9 

689 

73-0 

638 

— 

64-9 

63-5 

60’4 

440 

Thursday  22 

E.S.E. 

69-2 

66-2 

76-0 

47-4 

— 

63-8 

63-3 

60-4 

37*7 

Friday  . .  23 

E.S.E. 

69'9 

67-6 

77  3 

46-8 

— 

62-6 

63-0 

60'4 

36  9 

Saturday  24 

E.S.E. 

62-0 

69-3 

76-5 

47-2 

— 

62-0 

62-6 

60-4 

39-3 

Means  .. 

65*1 

69*1 

76-4 

60-6 

Total 

639 

63-2 

60-4 

42  8 

The  week  has  been  remarkable  for  misty  mornings  and  bright,  fine 
days,  with  light  breezes. 
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“lBHere  is  the  Exliibition  ?  ” 


I  think  if  secretaries  of  shows  when  inserting  the  date,  &o.,  of  their 
meetings  would  at  the  same  time  name  the  county  or  large  town  the 
place  is  near,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  exhibitors,  as  in  many 
instances,  although  I  have  an  atlas,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  the 
place  is  north  or  south,  far  or  near,  and  therefore  don’t  know  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  enter  or  not. — F.  G. 

[Our  correspondent  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  made  a  similar 
complaint,  and  letters  asking  “  Where  is  the  Exhibition  ? "  are 
continually  reoeived  by  us. — Ed.] 


Rust  oij  Grapes. 

I  lately  saw  a  curious  instance  of  rusted  Grapes,  one  or  two  facts 
in  connection  with  which  are  worthy  of  note.  The  vinery  in  which 
these  Grapes  are  growing  is  a  small  lean. to,  ventilated  by  means  of 
sliding  sashes  in  front,  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  roof  by  movable 
lights,  which  slide  down  and  are  pulled  up  by  ropes.  The  house 
contains  two  Vines,  managed  on  the  extension  system ;  one  is  a  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  the  other  a  Black  Prince.  Both  are  carrying  a  heavy 
crop,  both  are  alike  vigorous,  and  here  the  similarity  ceases  ;  for  with 
but  one  slight  exception  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  the  Black  Prinoe  are 
perfectly  healthy  and  free  from  any  disease,  while  the  Black  Hamburgh 
is  diseased  both  in  fruit  and  foliage.  The  backs  or  under  sides  of  all 
the  leaves  developed  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  growth  are  covered  with 
warts,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  fruit  is  regularly  encrusted  with 
rust,  and  yet  although  so  severely  affected,  the  fruit  has  continued  to 
swell;  but  so  unsightly  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  rust  that  hardly 
a  bunch  will  be  fit  to  send  to  table.  The  foliage  of  the  sub-laterals  is 
perfectly  healthy,  so  that  it  is  quite  evident  the  diseased  foliage  does 
not  arise  from  any  debility  of  the  Vine,  but  from  external  causes.  The 
disease  of  the  foliage  is  doubtless  caused  by  its  being  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  close  warm  temperature  saturated  with  moisture,  and  that 
of  the  fruit  in  this  case  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
house  during  setting,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cuticle  (peculiarly 
sensitive  at  that  period  of  its  growth)  became  affeoted,  and  the  rust 
has  gradually  spread  till  it  has  almost  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the 
berries.  Slight  traces  of  rust  visible  on  a  few  berries  of  Black  Prince 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  right  under  the  part  at  which  the  cold  air  must 
have  entered,  tend  to  lead  one  to  the  above  conclusion,  as  with  this 
slight  exception  the  Black  Prince  Vine  is  entirely  free  from  disease ; 
its  tougher  cuticle  and  more  hardy  constitution  apparently  enabling  it 
to  withstand  the  effects  of  a  treatment  which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
crop  of  its  more  delicate  neighbour. — E.  L.,  Kent. 


limited  to  a  plant  or  two,  not  to  be  too  anxious  for  seed.  One  pod 
on  a  healthy  plant  is  quite  sufficient,  as  seeding  retards  the  autumn 
growth  and  reoovery  after  the  labour  of  flowering. — Frederick 

Symons,  Co.  Dublin. 


Delias  at  %  Crystal  Palace. 


At  the  popular  horticultural  exhibition  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Association,  Limited,  which  was  held  on  August  16th 
and  17th  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Dahlia  classes  formed  a  feature 
of  some  interest,  chiefly  because  they  were  thus  in  the  competition  for 
the  first  time  in  the  present  season.  The  newer  types  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  are  very  beautiful  subjects  indeed,  and  before  anyone  can 
stage  a  collection  of  two  dozeo,  or  even  one  dozen,  meritorious  bloomB 
worthy  of  obtaining  first  honours  in  the  larger  competitions,  a  few 
years  of  probationary  experience  are  required.  The  stands  shown  in 
the  illustration  (kindly  lent  by  the  above  Association)  represent  those  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  and  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  the  chief  winners  (first  and 
second  respectively)  for  twelve  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  illustration 
shows  that  plenty  of  space  is  allowed  between  the  blooms,  and  also 
that  their  best  points  are  fully  shown  by  the  blooms  being  well  and 
boldly  set  up  on  the  stands.  Mention  of  these  exhibits  was  made  in 
our  report  of  the  show  upon  page  158  of  our  issue  of  last  week. 

- 4.®.* - 

Peach  Grosse  Hfignonne. 


The  illustration  upon  page  205  represents  a  heavily  cropped  Peach 
tree,  as  grown  by  Mr.  D.  Paxton  at  Hitchin  Grange,  Taplow.  The 
variety  is  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  was  planted  twenty-one  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Paxton  first  took  charge  of  this  garden.  During  this  period 
n  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
Last  year  over  250  fruit  was  gathered  from  it.  It  may  be  mentioned 
mat  the  Peach  border  is  5  ft.  wide,  having  been  made  of  loam,  with 
dd  mortar  rubble  worked  in  with  it,  no  drainage  being  used  on  account 
of  the  gravelly  bottom.  The  wall  is  about  12  feet  high,  with  a  west 
aspect ;  most  of  the  trees  have  covered  the  wall,  and  are  now  pruned 
on  the  spur  system  as  much  as  possible.  Attention  is  given  to  the  trees 
as  regards  summer  pinching  and  thinning  out.  As  mentioned  in  a 
previous  issue,  the  garden  being  on  a  slope  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
circle  round  each  tree  before  watering;  but  having  a  good  supply  of 
water  near  at  hand  and  plenty  of  liquid  manure  from  the  cow  sheds 
this  difficulty  is  overcome.  To  this  supply  of  manure  Mr.  Paxton 
attributes  much  of  his  success  in  fruit  growing,  with  a  free  use  of 
the  syringe  in  the  afternoon,  seldom  being  troubled  with  any  insect 
pests  excepting  earwigs,  which  are  at  times  very  troublesome.  No 
protection  whatever  is  afforded  the  trees  during  the  time  they  are  in 
bloom.— John  Botley. 


Disa  grandiflora  from  Seed. 

In  your  interesting  article  on  Disas,  p.  145,  August  15th,  I  see  no 
reference  or  assistance  as  to  raising  Disas  from  seed.  Taking  Disa 
grandiflora  as  an  instance,  the  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe; 
but  if  that  does  not  happen  until  late  in  autumn  it  would  be  safer  to 
postpone  the  sowing  until  the  following  September  or  the  last  week  of 
August.  There  are  t«o  modes  of  sowing  the  seed,  each  of  which  has 
its  advocates.  One  of  them  consists  in  sowing  on  living  sphagnum 
in  a  pot  or  pan.  The  moss  must  be  kept  always  moist,  and  this  may 
be  effected  by  constant  and  very  gentle  dewings,  as  the  danger  of  a 
regular  wateriug  as  ordinarily  understood  is  that  the  seed  would  be 
washed  down  too  deeply.  The  other  plan  is  to  sow  on  a  sod  of  turf, 
as  we  call  it  in  Ireland,  or  hard  peat,  as  you  would  probably  under¬ 
stand  it — I  mean  the  peat  as  prepared  for  fuel.  Let  it  be  well  soaked 
in  water.  Sow  the  seed  thickly  on  itB  upper  surfaoe.  Cover  all  with 
a  bellglass,  and  place  it  in  a  cool,  damp,  and  shady  place.  The  turf 
must  never  become  dry,  but  the  spraying  of  water  must  be  of  the 
gentlest,  description.  A  good  plan  for  watering  very  fine  seeds  is  to 
dip  a  stiff-haired  brush  in  water  and  to  draw  the  hand  briskly 
against  it  at  suoh  a  distance  as  that  ODly  the  finest  dew  reaches  the 
seed. 

When  the  seedlings  appear  they  must  have  more  air.  When  they 
can  be  handled  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  small  par  s,  or  into 
pots  not  less  than  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  compost  for  the  seedlings 
for  the  fiist  two  years  should  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  for 
nia'ure  plants,  only  that  the  peat  should  be  considerably  finer  for  an 
inch  or  two  on  the  Burface,  and  a  mnoh  larger  proportion  of  silver 
sand  is  neoessary.  The  after  treatment  as  regards  ventilation,  situation, 
and  water  is  similar  to  that  for  established  plants. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  would  warn  persons  whose  stock  is 


“Waste  Not,  Want  Not.” 

( Concluded Jrom  page  175.) 

There  were  now  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Vine,  who  rose  and  said,  that 
“  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  he  did  at  this  important  meeting.  With 
all  his  education  and  training  at  Hampton  Court,  still  he  was  no 
orator.  You  are  all  well  aware,”  he  said,  “  that  our  family,  for  many 
years,  was  half  poisoned  by  lumps  of  garbage  (hear,  hear),  until  I 
made  it  ki  own,  many  years  ago,  that  I  had  found  capital  tood  in  a 
large  sewer,  which  I  discovered  near  me.  I  do  not  care  what  soil  I 
am  grown  in,  so  long  as  I  get  plenty  of  rich  liquid  (hear,  hear).  I  am 
quite  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  the  sediment  and  chaired  peat 
mixed.  I  am  quite  concerned  to  he~r  that  the  sewage  of  London  is 
thrown  into  the  sea  ”  (much  cheering). 

Tne  Vice-President,  Mr.  Cabbage,  next  rose  and  said,  “that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  speak,  being  more  in  the  field  ;  that  his  family  were 
mostly  dummies  (laughter).  I  beg  pardon,  I  moan  Drumheads 
(cheers).  You  may  expect  to  hear  much  from  me  ;  but  I  assure  you 
that  our  treatment  is  so  simple  in  the  Feltham  Fields,  that,  by  proper 
sowing,  proper  trenching,  with  plenty  of  manure,  we  are  always  good- 
hearted  (‘  hear,’  from  a  half-starved  Buckinghamshire  Turnip).  As 
I  understand  that  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  give  our  opinion  on 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  sewage  of  London  into  a  rich  manure 
with  the  Irish  charred  peat,  I,  for  one,  am  most  willing  to  bear 
testimony  to  its  goodness,  and  express  my  conviction  that  to  our 
country  friends  it  will  prove  a  great  boon,  and  I  advise  them  to  stir 
their  stumps  in  the  matter”  (great  cheering). 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Strawberry  wished  to  say  one  word  before 
this  meeting  separated.  “  My  family  are  well  known  to  you  all  (‘  hear, 
hear  ’).  It  matters  but  little  where  we  came  from — Chili,  Virginia,  or 
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the  back  woods  of  Great  Britain.  Travelling  has  altered  us  much  ; 
we  were  like  the  rest  of  you  at  one  time,  very  wild,  and  always 
produced  runners  (laughter).  Education  doe@  wonders  to  us  all.  We 
were  at  one  period  called  Woodberry;  but  since  the  days  of  two 
celebrated  Dutch  gardeners  we  have  been  called  Strawberries,  because 
they  put  straw  for  us  to  lie  upon  to  keep  us  from  being  soiled  (‘  hear, 
hear  ’).  Feeling  as  we  do  so  lively  an  interest  in  this  great  meeting 
concerning  additional  food  for  the  masses  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
I  feel  it  my  incumbent  duty  to  give  my  most  cordial  consent,  for 
charred  peat  alone  has  proved  good  to  my  family  ”  (tremendous 
applause). 

The  meeting  becoming  impatient,  loud  cries  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  room  for  Mr.  “Perfection”  Cucumber,  from  Broxbourne.  He 
coolly  rose  and  said,  “May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  have  no  drawing  to  show  you,  as  my  only  practice  in  that 


with  it.  I  propose  there  to  have  at  least  Bix  enormous  reservoirs, 
each  to  hold  the  flow  of  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  with  thorough  drainage  to  draw  off  the  clear  water 
(hear,  hear),  with  engine-house,  with  glass  and  iron-roofed  drying 
sheds.  The  space  occupied  might  be  some  50  acres  (hear,  hear). 
We  all  know  that  there  are  some  3  millions  of  acres  of  rich  black 
vegetable  peat  in  Ireland.  It  is  now  in  a  ripe  state.  Why  allow 
it  any  longer  to  lie  there  in  waste  ?  I  have  tried  it  for  years  up  m 
my  family  in  its  naked  state;  but,  had  it  been  mixed  with  the 
sediment  of  our  great  sewers,  it  would  have  been  the  best  of  food. 
I  also  know  many  other  relations  who  have  used  it  for  years.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  is  a  momentous  question,  and  aware,  also, 
that  many  valuable  salts  will  be  lost  in  the  solution;  but  to  tell 
me  that  the  sediment  will  not  be  worth  saving  is  just  saying  that 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  mud  of  ponds  (‘  hear,  hear,’  from  Mr. 


DAHLIAS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


has  been  with  the  family  of  the  Vice-President  (great  laughter  and 
‘  hear,  hear,’  from  Mr.  Radish).  I  have  listened  with  profound 
respect  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  strange 
that  an  enlightened  country  as  this  is  should  so  long  misunderstand, 
and,  above  all,  have  such  a  prejudice  against,  the  very  food  of  the 
earth.  You  may  call  it  muck,  or  dung,  or  litter,  or  filth;  hut  I  tell 
you  all  that  it  ought  to  go  by  its  proper  name — the  food  of  plants 
(great  cheering),  deposited  in  the  earth  tor  our  benefit  ”  (“  hear  hear,” 
lrom  Mr.  Parsnip.  The  President  here  interrupted,  and  said  that  he 
had  bad  a  telegraphic  message  that,  unless  the  speeches  were  short,  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  representative  could  not  stay,  as  he  had  to 
attend  dsewhere).  “Quite  right ;  I  shall  give  you  just  a  few  humble 
ideas  of  my  own  upon  this  interesting  subject.  I  really  turned  yellow 
when  Mr.  Onion  told  us  how  they  do  in  Spain — that  even  the  children 
in  his  country  know  the  value  of  the  food  of  plants.  My  family  in 
this  country  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  We  belong  to  the 
aristocratic  side,  and  very  often  complain  of  the  gout,  and  have 
white  powder  on  our  head  (roars  of  laughter).  My  plan  is  simply 
this — that  wherever  the  sewage  of  London  may  be  carried  down 
Father  Thames,  it  is  at  the  terminus  that  we  should  have  to  do 


Melon).  Tbe  reason  why  the  mud  of  a  pond  is  not  rich  wheD  first 
taken  out  is  owing  to  its  having  been  excluded  from  the  air.  Turn 
it  over  a  bit,  and  then  try  its  strength  (‘  hear,  hear,’  from  Mr. 
Swede)  I  wish  to  make  this  London  manure  portable  to  all  our 
country  friends  ;  and  I  wish  every  town  to  husband  up  and  assisf 
in  saving  the  food  of  the  land.  Let  townspeople  only  think  that  if 
we  were  to  keep  back  our  good  things  for  even  one  week  (‘  bear 
hear,’  from  the  Staff  of  Life)  from  this  great  metropolis,  they,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  would  be  in  a  terrible  pickle  (great  laughter). 

The  President  concluded  the  meeting  by  saying,  “You  have  every 
one  done  famous  duty.  This  great  meeting  will  go  forth  to  the  world 
through  the  active  columns  of  th q  Journal  of  Horticulture.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  ‘Perfection’  for  his  crispness  of  observation 
(cheers,  and  ‘  hear,’  from  Mr.  Celery).  I  am  well  aware  that  many  of 
you  from  a  distance  are  half  starved,  and  you  show  it  (general 
murmurs).  You  have  to  live  on  a  barrowful  of  wasted  manure  to 
6  square  yards  (cries  of  ‘Not  so  much  as  that,'  and  ‘Shame,  shame  ’). 
Go,  then,  and  report  this  meeting  to  every  corner  of  our  islands,  and 
tell  your  towns  to  put  the  right  men  in  the  right  place  ”  (“  hear,  hear  ” 
— great  confusion,  many  of  the  members  going  away). 
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Alternantheras. — This  is  about  the  best  time  to  take  a  crop  of 
cuttings  from  these  plants.  Put  the  cuttings  into  a  box  having  a  sandy 
compost  in  the  greenhouse  and  keep  them  shaded  and  reasonably  moist; 
they  will  root  quite  easily.  After  they  are  rooted  the  best  way  to  handle 
them  is  to  plant  them  close  together  in  shallow  flats,  where  they  may 
remain  until  January  next,  at  which  time  they  can  be  potted  up  and 
grown  right  along. 


Wood  Ashes  as  a  fertiliser  are  specially  valuable  used  in 
conjunction  with  stable  manure.  They  contain  the  elements  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  proportions  of  about  5  and  2  per  cent.,  the 
potash  sometimes  running  to  7  per  cent.  The  Canada  wood  ashes  made 
from  hard  woods  are  the  richest. 

Gathering  Cloves. — The  Clove  tree  grows  to  from  40  feet  to 
50  feet  high,  with  large  oblong  leaves  and  crimson  flowers  at  the  end 
of  small  branches  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty.  The  Cloves  are  at 
first  white,  then  light  green,  aud  at  the  time  of  gathering  bright  red. 
Pieces  of  white  cloth  are  spread  under  the  trees  at  harvesting  time, 
and  the  branches  are  beaten  gently  with  Bamboo  sticks  until  the  Cloves 
drop.  They  are  dried  in  the  sun,  being  tossed  about  daily  till  they 
attain  the  rich  dark  colour  which  proclaims  them  ready  for  shipment. 
A  Clove  tree  begins  to  bear  at  the  age  of  about  ten  years,  and  continues 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

Flower  Gardens  of  the  Sea. — The  sea  has  its  flower  gardens, 
but  the  blooms  are  not  on  plants  as  they  are  on  the  land.  It  is  the 
animals  of  the  sea  that  make  the  gardens,  the  corals  of  the  tropical 
waters,  particularly,  making  a  display  of  floral  beauty  that  fairly  rivals 
the  gorgeous  colouring  and  delicate  grace  presented  by  land  flowers. 
So  closely  do  they  resemble  plant  blooms  that  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  wholly  animal  in  organisation.  Dr.  Blackford,  in  the 
Chicago  Chroniole,”  says  that  among  the  coral  gardens  there  are 
fishes  of  curious  forms  and  flashing  colours  darting  about,  just  as  the 
birds  and  butterflies  dart  about  plant  gardens  on  land. 

The  Dargest  Oak. — The  Cowthorpe  Oak  is  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  Oak,  and  is  over  1600  years  old,  and  the  branches  cover  half 
an  acre.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  according  to  Evelyn’s 
“  Sylva,”  it  was  78  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  of  trunk.  Since 
then  a  quantity  of  earth  has  been  placed  round  it  as  a  support.  It  is 
estimated  to  contain  at  the  present  time  73  tons  of  timber.  On 
Jubilee  Day,  1887,  says  a  writer  to  the  “  Daily  Mail,”  the  vicar  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  Wetherby,  and  the  two  churchwardens  and  ninety-five 
Sunday  scholars  got  inside  the  tree  at  ihe  same  time  and  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack  and  sang  the  National  Anthem  and  the  “  Old  Hundredth.” 

Stone-spllttlng  In  Peaches. — Most  people  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that,  in  opening  Peaches,  the  two  halves  of  the  stone  will  some¬ 
times  be  found  separated.  Examined  by  a  good  pocket  lens,  the 
mycelinm  of  a  fungus  will  be  found  connected  with  this  condition. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  carefully  conducted  observations  on  this 
stone-splitting  state,  but  from  analogy  one  might  infer  that  the  fungus 
had  to  do  mainly  with  the  result.  If  there  had  been  any  exposure  to 
the  air,  this  inference  would  not  be  warranted,  as  a  spore  might  float 
on  the  diseased  portion,  but  in  this  sealed  up  state,  it  oan  only  be 
supposed  that  a  spore  made  its  entrance  into  the  fruit  in  its  early 
condition,  and  grew  with  the  fruit’s  growth,  j 

Jottings  on  Pines. — It  is  now  necessary  to  exercise  care  in  the 
treatment  of  young  stock  to  prevent  the  growths  becoming  too  luxuriant, 
that  is,  soft,  artificial  heat  and  free  ventilation  being  employed, 
admitting  air  at  80°,  above  which  ventilate  liberally,  especially  on 
warm  sunny  days,  always  avoiding  currents  of  cold  air  and  sudden 
depressions  of  temperature,  and  closing  the  house  for  the  day  at  80°. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  artificial  means 
in  the  daytime.  The  bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  85°  at  the 
base  of  the  pots,  or  between  80°  and  90°.  Water  only  when  absolutely 
necessary,  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure,  warmed 
to  the  temperature  of  the  plunging  bed.  The  plants  will  only  need 
syringing  occasionally,  and  it  should  be  effected  early  in  the  afternoon 
of  bright  days,  and  not  excessively.  Fruiting  plants  require  a  liberal 
amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  and  the 
heat  in  the  daytime  should  range  from  80°  to  90°,  dosing  the  house  at 

°  with  sun  heat,  so  as  to  insure  a  rise  of  temperature  from  that  source. 
Avoid,  however,  a  close  and  very  moist  atmosphere,  as  that  accelerates 
the  growth  of  the  crowns  ;  also  an  excess  of  nourishment,  or  the  fruit 
may,  when  cut,  be  found  black  in  the  centre. — Practice. 


Why  we  Prune. — First,  to  modify  the  vigour  of  the  plant ; 
second,  to  produce  larger  and  better  fruit ;  third,  to  keep  the  tree 
within  manageable  shape  and  limits ;  fourth,  to  change  the  habit  of 
the  tree  from  fruit  to  wood  production,  or  vice  versd ;  fifth,  to  remove 
surplus  or  injured  parts  ;  sixth,  to  facilitate  harvesting  and  spraying ; 
seventh,  to  facilitate  tillage  ;  eighth,  to  train  plants  to  some  desired 
form. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Rub  the  yellow  rind  of  three  large  Lemons  upon 
£  lb.  sugar,  pour  over  it  the  strained  juice  of  six  Lemons,  and  put  it 
into  an  enamelled  pan  with  1  oz.  of  isinglass,  1  pint  of  water,  and  a 
glass  of  sherry.  Stir  these  over  the  fire  until  the  isinglass  is  dissolved, 
strain  the  jelly  through  a  bag,  and  if  not  perfectly  transparent  mix  it 
when  cool  with  the  whites  and  crushed  shells  of  three  eggs  with 
i  pint  of  cold  water.  Let  the  jelly  boil  for  three  minutes  without 
stirring,  then  let  it  settle  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  strain  it  again. 
Set  it  in  dishes  or  in  small  jelly  glasses. 

Cut  Flowers  In  America. — A  paragraph  going  the  rounds  says  : 
—  “  The  Agricultural  Department  gives  seme  interesting  statistics 
showing  the  surprising  growth  of  the  out-flower  business  in  recent  years. 
The  retail  value  of  out  flowers  sold  annually  is  now  12,500,000  dols. 
Of  this  no  less  that  6,000,000  dols.  is  paid  for  Roses,  4,000,000  dols.  for 
Violets,  and  500,000  dols.  for  Chrysanthemums.”  Roses  and  Violets  are 
popular;  but  it  seems  incredible  that  ten  millions  out  of  twelve  should 
go  for  these  two  items  alone.  Can  it  be  possible  that  twice  as  much 
money  is  spent  for  Violets  alone,  as  for  Orchids,  Carnations,  Lilies, 
Daffodils,  and  all  other  flowers,  Roses  not  counted  ? 

Mulberries  Dying  Out. — Mulberries  are  now  making  their  fitful 
appearance  in  our  fruit  shops,  says  the  “  Evening  News,”  London,  and 
those  who  have  a  special  fondress  for  this  luscious  fruit,  and  who  know 
how  prodigious  is  the  yield  of  some  trees,  cannot  but  wonder  why  it  is 
not  offered  for  sale  in  greater  quantities.  The  opinion  of  Covent  Garden 
is  that  those  who  grow  fruit  for  profit  cannot  afford  to  plant  Mulberry 
trees.  Seven  whole  years  must  elapse  before  a  tree  will  yield,  and  with 
land  at  its  present  price,  market  gardeners  will  choose  for  cultivation 
any  other  fruit  tree  rather  than  the  Mulberry.  Another  drawbaok  to  the 
commercial  success  of  the  fruit  is  that  it  travels  so  badly  and  cannot 
be  kept. 

The  Forests  of  Denmark. — In  relation  to  the  artiole  in  the  June 
number  of  “  Meehans’  Monthly  ”  on  the  Forests  of  Denmark,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Pedersen  says  :  “  You  make  me  say  that  the  natural  forests  of  Denmark 
oonsist  almost  entirely  of  Beech,  Juniper,  and  Tew,  while  I  meant  to 
say  that  they  oonsist  almost  entirely  of  Beeoh,  and  only  mentioned  the 
two  latter  plants  to  state  the  fact  that  they  now  are  the  only  Conifers 
to  be  found  in  a  wild  state.  I  believe  I  put  it  thus,  .  .  .  consisting 

almost  entirely  of  Beeoh — Juniper  and  Yew  (T.  b.)  now  being  the  only 
Conifers,  &o.  The  Juniper,  is,  certainly,  quite  prevalent  in  some 
localities,  but  is  little  more  than  a  shrub,  although  it  will,  in  some 
instances,  reach  a  height  of  about  25  feet.  Of  the  Yew,  only  a  few 
hundred  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  forests  of  south-eastern  Jutland, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  either  of  the  two  plants  almost  equal 
rank  with  the  Beech.” 


Osmunda  regalls. — Mr.  Druery,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  held  on  August  13th,  exhibited  fronds  of  an  entirely  new 
type  of  Osmunda  regalis  recently  found  in  co.  Kerry  by  M.  M.  A. 
Cowan,  of  Penicuik,  and  W.  Boyd,  of  Melrose.  Nine  plants  in  all  were 
found,  six  of  which  were  fertile,  and  three  barren,  the  latter  being  more 
finely  cut  than  the  former,  and  apparently  forming  the  plumose  type 
of  the  speoies.  In  both  forms  the  usually  simple  pinnules,  with  quite 
smooth  edges,  are  deeply  lobed  on  the  edges  on  the  lower  and  larger 
divisions,  whioh,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  frond,  merges  into  a 
distinct  and  thorough  tertiary  pinnation,  rendering  the  frond  extremely 
handsome.  The  fertile  spikes  oonsist  also  of  rows  of  bead-like 
sporangia,  while  normally  these  are  only  slightly  lobed.  Mr.  Druery 
has  named  Mr.  Cowan’s  form  O.  r.  decomposita,  reserving  the  naming 
of  Mr.  Boyd’s  find  until  its  distinct  character  is  confirmed. 
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Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hall,  August  27tl\. 

Save  for  two  fine  collections  of  Apples,  one  of  Gladioli,  and  another 
of  mixed  herbaoeous  flowers,  the  Drill  Hall  exhibition  on  Tuesday  last 
was  very  uninteresting  and  meagre. 

Floral  Committee. 

Mr.  John  Russell  of  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  staged  a 
splendid  group  of  Alooasias,  in  which  there  wai  a  number  of  entirely 
new  and  distinot  varieties,  some  of  superior  merit,  and  received  a 
silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  A  large  group  of  hardy  plants  were 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Maurice  Priohard  of  Christchurch,  Hants.  He 
had  a  very  beautiful  soft  rose  lilac  single  Pyrethrum  named  Pericles, 
together  with  Zausohneria  californica,  &o.  (silver  Flora  medal). 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester,  had  a  tasty 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Montbretias,  Liliums,  and  other  hardy  plants, 
which  obtained  for  him  a  silver  Banksian  medal;  while  from  Messrs. 
M.  Young  &  Son,  Milford,  near  Godaiming,  came  an  exhibit  of  dwarf 
Ericas.  These  were  an  innovation,  and  as  such  were  justly  appreciated. 
The  double  Heather  and  Menziesia  polifolia  alba  were  exceedingly 
pretty  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Sweet  Peas  in  varieties  and  Dianthus  shown  in  vases  came  from 
Messrs.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester.  All  the  newest  Sweet  Peas  were 
inoluded. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  set  up  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
Gladioli  they  have  at  any  time  had.  Gallieni,  orimson  ;  Gazffle,  lilac- 
mauve  ;  Hercules,  soarlet ;  and  Grandesse,  pale  rose  mauve,  were 
superb  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
S  E.,  staged  nice  young  Caladiums,  multiflora  hybrid  Streptocarpuses, 
and  winter  flowering  Begonias  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Orchids  were  not  numerous.  Mr.  F.  W.Thurgood,  gardener  to  H.  T. 
Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  arranged  a  small  group.  There  were 
Dendrobiums,  Phalsenopsises,  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias,  Cypripediums, 
Vanda  coerulea,  Laslio-Cattleya  oallistoglossa,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea,  showed  Lselio-Cattleya 
Wellsiana  superba,  L.-C.  Digbyano-Mendeli,  Veitch’s  var. ;  L.-C.  Robin 
Measures  var.  Ena,  L.-C.  Audreana,  Lselia  Patini,  and  L.  Stella  var. 
De  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  (grower,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stables),  Rosefield, 
Sevenoaks,  sent  Miltonia  Cognianxise  rosefieldiensis,  and  M.  Regnelli 
citrina.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  gardener  to  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate,  showed  Odontoglossum  tripudians,  Gatton  Park  variety ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring,  Schomburgkia 
Lyonsi.  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  staged  some  hybrid  Cypripediums,  and  a  few  others  showed 
small  exhibits  of  Orchids. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
contributed  from  Middle  Green  Farm,  Langley,  a  collection  of  early 
dessert  Apples,  a  few  Pears,  Crabs,  Plums,  and  Currants.  There  were 
a  score  of  varieties  of  Apples,  and  the  fruits  were  beautifully  developed 
and  of  grand  colour.  The  skins  were  clean,  and  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  were  rather  over  average  size.  The  sorts  comprised  the 
comparatively  new  Langley  Pippin,  Evagil,  Duchess’  Favourite,  Cumber¬ 
land  Favourite,  Summer  Thorle,  Irish  Peach,  Oslin,  Early  Joe,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Early  Julian,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Astrachan,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Early  Strawberry,  Lady  Sudeley,  Kerry 
Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Yellow  Ingestrie,  and  Peter  the  Great.  The  Pears 
were  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beacon,  and  Clapp’s  Favourite. 
The  Plums  included  Denniston’s  Superb,  Pershore,  Curlew,  and 
Nectarine.  Currants  were  represented  by  White  Dutch,  Cut-leaved, 
and  La  Constante ;  while  Crabs  were  Transcendant  and  Dartmouth 
(silver  Knightian  medal). 

'  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Buddicom,  Esq.,  Mold,  North 
Wales,  sent  Tomato  Klondyke.  Mr.  H.  Nicholls,  Mill  Road,  Deal, 
showed  a  seedling  Nectarine  named  Deal.  The  superintendent  of  the 
R  H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  contributed  Plums  Golden  Esperen  and 
Windsor  Early.  Mr.  H.  Gandy,  gardener  to  Lord  Walsingham,  Merton 
Hall,  The.tford,  sent  Melon  Thirkleby  Hall. 

A  large  collection  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  was  arranged  by 
Messrs.  G.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow.  The  fruits  as  a  whole  were  of 
good  size,  clean,  and  bright.  Amongst  the  most  noticeable  Apples 
were  Lady  Sudeley,  Lord  Suffield,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Potts’  Seedling,  Wealthy,  Stirling  Castle, 
Universal,  Keswick  Codlin,  Vicar  of  Leighton,  Frogmore  Prolifio, 
Grenadier,  Rivers’  Codlin,  and  Domino.  The  Plums  comprised  Viotoria, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Belgian  Purple,  Belle  de  Louvain,  Early  Transparent, 
Gisborne’s,  and  Denniston’s  Superb.  The  Pears  were  Souvenir  du 
Congr&s,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  and  Beurr6  Clairgeau  (silver 
Knightian  medal).  Mr.  0.  Ross,  gardener  to  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  showed  a  new  seedling  Apple  named  “  Ruddy,”  and 
Melon  Baden  Powell. 


Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Acer  Negundo  aureum  odessanum  (E.  Kromer). — A  very  handsome 
form  ;  the  colour  is  pure  yellow  and  soft  green  (award  of  merit). 

Brunsvigia  grandiflora  (Paul  &  Son). —  A  superb  plant  ;  the  colour 
is  soft  rose  feathered  with  a  deeper  shade  (first-class  certificate). 

Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon  (Barr  &  Sons). — This  is  a  hybrid  from 
coooinea  and  vitioella ;  the  oolour  is  dull  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

Cypripedium  Bolfei  (W.  M.  Appleton). — This  is  a  hybrid  from 
bellatulum  and  Rothschildianum ;  the  basal  oolour  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  pale  green,  with  markings  of  dull  orimson  ;  the  colour  markings  are 
similar  in  the  petals,  and  the  base  white  ;  the  lip  is  bright  claret  (award 
of  merit). 

Cypripedium  mixia  superba  (H.  J.  Chapman).  —  A  handsome 
hybrid  from  Fairrieanum  and  Lawrebel.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  green 
browD,  with  rose  and  white  margins  ;  the  petals  are  deep  claret,  with 
black  crimson  soots  ;  the  pouch  is  dull  claret  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  hybridus  princeps  (W.  Bain). — A  magnificent  form  ;  the 
oolour  is  brilliant  scarlet,  with  creamy  white  on  the  lower  portions 
(award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Columbine  (M.  Priohard). — This  is  very  fine;  the  colour 
is  salmon  red,  with  dark  blotches  (award  of  merit). 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei  Eclipse  (M.  Priohard). — A  striking  form;  the 
colour  is  white,  with  very  intense  velvety  crimson  on  the  front  (award 
of  merit). 

L  alio -Cattleya  Digbyano-Mendeli  Veitch’s  var.  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). 
— A  superb  flower  ;  the  prevailing  oolour  is  rich  rose,  the  throat  being 
lemon  (firs' -class  certificate). 

Lalio- Cattleya  Arnoldiana  (R.  Tunstill). — This  bigener  is  from  a 
cross  between  Lselia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  Hardyana ;  the  narrow 
petals  are  pale  buff,  with  a  red  suffusion,  and  the  petals  reddish  buff  ; 
the  handsome  lip  is  crimson  purple  (award  of  merit). 

Lalio- Cattleya  Robin  Measures  var.  Ena  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This 
is  from  a  cross  between  Lselia  xanthina  and  Cattleya  Schofieldiana; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  yellow  ;  the  lip  is  crimson,  with  paler 
markings  and  a  white  edge  (award  of  merit). 

Nelumbium  speciosum  roseum  plenum  (J.  Hudson). — A  magnificent 
flower,  of  which  the  varietal  name  describes  the  colour  (first-class 
certificate). 

Nelumbium  speciosum  album  plenum  (J.  Hudson). — This  has  equal 
merits  with  the  preceding,  but  the  colour  is  pure  white  (first-class 
certificate). 

Nelumbium  speciosum  Kinshiren  (J.  Hudson).  —  This  is  chastely 
beautiful;  the  colour  is  white,  margined  with  rose  (award  of  merit). 

Goole,  Yorks,  August  15tl|. 

The  Goole  and  District  Horticultural  Society  held  its  tenth  annual 
show  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  on  the  pleasantly  situated  Viotoria 
Pleasure  Grounds.  Unfortunately  the  weather  in  the  early  morning 
was  not  at  all  favourable  for  the  event,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  rain 
ceased,  and  the  sun  appeared,  when  the  well  dressed  townspeople 
trooped  into  the  Bhow  grounds  by  hundreds.  If  the  attendance 
suffered  slightly  in  numbers,  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  show  itself. 
The  groups  were  well  praised  and  deserved  it,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  were  well  and  numerously  shown,  cut  flower  classes  were 
strongly  contested,  while  Roses,  for  the  season,  were  particularly  good. 
Vegetables,  as  usual,  were  clean  and  well  grown,  and  cottagers  keenly 
contested  for  the  principal  prizes. 

The  principal  prizewinners  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were — first,  Mr.  Nicholls;  seoond,  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley;  and  third, 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son.  Groups. — First,  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley;  seoond, 
Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Blacker.  Six  foliage  plants. — 
First,  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley;  second,  Mr.  F.  Nicholls.  Six  greenhouse 
plants. — First,  Mr.  R.  Creyke;  second,  Mr.  R.  S.  Schofield.  For  six 
Zonal  Pelargoniums. — First  fell  to  Mr.  R.  Creyke ;  seoond,  Messrs.  R. 
Simpson  &  Son.  For  six  plants  for  dinner  table. — First  and  seoond, 
Mr.  J.  Blacker.  For  six  exotic  Ferns. — First,  Mr.  H.  H.  Broadley.  In 
this  division  were  also  exhibited  Balsams,  hardy  Ferns,  Coleus,  Begonias, 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  Liliums,  Asparagus  plumosus,  and  Adiantums. 

For  one  bridal  bouquet. — First,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Callam;  seoond,  Mr.  G. 
Cotton.  One  vase  on  stand  for  table  decoration. — First,  Mr.  G.  Cotton  ; 
second,  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  &  Son.  Twelve  Dahlias. — First  and  second, 
Messrs.  Clerk  &  Son.  Eighteen  Roses,  dissimilar. — First  and  third, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son.  Twelve  Roses,  light. — First  and  second, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son.  Twelve  Roses,  Teas. — First,  Messrs. 
Harkness  &  Son.  Twelve  Hollyhooks. — First,  Mr.  H.  Clark.  There 
were  also  exhibited  in  this  section  vases  of  Roses,  Begonias  double  and 
single,  hand  bouquets,  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Piootees,  Gladioli,  Pansies, 
buttonholes  and  sprays,  Asters,  and  Stocks. 

Fruit. — Collection  of  outdoor  fruit. — First,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw ;  second, 
Mr.  R.  Creyke.  Collection  of  fruits. — First  and  second,  Lady  Beaumont. 
Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — First,  Mr.  H.  M.  Carter ; 
second,  Lady  Beaumont.  Two  bunohes  blaok  Grapes,  not  Hamburghs. 
— First,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw ;  second,  Lady  Beaumont.  Two  bunohes 
Muscats. — First,  Lady  Beaumont  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Creyke.  Two 
bunches  white,  not  MuscatB. — First,  Lady  Beaumont;  seoond,  Mr.  R. 
Creyke.  The  following  fruits  were  also  shown — Apricots,  Plums,  dark 
and  light  coloured  Cherries,  Pears,  Apples,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries. 

Vegetables. — Collection  of  nine  kinds. — First,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Two 
Cucumbers. — First  and  second,  Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw.  Red  Celery. — First, 
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G.  H.  Shaw.  Beans,  Broad. — First,  R.  Creyke.  Beans,  French  and 
Soarlet  Runners,  were  well  grown  and  shown,  besides  White  and  Red 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Peas,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Eschallots. 
— J.  E. 

Shrewsbury  Show,  August  21st  and  22nd. 

( Continued,  from  page  177.) 

To  completely  report  such  a  large  and  superior  horticultural 
exhibition  as  that  of  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  in  one 
issue  is  a  task  we  have  not  yet  attempted.  Our  report  last  week  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  by  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  August  22nd,  the  second  day  of  the  show.  Though  the 
leading  classes  and  honorary  exhibits  were  noticed  in  our  previous  issue, 
there  are  yet  others  of  much  value,  and  about  these  the  following  report 
deals. 

Medals  and  Awards. 

Large  Gold  Medals. — For  a  group  of  flowering  single  and  double 
Begonias,  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davies  &  Sons,  Yeovil ;  for  collection  cf 
Pentstemons,  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. ;  for  group  of 
Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  &o.,  to  Hobbies,  Ltd.  (John 
Green),  Dereham,  Norfolk ;  for  collection  of  Gladioli,  Begonias, 
Geraniums,  &c.,  to  Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  &  Son,  Lough  Nurseries, 
Cork ;  for  fine  collection  of  fruit  trees  and  Vines  in  pots,  to  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Sod,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Gold  Medal. — To  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  for  a  very  choice  collection  of 
Cactus  and  old-fashioned  Dahlias,  including  all  the  most  beautiful 
varieties — Uncle  Tom,  a  very  deep  blackish  scarlet;  Spitfire,  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Allcroft,  and  many  new  and  unnamed  seedlings. 

Small  Gold  Medals. — For  collection  cf  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and 
other  flowers,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sods,  Shrewsbury ;  for  collection  of 
herbaoeous  and  cut  flowers,  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester ;  for  collection 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  beautifully  arranged,  Mr.  A.  Myers,  Shrewsbury  ; 
for  collection  of  Phloxes,  Messrs.  GuDn  &  Sons,  Birmingham ;  for 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers,  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury  ;  for  collection 
of  choice  Ferns,  Mr.  L.  J.  Ching,  Crescent  Nurseries,  Forty  Hill, 
Enfield,  London ;  for  collection  of  Caladiums,  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son, 
West  Norwood,  London ;  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem ;  Messrs.  Hinton,  Bros., 
Warwick  ;  Messrs.  J.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard  ;  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Wordsley ;  Mr.  E.  Murrell,  Shrewsbury ;  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co., 
Worcester ;  Mr.  W.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Cactus  Dahlia  Spitfire  (Mr.  ,S.  Mortimer). — A  very  beautiful 
bright  soarlet  variety,  with  narrow  claw-like  incurving  petals,  showing  a 
paler  yellowish  reverse  (F.C.C.). 

Cactus  Dahlia  Miss  Grace  Cook  (Hobbies,  Ltd.). — A  charming 
rose  piDk  variety  with  yellowish-white  centre  (F.C.C.). 

Pelargonium  Beauty  (Mr.  Geo.  H.  Towndrow,  Malvern  Link). — 
A  handsome  scarlet  bedding  and  winter  flowering  variety  (certificate 
of  merit). 

Plante. 

There  were  three  entries  in  the  class  for  groups  confined  to  the 
county  of  Shropshire,  and  here  T.  F.  Kynersly,  Esq.,  of  Leighton  Hal], 
Ironbridge,  proved  the  winner.  His  group  was  lightly  and  prettily 
arranged,  and  consisted  of  a  central  tall  cork  construction,  with  arches 
springing  from  the  base  of  this  to  the  corners.  The  top  was  crowned 
with  a  fine  spreading  specimen  of  Phoenix,  with  Caladiums  at  the  base, 
and  Ciesus  discolor  twining  about  the  fronts.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  Acalypha  Sanderiana  were  need  with  good  effect,  as  were 
the  white  form  of  the  Chimney  Campanula  and  Francoa  ramosa.  The 
bottom  of  this  group  was  very  heavy,  variegated  Pines,  Cockscombs,  and 
Pandanus  Veit  chi  being  too  fieely  used.  For  second  place  Mr.  H.  H. 
France  Hayhurst  had  a  showy  group,  but  far  too  heavy.  Less  than 
half  the  material  tastefully  used  would  have  been  better,  but  in  the 
third  prize  group  from  Mrs.  Swan  of  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  more 
material  could  have  been  used,  this  having  a  very  unfinished  appear¬ 
ance.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mrs.  J.  H.  Slaney  won  with  very  fine 
specimens;  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  beiDg  second,  and  J.  Barker, 
Esq.,  of  Castle  Gates,  third. 

W.  J.  Scott,  Esq.  (Mr.  Jos.  Carter,  gardener),  was  first  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,  showing  a  very  fine  and  profusely  flowered 
Fuchsia,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Bougainvillea,  Hoy  a  carnosa,  a 
Coleus,  and  Croton  ;  a  very  meritorious  exhibit.  Richard  Taylor,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cliff),  was  placed  second,  his  best  plants  being  a 
climbing  Fern  (Lygodium)  and  Cycas  revoluta.  Mr.  Jas.  Tarrant 
was  third. 

A  better  class  was  the  bracketed  one  for  six  specimens,  not  less  than 
four  in  flower,  and  here  Lord  Harlech  had  first  for  a  splendid  half 
dozen.  Kentia  Fosteriana  and  Croton  Countess  were  the  foliage 
plants  ;  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  Ixora  Prince  of  OraDge,  Eucharis 
amazonica,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni  being  all  well  in  flower. 
H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Eiq.,  Overley,  Wellington,  was  second,  his 
best  plants  beiDg  Clerodendron  Balfouri  and  Allamanda  grandiflora. 

The  Fuchsias  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  were  rather  a  poor  lot, 
Mr.  Wace  being  first,  Mr.  A.  Bateman  and  Mr.  J.  Jenks  following  in  the 
order  named. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davies  &  Sons  of  Yeovil  showed  up  well  in  the  class 
for  six  BegoDias,  Sanspareil,  Ida,  Miss  Kate  Nicholls,  and  Masterpiece 
being  the  best.  Mr.  F.  Davies  of  Pershore  took  second  place.  For  six 


Fnohsias  W.  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Besford  House,  was  first,  his  specimens 
beiDg  magnifioently  flowered. 

There  were  three  entries  for  the  thirty  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
in  10-inch  pots,  and  probably  Lord  Harlech’s  lot  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lambert)  has  never  been  excelled  in  this  class.  He  had  a  superbly 
flowered  DipladeDia  amabilis,  four  grand  Ixoras  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  of  the  open  classes  unrestricted  for  pot  room,  and  a  large 
and  showy  piece  each  of  Clerodendron  fallax  and  C.  Balfouri. 

Fine  Areoa  lutescens,  Cocos  Weddehana,  and  Phoenix  rupicola  were 
among  the  foliage  plants,  and  also  Crotons  Prince  of  Wales,  Ardens, 
Countess,  and  others.  Mr.  Lambert  may  well  be  proud  of  his  excellent 
exhibit  here,  also  of  having  beaten  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  who  took  second 
place.  Fine  plants  of  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  Ixora  Duffi  and  Williamsi, 
Allamanda  nobilis,  and  Croton  montfontainense  were  included  in  Mr. 
Cypher’s  collection,  and  he  was  closely  followed  by  T.  Sutton  Timmis, 
Esq.,  of  Allerton,  Liverpool.  Mr.  Timmis’  plants  were  very  fresh  and 
healthy  looking,  and  included  a  couple  of  nice  specimens  of  the  little 
seen  Kalosanthes  ooccinea,  Gloriosa  superba,  a  grand  Croton  Warreni, 
and  a  good  Stephanotis.  This  class  almost  filled  one  side  of  a  tent,  and 
was  a  fine  feature  of  the  show.  For  twelve  Gloxinias  Mr.  Warren  was 
first,  G.  Burr,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Tarrant  third,  but  the  plants 
were  of  no  great  merit. 

For  six  Caladiums  J.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  was  easily  first  with  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  specimens  of  Baron  de  Mamore,  Candidissima, 
Souvenir  de  Madame  Bernard,  and  Comtesse  de  Condeiro.  This  was  a 
grand  exhibit,  every  plant  was  perfectly  growD,  large,  and  in  fine 
health.  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  was  second  with  smaller  plants, 
and  R.  A.  Newell,  Esq.,  of  Admaston,  third. 

Vegetables. 

We  summarised  the  numerous  competitions  in  the  vegetable  classes 
in  our  report  last  week,  but  the  following  paragraph  was  held  over  : — 
In  the  class  for  nine  kinds  of  vegetables,  confined  to  the  county  of 
Salop,  Mr.  John  Hay,  Ruyton  XI.  Towns,  was  accorded  first  place  for  a 
magnificent  assortment.  Here,  again,  the  Carrots,  Tomatoes,  Onions, 
and  Potatoes  were  of  great  excellence.  He  also  staged  handsome 
Cabbages,  Leeks,  and  Celery,  besides  smaller  vegetables.  Hon.  R.  C. 
Herbert  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  S.  Kearsley),  Orleton  Hall,  Wellington,  was 
second,  thongh  his  Cauliflowers  were  rather  under  quality,  and  third 
place  was  occupied  by  Lord  Trevor  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Dawes),  Bryn- 
kvnalt,  Chirk,  whose  assortment  lacked  the  refinement  of  the  higher 
placed  collections.  There  were  seven  entries  in  this  latter  class,  these 
forming  an  imposing  display  of  these  culinary  products. 

Fruit. 

There  was  a  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  a  collection  of 
twenty  dishes  of  fruit.  The  prizes  offered  were  liberal  ones,  being 
£20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5.  The  same  valuable  amounts  were  offered  in 
the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  object  being  that  the 
fruit  should  be  of  the  highest  cultural  merit.  Pines  not  being 
generally  grown,  are  not  included  in  the  list,  and,  aB  in  the  oase 
with  the  exhibits  of  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  collections  must 
be  decorated  with  flowering  or  foliage  plants  or  cut  flowers  in 
suitable  vessels,  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor.  Apropos  of  the 
cut  flowers  thus  used,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  in 
nearly  all  the  fruit  classes  required  to  be  florally  decorated,  the  out 
flowers  principally  affected  by  the  majority  of  the  exhibitors  were 
such  as  the  popular  Montbretias  and  Heuchera  sanguinea,  both  of 
which,  however,  require  to  be  used  with  discretion. 

If  employed  too  profusely,  richly  coloured  scarlet-crimson  flowers 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  contrast  inimicably  with  highly  coloured 
fruits  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Plums,  and  in  more 
than  one  instauce  was  this  apparent  at  Shrewsbury  Show,  otherwise 
considerable  artistic  taste  was  in  the  main  displayed.  In  the  floral 
arrangements  in  question  Mr.  Jordan  of  Impney  used  with  pleasing 
relief  sprays  of  the  pale  pink  Chironia  floribunda,  an  old  greenhouse 
plant  deserving  of  extended  recognition.  Much  interest  was  centred  in 
the  class  at  issue,  and  of  the  contestants  who  sought  to  try  conclusions. 
Mr.  J.  Mullins  was  again  to  the  fore,  though  closely  run  by  Mr. 
Goodacre.  The  collection  comprised  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroo,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  four  fruits  of  Best  of  All  MeloD,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and 
Stirling  Castle  Peaches,  and  three  dishes  of  Stan  wick  Elruge  Neotarine, 
the  latter  remarkably  fine  ;  132  points  were  accorded  the  collection. 
Without  wishing  to  make  any  invidious  distinction,  we  opine  that, 
excellent  though  it  was,  it  would  have  been  improved  by  a  greater 
variety  of  fruit,  considering  the  large  number  of  dishes  allowed,  twenty. 
The  second  honours  fell  to  Mr.  Goodacre  with  a  total  of  125  points  for 
an  excellent  contribution  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Canon  Hall  Muscat, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  one  Frogmore  Orange  and 
three  Sutton’s  A1  Melons,  Royal  George,  Wal burton  Admirable,  Ray- 
maekers  and  Bellegarde  Peaches  ;  Lord  Napier,  Pineapple,  and  Spencer 
(fine)  Nectarines,  and  a  good  dish  of  Souvenir  du  CoDgres  Pear.  The 
third  prize  was  accorded  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Need,  York 
House,  Great  Malvern ;  the  collection  contained  fine  examples  of 
Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes ;  the  fourth  prize  going  to 
Mr.  R.  Cairns,  Balruddery,  Dundee,  a  position  he  might  .well  feel 
content  with,  considering  his  great  achievement  in  championing  the 
twelve-bunch  Grape  class. 
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There  were  twelve  exhibits  in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Gros 
Colman  or  Gros  Maroc  Grape.  The  first  prize,  £2,  was  annexed  by 
Mr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings,  for  splendid  examples  of 
Gros  Maroc,  the  large  bnnohes  of  fine  berries  carrying  an  exquisite 
bloom  ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Lord 
Harlech,  Brogyntj  n,  Oswestry  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F. 
Need,  York  House,  Great  Malvern,  with  excellent  examples  of  Gros 
Maroc,  altogether  a  well  contested  tournament. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  white  Muscats,  first  prize  £3,  first 
honours  weie  adjudged  Mr  W.  Neild,  Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire,  for 
splendid  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  almost  perfeot  in  quality 
were  the  large  and  even  berrieH  The  second  prize  was  secured  by 
Mr.  W.  Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Platt,  Gorddinog,  Llanfairfeohan, 
with  well  ripened,  large,  even  sized  berries  of  Foster’s  Seedling;  ana 
third  Mr.  T.  Bannerman,  for  compact  bunches  of  well  ripened  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  There  were  two  other  exhibits  in  this  class  deserving  of 
prizes. 

For  two  bunohes  of  white  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  excluded, 


Sweetwater;  second,  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston 
Hall,  Oswestry,  for  the  foregomg  variety  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gardener 
to  Lord  Trevor,  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
Mr.  J.  Cock  was  responsible  for  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  two 
bunches  of  any  kind  of  black  Grape;  second,  Mr.  W.  Atwood;  and 
ihird,  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  George  Latham,  Eeq.  For  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  Mr.  W.  Ashton  was  placed  first  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Nectarines  were  very  well  exhibited,  and  Mr.  Peter  Blair, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Trentham  Hall,  Staffs,  was  placed 
first  for  an  excellent  dish  of  very  large  fruits  of  Stanwick  Elruge ; 
second,  Mr.  John  Wilkes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meakin,  Cresswell  Hall, 
Staffs. 

There  was  the  large  total  of  ninety-six  Melons  shown  in  the  single 
dish  clasp,  and  as  every  Melon  had  been  tasted  by  the  judges  it 
accounted  for  the  wide  berth  they  gave  to  the  dessert  at  the  luncheon 
cable  afterwards.  For  a  white  flesh  Melon  the  first  prize  was  accorded 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Buscot  Park,  Berks, 
with  an  unnamed  variety ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  gardener  to 


PEACH  GROSSE  MlGNONNE.  (See  page  200.) 


there  were  eight  competitors,  and  Mr.  A.  Child,  gardener  to  H.  A. 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  Catesby  House,  Daventry,  ran  away  with  the  first 
prize  for  large  bunches  and  berries  of  well  ripened  Buokland  Sweet¬ 
water,  and  third  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk ;  second  to  Mr.  W.  Coates.  For  two  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh,  open  to  the  county  of  Salop  only,  Mr.  G.  Davies,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  Gannon  Hall,  Oswestry,  with  most  creditable 
examples  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Langley,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  M.  B.  Owen, 
and  third,  Mr.  W.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Lord  Trevor.  For  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  any  other  variety,  that  veteran  grower,  Mr.  S. 
Bremmell,  gardener  to  H.  H.  France  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  was  first  with  very 
large  and  excellent  bunches  of  Black  Alicante;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lambert., 
gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  with  Madresfield  Court;  third,  Mr.  G.  Davies, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Alderson,  with  the  same  variety. 

For  two  bunches  white  Muscats  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Wash- 
wood,  gardener  to  R.  A.  Newell,  Esq.,  Admaston,  for  very  good  examples 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lambert  ;  and  third,  Mr. 
James  Mills,  gardener  to  Captain  Heywood-Lonsdale,  Sbavington  Hall, 
Market  Drayton.  For  two  bunohes  any  other  white  Grape  Mr. 
R.  Lawley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Darby,  Adcote  Hall,  first  with  Buckland 


T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq. ;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Langley.  For  a  green  flesh 
Melon  Mr.  J.  Langley  was  again  first  with  Earl’s  Favourite  ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Bannerman  with  a  beautifully  netted,  deep-fleshed  variety  named 
Castle  Howard  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Phillips  with  a  luscious-looking  variety. 
There  were  several  fine  dishes  of  Plums.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  first 
in  the  class  for  twelve  fruits  of  Gage  Plums,  the  variety  being 
Transparent  Gage;  second,  Mr.  R.  Giindrod  with  Kirke’s ;  and  third, 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  with  the  same  ,variety. 
For  a  dish  of  yellow  Plums  Mr.  J.  Langley  was  given  the  first  prize,  and 
the  second  Mr.  Molndoe. 

For  a  dish  of  purple  Plums  Mr.  J.  Langley  was  first  with  fine 
fruits  of  Prince  Engleheart;  second,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  Kirke’s; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  with  same  variety.  For  a  dish  of  red  Plums  Mr. 
James  Farrant  was  to  the  front;  second,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe  ;  and  third, 
Mr.  S.  Bremmell.  Cherries  were  very  well  represented,  in  every  case 
by  Morello,  excepting  a  dish  of  Archduke,  which  secured  the  first  prize 
for  Mr.  W.  Shingler;  second,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  Captain 
T.  A.  M.  Dicken,  Lippington  House,  Wem ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Ruddick, 
gardener  to  G.  A.  Young,  Esq.,  Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor.  There  were 
several  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  to  which  prizes  were  given. 
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Chippenham,  August  21st. 

c  The  annual  show  of  this  flourishing  society  took  place  in  beautiful 
■weather  on  this  date,  and  the  attendance  throughout  the  day  was 
abnormally  large.  The  entries  and  quality  of  the  exhibits  were  equal 
to,  or  even  above,  the  average  in  each  of  the  several  divisions — open, 
amateur,  and  cottager. 

US^One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  plant  tents  are  the  groups  arranged 
on  a  space  of  80  square  feet.  Here  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  CaDtain 
Spicer,  Spye  Park,  was  the  viotor  with  an  admirable  exhibit  of  ohoioe 
flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Orchids  in  variety,  and  Lilium  anratum 
figuring  conspicuously  ;  Mr.  Bible,  gardener  to  H.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt, 
Draycot  House,  coming  second,  brightly  ooloured  Crotons  providing  one 
of  his  strongest  features;  Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  were  third. 
For  six  Fuchsias,  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker,  Hilperton,  took  up  his  usual  position 
with  the  best,  and  admirably  grown,  specimens  ;  Messrs.  Pooook,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  and  Applegate,  Bradford-on-Avon,  following.  Messrs.  Tucker, 
Applegate,  and  Lawes  were  awarded  the  prizes  for  six  speoimen  flowering 
plants  in  the  order  of  their  names,  the  first  named  being  exceptionally 
good.  Six  Ferns  made  an  excellent  feature,  the  plants  being  large,  well 
grown,  and  of  choice  variety  ;  Mr.  Mitchell  took  first,  Mr.  Tucker 
seoond,  and  Mr.  Perry  third.  With  a  single  speoimen  Mr.  Tucker  won 
easily,  and  he  was  also  successful  with  six  Begonias  and  six  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  took  first  for  three  Palms  and  for 
table  decoration  of  flowers,  6  feet  by  4  feet ;  Messrs.  Garaway,  Bath, 
and  Mrs.  Woodland,  Frome,  being  the  other  competitors. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  of  the  show  there  was  a  keen  competition 
among  district  and  distant  growers.  Roses  in  thirty-six  varieties  were 
well  staged  by  Messrs  A.  A.  Walters  and  F.  Hooper,  Bath  ;  the  best 
twenty-four  being  shown  by  Messrs.  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester.  Messrs. 
Cray  &  Sons,  Frome,  followed  up  their  earlier  suooesses  with  Dahlias 
by  taking  first  for  twenty-four  Show  and  Fancy,  twelve  varieties  of 
Pompons  and  twelve  Cactus  varieties  in  triplets,  Messrs.  G.  Humphries, 
Chippenham,  and  J.  Walker,  Thame,  taking  the  remaining  prizes  in  each 
class.  The  awards  for  Asters  went  mostly  to  the  Bath  growers,  Messrs. 
Walters,  Hooper,  and  Newman,  Colonel  Neeld,  and  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Myons.  Mr.  Humphries  won  again  with  Gladiolus,  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
and  twelve  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms,  Messrs.  J.  Walker,  F. 
Hooper,  and  S.  Hudd  following.  Herbaceous  flowers  made  a  large  show, 
Messrs.  Lewes  and  Walters  securing  the  principal  prizes,  extra  awards 
being  given  to  Messrs.  Eames  and  Porter. 

With  fruit  there  was  a  spirited  competition,  both  in  the  open  and 
district  classes.  Mr.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton,  took  the  lead  with  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes,  Mr.  A.  Jones,  Bath,  second,  and  Mr.  Perry, 
Spye  Park,  third ;  there  were  four  entries  in  this  class.  Grapes,  two 
bunches  each  of  black  and  white,  were  represented  by  several  compe¬ 
titors  ;  Mr.  H.  Jones  and  Mr.  Strugnell  won  with  black,  Mr.  Bertodans, 
Malmesbury,  and  Mr.  Perry  scored  with  white,  Mrs.  Harris,  Caine, 
being  third  in  both  classes.  Peaches  were  large,  numerous,  and  fine 
in  colour,  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  and  Mr.  Strugnell  winning,  Mr.  Perry 
being  the  only  exhibitor  of  Nectarines.  Colonels  Neeld  and  Vivian 
staged  the  finest  Cherries,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Batherston,  the  best  dessert  and 
cooking  Apples,  three  dishes  of  each.  Messrs.  Garaway,  Porter,  and 
Bible  were  the  winners  with  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  nine  varieties. 

In  the  district  section  the  schedule  provided  for  a  much  more 
liberal  assortment,  embracing  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers, 
many  of  the  same  exhibitors  taking  part  in  the  contest  for  rivalry  as 
that  appearing  in  the  open  classes.  The  district,  however,  comprises  a 
large  area,  including  Caine,  famous  for  its  bacon,  so  that  the  extent  of 
the  exhibition  is  by  no  means  limited,  nor  the  nature  of  the  exhibits 
wanting  in  quality.  Mr.  Perry,  Mr.  Bible,  the  Messrs.  Harris  of  Caine, 
Miss  Ashe,  Colonel  Neeld,  Mr.  H.  Coventry,  Rev.  A.  B.  Myons,  and 
Mr.  Humphries  are  a  few  names  that  occur  among  the  successful  ones 
frequently  repeated  in  the  classes  for  plants,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  The  show  is  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hardenhnish  Park, 
which  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  though  unfortunately  situated 
at  some  distance  from  the  railway  station. — W.  S. 

Shirley,  Milbrook,  aijd  Freemantle,  August  21st, 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
August  21st,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Whithedwood  Park,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Geo.  Harris,  Esq.  The  exhibits  were  staged  in  two 
large  marquees.  Mr.  W.  R.  Denness  most  ably  carried  out  the  dudes 
of  secretary,  assisted  by  a  good  working  committee,  which  included 
several  F.R.H.S.  The  band  of  the  3rd  V.B.  Hants  Regiment  gave  a 
capital  programme  of  music  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  In  the 
large  tent  there  was  a  grand  display  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  from  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.  Messrs. 
Toogood  &  Son  showed  a  fine  lot  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables 
from  their  trial  grounds,  and  Messrs.  Roger  &  Son  of  Red  Lodge 
Nurseries  staged  a  fine  lot  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  ;  all  the  above 
received  a  certificate  of  merit  for  their  exhibits.  Other  exhibitors  who 
contributed  to  the  show,  and  helped  to  make  it  such  a  sucoes,  were 
Messrs.  Wills,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester  Road ;  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
J.P.,  Chil worth  Manor  ;  Col.  Sinkins,  Andrew  Barlow  (president), 
General  Nesbit,  and  Lady  Ashburton.  The  duties  of  judging  were 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Avery,  Curtis,  Hill,  and  Ransom.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  their  awards. 


For  miscellaneous  plants. — First,  Miss  Todd,  Shirlev  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Peel) ;  seoond,  Lady  Ashburton  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Hall)  ;  third,  Mr. 

E.  Wills.  Group,  100  square  feet. — First,  Mr.  E.  Wills;  seoond, 
Mirs  Todd.  Collection  Pelargoniums. — First,  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  ; 
second,  Mr.  A.  Maple.  Foliage  Begonias. — First,  Mr.  E.  Wills;  second, 
Gen.  Nesbitt  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Biggs).  Six  plants  table  decoration. — 
First,  Lady  Ashburton  ;  seoond,  Miss  Todd ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Wills.  Six 
Ferns. — First,  Lady  Ashburton  ;  second,  Miss  Todd ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Maple.  Six  Balsams. — First,  Lady  Ashburton.  Six  Begonias. — First, 
J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell)  ;  second,  Mr. 

F.  Haddon;  third,  Mr.  A.  Maple.  Six  Cockscombs. — First,  Lady 
Ashburton;  second,  Colonel  Sinkins  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox).  Six 
Coleus. — First,  Gen.  Nesbitt;  seoond,  Mr.  A.  Maple;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Cozens.  Six  Celosia. — First,  Lady  Ashburton  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fleming;  third,  Miss  Todd.  Specimen  plant. — Firs',  Lady  Ashburton  ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  Wills;  third,  Miss  Todd.  Collection  of  cut  flowers, 
twelve  distinct  kinds. — First,  Miss  Todd ;  seoond,  Lady  Ashburton. 
Wedding  bouquets. — First,  Miss  L.  Wills  ;  second,  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams; 
third,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Son.  Buttonholes. — First.  Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffery  ; 
peomd,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams;  third,  Mr.  F.  Vardy.  Twelve  out  Roses. — 
F  rst,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Son;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming.  Dahlias, 
Show. — First,  Mr.  J.  Miller;  seoond,  Mr.  F.  C>zens;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Edwards.  Caotus  ditto. — First,  Mr.  F.  Cozens  ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Rogers; 
third,  Mr.  J.  Miller.  Single  ditto. — First,  Mr.  -J.  Stratton  ;  seoond,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Shepherd.  Pompon  ditto. — First,  Mr.  F.  Cozens;  seoond, 
Messrs.  Longster  &  Son;  third,  Col.  Sinkins,  J.P.  Twelve  hardy 
garden  flowers. — First,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams ;  second,  Lady  Ashburton ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  M.  Nokes.  Open  to  ladies  only,  epergne. — First,  Miss  F. 
Wdls  ;  seoond,  Mrs.  Jeffery.  Ditto  wild  flowers  and  grasses. — First,  Mrs. 
Jeffery.  Ball  bouquet. — First,  MissF.  Wills;  seoond,  MissB.  Ladhams. 
Shoulder  sprays. — First,  Mrs.  Longster;  seoond,  Mrs.  Jeffery;  third, 
Mrs.  Ladhams.  Fruit,  two  bunohes  of  black  Grapes. — First,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Fleming;  second,  A.  H.  Cobbold,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Snelgrove)  ; 
third,  Lady  Ashburton.  Two  white  ditto. — First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming. 
Six  Peaches. — First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming  ;  second,  J.  Forbes  Bassett, 
Esq  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Morant)  ;  third,  Gen.  Nesbitt.  Twelve  dessert 
Pears. — First,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Son;  seoond,  Gen.  Nesbitt;  third, 
Col.  Sinkins.  Twelve  dessert  Apples. — First,  Messrs.  Longster  &  Son  ; 
sec  rad,  Mr.  F.  Cozens;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming.  Twelve  kitohen 
ditto. — First,  Mr.  G.  Payne;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming;  third,  Mr.  E. 
Wills.  Melon. — First,  Lady  Ashburton.  Six  dishes  of  fruit. — First, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming;  seoond,  Lady  Ashburton.  Four  dishes  ditto. — 
First,  Gen.  Nesbitt ;  seoond,  Col.  Sinkins.  In  the  cottagers’  class  the 
principal  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  G.  Avery,  Tilliper,  Cozens,  Loader, 
and  Minch.  Mr.  Avery  has  exhibited  at  this  show  since  its  commence¬ 
ment,  also  other  shows  held  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  has  held  the 
position  of  postman  for  the  8hirley  district  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
now  retires  on  a  well  earned  pension. — J.  M. 

I  *  • 

Kingswood,  August  21st. 

The  Kingswood  shows  of  the  past  gave  rise  to  envy  on  the  part  of 
less  favoured  and  wealthy  societies  of  the  West  of  England,  by  the 
reason  of  the  liberality  of  the  prize  schedule  and  the  extraordinary 
patronage  accorded,  both  in  the  matter  of  speoial  prizes  and  the  large 
attendance.  No  less  than  three  6-guinea  silver  cups  were  given 
annually  by  residential  patrons,  but  from  some  reason  unexplained  this 
great  and  enthusiastic  body  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  a  gap  in  the 
brilliant  pages  of  history  gave  rise  to  unmixed  feelings  of  regret  among 
the  many  who  paid  their  annual  respects  to  the  flourishing  boot¬ 
manufacturing  township  of  Kingswood.  Apparently  not  satisfied  with 
the  lapse  of  the  old  sooiety,  a  new  body  has  been  instituted  to  carry  on 
a  flower  show,  with  Mr.  Tiubody  as  their  secretary,  and  though  on  a 
greatly  modified  scale,  it  is  hoped  that  in  due  course  the  prize  value 
will  rise  as  the  funds  increase  wherewith  to  provide  it.  In  no  respect 
could  the  present  exhibition  compare  with  those  of  former  times,  the 
absence  of  many  redoubtable  exhibitors  of  plants  and  fruit  telling 
adversely  when  comparisons  were  made  with  shows  of  the  past. 

In  the  open  to  all  tents  there  were  some  commendable  exhibits,  not 
the  least  being  that  of  Capt.  Belfield,  whose  gardener,  Mr.  Rye,  has 
been  the  viotor  of  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  has  carried  off  a 
goodly  share  of  the  valuable  silver  cups  of  past  days.  His  trained 
flowering  plants  were  models  of  good  culture  on  this  occasion,  fresh, 
well  trained,  fully  flowered,  and  healthy.  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana  was 
especially  fine,  as  also  were  his  Allamanda  nobilis,  Stephanotis 
floribunda,  and  Rondeletia  speoiosa  major.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Wood  and 
Son,  Chipping  Sodbury,  took  second,  and  Mr.  Towell,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Gale  Coles,  Frenchay,  third.  Messrs.  Wood  were  given  the  first  prize 
for  six  foliage  plants,  though  there  were  more  even  merit  in  Mr.  Rye’s 
collection ;  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son  took  third.  Mr.  Rye  was  again  first  for 
six  beautiful  Ferns,  though  on  this  occasion  Capt.  Belfield  was  not 
represented  by  his  Todseas,  with  which  his  name  is  so  familiar  and  well 
known.  Groups  occupying  a  space  of  60  feet  brought  four  competitors 
of  very  even  merit,  Messrs.  Cole  &  Son,  Bath,  being  first,  Mr.  Towell 
and  Mr.  Rye  following  olosely.  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  &o.,  added  to  the  furnishing  of  the  plant  tent. 

Cut  flowers  in  the  several  classes  lent  a  brightness  to  the  side  stages, 
the  hardy  herbaceous  being  very  fine.  With  these  Messrs.  Stokes  and 
Son,  Trowbridge,  came  in  first;  Mr.  Walters,  Bath,  seoond;  and  Mr. 
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Towell  third.  Messrs.  Walters,  Haskins,  Garaway,  and  Newman  won 
all  the  prizes  for  Asters,  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs  of  Bristol  carrying  off  the 
first  prize  for  double  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  for  eighteen  and  twelve 
Roses.  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  were  beautifully  staged  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Waller  in  twelve  varieties,  Messrs.  Stokes  &  Son  being  second.  Holly¬ 
hocks  in  twelve  varieties  were  well  shown  in  the  open  and  amateur 
classes,  and  were  equally  as  interesting  as  other  florists’  flowers. 

Fruit  was  not  extensively  exhibited,  though  some  dishes  were  of 
conspicuous  merit.  Mrs.  E.  Jefferies’  gardener  brought  some  excellent 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Messrs.  Harford  and  Waller,  too,  having  the 
same  variety  well  grown.  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Davis,  Esq., 
Bristol,  had  the  best  white  Grapes  ;  Mr.  Towell  and  Mr.  Bryant,  gardener 
to  Dr.  C.  J.  Perrott,  being  seoond  and  third  respectively.  Mr.  Hall,  Bath 
took  the  first  prize  for  Plums,  Green  Gages,  and  dessert  Apples.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Head,  Hanham,  staged  the  finest  dish  of  Ecklinvilles  we  have  seen 
this  season,  and  was  an  easy  first  in  a  keenly  contested  class. 

Vegetables  displayed  none  of  the  ill  effects  of  the  summer’s  drought, 
but  were  staged  in  quantity  and  of  the  highest  quality.  Cauliflowers, 
Potatoes,  Runner  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Peas,  Marrows,  Celery,  Cuoumbers, 
Parsnips,  Leeks,  and  Onions  were  fine,  and  were  mostly  from  local 
growers. 

The  keenest  contests  probably  were  found  in  the  ladies*  olasses  for 
vases  and  table  decorations.  In  the  latter  the  schedule  required  that 
general  effect  and  arrangement  be  a  prior  condition  in  judging.  In  the 
decorated  tables  there  were  a  dozen  entrants,  Mrs.  Bennett  taking 
first  with  a  pretty  blend  of  blue  and  white,  the  pale  blue  being 
Delphinium  Belladonna.  Miss  Cole,  Bath,  was  second,  in  which  Orohids 
largely  preponderated,  but  there  was  a  distinct  absence  of  greenery, 
whioh  detracted  from  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  effective  table. 
Miss  A.  Johnson  was  third.  Miss  Cole  won  with  a  vase  of  flowers, 
Mrs.  Curtis  seoond,  Miss  Williams  third. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  made  a  large 
honorary  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Delphiniums, 
all  named,  and  exceedingly  fine  in  colour,  and  blossom  being  effectively 
displayed  ;  among  other  useful  hardy  flowers  Delphinium  Belladonna, 
a  pale  blue  flower  of  large  size,  was  greatly  admired,  and  is  sure  to  be 
much  sought  after,  both  on  account  of  its  delightful  colour  and  the 
continuous  flowering  habit  of  the  variety.  This  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  was  quite  a  feature,  and  found  many  admirers  among  the  crowd 
of  visitors. —  W. 

R.H.S.  of  Perthshire,  August  22ijd,  23rd,  24th, 

The  annual  show  of  this  old  society  was  held  in  two  large  marquees 
erected  on  the  North  Inch  last  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Com¬ 
pared  with  former  years  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  of  specimen  plants  staged,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  hurt  the 
general  appearance  of  the  show.  On  the  other  hand,  cut  flowers  were 
staged  in  extra  quantity,  and  dean  and  bright  in  oolour. 

Groups  (circular)  and  tables  of  plants  were  a  feature  of  the  show, 
and  in  both  instances  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  John 
Leslie,  Pitoullen,  with  very  tasteful  arrangements  of  foliage  and 
flowering  plants,  comprising  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Cotons  beautifully 
coloured;  Liliums,  Cannae,  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  &c.,  being  judiciously 
intermixed  with  them,  made  a  very  pleasing  combination,  Messrs. 
Harley  following  with  a  very  tidy  group,  while  Mr.  T.  Dobbin,  Balhousie 
Castle,  securing  second  for  the  table  with  a  highly  creditable  exhibit 
just  a  little  deficient  in  oolour. 

Several  magnificent  wreaths  were  shown,  Miss  B.  C.  Kidd,  florist, 
High  Street,  Perth,  gaining  the  premier  award  with  a  tasteful  arrange¬ 
ment  composed  chiefly  of  white  Lilums,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Sweet 
Peas;  Messrs.  Harley,  Vinehill, were  seoond,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Farquharson, 
nurseryman,  third.  Sprays  and  buttonholes  were  well  staged,  the 
winners  being  Messrs.  Harley,  Farquharson,  and  Miss  Kidd.  For  brides’ 
bouquets,  Messrs.  Harley  and  Farquharson  shared  honours.  For  stove 
or  greenhouse  trusses  Mr.  Leslie  was  the  only  exhibitor,  staging  very 
well. 

For  a  display  of  out  flowers  on  a  table  15  feet  by  3,  Miss  B.  C.  Kidd 
had  an  exceedingly  handsome  exhibit,  composed  chiefly  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  various  colours,  intermixed  with  Gypsophila  paniculate,  with  trails  of 
Smilax  on  the  cloth.  The  whole  had  a  graceful  and  artistic  appearance, 
and  was  greatly  admired.  Sweet  Peas  were  a  splendid  exhibit,  no  fewer 
than  240  bunches  being  staged  in  two  entries,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming, 
Grantully,  securing  the  silver  medal  with  a  capital  exhibit,  arranged 
with  sprays  of  Gypsophila :  eleven  entries.  In  the  other  class  there 
were  nine  competitors,  Mr.  James  Harris,  Greenbank,  securing  the 
coveted  award.  Excellent  blooms  of  single  and  double  Begonias  secured 
the  premier  award  for  the  same  exhibitor.  Roses  were  good  for  this 
season,  Mr.  Harper,  Tullibelton,  having  the  best  out  of  seven  entries. 
Dahlias,  especially  Pompon  and  Cactus,  were  very  bright.  Twelve 
bunches  of  annuals  brought  out  a  number  of  competitors,  Mr.  Joseph 
McFarlane,  KilgraBton,  winning  easily.  Fourteen  dozenB  of  Asters  were 
staged,  and  some  excellent  blooms  were  shown,  Messrs.  McFarlane  and 
Harris  securing  leading  positions. 

Fruit. 

This  was  better  shown  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
Collection  of  eight  kinds  was  won  by  Mr.  Leslie  with  fair  bunches  of 
Hamburgh  and  Musoat  Grapes,  splendid  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  fair 


dishes  of  Figs,  Green  Gages  and  Apples,  and  a  small  Melon.  For  one 
Melon  Messrs.  Adam,  Harper,  and  Cumming  secured  the  awards  in  the 
order  named.  For  six  Peaches  and  six  Nectarines  Mr.  Leslie  led  the 
way  with  large  beautifully  coloured  fruit  of  Royal  George  and  Lord 
Napier  respectively.  Two  bunches  black  Grapes  brought  out  four 
entries,  Messrs.  Bain,  Leslie,  and  Dobbin  winning  in  the  order  named. 
For  one  bunch  black  Mr.  Leslie  secured  first  with  a  handsome  bunoh  of 
Madresfield  Court  fairly  well  coloured,  Messrs.  Bain  and  Cumming 
following  with  Hamburghs,  lacking  finish.  Two  bunches  of  Musoats 
secured  Mr.  Leslie  the  first  place  in  the  class  for  a  pair  of  whites.  For 
a  single  bunch  Mr.  Leslie  again  led,  followed  bv  Messrs.  Cumming  and 
Dobbin. 

For  twelve  table  Apples  there  were  seven  entries,  Messrs.  Younger, 
McFarlane,  and  Dobbin  having  the  winning  lots.  Eleven  competitors 
staged  in  the  class  for  twelve  kitchen  Apples,  Messrs.  Ramsay,  MoFarlane, 
and  Younger  securing  the  awards.  Large  handsome  fruits  of  Jargonelle 
seoured  for  Mr.  Younger  the  premier  award  for  Pears  out  of  seven 
entries.  Mr.  Harper  led  in  the  class  for  twelve  dessert  Plums  with 
fine  fruit  of  Kirke’s,  and  in  the  corresponding  class  for  kitchen  sorts 
Mr.  McFarlane  led  with  Magnum  Bonum,  there  being  five  and  eight 
entries  respectively.  For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  eight  varieties, 
there  were  only  two  entries,  Mr.  Harper  winning  easily  with  a  nice  lot. 

Vegetables. 

As  usual,  vegetables  were  good,  Mr.  Harper  again  winning  with  a 
very  meritorious  lot,  comprising  good  Celery  Standard  Bearer,  Leeks 
Dobbie’s  International  Prize,  Onions  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Cauliflower 
Autumn  Giant,  Moore’s  Cream  Marrow,  Peas  Sutton’s  Peerless 
Marrowfat,  Tomato  Stirling  Castle,  Carrot  Sutton’s  Intermediate, 
Canadian  Wonder  Kidney  Beans,  and  Duke  of  York  Potato.  Mr. 
James  Joss,  Hattonburn,  seoured  second  place.  Onions  were  largely 
shown.  Out  of  twelve  lots  Mr.  Younger,  Meigle,  won  with  huge 
bulbs.  There  were  sixteen  entries  for  Potatoes,  Mr.  McFarlane 
leading  the  way.  Tomatoes  brought  out  eight  entries,  Mr.  Harper 
winning  with  Stirling  Castle. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  Farquharson,  florist,  had  a  beautiful  table  of  cut  flowers  from 
the  open,  prominent  amongst  them  being  Montbretias  aurea,  Phare, 
Rayon  d’Or,  and  crocosmteflora,  Helianthus  Soleil  d’Or  and  multiflorup, 
a  fine  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  double  and  single  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Turnbull  showed  a  table  of  seedling  Begonias 
baoked  with  Palms,  Aspidistras,  and  Ferns. 

A  large  show  of  amateurs’  products  was  displayed  in  the  adjoining 
marquee,  where  a  very  creditable  display  was  made. 

The  show  was  opened  at  one  o’clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  by 
Lord  Provost  McGregor  in  presence  of  a  large  and  fashionable 
assemblage.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Brown,  the  energetic  secretary,  and  the 
committee  of  management,  were  most  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  show  a  success,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great 
success  which  was  the  result  of  their  labours. — W.  L.,  Ballenarick. 

Hock  Ferry,  August  23rd. 

One  hundred  pounds  to  allotment  holders.  Such  was  the  splendid 
gift  of  this  the  first  show  of  the  newly  formed  Rook  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  professional  classes  were  fully 
catered  for,  consequently  the  attendance  represented  all  the  leading 
families  of  the  Liverpool  distriot,  the  subscribers  alone  insuring  the 
success  for  many  years  to  oome. 

St.  Peter’s  Hall,  where  the  show  was  held,  was  not  by  any  means  an 
ideal  place,  nor  did  it  show  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage,  the  main 
hall  being  fully  oooupied,  in  addition  to  the  balcony,  two  anterooms, 
and  a  splendid  marquee,  in  whioh  the  holders  of  allotments  staged 
much  remarkable  produce.  The  principal  prize  of  the  show  was  the 
miscellaneous  group  class,  and  here  Mr.  H.  Ogden  of  West  Derby 
essayed  the  somewhat  difficult  class  of  crossing  the  River  Mersey  to 
reap  a  well- deserved  reward,  in  which  elegance  and  perfectly  grown 
plants  were  fully  to  the  fore.  Mr.  R.  Roberts,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Paton, 
Esq.,  The  Poplars,  was  second,  but  the  flat  arrangement  militated  from 
the  general  effeot. 

The  group  for  amateurs  brought  out  muoh  good  work,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  approach  that  staged  by  Mr.  Stokes,  gardener  to  J.  H. 
Kenion,  Esq.,  The  Bedfords.  A  Palm  surmounting  the  centre,  excellent 
foliage  plants  judiciously  interspersed  with  yellow  Onoidiums  in 
abundanoe,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  J.  BryaD,  gardener  to  E.  F. 
Peel,  Esq.,  was  a  moderate  seoond.  The  latter  gentleman  scored  a 
decisive  victory  for  four  Fuohsias,  four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants, 
also  with  Latania  borbonica  as  a  single  foliage  plant.  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw 
had  the  best  two  Begonias  and  a  fine  exotic  Fern.  Three  splendid 
Coleuses  came  from  J.  H.  Kenion,  Esq. 

Cut  flowers  made  an  imposing  display,  a  floral  arrangement  4  feet 
by  2  feet  being  secured  by  Mr.  Henry  Ogden  with  Sweet  Peas,  tasteful 
to  a  degree.  Mr.  John  Lea  had  a  grand  twelve  bunches  of  outdoor 
flowers,  set  up  to  the  best  advantage.  An  open  class  for  a  collection  of 
Carnations  and  Piootees  was  quite  a  triumph  for  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  of 
the  Floral  Nursery,  West  Derby,  the  whole  stand  consisting  of  own 
seedlings,  in  whioh  many  extra  good  sorts  were  noticed.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  a  gorgeous  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  beautifully  arranged 
in  stands  of  Bamboos. 
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For  twelve  Roses  Mr.  Little,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Pilkington,  Esq., 
Wheathill,  Roby,  came  a  capital  first,  Caroline  Testout,  Madame  Hosce, 
Madame  Lambard,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Jeannie  Dickson  being  especially 
fine.  Mr.  Irvine,  gardener  to  P.  C.  D.  Castle,  Esq.,  won  with  six.  The 
t  able  decorations  for  ladies  only  were  remarkable  for  good  taste,  not  a 
faulty  one  to  be  seeD,  Miss  Kendall  taking  a  by  no  means  easy  victory. 
r]f Fruit. — The  highest  praise  would  not  b3  grudged  the  exhibitors 
in  this  class,  every  dish  being  of  the  best.  The  class  for  six  dishes 
went  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Paterson,  Rook  Ferry,  with 
fine  Hamburghs  and  Muscats,  Dr.  Hogg  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarines, 
Doyenne  d’flte  Pears,  and  Green  Gage  Plums.  Mr.  Irvine  was  a  very 
good  second,  and  won  with  extra  choice  dishes  of  hardy  fruits.  Mr. 
A.  Crisp,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Richards,  Esq.,  won  with  Black  Ham¬ 
burghs,  the  classes  for  BlaoK  Hamburghs,  Madresfield  Court,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  going  to  Mr.  J.  Richards  with  handsome 
examples.  A  perfect  dish  of  Bellegarde  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  Crisp, 
and  good  Elrnge  Nectarines  from  Mr.  Morgan,  garde  er  to  M.  Harvey, 
Esq.  Melons  were  a  great  competition,  the  winners  being  Mr.  T.  Tinte, 
gardener  to  T.  W.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Irvine.  Plums  were  excel¬ 
lent,  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Bryan  being  the  winners. 

A  large  room  was  devoted  entirely  to  vegetables,  Mr.  G.  Taylor, 
Little  Sutton,  staging  the  best  nine,  noticeable  being  fine  Carrots, 
Beet,  Potatoes,  and  Onions.  Mr.  Irvine  had  the  second  position,  and 
Mr.  D.  McLean,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kendall,  Lancelyn,  Rook  Ferry,  the 
smartest  six.  Grand  Celery  and  Onions  and  Potatoes  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Williams.  Splendid  Tomatoes  came  from  Mr.  Millington,  and 
superb  Carrots  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  Langhall  Mill.  The  Rev.  W.  L. 
Paige  Cox,  Vicar  of  Rock  Ferry  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Moffat 
and  W.  J.  Little,  did  huge  work  in  connection  with  this  first  show  with 
its  large  number  of  exhibits. — R.  P.  R. 

Newton  and  Earlstown,  August  24tti. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  a  most  suitable  park, 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  John  Randall.  In  the  group  class  Mr.  F.  Woods, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Smith,  had  a  special  arrangement,  consisting 
principally  of  handsome  foliage  plants,  used  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage,  and  quite  the  feature  of  the  show.  A  good  second  was 
arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Foden.  Mr.  Foden  quite  superseded  all  others  for 
six  Begonias,  three  Coleus,  and  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  R.  Barton 
staged  the  finest  three  greenhouse  plants,  a  good  plant  of  Vallota 
purpurea  being  the  most  prominent.  There  were  many  classes  of 
Ferns  shown,  an  undoubted  win  coming  from  Mr.  R.  Newport  in  the 
class  for  British  Ferns,  the  exotic  class  being  taken  by  Mr.  Barton  with 
excellent  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  gracillimum. 

Many  choice  dishes  of  fruit  were  staged,  and  here  again  for  six 
dishes  Mr.  Woods  came  well  to  the  fore,  Mr.  Foden  being  a  fair  seoond. 
The  same  exhibitors  won  respectively  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Blaok  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Vegetables  were  throughout  of  extra  good 
quality,  Mr.  W.  Sephton  for  twelve  kinds  staging  Veitch’s  Marrow, 
Perfection  Celery  and  Leeks,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Model  Carrot, 
Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Gladstone  Pea,  Polegate  Tomato,  Special  Potato, 
Dobbie’s  Purple  Beet,  and  Best  of  All  Bean.  Fidler’s  Royal  Standard, 
Reading  Russet,  Goldfinder,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  International,  and 
Perfection  Potatoes  were  the  leading  six  kinds  from  Mr.  Sephton,  who 
also  won  easily  for  three  sticks  of  Celery  and  the  best  Runners,  Mr. 
Woods  having  a  superior  lot  of  Onions. — R.  P.  R. 

Shirley  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

On  Monday  evening  the  members  held  a  meeting  at  the  Parish 
Room,  Shirley,  when  a  goodly  number  of  exhibits  were  staged,  a  great 
novelty  being  a  St.  Joseph  Strawberry  from  the  grounds  of  Col. 
Sinkins,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Wilcox).  The  same  exhibitor  also  staged 
a  splendid  collection  of  twenty -six  varieties  of  annuals,  which  received 
from  the  judges  a  VHC.  G.  P.  Perkins,  Esq.,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr. 
Todridge),  sent  a  collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Messrs.  B. 
Ladhams  as  usual  sent  a  grand  collection  of  herbaceous  blooms,  which 
was  very  highly  commended.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.,  in  the  absence 
of  the  president,  took  the  chair,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Miles,  having 
read  the  minutes  and  some  correspondence  regarding  the  outing  of  the 
society,  stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  to  visit  the  nurserieB 
of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  at  Coombe  Wood  on  September  4th. 
The  chairman  explained  that  this  was  an  open  night  for  discussion,  and 
he  called  on  the  hon.  sec.,  who  had  produced  two  pieces  of  wood,  one 
cut  from  an  Elm  and  the  other  from  a  Jargonelle  Pear  tree,  both  having 
been  bored  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Wood  Leopard  moth,  which  is  most 
destructive  to  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Miles  gave  instances  of  fruit,  Elm, 
and  Poplar  trees  having  been  killed  by  these  boring  caterpillars ;  he 
also  read  a  paper  issued  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Department  on 
these  destructive  insects.  Mr.  Wilcox  next  described  his  treatment  of 
the  St.  Joseph  Strawberry  which  he  exhibited.  The  plant  was  grown 
from  a  runner  last  year,  and,  as  they  saw,  it  bore  a  very  nioe  crop  of 
fruit  after  all  other  Strawberries  had  finished.  His  plan  was  to  cut  off 
all  runners  and  bloom  up  to  the  end  of  June;  by  doing  so  he  was  able 
to  pick  a  dish  of  fruit  every  day.  The  greatest  enemy  to  the  fruits  at 
this  time  of  year  was  the  wasps.  A  good  discussion  took  place  on  the 
best  method  of  destroying  this  pest,  the  secretary  saying  that  one  of 
the  best  was  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  Mr.  J.  Jones  said  he  used  a  squib 
made  of  gunpowder ;  some  thought  sulphur  the  safest,  as  cyanide  of 


potassium  was  a  most  deadly  poison,  and  required  very  careful  using. 
Red  spider  was  next  touched  upon.  Here,  again,  cyanide  was 
recommended  by  some,  others  thought  softsoap  best,  while  some  said 
paraffin  was  a  good  insecticide.  Mr.  Greenslade  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  these  open  nights  to  the  members  of  the  society,  and  trusted 
that  in  making  up  the  next  six-month  programme  there  would  be  one  or 
two  nights  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
»nd  exhibitors  closed  a  very  instructive  and  entertaining  evening. — J.  M. 

- *•••> - 

Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Hints  for  Young  Heads. 

Dear  and  worthy  kingdom  of  Bothydono  !  “  Where’er  1  roam, 

whatever  realms  I  see,  my  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee.” 
If,  under  the  above  heading,  “An  Old  Boy  ”  can  keep  in  touch  with  it, 
then  will  he  hive  his  heart’s  desire.  To  do  so,  our  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  must,  of  necessity,  run  on  fresh  ground,  and  in  the  doing  lies 
the  danger  of  poaching  on  other  men’s  preserves,  for  what  was  hitherto 
advanced  was  more  in  direct  relation  to  the  worker  than  his  work, 
and  that  was  for  the  bothy  and  winter  Dights.  In  bringing  the  work 
— the  great  work — to  the  front,  summer  days  will  prove  a  more 
convenient  season,  and  this  is  for  the  garden.  “  A  summer’s  day  ;  all 
work  and  no  play,-’  says  some  young  iell  >w.  Possibly  so,  young 
friend,  but  I  do  not  pity  you  ;  sympathise  with  you  I  do.  To  help  you 
shall  be  my  endeavour — endeavour  to  bring  inspiration  into  “the 
common  round,  the  daily  task,”  that  the  longest  and  hardest  day’s 
work  may  resolve  itself  into  a  labour  of  love. 

Now  for  the  poaching  part.  Head  gardeners,  as  a  rule,  are  liberal 
minded  men,  apt  to  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question,  when  they  have  time 
to  do  so,  otherwise  even  they,  from  misjudged  motives,  may  draw  wrong 
conclu-ions.  Possibly  some  old  “  head  ”  may  say,  “  Oh  !  it’s  not  your 
business  to  teach  my  chaps  how  to  do  their  work.”  That  is  admitted, 
lor,  according  to  Theodore  Hook,  what  is  a  pleasure  is  not  a  business. 
But  far  above  and  beyond  the  pleasure  of  preaching  and  teaching  in 
bothydom  lies  the  intuitive  feeling  that  trying  to  help  our  boys  has, 
somehow,  grown  to  be  my  mission  in  life,  and  any  opportunity  that 
offers,  or  any  excuse  that  can  be  made  to  do  so,  is  readily  availed  of. 
They  must,  perforce,  do  as  they  are  told,  that  is  the  letter  of  the  law  ; 
if  the  spirit  of  it  can  be  inculcated,  then,  surely,  it  will  benefit  all 
concerned.  Amidst  all  phases  of  life  in  the  world  of  woik  young 
gardeners  rank  high  for  intelligence  and  common  sense,  hence  they 
will  readily  understand  that  anything  promulgated  here,  whilst  being, 
it  is  hoped,  of  advantage  to  them  now,  may  not  be  fully  available  till 
hereafter,  when  freedom  of  thought  and  action  will  enable  them  to 
sift  all  men’s  methods,  and  adapt  the  fittest  to  their  own  particular 
circumstances.  Should  this  apologetic  preliminary  hint  to  old  “heads” 
not  cover  all  the  ground  which  in  due  course  may  be  entrenched  upon, 
then,  please,  forgive  me  my  trespasses. 

Stove  Plants. 

To  a  lad  keenly  interested  in  his  work  probably  a  greater  fascination 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  than  in  any  other 
phase  of  gardening;  and,  once  and  for  all,  with  lads  not  keenly 
interested  in  their  work  I  have  nothing  to  do — to  them,  nothing  to 
say.  Plant  stoves  are  generally  fed  from  the  propagating  pit,  which 
may  take  but  the  simple  form  of  a  frame  fixed  on  the  pipes  of  the 
stove  house  proper,  where  a  brisk  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90  is 
maintained  from  early  spring  to  midsummer.  The  propagating  pit, 
preferentially  a  low  span-roofed  .house  with  bottom  heat  always  at 
command,  containing  the  aforesaid  frame  or  hand-lights  for  cuttings,  is 
a  splendid  nursery  for  giving  the  young  plants  a  good  start  in  life.  As 
a  hospital  for  the  restoration  of  the  debilitated,  or  rejuvenation  of  the 
aged  after  cutting  back  and  shaking  out,  it  is  unsurpassed.  So 
essential  is  the  propagating  pit  felt  to  be  as  an  adjunct  to  the  stove 
proper,  that  one  would  advise  our  young  “  head,”  who,  on  taking  his 
first  command,  finds  it  is  the  one  thing  wanting,  to  use  the  opportunity 
so  often  afforded  to  the  new  man  of  obtaining  it.  This,  of  course,  where 
tropical  plants  are  not  only  appreciated  but  in  constant  demand  as 
decorative  subjects. 

“Oh!  You’ll  never  get  it ;  the  last  gardener  sickened  ’em  with 
his  wants  and  woes,”  was  the  consolation  (?)  given  to  a  young  friend 
by  a  critical  acquaintance  when  a  similar  matter  was  under  discussion. 
Our  young  “head,”  however,  thought  the  matter  out,  saw  what  could 
be  done  and  how  it  could  be  done ;  went,  in  fact,  into  the  whole 
question  of  ways  and  means,  waited  for  an  auspicious  moment  (there’s 
a  time  for  everything)  to  broach  the  subject,  and  so  clearly  explained 
the  details  with  well-drawn  plans  that  victory  was  secured  on  the  spot. 
This  shunting  on  to  side  tracks  off  our  main  line  of  thought  may, 
perhaps,  be  excused,  for  in  a  hasty  rush  to  reach  the  terminus  young 
travellers  would  miss  much  that  is  helpful  on  life’s  journey.  The 
propagating  pit  with  its  bottom-heat  bed  of  plunging  material,  cocoa 
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fibre  for  preference,  is  a  quick  and  certain  kill  or  cure  settlement  of 
such  plants  as  are  constitutionally  unfit  for  the  plant  stove,  sd«1  than 
which  nothing  detracts  more  from  its  interest  than  those  things  not 
quite  bad  enough  to  throw  out  and  hardly  good  enough  to  keep.  For 
rearing  young  stock  it  is  the  place  par  excellence.  A  constant  bottom 
heat  of  90°,  with  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  70°  by  night  and  80° 
by  day  during  the  early  months  of  the  year,  with  top  ventilation  as 
occasion  requires  to  keep  the  latter  from  rising  above  that,  is  the  heat 
I  like  to  maintain,  as  giving  the  quickest  and  best  all-round  results. 

All  potting  operations  connected  with  the  propagating  pit  are  best 
performed  inside  it  by  the  use  of  a  portable  wooden  tray,  and  too 
much  care  can  hardly  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  it 
plays  a  very  important  rfile  in  the  good  start.  A  close-textured  peat 
and  fibrous  loam  in  equal  proportions  will  be  found  generally  suitable 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  plants  under  notice.  Circumstances 
may,  of  course,  alter  this  case,  as  they  do  all  cases,  and  keen  observa¬ 
tion  will  do  more  towards  success  than  any  hard  and  last  lines  can 
ever  do,  which,  indeed,  applies  to  all  phases  of  culture.  After  roughly 
chopping  up  the  turves  of  either  material,  the  whole  should  be  broken 
by  hand  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  discarding  all  fine 
material.  Given  a  liberal  addition  of  charcoal  the  size  of  hazel  nuts, 
with  sharp  sand,  and  a  handful  of  Clay’s  fertiliser  to  the  bushel  ot 
soil,  we  have  an  ideal  compost  for  all  purposes  in  the  propagating  pit, 
save,  of  course,  for  cutting  pots,  lor  which  some  of  the  fine  material 
with  additional  sand  is  well  adapted.  With  the  addition  of  chopped 
sphagnum  the  mixture  as  prescribed  is  unsurpassed  for  Caladiums, 
Alocasias,  and  others  of  that  ilk. — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wood  Leopard  Motlj. 


Feom  the  end  of  June  to  the  commencement  of  August,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  season,  may  be  found  clinging  to  trees, 
especially  the  Lime,  that  beautiful  inseot  the  wood  leopard  moth 
(Zeuzera  aesculi  of  some,  and  Bombyx  or  Cossus  aasculi  of  others). 

Its  specific  name,  from 
ZEsoulus,  a  Horse  Chest, 
nut,  is  singularly  inap¬ 
plicable,  as  it  frequents 
that  tree  less  than  any 
other.  It  is  white,  covered 
with  bluish-black  spots,  as 
represented  in  our  draw¬ 
ing;  the  antennae  short, 
very  feathery  at  the  lower 
half,  tapering  to  a  fine 
point.  The  female  is  full 
twice  as  large  as  the 
male,  often  measuring 
nearly  3  inches  across  the  expanded  fore-wings.  She  is  furnished  with 
along  ovipositor,  or  egg  depositor,  admirably  adapted  for  inserting  her 
eggs  in  the  cracks  of  the  bark  of  trees,  on  the  wood  of  which  the 
caterpillar  feeds.  To  the  Pear,  Apple,  Hazel,  Walnut,  Elm,  Lime,  and 
other  trees  it  is  most  destructive,  burrowing  holes  into  them,  destroying 
their  sap  vessels,  and  forming  reservoirs  for  wet  to  lodge  in  and  promote 
decay.  The  caterpillar  is  white,  trnged  with  yellow,  and  spotted  with 
black ;  its  head  being  horny,  with  black  patches  upon  it,  and  on  the 
segment  of  the  body  next  to  it.  Its  length  is  about  2  inches  when  full 
grown,  being  hatched  in  August,  and  attaining  its  full  size  in  the  June 
following.  It  then  enters  the  pupa  state,  becoming  a  brownish  yellow 
chrysalis,  in  a  cocoon  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  wood  whioh,  as  a 
caterpillar,  it  gnawed  down  in  working  its  passage.  From  this  ooooon, 
as  already  stated,  the  moth  comes  forth,  either  at  the  end  of  June  or 
some  time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  August. 


Wood  Leopard  Moth. 


Next  Week’s  Events, 

Friday,  August  30th. — Dumfries  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society’s 
Show. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  4tb. — Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 
Society’s  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  including  displays  of  fruits 
by  Foreign  Nations,  States,  &c.  (two  days). 


Phenological  Observations. 

August  30th  to  Sept.  5th.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


30  Fri.  Red  Bryony  berries  ripe. 

31  Sat.  Peaches  ripe. 

1  Sun.  Clouded  yellow  butterfly  seen. 

2  Mon.  Chaffinch  sings  again. 

3  Tu.  Meadow  Saffron  blooms. 

4  Wed.  Hawthorn  berries  ripe. 

5  Thr.  Lime  leaves  tinged  yellow. 


Guernsey  Lily. 

Autumn  Pheasant  Eye. 
Common  Orpine. 

Golden  Rod. 

Common  Fleabane. 
Common  Soapwort. 
Common  Mushroom. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

Vines. — Early  Forcing  in  Pots. — The  canes  for  starting  early  in 
November  to  supply  Grapes  fit  for  table  towards  the  close  of  March 
or  early  in  April  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  at  the  roots, 
for  that  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  Vines,  and  may  cause  the  incipient 
bunches  to  perish  in  the  buds.  Too  much  water  is  inimical  to  the 
tender  roots,  often  causing  them  to  decay  ;  suffice  that  the  soil  be  kept 
moderately  moist.  The  Vines  should  now  be  at  rest,  the  wood  quite 
brown  and  firm,  the  buds  round  and  plump,  the  laterals  cut  close  to  the 
cane,  and  this  shortened  to  about  6  feet  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  sound  buds  and  the  width  of  trellis.  Dress  the  cuts — 
the  wounds  only — with  the  best  French  polish,  whilst  they  are  dry,  as  a 
preventive  of  bleeding.  The  Vines  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  airy  house. 
If  the  canes  have  to  be  bought  indoors  orders  should  be  given,  so  as  to 
secure  sturdy  canes  with  plump  buds  of  the  desired  varieties.  The 
most  suitable  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

TJnsatisJactory  Vines. — These  may  be  improved  by  removing  the  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  picking  it  carefully  from  amongst  them  and  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  loam,  raising  the  roots  where  practicable,  and  laying  them  in 
new  soil,  especially  the  fibry  ones  and  those  proceeding  from  the  collar. 
With  the  rootB  lifted,  laid  in  fresh  compost,  and  covered  3  or  4  inches 
deep,  the  Vines  generally  form  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  in  the  new 
material,  and  become  almost  independent  of  the  large  roots,  which  are 
comparatively  inaotive  through  the  lower  part  of  the  border  having 
become  effete.  This  is  best  done  in  advance  of  the  leaves  falling,  and 
a  gentle  watering  being  given  the  roots  will  take  to  the  new  soil  at 
once.  Vines  at  rest  must  not  be  allowed  to  beoome  very  dry  at  the 
roots  for  the  border  to  craok  and  part  from  the  walls,  causing  the  young 
roots  to  perish,  and  the  soil  is  difficult  to  make  thoroughly  moist  after 
it  gets  into  a  parched  condition. 

Young  Vines. — Those  having  made  a  strong  growth,  and  to  be  cut 
down  to  three  plump  buds  from  the  bottom  of  the  trellis  to  furnish  a 
leader  and  side  shoots,  one  on  eaoh  side  of  the  rod,  another  season,  may 
be  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as  they  like,  taking  the  precaution  to  keep 
the  principal  leaves  that  correspond  to  the  pruning  buds  free  of  spray, 
so  that  that  part  of  the  cane  may  get  thoroughly  ripened.  Vines, 
however,  that  are  expected  to  do  something  more  than  this — “  prove  the 
variety  ” — next  year  should  have  further  growth  discouraged  by  the 
removal  of  the  laterals  as  they  appear,  taking  care  to  leave  some  growth 
as  an  outlet  for  the  excess  of  sap,  otherwise  the  pruning  buds  may  be 
started.  By  this  time  the  wood  will  be  getting  brown  and  hard,  and  the 
laterals  may  be  gradually  removed,  cutting  them  back  in  the  first 
instance  to  one  joint,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  they 
may  be  cut  away  close  to  the  cane,  provided  they  have  not  pushed  fresh 
growths  ;  bnt  if  they  start  the  buds,  the  growths  must  be  pinched  at 
the  first  leaf,  and  the  removal  of  the  laterals  deferred  to  a  later  period. 
In  this  case  the  Vines  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat,  maintaining  a 
minimum  of  65°,  and  a  max  mum  of  75°,  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  accom¬ 
panied  with  free  top  and  front  ventilation. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Spinach. — A  sowing  of  Spinach  should  be  made  to  stand  the  winter 
on  a  piece  of  good  but  firm  ground.  Break  the  soil  moderately  fine, 
and  draw  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  1  inch  deep.  Scatter  the  seeds 
regularly,  and  rather  sparingly,  covering  them  with  fine  material.  A 
good  breadth  of  drills  should  be  prepared  unless  they  are  of  good 
length,  when  fewer  will  suffice.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are 
crowded,  thin  them  continually  as  they  touch  one  another.  Only  strong 
plants  with  hardy  leaves  will  pass  through  the  winter  safely.  The 
thinnings,  however,  after  the  plants  have  attained  some  size,  may  be 
used  for  cooking. 

Turnips. — This  is  a  very  suitable  time  to  sow  a  good  bed  of  Turnips 
for  use  in  winter  and  spring.  Good  varieties  to  sow  now — Veitoh’s 
Red  Globe,  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone,  Early  Snowball,  and  All  the  Year 
Round.  Sow  on  firm  well-drained  ground,  preferably  in  drills,  where 
the  plants  can  be  readily  kept  thinned,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows 
clear  of  weeds.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  and  thinly.  Light  and  frequent 
dustings  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  will  be  extremely  benefioial  in 
assisting  the  early  growth.  Beds  of  Turnips  sown  a  few  weeks 
previously  will  require  thinning. 

Onions. — A  last  sowing  of  Tripoli  varieties  should  be  made.  The 
Rocca  varieties  are  useful,  hardy,  and  make  fine  bulbs  the  following 
summer,  but  some  of  the  popular  varieties  usually  sown  in  spring  may 
be  tried,  such  as  Ailsa  Craig  and  James’  Long  Keeping.  Sow 
moderately  liberally,  so  as  to  admit  of  freely  thinning  out  to  replant  in 
spring.  Harvesting  the  present  season’s  crop  ought  now  to  be 
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attended  to.  Pall  up  the  bulbs  on  a  dry  day,  and  leave  them  for  several 
days  to  fully  ripen  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  Should  wet  weather 
occur  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  mats,  and  carried  under  shelter  when 
too  damp  to  remain  in  the  open.  They  must  be  stored  in  a  dry 
condition  and  thinly  in  the  coolest  and  driest  structure  possible. 
Warmth  and  damp  impair  their  keeping  qualities. 

Lettuce. — The  best  Lettuces  for  autumn  sowing  are  Winter  White 
Cos,  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green,  and  All  the 
Year  Round.  Should  previous  sowings  made  recently  not  be  producing 
a  fair  number  of  plants,  more  seed  should  be  sown  without  further 
delay,  as  it  is  important  to  secure  a  good  bed  of  winter  Lettuce. 
Seedlings  advanced  in  size  may  be  lifted,  and  planted  out  in  rows 
6  inches  apart  and  4  to  6  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  Give  a  good 
watering  in  dry  weather.  It  is  better  to  plant  in  dull  and  moist 
weather,  rather  than  when  dry  and  sunny. 

Endive  is  a  useful  winter  salad  plant,  and  when  in  demand  a  few 
rows  ought  to  be  sown  now.  The  curled  varieties  are  undoubtedly  the 
best,  of  which  the  Winter  Curled  and  the  Moss  Curled  are  excellent 
varieties.  Sow  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  thin  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  size  freely,  well  grown  Endive  plants  needing  abundance  of 
room,  the  growth  being  largely  of  a  spreading  character.  The  growth 
may  be  blanched  by  placing  slates  over  them,  or  inverting  a  flower  pot ; 
tying  the  points  of  the  outer  leaves 
together  is  effectual.  Plant  out  young 
seedlings  from  the  earlier  sowings. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes. — The  main  crop 
of  these,  growing  singly  to  stakes  or 
against  walls  or  fences,  should  be 
commencing  to  ripen.  When  the  fruits 
Bhow  colour  they  may  be  picked,  and 
ripened  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house. 

Some  of  the  large  lower  leaves  on 
the  plants  may  be  shortened  back  or 
removed  entirely,  especially  those  below 
the  fruit.  Where  a  good  crop  has  been 
secured  it  is  now  desirable  to  stop  any 
further  extension  of  the  plants,  so  as 
to  confine  the  energies  in  swelling  and 
•finishing  off  the  crop  already  secured. 

Indoor  Tomatoes. — Less  water  may 
be  given  to  plants  under  glass  where 
the  whole  of  the  fruit  is  far  advanced 
towards  ripening.  Stop  the  main 
extension  growth,  remove  yellow  and  • 
exhausted  leaves,  and  shorten  exuberant 
foliage  gradually.  Plants  still  flower¬ 
ing  and  setting  fruits  confine  strictly 
to  one  stem,  rubbing  out  side  shoots. 

The  roots  of  these  must  be  kept 
moist,  therefore  to  prevent  ripe  fruit 
cracking  gather  and  finish  on  a  shelf. — 

Lymington,  Hants. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


•  • 


Trees  that  Attract  Iilgtatnlng*. 

• — If  you  are  caught  by  a  thunder¬ 
storm  in  the  woods,  avoid  the  Oak 
tree,  flee  from  the  Fir  trees,  but  seek 
the  Beech  trees.  In  order  to  put  the 
worth  of  this  note  of  advice  to  the 

test,  a  statistical  examination  was  made  in  Canton  Lucerne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  by  the  forest  authorities.  Out  of  eighty  trees  struck  by 
lightning  in  a  forest  district  where  seventeen  of  the  trees  were 
Beeches,  fifty. six  Oaks  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  twenty-four 
Firs  and  Larches,  but  not  one  single  Beech.  The  next  inquiry  needed 
is  to  discover  the  peculiar  quality  in  the  Beech  to  which  it  owes  its 
comparative  immunity. 

Publications  Received.  —  “The  American  Cultivator.”  “The 
Florists’  Exchange,”  containing  report  on  the  Society  of  American 
Florists’  Convention.  “  The  Canadian  Horticulturist,”  speoial  features  : 
the  Riqua  Grape,  Pan-American  horticulture,  the  Fruit  Marks  Act, 
timely  topics.  “  Gartenflora,”  a  reference  is  made  to  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Frederick  ;  illustrations  of  Ostrowskia  magnifioa  and  Inoar- 
villea  Delavayi  are  presented.  “  American  Gardening.”  “  Meehan’s 
Monthly,”  with  coloured  plate  of  Vitis  incisa.  “  North  British 
Agriculturist.”  “  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  World.”  “  Florists’  Exchange.” 
“  Le  Mois  Scientifique.”  “  Live  Stock  Journal.”  “  Agricultural 
Economist.”  “  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  City  of  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Department  of  Parks.” 
“  Bullettino  della  R.  Societa  Toscana  di  Ortioultura.”  “  The  Canadian 
Horticulturist,”  special  features  :  the  Crosby  Peach,  Orcharding,  Apple 
Canker,  Tulip  Culture,  Pteonies,  Monthly  Review.  “  La  Gymnostique 
Soolaire.”  “  Vine  Culture,”  as  exemplified  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  by 
Sir  James  Blythe,  Bart.  ;  written  by  request  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  guide  to  Vine  production  in  the  Colonies  of  the  British 
Empire.  Cassell’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening.”  “  Moniteur  d’Horti- 
culture.”  “  American  Agriculturist.” 


MeRTENSIA  PULMONARIOIDES. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  EDITOR,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Mertensia  pulmonarioides  (Head). — Pulmonarias  and  Merten sias 
being  nearly  allied  botanioally  have  in  the  past  been  a  good  deal  mixed 
up.  The  flower  figured  on  this  page  is  the  true  Mertensia  pulmonarioides, 
or  M.  virginica  of  gardens.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the 
genus.  Being  hardy  and  easy  to  grow,  we  strongly  advise  you  to  give 

it  a  trial.  Seeds  may  now  be  sown,  and 
the  young  plantlets  kept  till  the  spring 
under  cover,  or  cuttings  may  be  taken 
next  month  and  treated  as  Calceolarias 
are.  The  rookery  or  open  border  suits  it. 

Sulphuring  Fruit. — The  sulphuring  of 
fruit  is  practised  by  the  large  Amerioan 
growers  before  packing  Apples  and  the 
like  for  shipment.  The  following  is  an 
interesting  query  and  answer  on  this 
subject,  taken  from  “  The  Pacific  Coast 
Fruit  World.”— “A.  MoC.”  says:  “A 
question  has  arisen  here  (Lemore)  as 
to  how  long  fruit  should  be  left  in  the 
sulphur  house  to  make  the  best  dried 
fruit  for  the  market;  also,  is  reason¬ 
able  sulphuring  injurious  to  the  fruit  ? 
Answer. — Satisfying  the  last  question 
first,  I  might  ask  you  what  yon  con¬ 
sider  ‘  reasonable  sulphuring.’  What 
most  orchardists  cill  ‘reasonable’  is 
simply  excessive.  Most  of  the  sulphured 
fruit  that  is  placed  on  the  market  is 
injured  as  a  tasteful  and  nutritious 
food  product  by  the  sulphuring.  With 
reference  to  how  long  fruit  should  be 
left  in  the  sulphur  bath  depends  upon 
many  conditions;  as  lightness  of  sul¬ 
phur  house,  amount  of  sulphur  used, 
kind  of  fruit  to  be  sulphured,  degree  of 
ripeness,  length  of  time  from  cutter’s 
knife  to  bath,  &c.  All  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  carefully  observed  by 
the  operator,  and  much  judgment  must 
be  used  in  the  details  of  manipulation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  of  the  work 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  leave  the 
fruit  in  the  sulphur  bath  the  minimum 
length  of  time.  It  is  most  important 
that  fruit  should  be  well  graded  as  to 
degree  of  ripeness,  also  that  the  cut  fruit  should  be  exposed  to 
evaporation  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Plan  to  make  the  time  from 
knife  of  cutter  to  bath  as  short  as  possible-  No  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  time  fruit  should  be  kept  in  the  sulphur  bath.  As  long  as 
consumers  consult  the  eye  rather  than  the  taste  and  the  nutritious 
qualities  of  onr  cured  fruit,  orchardists  will  supply  the  bleached  products 
demanded  by  the  trade.” 

Rearing  Dates  ( A .  O.  B.,  Hornsey).  —  The  seeds  or  stones  should 
be  sown  thickly  in  clean,  well  drained,  pots  or  pans,  and  oovered  with 
about  their  own  depth  of  soil ;  this  latter  should  consist  of  about  two 
parts  of  yellow  loam  and  one  part  sharp  silver  sand.  The  pots  or  pans 
should  be  plunged  in,  or  plaoed  immediately  above,  a  brisk  bottom 
heat,  and  kept  watered,  though  not  sufficient  to  cause  sourness.  The 
seed,  however,  may  be  sown,  and  the  plants  reared,  without  bottom 
heat,  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse,  only  the  prooess  will  be  much  slower. 
When  two  or  three  leaves  are  formed  on  the  seedling  plants  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  smallest  sized  pots  that  will  contain  their  roots  without 
injury,  and  be  arranged  close  together  in  a  house  where  a  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  are  maintained.  Failing  this,  place 
in  the  best  position  at  command,  whether  in  stove  or  greenhouse.  At 
the  first,  and  also  subsequent  potting,  it  is  important  that  no  part  of 
the  stem  be  buried  ;  the  plant’s  base  should  merely  rest  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  which  should  be  rendered  firm  throughout.  If  the  plantR 
are  reared  in  a  high  temperature,  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off 
when  established,  and  removed  to  a  greenhouse,  in  which  the  Date 
Palm,  Phoenix  daotylifera,  succeeds  fairly  well,  but  soon  outgrows  the 
space  usually  at  command. 
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Lilium  Harrisi  ( John )  — Pot  up  the  bulbs  any  time  from  September 
till  new  year,  in  a  rather  friable  and  sandy  soil.  Drain  the  pots 
thoroughly  well,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  those  of  7  inches  or 

8  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough.  Place  some  sand  beneath  the 
bulbs,  and  set  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame  covered  with  ashes  or  fibre  till  it 
is  desired  to  bring  in  the  bulbs  for  spring  forcing.  We  foroe  them  on 
shelves  in  Peach  houses  at  work.  See  articles  appearing  in  Journal 
on  Lilies. 

Narcissus  in  Turf  (John). — Plant  about  3  or  4  inches  deep  in  good 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  enrich  it  by  incorporating  good  material.  Lift 
up  squares  of  the  turf,  and  after  working  the  soil  properly,  plaoe  in  the 
bulbs  a  few  inches  apart  either  way.  Where  thousands  of  bulbs  are  to 
be  planted,  the  quickest  way  is  simply  to  make  two  outs  with  a  spade 
at  right  angles  in  the  turf  and  place  in  your  bulbs.  More  care  must 
be  exercised  if  the  bulbs  are  other  than  the  commonest.  We  hope 
shortly  to  have  a  special  bulb  number,  whence  you  will  have  further 
hints  on  the  subject. 

Hungarian  Melon  (T.  N). — We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  Melon  by 
this  particular  name.  It  is  probably  one  of  several  continental  varieties 
grown  for  decorative  purposes  in  both  oval  and  round  forms.  The 
former  is  represented  by  the  Figari,  an  ornamental  and  small-fruited 
Melon.  Its  obovoid  fruits  are  scarcely  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  hen’s 
egg ;  they  are  smooth  and  yellow  when  ripe,  and  exhale  a  very  decided 
Melon  odour,  but  are  not  edible,  being  only  cultivated  for  ornament, 
garnishing,  &c.  The  latter  is  represented  by  Queen  Anne’s  Pocket  or 
Dudain,  which  does  not  differ  markedly  in  foliage  and  habit  from  ordinary 
Melons,  but  its  very  small  round  fruits,  marked  with  brown  on  an  orange 
or  orange-red  ground,  distinguish  it  at  once  from  all  others.  The  fruits, 
when  ripe,  have  a  very  strong  odour,  but  are  not  edible ;  they  are  only 
used  for  garnishing  and  decorative  purposes. 

Horse  Chestnut  Leaves  Browned  (Yorkshire). — We  have  carefully 
examined  the  specimens,  but  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  parasitic 
infection.  The  affeotion  is  confined  to  the  leaves,  the  bark  and  wood 
being  quite  sound.  The  leaves  commence  browning  and  withering  from 
the  edges,  and  presently  brown  blotches  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  generally,  these  extending  and  involving  a  large  portion,  sometimes 
the  whole,  of  the  leaf.  Thus  the  tree  soon  presents  a  scorched 
appearance,  the  leaves  withering,  but  hanging  on  the  tree  until  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn.  The  effect — we  have  had  several  trees 
similarly  affected  under  observation  for  many  years — is  to  greatly 
weaken  the  growth,  stunting  it,  so  that  little  annual  growth  is  made  as 
compared  with  that  of  quite  healthy  trees.  The  only  thing  we  can 
suggest  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  data  is  the  collecting  of  all  the 
leaves  from  the  affeoted  trees  as  they  fall  and  burning  them.  This,  in 
similar  case,  has  been  attended  with  good  results,  and  points  to  the 
ascigerous  form  of  some  fungus  being  produced  during  the  winter  on 
the  dead  leaves,  and  of  the  spores  causing  the  recurrence  of  the  leaf- 
scorch.  As  the  growth  of  affected  trees  is  considerably  weakened  by 
the  attaok,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  ground  beneath  the  tree 
and  about  a  yard  beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches  a  top-dressing  of 
the  following  mixture  Superphosphate  of  lime,  12  parts ;  powdered 
saltpetre,  7  parts ;  crushed  nitrate  of  oda,  9  parts ;  and  ground  gypsum, 

9  parts,  mixed,  applying  4  ozs.  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  in  the 
autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  been  cleared  away,  and  repeating  in 
the  spring  when  the  buds  commence  swelling.  There  is  no  need  to 
point  it  in,  the  rains  will  do  that  fast  enough. 

Names  of  Fruits  (J.  M.). — Apple  Irish  Peach. 

Names  of  Plants  (G.  D.). — Physostegia  virginiana.  (J.  M.). — 
1,  Salvia  argentea;  2,  Mimulus  (Diplopappus)  glutinosus;  3, 
Philadelphus  coronarius,  the  Mock  Orange;  4,  Begonia  acutiloba; 
5,  Begonia  fuchsipides ;  6,  Nephrolepis  acuminata.  (Alex 

Small). — 1,  Hitraoium  gymnocephalum ;  2,  Satureia  montana ;  3, 

Sagittaria  volubile  ;  4,  Rudbeckia  purpurea.  ( R .  T.). — Lythrum 
virgaium.  (W.  (?.). — Yen  are  correct,  Linaria  pallida  is  the  name; 
Linaria  Cymbalaria  is  found  generally  on  walls.  (R.  M.). — 1,  Acaena 
microphylla ;  2,  Hypericum  oblongifolium.  (A.  J.  H.).  —  Petraea 

volubilis.  (M.  H.). —  Sorry  to  say  specimens  were  poor  and  much  dried 
up  when  inspected.  1,  Alpina  Galanga;  2,  Eulalia  japonioa  foliis 
striatis ;  3,  Aralia  elegantissima ;  4,  probably  Maranta;  others 

unrecognisable. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Carter  &  Co.,  High  Hoi  born,  London. — Bulbs. 

Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  19,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. — Choice 
Flowering  Boots. 

Alexis  Dalli&re,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

Frank  Dicks  &  Co.,  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester. — Bulbs. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  near 
Sheffield. — Bulbs  and  Flowering  Roots. 

W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court  Nursery,  Chiswick,  London,  W. — Bulbs. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Market  Place,  Leicester. — Bulbs  and  Roots. 

H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E. — Bulbs,  fyc. 

Kent  &  Brydon,  Seed  and  Bulb  Growers,  Darlington. — Flowering 
Bulbs,  Fruit  Trees,  $fc. 

Pope  &  Son,  King’s  Nor' on,  Birmingham. —  Bulbs. 

John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey. — Bulbs. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Worsdley. — Bulbs. 


Covent  Garden  market. — August  28th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


Apples,  cooking,  bush.  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  6  to  4  0 

„  dessert  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Bananas  . 

8  0 

12  0 

Damsons,  J  sieve  . 

1  6 

2  6 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

2  0 

4  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 

0  6 

1  6 

„  Muscat  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

24  0 

30  0 

Average 

Wholesale 

Artichokes,  green,  doz.  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0to3  0 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

3  0 

7  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  0 

1  3 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz  . 

1  0 

1  3 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  0 

0  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

OH 

02 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

Melons,  each  ...  ...  ...  0  9to'2  0 
Pears,  French  Williams, 

48s.  per  case .  3  9  4  3 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve  ...  3  0  6.0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each  3  0  4  6 

Plums,  ^  sieve .  20  30 

„  Green  Gages,  J  sieve  2  6  3  6 


Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lettuce,  cos,  doz .  1  0to2  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. ...  0  8  0  9 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2  0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  2  0  5  0 

Peas,  bush .  4  0  0  0 

Potatoes,  English,  ct.  ...  4  0  6  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  6  0  9 

Shallots,  lb .  0  3  Q  4 

Spinach,  bush .  20  30 

Tomatoes, English,  lb.  ...  0  2|  0  3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0  3  0 

Watercress,  doz  .  n  6  0  8 

Veg.  Marrows,  per  tall ...  2  6  3  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Ar alias,  doz . 

...  5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz. 

...  12  0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz. 

...  18  0 

36  0 

Campanula,  pyramid,  doz.  10  0 

12  0 

„  isophylla 

...  4  0 

6  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

...  18  0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

...  12  0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

...  9  0 

18  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz. 

...  4  0 

18  0 

Ferns,  small,  100  ... 

...  10  0 

16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

...  9  0 

12  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Foliage  plants/ var.,  each  1  0to5  0 

Fuchsias  .  3  0  4  0 

Geraniums,  scarlet,  doz.  0  0  4  0 

„  pink,  doz .  0  0  4  0 

,,  King  of  Denmark, doz.  3  0  4  0 

Hydrangea  panicula,  doz.  10  0  15  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz .  3  0  0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz....  3  0  4  0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0  9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0  30  0 
„  specimens  .  21  0  63  O' 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers. 


s. 

d. 

8.  < 

I. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 

1 

0  to  2 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  „  rubrum 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  longiflorum . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz. 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

„  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Odontoglossums  ...  ... 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

„  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

„  red,  doz . 

Smilax,  bunch . 

Stephanotis,  doz . 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

„  coloured, doz.bnchs. 
Tuberoses,  gross  . 


B. 

d. 

8.  - 

d. 

1 

0  to  2 

0 

0 

6 

l 

9 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Resting  on  Our  Oars. 


That  is  if  a  farmer  can  ever  be  said  to  rest,  but  there  does  appear 
a  time  when  the  pressure  of  work  is  a  little  less  severe,  when  a  crisis 
has  been  passed  as  it  were.  Here  we  are,  with  field  after  field  cleared ; 
and,  indeed,  some  of  them,  to  our  sorrow,  took  very  little  clearing. 
What  a  boon  fine  weather  is  !  At  the  beginning  of  this  month  it 
appeared  possible,  nay,  even  provable,  that  the  weather  had  broken  > 
down  fell  the  rain  in  torrentB,  and  the  days  seemed  to  “  take  off  ”  and 
turn  so  cold.  Glad  of  the  rain,  too,  we  were  ;  pastures  were  bare, 
nearly  as  bare  as  the  high  road,  and  Turnips  were  at  a  most  crucial 
point.  There  was  little  to  fear  this  year  in  the  matter  of  laid  Corn,  for 
hardly  any  was  heavy  enough  to  lay.  There  was  a  fear  that  the  high 
winds  might  neck  the  Barley,  the  rains  had  finished  the  ripening  o^ 
it  so  quickly.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  sound,  the  whirr  of  the  reaper, 
but  even  reapers  are  liable  to  give  way,  and  it  is  an  awful  nuisance  to 
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te  delayed  ball  a  day  because  of  a  breakdown.  One  enterprising 
machinist  here  lets  out  reapers,  and  if  desired  sends  a  man  to  drive  and 
a  ’prentice  to  repair.  Sometimes  the  ’prentice  is  not  equal  to  the  job  ; 
but  then  the  swift  bicycle  takes  him  to  the  shop,  and  he  can,  in  a 
technical  manner,  describe  the  ailment,  and  a  qualified  practitioner  is 
at  once  sent  off.  We  like  ourselves  to  have  two  machines  at  work  in 
the  same  field  ;  every  fine  hour  of  a  harvest  day  is  most  precious. 

There  has  not  been  any  complaints  about  Clover  in  Barley  sheaves 
this  year.  Why  ?  because  simply  the  seeds  barely  exist.  The 
prolonged  drought  of  the  summer  has  militated  against  their  growth, 
and  the  question  is  exercising  many  minds  as  to  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Clover  plants  are  ticklish  things 
to  meddle  with.  Should  the  winter  prove  a  mild  one  they  will 
probably  grow  and  multiply  in  a  marvellous  manner.  If  not,  well, 
we  shall  be  very  awkwardly  fixed  next  year,  and  not  only  next  year, 
but  the  following  crop  will  show  only  too  plainly  where  the  lack  has 
been;  We  fancy  ourselves  a  little  Rye  Grass  judiciously  sown  now 
among  the  seeds  might  be  an  experiment  worth  trying.  The  season  is 
early,  we  may  hope  for  rain,  and  Rye  at  least  would  make  a  bit  of 
a  bite  early  on.  Another  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  an 
alternative,  would  be  to  sow  a  piece  uf  land  wiih  Trifolium  incarnatum 
and  Rye  Grass  for  early  eatage,  and  then  tike  after  it  a  Turnip  or 
Rape  crop.  We  are  bound  to  have  spring  meat  ot  some  sort. 

The  machines  have  gone  beautifully  this  season,  save  on  the  soft 
carr  lands,  where  Barley,  for  instance,  was  a  heavy  crop  and  a  good 
deal  laid,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  work  of  the  machine  was  as  it 
were  a  grand  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  The  worst  of  these 
heavy  Corn  crops  is  that  they  are  worth  so  little  ;  the  sample  of  a  laid 
crop  is  never  up  to  much,  the  weight  of  straw  will  be  useful  though 
the  quality  may  be  but  inferior.  Potatoes  are  in  flower  again,  and 
that,  we  fear,  speaks  of  second  growth.  It  requires  a  brave  man  to 
sample  or  try  his  Potatoes  at  this  time  of  year.  A  series  of  diggings 
may  reveal  a  not  pleasant  state  of  affairs.  We  heard  recently  of  a  crop 
of  British  Queens  on  good  red  land  (Covent  Garden  Market  land)  that 
proved  on  examinati  n  to  be  very  small  and  very  few.  Well,  an  open 
autumn  may  do  wordtrs,  especially  where  land  is  in  tip-top  condition. 
We  fancy,  after  all  our  doubts  and  fears,  there  will  be  a  Turnip  crop, 
and  what  a  boon  and  relief  that  is  no  one  knows,  but  the  poor  farmer. 
The  milk  yield  is  bad,  no  wonder  we  see  in  the  papers  that  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  the  price,  and  good  milk  cows  are 
bad  to  find  and  very  dear.  After  the  whirr  of  the  reaper  comes  the 
hum  of  the  threshing  machine,  the  relieving  officer,  as  we  cdl  it 
hereabouts.  We  like  to  see  old  straw  for  thatching  purposes,  it  is 
rather  a  sign  of  weakness  when  the  new  has  to  be  used. 

This  neighbourhood  has  been  visited  by  some  severe  hailstorms. 
We  have  not  experience  them  for  several  seasons,  and  consequently 
some  of  us  most  foolishly  have  allowed  our  crops  to  go  uninsured. 
One  neighbour  is  said  to  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  £1000,  and 
there  are  many  cases  where  the  less  can  be  very  ill  borne.  Whatever 
else  is  at  a  standstill  weeds  are  not,  and  we  want,  or  ought  to  have, 
men  constantly  among  the  Turnips.  There  will  be  a  good  chance  this 
year  of  getting  the  plough  to  work  early.  A  forward  harvest  has 
great  advantages.  “Bickend”  work  when  very  back  end  is  so  often 
retarded  by  bad  weather  and  shortening  days.  We  saw  in  a  daily 
paper  an  outcry  against  child  labour,  the  iniquity  of  closing  the 
schools  for  harvest  or  Potato  time.  Just  ask  some  of  the  mothers 
what  they  think.  Harvest  work  for  children  is  now  confined  to 
taking  “  father’s  dinner,  and  don’t  they  make  a  play  of  that !”  We 
rather  think  they  do.  We  have  not  seen  children  even  gleaning  for 
many  years  past,  the  only  gleaning  they  do  is  the  hedgerows  for  the 
brambles,  which  they  “  toll  ”  liberally.  Then  about  the  Potato  time, 
do  they  find  it  a  hardship  ?  Just  ask  them.  What  about  the  boots 
and  winter  clothes  that  their  money  provides?  Village  mothers  hate 
unemployed  holidays,  the  children  are  always  in  the  way,  and  wear 
and  tear  their  decent  garments  lar  more  by  play  than  when  in  the 
fields  at  work.  The  hours  are  not  long,  and  the  work  is  not  hard,  and 
the  pay  good.  It  they  lett  school  a  little  earlier,  and  were  trained 
into  a  bit  of  larm  work,  we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  labour 
question.  No  one  likes  to  do  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  after 
fourteen  the  boy  is  getting  too  old  and  conceited  to  learn. 

Glad  as  we  are  to  see  the  bare  stubble,  there  is  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  another  harvest  is  over — another  summer  nearly  run  its  course. 
We  only  wish  we  could  think  this  has  been  a  prosperous  year.  When 
all  is  reckoned  up  there  is  little  enough  to i  divide.  The  “pcor” 
landlord  first,  the  “  rich  ”  labourer,  the  rate  collector,  the  tradesman,  aud 
little  or  nothiug  for  the  producer.  There  really  is  no  man  so  well  off 
now  as  the  foreman,  and  afb.r  him  the  yearly  labourer  on  a  larm. 
Their  pay  is  good  and  sure,  no  weather  affects  them,  no  drop  in  prices, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  are  quickly  tak  ng  the  places  left  vacant  by 


the  better-class  larmer,  who  is  vanishing  rapidly.  Who  will  take  the 
place  of  these  men  is  not  for  us  to  sav.  We  doubt  whether  they  will 
save  so  much  as  farmers  as  they  did  when  wage-earners,  at  any  rate 
their  sleep  will  be  more  disturbed  by  anxieties,  and  their  money  by  no 
means  so  certain.  Hereabouts  this  class  of  men  work  very  hard 
themselves,  but  stint  the  farm  of  labour  and  tillages  ;  this  may  answer 
for  a  time,  till  they  have  got  all  the  heart  out  of  the  land,  but  what 
of  the  future  ?  The  deluge  will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  someone 
without  an  ark  will  have  to  face  it. 

Work  on  the  Rome  Farm. 

Ah  !  whet  splendid  harvest  weather,  farmers  must  be  doing  well. 
Such  are  everyday  comments  by  the  general  public  as  it  travels  by  rail 
through  the  country  districts  on  business  or  pleasure  intent.  Very 
amusing  conversations  may  be  overheard  in  railway  carriages,  and 
often  to  hear  people’s  remarks,  one  might  be  led  to  think  that  when  the 
Corn  was  all  in  the  stackyard  farmers  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy 
themselves  until  another  harvest  came  round.  “  In  the  morning  sow 
thy  Beed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  ye  know  not 
whether  shall  prosper,  or  whether  both  shall  be  alike  good.”  So  said 
King  Solomon,  and  his  words  are  true  now  as  they  were  then  ;  but  we 
must  not  be  too  dependent  upon  Providence,  bat  sow  in  season,  and  see 
that  the  seed  grain  is  put  into  a  suitable  seed-bed.  Therefore  is  the 
farmer’s  work  never  done,  for  preparation  for  another  orop  always 
precedes  the  fruition  of  the  last  one,  Ploughing  seeds  for  Wheat  must 
be  done  when  possible,  but  the  soil  is  still  very  dry,  having  been  hardly 
reached  by  the  rains,  and  more  moisture  must  come  *before  good 
ploughing  can  be  made.  If  lea  be  difficult  to  plough  there  need  be  no 
delay  in  breaking  up  bare  stubbles.  Modern  cultivators,  sufficiently 
horsed,  will  go  through  anything,  and  before  September  is  half  through 
next  year’s  fallows  should  have  received  such  a  dressing  over  as  they  will 
not  forget  for  four  years  at  least.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  value 
out  of  these  useful  machines,  not  to  take  the  place  of  ploughing,  but 
to  prepare  the  land  for  it. 

As  we  said  last  week,  there  is  nothing  like  fine  dry  weather  for 
lambs,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  good  health  universally  prevails. 
Until  we  have  had  some  frost  care  must  be  taken  that  sheep  are  not 
allowed  to  graze  in  swampy  fields,  or  those  which  have  pools  of 
stagnant  water  in  them.  The  green  herbage  around  suoh  places  will 
attract  the  sheep,  which  may  contract  therefrom  the  liver  fluke,  bringing 
with  it,  at  lambing  time,  death,  disaster,  and  disappointment  instead  of 
a  healthy  crop  of  lambs.  The  pest  does  not  prevail  in  all  swampy 
places,  but  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  its  presence.  The  farmer 
who  has  no  dog  is  much  less  liable  to  a  visitation  of  this  plague,  for  the 
fluke  cannot  go  through  its  stages  of  development  without  passing 
through  a  dog’s  stomach.  Where  there  are  absolutely  no  dogs  there 
will  be  no  liver  flake. 

Rumour  is  busy  with  threshing  results.  Tests  have  not  been 
numerous  enough  to  be  reliable,  but  Wheat  is  said  to  be  yielding  in  an 
uncommon  way.  May  this  promise  be  fully  realised. 

- - 

Spratt's  Patent,  Limited,  have  been  honoured  with  the  royal 
appointment  to  H.M.  the  KiDg.  Their  foods  have  for  many  years  been 
supplied  to  the  royal  kennels  at  Sandringham  and  Windsor. 

World’s  Wheat  Crop. — Mr.  J.  K%  Carthew  again  submits  an 
estimate,  which  shows  that  in  1901  the  world’s  Wheat  crop  as  a  whole 
has  increased  in  bulk  and  improved  in  quality.  Will  there  be  lower 
prices  as  a  consequence  ?  asks  the  London  “  Daily  Mail.”  Mr.  Carthew 
prophesies  that  prices  will  be  maintained,  because  reserved  stocks  are 
lower  than  last  year,  and  the  deficiency  in  the  American  Maize  orop  is 
so  enormous.  Taking  the  thirteen  chief  Wheat-growing  countries  in 
the  world,  not  one  of  which  produces  less  than  4,000,000  quarters  of 
Wheat,  the  United  States  comes  easily  first,  with  a  gigantic  crop  of 
90,000,000  quarters.  European  Russia  (and  Siberia’s  crop  is  itself 
considerable)  comes  nexq  if  a  long  way  after,  with  42,000,000  quarters  ; 
France  follows  closely  with  38,000,000;  India  is  expected  to  produce 
something  over  30,000,000 — this  is  problematical,  of  corn  se,  as  the  crop 
is  only  being  planted  now,  though  under  satisfactory  conditions ;  and 
then  comes  Italy,  with  17,000,000;  Hungary,  with  16,000,000;  Spain, 
with  13,000  000;  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  with  12,000,000;  and 
Germany,  with  11,000,000  of  quarters.  The  United  Kingdom  is  last 
but  one  in  this  list  of  thirteen  chief  countries  ;  its  crop  is  estimated  at 
7,250,000.  The  very  last  is  Australia,  with  6,750,000  quarters.  The 
world’s  crop,  then,  exoeeds  last  year’s  by  no  fewer  than  27,000,000 
quarters — more  than  the  entire  output  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  Australia  taken  together.  The  collective  harvest  of  the  thirteen 
countries  reaches  the  enormous  total  of  305,250,000  quarters,  a  bumper 
crop.  As  to  the  English  harvest,  the  acreage  devoted  to  Wheat  has 
again  shrunk,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  yield  will  be  larger  than  last 
year,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  will  be  better.  Prices  will  remain 
Bieady,  and  the  prospect  favourable,  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
Maize  crop  will  tend  to  keep  a  laige  portion  of  their  Wheat  harvest 
in  the  United  States,  and  react  favourably,  in  consequence,  on  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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FORBES’0^"  BEGONIA 

“CALEDONIA” 

(A  Pure  White  Variety  of  (<Gioire  de  Lorraine"). 
Price  3/6,  5/-,  and  7/6  each. 

to:be  had  from  all  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 

For  all  particulars  regarding:  this  surpassingly  GRAND 
STERLING  NOVELTY,  apply  to— 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

CUTBUSH’S  ~ 
CARNATIONS 

CATALOGUE  now  ready  and  may  be  had 

Post  Free  upon  application.-  It  includes  some 
STERLING  NOVELTIES  for  this  season. 


WM.  CUTBUSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N. 

_  t  * 

Strawberry  Plants. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

FROM 

the  Open  Ground,  and  in  Pots. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  POST  FREE. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries,  CHESTER 


Price  lOd.,  Post  Free. 

WINDOW  GARDENING 

FOR  THE  MANY 

Or  Instructions  for  Managing  Plants  in  rooms  throughout 
the  year,  with  Special  Directions  for  their  Propagation  and 

Culture. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

HOLLAND  _■  IRELAND. 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  DAFFODILS, 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  TULIPS, 

ROBERTSON’S 

Irish-Grown  IRIS,  1XIAS, 
GLADIOLI,  &c. 


Bulb  Farm  20  Acres,  at  Rush,  co.  Dublin. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


HOGG  A  ROBERTSON, 

Seedsmen  to  R  M.  The  King, 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 

itt 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER  '■ 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 


Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LAX  TON’S  | 

mm  STRAWBERRIES  ' 

Orders  now  booYed  for  Early  POT  jjJWilft! 
Plants  and  Runners.  Catalogues  p1 
Gratis.  All  Leading  Sorts. 

LAXTON  BROTHERS 

Strawberry  Specialists,  uujl| 

it  BEDFORD. 


CARNATIONS. 

The  under  noted  are  Two  Exceptionally  Fine  New 
Varieties,  suitable  either  for  pots  or  outside. 

DUCHESS  OF  ROXBURGHE. 

Primrose  ground,  striped  with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra 
cotta  and  heliotrope.  (See  illustration  in  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  July  26tli,  1901.)  Per  dozen,  21/*. 

SIR  R.  WALD  IE- GRIFFITH. 

A  grand  novelty  of  a  perfectly  unique  shade  of  colour, 
being  a  rich  orano  e-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber  ; 
Clove-scented.  Per  dozen,  40/-. 

MALMAISONS  AND  MANY  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Descriptive  Cultural  Catalogue  on  application. 

LAING  8l  MATHER, 

KELSO  -  ON  -  TWEED. 


Jouiiiml  hf  |)ortii/ultm[e. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5,  1901. 


Early  English  Gardening. 

The  Saxon  Era. 

JVI hTy HEN  the  conquering  arms  of  Rome 
reached  this  almost  Ultima  Thule 
of  their  geography,  they  found 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  existing 
chiefly  upon  the  produce  of  their 
herds  and  of  the  chase,  although 
not  totally  inattentive  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  inland  inhabitants, 
descended  from  the  Cimbri,  lived  in  straw- 
thatched  cottages,  and  knew  nothing  of  husbandry  ; 
they  tilled  no  ground  and  sowed  no  corn,  but 
subsisted  for  the  most  part  on  milk  and  flesh 
(“ Cass.  Comm.”  lib.  v.,  c.  14).  But  those  who 
dwelt  near  the  coast,  and  particularly  on  that  part 
of  it  now  known  as  Kent,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  were  acquainted  with  the  treasures  of  the 
soil.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  Belgae,  and 
!  the  frequent  visits  of  that  people,  either  for  trade 
or  plunder,  the  natives  of  the  coasts  seem  to  have 
early  acquired  a  knowledge  of  husbandry.  It  is 
to  this  part  of  the  island  that  Tacitus  refers  when 
he  says,  “  The  soil  is  such  that,  except  the  Olive 
and  the  Vine,  and  other  vegetables  usually  raised 
in  hotter  climes,  it  readily  bears  all  fruit  and  grain, 
and  is  very  fertile.  Vegetation  there  is  rapid,  but 
ripening  is  slow ;  and  for  both  these  effects  there 
is  the  same  cause — the  excessive  humidity  of  the 
soil  and  air  ”  (“  Vita  Agric.,”  c.  xiv.).  That  it  was 
only  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast,  and  those  who 
were  either  Belgae  or  descended  from  that  nation, 
who  cultivated  the  soil,  is  clear  from  the  statement 
of  Strabo  (lib.  iv.,  c.  5),  where  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  aborigines  of  Britain,  “They  resemble  the 
Gauls  as  to  manners,  if  it  is  not  that  they  are 
more  barbarous  and  less  intelligent  than  the  latter. 
There  are  some  of  them  so  ignorant,  that,  having 
milk,  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  cheese  ;  and 
they  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gardening, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  operations  of  agriculture. 

The  crops  which  would  be  grown  by  these 
early  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  doubtless  the 
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same  as  those  which  received  the  attention  of  the  Gauls  and^Beigse, 
from  whom  they  learned  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  Carrot  grows 
wild  in  Britain,  as  it  does  in  France  ;  from  the  latter  it  was  imported 
into  Italy,  being  only  improved  by  cultivation ;  at  least,  such  is  the 
inference  of  the  best  critics  upon  this  passage  in  Pliny: — “There  is 
a  fourth  kind  of  Parsnip,  by  our  people  (the^Romans)  it  is  called 
Gallica,  while  the  Greeks,  who  have  distinguished  four  varieties 
of  it,  give  it  the  Dame  of  Damns.*'  Unless  it  has  been  employed  by 
the  natives,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  so  useless  a  weed,  as  it  is  in  a 
wild  strte,  would  have  gained  the  attention  of  the  Roman  legionaries. 
Turnips  were  particularly  abundant  in  Gaul  ;  so  extensively  indeed 
were  they  cultivated  as  to  be  given  to  cattle.  “Turnips,”  says 
Columella  (lib.  ii.,  c.  10),  “are  focd  not  only  for  men,  but  for  oxen 
als\  especially  in  Gaul,  where  this  kind  of^root  affords  nourishment 
for  the  cattle  in  winter.” 

We  quote  these  facts,  because  the  practices  of  the  Gauls  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Cantii,  or  inhabitants  of  Kent,  whom  Caesar 
especially  describes  as  more  advanced  than  the  other  Britons  in  the 
habits  of  civilised  life,  and  as  little  differing  from  the  people  of  Gaul. 

We  have,  however,  direct  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  their 
practices  in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  this  notice  of  their  use  of  marl  as 
a  fertiliser.  Pliny  says  (lib.  xvii.,  c.  4),  “  It  is  only  right  that  I 
should  be  rather  exact  in  noticing  this  marl,  which  tends  so  greatly 
to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  Gallic  provinces  and  the  British  Isles. 
Another  kind  is  the  white  chalk,  used  for  cleaning  silver  (modern 
whiting)  ;  it  is  taken  from  pits  sunk  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
ground  ;  it  is  in  Britain  more  particularly  that  this  chalk  is  employed. 
The  good  effects  of  it  are  found  to  la9t  full  eighty  years,  and  there  is 
no  instance  known  of  a  farmer  putting  it  twice  on  the  same  land 
during  his  life.” 

If  we  turn  to  what  we  can  glean  relative  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  hardy  fruits,  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  even 
from  the  etymology  of  its  name,  that  it  was  cultivated  by  the  Britons 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 

In  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armorican,  and  Irish  languages,  ordialects, 
the  Apple  was  denominated  the  Avail  or  Aball.  In  Welsh,  the  wild 
Crab  tree  is  still  called  A/alwydden,  and  in  the  Gaelic,  Albol- 
fladhaich.  The  Hedui,  who  dwelt  in  the  modern  Somersetshire,  appear 
then, as  now,  particularly  to  lave  cultivated  this  fruit,  and  their  town, 
which  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Glastonbury,  was  known, 
when  the  Remans  first  visited  it,  by  the  name  of  Avallonia  (Apple 
Orchard). — (“  Richard  of  Cirencester,”  lib.  i.,  c.  6,  s.  14.) 

We  have  seen  how  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  approached  in  their 
manners  and  practices  their  continental  neighbours,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  they  did  not  thence  derive  any  improved  object  of 
cultivation.  Kent  has  immemorially  been  celebrated  for  its  orchards, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  these  contained  the  Belgic  varieties  of  the 
Apple.  That  the  Bt  lgae  had  such  varieties,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Pliny,  who  says  (“  Natural  History,”  lib.  xv.,  c.  14),  “  The  Spayed 
Apple  ( Spadonium )  of  the  Belgse  is  so  nicknamed  from  its  having  do 
pips.”  Dalechamps  thinks  that  this  was  one  of  the  Apples  still 
known  in  France  as  the  Passe  Pomme  ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  such  an  opinion  psome  of  the  varieties  of  Apples  so  called 
have  an  abundance  of  well-developed  pips,  and  there  are  others  in 
which  they  are  few  in  number,  but  none  are  absolutely  abortive.  There 
are,  however,  Apples  in  which  the  seeds  are  wholly  abortive,  and 
without  any  core  at  all  ;  but  we  would  look  with  suspicion  on  any 
attempt  to  identify  the  fruits  of  the  ancients  with  the  varieties  now 
in  cultivation. 

Other  fruits,  as  the  Pear,  Damson,  &c.,  being  known  by  names 
evidently  derived  from  the  Roman  appellations,  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  induced  to  consider  os  bemg  introduced  to  the  Britons  from  Italy. 
The  same  observation  may  apply  to  the  Rose  and  other  inhabitants  ol 
the  flower  garden,  of  which  there  is  little  doubt  the  Britons  were 
ignorant  before  their  introduction  by  the  Romans.  The  kitchen 
garden  is  similarly  indebted  for  most,  though  not  all,  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  Cabbage,  or  Kale,  tribe  is  an  example  of  the  exceptions.  Kavitch 
is  the  name  in  the  Cornish  dialect,  and  Cawl-wort  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  They  are  names  not  derived  from  the 
Latin. 

Of  the  Roman  pleasure  grounds  during  the  decline  of  the  empire 
we  have  the  most  ample  accounts.  Highly  polished  as  were  the 
citizens  of  the  then  Mistress  of  the  World,  it  was  in  this  department  of 
horticulture  their  luxury  and  taste  was  displayed,  and  the  most 
poetical  subject  here  proffered  itself  to  the  pen  of  the  historian  and 
man  of  letters.  To  the  Briton,  just  emerging  from  his  barbarism,  that 


which  was  most  useful  seemed  most  worthy  of  attention;  hence  the 
fruit  garden  became  his  first  particular  care,  aod  it  is  of  this,  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  which  records  exist,  that  we  have  the  most 
particular,  though,  at  the  same  time,  Bcanty  notice. 

Tacitus,  as  already  noticed,  informs  us  that  all  fruit  trees  succeeded 
in  Britain,  except  such  as  required  a  warmer  climate.  It  is  evident, 
from  this  cursory  remark,  that  the  Romans  began  immediately  their 
endeavours  to  improve  the  place  of  their  settlement,  even  before  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  southern  and  more  mild  districts  of  the  island  : 
or  before  its  climate  could  be  ameliorated  by  the  removal  of  exuberant 
forests  and  accutnpanying  marshes,  the  never-failing  deteriorators  of 
the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  they  abound.  That  they  did 
begin  improving  their  new  settlement  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Pliny,  who  informs  us  that  they  introduced  Cherries  into  our  island 
b.c.  42.  His  words  are  : — “  Cherries  were  not  in  Italy  before  the 
Mithridatic  victory  of  L.  Lucullus.  He  first  brought  them  to  Rome, 
out  of  Pontus,  in  the  year  (of  the  city)  680,  and  in  120  years  they 
have  crossed  the  ocean,  until  they  have  reached  even  Britain.” 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tlie  Penetrative  Power  of  Tree  Roots. 


Some  extraordinary  instances  at  times  occur  in  which  the  great 
power  displayed  by  tree  roots  is  found.  It  is  well  known  what  great 
persistence  there  has  been  found  in  Vine  roots  in  their  determination, 
to  pass  from  an  inside  border  to  the  open  ground  through  the  wall  of 
the  house.  Vine  roots,  too,  have  been  seen  actually  piercing  a  brick 
itself,  and  when  one  considers  for  a  moment  the  soft  and  brittle  nature 
of  a  Vine  root,  or  any  other  root,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they 
possess  such  resistive  force.  I  well  remember  the  late  Mr.  Pratt 
when  at  Longleat  discovered,  much  to  his  surprise,  that  the  roots  of 
the  far-famed  Vines  had  gone  through  the  walls  into  the  outer  soil, 
and  were  revelling  in  the  vegetable  quarters  with  the  Potatoes,  and 
this  despite  the  cost  of  providing  an  almost  inexhaustible  turf  border, 
and  skilful  attendance  in  watering  and  feeding.  The  walls,  in  this 
instance,  were,  1  believe,  14  inches  in  thickness,  a  strength  one  would 
Daturally  have  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  barrier  to  Vine  roots.  As 
one  might  have  expected,  the  roots  passing  through  between  the  brick 
joints  became  flattened  and  distorted,  but  despite  this,  a  circulation  of 
sap  can  pass  this  interruption,  and  if  allowed  to  proceed  unmolested, 
the  roots  cover  a  large  area  with  feeding  fibres.  Not  that  such  a  state^ 
of  things  is  conducive  to  better  results ;  it  may  go  on  successfully  for  a 
time,  but  when  the  resources  of  the  Vines  are  taxed  by  periods  of 
drought  or  heavy  rain,  and  the  area  of  these  officious  roots  becomes 
extensive,  then  shanking  of  the  bunches  or  decay  of  berries,  and  a 
diminished  pleasure  and  profit,  becomes  inevitable.  Such  instances 
may  be  recounted  almost  every  day,  and  probably  there  are  many 
that  have  yet  to  be  discovered,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Longleat 
Vines,  where  least  expected. 

A  curious  and  interesting  case  of  this  root-travelling  was  recently 
related  to  me  by  Sir  John  Wallington  of  Keevil  Manor,  near 
Trowbridge.  On  the  south  front  of  the  Manor  house,  which  apparently 
dates  far  back  into  the  past  century,  there  grows  a  Brown  Turkey  Fig, 
and  years  ago  its  crops  were  regular  and  heavy.  Severe  winters,, 
however,  dealt  harshly  with  it,  and  its  branches  were  reduced  fiom 
the  highest  extremity  of  the  walls  to  the  ground  line,  and  the  luscious 
fruit,  which  were  dealt  out  by  the  basketful  to  any  visitor  who  cared 
to  take  them,  became  only  a  matter  of  history.  Within  the  past  few 
years  the  tree  has  raised  its  head  again,  and  is  soaring  upward  to  its 
former  position,  and  bearing  fruit  freely,  but  the  remarkable  incident 
connected  with  it  is  that  a  few  years  since  a  Fig  shoot  was  seen  to 
protrude  through  the  masonry  joints  od,  or  slightly  above,  the  ground 
line.  This  is  lound  to  be  a  root  that  has  traversed  a  distance  of  some 
12  yards  below  the  foundations,  and  not  satisfied  in  its  search  there 
made  an  exit  through  the  wall,  which  is  more  than  1£  foot  in  thickness, 
and  now  a  second  tree  as  large  as  the  original,  clothes  another  portion  of 
the  house.  In  its  passage  through  the  stone  joint  it  became  flattened, 
and  protruding  through  on  to  the  soil  it  slowly  thickened,  until  now 
there  is  such  a  mass  of  congested  timber  that,  except  to  the  owner 
himself,  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  twin  relationship  with  the  original. 
The  latter  occupies  a  position  against  the  projecting  stone  built  lobby 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  Manor,  so  that  the  roots  have  gone 
beneath  the  ft  undations  of  this  and  the  main  building  beyond.  Sir 
John  Wallington  cut  off  the  first  tiDy  shoot  that  issued  between  the 
joints  of  the  masonry  with  his  pocket  knife,  without  suspecting  that 
it  was  a  fractional  part  of  his  favourite  fruit  tree.  Now,  of  course,  it 
has  an  independent  existence  from  roots  issuing  from  the  newly  made 
stock. — W.  S.,  Rood  Ashton. 
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The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  bulbous  section  of  Orchids,  consisting  of  Pescatoreas, 
WarscewiczellaB,  Bolleas,  and  similar  plants,  are  often  in  active  growth 
now,  and  must  be 
encouraged.  They 
like  a  comparatively 
shady  position,  not 
a  dense  shade,  but 
a  kind  of  subdued 
light  like  that  thrown 
by  a  group  of  larger 
plants  or  a  fairly 
heavy  growth  of 
climbers  on  a  roof. 

In  the  middle  of 
summer  this  would 
not  be  sufficient,  but 
now  it  is  necessary 
to  consolidate  the 
growth  as  it  is  made, 
for  these  kinds  are 
rather  erratic  in  their 
habits,  and  unless 
steadied  down  a  little 
in  autumn  are  apt  to 
throw  out  growths 
later  on,  which  will 
be  moving  sluggishly 
during  the  winter, 
and  most  likely 
flowerless.  Encou¬ 
rage  them  now,  then, 
and  get  the  growths 
well  finished  while 
there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  warmth 
without  much  fire 
heat  ;  they  will  rest 
naturally  in  winter 
and  come  away 
strongly  in  spring. 

Any  of  the  Moth 
Orchids  that  are 
growing  upon  the 
stages  should  now  be 
suspended  near  the 
roof-glass  if  possible. 

There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  in  the  two 
positions,  as  when 
suspended  the  air  and 
light  reaches  every 
part  of  the  plant,  to 
its  benefit.  I  have, 
in  fact,  seen  a  collec¬ 
tion  that  was  only  in 
very  moderate  health 
restored  to  vigour 
simply  by  being  sus¬ 
pended,  although 
previously  the  plants 
were  only  a  foot  or 
so  from  the  glasp. 

The  pretty  Den- 
drobium  cbrysan- 
thum  will,  by  now, 
be  getting  out  of 
flower,  and  the  plants 
must  be  placed  in  a 
cool  light  house  to  rest  awhile.  It  is  impossible  in  most  cases 
to  prevent  its  growing  in  late  autiimn  or  early  winter,  but  the 
longer  it  rests  previously  the  stouter  the  growths  will  be.  Tne 
plants  should  not  be  repotted  until  after  the  Dew  leads  have  made 
some  progress  and  are  about  to  commence  rooting  on  their  own 
account  ;  if  done  earlier  they  are  apt  to  decay  with  the  least 


OSCIDIUM  LEUCOCHILUM. 


overdose  of  moisture.  D.  phalaenopsis  must  be  kept  well  going 
until  the  flowers  are  opening,  and  after  these  are  past  it,  too,  takes 
a  long  rest. 

Vanda  teres  is  now  well  established  in  the  new  baskets  or 
rafts,  and  growing  very  freely.  Ample  heat  aad  moisture,  and  a 
perfectly  open  and  unshaded  position,  must  now  be  given  it,  the 
syringe  being  freely  plied  about  the  roots  and  leaves  on  hot  days 
at  closing  time.  Old  leggy  specimens  of  Vanda  suavis,  V.  tricolor, 
and  others  may  still  have  attention  in  the  matter  of  lowering 
them  in  their  pots  and  covering  the  air  roots  with  compost.  This 
will  cause  the  latter  to  push  out  laterally,  and  will  materially 
strengthen  the  plants  as  well  as  improving  their  appearance. 

Oncidiam 
leucochllum. 

Experienced 
growers  will  see  here 
an  old  and  popular 
favourite,  one  that 
can  usually  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  and  com¬ 
bines  a  noble  habit 
with  great  beauty  of 
flowers.  The  blos¬ 
soming  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  the 
huge  spikes  of  yel¬ 
lowish-green  flowers 
spotted  with  dark 
brown  are  always 
handsome  and  im¬ 
posing.  Furthermore, 
these  spikes  remain 
fresh  for  several 
weeks.  This  species 
(from  parts  of  Mexico 
and  Guatemala)  re¬ 
quires  intermediate 
house  treatment,  and 
must  have  water 
afforded  to  its  roots 
all  the  year  round. 

Odontoglossums. 

It  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  which 
is  the  most  popular 
genus  of  Orchids  in 
cultivation,  but  in  all 
probability  if  it  were 
possible  to  take  a 
poll  of  the  number  of 
plants  of  each  genus, 
that  the  Odonto¬ 
glossums  would  c  me 
out  very  near  the  top 
of  the  list.  No  one 
who  grows  Orchids 
at  all  can  afford  to  do 
without  0.  crispum 
and  0.  Pescatorei. 
Few  would  care  to 
be  without  the  showy 
0.  grande.  Such 
plants  as  these  are 
welcome  everywhere, 
and  there  are  many 
such  comprised  n 
the  genus.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if 
in  the  whole  lot  there 
is  a  single  species 
that  is  not,  well  worth 
growing,  many  of 
the  smeller  flowered 
sorts  bting  interest¬ 
ing  on  account  of 
their  rich  and  varied 
tints  of  colour. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Orchid  culture  this  love  y  genus  was  in  very 
ill  favour.  If  orchidists  reasoned  at  all  they  must  have  argued  that 
because  a  moderate  amount  of  heat  was  good  for  the  plants  they 
knew  that  inhabited  the  lower  regions  of  the  tropics,  that  therefore 
more  heat  must  be  better,  and  the  poor  Odontoglossums  were  trans¬ 
planted  from  their  high  a'pine  habitats  and  set  in  hothouses  to  stew 
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their  lives  out.  Little  wonder  that  they  scon  died,  or  that  disappointed 
collectors  sent  home  accounts  of  the  beauty  of  these  plan  s  in  their 
native  places  that  were  not  believed  by  disappointed  cultivators  at  home. 

All  this  is  fortunately  changed  for  the  better.  Orchid  growers 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  the  conditions  are  that  the  plants  grow 
under  naturally,  and  to  imitate  these  as  far  as  possible  under  culti¬ 
vation,  with  advantage  to  their  pockets  and  the  plants.  And  this  I 
can  advise  readers  who  aTe  beginners  in  Orchid  culture  to  do.  High 
up  on  the  mountains  of  Peru  and  adjoining  countries,  the  temperature 
does  not  vary  so  much  winter  and  summer  as  in  lower  altitudes,  and 
the  day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal.  Consequently,  while  in 
summer  in  this  country  they  are  likely  to  be  burnt  up  unless  heavily 
shaded,  in  the  winter  they  pine  for  light,  which  is  denied  them  by  cur 
sunless  ski<  s. 

Cool  moist  conditions,  then,  all  the  year  round  with  as  much  air  as 
possible,  according  to  the  season,  is  what  they  delight  in.  Some 
growers  prefer  a  house  with  a  north  aspect  for  them,  owing- to  the 
coolness  of  the  position  in  summer.  At  this  season  it  is  excellent,  but 
in  winter  such  places  are  often  unduly  shaded,  and  therefoie 
unsuitable.  Taking  all  points  into  consideration,  I  contend  that  a 
low  span-roofed  house  running  north  and  south,  or  as  nearly  as  possible, 
is  best  lor  them.  A  sunk  or  excavated  path  allows  headroom  without 
making  the  ridge  too  sharp,  and  is  an  advantage.  With  such  a  house 
as  this  ample  light  is  secured  in  winter,  and  being  small  and  low,  it  is 
easily  kept  shady  and  cool  in  summer. 

The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  frequent 
damping  down  of  the  floor,  the  stages,  and  between  the  plants.  The 
plants  themselves  may  be  lightly  dewed  over  twice  daily  in  hot 
weather,  but  the  water  must  only  be  applied  in  the  form  of  spray  ;  a 
heavy  douche  is  quite  wrong,  as  it  soddens  the  compost,  and  makes  it1 
very  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  requires  water  or  not,  the  surface 
being  often  wet  while  the  lower  compost  is  quite  dry.  And  this  leads 
to  another  point  in  waterir  g  Odontoglossums.  If  the  water  is  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  compost  with  an  ordinary  watering  can,  most  ot 
it  runs  off  to  waste.  A  far  better  plan  is  to  use  a  rose  syringe,  holdir  g 
this  upright  directly  over  the  plants,  and  forcing  the  water  through  it. 

Odontoglossums  do  not  need  a  large  body  of  compost  about  the 
roots  ;  it  is  injurious  to  than,  in  fact,  and  lor  all  small  and  medium 
sized  specimens  an  inch  margin  of  compoBt  between  the  pseudo-bulbs 
and  the  rim  of  the  pot  is  ample.  It  shculd  be  kept  thin,  too,  quite 
two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  pot  being  filled  with  clean  crocks,  and 
plenly  of  loose  pieces  of  this  material  being  mixed  with  the  peat  and 
moss,  fihe  compost  should  be  fhmly  bedded  in  with  a  blunt-pointed 
dibber,  and  a  few  green  growing  pointB  of  sphagnum  placed  in  at 
intervals.  The  constantly  moist  atmosphere  will  insure  this  keeping 
alive  and  growing,  forming  a  dense  cushion  under  the  bulbs,  and 
Inducing  the  free  production  of  rcots. 

These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  0.  crispum  and  similar  habited 
sorts,  but  the  looter  habited  species,  such  as  0.  Edwardi,  will,  of 
course,  need  more  reem — a  larger  pot,  with  rougher  and  more  open 
compost.  Even  0.  grande,  0.  Schlieperianum,  and  0.  Insleayi  and 
their  varieties  when  strong  can  do  with  a  little  more,  but  8aall  er 
weak  specimens  must  be  treated  as  advised  above.  All  are  subject  to 
the  same  class  of  insects,  black  and  yellow  thrips  being  the  most 
troublesome  to  deal  with.  Frequent  spongings  with  a  weak  solution 
of  nicotine  and  occasional  fumigation  are  the  most  ready  means  of 
destroying  the  pests,  and  plants  kept  healthy  and  growing  freely  are 
less  likely  to  be  attacked  tl  an  weak  or  stunted  ones.  The  time  lor 
repotting  varies,  as  in  a  collection  of  plants  all,  even  of  one  species, 
will  not  be  ready  at  once.  The  most  suitable  time  is  when  the  young 
growths  are  about  half  made  up,  and  before  they  commence  Tooting  on 
their  own  account.  From  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
October  is  a  good  time  lor  a  general  potting,  while  any  then  in  flower 
or  forming  the  spikes  may  with  advantage  be  left  until  the  early  spring. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Odontoglossum  Halil. 

Many  persons  seeing  a  poor  form  of  this  species  at  first,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  very  second-rate  kind,  while  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  its  best  forms  it  is  a  remaikably  fine  species.  I  have  on 
several  occasions  had  the  beautiful  yellow-lipped  variety  xantho- 
glossum,  with  spikes  a  yard  in  length,  well  furnished  with  the  hand 
some  blossoms.  I  would  strongly  advise  intending  cultivators  of  this 
species  to  obtain  newly  imported  plants  if  possible,  as  they  come  away 
inuch  more  strongly  than  otters  that  have  been  for  years  in  the 
Orchid  house.  When  obtained  they  should  be  placed  in  moderately 
large  pots  of  crocks  in  a  house  rather  warmer  than  the  Odontoglossum 
house  is  usually  kept.  Signs  of  growth  will  soon  be  apparent,  and  the 
crocks  should  be  watered  daily,  the  plants  also  lightly  dewed  overhead. 
When  they  commence  rooting  place  a  little  rough  peat  and  moss 
about  the  surface  of  the  crocks,  and  the  roots  will  run  in  this  and 
establish  the  plants.  Once  established,  0.  Halli  is  perhaps  the  easiest 
of  all  the  Odontoglots  to  grow,  and  no  trouble  will  be  found  in  getting 
it  to  flower  freely  if  the  usual  conditions  are  kept  up. — H.  E.  R. 
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Wall  and  Water  Gardens.* 

The  decorative  phase  of  gardening  is  yearly  becoming  a  subject  of 
greater  study,  more  variety,  and  of  improved  forms  of  beauty.  Gardening 
ought  to  have  something  of  the  decorative  element  in  every  one  of  it& 
departments,  but  that  cast,  purely  designed  to  produce  beautiful  effects 
from  plant,  tree,  and  shrub  combinations  has  many  more  devotees  than 
the  purely  profitable  sections  can  boast  of.  It  shows  how  great  a  field 
the  operator  or  garden  designer  can  embrace,  when  we  see  here  before 
us  a  handsome  volume  dedicated  entirely  to  a  discussion  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  wall  and  water  gardening,  which  is  but  a  minor  part  of  the  art 
in  its  completeness.  This  phase  of  decorative  endeavour  is  subdivided 
by  the  author  under  a  few  heads,  for  after  all  she  has  but  the  choice  of 
“  The  rock  garden,”  “  The  dry  wall  terrace  garden,”  ponds,  pools,  tanks, 
and  bogs.  Tfcese  parts  of  her  subject  have  been  further  treated 
according  as  the  pond  is  large  or  small,  or  has  other  incidental  and 
individual  characteristics.  ‘‘Tubs  in  small  water  or  bog  gardens” 
furnishes  matter  for  another  of  Miss  Jekyll’s  chapters,  as  do  “Water 
margins  ”  and  “  Water  Lilies.” 

The  first  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  phases  of  “wall”  or 
rock  gardening,  and  treat  largely  on  the  cultural  aspect  demanded  for 
plant-clothed  walls,  situated  it,  may  be,  in  the  shade,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  sun.  How  to  build  a  dry  wall  so  that  plants  may  be 
expected  to  grow  and  thrive  when  planted,  is  ably  explained,  and  the 
author’s  instructions  are  assisted  by  means  of  apt  illustrations.  Mies 
Jekyll  has  written  up  the  subjeot  from  every  point  of  view,  and  her 
endeavour  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  to  wall  and  water  gardening 
that  attention  which  has  been  so  much  absorbed  by  other  decorative 
sections  of  horticulture  and  of  garden  designing.  Written  in  her  free 
and  lucid  style,  and  beautified  on  every  alternate  page  by  handsome 
illustrations,  which  the  author  thoroughly  describes,  this  book  will  be 
found  exceedingly  interesting  and  unquestionably  useful  to  both  gardeners 
and  their  employers.  A  complete  index  accompanies  the  pages,  which 
number  177.  It  is  unnecessary  to  praise  the  general  appearance  and 
quality  in  this  respect,  of  a  “  Country  Life  ”  publication. 

Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing.1- 

Like  Mr.  Walter  P.  Wright’s  other  books  on  practical  gardening,, 
the  one  now  under  consideration  is  pregnant  with  important  details 
necessary  to  be  understood  for  successful  practice  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees,  fruit  bushes,  and  plants  of  an  edible  fruit.bearing  nature. 
Mr.  Wright  wastes  neither  the  space  in  his  pages  nor  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  his  reader.  What  he  haB  to  say  he  says  clearly,  precisely, 
and  interestingly.  With  an  abundance  of  woodcuts  at  his  disposal,  he 
has  been  saved  the  need  of  furnishing  much  ambiguous  description. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  readers  of  books  on  practical  subjects^nowadays 
demand,  or  at  least  greatly  appreciate,  those  publications  wherein  the 
author’s  text  is  freely  assisted  by  simple  yet  comprehensive  illustrations. 
The  author  of  “  Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing  ”  has  devoted  his 
opening  chapter,  most  wisely  as  we  think,  to  a  consideration  of  how  best 
to  utilise  space — that  is,  superficial  ground  space  and  wall  surface.  He 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  forms  of  fruit  trees,  and  makes  it  his 
object  to  emphasise  those  which  he  concludes  to  be  best  for  the  several 
purposes.  The  operations  of  pruning,  planting,  grafting,  manuring  are 
discussed  ;  and  selections  of  Apples,  Pears,  stone  fruits,  and  bush  fruits 
are  provided. 

Outdoor  fruits  are  not  alone  treated  of;  there  are  chapters 
exclusively  devoted  to  Grapes  and  Melons.  Again,  the  Medlar, 
Mulberry,  and  Blackberry  are  not  forgotten,  though,  of  course,  only 
a  very  few  lines  are  expended  on  either  the  Medlar  or  Mulberry.  The 
Blackberry  is  more  fortunate,  |and,  indeed,  here  Mr.  Wright  vents  a 
portion  of  his  satiric  humour.  The  remedies  against  insects  and  fungi 
are  numerous,  and  a  few  are  but  little  known.  Thus  we  have  here 
“  soaparite,”  a  coined  word  which  applies  to  paraffin  emulsion  ; 

“  sulpotide,”  sulphide  of  potassium  and  water,  besides  “carbarn”  and 
“  sulpharite.”  The  tone  of  freshness,  and  the  quaint  expressions 
running  through  the  book  adds  much  to  its  readableness  and  interest. 

We  find  no  reference  to  the  Japanese  Wineberry  nor  the  Loganberry, 
but  thu  author  warns  his  readers  against  troubling  about  the  so-called 
Strawberry -Raspberry.  There  is  a  rumour  of  another  novelty  in  hardy 
fruits,  to  wit,  the  MacDonald  berry,  and  about  all  of  these  we  may  bear 
when  “  Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing  ”  reaches  a  seoond  edition. 
In  his  remarks  on  “  Large  Vines  and  Record  Bunches,”  the  author  omits 
to  mention  the  famous  Vine  of  Auchmore,  near  Killin,  which  surely 
has  been  often  enough  brought  to  notice.  The  number  of  pages 
embraces  152  (7^  inches  by  5  inches),  consisting  of  stout  paper,  smooth, 
but  not  too  glossy,  the  typography  being  clear  and  pleasant  to  read. 
We  prophesy  great  success  for  &  book  so  cheap  and  useful. 


*  Wall  and  Water  Gardens,  by  Gertrude  Jekyll.  “  Country  Life  ”  Library. 
Messrs.  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.,  12s.  6d.  nett. 

f  Pictorial  Practical  Fruit  Growing.  By  Walter  P.  Wright :  Cassell  and 
Company,  Ltd.  Price  Is. 
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Notes  on  Nymphaeas. 

Some  of  the  new  Nympbseas  seem  to  be  not  wanting  in  private 
'manners  and  customs,  occasionally  of  an  undesit  able  nature  ;  and  as 
also  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  do  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  the 
best  and  most  desirable,  a  lew  notes  on  their  habits  and  culture  may 
bi  useful.  It  is  well  to  remember  at  the  outset  that  these  plants  will 
grow  and  flower  much  better  in  good  sod — strong  loam — than  they  will 
,  iu  mere  sandy  mud,  the  washings  of  a  stream  in  light  soil.  That  the 
water  should  be  as  staznant  as  possible  compatible  with  a  maintenance 
of  the  same  he;ght  in  hot  dry  weather  ;  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  to  the  sun,  free  from  injurious  insects,  birds,  or  water  rats  ; 
and  that  the  Laydekeri  and  smaller  varieties  should  be  grown  in  less 
than  a  foot  of  water,  and  the  Marliacea  and  more  robust  plants  should 
have  rather  a  greater  depth. 

N.  Aurora  is  generally  highly  praised,  and  c  msidered  rare.  I  do 
not  recommend  it;  the  flowers  are  small  and  short  petalled,  not  a  very 
attractive  colour,  and  not  v>  ry  treely  produce!.  Tnat  they  change  in 
colour  each  day — a  custom  for  which  the  variety  is  recommended— is 
true,  but  all  the  reds  and  pinks,  ex  ept,  perhaps,  the  true  Marliaceas, 
•do  this.  The  foliage  is  plentiful  and  prettily  marked,  but  not  large. 

N.  Ellisiana  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best  of  the  dark  or  crimson 
Nymphaeas.  It  is  not,  1  suppose  (for  it  is  only  with  thoroughly 
<  stabished  plants  that  one  can  judge  of  this),  so  large  as  gloriosa  or 
William  Fa'coner,  but  is  a  brighter  and  more  dazzli;  g  colour  than 
either.  The  flowers  on  the  third  day,  when  the  stamens  bend 
inward*,  are  of  a  wonderful  colour  in  the  centre,  very  bright  crimson 
with  a  suspicion  of  o  ange.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mons.  Latour  Marliac 
said,  that  the  flower,  even  at  a  distance,  shines  like  a  ruby  upon  the 
water.  It  is  a  pretty  good  grower,  and  can  do  with  deeper  water  than 
.  the  Laydekeri  varieties. 

N.  gloriosa  is  still  very  expensive,  and  my  plant  has  been  in  my 
possession  little  more  than  a  year,  but  it  has  done  very  well.  The 
.flower  seems  about  the  same  size  as  the  newer  and  also  expensive 
William  Falconer,  which  I  have  seen  but  have  not  got,  and  not  quiie 
so  dark  but  a  little  brighter.  It  seems  decidedly  free-flowering,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  flowers  of  well-established  plants  in  good  soil 
are  magnificent. 

N.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  now  well  known,  and  if  size  is  not  required  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  best.  The  flowers  change  in  colour  fiom 
•quite  a  light  pink  to  crimson.  It  is  very  free-flowering,  and  will  do 
in  comparatively  shallow  water.  L  lilacea  I  have  not  yet  flowered. 
L.  purpurata  is  of  a  distinct  purple  tint  when  grown  strong  at  its  best, 
but  this  colour  is  not  so  attractive  as  that  of  L.  rosea. 

N.  lucida  is  a  prettily  shaped  flower,  and  appears  to  be  a  good 
grower,  though  one  of  my  plants  “  went  back  ”  in  a  mysterious 
manner.  The  foliage  is  prettily  marked,  but  the  variety  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  free-flowering. 

N.  Marliacea  albida  is  indeed  a  fine  plant  and  a  flue  flower  ;  the 
leaves  are  magnificent,  and  with  me  the  finest  have  a  tendency  to 
•curl  and  form  a  rim  round  the  edge  like  the  Victoria  regia.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  look  into  one  of  these  great  white  flowers,  for  pure  white 
in  flowers  seems  always  an  attraction. 

N.  M.  carnea  and  rosea  are  identical  with  albida  in  growth,  foliage 
and  manners,  and  are  only  distinguishable  from  each  other  in  the 
finest  blooms  an!  on  the  closest  inspection,  when  a  little  more  pink 
can  be  found  in  rosea.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  for  any 
amateur  to  grow  both  of  these.  The  pink  tinge  is  most  pronounced 
at  the  base  of  the  petals,  the  tips  being  white. 

N.  Marliacea  chromatella  has,  in  the  three  plants  I  have,  quite 
different  manners.  It  has  coloured  and  marked  foliage,  and  the  leaves 
are  not  so  large,  but  there  appear  to  be  too  many  of  them.  It  is 
with  me  a  strong  grower,  but  a  shy  one  to  flower.  It  may  be 
owing  to  the  poverty  of  my  soil,  but  a  number  of  shoots  which  start 
from  the  mud,  intending  apparently  to  be  flowers,  lose  heart  on  the  way, 
and  so  come  to  neither  one  thing  or  the  other,  but  ridiculous  little 
abortions  of  curled  leaves.  It  is  a  pity,  as  the  flowep,  which  is  a 
good  though  pale  yellow,  not  so  large  as  the  Marliaceas  hitherto 
mentioned,  seems  at  present  to  be  the  only  yellow  outside  the 
N.  odorata  group  which  I  canoot  grow. 

N.  M.  flammea  is  the  only  one  of  the  red  Marliaceas  that  I  have 
flowered  at  present,  and  that  not  strong  enough  to  pass  judgment 
upon.  At  present  it  seems  to  have  no  pretension  to  flame  colour,  and 
the  plant  seems  quite  unlike,  in  power  of  growth,  the  three  Marliaceas 
first  mentioned.  N.  Robinsoni  is  a  beautiful  bright  dark  red,  and  a 
finely  shaped  flower.  At  present  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  as  second 
only  to  Ellisiana  in  brightness  and  depth  of  colour.  It  seems  robust, 
but  not  likely  to  approach  the  great  Marliaceas  in  size  and  growth,  and 
would  do  probably  well  in  shallower  water  with  the  Laydekeri  group. 

N.  Seignoureti  seems  of  much  the  same  hibit  of  growth  as  the 
last  named,  but  the  flowers,  cream-coloured  passing  to  pink,  are  at 
present  small  with  me,  and  attract  but  little  attention  amongst  the 
larger  and  brighter-coloured  varieties  It  should  be  noticed  that,  as 


it  is  with  Roses,  the  flowers  will  not  come  of  their  true  distinctive 
shades  or  even  shapes  till  the  plant  is  strong  and  the  bloom*  full 
sized.  Many  of  the  red  ones  will  seem  to  come  all  alike  at  first.  As 
with  other  flowers,  it  is  b  st  to  pick  off  the  earliest  buds  as  soon  as 
they  come  through  the  mud,  and  the  past  flowers  as  soon  as  they  fail 
to  open  in  the  sunshine.  I  give  only  my  own  experience,  and  others 
may  be  able  to  correct  me. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Figs  Onder  Glass. 


Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  trees  may  be  placed  outdoors 
when  the  wood  is  ripe  ;  but  they  must  not  be  so  treated  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  this,  keeping  them  under  glass  with  a  free  circulation  of 
air.  These  are  important  matters  in  which  the  cultivator  will  need  to 
exercise  judgment.  In  either  case  encourage  surface  roots  by  dressings 
of  manure  and  rough  loam  in  equal  parts,  adding  a  sixth  of  old  mortar 
rubbish  and  a  sprinkling  of  dissolved  bones  and  wood  ashes  in  equal 
parts.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  trees  placed  outdoors  that 
they  do  not  root  from  the  base  of  the  pots.  Cut  off  all  roots  that  have 
passed  into  the  plunging  material,  top-dress,  after  which  give  a  good 
watering,  and  they  will  only  need  water  afterwards  sufficient  to  keep 
the  foliage  in  health.  Where  trees  have  to  be  bought,  orders  should 
be  placed.  Tne  trees  should  have  stems  about  a  foot  high,  and  well- 
formed  heads,  with  the  growth  fairly  thin,  and  the  wood  ripened  to 
the  points  of  the  shoots.  The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Early 
Violet,  St.  John’s,  and  Brown  Turkey. 

Unsatisfactory  Trees — Where  the  trees  grow  rampantly  and 
produce  thin  crops  of  fruit,  root-pruning  should  be  resorted  to, 
confining  the  roots  to  a  narrow  border  of  3  to  4  feet  width.  A  trench 
taken  out  at  this  distance  from  the  stem  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
will  most  assuredly  check  the  tendency  to  a  late  growth  and  assist 
in  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  more  particularly  if  the  growths  are 
thinly  disposed,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots,  instead  of  being  closely 
tied  in,  are  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  glass.  If  the  drainage  be 
defective  it  will  be  necessary  to  lift  the  treei  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  commence  falling,  and  replant  in  fresh  soil.  Place  in 
9  to  12  inches  of  drainage,  rou  'h  at  the  bottom  and  smallest  at  top, 
and  on  this  lay  3  inches  thickne  s  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  freed  of  old 
laths  and  other  pieces  of  wood,  smashed,  and  sifted  with  a  J-inch 
sieve,  using  that  remaining  in  the  sieve,  the  finer  particles  being 
mixed  with  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  one-sixth.  A  3-inch  drain  should 
be  provided,  with  proper  tall  and  outlet  to  carry  off  superfluous  water. 
Turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be  rather  strong  than  light,  forms  a  suitable 
compost,  adding  to  it  the  one-sixt’n  of  old  mortar  rubbish  before 
mentioned,  and  a  bushel  of  ground  coprolites  to  every  cartload  of  loam. 
In  replanting  ram  the  compost,  well  incorporated,  thoroughly  about 
the  roots,  spreading  them  evenly  well  up  to  the  surface,  and  with 
soil  between  each  layer,  so  as  not  to  have  all  the  roots  together.  This 
will  insure  steady  progressive  growth,  short-jointed  fruitful  wood,  a 
solidified  compost  duly  supplied  with  nutrient  elements,  securing,  with 
judicioiis  ventilation  and  management,  solidified  growth  and  large, 
heavy  fruit.  Should  the  drainage  be  good,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
detach  the  roots  as  advised,  confine  the  roots  to  the  narrow  border,  and 
remove  sonn  of  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  supplying  a  top¬ 
dressing  with  the  soil  above  stated. — Grower. 


Nerves  in  Plants. —  Wordsworth’s  lines,  says  the  “Daily 
Chronicle,”  regarding  the  faith  that  believes  in  the  enjoyment  by 
the  plant  of  the  air  it  breathes  may  find,  perchance,  some  far-off 
justification — one  dare  not  say  confirmation  as  yet — in  the  researches 
of  Dr.  B.  Nemec,  who  has  published  a  learned  treatise  on  the  manner 
in  which  plants  are  capable  of  transmitting  impulses  or  stimuli  through 
their  bodies  from  one  part  or  organ  to  another.  Dr.  Nemec  thinks  he 
has  discovered  certain  speoial  features  in  the  living  matter  of  cells 
which  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  plants  possess  structures 
corresponding  to  the  nerve  fibres  of  animals.  The  researches  of  Sir  J. 
Bur  don  Sanderson  long  ago  proved  that  the  movements  of  the  Venus’ 
Ply-trap’s  leaves  gave  much  the  same  electrical  reactions  as  do  musoular 
movements  in  the  animal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  be  the 
exact  source  of  the  movements,  it  is  to  the  living  matter  (or  protoplasm) 
of  the  plant  that  we  must  look  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  seat  of  the 
action.  In  old  days  it  was  believed  that  each  cell  of  a  plant  was 
completely  shut  off  from  all  its  neighbour-cells.  Now  we  know  that, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  living  matter  of  the  plant  is 
continuous  in  its  nature.  Fine  threads  of  protoplasm  pass  through  the 
oell-walls,  and  bring  the  various  series  of  cells  into  close  connection. 
There  is  nothing  inconceivable,  therefore,  in  the  notion  that  certain 
threads  of  living  matter  may  develop  the  funotior  performed  by  nerves 
in  animals,  that  of  conveying  stimuli.  When,  too,  we  learn  that  a 
sensitive  plant  can  be  rendered  insensible  by  making  it  respire  ether, 
the  argument  can  be  drawn  closer  for  the  identity  of  animal  and  plant 
sensation. 
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Dwarf  Chrysanthemums. 

Plants  growing  in  4|-inch  pots,  from  9  inches  to  18  inches  high, 
and  carrying  one  lull-sized  bloom,  are  not  so  often  seen  as  their  merits 
deserve,  and  they  are  certainly  well  worthy  of  what  little  attention 
they  require  in  producing  thtm.  They  further  show  how  adaptable 
the  Chrysanthemum  is  for  purposes  of  decoration.  These  miniature 
plants  are  well  suited  for  indoor  vase  decoration,  lor  standing  on  the 
side  stages  of  the  conservatory  where  dwarf  plants  only  are  required, 
and  for  the  marginal  line  of  groups  arranged  for  effect  at  the  autumn 
exhibitions.  From  the  first  to  the  last  week  in  August  is  the  time  to 
take  the  cuttings.  If  they  are  inserted  sooner  the  plants  are  apt  to 
get  too  tall,  and  if  taken  much  later  the  flowers  are  necessarily 
smaller.  [Where  Chrysanthemums  are  grown  for  the  production  of 
large  blocms  some  of  the  points  are  almost  sure  to  be  broken  off  by 
various  causes  about  the  time  stated,  as  for  instance  heavy  rains,  high 
winds,  and  birds  alighting  on  them,  the  shoots  at  this  stage  being  veiy 
brittle.  Such  shoots  should  be  formed  into  cuttings  4  inches  long  ; 
some  may  be  6  inches  long.  Dibble  them  firmly  into  sandy  soil, 
using  pots  inches  in  diameter,  water  well  to  settle  the  soil  securely 
about  the  cuttings,  plunge  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  shading  them 
carefully  from  the  sun,  syringe  the  foliage  every  afternoon  of  fine  dayp, 
and  by  keeping  the  frame  nearly  close  roots  will  be  formed  in  about  a 
month,  when  more  air  should  be  afforded,  increasing  the  supply  until 
the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure  without  flagging.  The  best  position 
for  them  at  that  stage  of  their  growth  is  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  frame  with  a  southern  exposure.  When  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  shift  the  plants  into  pots  of  the  size  named,  using  rich 
soil  and  potting  firmly.  Another  system  of  producing  cuttings  like 
that  previously  described  may  be  too  haphazard  to  depend  upon. 
Where  plants  are  grown  on  the  “big  bloom”  system  with  thre: 
shoots,  allow  them  to  carry  four  instead,  and  when  the  buds  form  on 
the  shoots  towards  the  end  of  August  the  extra  shoot  can  be  topped 
and  the  cuttings  inserted.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  same  branch  is 
cut  off  the  plant  will  be  none  the  worse  for  growing  four  branches 
instead  of  three.  Where  a  large  number  of  dwarf  plants  are  required 
the  following  is  a  good  method  of  preparing  the  stock. 

Insert  cuttings  of  desirable  varieties.  Any  of  the  Japanese  section 
that  are  not  weak  in  growth  nor  have  weakly  peduncles  are  suitable, 
preference  being  given  perhaps  to  such  varieties  as  all  the  members  of 
the  Carnot  family,  also  any  with  a  semi-weeping  habit  of  petal,  in  the 
usual  way  early  in  January.  Pot  the  plants  as  required;  do  not  top 
them,  but  train  up  four  shoots  from  each  plant  at  the  first  break, 
removing  all  other  side  branches  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Secure  the 
plants  to  one  stake  during  their  growth.  When  the  bloom  buds 
form,  as  they  wili  at  the  time  named,  cut  off  the  points,  inseit  their, 
and  treat  as  advised  for  the  others. — E.  M. 

- <-♦*» - - 

Bulbs  and  their  Culture. 

( Continued  from  'page  170.) 

For  providing  an  early  display  of  forced  flowers,  both  private 
gardeners  and  market  growers  depena  upon  pretty  much  the  same 
varieties  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissus,  simply  because  only  a 
few  known  sorts  can  be  fully  relied  upon.  There  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  selection  suitable  for  each  class  of 
grower  in  regard  to  the  production  of  flowers  during  February,  March, 
and  April.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  private  grower  aims  at 
procuring  choice  up-to-date  varieties,  which  produce  superior  ana 
uncommon  flowers,  because  the  owners  of  good  gardens  usually  like 
to  see  in  them  a  choicer  variety  of  flowers  than  are  generally  met  with 
in  markets  and  shops. 

The  market  grower,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  his  selection  to  those 
varieties  which  are  likely  to  prove  profitable.  He  knows  that  the 
general  public  prefers  certain  decided  colours,  and,  that  as  bulb 
growers  largely  increase  their  stock  of  the  varieties  in  the  greatest 
demand,  such  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  whereas  the  high 
price  asked  for  bulbs  of  new  varieties  allows  the  market  grower 
but  little  chance  of  making  a  profit  out  of  them,  except  in  rare 
instances.  It  should,  however,  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
flowers  of  new  varieties,  which  are  a  decided  improvement  on  older 
ones,  are  in  great  demand  on  the  markets  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
procured  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  growers  are  therefore  often  ready  to 


speculate  in  the  purchase  of  choice  bulbs  before  their  (price  comes 
down  to  the  usual  figure  of  the  market  man. 

For  midseason  and  late  supplies  of  Tulips  the  maiket  grower 
depends  principally  upon  the  following  varieties : — Due  Van  Thol, 
scarlet,  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  season,  and 
Vesuvius,  another  good  scarlet.  I  have  tried  several  of  the  more 
expensive  scarlets,  but  find  they  do  not  generally  s  ell  well.  Yellow 
Prince  is  par  excellence  for  market  work,  and  it  is  more  largely  grown 
than  any  other  yellow  ;  California  and  Canary  Bird  are  also  good,  but 
at  present  they  are  too  dear.  Chrysolora  is  too  uncertain  for  forcing, 
and  I  strongly  advise  all  growers  to  fight  shy  of  it.  La  Reine, 
White  Pottebakker,  L’lmmacule,  and  White  Swan  will  give  a  good 
succession  of  whites  throughout  the  season.  Cottage  Maid  and 
Proserpine  are  good  rose  and  pink  varieties.  The  red  and  gold  Keizers 
Kroon,  by  reason  of  its  great  size  and  attractiveness,  always  sells  well, 
and  I  know  of  no  better  orange  coloured  variety  than  Ltonarda  Vinci. 
Thomas  Moore,  apricot,  when  well  grown  so  as  to  bring  out  its  true 
colour,  is  an  unique  flower  which  sells  readily,  and  is  also  a  great 
favourite  in  private  establishments,  but  when  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull 
colour,  as  they  sometimes  are  if  forced  too  hard,  they  are  a  decided 
libel  on  the  real  Thomas  Moore. 

Doubles  are  not,  as  a  rule,  largely  grown  except  for  late  flowering. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best : — Gloria  Solis,  brown  and  yellow  ; 
Rex  rubrorum,  scarlet ;  Tournesol,  red  and  yellow  ;  La  Candeur, 
white  ;  Le  Blason,  rose  and  white ;  and  Rosina,  pink.  Parrot  Tulips 
are  not  usually  profitable  for  pot  culture,  became  they  do  not  bear 
forcing  well,  and  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  the  open  air  almost 
as  early  as  from  bulbs  in  pots  when  the  latter  are  brought  on  in  cool 
structures.  Everybody  should,  however,  grow  Parrot  Tulips  in  the 
open  air.  Every  variety  I  have  seen  is  worth  growing,  but  Perfecta 
(yellow,  red  stripes),  is  a  general  favourite. 

The  above  selection  is  the  one  I  recommend  for  market  purposes, 
and  all  the  varieties  are  also  well  adapted  for  growing  in  private 
garaens  to  supply  large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  or  pot  plants,  but  in 
addition  the  following  choicer  varieties  should  be  grown  when  the 
expense  can  be  incuried.  Due  Van  Thol  Cochineal,  vermilion ; 
Albion,  white;  Couleur  Ponceau,  bronze  scarlet  ;  Donna  Maria, 
striped  ;  Le  Matelas,  bright  pink ;  Orphir  d’Or,  yellow  ;  Vermilion 
Brilliant,  scented ;  Prince  of  Austria,  orange  scarlet ;  and  Bride  of 
Haarlem,  striped.  Darwin  Tulips  are  good  for  late  work,  as  their 
quaintly  marked  flowers  are  always  admired.  Bierens  de  Haan, 
violet  and  rose;  Gordons,  red;  Glory,  dark  brown;  Gustave  Dor6, 
rose  ;  and  Madame  Grignan,  rose  and  white,  are  all  fine  varieties. 

For  bedding  purposes  it  is  wise  to  relv  upon  sorts  sent  out  in 
separate  colours,  which  are  guaranteed  by  firms  of  repute  to  flower 
simultaneously,  as  it  is  most  disappointing  to  have  some  varieties 
flowering  in  advance  of  others.  A  similar  course  should  also  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  Hyacinths  intended  for  bedding,  as  firms  who 
have  made  a  specialty  of  selecting  send  out  collections  which  are  the 
result  of  years  of  study. 

Hyacinths  when  grown  in  pots  usually  flower  at  a  time  when  other 
flowers  are  none  too  plentiful,  and  for  that  reason  they  deserve  to  be 
largely  grown  in  private  establishments.  For  market  purposes  they 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  very  profitable  things  to  grow.  Except  for 
exhibition  purposes  it  iB  not  wise  to  grow  a  large  number  of  varieties, 
as  there  are  certain  kinds  which  are  superior  to  others  of  the  same 
colour,  and  the  singles  are,  as  a  rule,  more  attractive  than  doubles. 
Here  is  a  selection  which  I  think  will  satisfy  the  majority  of  growers, 
certainly  they  will  provide  a  good  display. 

Red  and  rose. — Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Charles  Dickens,  grand  ;  Grand 
Vainqueur,  Howard,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Percy,  Moreno,  and  Norma. 
White. — Alba  superbissima,  Blanchard,  Baroness  Van  Tuyll,  La 
Candeur,  one  of  the  best ;  La  Belle  Blanch isseuse,  La  Grandesse, 
Leviathan,  Mary  Stuart, ^Voltaire,  and  Paix  de  l’Europe.  Single  blue . — 
Baron  Van  Tuyll,  Beauty  of  Hillegom,  Blondin,  one  of  the  best; 
Charles  Dickens,  King  of  the  Blues,  and  Masterpiece.  Single  yellow. — 
Bird  of  Paradise,  King  of  Holland,  orange  yellow ;  King  of  Yellows, 
and  L’Or  d'Australie. 

Among  the  large  number  of  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  catalogued  there 
are  many  which,  although  high  in  price,  are  by  no  means  so  showy  as 
the  more  plentiful  varieties,  but  every  variety  enumerated  in  the 
above  lists  I  know  from  experience  to  be  of  a  “  taking  ”  colour. 

Wabick.  (To  be  concluded.) 


Saglttarla  japonlca  fl.-pl. — The  figure  on  page  219  represents 
parts  of  a  sturdy  plant  of  this  very  attractive  aquatio  exhibit  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Eeq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson,  V.M.H.),  on 
August  13th  in  the  Drill  Hall.  We  prefer  the  oommon  Sagittaria 
(Arrowhead),  with  its  beautiful  single  flowerB  and  central  mass  of 
purplish  anthers.  The  variety  flowered  from  Gunnersbury  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  density  and  “doubleness”  of  the  blooms.  Where  this 
plant  grows  luxuriantly  and  flowered  abundantly  its  effect  amongst 
other  and  commoner  aquatics  is  quite  outstanding.  Being  truly  double, 
the  mode  of  propagation  is  mostly  by  division.  It  is  hardy. 
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The  Pear. 

Thk  flavour  of  fruits  has  been  a  subject  that  has,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  gardening  records,  more  or  less  engrossed  the  attention  of 
cultivators ;  and  although  there  is  no  lack  of  connoisseurs,  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  have  attempted  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
cause  whereby  fruits  of  the  same  variety  should  differ  in  flavour 
when  grown  under  similar  circumstances.  Yet  that  it  does  so  is  an 
unquestionable  fact ;  and  some  of  the  cases  are  so  self-evident  that  a 
few  examples  will  suffice  to  define  what  is  hereby  meant  by  the  term 
“  inexplicable,”  or,  in  plain  language,  a  case  where  a  reason  for  the 
anomaly  is  difficult  to  assign. 

Open  Standard  or  Wall  Tree. 

In  an  orchard  on  grass  of  mixed  Apple  and  Pear  trees  we  have 
several  large  trees  of  the  Marie  Louise  Pear,  which  in  favourable 

# 


question  for  which  the  following  suggestion  may,  perhaps,  supply  an 
answer. 

Assuming  the  soil  on  which  both  the  open  standard  and  wall  trees 
above  alluded  to  are  growing,  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
fruit-bearing  Pear  tree  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so),  we 
have  here  a  manifest  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  pruning  and 
managing  a  fruit  tree.  The  wall  trees,  of  course,  receive  the  usual 
summer  and  winter  treatment;  while  the  standards  have  had  nothing 
whatever  done  to  them  except  thinning-out  the  branches  more  or  less 
severely  once  in  six  years  or  so,  and  gathering  the  fruit  when  ready. 
With  regard  to  the  certainties  of  a  crop  I  can  say  but  little,  the  one 
being  as  good  as  the  other  ;  and  I  have  never  Been  much  on  the  wall 
trees  when  the  other  failed,  so  we  must  not  deduce  much  from  that, 
but  consider  the  causes  of  the  one  being  so  much  better  flavoured  than 
the  other  ;  and  my  opinion  on  this  point  is  that  all  the  wall  tree  fruit 
is  overfed.  The  tree  being  denuded  of  branches  and  shoots  to  a  great 
extent,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  to  make  it  conform  to  the 


SAG1TTARIA  JAPONICA  FL.  PL.  (See  page  218.) 


seasons  bear  well,  the  fruit  being  much  smaller  and  more  russetty 
than  the  same  kind  trained  to  eastern,  northern,  or  western  walls ; 
but  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter  in  flavour — so  much  so, 
that  some  have  doubted  their  being  the  same  variety.  But  the 
difference  is  entirely  due  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grown, 
for  they  were  originally  from  the  same  stock.  Another  variety  of 
Pear,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  is  exactly  the  same;  large,  fine-looking 
fruit  grown  on  the  walls  being  inferior  in  point  of  flavour  to  the  same 
when  grown  on  open  standards,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  being  much 
smaller.  Now,  these  examples  are  difficult  to  understand  on  the 
generally  received  notions  that  cultivation,  training,  and  other  judicious 
management  tend  to  produce  good  fruit.  Certainly  it  is  a  finer-looking 
fruit  than  the  other;  but  being  obtained  at  a  much  greater  cost,  in 
smaller  quantities,  and  of  inferior  quality,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
Is  it  prudent  to  plant  Pears  against  a  wall?  To  this  a  qualified 
answer  must  be  given.  At  such  a  placjs  as  this  (Haddington),  most 
certainly  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  either  of  the  kinds  above 
mentioned ;  but  at  a  place  less  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Pears  as 
open  standard  trees  it  may  be  different.  Still,  the  question  has  to  be 
asked,  Why  are  the  fruit  on  the  walls  so  much  inferior  to  the 
standards,  the  soil  and  climate  being  the  same?  This  involves  a 


situation  it  is  placed  in,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  being  seldom  proportionate 
to  the  activity  of  a  vigorous  root,  an  undue  amount  of  food  is  forced 
into  the  cells  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  swelled  beyond  its  proper  proportion, 
while  sugar  and  the  other  items  constituting  flavour  are  not  furnished 
in  a  like  ratio  ;  hence  a  full-grown  but  indifferently  flavoured  fruit  is 
the  result. 

Perhaps  someone  will  urge  that  the  greater  amount'  of  air  the 
standard-grown  fruit  receives  is  the  cause  of  its  merit.  This  may, 
perhaps,  have  something  to  do  with  it  ;  but  1  am  still  of  opinion  that 
when  a  fruit  grows  really  well  in  a  state  of  nature,  its  quality  is  rarely 
improved  by  cultivation,  especially  when  such  severe  measures  are 
adopted  as  those  taken  by  the  dresser  of  the  wall-grown  Pear  tree, 
cutting  off,  as  he  does,  nine-tenths  or  more  of  each  season’s  growth 
every  year.  Some  fruits  may  benefit  by  a  treatment  of  this  kind,  but 
1  have  much  doubt  of  the  Pear  doing  so,  as  some  consideration  is 
always  due  to  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree  operaied  on  j  and  when 
we  know  that  the  Pear  in  a  wild  state  assumes  an  almost  forest  tree 
character,  we  must  pause  ere  we  seek  to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of 
a  dwarf.  Fruit  it  may  bear  in  such  a  condition,  and  such  fruit  may 
now  and  then  assume  a  more  or  less  unnatural  character,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  paucity  of  its  numbers  ;  but  its  true  character  can 
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be  hardly  developed  in  so  limited  a  space,  and  either  extraordinarily 
overgrown  specimens  or  sickly  diseased  ones  will  be  the  result  where 
Nature  has  not  been  consulted  in  its  production. 

The  above  case  is  not  the  only  one  of  a  like  nature  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Many  yeats  ago  a  new  garden  was  formed  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  hothouses  were  intended  to  have 
b?en  built,  but  something  occurred  to  prevent  their  being  put  up  at 
tne  time,  and  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  gardener,  who  had  planted  the 
other  walls  with  trees  suitable  to  their  respective  places,  planted  some 
dwarf  Ribston  Pippin  Apples  against  the  south  wall  intended  for 
Grape  houses,  expecting  they  would  be  removed  the  following  year. 
Cut  delay  after  delay  in  the  building  of  the  hothouses  occurred  until 
the  trees  came  into  bearing,  and  most  beautiful  fruit  was  the  result — 
fruit  that  carried  off  the  prizo  at  a  provincial  show,  and,  I  believe, 
would  have  done  so  at  a  metropolitan  one  also  by  its  appearance  ;  but 
this  fruit  was  of  indifferent  flavour;  the  place  was  in  a  certain  sense 
too  good  for  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  south  of  Europe  is  too 
mild  and  warm  for  the  Apple  in  general.  Some  other  instances  of  a 
like  nature  might  be  adduced  ;  but  as  my  object  was  merely  to  call 
attention  to  the  Pear,  it  is  needless  recording  more. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  soils  and  situations  less  favourable 
to  the  Pear  than  here,  the  differences  between  the  open  standard 
and  wall-grown  Pear  might  not  be  the  same  as  it  is  here  ;  but  where 
it  Is  similarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  that  fruit,  I  expect  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  A  healthy  aged  Pear  tree  is  in  a  more  natural 
condition  to  bear  good  fruit  than  one  that  is  continually  undergoing 
amputation  of  full  three-fourths  of  its  entire  framework.  A  gouty 
habit  may  tend  to  swell  the  fruit  of  the  latter  to  an  unnatural  sizs, 
but  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  sugary  matter  which  gives  flavour 
and  quality  to  it,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  some  other  fruits  that  are  more 
gross  feeders,  atmospheric  influences  being  also  at  work  in  both  cases 
alike ;  but  as  the  Pear  is  not  generally  regarded  a  gross  feeder,  it  is 
less  likely  to  run  into  that  condition  in  the  enlargement  of  the  fruit  as 
it  is  to  fail  in  producing  that  perfect  one  which  meets  the  palate  of 
the  connoisseur.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  finest- 
looking  fruit  are  not  always  the  best  flavoured,  Pears  especially  being 
more  deceptive  in  this  respect  than  other  fruit*. — J.  R. 


Draycot  House,  Chippenham. 

Draycot  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive,  heavily  timbered, 
and  beautifully  undulating  deer  park,  and,  unlike  many  similarly  large 
mansions,  has  its  outer  walls  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  sweetly  scented 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trailing  plants,  notably  the  Wistaria  and 
Honeysuckle,  both  of  which  flourish  wonderfully.  These  produce  in 
their  season  a  great  wealth  of  blossom,  that  must  pervade  the  rooms 
with  pleasant  perfume  through  the  open  windows.  For  some  years 
Draycot  has  been  the  residence  of  H.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  and  during 
that  time  many  important  improvements  have  been  carried  out, 
particularly  since  Mr.  Bible  has  been  in  charge  of  the  gardens  and 
grounds.  The  latter  are  much  diversified  in  character,  there  being 
shady  woodland  walks,  extensive  lakes  and  rivulets,  open  lawns  with 
fine  specimen  trees,  and  a  wealth  of  flowering  shrubs,  Roses,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  latter  have  not  been  long  planted  in  quantity, 
but  such  growth  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and,  needless  to  say, 
the  flowers  of  varyi  g  kinds  were  superb.  Roses,  too,  included 
rambling  sorts  and  dwarf  kinds,  Tea,  Noisette,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
in  great  quantity  and  magnificent  quality,  the  favourite  Maman 
Cochet  at  the  time  of  my  visit  being  in  superb  form.  The  Rose  and 
herbaceous  garden  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  house  and 
kiichen  gardens,  the  latter  flowers  skirting  the  outer  boundary  of 
the  lawn  in  serpentine  borders.  Rose  beds  of  informal  shapes  have  the 
greensward  as  a  foil ;  flowering  shrubs  have  large  beds  set  apart  for 
them,  in  which  Rambler  Roses  are  planted  here  and  there,  and  allowed 
to  scramble  over  the  heads  of  other  trees  at  their  own  discretion. 
Needless  to  say,  the  effect  from  every  point  of  vantage  is  very  fine. 

The  woodlands  are  sufficiently  dense  to  give  a  beneficent  shade, 
but  net  so  much  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  undergrowth  of  shrub  and 
flowering  tree,  which  grow  very  freely  here.  In  the  spring,  too, 
Daffodils  and  Narcissus  are  a  feature,  and,  apart  from  their  landscape 
value,  afford  material  for  cutting  in  quantity.  Wild  fowl  are  both 
numerous  and  rare,  and  the  great  expanse  of  water,  with  their  islands, 
extend  through  the  whole  extent  of  lawn.  A  massive  ornamental 
bridge  spans  this  at  a  convenient  point,  to  connect  the  principal 
carriage  road  through  park  and  lawn.  Waterfalls,  both  rippling  and 
torrential,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  grounds,  the  foam  and  spray 
rising  from  the  one  in  its  hurried  passage  contrasting  prettily  with  the 
rippling  water  passing  over  an  uneven  stone  bed  sloping  to  the  small 
rivulet  beyond,  and  both  in  close  contiguity. 

The  house  itself  stands  on  a  high  elevation,  and  takes  in  a  broad 
extent  of  landscape  views,  sloping  banks  and  terraces,  relieving  some¬ 
what  the  sharp  gravity  of  the  lawn  closely  contiguous  to  the  house  and 


lake.  The  conservatory  is  a  large  and  lofty  structure,  a  smaller  wing 
at  the  extreme  end  serving  as  a  tropicil  aviary.  Coboea  scandens 
variegata  planted  in  the  side  borders  ascends  to  a  great  height  and 
depen  is  from  lantern  to  the  floor  in  graceful  profusion.  Tne  variegation, 
too,  seemed  unusually  bright  and  clear.  Tne  south  front  of  the 
structure  has  narrow  stages  provided  for  pot  plants  ;  beneath  these 
Mr.  Bible  has  succeeded  in  concea’ing  from  view  the  hot- water  pipes 
by  a  deft  arrangement  of  rockwork  and  Ferns  of  varying  kinds,  and 
thus  removes  what  was  a  perennial  eyesore.  It  is  found,  too,  that 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  heating  of  the  structure,  nor  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  but  both  proceed  in  happy  unison,  provided  ample  water 
is  given. 

Within  recent  years  the  glass  department,  situate  in  the  kitchen 
gardens,  has  undergone  considerable  improvement,  old  structures  giving 
place  to  new,  with  a  corresponding  convenience  and  return  in  produce. 
Excellent  plant  houses,  a  fine  Peach  house,  and  connecting  corridor, 
takes  the  place  of  old  pattern  and  isolated  structures  that  had  but  little 
to  recommend  them.  Draycot  was  once  famous  for  its  Grapes,  but  by 
changes  of  management  and  time  passage  this  distinction  w  is  allowed 
to  laps^.  The  prospect,  however,  under  Mr.  Bible’s  skilful  supervision, 
seems  likely  to  be  revived  at  no  distant  date  ;  crops,  as  I  saw  them  in 
early  summer,  were  very  promising.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Madreafield 
Court  were  perfect  in  every  detail  in  former  times  ;  the  same  kinds 
now  are  progressing,  as  are  others,  such  as  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Lady  Downe’s,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Gros 
Muroc  Lady  Hutt,  and  the  uncommon  Strawberry  Grape,  the  latter 
being  finer  in  berry  and  colour  than  usual.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
were  this  year  light  in  crop,  but  very  fine  in  fruit,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  being  all  that  could  be  desired.  Melons  do  well  here  too,  the 
soil  evidently  suiting  them  well,  the  fruit  growing  to  a  large  size,  and 
canker  in  the  stems  practically  unknown.  Frogmore  Orange,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Countess,  Triumph,  and  the  Musk  Melon  of  America  are  some 
that  are  grown,  the  latter  being  a  great  favourite  on  account  of  its  rich 
flavour.  Tomatoes  in  9-inch  pots  were  excellent;  seldom  have  such 
crops  been  seen  thiB  year,  individual  fruits  weighing  over  1  lb.  each, 
averaging  forty  to  the  plant.  Eclipse,  Sutton’s  Al,  Sunbeam,  Perfection, 
and  Bible’s  Hybrid  being  the  varieties  that  are  grown. 

Chrysanthemums  are  grown  to  the  number  of  about  750,  mostly 
Japanese  and  incurved.  With  these  Mr  Bible  is  a  keen  enthusiast, 
and  their  attention  draws  largely  on  his  3pare  time.  As  we  saw  them 
just  after  the  potting,  they  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  in  a 
very  happy  state,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  autumn  months.  Many 
new  kinds  are  incl  ded,  as  also  are  the  older  among  the  incurved 
section — the  Queens — now  by  many  discarded.  Mr  Bible  has  much 
faith  in  March-struck  cuttings,  and  their  strength  and  general 
character  certainly  gave  one  a  vtry  favourable  impression,  compared 
with  the  earlier-rooted  stock.  The  object,  however,  of  the  spring- 
struck  plants  is  to  provide  material  for  furnishing  the  mansion,  small 
pots  with  large  specimen  blooms  being  a  desideratum. 

The  4  acres  of  garden  within  the  walls,  despite  the  light  rainfall 
and  the  gravel  underst'atum,  was  without  exception  excellent,  fruit, 
border  flowers  for  cutting,  and  vegetables  occupying  every  availab'e 
inch  of  space.  Young  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plum->,  and  other  fruits 
are  being  freely  planted  to  replace  old  ones  and  to  extend  the  supply 
of  summer  and  winter  fruits,  the  best  varieties  of  each  being  selected. 
Cordon  trees  replace  some  of  the  worn-out  fan-trained  specimens,  and 
new  esp  fliers  fringe  the  vegetable  quarters.  Strawberries  fruit 
abundantly,  and  are  also  excellent  in  colour.  Royal  Sovereign  is  the 
greatest  favourite,  both  for  pots  and  open  ground,  as  a  maincrop. 
Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  are  grown  to  supply  the  earliest  dishes. 
For  forcing  they  occupy  48-sized  pots,  and  both  these  and  Royal 
Sovereign  were  unusually  rich  in  flavour  and  colour,  and  extra  large 
in  berry.  Raspberries,  like  the  Strawberries,  were  equally  satisfactory, 
the  crop  this  season  being  really  prodigious.  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches, 
and  Apricots  furnish  a  portion  of  the  walls,  and  all  do  well,  and  Cherries 
in  particular. 

A  splendid  water  scheme  has  just  been  perfected  by  the  Prince 
Hatzfeldt,  which  will  be  a  permanent  boon  to  the  garden.  Pumps 
driven  by  steam  power  force  water  from  the  lake  tributary  into  a  large 
iron  tank  elevated  above  the  garden  level,  and  from  this  it  gravitates 
to  given  points  of  convenience  about  the  garden.  Previous  to  this 
the  hauling  of  water  was  a  costly  item,  but  now  there  is  an  abundant 
supply,  well  distributed,  that  cannot  be  other  than  satisfactory  t 
everyone. 

Neatness  and  good  order  is  made  by  the  Prince  a  predominant 
feature,  and  in  this  evidently  Mr.  Bible  is  as  keen  as  his  noble  and 
generous  employer,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  supervision  of 
the  parkland  is  carried  on  jointly  with  the  garden,  it  clearly  proves 
Mr.  Bible’s  capacity  for  hard  work.  Every  department  shows  marked 
progress  since  he  has  had  charge,  and  the  domand  of  the  mansion  is 
during  the  Prince’s  residence,  a  heavy  one,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers 
in  particular,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  not  much  less  so  ;  but  apparently 
the  supply  seldom  falls  short  of  the  demand,  judging  from  the  extent 
and  variety  under  cultivation. — Traveller. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“  Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

The  Edinburgh  notes  furnished  under  this  heading  a  fortnight  ago 
were  abruptly  truncated  ;  they  referred  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  and  particularly  to  the  new  Brcmeliad  and  Aroid  range  erected 
therein.  Entering  from  the  west  porch,  where,  on  one  side  stand 
a  bed  of  seedling  Callas  from  C.  Elliottiana,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
a  well-flowered  selection  of  Gannas,  one  opens  the  door  leading  through 
to  the  tropical  atmosphere,  wherein  grow  the  Nepenthes,  Alocasias, 
Marantas,  Hedychiums,  and  other  genera  in  rampant  luxuriance.  There 
is  a  central  path  running  the  whole  length  of  the  structure.  On  either 
side  are  the  borders,  for  everything  is  planted  out.  The  path  is  formed 
by  iron  gratings,  beneath  which  are  the  hot-water  pipes,  consisting  of 
five  flow  and  five  return  pipes  of  4-inoh  bore.  There  is  thus  abundance 
of  heating  surface.  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Moncur  erected  the  range. 

The  borders  are  perhaps  each  10  feet  broad,  and  the  planting  of 
them  has  purposely  been  done  with  a  view  to  the  best  effect.  Some  of 
the  Nepenthes  groups  are  many  yards  in  circumference,  and  tree  roots 
and  stumps  have  been  set  in  for  the  growths  to  clamber  over.  From 
the  walls  at  either  side  other  species  of  these  Pitcher  Plants  are  seen 
to  rise  up  and  olothe  the  wires  under  the  roof  just  in  the  way  that  one 
frequently  finds  Gloriosa  superba  doing.  Such  magnificent  groups,  and 
so  robust  and  rude  in  health,  are  sufficient  to  attract  great  interest. 
Of  oourse  there  are  also  many  others  of  the  genus  in  baskets,  which 
depend  from  the  roof  in  the  orthodox  manner.  Around  the  Nepenthes 
are  specimen  plants  of  the  Aroids  I  have  already  mentioned,  together 
with  such  lesser  known  subjects  as  Braohychilum  Horsfieldi,  Ravenalia 
guiensis  (somewhat  like  a  Musa),  also  Clinogyne  grandis,  species  of 
Piper  or  Pepper-plant;  Heliconias,  notably  psittacorum,  and  Heliconia 
illustris  rubricaulis.  Burbidgea  nitida  is  a  dwarf  little  plant,  not 
unlike  a  young  representative  of  Phyllostachys  Marliaoea.  Anthurium 
crystallinum,  A.  Veitchi,  and  numerous  handsome  varieties  of 

A.  Scherzerianum  are  in  groups  or  as  specimens.  Philodendron  Wallisi, 
P.  verrucosum,  and  the  noble  P.  imperialis  are  amongst  others  of  the 
most  prepossessing  plants  of  the  collection.  One  could  go  on  compiling 
a  long  list  of  plants  of  varying  characteristics,  but  save  for  the  eyes  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  and  consider  notes  of  new  or  rare  plants, 
that  the  same  may  be  inquired  about  with  an  aim  of  placing  them 
through  the  commercial  mill,  such  a  list  might  be  of  little  service  or 
interest  to  ordinary  readers  of  these  notes.  Suffice,  then,  to  state  that 
the  collection  is  large  both  in  number  of  genera  and  species  and  their 
duplications,  and  anyone  in  the  precincts  of  Edinburgh  would  do  well 
to  visit  the  Botanic  Gardens,  if  only  to  run  through  the  Aroid  house. 

Beyond  the  latter  division  is  the  house  devoted  to  Bromeliads,  which 
embrace  Screw  Pines,  Tillandsias,  Billbergias,  Dyckias,  &o.  These  are 
planted  out,  and  are  surrounded  by  sandstones.  Here  again  the 
general  effeot  has  been  studied,  though  the  species  of  a  genus  are 
generally  all  grouped  by  themselves.  Thus  all  the  JEchmeas  are  in  a 
group  and  separate  from  Karatas,  Pitcairnias,  and  other  things.  There 
are  one  or  two  beautiful  Ac  anas  sativa  variegata.  Quesnelia 
Wittmackiana,  Jatropa  podagrica,  Guzmannia  leopardina,  and  some 
other  members  found  here,  are  to  be  included  among  the  lesser  known 
plants  of  our  gardens. 

In  a  separate  division  of  the  same  new  glass  range  are  a  number  of 
the  newer  Java  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch 
of  Chelsea.  They  are  succeeding  admirably,  and  have  flowered  freely 
and  consistently. 

The  Fern  houses  I  believe,  will  soon  be  abolished  and  new  structures 
erected  in  their  place.  It  is  time  they  were  renewed,  for  beside  the 
newer  portions  these  old  houses  and  their  contents  are  miserable 
indeed.  The  Palm  house,  with  its  numerous  occupants,  was  very 
pleasing,  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  general  cleanliness  of  everything 
— house  and  stock — reflect  credit  on  those  who  have  charge  and  on  the 
superintendents.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Orchid  and  succulent 
houses,  both  of  which  contain  large  and  interesting  collections. 

Out  of  doors  cleanliness  is  more  than  ever  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Director,  Prof.  Bayley  Balfour,  has  introduced  many  changes  in 
the  aspect  of  the  outdoor  portions  during  the  last  ten  years,  having 
levelled  and  smoothed  off  a  very  large  area  of  the  grass  lands 
immediately  around  the  houses.  Even  large  forest  trees,  50  feet  or 
more  in  height,  have  been  lifted,  and  in  some  cases  removed  to  far 
distances  and  replanted.  They  are  now  healthy  and  in  vigour.  The 
newly  planted  Rose  garden  is  specially  attractive,  though  more  might 
be  done  to  establish  Rambler  Roses  and  Briers  in  some  sort  of  dell, 
which  could  easily  be  made  between  the  rock  garden  and  the  little  lake 
or  pond.  I  will  conclude  these  notes  with  a  list  of  choice  shrubs,  which 
the  Professor  has  had  on  trial  around  the  wall  which  skirts  part  of  the 
herbaceous  grounds.  Most  of  them  are  very  rare  in  Scotland,  and  on 
that  account  are  the  more  interesting.  With  careful  treatment  and 
watchfulness  during  sharp  and  frosty  periods  of  the  winter  these  shrubs 
ought  to  be  as  successful  at  Edinburgh  as  elsewhere.  The  list  will 
include  Berberidopsis  corallina,  a  very  handsome  plant  when  in  flower; 

B.  Fortunei,  Aristotelia  Macqui  variegata,  Escallonia  exoniensis, 
Holbcellia  latifolia,  chiefly  useful  as  a  foliage  subject.  There  are  also 
Lonicera  japonioa  reticulata  aurea,  Plagianthus  betulinus,  Elseagnus 
pungens  aurea  piota,  E.  macrophyllus,  Camellia  theifera,  C.  maculata, 


Lupinus  arboreus,  Escallonia  rubra,  E.  montevidiensis,  Teuorium 
fruoticans,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  or  Blue  Spiraea ;  Magnolia 
oompressa,  M.  aoucninata,  &o.  Akebia  quinata,  Arrotia  persioa,  Rubus 
melanolacius,  Cerois  Siliquastrum,  Lonicera  Standishi,  L.  angustifolia, 
Jasminum  humile  grandiflorum,  Perowskia  atriplicifolia,  and  Hamamelis 
arborea,  the  curious  and  very  beautiful  early  flowering  Witoh  Hazel. 
Vitis  Coignetiae  also  succeeds  splendidly,  and  so  too,  does  Carpentaria 
californica,  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  a  number  of  the  very  showy 
Japanese  Aoers  (Maples)  all  out  of  doors. 

Prunus  persica  is  also  on  the  wall,  but  does  not  appear  very  happy. 
Photinia  serrulata,  the  Chinese  Hawthorn,  is  here,  and  Tamarix 
odessana  ;  also  Stephandra  tanakae,  Neillia  Torreyi,  Potentilla  Reid- 
richseni,  Kerria  japonioa,  Mallotus  japonicus,  Aoanthopanax  sessiliflorum, 
A.  ricinifolius,  Cistus  cyprius,  Prunus  triloba,  doing  well;  Periploca 
graeca,  Buddleia  intermedia,  Ceanothus  azureus,  Euoryphia  pinnatifolia, 
Robinia  Pseud- Acacia,  Andromeda  arborea,  and  Colutea  cilicioa.  So 
with  such  a  list  as  the  above  on  trial  the  Edinburgh  folks  ought  to 
discover  something  that  will  suooeed  and  beoome  popular.  Suoh  a 
number  of  the  rarer  shrubs  can  probably  not  be  found  in  any  Scottish 
nursery — which  does  not  say  much  for  the  nurserymen. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. 

It  is  highly  agreeable  when  one  can  combine  pleasure  with  business, 
and  anyone  bent  on  a  business  visit  to  Dobbie’s  nurseries  at  Rothesay 
cannot  but  participate  in  the  pleasure  of  a  delightful  steamboat  sail 
down  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  amidst  scenery  renowned  far  and  wide  for  its 
grandeur.  It  requires  but  two  hours  to  reach  Rothesay  from  Glasgow, 
taking  rail  to  Gourick  or  Wemyss  Bay,  thence  a  steamer  to  Rothesay, 
on  the  Island  of  Bute.  The  latter,  of  course,  forms  one  of  the  Soottish 
counties. 

From  “  Spion  Kop,”  a  name  reoently  bestowed  on  a  rugged  little 
eminence  which  dominates  the  highest  ground  inoluded  in  the  firm’s 
area,  the  visitor  can  survey  one  of  the  grandest  panoramic  views  of 
mountain,  wood,  glen,  lake,  river,  sea,  and  township  that  could  surely 
be  found  anywhere  inour  own  “  tight  little  isles.”  Rothesay  and  Rothesay 
Bay  have  been,  and  will  oontinually  be,  the  subjeot  of  song  and  story 
throughout  Scotland. 

Amongst  such  snrroundings  as  these,  are  the  magnificent  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  Their  ground  is  mostly  on  gentle  slopes, 
though  some  of  it  is  more  abrupt  than  gentle,  and  well  exposed  to  sun 
and  weather.  The  acreage  amounts  roughly  to  sixty,  of  which  many  are 
devoted  to  Roses  of  all  sorts,  but  florists’  flowers  are  well  known  to  be 
the  specialities  of  this  western  firm.  Thousands  of  Dahlias  are  at 
present  in  bloom,  together  with  such  beds  of  Violas  in  full  blaze  as 
would  make  the  untravelled  gardener  pause  in  open-mouthed  wonder. 
The  herbaceons  borders  are  truly  amongst  the  finest  in  point  of  their 
superior  variety  and  the  excellence  of  the  occupants  contained  in  them, 
that  anyone  may  expect  to  see  in  any  commercial  nursery. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  details ;  from  what  is  written  the 
reader  must  imagine  how  much  more  oould  be  written,  and  all  worthy 
of  being  expressed  too. 

Sweet  Peas  were  the  first  subjects  of  inspection,  and  here  were  the 
most  recent  varieties,  to  wit,  Miss  Willmott,  cocoinea,  George  Gordon, 
Lady  Ormsby  Gore,  and  Hon.  Miss  Edith  Kenyon,  whioh  is  paler  than 
Mrs.  Eokford.  It  is  rather  unusual  to  see  Sweet  PeaB  so  heavily 
mulched  as  the  rows  were  in  this  instance.  The  reason  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  past  summer  has  been  uncommonly  droughty,  and  that 
the  Peas  were  sown  on  a  steeply  sloping  “  brae  ”  in  anticipation  of 
the  usual  “dreeping”  summers  that  are  characteristic  of  Rothesay. 
Besides  these  reoent  novelties,  all  the  finest  exhibition  Sweet  Peas  were 
noticed. 

Dahlias,  of  oourse,  are  the  speciality  of  specialities  here.  The 
novelties  of  last  year  are  grown  side  by  side  along  the  length  of  one 
long  border,  chiefly  to  submit  their  merits  for  the  dose  inspection  of 
the  numerous  visitors  whioh  at  this  season  find  their  way  to  these 
Rothesay  nurseries.  I  noted  one  hundred  plants  of  the  new  Lord 
Brassey,  and  one  hundred  of  Lord  Roberts,  besides  whioh  a  block  of 
nearly  an  acre  was  pointed  out,  and  every  variety  inoluded  in  that 
space  was  of  the  latest  introduction.  At  the  northern  shows  the 
Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  have  been  staging  out  Dahlia  bloom3  for  the 
last  two  months,  and  soon  we  will  have  collections  sent  south,  whioh 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

Amongst  hardy  herbaceous  plants  most  worthy  of  being  brought 
specially  forward  for  consideration  are  Heuchera  brizoides  and  the 
various  varieties  of  H.  saDguinea.  Delphinium  Blue  Butterfly,  either 
for  bedding  or  for  the  produce  of  cut  flowers  from  the  open  border,  is 
one  of  the  finest  introductions  of  recent  years.  It  comes  readily  from 
seeds,  and  a  packet  should  certainly  be  obtained  when  the  next  seed 
order  is  being  made  out.  Verbena  eriooides  alba  is  a  pretty  white- 
flowered  variety,  annual  in  its  nature,  and  not  unlike  the  pretty 
NycteriDia,  so  useful  amongst  annuals.  Salvia  argentea  is  peculiar, 
interesting,  and  handsome,  having  huge  leaves  swathed  with  silvery 
hairs.  (Enothera  M.  Cnthbertson  is  also  good  in  its  way ;  and  those 
who  have  not  Platycodon  grandiflorum  should  give  it  a  trial.  It  is  a 
robust  plant,  with  violet-blue  flowers  much  like  enlarged  flowers  of 
Campanula  turbinata.  Besides  these  few  subjects  brought  to  notice, 
one  oould  refer  to  numerous  Sidalceas,  Tradesoantias  (whose  value  for 
cut  flower,  uses  has  yet  to  be  recognised),  Geraniums  of  the  true 
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herbaceous  nature,  Phloxes,  Hieraoiums,  Eryngiums,  Boooonia  cordata, 
and  many  other  handsome  border  plants.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the 
magnificent  collections  of  hardy  cut  flowers  staged  by  Scottish  nursery¬ 
men  at  the  more  important  horticultural  shows,  will  readily  understand 
how  fine  the  borders  must  be  from  which  these  collections  are  culled, 
and  at  Rothesay  these  typioal  borders  are  numerous. 

Coming  to  Roses,  what  do  you  think  when  I  say  that  Sunset,  Sunrise, 
Mrs.  Mawlev,  Liberty,  Clara  Watson,  and  other  of  the  new  and  most 
refined  Roses  have  already  become  established  in  open-air  quarters,  and 
on  well-exposed  ground,  too?  Each  and  all  seem  to  be  doing  well.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  in  August,  budding  was  in  full  operation.  It 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  that  they  are  able 
to  show  the  stranger  these  fine  Roses  already  in  suoh  grand  form  in 
their  possession.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  novelties, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  proper  catalogues  issued  by  the  firm, 
wherein  the  planter  will  discover  details  to  satisfy  him  or  her. 

Lastly,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  show  strains  of  Marigolds 
of  all  sorts.  The  blooms  on  some  of  the  plants  were  enormous,  and 
must  certainly  have  thrown  some  of  our  northern  patrons  of  these  very 
stiff  flowers  into  ludicrous  rapture.  By  feeding,  and  a  careful  system  of 
disbudding,  flowers  of  massive  proportions,  evenness,  depth,  and  purity 
of  colour  are  produced.  The  selection  is  great,  for  “  Dobbies  ”  have 
trained  their  attention  on  the  genus  for  years  past.  It  is  also  so  with 
the  autumn-flowering  border  Phloxes ;  a  wide  selection  of  the  most 
handsome  varieties  are  always  obtainable.  The  Violas  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  In  August  some  thousands  of  cuttings  had  already  been 
inserted.  The  earliest  of  these  will  be  rooted  and  ready  for  disposal  by 
October,  but  those  cuttings  put  in  after  the  middle  of  August  provide 
young  plants  for  the  execution  of  spring-time  orders. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  business  carried  on  is  evidenced 
when  one  begins  to  write  of  their  Potato  trials,  and  of  various  other 
vegetables.  These  are  all  included  in  their  proper  section.  Tomatoes 
in  pots  under  glass  are  represented  by  forty-seven  varieties,  grown  for 
seed  purposes  and  for  show  fruit.  Dobbie’s  Champion  and  Dobbie’s 
Improved  Conference,  together  with  Laird’s  Supreme,  are  three  of  the 
best  for  general  uses.  Under  glass  we  also  find  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Tuberoses,  and  Begonias  in  imposing  and  liberal  array. — 
Wandering  Willie. 

— - <•©•> - - - - 

Cucun\bers. 


The  recent  hot  weather  has  favoured  alike  the  consumer  and 
grower,  the  demand  for  fruit  beiDg  brisk  and  the  supply  adequate.  In 
'  order  to  maintain  the  successional  supply  of  fruit  unbroken  the  grower 
must  look  ahead,  and  take  steps  in  accordance  with  external  conditions, 
for  the  days  become  shorter  and  the  nights  colder,  therefore  the  house 
must  be  closed  earlier,  syringing  done  earlier,  every  advantage  beiDg 
taken  of  sun  heat,  and  the  precaution  to  prevent  excess  ol  moisture  on 
the  foliage  and  fruit  during  the  night.  In  cold  weather,  especially 
wet,  fire  neat  becomes  necessary  to  secure  clean  straight  fruits  without 
damping  or  twisting  at  the  “  nose,”  maintaining  a  temperature  of  70° 
to  75°  by  day,  and  65°  to  70°  at  night.  Allow  the  heat  to  rise  to  85° 
or  90°  from  sun  beat,  and  close  so  as  to  secure  the  latter  temperature 
to  95°  or  more  for  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  fine  alternoons 
Encourage  surface  rooting  by  top-dressing  with  lumpy  loam  and 
sweetened  horse  droppings,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  ot  soot  on  each 
square  yard  of  bed.  There  is  nothing  like  young  plants  for  producing 
clean  straight  fruit.  The  plants  will  require  stopping  to  insure  an 
even  spread  of  foliage,  and  on  the  corresponding  bearing  growths 
keeping  tendrils  and  male  flowers  removed. 

The  plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  August  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  at  the  beginning  of  September.  The  house  being  a  lignt  one,  the 
heating  must  be  adequate  to  maintaining  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  in 
all  weathers,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  90°.  However,  first  of  all 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  house,  removing  every  particle  of  old  soil,  and 
scalding  the  interior  with  boiling  water,  then  wash  the  woodwork  with 
ptraffin,  soitsoap,  or  carbolic  hard  soap,  cleansing  the  glass  with  clear 
water,  limewashing  the  walls  with  het  lime,  and  a  small  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  each  pailful.  If  rubble  is  used  about  aud  over 
hot-water  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  see  to  cleansing  it  by  taking  out  aud 
scaldmg.  Make  the  drainage  secure  with  a  layer  of  turves,  previously 
charred  or  scalded.  Put  in  hillocks  or  ridges  of  soil  2  teet  wide  at  the 
base,  10  to  12  inches  deep,  and  1  foot  across  at  the  top.  Turfy  loam 
laid  up  until  the  grass  is  killed  (and  with  it  14  lbs.  of  basic  slag 
phosphate  and  7  lbs.  of  kaimt  per  cubic  yard),  chopped  up  rather 
roughly,  two-thirds;  fibrous  sandy  peat  one-third,  chopped  or  torn  up, 
rejecting  any  woody  matter  ;  old  mortar  rubbish  one-sixth,  freed  from 
laths  and  other  pieces  of  woody  substance,  the  rough  broken  small, 
form,  thoroughly  incorporated,  a  suitable  compost.  Being  neither  wet 
nor  dry,  it  may  be  made  moderately  firm. 

Plant  when  the  compost  is  warmed  through,  press  the  soil  gently, 
and  secure  the  plants  to  stakes  reaching  to  the  trellis.  Rub  off  the 


laterals  to  the  bottom  wire,  and  stop  the  leading  growth  at  about  the 
second  or  third  wire  of  the  trellis. 

Where  seed  was  not  sown  in  August,  and  Cucumbers  are  required 
at  the  new  year  onward,  sow  early  in  September.  The  varieties  of 
Cucumbers  are  legion  ;  none  is  better  than  Improved  Telegraph, 
Rochford  and  Cardiff  Castle  being  excellent.  Snow’s  Winter,  a  very 
old  variety,  and  seen  in  the  Syon  House  type,  may  not  be  procurable, 
otherwise  it  has  no  equal  for  swelling  in  the  winter  months.  Sow  the 
seed  singly  in  small  pots  a  little  more  than  half  filled  with  soil,  and 
cover  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and 
earth  them  up  as  they  grow,  and  transfer  to  5-inch  pots  when  they 
need  a  shit t,  placing  a  stick  to  each,  to  which  secure  the  growth  as  it 
advances.  Train  with  one  shoot  by  rubbing  off  the  laterals  as  they 
show.  The  plants  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  during  the  first  fortnight  in 
October. — G.  A. 


Cottage  Gardens  and  Gardening. 


Most  of  us  have  heard  of  Port  Sunlight,  “  the  model  village,” 
inhabited  by  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Lever  Bros.,  and  which  is 
situated  near  by  Liverpool.  Each  family,  we  believe,  has  a  house  to 
themselves  with  a  garden  attached.  The  whole  village  is  a  perennial 
sjurce  of  pleasure  to  the  visitor,  and  from  the  following  report  of  the 
recent  flower  show  held  there  we  see  how  much  good  the  Messrs.  Lever 
Brothers  are  endeavouring  to  do ;  would  that  other  philanthropists  or 
capitalists  might  interest  themselves  to  a  like  extent.  At  this  show 
something  over  300  prizes  were  offered,  the  most  interesting  section 
being  the  purely  village  competitions  for  the  best  kept  allotment,  the 
best  kept  back  yard,  window  boxes,  flower  borders,  and  the  most  neatly 
kept  house.  The  back  yard  display  was  also  good,  cultural  skill  and 
discretion  in  choice  of  plants  having  caused  several  unpromising  plots 
to  blossom  like  the  Rose.  The  first  prizewinner,  Mr.  J.  Darby,  has 
evidently  instilled  his  family  with  the  love  of  flowers,  for  one  of  his 
daughters,  Miss  Jessie  Darby,  had  in  the  show  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bouquets  of  wild  flowers,  and  a  little  son  also  exhibited  in  a  similar 
class.  The  operations  of  the  society  are  very  wide,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  the  display  of  flowerB,  fruits,  vegetables,  live  stock,  and  knitting  and 
crochet  work,  and  in  every  depirtment  the  exhibits  were  entirely 
creditable.  Most  of  the  classes  were  open  to  cottagers  and  amateur 
gardeners  within  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  Port  Sunlight,  but  there 
were  several  for  all  comers,  while  the  housework,  baking,  and  similar 
classes  were  confined  to  the  villagers. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  president  of  the  society,  in  declaring  the  show 
opeD,  said  it  was  far  away  the  best  they  had  ever  held.  Speaking  of 
gardening  as  a  recreative  occupation,  he  said  the  raising  of  produce  was 
not  really  the  main  object,  but  to  provide  relief  after  one’s  daily  toil. 
He  knew  of  no  better  way  in  which  a  man  could  obtain  pleasant  relief 
than  by  working  in  the  garden,  but  it  must  be  his  own  garden,  and  he 
must  do  the  work  himself  (hear,  hear).  There  was  no  better  specific 
for  obliterating  the  worries  and  harassments  of  the  business  day.  In 
cultivating  plants  the  great  thing  was  to  put  them  in  the  right  place. 
The  Heather  from  the  wild  moor  would  not  flourish  in  the  garden,  and 
the  delioate  plant  from  the  garden  would  perish  on  the  moors.  Flowers 
were  like  humanity,  they  responded  readily  to  proper  treatment,  and  if 
one  felt  at  times  that  some  person  had  not  responded  cordially  to  some¬ 
thing  done  for  him,  there  was  comfort  in  the  thought  that  he  bad  not 
been  dealt  with  in  the  correct  way  ;  and  so  gardening  would  produce  a 
philosophic  frame  of  mind,  and  exeroise  an  effeot  morally  and  in  health. 
The  man  who  cultivated  his  garden  was  doing  as  much  good  in  his 
place  as  the  soldier  fighting  abroad  for  his  country.  He  was  serving 
his  country,  helping  to  make  it  respeoted,  and  maintaining  its  dignity 
quite  as  much  as  the  warrior.  Each  was  in  his  own  pl>»ce.  Curiously 
enough  they  would  find  in  history  that  the  periods  of  our  country’s 
greatness  were  just  those  periods  when  the  value  of  gardening  and 
tilling  the  land  were  properly  estimated,  and  when  those  occupations 
bad  fallen  into  disuse  the  prestige  of  the  country  had  declined.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  nation  if  every  man  could  and  would 
cultivate  his  little  plot  of  land.  All  need  not  utilise  their  plot  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  some  might  grow  flowers,  and  others  poultry,  but  if 
each  had  a  bit  of  land  to  use  it  would  do  more  to  raise  England  than  all 
the  shouting  and  shrieking  about  war,  although  this  might  be  perfectly 
right  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place.  The  question  of  the 
house  itself  he  was  not  discussing,  for  a  few  creepers  would  beautify  a 
house  more  than  any  architectural  work.  Nor  would  he  join  in 
unqualified  condemnation  of  the  so-called  jerrybuilders.  They  did  their 
best,  often  under  difficult  circumstances.  But  what  he  wanted  was 
that  every  house  should  have  a  plot  attached  in  which  that  householder 
oould  occupy  his  spare  time,  and  help  to  make  the  home  beautiful.  He 
would  like  to  see  a  law  that  no  house  should  stand  on  less  than 
400  square  yards  of  land.  In  Port  Sunlight  they  appreciated  that,  and 
knew  what  advantages  it  possessed.  In  regard  to  the  show,  it  produced 
healthy  emulation,  and,  although  a  man  did  not  win  prizes,  he  knetv 
that  his  garden  was  all  the  better  for  the  competition,  and  his  life  was 
all  the  better  for  the  garden  (applause).  In  conclusion,  he  congratulated 
them  upon  the  fine  display,  and  declared  the  show  open. 
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Art  in  tl}e  Conservatory. 


The  handsome  illustration  on  this  page  is  one  of  the  prize 
photographic  exhibits  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association, 
to  whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  block.  It 


artistic  interest  to  this  phantasmagoria  of  natural  and  artificial 
elegance.  Specimen  Rhododendrons,  Pbyllostach}  s,  Camellias,  Roses, 
Titouchinas,  and  a  host  of  dwarfer  subjects  are  excellently  adapted 
for  such  a  conservatory,  while  on  the  roof  one  could  train  Abuti  ons, 
Lorjiceras,  especially  the  Trumpet-Honeysuckle,  L.  sempervirens. 
Fuchsias  might  also  be  used,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  Swainsonia 
galegifolia  alba,  Clianthus  puniceus,  for  the  lower  parts,  together  with 


NATURE  UNDER  GLASS. 


represents  the  interior  arrangement  of  a  spacious  conservatory  attached 
to  a  palatial  residence,  and  may  stand  as  a  model  how  such  capacious 
crystal  structures  can  be  most  effectively  furnished,  so  that  the  full 
grandeur  of  their  appearance  may  be  developed.  We  see  great  electric 
arc  lights  depending  from  the  high-arched  roof,  and  seemingly 
a  handsome  representation  of  a  Venus  statue  furthermore  adds 


Hibbertia  dentata,  Maurandia  scandens,  Solanum  Seaforthianum,  and 
S.  Wendlandi,  Tacsonias,  Passifloras,  Clematis,  Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  and 
who  knows  what  else  besides. 

Ferns  can  be  dotted  on  the  stages,  and  where  these  are  broad  a 
great  variety  of  foliage  and  [  flowering  plants  can  be  splendidly 
arranged  in  masses  or  in  mixture. 
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“  Mistakes  In  Orchard  Management.” — The  lecture  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ettle  on  the  above  subject  before  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  London  last  year,  has  now  been  printed  and 
issued  in  booklet  form. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  fruit  and  flower  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
September  10th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  at  three  o’olock.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
August  27th,  twenty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  730  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 


Fruit  Yield. — In  south-west  Cambridgeshire,  as  in  certain  parts 
of  Kent,  cultivators  are  looking  for  their  harvest  as  much  to  the  fruit 
orchards  as  to  the  cornfields.  In  a  few  days  the  heaviest  of  the 
Green  Gage  harvest  will  be  over,  but  some  idea  of  the  crop  may  be 
gathered  from  these  figures,  for  the  two  small  villages  of  Meldreth 
and  Melbourn,  conveniently  situated,  with  the  railway  station  between 
them.  On  two  days  lately  the  consignments  of  Green  Gages  from 
this  small  station  amounted  to  30  tons  a  day,  while  one  week’s  return 
from  the  same  station  gives  140  tons  of  Green  Gages,  with  90  tons 
for  a  previous  week.  The  consignments  were  chiefly  for  the  London 
market.  Prices  have  not  ruled  high,  but  have  been  fairly  satisfactory 
considering  the  abundance,  and  it  is  stated  that  purchases  for  the 
exporting  of  Green  Gage  jam  to  South  Afrioa  have  of  late  improved 
prices. 

Returns  from  the  Shrewsbury  Show. — At  the  recent  show, 
held  by  the  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society  at  Shrewsbury,  no  less 
than  30,000  passed  the  gates  on  Wednesday,  the  2s.  6d  and  Is.  day,  and 
over  60,000  on  Thursday,  the  Is.  day.  The  tickets  sold  at  a  reduoed 
rate  before  the  show  represented  in  value  £650.  The  money  taken  at 
the  gates  on  the  first  day  was  £930,  and  on  the  seoond  day  £1690 
making  the  total  receipts  of  the  society,  without  entrance  fees  from 
exhibitors,  £3270.  The  musio  was  provided  by  three  first-class  military 
bands  : — The  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  the 
band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (from  Portsmouth).  Besides  these  there 
were  two  local  military  bands.  Sinoe  its  establishment  the  society  has 
expended  out  of  its  profits  over  £5000  in  local  public  improvements. 
This  shows  what  a  town  of  30,000  inhabitants  can  do  in  the  West 
Midlands  in  the  way  of  flower  shows. 

Chiswick  Gardens. — From  the  state  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
orops  during  the  past  summer  it  has  been  evidenced  that  neither  the 
soil,  nor  skill  in  culture,  is  played  out  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick.  Culinary  Peas  were  such,  in  their 
season,  as  would  have  made  the  heart  of  a  Beckett  (not  Thomas  & 
Becket,  though !)  or  a  Simpson  palpitate  with  continual  pleasure. 
The  Brassicas,  Lettuce  trials,  and  indeed  all  the  vegetable  seotion, 
were  remarkably  luxuriant.  Yet  the  summer  has  been  phenomenally 
droughty.  Now,  too,  the  Plums  are  a  sight  to  behold,  as  any  Fellow 
may  have  seen  for  himself  or  herself  on  visiting  Chiswick  recently. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  yet  bearing  their  crops,  though  last  week  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  was  busy  preparing  his  report  on  their  condition,  and, 
having  completed  that,  the  orops  will  very  speedily  have  to  be  removed. 
MoLachlan’s  Gage  Plums  Diamond  Monarch,  Reine  Claude  de  Comte 
Hatham,  Victoria,  and  others  are  perfect  models  in  respeot  of  their 
orops,  cleanliness,  vigour,  and  shapeliness.  The  Great  Vinery  with  its 
thirty  odd  varieties  of  Grapes  is  bearing  more  heavily  than  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  young  wood  that  is  being  enoouraged  is 
stout  and  firm.  The  house  of  Muscats  and  the  small  hip-span  devoted 
to  Gros  Colman  are  likewise  well  fruited,  and  bearing  bunches  which 
are  likely  to  finish  perfectly.  Figs  in  pots  are  bearing  still,  and  as  the 
Chiswick  collection  is  perhaps  the  most  numerous  as  regards  the  number 
of  its  varieties  of  any  in  the  country,  Mr.  Wright  is  able  to  tell  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  all  known  sorts.  In  all  parts  the  crops  are  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition,  and  a  profitable  half-hour  could  be  spent 
at  Chiswick  by  any  of  our  country  cousins  now  up  in  London. 


Seedling  Apples  for  Grafting. — It  is  olaimed  that  fully  90  per 
cent,  of  the  Apple  tree  seedlings  used  in  the  United  States  for  grafting 
purposes  are  grown  near  Topeka,  Kans.  Shawnee  County,  Kans,  is 
said  to  now  have  at  least  600  or  700  aore3  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
these  seedlings. 

Shade  Trees  in  Paris. — Half  a  million  shade  trees  are  reported 
to  have  been  planted  in  Paris  within  the  past  decade,  and  £20,000  a 
year  is  spent  to  keep  them  in  order  and  to  plant  new  ones.  Every 
street  of  a  certain  width  is  entitled  to  a  row  of  trees  on  either  side 
while  every  street  of  a  certain  greater  width  gets  a  double  row. 

Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers. — The  committee  formed,  in 
connection  with  the  United  Devon  Association,  for  the  special  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Ferns  and  wild  fl  jwers,  have  issued  a  notice,  which  is  now  being 
freely  circulated,  warning  “  all  whom  it  may  concern,”  that  they  will 
be  prosecuted  if  found  engaged  in  the  “  illegal  removal  of  roots  of 
Ferns,  plants,  and  wild  flowers  from  the  lanes,  hedges,  and  fields  of 
Devonshire.” 

Appointments. — Mr.  George  F.  Glen,  who  was  for  upwards  of 
eight  years  head  gardener  to  Earl  Fit  z william  at  Wentworth,  Yorkshire, 
and  latterly  with  the  late  D.  Larnack,  Esq.,  at  Bramblelye,  Sussex,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  and  superintendent  of  Reserves,  including 
Botanical  Garden,  City  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  *  *  Mr.  Dinnb, 

a  present  Kewite,  as  head  gardener  to  —  Philpot,  Esq.,  of  Crojdon 
and  Teneriffe.  Mr.  Dinne  assumes  his  charge  at  Teneriffe. 

Sweet  Lavender. — The  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  ShornclifEe 
writes  to  ask  for  Lavender  for  the  army.  He  says  that  at  this  time 
of  the  year  most  of  the  good  folks  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
it  are  picking  their  Lavender.  Gifts  of  Lavender  or  small  muslin 
bags  filled  with  it  would  be  gratefully  reoeived  for  the  soldiers  to  be 
given  away  by  the  chaplains  and  scripture-readers  in  the  military 
hospitals.  Parcels  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Puokle,  the  Hollonds,  Langton, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  who  will  forward  them  to  the  different  military 
stations  for  distribution.  The  loose  Lavender  will  be  made  up  into 
little  bags. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  Societies  are  kindly  requested  to  send  address 
and  title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,” 
which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  December.  We  would  also  feel 
obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  the 
last  publication  by  their  sending  us  notice  of  the  change.  Gardeners  or 
friends  who  know  of  changes  in  their  neighbourhood  might  likewise 
assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Directory  ”  has  become  the  reoognised 
reliable  publication  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nursery, 
men,  seedsmen,  curators,  &o.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour 
yearly  to  make  this  directory  as  oorrect  and  complete  as  possible. 

South-Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent.  —  The 

summer  course  for  teachers  at  the  South-Eastern  Agricultural  College, 
Wye,  concluded  on  August  30th.  It  began  on  August  15th,  and  was 
attended  by  thirty  schoolmasters  from  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Worcester.  The  object  of  the  session  was  to  develop  a  soheme  of 
instruction  suitable  to  the  children  of  a  rural  elementary  school,  and 
the  course,  which  dealt  with  the  plant,  air,  water,  and  soil,  had  been 
previously  put  to  a  working  test  in  the  Wye  elementary  school  during 
the  past  two  years.  The  lectures  were  followed  up  by  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory,  garden,  or  field,  so  that  the  teachers  oould  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  oonstruotion  of  the  necessary  apparatus  and  the 
conduct  of  suitable  experiments.  Other  instruction  dealt  with  the 
management  of  sohool  gardens,  and  the  preservation  and  mounting  of 
specimens  of  Grasses,  weeds,  injurious  insects,  &c.,  for  use  in  school 
demonstrations.  There  were  also  classes  dealing  with  the  management 
of  fruit  trees,  bee  and  poultry  keeping,  the  elements  of  land  measuring  . 
and  in  the  evenings  of  one  week  a  course  of  lectures  was  given  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  recent  advances  in  chemistry.  Excursions  were 
made  to  Canterbury,  to  Richborough,  and  the  Stonor  Marshes,  to  see 
both  the  Roman  remains  and  the  varied  flora  of  that  district,  and, 
again,  to  the  series  of  interesting  geological  sections  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wye.  Though  a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture 
did  not  form  part  of  the  session,  the  teachers  were  conducted  round 
the  college  farm,  and  had  its  management  and  live  stock  explained 
to  them. 
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Kewltes  and  gardeners  in  the  West  of  London  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Geo.  Massee,  F.L.S.,  the  Kew  fangologist,  will  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  on  “  Fungi,”  at  Chiswick,  very  shortly. 

I>ady  Warwick  Hostel. — The  annual  report  of  the  Lady 
Warwick  Agricultural  Association  for  Women  appears  in  full  in  the 
“Woman’s  Agricultural  Times”  for  September,  copies  of  which  can 
be  obtained  by. addressing  Lady  Warwick’s  Hostel  at  Reading. 

Horticultural  Directory. — We  return  thanks  to  many  respondents 
who  have  sent  notice  of  their  own  or  their  friends’  altered  addresses  for 
insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory.”  We 
believe  that  after  this  date  this  will  be  the  only  gardening  directory 
published. 

Variorum. — The  very  fashionable  Panama  hat  is  made  from  the 
leaf  of  Carludovioa  palmata,  and  not  a  grass  at  all,  as  is  oommonly 
believed  to  be  the  case.  *  *  The  Consul  at  Frankfort,  Germany,  has 
notified  the  State  Department  at  Washington  that  the  agricultural 
societies  of  Italy  will  pay  a  prize  of  193  dole,  for  a  reliable  method  of 
ascertaining  the  quality  of  sulphur  and  of  mixtures  of  sulphur  and 
-sulphate  of  copper  most  effective  in  the  use  against  plant  diseases.  *  * 
The  hog  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  orohard.  Turn  the  wormy 
fruit  into  pork,  or  better  still,  have  no  worm  fruits  at  all.  *  *  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  U.S.  fruit  journal,  a  new  Nut  tree,  the  Queensland  Nut,  is 
being  introduced  to  America.  It  is  a  highly  ornamental  evergreen 
tree,  that  produces  within  a  very  hard  cover  an  edible  nut  of  good 
-quality,  which  it  is  thought  will  greatly  improve  by  cultivation. 

How  a  Frenchman  Protects  Ills  Mushrooms. — Those  lucky 
persons  who  are  the  possessors  of  fields  and  woods  wherein,  at  thiB 
season  of  the  year,  that  delicacy  of  the  table,  the  Mushroom,  makes  its 
-sudden  appearance  on  every  mild  morning,  will  be  interested  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  French  savant  protects  his  Mushrooms  in  the 
Meudon  woods  from  the  greed  of  the  pilferer.  Every  few  weeks,  says 
'“The  Westminster  Gazette,”  he  causes  a  news  paragraph  to  appear  in 
one  of  the  most  popular  Parisian  papers,  to  the  effect  that  yet  another 
poisoning  case  has  been  traced  to  the  eating  of  Mushrooms  from  the 
Meudon  woods.  The  paragraph  is  differently  worded  each  time,  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  “  a  whole  family  ”  or  “a  large  number  of  persons”  who 
have  made  themselves  desperately  ill  by  eating  of  the  said  Mushrooms. 
•Occasionally  there  is  a  lugubrious  ending,  in  which  it  is  doubted 
whether  madame,  or  mademoiselle,  or  the  little  boy  who  partook  of  the 
meal  will  recover.  The  result  is  that  the  learned  owner  of  the  woods 
has  now  never  to  complain  of  being  bereft  of  the  fungi  that  he  loves. 

The  Swift. — In  towns,  or  other  places  where  large  buildings  or 
lofty  towers  afford  these  birds  the  kind  of  shelter  in  whioh  they 
so  especially  delight,  they  linger  for  about  jthree  weeks  longer  than 
others  in  country  districts.  This  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe  is 
really  a  tropical  bird,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  it  can 
only  endure  to  be  with  us  during  the  hottest  period  of  our  year.  It 
arrives  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  often  leaves  at  the  end  of  July, 
though  its  stay,  aB  already  observed,  is  frequently  prolonged  to  the 
■close  of  the  present  month.  Its  black  plumage  and  shrieking  ory 
associate  it  with  ill-omens  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitious,  whence 
arose  its  name  of  the  deviling  and  the  black  martin.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  its  body,  and  the  great  expanse  of  its  wings — for  the  first 
weighs  but  1  oz.,  and  the  latter  measure  18  inches  across — render  it 
the  most  untiring  in  its  flight  of  any  bird  visiting  our  climate. 

Salisbury  Crags,  Edinburgh. — The  Corporation  of  Edinburgh 
are  very  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  their  publio  buildings  and  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  They  do  not  oast  their  eyes 
around  Salisbury  Crags  however,  or,  if  they  do,  they  must  often  have 
been  displeased  at  the  prospect  of  the  view  at  the  base  of  these  Crags 
where  the  ground  falls  in  a  straight  slope  down  to  the  Queen’s  (or 
King’s  ?)  Drive.  How  much  prettier  would  the  aspect  be  were  these 
slopes  decently  olothed  in  the  first  instance  with  Furze  (Whins).  A  few 
hundred  pounds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  McHattie,  the  Edinburgh 
City  gardener,  with  instructions  to  furnish  with  Furze  the  braes  we 
menticn,  would  be  a  wise  start,  and  ought  to  have  full  success.  Such 
growth  would  in  a  measure  save  the  ground  from  crumbling  and 
slipping  away.  In  later  years  a  selection  of  mountain  Pines  might 
possibly  be  planted.  Successfully  performed,  the  whole  scene  towards 
this,  the  east  side  of  the  oity,  would  be  entirely  and  agreeably  altered. 
Much  more  ought  to  be  done  to  enliven  and  brighten  the  road  between 
Duddingston  and  Holyrood,  round  by  St.  Leonards,  by  planting  suitable 
hardy  shrubs. — D. 


Died. —  Mr.  Edmund  Tonks,  lately  of  Packwood  Grange,  Knowle, 
Birmingham. 

Excerpta. — The  canning  of  Pears  and  Peaches  is  “  booming  ”  in 
San  Franoisco  at  the  present  time.  “  There  is  more  danger  to  the 
oanneries  from  a  supply  of  cans  than  anything  else,”  says  the 
“  Fruit  World.” 

Prolific  Cucumber  Plant.— Mr.  Greenfield  of  West  Grinstead 
has,  this  season,  grown  a  Cucumber  plant  from  whioh  he  has  out  114 
well-developed  Cucumbers.  There  are  still  twenty  more  Cucumbers 
waiting  to  be  cut.  This  is  stated  to  be  a  record  for  one  plant. 

A  Present  of  Peaches. — The  following  kind  letter  came  with  a 
delightful  boxful  of  Peaches  from  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  The  Gardens 
West  Hall,  Byfleet,  Surrey  “  The  sender  wishes  the  Editor  to  enjoy 
the  enclosed  Peaohes,  gathered  from  the  open  wall.”  The  fruits  were  a 
credit  to  the  sender,  and  proved  that  the  trees  must  receive  unwonted 
good  culture. 

Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  for  August  at  Abbots  Leigh 
Haywards  Heath,  was  1*81  inch,  being  060  inch  below  the  average’. 
The  heaviest  fall  was  071  inch  on  the  27th.  Rain  fell  on  ten  days" 
The  maximum  temperature  was  81°  on  the  19oh  ;  the  minimum  45°  on  the' 
17th,  27th,  and  28th.  Mean  maximum,  73T7°;  mean  minimum,  51-03° 
mean  temperature,  62-10°,  whioh  is  0  58°  above  the  average  of  thirteen 
years.  Another  dry  month.  There  was  a  sadden  fall  in  the 
temperature  on  the  26th,  and  we  had  a  good  rain  on  the  night  of  the 
27th,  whioh  has  helped  green  crops  a  little. — R.  I. 

Tfie  Mission  of  Flowers. — “  I  adore  flowers,”  says  some  lady 
contemplating  a  bouquet  of  Orchids  or  prize  Carysauthemums  that 
others  have  raised  at  her  expense.  But  she  never  watohed  the  wonder 
of  their  growth  ;  she  never  saw  the  shoot  start  to  life  ;  or  the  pseudo- 
bulb  form;  or  day  by  day  the  flower  spike  mature.  All  that  such  a  one 
cares  for  is  the  blaze  of  colour  when  it  oomes,  if  even  she  really  cares 
for  this.  With  those  who  love  the  flowers,  who,  whatever  their  oppor. 
tunities,  are  gardeners  born,  it  is  otherwise.  The  poor  woman,  for 
example,  worn  out  with  want  and  childbearing,  a  dweller,  perhaps,  in 
the  grimy  slum  of  some  vast  oity,  who  nurtures  on  the  window  sill  of 
her  one  room  a  Caotus  or  a  Rise  cutting.  Wnen  the  Cactus  opens  its 
gorgeous  dazzling  cup,  white  as  the  robes  of  saints  or  red  as  the  sunset 
what  does  she  not  see  in  it  ?  A  flower— yes,  and  more  than  a  flower’. 
Or  when  at  length  the  Rose  sheds  its  fragranoe  on  the  squalid  chamb  r 
what  memories  may  not  its  sweetness  reoall  of  childhood,  of  purir.y’ 
of  hopes  buried  in  the  midden  heap  of  life,  as  life  has  been  for  her 
poor  soul  ?  And  what  visions  of  another  life  as  it  may  be,  even  for 
her?  We  wreathe  our  dead  with  flowers;  they  are  the  best  we  have 
to  offer  them.  To  our  imagining,  the  heavea  we  hope  for  is  a  land  of 
flowers.  Gethsemane  was  a  garden,  and  to  each  human  item  as  he 
wanders  through  his  own  Gethsemane  suoh  flowers  as  blow  in  it  have  a 
message.  If  any  doubt  it,  let  them  visit  a  children’s  hospital,  and  see 
how  the  sufferers  there  turn  their  pale  faces  to  the  flowers  as  the  flowers 
turn  their  faoes  to  the  sun.  I  remember  writing,  I  know  not  where, 
that  even  in  a  flower  there  dwells  a  shadow  of  the  glory  of  its  Maker’ 
This  I  believe,  and  so  I  say,  “  Good  luok  to  those  who  oall  suoh  shadows 
to  the  earth;  good  luok  to  the  gardener;  and  good  luok  to  his 
gardening.” — Rider  Haggard. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick.— Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens— height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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The  first  part  of  the  week  was  wet  and  stormy,  the  latter  part  fine 
but  dull,  with  cool  wind,  and  a  heavy  rain  on  the  31st. 
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Carnation  N[rs.  T.  W.  Lawson. 

Has  this  greatly  talked  of  variety  been  over-propagated,  or  in 
our  hurry  to  get  blooms  have  we  forced  the  plants  unduly,  and  so 
weakened  their  prospects  as  to  make  us  think  that  “  our  American 
cousins”  were  a  long  way  behind  us  in  their  knowledge  of  what  con¬ 
stituted  a  good  flower,  and  that  the  thirty  thousand  dollars  paid  for  it 
was  a  mere  waste  of  money  ?  I  have  written  on  flowers  that  I  saw  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  my  practical  knowledge  always  led  me 
to  think  that  I  had  not  met  with  it  in  perfection,  judging  from  the  weak 
appearanoe  of  the  plants,  and  in  this  I  found  my  surmising  quite 
correct. 

Visiting  Knowsley  Hall  recently,  where  special  houses  are  kept 
separately  for  pot  Carnations,  and  only  the  cream  of  varieties  are 
grown,  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  several  plants  of  this 
variety  so  superior  to  other  blooms  that  I  had  seen  that  I  was  obliged 
to  ask  the  name.  Instead  of  the  rather  washy  rose  coloured  flowers 
that  I  had  previously  seen,  and  somewhat  spindly  stems,  the  flowers 
were  large,  of  the  deepest  rose  colour,  free  from  splitting,  and  the 
longest  and  stoutest  stems  of  anything  I  had  hitherto  seen.  Mr.  Doe, 
the  gardener,  informed  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  got  it  good, 
and  had  felt  at  times  constrained  to  throw  it  away.  Not  so  now,  but  a 
greater  stock  in  future,  more  especially  aB  Lady  Derby  had  even  written 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  lovely  variety  with  the  long  stems.  I  believe 
that,  well  grown  and  not  hurried,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  will  hold  its 
position  for  years.  The  colour,  however,  is  so  beautiful  that  strong 
sunshine  should  be  avoided. — R.  P.  R. 


Vagaries  of  Variegation. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  an  interesting  article  on  variegation 
appeared  in  “  our  Journal,”  from  Mr.  Paul,  I  think,  which  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  single  comment.  Again  in  the  Journal  of  July  18th, 
1901,  “  K.,  Dublin ,”  has  another  very  interesting  article  on  the  same 
subjeot.  I  regret  to  see  it  has  also  been  ignored.  There,  however, 
muBt  be  a  great  number  of  cultivators  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  practical  part  of  producing  the  highest  development  of  which  they  are 
capable.  There  are  also  some  of  us  interested  in  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  unknown  oause  of  such  variegation,  and  welcome  any  information 
which  leads  up  to  that  knowledge. 

But  what  is  variegation  p  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  absence  of  chlorophyll  from  the  green  parental  form.  If  that  is  so, 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  cultivators  to  develop  the  variegation,  and  to 
eliminate  a  good  part  of  the  parental  green,  so  as  to  have  the  tvyo  well- 
defined  proportions.  How  p  Well,  there  are  certain  conditions  by 
which  experience  teaches  that  various  conditions  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  best  results — shade  is  essential  for  some  plants, 
air  and  strong  sunlight  in  others ;  or,  again,  poor  soil  and  not  much 
of  it,  for  others.  A  few  instances  may  suffice.  I  have  two 
Parfugium  grandes  growing  in  a  greenhouse ;  the  variegated  spots  are 
well  defined,  but  when  the  plants  are  put  outdoors  the  leaves  become 
dark  green,  the  spots  nearly  gone.  A  golden-leaved  Tradescantia 
grown  in  good  light  near  the  glass  is  good ;  grown  in  the  shade  it  loses 
its  variegation.  Nepeta  Gleohoma  variegata  is  well  defined  in  a  green¬ 
house,  but  planted  outdoors  it  beoomes  dull  and  indistinct.  Need  I 
mention  variegated  Ivy,  which  is  well  known  to  lose  its  variegation  if 
planted  in  rich  soil  ? 

“  K.,  Dublin,  wisely  remarks  that  variegation,  as  commonly  under¬ 
stood,  differs  from  the  normal  green  type,  and  plenty  of  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  various  classes  of  plants ;  in  farm  cropB  variegated 
Carrots,  Cabbages,  Mangolds,  Turnips,  &c.  I  have  before  me  four 
fresh  variegated  leaves  of  a  Turnip,  two  leaves  a  good  white  with 
normal  green,  the  other  two,  creamy  yellow  with  olive  green,  all  from 
the  same  plant  and  perfectly  healthy,  but  how  to  explain  the  why 
and  wherefore  I  know  not.  Amongst  wild  plants  I  have  found  and 
cultivated  variegated  White  Clover,  Dock,  Ribgrass,  and  White  Nettle. 
The  latter  I  have  grown  for  six  years  for  experiment,  and  find  a  good 
variegation  can  be  kept  by  pinching  out  the  green  shoots  ;  raised  from 
seeds  a  fair  proportion  come  variegated. 

The  number  of  cultivated  variegated  plants  are  simply  legion,  but 
what  differences  they  exhibit !  Some  of  them  have  poor,  ill-defined 
variegation,  whilst  others  are  simply  beautiful.  The  latter  are  generally 
those  with  well  defined  green  in  the  centre,  and  with  good  variegation 
on  either  side,  or  with  green  on  either  side  and  the  variegation  in  the 
centre.  There  are  also  some  very  pleasing  forms  in  the  spotted  and 
veined  class  of  plants.  These,  I  take  it,  “  K.”  would  put  in  the  fixed 
and  unalterable  variegated  class  of  plants  ? — S. 


Cinerarias  and  Wiiite  Wireworms. 

In  a  reply,  on  page  188,  to  a  correspondent  who  wishes  to  know 
what  has  attacked  the  roots  of  his  Cinerarias,  I  would  ask,  Is  it  not 
oossiili  trat  this  may  be  an  attack  cf  eelworms,  which  are  white,  but 
certainly  unlike  wireworms,  as  mentioned  by  your  querist?  My 
xr>erience  is  that  the  Cineraria,  like  the  Malmaison  Carnation,  in  some 
soilp  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  eelworm  unless  the  soil  is  charred 
previous  to  use  for  potting.  My  ideas  are  that  soil  from  worn-out 
pastures  and  parks  that  have  never  been  under  any  proper  cultivation, 
merely  oommon  lands  enclosed,  where  the  grass  is  tussocky  and  coarse, 
are  infested,  or  liable  to  be  infested,  with  eelworm.  Such  soils  are  best 
avoided  for  all  plants,  but  if  used  should  be  slaked  for  at  least  six  or 
nine  months,  keeping  all  the  grass  cut  so  as  to  destroy  the  roots  and 
starve  out  the  eelworms,  and  to  char  the  soil  previous  to  using  it.  If 
an  iron  plate  is  heated,  the  turf  may  be  thrown  on,  and  turned  over  so 
as  to  get  well  heated  through,  which  will  effectually  destroy  the  pests. 

F.  Street. 


Notes  on  tlie  Glasgow  Sliow. 

Results  show  that  the  executive  oommittee  omitted  two  measures 
that  could  not  have  failed  to  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
visitors;  the  one,  the  lighting  of  the  tents  after  7.30,  when  it  became 
too  dark  to  see  anything  in  the  dusk ;  the  other,  a  small  charge  for 
admission  might  well  have  been  made,  and  this  would  have  gone  far  to 
obviate  the  truly  awful  ornsh  that  commenced  as  soon  as  people 
became  aware  of  the  attractions  that  were  awaiting  their  inspection 
free  of  all  charge  beyond  the  usual  admission  to  the  International 
Exhibition.  A  gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  from  Glasgow 
informed  me  he  had  made  a  journey  of  sixty  miles,  and  was  returning 
without  having  been  able  to  get  more  than  a  general  view  of  the 
exhibits,  nothing  like  it  having  occurred  in  his  experience  of  a  nature 
quite  so  pronounced  since  the  International  Fruit  Show  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  we  had  to 
move  round  in  a  continuous  stream  without  stopping  to  note  anything 
on  the  way. 

I  am  able  now  to  send  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  who  secured  the 
first  prize  for  six  bouquets  and  six  baskets  of  cut  flowers  Messrs. 
Malcolm  Campbell,  Ltd.,  florists,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow,  and  to  whom 
all  praise  is  due  for  the  exhibit  as  a  whole,  but  for  the  bouquets  in 
particular;  the  baskets  in  the  second  prize  lot,  from  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  being,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  whole  of  the 
exhibits  in  this  class.  After  dispatch  of  wire  on  Wednesday,  special 
awards  were  made  to  the  group  of  stove  plants  and  Orchids  from 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  and  to  the  composition  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. 
To  Mr.  Russell,  Redlands,  Kelvinside,  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
for  a  plant  of  Lycopodium  scariosa,  which  originated  on  the  stem  of  a 
Tree  Fern  eighteen  years  after  its  importation  from  New  Zealand. 

Of  the  few  classes  omitted  in  the  report  in  last  issue  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  fine  examples  of  Crotons  (four)  with  which  Mr.  Gault 
secured  first  prize,  and  the  extra  fine  plants,  six  in  number,  of  double 
Begonias  staged  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  and  to  which 
first  prize  was  awarded.  Note  should  also  be  made  of  the  class  for 
twenty  four  large  flowering  Asters,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart,  Lily  bank, 
Stewarton,  was  first,  and  of  the  grand  lot  of  Pentstemons,  in  twenty-four 
varieties,  the  winner  here  being  Mr.  J.  Rowatt,  Glassford,  with  Mr. 
Stewart  a  good  seoond.  One  could  not  but  feel  surprised  that  these 
brilliant  flowers  of  autumn  had  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
exhibitors  of  hardy  border  flowers.  Another  surprise  that  was 
generally  felt  was  the  obvious  decadence  of  the  oulture  of  plants  in 
pots.  1  heir  day  is  clearly  over  for  the  present,  at  least  in  Scotland  ; 
small  plants  in  small  pots  being  the  only  class  of  material  required  and 
provided.  It  is,  however,  a  pity  that  as  far  as  flower  shows  are 
concerned,  there  seem  to  be  few  or  none  in  the  north  to  supply  a  gap 
so  much  felt. — B. 

- «♦♦»> - 

Iftns  cottons. 

Frequently  during  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  specimens  of 
the  Smoke  Sumach  sent  us  to  be  named.  We  give  here  an  illustration  of 
a  bush  of  this  peculiar,  yet  very  ornamental  hardy  shrub,  with  the  hope 
that  gardeners  not  possessing  this  member  in  their  sbrnb  collections 
may  be  induced  to  plant  one  or  two  specimens  during  the  ooming 
autumn.  The  shrub  favours  a  sheltered  nook  with  its  roots  in  good 
loamy  soil.  The  foliage  is  smooth  and  of  a  beautiful  deep  green  colour. 
The  inflorescence  is  the  feature  of  chief  attraction  and  deoorativeness 
however,  and  at  this  season,  when  they  have  assumed  that  reddish  - 
du  ky  shade  peculiar  to  them,  there  is  indeed  a  very  real  likeness  to  an 
overhanging  mantle  of  smoke,  from  which  resemblance  the  shrub  has 
been  colloquially  named  the  Smoke  Sumach.  The  subject  of  our 
illustration  was  photographed  in  the  gardens  of  T.  W.  Webley,  Esq., 
The  Uplands,  Selly  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  but  our  portrayal  scaroely 
does  the  tree  justice.  The  inflorescenses  are  so  light  and  feathery  that 
frequently  they  are  used  in  the  lighter  class  of  hand  bouquets.  The 
autumnal  foliage  assumes  a  rosy-orimson  hue. 
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Batli  Floral  Fete,  August  28th  and  29tl|. 

The  proverbially  stormy  days  which  bo  often  damp  the  ardonr  of 
the  committee,  citizens,  and  visitors  to  the  Bath  autumn  shows 
fortunately  on  this  occasion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  truth,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  steady  downpour  of  the  previous  evening  pourtrayed 
the  usual  ill  fortune.  However,  the  damp  state  of  the  ground  militated 
against  an  average  attendance  on  the  first  day,  but  on  the  second  there 
would  appear  to  have  been  some  amends  made,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
receipts  at  the  close  were  on  the  right  side.  The  show  has  a  large  and 
influential  support  from 
the  Mayor  downwards, 
and  in  the  secretaries, 

Messrs.  Pearson  and 
Jeffery,  and  their  chair¬ 
man,  R.  B.  Cater,  Esq., 
everything  connected 
with  the  management  is 
conducted  on  thorough 
businesslike  grounds,  and 
by  everyone  the  highest 
praise  is  duly  accorded. 

The  Sydney  Gardens,  it 
has  been  said,  is  one  of 
the  best  show  grounds  in 
England  from  a  visitor’s 
point  of  view,  because  of 
the  beautifully  shaded 
retreats  and  walks  they 
afford  for  promenade. 

Music  and  other  enter¬ 
tainments  of  necessity  is 
most  seleot,  of  the  best, 
and  liberally  provided, 
and  the  only  condition 
necessary  to  gain  a  full 
appreciation  and  a  large 
attendance  is  fine  weather. 

The  show  itself,  and 
extent  of  competition, 
equals  that  of  former 
times,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  surpasses  itself  in 
quality  and  extent.  There 
was  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  entries  of  the 
specimen  plants,  but 
with  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Tucker  and  others 
in  healthy  rivalry  this 
diminution  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Plants. 

For  eighteen  orna¬ 
mental  and  flowering 
plants  Mr.  J.  Cypher 
took  up  his  usual  position 
with  his  fine,  beautifully 
coloured  Crotons,  tower¬ 
ing  Palms,  and  well- 
flowered  Allamandas, 

Bougainvilleas,  Heaths, 

&o. ;  Messrs.  J.  B.  Woods 
and  Son,  Chipping  Sod- 
bury,  taking  second,  and 
Mr.  G.  Hallett,  Bath, 
third  prizes,  with  much 
smaller  material.  Messrs. 

Hallett  and  W.  N.  Lawes  won  the  prizes  for  eight  foliage  plants. 
With  six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  Cypher  was 
followed  very  closely  by  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker;  Mr.  Tucker  had  good 
Stephanotis,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  Bougainvillea,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfouri  in  his  collection.  Mr.  Cypher  completely  out-distanced  his 
compeers,  Messrs.  R.  B.  Cater  and  Major  Doherty,  in  the  group 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  exceeding  200  feet,  with  a  very  fine 
arrangement  and  good  material.  Behind  was  a  wide  rustio  arch, 
supporting  freely  grown  and  graceful  Bamboos,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  and 
other  plants,  while  from  an  irregular  outlined  groundwork  sprang  tall, 
brightly  coloured  Crotons  and  other  choice  plants  in  beautiful  relief. 
Orchid  sprays  did  not  form  so  prominent  a  place  as  usual  in 
Mr.  Cypher’s  groupB,  but  the  style  and  quality  of  plant  afforded  a 
complete  study  for  the  many  visitors  interested.  The  newer  Begonia 
Caledonia,  with  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  formed  miniature  mounds  on  the 
outer  points  of  the  front,  and  were  freely  commented  on.  Mr.  George 


RHUS  COTINUS. 


Tucker  staged  a  perfeot  Lapageria  alba  for  the  first  prize  for  a  specimen 
plant,  Mr.  Tucker  being  his  most  successful  accompanyist.  The  last- 
named  won  with  twelve  Ferns  with  good  varieties  well  grown,  and  also 
with  six  trained  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Begonias,  Petunias,  Coleus,  and 
Gloxinias  were  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  of^the  Bath  shows  in 
quality  of  flower  or  plant. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Cut  flowers  were  extensively  shown,  and  a  very  bright  and  varied 
exhibition  was  the  outcome.  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  thirty-six  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  Messrs.  G.  Humphries,  W.  T. 
Mattock,  and  E.  Jefferies  winning  with  twelve  spikes,  all  being  extra 
tine  and  fresh.  With  twenty-four  varieties  of  Show  Dahlias,  Messrs. 
Lindsay,  Cray  &  Sons,  and  G.  Humphries  took  the  prizes  with  even 

stands  of  up  .  to  -  date 
kinds,  Mr.  Hoskins, 
Bristol,  winning  with 
twelve  and  also  with  nine 
Fancy  varieties.  Cactus 
varieties  made  a  bold 
display,  as  also  did  the 
Pompons.  Messrs.  Cray 
and  Sons  took  up  their 
usual  position  with  the 
best  in  both  classes, 
Messrs.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  and  G.  Humphries 
coming  next  in  point  of 
merit. 

Roses,  in  twenty. four 
varieties,  found  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  J.  Mat¬ 
tock,  and  A.  A.  Walters 
in  possession,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Mattock  winning  with 
twelve.^  Mr.  J.  Mattock 
came  to  the  front  with 
twelve  Tea  or  Noisette, 
and  also  with  twelve 
varieties  shown  in  vases, 
five  trusses  of  each ;  his 
flowers  were  unusually 
fresh  and  bright.  Messrs. 
A.  A.  Walters  and  Cool¬ 
ing  &  Sons  completed 
what  proved  a  very 
pretty  class.  Asters  were 
numerous  and  good,  but 
soarcely  so  fine  as  we 
have  seen  them,  but 
herbaceous  flowers  and 
annuals  were  exceedingly 
fine,  and  the  entries 
numerous.  Messrs.  Cool¬ 
ing,  Walters,  and  Stokes 
were  the  winners  of  the 
former,  and  with  annuals 
Messrs.  G.  Gerrish,  A.  H. 
Newman,  and  Mrs.  Black- 
bourn  took  the  prizes. 
Double  Zinnias  were  good, 
Mr.  G.  Hood  having  a 
particularly  nice  stand  of 
twelve  blooms. 

No  less  than  eleven 
entrants  faced  the  judges 
with  a  decorated  table  6 
feet  by  4  feet,  and  though 
each  differed  more  or  less 
widely  in  the  choice  of 
flower,  colour,  and  style 
of  arrangement,  the  whole 
by  their  contrasting 
effeot  made  up  a  distinctly  unique  exhibition.  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener 
to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  was  placed  first  with  an  arrangement  of 
Orchid  blossoms,  which,  however,  was  criticised  somewhat  freely  by 
reason  of  the  undue  use  of  wire  stems.  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles,  Bath,  won 
with  hand  bouquet,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  with  a  single  vase  arranged 
with  one  kind  of  flower.  This  made  up  an  interesting  class. 

Fruit. 

Fruit  proved  a  great  attraction  to  the  crowd  of  visitors,  the  quality 
of  whioh  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  quality  or  quautity.  With  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  V.  Fleming,  Esq., 
was  first  with  medium  sized  bunohes  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat  Grapes, 
a  fine  dish  of  Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarines,  Brunswick 
Figs,  Sutton’s  Scarlet  Melon,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Mr.  Wilkins,  gardener 
to  Lady  Theodore  Guest,  was  second  with  good  Muscat  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes,  somewhat  rubbed,  a  large  Melon,  Figs,  Pears,  and  Nectarines. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  Bath,  third.  Eight  bunches  in  four  varieties 
brought  three  sound  collections  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
Alderman  Chaffin,  Bath,  staging  beautifully  finished  large. berried 
clusters  of  Gros  Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  was  a  superb  exhibit,  and  won  much 
admiration.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  placed  second  with  some  fine  Gros 
Maroc  and  Black  Hamburgh.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  gardener  to  A.  R. 
Baily,  Esq.,  Frome.  Mr.  Mitchell  staged  three  large  bunches  of  jet 
black  Hsmburghs  for  the  first  prize  in  that  class,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
equally  fine  Madresfield,  large  in  berry,  and  beautifully  finished  in  a 
class  for  any  other  black.  Mr.  W.  Marsh  and  Mr.  Mitchell  were  second 
and  third  respectively.  The  last  named  won  with  Muscats,  and 
Alderman  Howell  Davis,  Bristol,  with  brightly  coloured  Buckland 
Sweetwater  in  a  class  for  any  other  white  variety. 

Apples,  both  dessert  and  culinary,  were  extremely  numerous  and  of 
great  excellence,  colour  and  size  of  fruit  being  all  that  could  be  wished 
or  expected.  Pears,  too,  call  for  the  same  remark  ;  Melons  in  green  and 
scarlet  flesh,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Cherries,  Figs,  and  Filberts, 
all  showed  the  fulness  of  the  season,  numerous  dishes  being  put  up  in 
each  class. 

Vegetables. 

Lady  Theodore  Guest  took  up  her  usual  position  at  Bath  with  a 
collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables  of  prime  quality,  Onions 
being  especially  fine,  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  bearing  the 
hall  mark  of  excellence.  Mr.  Wilkins  also  won  Messrs.  Webb’s  prize 
for  a  collection  of  six  varieties ;  Mr.  W.  D.  Porter  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Somerville  being  also  successful.  Mr.  Wilkins  won  with  red  Tomatoes, 
and  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  yellow.  Cottagers  made  a  grand  display  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  competition  in  every  instance  most  keen. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son, 
Exeter,  out  flowers  and  rock  plants;  Messrs.  House  &  Son,  hardy 
flowers,  Delphiniums,  Pent stemons,  and  Phloxes;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis, 
Yeovil,  Begonias;  Messrs.  J.  Garaway,  Clifton,  Dahlias. 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural,  August  28th  and  29th. 

This  annual  function  passed  by  in  a  most  successful  fashion  on 
Tuesday  and  WedLesday,  a  week  ago,  in  the  Dome,  Corn  Exobange. 
Brighton  and  Sussex  gardeners  have  heart  and  soul  in  their  flower 
show,  else  many  years  ago  the  word  “  defunotus  ”  would  have  been 
written  upon  the  pages  of  its  records. 

The  great  and  rich  of  Brighton  do  not  respond  very  liberally  toward 
supplying  grist  for  the  mill,  and  what  success  and  influence  obtains  is 
chiefly  to  be  credited  to  the  working  gardeners  themselves.  It  is  for 
them  to  exercise  their  solicitations  with  great  zeal,  and  maybe,  after 
their  years  of  quiet  working,  the  crowd  will  come  in  and  push  along  the 
“  waggon  ”  that  required  their  assistance  more  in  days  agone. 

This  last  (or  rather  latest,  not  last)  show  was  up  to  the  standard  of 
some  past  years,  though  we  won’t  say  all  years  of  the  past.  Cut 
flowers  were  somewhat  sparingly  exhibited.  The  Roses  would  have 
been  better  left  on  the  bushes,  so  poor  were  they,  but  Asters,  Dahlias, 
and  Zinnias  were  all  fine.  Groups  came  from  the  usual  competitors, 
and  again  Mr.  G.  Miles  carried  off  the  Corporation  Challenge  Cup  and 
first  prize  for  the  most  effectively  arranged  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants.  Mr.  James  Adams  was  placed  first  for  the  group  of 
exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  G.  Miles  fell  second.  Nurserymen  are  always 
largely  in  evidence  in  open-olass  competitions  at  Brighton,  and  for 
the  table  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  we  find  Mr.  T.  Head  leading 
the  way.  Mr.  J.  Warren  showed  his  skill  by  lifting  many  of  the 
leading  prizes  in  classes  for  stove  subjects,  while  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Anderson,  J.  Goble,  G.  Walder,  H.  Head,  G.  Sims  were  the  chief 
prizewinners  for  suoh  as  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Gloxinias,  and  Coleus.  For  twelve  table  plants  Mr.  T.  Osman  frotn 
Chertsey  beat  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst. 

The  competitions  in  the  decorative  cut  flower  seotion  formed  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  exhibition.  Fruit  olasses,  too,  were 
heartily  contested,  and  some  splendid  bunches  of  Grapes  were  shown. 
Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits,  that  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley,  was  the  finest  and  most  extensive.  Mr.  H.  Harris  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Piper  sustained  the  Rose  classes,  while  for  twelve  Gladioli  in  six  varieties 
we  found  Mr.  H.  J.  Stenning  the  triumphant  entrant.  Mr.  W.  Peters 
beat  Messrs.  Cheal  for  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  and  the  latter  came 
again  seoond  to  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Sons  for  a  dozen  bunches  of 
Pompons.  This  order  was  reversed  for  the  same  amount  of  Cactus 
and  decorative  Dahlias. 

We  were  pleased  to  observe  Mr.  G.  H.  Sage’s  success  in  capturing 
30s.  and  the  society’s  bronze  medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
perennials  and  bulbous  flowers,  in  eighteen  distinot  kinds.  Mr.  J. 
Davis  followed  next ;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson.  Mr.  J.  Davis 
won  for  twelve  kinds  of  annuals  in  bunches.  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin 
cantered  in  and  won  the  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables.  These  latter  were  very  good,  as  were  the  vegetable 
displays  all  through.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones,  gardener  at  Ote  Hall,  and 
our  old  friend  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  besides  Mr.  T.  Osman,  renowned  as 
a  fruit  grower  no  less  than  as  a  plantsman,  did  well  in  the  Grape 
classes.  Mr.  W.  Cheater,  gardener  at  Shrove  Hall,  also  was  “in  the 
running.” 

At  the  luncheon  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  show,  various  speeches 
were  given  by  the  judges,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  Mr.  Thorpe 


recognised  in  such  terms  of  high  praise.  He  was  declared  to  be  the 
“  best  hon.  secretary  the  society  had  ever  had.”  The  good  work  and 
exertions  of  the  committee  were  not  forgotten. — S. 

Royal  Horticultural  — Scientific  Committee,  August  27tl|. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Chapman, 
Druery,  Odell,  Houston,  Worsley,  Bowles,  Saunders,  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Drs.  Rendell  and  Masters. 

Apricot  splitting. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  on  the  Apricot,  the  pulp  of 
which  was  found  to  be  split,  and  a  foreign  substance  growing  upon  it. 
This,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  common  blue  mould  which  grows  on 
decaying  matter.  Mr.  Worsdell  assigned  various  causes  for  the  splitting 
of  the  fruit. 

Silver  leaf. — Dr.  Cooke  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  there  was  any 
essential  relation  between  gumming  and  the  so-called  Silver-leaf  disease 
of  the  Pruneal.  Dr.  Cooke  doubted  whether  the  fungus  called  Cory- 
neuno  Beijerinkii  had  any  casual  connection  with  gumming.  On  the 
other  hand,  gumming  in  Prunus  japonica  had  been  traced  to 
Cladosporium  epiphyllum. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. — Dr.  Cooke  stated  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  fungus  on  the  Crocus  corms  submitted  by  Mr.  Bowles,  nor  on 
the  Violet  leaves  sent  from  Ireland  ;  the  frosted  spots  were  due  to  the 
precipitation  of  the  salts  from  the  solution  with  which  the  leaves  had 
been  sprayed)  see  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle,”  August  24th,  page  160,  col.  c, 
where  the  appearances  are  attributed  to  a  fungus,  Phyllosticta  violie). 

Gooseberry  shoots. — Some  shoots  which  were  shrivelled  and  dead 
were  exhibited,  the  assigned  cause  being  the  presence  of  red  spider. 

A  new  case  of  apospory. — Mr.  Druery  exhibited  cultures  showing 
developed  masses  of  prothalli  on  the  soral  sites  of  Athyrium  filix- 
fcemina  var.  cristatum  fimbriatum,  raised  by  Mr.  Garnett  of  Bowness, 
Windermere.  A  frond  of  this  Fern  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Pteridological  Society,  and  Mr.  Druery  remarked  at  once 
its  great  likeness  in  make  to  A.  f.-f.  clarissimum,  Jones,  though  it 
differed  from  that  Fern  in  bearing  long,  slender,  much  divided  tassels  at 
all  tips,  rendering  it  a  very  beautiful  form.  On  examining  the  sori  they 
exhibited  so  strongly  the  white,  woolly  character  indicative  of  apospory, 
that  permission  was  asked  and  obtained  to  put  some  material  under 
culture,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  an  extension  of  the 
sporangial  growth,  demonstrating  that,  once  again,  abnormally  slender, 
linear  pinnules  are  correlated  with  apospory.  There  are  some 
indications  also  of  apical  apospory,  but  not  yet  definite  enough  to  be 
determined  with  certainty.  Soral  apospory  is,  however,  beyond  a 
doubt.  This  represents  the  fourth  instance  of  apospory  in  Athyrium 
filix-foemina.  Mr.  Druery  also  exhibited  a  culture  showing  apioal 
apospory  in  Lastrea  pseudo-mas  apospora,  already  recorded;  well 
developed  prothalli  springing  from  all  the  fimbriate  tips  of  the  crests 
of  the  pinnae. 

Gouty  swellings  on  a  species  of  Silver  Fir. — A  speoimen  was  shown  of 
the  swellings  produced  by  a  Coccus-like  inseot.  Petroleum  emulsion 
was  recommended  as  a  palliative,  and  destruction  by  fire  of  the  affected 
shoot 8  advised. 

Medicinal  Plants  in  the  vicinity  of  old  ruins. — Mr.  Houston  asked  for 
information  as  to  any  paper  dealing  with  the  presence  of  herbs  around 
mediaeval  ruins.  The  presence  of  Aristoloohia  clematitis  around  the 
ruins  at  Godstow,  Oxford,  was  oited  as  one  illustration. 

Poisonous  Plants. — Mr.  Bowles  alluded  to  the  poisonous  effeots 
produced  by  oontp.ct  with  the  so-called  Ampelopsis  Hoggi,  which  turned 
out  to  be  really  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Dr.  Masters  alluded  to  many  similar  cases,  all  traceable  to  the 
distribution  from  a  particular  nursery  of  Rhus  toxicodendron  instead  of 
Ampelopsis.  A  conversation  arose  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
Mr.  Druery  stating  that  honey  in  any  form  produced  uncomfortable 
symptoms  with  him ;  and  Dr.  Cooke  alluded  to  other  cases  in  which 
Mushrooms  produced  evil  effects  upon  some  persons  and  not  upon 
others  who  partook  of  the  fungi  at  the  same  time. 

Mushrooms  in  coal  cellar. — A  Fellow  of  the  Society,  present  as  a 
visitor,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Agaricus  campestris  var.  villatious 
which  was  growing  abundantly  on  the  walls  of  his  coal  cellar.  Salting 
the  walls  was  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

Chermes  fagi. — Specimens  of  Beech  bark  were  shown  in  illustration 
of  the  abundance  of  this  insect  this  season.  Unfortunately,  the 
attack  was  so  widely  spread  that  anything  in  the  way  of  cure  was 
impracticable. 

Twin  Apple. — Mr.  Hudson  sent  a  speoimen  of  syncarpy  in  which 
two  Apples  were  partly  fused  together  at  the  base,  probably  from 
pressure  causing  mutual  grafting  in  a  young  state. 

Ornamental  Grasses,  Sfc. — Mr.  Worsley  exhibited  specimens  of 
Pennisetum  macrourum  from  South  Africa,  and  of  P.  Ruppelli  from 
Abyssinia.  Mr.  Worsley  also  exhibited  a  Coreopsis,  in  which  the 
ordinary  ray  florets  had  been  replaced  by  regular  tubular  ones. 

A  “  Cotyledonous  ”  germination  in  Crinum. — Mr.  Worsley  also 
stated  that  since  his  previous  communication  on  this  subjeot,  he  had 
found  that  the  seedling  plants  of  C.  yemense  exhibited  the  same 
peculiarity. 

Two-fold  Helianthus. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  shoots  of  Helianthus 
Miss  Mellish  of  two  forms,  one  stout,  erect,  green,  and  robust  in  habit  ; 
the  other  slender,  deep  purple,  and  greatly  resembling  the  shoots  of 
Harpalium  rigidum,  exhibited  for  comparison. 
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Sandy  Horticultural,  August  29tli. 

The  Sandy  Flower  Show  is  unique  in  its  way.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  another  gathering  like  it  in  the  kingdom.  A  more  compre¬ 
hensive  schedule  of  prizes  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  There  are 
twenty-six  classes  for  plants,  fifty -three  for  cut  flowers,  five  for  table 
decorations,  thirty  for  fruit,  and  eighty-seven  for  vegetables.  In 
addition  there  are  classes  for  needlework,  stuffed  animals,  carving, 
specimens  of  photography,  honey,  butter,  eggs,  trussed  fowls,  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  cats,  Ao.,  something  almost  of  everything 
which  can  interest  country  people.  Sandy  is  in  the  centre  of  an 
extensive  market  gardening  district.  It  is  but  a  large  village;  there  are 
no  great  centres  of  population  near  it,  and  yet  thousands  of  people  come 
in  from  all  parts  to  see  the  show,  by  road  as  well  as  by  rail.  It  is  the 
district  holiday,  and  all  are  happy  if  the  weather  is  fine.  A  crack  military 
band  is  engaged,  and  there  are  other  entertainments.  The  work  of 
organising  must  be  enormous,  but  everything  goes  smoothly.  A  large 
number  of  judges  have  to  be  engaged.  A  prolific  study  of  the  habits  of 
country  people  is  afforded  at  a  Sandy  Flower  Show. 

There  are  fine  specimen  plants  from  Cypher  of  Cheltenham.  Finch 
of  Coventry  and  Yause  of  Leamington  compete  with  twelve  specimens 
in  flower,  and  the  prizes  went  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Local 
plants  were  fairly  good.  Mrs.  Axtell,  of  Sandy,  is  a  leading  exhibitor. 
Mr.  T.  Lockie,  The  Gardens,  Diddington  Hall,  had  some  very  fine 
Cockscombs,  a  plant  he  ‘‘cultivates.”  Cut  flowers  are  a  leading  feature, 
for  there  are  some  keen  florists  about  Sandy.  There  are  classes  open 
to  all  comers,  and  they  are  good  enough  to  attract  to  Sandy  some  of 
the  leading  growers  of  the  day.  Harkness  A  Sons  were  there  with 
Roses  from  Bedale  ;  they  were  first  with  forty-eight  varieties,  and 
also  with  eighteen  Teas.  The  following  were  good  in  the  forty-eight 
class  : — Caroline  Testout,  Horace  Yernet,  Maman  Cocbet  and  its  white 
variety,  La  France,  Helen  Keller,  Marie  Verdier,  Yiotor  Hugo,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame  J.  Cointet,  White  Lady,  Bessie 
Brown,  Mareohal  Niel,  and  Ernest  Meiz.  The  Brothers  Burch,  of 
Peterborough,  were  second,  also  with  some  good  blooms.  The  best 
Teas  from  Bedale  were  Maman  Cochet,  Niphetos,  Mareohal  Niel,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Bridesmaid,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Ac. 
Messrs.  G.  &  W.  Burch  were  again  second.  The  best  twenty-four 
Roses  in  the  amateurs’  division  came  from  Mr.  W.  Kingston,  Bedford. 
Gladioli,  in  collections  of  eighteen  spikes,  were  very  fine,  Messrs.  Hark¬ 
ness  A  Soub  being  in  fine  form ;  and  Mr.  C.  Bright,  Cambridge,  was  a 
very  good  second. 

The  Dahlia  classes  attract  some  of  the  leading  southern  growers, 
and  so  good  quality  reigns.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  nurseryman,  Chip¬ 
penham,  was  first  with  thirty-six  Show  and  Fancy  varieties;  there  were 
well-finished  blooms  of  Rebecca,  Shotesham  Hero,  R.  T.  Rawlings, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  Ethel  Britton,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
Muriel  Hobbs,  Thos.  Pendered,  Dorothy,  Geo.  Hobbs,  Victor,  Ac. 
Messrs.  Keyres,  Williams  A  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  second.  With  twenty- 
four  varieties  Mr.  J.  B.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  first;  he  had 
good  blooms  of  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Victor,  John 
Walker,  Ac.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  was  second.  Cactus  Dahlias  were  a 
fine  feature;  with  twenty-four  varieties  shown  on  boards  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.  were  placed  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Rosine,  Ajax, 
Green’s  White,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Lyric,  Magnificent,  Elsie,  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  The  Clown,  J.  T.  Hudson,  W.  Jowett,  Ac.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries 
was  second  ;  he  had  in  good  character  Island  Queen,  William  Treseder, 
Lucius,  Innovation,  J.  F.  Hudson.  Ac.  CactuB  Dahlias  shown  in  twelve 
bunches  of  blooms  made  a  very  fine  display.  Messrs.  Keynes  &  Co. 
were  first  with  Columbine,  new,  white  and  scarlet;  Cornucopia,  Mrs. 
Carter  Page,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Lord  Roberts, 
Centurion,  Ac.  They  were  the  only  exhibitors.  With  twelve  bunches 
of  Pompon  Dahlias  Messrs.  Keynes  A  Co.  were  first ;  they  had  in  good 
character  Little  Jack,  Nellie  Bromhead,  Tommy  Keith,  Sunny  Day. 
break,  Lilian,  Douglas,  Darkest  of  All,  &o.  Mr.  C.  Bright  was  second. 

Hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  flowers,  in  twenty-four  bunches, 
were  a  very  fine  feature,  the  bunches  large  and  very  striking.  Messrs. 
Harkness  A  Sons  were  first  with  Montbretias  in  variety,  Gaillardias, 
Phloxes,  Galtonia  candicanp,  Liliee,  Gladioli,  Ao.  Second,  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Young  &  Co.,  StevenBge.  In  the  gardeners’  and  amateurs’ 
division,  subjects  such  as  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Asters,  Marigolds,  Phloxes, 
Zinnias,  Ac.,  were  numerous  and  good.  The  best  twelve  bunches  of 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  T.  Lcckie,  who  had 
some  old-fashioned  subjects  of  an  interesting  character,  and  twelve 
bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  bulbous  subjects  made  a  good  class. 

Fruit  was  a  good  feature.  The  best  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Barson,  The  Gardens,  Hinchingbrook,  Huntingdon, 
who  was  placed  first  with  Gros  Maroo  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Sea  Eagle  Peaches,  Pineapple  Nectarine,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  &o.  Mr. 
H.  Folkes,  Hemel  Hempstead,  was  second.  With  six  kinds  of  fruit 
Mr.  Carlile,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Gribble,  Esq.,  Henlcw  Grange,  was  first ; 
he  had  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Dymond 
Peaches,  Ac.;  Mr.  A.  Lockie  was  second.  Mr.  Carlile  had  the  best  six 
dishes  of  Apples,  staging  excellent  fruits  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuob, 
Warner’s  King,  and  Emperor  Alexander,  Irish  Peaob,  Lady  Sudeley, 
and  Beauty  of  Bath ;  Mr.  Barson  was  second.  Mr.  Carlile  had  the  best 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  With  any  other  blaok  Mr. 
Barson  came  first  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  he  was  alBO  first  with 
two  bunches  of  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  With  two  bunches  of  any 


other  white  Mr.  Folkes  came  first  with  Golden  Queen.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  Plums,  &c.,  were  numerously  shown,  but  time  did 
not  permit  of  notes  being  taken. 

Vegetables  were  very  numerous,  as  they  came  from  gardeners, 
market  gardeners,  and  cottagers.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading, 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  and  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  A  Co.,  offered 
special  prizes  for  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  all  to  have  been  grown  from 
seeds  supplied  by  the  firm.  Mr.  Lockie,  who  was  in  great  form,  won 
the  first  prizes  in  all  three  cases.  It  was  said  the  display  of  vegetables 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  seen  in  Sandy. 

There  were  some  pretty  table  deoorations.  Miss  V.  Maddison, 
St.  Neots,  was  first  with  a  furnished  table ;  and  Miss  A.  Gregson,  Old 
Woodley,  was  second.  Bouquets,  Ac.,  were  also  shown.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  a  colossal  floral  lyre  resting  upon  a  cushion 
of  blossoms.  This  proved  a  very  attractive  feature. 

WelliDgboro'  and  Midland  Counties  Dahlia,  August  29tl|. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society,  which  is  doing  so  muoh  to 
extend  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia  in  the  southern  Midland  counties,  was 
held  on  the  above  date  in  the  charming  grounds  of  Redwell,  the  residence 
of  Thomas  Pendered,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the  society,  the  whole  of  the 
private  grounds  and  gardens  being  thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  day 
being  very  fine  there  was  a  large  attendance  ;  the  tent  and  grounds  were 
lit  up,  and  after  the  show  was  closed  at  8  p.m.  there  was  dancing  on  the 
lawn  tennis  ground  until  a  late  hour.  The  president’s  garden  was  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  fine  development  of  his  small  but  select 
and  choice  collection  of  coniferous  trees,  was  much  admired.  As  is 
usual,  some  of  the  leading  southern  growers  competed,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  amateurs  and  working  men  of  Wellingborough  also 
exhibited. 

Fourteen  out  of  the  forty -five  classes  found  in  the  sohedule  of  prizes 
were  open  to  all  comers.  The  leading  class  was  for  thirty-six  blooms 
of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  distinct  ;  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame,  whose  leading  blooms  were 
ChieftaiD,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West,  W.  Keith,  Jas.  Cocker,  Arthur 
Rawlings,  Frank  Pearce,  Victor,  Plutarch,  Mrs.  Every,  Colonist,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Harrison  Weir,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Geo.  Rawlings,  Matthew 
Campbell,  Professor  Fawcett,  John  Standish,  Ao.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
nurseryman,  Sevenoaks,  was  a  close  second,  and,  like  Mr.  Walker,  he 
had  very  good  flowers,  the  season  considered.  Chief  among  them  were 
Duke  of  Fife,  Maud  Fellowes,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Diadem,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Goldfinch,  Wm.  Powell,  John  Rawlings,  John  Walker,  Alice  Emily, 
Virginale,  Prince  of  Denmark,  John  Forbes,  &o.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  third.  With  twenty-four  cut  blooms 
Mr.  Seale  was  placed  first ;  he  had  in  good  character  Virginale,  John 
Forbes,  Duchess  of  York,  J.  T.  West,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Watchman,  Duke 
of  Fife,  John  Walker,  John  Rawlings,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Alioe  Emily, 
S.  Mortimer,  &o.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  nurseryman,  Chippenham, 
had  well  developed  blooms  of  Harrison  Weir,  John  Walker,  Arthur 
Rawlings,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Wm.  Powell,  Colonist,  Emin  Pasha,  Ac. ; 
third,  Mr.  John  Walker.  With  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries 
was  first ;  his  leading  flowers  were  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  Mrs.  Every,  James 
Cooker,  Hercules,  Ethel  Britton,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  &c.  Mr.  Seale  came 
second  with  Duchess  of  York,  Sailor  Prince,  John  Walker,  Mrs.  J. 
Downie,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Ao. ;  third,  Mr.  John  Walker.  It  yvill  thus  be 
seen  that  the  honours  in  the  three  foregoing  classes  were  fairly 
distributed  among  the  leading  southern  growers. 

Cactus  Dahlias  shown  on  boards  were  an  excellent  feature,  as  there 
were  four  collections  of  eighteen  blooms,  and  Mr.  John  Walker  was 
awarded  the  first  prize,  having  excellent  blooms  of  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Loyalty,  Britannia,  Minnie  Walker,  pale  yellow  tipped  with  white; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Innovation,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Lord  Roberts, 
Magnificent,  Canary  (new),  delicate  canary  yellow  ;  Lyric,  &o. ;  second, 
Mr.  Seale,  who  ran  Mr.  Walker  close  with  well  developed  examples  of 
Mayor  Weston,  The  Clown,  Magnificent,  Zephyr,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Ajax, 
Britannia,  Starfish,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Ac. ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Baxter, 
florist,  Woking.  With  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Walker  was  again  first, 
having  fine  blooms  of  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Sylph,  Lyric,  Lucius,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  Britannia,  Vesta,  Magnificent,  Imperator,  Ao. ;  Mr.  Seale  was 
second,  his  leading  blooms  were  Sandpiper,  Mary  Service,  Charles 
Woodbridge,  Zephyr,  Debonnair,  Ao. ;  Mr.  W.  Baxter  was  third. 

There  were  four  collections  of  twelve  varieties  of  Cactus,  thr<  e 
blooms  of  each,  shown  on  wire  frames.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  again  first 
with  excellent  illustrations  of  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  which  appears  to  be  a 
constant  variety ;  Canary,  Imperial,  Britannia,  Mrs.  C.  Page,  Lord 
Roberts,  Lyric,  Baden  Powell,  Winnie  Walter,  Mayor  Tuppenny,  Ac.; 
Mr.  Seale  was  second,  having  Vesta,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Charles 
Woodbridge,  Keynes’  White,  Mrs.  C.  Page,  Zephyr,  Artus,  Eolipse,  Ac. ; 
Mr.  G.  Humphries  was  third. 

With  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias,  six  blooms  in  a  bunch, 
Mr.  Seale  was  first  with  capital  blooms  of  Doris,  Ernest  Harper, 
Sunny  Daybreak,  Douglas,  Tommy  Keith,  Lilian,  The  Duke,  Ganymede, 
Elsie  Grafton,  &o.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  seoond  with  Sunny  Daybreak, 
E.  Harper,  Ganymede,  Phoebe,  Dr.  Jim,  Ac.  ;  third,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  A  Co. 

Mr.  Seale  took  the  first  prize  for  a  vase  of  Dahlias  ;  he  employed 
a  tall  trumpet  glass,  and  employed  Caotus  Dahlias  with  appropriate 
foliage;  it  was  admirably  executed.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  awarded  the 
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second  prize.  Special  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  three  blooms 
of  a  yellow  Show'  Dahlia,  taking;  the  first  prize  with  It.  T.  Rawlings, 
Mr.  Seale  coming  second  with  Mabel  Stanton.  A  special  prize 
offered  for  the  best  three  blooms  of  a  new  seedling  Cactus  Dahlia 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Walker  for  Canary. 

There  were  four  open  classes  for  fruit,  each  of  whioh  brought  a  good 
competition.  With  three  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  Thomas  Pondered, 
the  president,  was  first  with  very  good  examples  of  Warner’s  King, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  Mr.  G.  Douglas, 
Wellingborough,  was  second  with  varieties  unnamed.  With  three  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples,  the  president  was  again  first,  having  Cox  s  Orange 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cox’s  Pomona  ;  Mr.  G.  Douglas  was 
second.  The  latter  was  first  with  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  having 
good  fruit  of  Clapp’s  Favourite,  Doyenne  Boussooh,  and  Bon  Chretien; 
Mr.  Pendered  was  second  with  only  just  inferior  examples  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  With  three  dishes 
of  Plums  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  very  fine  fruit  of  Cox’s  Emperor, 
Kirke’s,  and  Victoria ;  Mr.  W.  Keller,  gardener  to  T.  Bower,  Esq., 
Wellingborough,  was  second  with  unnamed. 

Division  B  comprised  nine  classes,  open  to  all  comers,  amateurs. 
Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Hill  Street,  was  first  with  twelve  Show  Dahlias  ;  Mr. 
Thos.  Pendeied,  president,  was  a  close  second,  both  with  good  blooms. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  also  first  with  six  blooms,  and  Mr.  J.  York, 
Desborough,  second.  The  best  twelve  cut  blooms  of  Cactus  came  from 
Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking,  who  had  in  fine  character  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  J.  W.  WilkinBon,  Ajax,  Lyric,  Purity, 
Unde  Tom,  W.  Treseder,  Zephyr,  &o. ;  Mr.  J.  York  was  seoond.  With 
six  blooms  Mr.  Needs  was  again  first,  having  excellent  blooms  of 
Purity,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Zephyr,  Lucius,  and 
M«ry  Service  ;  Mr.  H.  Bindley,  Desborough,  was  seoond.  Mr.  Needs 
was  also  first  with  six  bunches  of  Cactus,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch  ;  he 
staged  good  examples  of  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Carter  Page, 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Britannia,  and  Lord  Roberts.  A  seoond  prize  was 
awarded,  but  no  exhibitor’s  name  was  affixed  to  the  stand.  Mr.  S. 
Etheridge  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  six  bunches  of  Pompon 
Dahlias.  Mr.  J.  York  had  the  best  bouquet  composed  of  Dahlias. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  John  Walker  for  six  blooms  of 
Show  Dahlia  John  Walker.  Mr.  A.  Robinson  was  first  and  Mr.  W.  E. 
Prentice  seoond. 

In  division  C  there  were  twenty-two  classes  in  whioh  the  com¬ 
petitors  were  cottagers,  and  the  competition  throughout  was  very 
good.  There  were  classes  for  Dahlias,  Asters,  and  Zinnias,  for  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  and  also  for  various  vegetables.  There  was  a 
marked  increase  in  the  entries  from  amateurs  and  oottagers  this  year. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Canary,  a 
charming  variety  from  Mr.  John  Walker,  and  to  Fancy  Dahlia  Unique, 
buff  ground,  slightly  striped  and  pencilled  with  crimson  and  maroon, 
the  reverse  of  the  petals  cerise,  fine  petal  and  outline  ;  also  from 
Mr.  Walker  to  single  Dahlia  Robin  Adair,  crimson  purple  tipped  with 
white  ;  a  pretty  and  distinct  variety  from  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  ;  and  to 
Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  pale  wine  crimson,  excellent  Cactus 
character,  from  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking.  Messrs.  H.  E.  &  W.  Lack, 
Wellingborough,  had  a  large  collection  of  plants,  hardy  fruits,  &c., 
which  was  highly  commended. 

Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural,  August  30tli. 

This  sooiety,  originally  instituted  in  1812,  held  a  very  successful 
show  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Dumfries,  on  30th  of  August,  the  entries 
numbering  over  1000,  although  a  few  were  not  forward  on  account  of 
the  tempestuous  character  of  the  weather  the  previous  night  and  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  show.  The  competitive  classes  were  generally 
well  filled,  and  the  quality  good.  The  cut  flowers  were  good  as  a  rule, 
but  pot  plants  were  not  so  well  represented  as  they  might  have  been. 
The  Burgh  of  Dumfries  cup  for  the  best  exhibit  of  horticultural  produce 
was  won  by  Mr.  Houston,  gardener  to  the  Crichton  Royal  Institution, 
with  a  well-arranged  table  of  useful  produce,  superior  to  that  staged 
two  years  ago  at  the  last  show  of  the  society.  Mr.  J.  M’Kinnon, 
Terregles  Gardens,  was  first  for  a  table  of  plants  ;  Mr.  James  Service, 
Corberry  and  Janefield  Nurseries,  being  a  good  seoond.  For  a  dinner 
table  with  floral  decorations  Mrs.  R.  Service  was  first,  and  Kerr  Bros, 
second  in  a  remarkably  dose  competition.  Dahlias  were  splendidly 
shown,  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtonards,  leading  with  capital  Show 
and  Fancy  ;  while  in  a  stiff  competition  for  Cactus  varieties  Kerr  Bros, 
carried  off  first  and  second.  Messrs.  Dickson  also  carried  off  the  first 
for  twenty -four  Roses  with  a  fine  lot,  Messrs.  J.  Learmont  &  Sons, 
Dumfries,  making  a  good  first  appearance  in  competition  for  Roses  with 
smaller  but  good  blooms,  which  took  the  second  prize.  Messrs.  Lear¬ 
mont  were  also  first  for  Sweet  Peas.  Herbaceous  plants  were  strongly 
represented,  and  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.  were  first  with  a  clean 
bright  stand  of  good  flowers.  In  the  gardeners’  classes  Mr.  J.  M. 
Stewart,  Mollanoe,  was  first  for  herbaceous  plants ;  and  Mr.  Scott, 
Broomrigg,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Duff,  Threave  Gardens,  also  made  a  good 
appearance  in  the  other  subjects,  in  whioh,  by  the  way,  several  local 
amateurs  won  prizes. 

Fruit  was  very  creditable  indeed,  the  judge,  Mr.  Kirk,  Norwood, 
Alloa,  remarking  that  the  Black  Hamburghs  were  almost  superior  to 
any  he  had  seen  at  shows  this  season.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  was  a  leading 


winner  in  several  fruit  classes,  but  Messrs.  Duff,  Gardiner,  Henderson, 
and  Murray  all  soored  in  this  department. 

Vegetables  were  very  good  and  the  competition  strong.  The 
amateur  classes  were  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits  mostly  of  high  quality. 
Speoial  mention  is  due  to  the  trade  exhibits,  whioh  were  among  the  best 
ever  seen  in  Dumfries.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtonards,  Palmer 
and  Sons,  Annan,  and  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer,  and  W.  Learmont 
and  Sons,  Dumfries,  all  showed  Roses.  Miscellaneous  tables  of  good 
effect  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Fotheringham  &  King,  Mr.  James 
Kennedy,  Messrs.  T.  Kennedy  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  W.  Middleton  &  Son, 
all  of  Dumfries.  Lady  Herries  opened  the  show  in  a  graceful  speech, 
and  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  sent  by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 
The  services  of  the  new  secretary,  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann,  were  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Thornycroft  the  members  of 
the  above  association,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  paid  a  visit  to  Steyne 
House,  Bembridge,  on  Saturday  last,  August  31st.  The  party  was  met 
at  the  lodge  gates  by  Mr.  T.  Collister,  the  gardener,  who  welcomed  them 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycroft.  They  were  afterwards 
conducted  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  which  are  noted  especially  for 
Roses  and  hardy  fruit  culture.  One  house  devoted  to  Peaches  showed 
an  excellent  crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  The  Chrysanthemums  in  pots 
looked  very  promising.  A  good  batch  of  the  new  Jap.  Mrs.  J.  I 
Thornycrofo  looked  remarkably  sturdy  and  well.  Tea  was  provided  in 
one  of  the  fine  reception  rooms  at  the  mansion,  the  table  being 
beautifully  laid  out  and  loaded  with  good  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
substantial  tea.  Mr.  T.  Collister  presided,  Dr.  Groves,  the  chairman  of 
the  association,  being  only  able  to  pay  a  short  visit. 

After  tea  Mr.  S.  Bulby,  Brading,  in  a  happy  speech,  proposed  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycroft  for  their  invitation 
and  their  kindness.  Mr.  Wm.  Couldray,  Bembridge,  seconded,  and 
Mr.  Dennis,  joint  secretary  to  the  association,  supported  the  resolution. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath,  Ventnor,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Collister 
for  his  urbanity  and  kindness  in  showing  them  round.  Mr.  Smith, 
Newport,  seconded,  and  Mr.  Collister  responded.  Mr.  E.  Sillenoe  and 
Mr.  C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  also  thanked  the  helpers,  and  welcomed 
the  association  to  Bembridge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornycroft  oame  into  the 
room  during  tea,  and  they  met  with  a  most  hearty  reoeption.  They 
expressed  themselves  gratified  at  seeing  such  a  goodly  number  present. 
— C.  Orchard. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

A  few  Saturdays  ago,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  James  Grieve  of 
Red  Braes  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  about  fifty  members  of  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Association  paid  a  visit  to  his  sunny  grounds  to 
inspect  the  far-famed  collection  of  Violas,  of  whioh  the  said  worthy 
gentleman  is  very  proud.  The  weather  favoured  the  party,  and 
a  happy  two  hours  were  spent.  The  nurseries  looked  in  their  midsummer 
garb,  everything  in  most  luxuriant  health,  in  spite  of  the  unusual 
absence  of  rain.  Only  the  weeds  seemed  to  be  in  bad  health,  and  had 
somehow  dwindled  into  invisibility. 

As  before  said,  the  Violas  were  the  leading  feature,  and  if  anything 
at  this  time  of  day  were  needed  to  prove  how  valuable  they  are  for 
summer  and  other  kinds  of  bedding,  one  had  only  to  see  the  healthy 
luxurious  foliage  and  profusion  of  well-developed  bloom,  to  be  convinced 
that  they  were  quite  indispensable  for  beautifying  the  gardens,  either  of 
the  peer  or  peasant.  Their  names  were  legion,  and  seeing  so  many 
together  gave  the  onlooker  a  good  idea  of  the  best,  and  these  best  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  names.  Among  whites  nothing  seems 
almost  worth  growing  but  Marchioness,  its  size,  substance,  form,  purity, 
and  good  habit  all  place  it  far  ahead  of  any  compeers.  Among  yellows 
Old  Bullion  still  holds  a  useful  plaoe,  but  among  newer  forms  Red  Braes 
Yellow,  a  ray  less  golden  seedling  of  Mr.  Grieve’s,  seems  destined  to  hold 
the  belt,  while  W.  H.  Welsh  holds  its  head  so  boldly  as  if  he  is  inclined 
to  throw  out  a  challenge  for  supremacy. 

Of  blues  there  are  numerous  good  sorts.  Archie  Grant  is  not 
easily  beaten ;  Sir  Robt.  Pullar,  also  a  first-rater  of  fine  dwarf  habit ; 
Royal  Scots,  a  darker  blue  of  fine  habit  and  most  floriferous,  one  of 
the  gems  ;  Sulphurea  was  also  very  noticeable,  as  well  as  many  Fancy 
sorts  too  numerous  to  name.  Messrs.  Grieves’  oolleotion  of  Carnations 
is  also  noteworthy,  though  the  general  stock  were  hardly  in  bloom, 
but  the  company  were  amazed  at  the  large  plantation  of  Duchess  of 
Fife,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  useful  of  all  the  pink  Carnations, 
just  the  shade  of  pink  that  never  jars  with  any  other  colour,  and,  as  a 
bouquet  maker  present  remarked,  “  when  you  have  no  instructions  as 
to  colour  for  a  bouquet,  use  the  Duchess,  she  never  gets  you  laughed 
at.”  The  stock  of  the  Duohess  at  Red  Braes  is  most  extensive,  and 
during  the  blooming  season  the  cutting  crop  will  be  almost  like 
Carnegie’s  millions,  not  easily  counted. 

Autumn  and  early  winter  flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  strongly 
in  evidence,  all  planted  out,  and  making  that  healthy  growth  which  is 
the  sure  precursor  of  handsome  flowers.  Many  other  flowers  were 
receiving  the  special  care  that  insures  suooess.  Mr.  Grieve’s  keen  eye 
and  love  for  “-new  novelties”  is  at  every  corner  in  evidence.  Very 
noticeable  was  a  bed  of  a  new,  or  probably  an  old,  but  forgotten,  yellow 
Calceolaria,  of  pale  canary  shade,  fine  dwarf  habit,  and  abundant 
blooming  habit. 

At  the  close  of  the  inspection  Mr.  M.  Todd  was  called  upon  to 
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express  the  thanks  of  those  present  to  the  Messrs.  Grieve  for  the 
opportunity  given  them  of  spending  such  a  pleasant  and  profitable  hour. 
Mr.  Todd,  in  his  happiest  vein,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Grieve  the  gratitude  of 
all  present  for  the  feast  of  beauty  with  which  he  had  fed  them,  and 
oomplimented  the  firm  on  the  improving  and  prosperous  appearance  the 
grounds  everywhere  presented,  and  hoped  that  their  worthy  senior,  who 
had  been  so  long  a  leader  in  Soottish  horticultural  life,  would  be  long 
spared  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  age  to  render 
yet  further  services  to  horticultu  it  Edina. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


Gathering  and  Storing  Fruit. — Varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
which  are  in  a  mature  and  ripe  condition  during  the  present  month 
will  be  upon  the  whole  in  an  advanced  condition  for  gathering  and 
storing  in  a  suitable  structure  to  complete  the  ripening.  Most  early 
Apples  may  be  eaten  in  good  condition  direot  from  the  treep,  but  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  leave  them  hanging  after  the  ripening  process  is 
advanced,  for  the  fruit  is  liable  to  fall  and  become  seriously  bruised, 
after  which  decomposition  sets  in  and  the  fruits  rapidly  become  useless 
Another  reason  for  gathering  is  that  blackbirds  peck  the  fruits  and 
half  eat  them  away.  Waspp,  too,  are  very  troublesome,  attacking  the 
lipestand  most  lusoious  specimens.  Pears  ought  not  to  hang  on  the 
t tees  until  ripe,  as  they  invariably  become  mealy  if  hanging  too  loDg. 
As  soon  as  the  skins  begin  to  turn  a  yellow  colour,  these  fruits  may  with 
advantage  be  picked  and  stored  in  a  cool  room  to  finish.  Another  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fruit  is  in  a  condition  to  pick  or  not 
is  to  lift  the  fruits  to  a  horizontal  position,  and  if  they  easily  detach 
themselves  from  the  spurs  they  are  of  oourse  ready  to  gather.  Twisting 
or  dragging  from  the  spurs  is  not  a  proper  method  of  gathering.  The 
best  and  choicest  specimens  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  should  be 
handled  carefully  when  gathering.  All  fruit  should  be  stored  in  a  clean, 
sweet,  and  airy  structure,  and  ought  to  be  laid  a  single  layer  deep  on 
clean  paper,  and  covered  with  another  layer  of  paper  to  exolude  light. 
Pears  ought  to  be  separately  stored  from  Applep,  that  is,  where  there 
are  many ;  a  separate  compartment  is  best.  Movable  and  portable 
fruit  trays  are  excellent  for  the  purpose  of  storing,  and  also  for  making 
the  frequent  examinations  of  the  fruit  afterwards  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  remove  the  decaying  specimens.  Where  Pears  are  wanted 
to  be  accelerated  in  ripening,  it  is  best  to  give  them  the  warmest  end  of 
tie  structure.  Some  fruits  can  always  be  brought  on  in  this  way.  A 
few  days  will  often  suffice  to  bring  them  to  a  fully  ripe  condition. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  Walls. —  The  midseason  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  now  advancing  to  a  ripe  condition  should  have 
protection  from  birds  by  hanging  nets  in  front  of  the  tree?,  also  in 
such  manner  as  to  catch  any  fruits  which  may  fall.  Before  DettiDg 
the  trees  it  is  desirable  to  fully  expose  all  fruits  to  the  sun  by 
drawing  the  leaves  on  one  side,  or  in  some  cases  cutting  away  one- 
half  of  a  leaf.  The  fruits  cannot  readily  colour  where  they  are  shaded. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  where  the  growths  have  not  bfeen  laid  in  to 
do  this,  at  the  same  time  cutting  away  all  those  parts  which  are  super¬ 
fluous,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  while  fruit  remains  on  the  trees. 

New  Strawberry  Plantations. — Before  fresh  quarters  of  Strawberries 
can  be  planted  it  is  necessary  to  trench  and  manure  the  ground.  Bastard 
trenching  is  the  beet  method  of  preparation,  as  by  this  plan  the  soil, 
though  deeply  moved,  is  kept  in  its  original  position.  This  method 
is  imperative  where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  and  not  fit  to  be  brought  to 
the  surface.  After  trenching  the  ground  may  be  made  firm,  and 
strong  well-rooted  plants  inserted  as  soon  as  possible.  Plants 
previously  inserted  for  an  early  crop,  and  now  well  established,  should 
have  the  runners  removed  which  may  have  started  since  planting.  The 
soil  between  the  plants  ought  also  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
lightly  hoeing.  Where  there  is  a  quantity  of  well-rooted  runners  which 
have  emanated  from  plants  that  have  fruited  well  this  season,  and  they 
cannot  be  planted  at  once,  it  is  best  to  lift  and  plant  them  in  nursery 
beds  until  the  ground  for  their  permanent  reception  is  prepared  for 
them.  A  number  of  small  but  promising  youDg  plants  may  also  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  for  spring  planting. 

Outdoor  Vines. — Lateral  shoots  that  are  likely  to  become  exuberant 
should  be  pinched  back.  A  moist  condition  of  the  soil  about  the 
roots  will  assist  the  swelling  and  ripening  of  tie  fruit.  Give  a  good 
mulching  of  manure  after  the  watering,  which  will  keep  the  ground  in 
a  uniform  state  of  moisture.  Outdoor  Grapes  fall  a  prey  to  mildew  if 
the  Boil  about  the  roots  should  long  remain  dry.  Secure  the  current 
year’s  rods  or  canes  in  to  the  wall  or  fence,  as  it  may  be  highly 
essential  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  old  rods,  and  train  in  fresh  at 
the  winter  pruning. 

Morello  Cherries. — If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  fruit  on  the  trees 
as  long  as  possible,  it  is  requisite  to  net  over  the  trees  where  the  fruit 


is  hanging.  Trees  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  should  be 
overhauled,  first  cutting  out  the  old  bearing  shoots,  then  reduce  the 
number  of  the  current  year’s  growths,  retaining  the  most  promising 
for  laying  in,  and  furnishing  the  trees  with  bearing  wood  for  the  next 
season.  Long  shoots  of  medium  strength  are  the  best  for  bearing. 
Very  strong  and  sappy  wood  is  not  so  desirable,  though  such  shoots 
may  be  useful  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  bare  parts. 

Wall  TreeB  after  Fruiting. — The  majority  of  wall  fruit  trees,  after 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  may  be  divested  of  much  superfluous  wood, 
and  receive  a  good  washing  with  the  hose  or  syringe.  This  will  rid  the 
trees  of  insects.  Red  spider  is  a  troublesome  pest  to  many  of  the 
stone  fruit  trees,  suoking  the  juices  from  the  leaves,  which,  owing  to 
this,  cannot  properly  carry  out  their  functions,  hence  the  buds  are 
weakened,  and  the  frnit-bearing  capacity  of  the  trees  impaired  for 
another  season.  The  roots  must  also  be  well  moistened. — Lymington. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

Melons. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames  will  not  need  further  damping 
overhead,  and  they  should  only  be  given  enough  water  at  the  roots  to 
keep  the  foliage  from  flagging.  Apply  good  linings  to  the  sides  of  the 
frames,  so  as  to  furnish  a  warm  atmosphere,  kept  dry  by  free  ventila- 
tion,  which  the  frnit  requires  to  finish  well.  The  latest  plants  in  houses 
are  now  in  flower.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  when  fully  expanded,  and 
continue  to  do  so  daily  until  sufficient  fruits  are  set  for  the  orop.  The 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry,  a  little  ventilation  being  given  at  night 
to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  flowers.  Supply  earth  to 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  or  hillock  as  the  fruit  swells.  Water  carefully, 
yet  encourage  and  sustain  root  action  by  a  proper  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  Syringing  will  only  be  required  on  fine  afternoons. 
Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day, 
advancing  to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat.  To  ripen  the  fruit  properly  at 
this  season  a  brisk  heat  should  be  maintained  by  day. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Forced  Trees. — The  trees  have  now 
shed  their  leaves,  and  may  be  syringed  with  water  at  a  temperature  of 
140°.  It  must  not,  however,  be  used  carelessly  ;  if  too  hot  it  will  injure 
the  trees,  if  lower  in  temperature  it  is  useless  against  brown  scale,  red 
spider,  thrips,  and  brown  aphis.  All  the  houses  should  be  subjected  to 
the  hot  water  treatment,  as  simple,  effective,  and  safe  for  cleansing,  on 
the  score  of  both  fungoid  germs  and  insect  pests.  The  trees  being 
loosened  from  the  trellis,  and  tied  in  small  bundles  for  facilitating 
cleansing  operations,  wash  the  woodwork  with  a  brush  and  paraffin, 
softsoap,  or  carbolio  hard  soap,  reaching  every  angle  and  crevice. 
Limewash  the  walls,  and  if  required,  paint  the  wood  and  wirework. 
Pruning  will  be  a  light  affair,  merely  thinning  the  shoots  where  orowded 
or  too  weak  for  carrying  fine  fruits,  no  shortening  being  necessary 
except  for  the  production  of  shoots  for  extension  or  furnishing  the  trees 
with  bearing  wood.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
and  supply  about  a  couple  of  inches  depth  of  fresh  loam,  containing 
about  a  fourth  of  well-deoomposed  manure,  and  about  7  lbs.  of  bone 
superphosphate,  and  3£  lbs.  of  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia 
to  each  cartload.  Avoid  mulchings  of  manure  at  this  time;  they 
exclude  air.  If  the  roof-lights  have  been  removed  they  need  not  be 
replaced  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting  the  trees.  Where  the  roof- 
lights  are  fixed  admit  air  to  the  fullest  extent  constantly. 

Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  trees  must  be  top-dressed.  It  is 
best  done  before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  as  fresh  roots  are  pushed  at 
once,  and  this  makes  a  difference  in  the  setting.  Roots  outside  the  pots 
should  be  cut  off,  and  some  soil  removed  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pots. 
Add  new  soil  and  ram  it  firmly.  Give  a  good  watering,  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  ashes  level  with  the  rims  in  an  open  but  sheltered  situation  till 
forcing  time.  From  Alexander,  Early  Louise,  Hale’s  Early,  and  Stirling, 
the  best  results  are  produced. 

Boot~pruning  and  lijting  of  established  trees  must  be  deferred  until 
the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  but  these  operations  are  best 
performed  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  sufficiently  matured,  and  whilst  the 
leaves  or  some  of  them  are  upon  the  trees. 

Late  Houses. — The  bright  weather  has  suited  the  late  varieties,  and 
where  water  and  nourishment  has  been  supplied  liberally  the  fruit  has 
attained  a  large  size,  and  is  strikingly  beautiful,  as  well  as  excellent  in 
quality.  The  trees  must  still  have  sufficient  water,  though  a  somewhat 
drier  condition  at  the  roots  is  desirable  when  the  fruits  are  ripening 
than  when  they  are  swelling,  but  if  kept  too  dry  the  fruit  is  mealy.  A 
free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary,  utilising  the  sun  heat  if  the  fruit  is 
backward,  as  with  ventilation  early  in  the  day  the  temperature  may 
run  up  to  85°  or  90°,  which  is  preferable  to  fire  heat  at  a  later  period. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Runners  Dot  over-early  rooted  on  account  of 
the  dry  weather  may  now  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots.  We  have  found 
La  Grosse  Sucree,  Royal  Sovereign,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Noble,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Lucas,  Gunton  Park,  and  British  Queen 
excellent  for  early  work.  Plants  potted  some  time  ago  should  be 
examined,  and  if  making  side  buds  too  numerously  they,  where  fine 
fruits  are  desired,  should  be  removed  with  a  pointed  piece  of  hardwood, 
so  as  to  throw  the  vigour  into  the  central  crowD.  If  the  plants  grow 
vigorously  liquid  manure  will  not  las  required,  but  those  that  are 
weakly  should  have  supplies  of  it  twice  a  week.  Remove  all  runners 
as  they  appear,  and  loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  the  plants  grow 
set  the  pots  correspondingly  wider  apart,  so  as  to  secure  good  exposure 
of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air. — St.  Albans. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Zephyranthes  Candida  {A.  L.). — You  will  find  this  pretty  bulbous 
plant  useful  for  the  purpose  of  edging  shady  walks  where  there  may  not 
be  an  urgent  need  fer  any  stouter  edging.  In  light  soil,  and  kept 
moist,  you  will  have  a  serviceable  return  of  pure  white,  somewhat 
•Crocus-like  flowers  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Plant  the  bulbs  3^  inches  deep  in 
the  springtime.  During  winter  it  is 
advisable  to  slightly  cover  the  bulbs 
with  a  protective  dressing,  such  as  leaf 
soil.  Zephyr  Flower  and  Swamp  Lily 
are  colloquial  names  applied  to  plants 
of  the  genus  Zephyranthes. 

is  Magnolia  Lenne  Hardy?  ( J .  C.  S.)' 

— This  variety,  M.  obovata  Lenne  is  a 
hardy  deciduous  shrub,  or  low  tree, 
and  succeeds  admirably  outdoors,  but 
is  all  the  better  for  a  sheltered  situ¬ 
ation,  and  flowers  in  April  or  May. 

We  have  it  very  fine  in  a  position 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  trees  at  a 
distance,  and  also  from  east  and  west 
winds,  but  not  so  near  as  to  shade  the 
Magnolias.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy 
nature,  inclined  to  be  gravelly,  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  and  this  incumbent 
on  chalk  with  flints.  The  plant  would 
be  best  planted  out,  or  if  kept  in 
the  pot  this  must  be  plunged  over 
the  rim. 

Tool  for  Ascertaining  Moisture  of 
Soil — Apple  Trees  with  Holes  in  Leaves 
— Cox’s  orange  Pippin  not  Blossoming 
(C.  C.  E.). — Yes,  there  is  a  tool  to 
take  a  sample  of  the  soil  from  2  to 
3  feet  deep  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it 
be  moist  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  called 
the  “  Subsoil  Tester,”  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  implement  for  determining  the 
condition  of  the  subsoil.  It  is  made  of 
wrought  iron  galvanised  with  turned 
hardwood  handle,  price  5s.,  or  nickel 
handle  7s.  6d.,  and  is  sold  by  Messrs. 

Wood  &  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green, 

London,  N.  The  leaves  of  the  Apple 
trees  full  of  small  holes  when  expanded 
may  have  been  attacked  by  small 
caterpillars  as  suggested,  but  is  more 
likely  the  work  of  beetles  or  weevils, 
especially  as  you  never  found  any 
caterpillars  on  the  trees,  the  other 
pests  being  nocturnal  in  their  feeding 
habits.  Spraying  with  Paris  green 
betimes  would  certainly  have  mitigated 
the  damage,  if  not  prevented  it  entirely. 

The  practice  of  spraying  with  Paris 
green  is  an  excellent  one,  especially 
when  in  combination  with  dilute  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture,  so  as  to  settle  leaf¬ 
eating  pests  and  also  prevent  fungoid 
attacks.  Spraying  should  oommence 
before  the  buds  unfold,  again  just 
before  the  blossoms  expand,  and  again 
as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen, 
repealing  yet  again  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  the  third 
spraying.  Perhaps  the  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  would  blossom  more  regularly 
if  supplied  with  superphosphate  of 
lime  10  parts,  and  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia  5  parts,  adding 

part  sulphate  of  iron,  and  applying 
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4  ozs.  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  in  the  autumn  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  and  the  pruning  effected,  extending  from  the  stem  to 
a  little  beyond  the  spread  of  the  branches.  It  should  be  very  lightly 
pointed  in.  Thanks  for  the  note  that  “  Allington  ”  Aople  is  doing 
very  well,  and  promises  to  be  one  of  our  very  best  dessert  varieties, 
though,  in  quality  not  in  the  same  street  with  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Also  glad  the  Roses  have  been  very  good,  than  which  no  greater 
proof  can  be  be  had  than  of  “  some  5000  persons  honouring  you 
with  a  visit  in  one  week.” 

Good  Effects  of  Thinning  Fruit  Blossoms. — Last  spring  my  Duchess 
Apple  promised  to  be  full  of  bloom,  but  at  a  very  early  stage  I  noticed 
it  did  not  look  at  all  healthy,  and  as  I  did  not  think  it  forward  enough 
for  frost  to  have  affected  it,  I  determined  to  examine  a  truss  of  bloom 
by  thinning  it.  i  think  I  may  say  I  took  away  three  out  of  every  five 
blooms,  and  in  nearly  every  truss  of  bloom  I  discovered  a  tiny  grub  or 
maggot,  which  I  considered  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
unhealthy  appearance  of  the  bloom  buds,  although  my  other  trees 
looked  all  right.  I  ventured  to  thin  the  bloom  on  them  at  the  same 
rate  ;  in  all  three  oases  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory.  I  have 
known  Cox’s  Orange  many  years,  but  have  never  seen  the  fruit  so  fine 
before,  and  my  little  Ingestries  are  quite  big,  and  a  truss  of  bloom 

rut  at  the  present  time.  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  thin  bloom  again.  I  believe 
every  flower  I  left  set  fruit  in  each 
variety.  I  have  had  much  practice 
in  thinning  fruit  of  different  kinds, 
but  never  to  thin  bloom  before. — 
Alice  Baker.  [Your  experience  is 
very  valuable,  and  the  record  of  it 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  instructive 
and  useful  to  the  many  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticultu* e.  The  “  tiny 
grub  or  maggot”  you  discovered  in 
the  blossom  was  probably  that  of  the 
Apple  -  blossom  weevil,  Anthononus 
pomorum,  which  makes  a  small  hole 
in  an  unopened  flower  bud  by  means 
of  its  little  jaws,  placed  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  long  curved  proboscis 
or  snout,  with  which  these  long-nosed 
weevils  are  furnished.  She — it  is  the 
female — then  lays  one  egg  in  the  hole, 
and  with  the  help  of  her  probosois, 
closes  the  opening  ;  she  then  goes  on 
to  another  bud,  and  may  continue  egg- 
laying  for  some  time.  The  larvae,  or 
grubs,  hatch  out  in  about  a  week,  and 
though  the  bud  grows,  and  the  petals 
are  of  the  usual  colour,  the  blossoms 
presently  wither,  and  inside,  in  place 
of  the  stamens  and  pistillate  organs, 
which  have  been  destroyed,  is  found 
a  curved,  fleshy,  whitish,  wrinkled 
maggot,  legless,  with  a  few  hairs,  and 
a  blaok  horny  head.  Thus  the  grub 
destroys  the  blossom  and  the  prospect 
of  fruit.  The  plan  you  adopted  is  an 
excellent  one,  as  the  Apple-blossom 
weevil  grubs  are  not  only  got  rid  of, 
and  future  mischief  prevented  in  the 
following  season  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  but  the  weakly  blossoms, 
quite  apart  from  the  “  tiny  grub  or 
maggot”  in  your  case,  are  removed, 
and  as  these  are  not  likely  to  set, 
or  if  setting,  fruit  not  calculated  to 
swell  properly,  the  nutriment  they 
would  appropriate  is  set  free,  aod 
concentrated  on  the  blossoms  and 
embryonic  fruit.  This  is  favourable 
to  a  good  set  and  swelling  of  the 
fruit  in  the  early  stages,  and  it  is 
continued  right  along,  as  there  are 
relatively  fewer  fruits,  and  they  attain 
to  higher  perfection  in  consequence. 
The  fact  of  removing  the  small,  puDy 
blossoms,  and  reserving  the  finest 
and  most  promising,  implies  greater 
advantages  for  the  superior  fruit  si  ¬ 
ting,  and  it  is  a  practice  too  little 
performed,  many  trees  blossoming  too 
freely,  and  often  producing  indifferei  t 
fruit,  for  no  other  reason  than  over- 
flowering,  while  in  some  cases  the 
trees  cast  all  the  “  fruit  ”  through 
exhaustion  in  flowering,  which  timely 
thinniDg  of  the  blossom  in  not  a  few 
instances  would  have  prevented.  By 
all  means  thin  your  blossoms.] 
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Grapes  Scalded  (Reader).  —  As  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  suffers  so 
extensively  every  year,  and  the  other  Vines  in  the  house  are  not 
injured,  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  train  up  an  additional 
cane  from  the  best  of  the  other  sorts  and  remove  the  rod  of  Lady 
Downe’s  entirely.  This  variety  is  very  prone  to  have  its  berries 
scalded.  The  cause  of  the  injury  is  not  so  much  in  the  border  as  in 
deficient  ventilation.  Scalding  usually  arises  from  air  not  being 
admitted  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning.  Do  not  damp  down  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  obink  of  air  on  the  vinery 
all  night. 

Names  of  Fruit  (A.). — Peach  Early  Ascot.  (F.  C.  S.). — Plum 
Cox’s  Emperor.  (M.  H.  8.). — Apple  Ribston  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (Sidney  Hand). — 1,  Prunus  Pissardi ;  2,  Rhus 
typhina;  3,  Leycesteria  formosa.  (  W.  Howson). — Erioacarnea.  (J.  C.  S.). 
—  Leonurus  sp.  (J.  D.). — Lythrum  Salicaria  rosea.  (M.  H.  S.). — 
Origanum  cfficinalis  var.,  or  Marjoram.  (J.  R). — Rondeletia  speciosa 
major  ;  3,  Fuchsia  triphylla  superba.  (A.  L.  F.). — 1,  Helenium 
Newmanni  ;  2,  8 alvia  virgata  ;  3,  Polygonum  lanigerum.  (F.). — Pinus 
rigid  us.  (A  Reader). — Francoa  ramosa.  (John). — Tritonia  is  now 
the  proper  generic  name  for  what  were  reoencly  called  Montbretias. 
(Arthvr  Jacks). —  1,  Sophora  japonica  ;  2,  Fagus  sylvatioa  pendula;  3, 
Phyllostachys  auricoma. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  contribution 
of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  of  the  year 
there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  fruit,  &o., 
growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for  consideration 
and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  for  prints  unless 
by  special  agreemen; . 


Black-Arch  Motl|. 

During  the  whole  of  last  month  the  Black-arch  moth,  the  male  of 
which  is  represented  in  our  di awing,  could  be  found,  during  the  day¬ 
time,  with  closed  wings  upon  the  trunks  of  Oaks  and  other  trees.  It  is 
the  Psilura  monacha  of  some  entomologists,  and  the  Bombyx  or  Liparis 

monacba  of  others.  The  males 
are  smaller  than  the  females, 
measuring  about  1|  inch  across 
the  opened  forewings,  whilst  the 
females  usually  measure  an  inch 
more.  The  colour  of  the  moth  is 
a  creamy  white,  spotted  and 
streaked  with  black,  in  the 
manner  here  shown.  The  hind 
wings  are  dusky.  The  anteni  ae 
are  black,  and  the  body  dusky, 
tinged  above  with  pink.  The 
caterpillar  is  ashy  brown,  with  tufts  of  reddish  hair  on  the  back,  and  a 
black,  heart-shaped  spot  on  the  second  segment  of  its  body.  It 
probably  varies  in  colour  according  to  the  plant  on  which  it  has  fed,  for 
it  is  by  no  means  particular  in  its  nourishment.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  Scotch  Fir,  Bramble,  Birch,  Apple,  Oak,  Elm,  Aspen,  Lime,  and 
Willow.  The  caterpillars  appear  in  June  and  July.  They  have  never 
appeared  very  abundant  in  this  country,  but  in  Prussia  and  France,  at 
the  end  of  last  century,  they  did  so  much  injury  that  M.  Beckstein 
says  that  it  “  would  not  be  replaced  in  a  hundred  years.”  In  1829,  at 
Stettin,  400  acres  of  Pines,  Oiks,  Birches,  and  Beeches  were  entirely 
stripped  of  their  leaves  by  them. 


Phenological  Observations. 

Sept.  6th  to  Sept.  12th.  Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 


6  Fri. 

7  Sat. 

8  Sun. 

9  Mon. 

10  Tu. 

11  Wed. 

12  Thr. 


Gossamer  floats. 

Red-under  wing  moth  seen. 
Dog  Rose  casts  its  leaves. 
Great  titmouse  sings  again. 
Scotch  Fir  leaves  fall. 
House  flies  swarm. 

Harvest  stored. 


Autumn  Dandelion. 

Golden  Starwort. 

“  Amellus.” 

Canadian  Golden  Rod. 
Autumnal  Crocus. 
Variegated  Meadow  Saffron. 
Peltate  Passion  Flower. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Bulbs ,  Strawberries,  and  Small 
Frui's.  iw-ay 

James  Craven  &  Co.,  2,  Manneis  Street,  Wellington,  Shropshire. — 
Craven's  Seed  Annual. 

Dickson’s,  Chester.  —Bulbs,  fyc. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  S>  ns,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts. — Hardy 
Fruits  for  the  Midlands. 

Ant.  Ro<  zen  &  Son,  Oveiveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — Hutch  and 
Cape  Bulbs,  $rc. 


Covent  Garden  market. — Septembtr  4th. 

jAverage  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


Apples,  cooking,  bush. 
„  dessert 

Bananas  . 

Damsons,  4  sieve  ... 
Figs,  green,  doz. 
Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. 

„  Muscat 
Lemons,  Naples,  case 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0  to  4  0 
5  0 
12  0 
2  0 
2  0 
1  6 
3  0 
30  0 


3  0 
8  0 
1  6 
1  6 
0  6 
1  6 
24  0 


Melons,  each  . 

Pears,  French  Williams, 

48s.  per  case . 

Pears,  English,  4  sieve  ... 
Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

Plums,  4  sieve .  ... 

„  Green  Gages,  4  sieve 


'{Average  Who lesal e | Pr ic es .  — V e getables. \ 


Artichokes,  green,  doz.  ... 
„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz  . 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 
Corn  Salad,  strike  .,.  ... 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Endive,  doz  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Lettuce,  cos,  doz . 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  . 
Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt 
Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

Peas,  bush . 

Potatoes,  English,  ct. 

Radishes,  doz  . 

Shallots,  lb . 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 
Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 
Watercress,  doz 
Veg.  Marrows,  per  tall 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.  —  Plants  in  Pots 


Ficus  elastica,  doz. 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Lycopodiums, doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

,,  specimens 
Shrubs,  in  pots 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers. 


s. 

d. 

8.  1 

d. 

Aralias,  doz . 

..  5 

0tol2 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

..  12 

0 

30 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

...  18 

0 

36 

0 

Campanula  isophylla  . 

..  4 

0 

6 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

..  18 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

..  12 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz,  . 

..  9 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz.  ...'*. 

..  4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100  ...  . 

...  10 

0 

16 

0 

s. 

1 

0 

18 

1 

1 


Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 
Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches .  3 

Gladioli,  doz.  bnchs.  ...  4 
Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs.  3 

Lilium  lancifolium  album  0 
,,  „  rubrum  0 

„  longiflorum .  2 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs  12 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs .  3 

Mignonette,  English,  doz.  0 


d.  s. d. 
0  to  2  0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


0  9 
0  0 
2  0 
2  0 


0  0 
6  0 
0  0 
1  0 
1  0 
2  6 
18  0 

4  (i 

L  6 


Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 
Odontoglossums  ...  ... 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

,,  red,  doz . 

Smilax,  bunch . 

Stephanotis,  doz . 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

bunches . 

,,  coloured, doz. bnchs. 
Tuberoses,  gross  . 


4th 

• 

s.  d. 

rs.d. 

0  9  to  2  0 

3  9 

4  0 

2  0 

6  0 

3  0 

4  6 

1  0 

3  0 

2  0 

3  6 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  0  to  2  0 

0  8 

0  9 

0  2 

0  0 

2  0 

5  0 

4  0 

0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  6 

0  9 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3  0 

0  2 

0  2| 

2  0 

3  0 

0  6 

0  8 

1  6 

2  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

9  Otc 

.12  0 

1  0 

5  0 

3  0 

0  0 

3  0 

4  0 

6  0 

9  0 

15  0 

30  0 

21  0 

61  0 

4  0 

6  0 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

1  0  to  2  0 

0  6 

1  0 

3  0 

4  0 

1  0 

2  0 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

1  6 

0  6 

1  0 

2  0 

2  6 

1  6 

2  0 

1  6 

2  0 

3  0 

0  0- 

3  0 

0  0 

1  6 

2  0 

Are  We  to  Sow  Wheat? 


Surely  it  is  a  puzzle  to  decide  what  to  do  for  the  best.  Wheat 
is,  as  usual,  meeting  a  very  s.uggish  market,  and  there  is  every 
appearance  that  prices  may  fall  to  24s.  or  25s.  per  quaittr.  With 
new  Oats  making  20s.,  or  very  nearly  that,  there  is  considerable  force 
in  the  argument  as  against  Wheat.  Most  certainly  6  quarters  of 
Oats  may  be  grown  as  easily  as  4  quarters  of  Wheat,  and  therefore 
the  former  crop  has  all  the  arithmetic  in  its  favour,  but  the  suitability 
of  the  soil  for  Oats  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  case,  and  on  dry  shallow 
soils  we  should  hesitate  before  substituting  them  for  Wheat,  which 
withstands  drought  so  much  beth  r,  and  does  not  take  so  much  out  ot 
the  land.  Farmers  of  experience  and  close  observation  must  agree 
with  us  in  stating  that  Wheat  is  far  less  exhausting  to  the  soil  than 
either  Oats  or  Barley.  Oat  straw  is  excellent  fodder,  but  the  chaff  i3 
valueless  for  such  a  purpose,  whereas  Wheat  chaff  makes  good  food  for 
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all  kinds  of  stock.  There  is  one  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Oat, 
and  that  is  the  spring  seed-time,  which,  in  following  ley,  allows  the 
pasturage  to  be  grazed  until  the  new  year,  a  very  important  matter  in 
these  days,  when  so  much  depends  on  the  success  of  the  live  stock. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  spring-sown  crops  also  means  an 
addition  to  the  pressure  of  spring  work,  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
impression  of  lookers-on,  occupiers  of  farms  chiefly  arable  know  full 
well  that  spring  is  the  season  which  most  taxes  the  labour  resources 
of  the  farm.  It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  continuing 
the  growth  of  a  moderate  breadth  of  Wheat.  What  variety  to  grow 
depends  much  on  the  land  and  on  the  course  of  cropping.  The  old 
Square-head  and  Square-head’s  Master  both  do  well  after  a  Potato 
fallow.  The  last  named  does  welt  almost  anywhere,  but  Square-head 
does  not  thrive  on  very  light  soil  after  ley.  Carter’s  Standup  is  a 
capital  yielder,  and  bears  out  its  name  by  seldom  lodging,  but  it  is 
only  suitable  for  very  good  soils  in  high  condition.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  it  does  not  grow  enough  straw,  and  the  straw  supply  is 
now  too  important  a  matter  to  be  made  a  secondary  consideration.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  straw  some  of  our  friends,  and  in  more  than  one 
county,  have  resumed  the  cultivation  of  the  old  variety  called  Rivett’s, 
or  Cone  Wheat.  It  is  bearded  like  Barley, and  grows  5  or  6  feet  high, 
producing  much  greater  bulk  of  straw  than  the  general  run  of  modern 
varieties.  It  also  stands  up  well,  but  the  grain  is  not  so  good  as  other 
Wheat,  though  at  the  most  there  is  not  more  than  2s.  per  quarter 
difference  in  the  value,  as  it  is  sufficiently  good  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  roller  mill.  The  straw  is  very  stout,  and  makes  much 
better  tha'ch  than  Rye.  Though  this  Wheat  is  more  suitable  for 
heavy  land,  it  will  do  well  on  medium  soils,  crops  of  6  to  7  quarters 
per  acre  being  nothing  uncommon.  With  straw  such  a  desideratum, 
and  the  grain  at  practically  one  value,  we  commend  this  Wheat  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

Threshing. 

Though  Barley  should  retrain  in  stack  at  least  a  month  before 
being  threshed,  the  time  for  this  operation  will  come  ere  long.  Too 
little  care  is  often  taken  in  the  threshing  of  Barley,  the  farmer 
generally  being  well  satisfied  if  he  thinks  nothing  be  left  in  the  straw. 
The  spoiling  of  his  sample  through  the  presence  of  peeled  or  broken 
grains  he  takes  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course  as  unavoidable, 
generally  attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  the  season.  Such  damage 
is  not  always  easy  to  prevent,  but  we  believe  it  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  reduced.  The  too  close  setting  of  the  drum  is  often  the  active 
cause,  though  in  miny  cases  the  hummeller  is  at  fault.  The  use  of 
the  latter,  however,  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  for  though  the 
presence  of  long  awns  will  give  a  rough  appearance  to  the  sample, 
experienced  buyers  will  take  no  exception  on  that  account,  and  will  be 
loth  to  miss  an  unbroken  parcel.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  we 
notice  that  during  the  Inverness  Show  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society,  the  attention  of  Scotch  farmers  was  most  seriously  drawn  to 
its  importance  by  speakers  at  a  public  meeting,  and  they  were  strongly 
advised  to  take  every  possible  care  to  avoid  damage  during  the 
threshing  process  if  they  expected  to  meet  with  any  proper  demand 
for  their  Barley.  Seme  malting  firms — we  may  mention  Messrs. 
Gilstrap  of  Newark  for  one — offer  prizes  each  season  for  the  samples 
of  Barley  purchased  by  them,  which  on  delivery  are  found  to  be  most 
free  from  broken,  bruised,  or  peeled  grains.  A  prize  of  £25  being 
worth  the  winning,  farmers  who  sell  to  Messrs.  Gilstrap  naturally 
take  a  practical  interest  in  the  condition  and  setting  of  the  threshing 
machines  which  they  employ,  as  well  as  in  the  proper  dressing  of  the 
samples  when  they  are  threshed ;  but  no  dressing  machine  will  remove 
bruised  or  peeled  Corn  from  the  bulk,  therefore  is  it  the  more  necessary 
to  closely  superintend  the  threshing.  There  is  no  time  when  the 
master’s  eye  and  attention  are  more  needed  than  on  threshing  days, 
and  how  often  do  we  find  the  master  absent  on  those  occasions.  How 
very  frequently  it  happens  that  the  work  is  dekyed  until  the  day  ot 
the  weekly  Corn  market,  when,  after  getting  a  good  start,  the  master 
goes  off  with  a  sample,  and  leaves  matters  to  the  charge  of  his 
foreman,  or  perhaps  to  no  one  in  particular.  Experienced  farmers 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  thoroughly  fair  sample  until  the  whole 
of  a  lot  of  Corn  has  been  knocked  out,  and  it  is  the  man  who  takes  a 
sample  haphazard  from  the  machine  tail  during  the  forenoon,  shows 
it  on  the  market  as  being  undressed,  but  sells  it  on  the  understanding 
that  it  shall  be  well  dressed  before  delivery,  this  is  the  man  who  has 
disputes  with  his  customers,  and  has  his  stuff  thrown  back  on  his 
hands.  When  Corn  is  threshed,  especially  Barley,  it  should  not  be 
left  in  sacks,  but  shot  down  in  the  granary,  and  thrown  up  in  a  heap 
with  a  wooden  shovel.  After  four  or  five  quarters  have  been  shot  a 
scuttleful  should  be  taken  from  the  face  of  the  heap,  and  put  aside,  to 
which  similar  quantities  must  be  added  after  each  additional  ffur  or 
five  quarters  have  been  put  to  the  main  heap.  If  this  small  heap  be 
then  well  mixed  together,  and  dressed  over  with  a  machine,  a  fair 
saleable  sample  of  the  bulk  must  be  the  result.  The  master’s 
-attention  is  especially  necessary  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  of  the 


stack,  to  see  that  no  sprouted  or  mouldy  sheaves  are  threshed  amongst 
the  sound  ones,  so  spoiling  a  good  sample.  Such  sheaves  are  better 
kept  out  altogether,  and  given  to  the  pigs  as  they  are. 

Work  on  the  flome  Farm. 

That  the  terrific  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  we  have  just 
experienced  did  not  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  gives  great 
cause  for  thankfulness.  Farmers  can  insure  against  hail,  but  not 
against  wind,  and  the  destruction  to  standing  crops  by  such  a  wind 
must  have  been  enormous.  As  it  is,  the  small  portion  of  Corn  left  in 
the  fields  is  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  the 
extent  of  the  damage  to  badly  roofed  stacks.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  the 
supply  of  fine  ooloury  Barley  is  lessened  by  the  influence  of  sprouted 
roofs.  The  careful  farmer  has  all  his  Barley  well  protected  by  batts  of 
Wheat  straw  until  the  thatoher  gets  to  work,  but  in  too  many  oases 
Wheat  batts  have  not  been  available  until  the  threshing  maohine  has 
paid  a  visit. 

The  rain  is  very  welcome  to  farmers  who  have  all  their  Corn  well 
saved,  for  attempts  at  setting  out  the  ridges  for  ley  ploughing  have 
revealed  a  very  hard  state  of  the  soil,  and  a  good  deal  more  moisture 
will  be  required  to  make  it  plough  well.  Turnips,  too,  were  throwing 
out  signals  of  distress  in  the  shape  of  mildewed  patches,  especially  on 
very  dry  soils,  and  moist  weather  is  just  what  they  want.  There  is 
every  appearance  that  Potato  growers  will  have  a  late  season  for  their 
harvest,  though  the  results  may  be  satisfactory  as  regards  bulk,  for  a 
great  many  fields  are  now  in  full  bloom,  with  every  appearance  of 
continued  growth,  which  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  recent  rains. 
There  is  no  sign  of  disease,  of  which  there  should  be  little  danger 
unless  it  pnts  in  an  appearance  soon.  This  epidemic  is  generally 
coincident  with  one  of  Mushrooms  ;  we  weloome  the  latter,  but  not  the 
other. 

With  a  late  start,  we  foresee  muoh  difficulty  in  getting  the  Potatoes 
gathered.  Men  will  be  very  scarce,  and  the  new  sixth  standard  rule 
will  prevent  thousands  of  active  children  from  earning  a  little  useful 
money.  The  arranging  of  school  holidays  to  cover  the  Potato 
picking  is  now  condemned  as  jobbery.  Poor  farmers ! 

Cultivators  are  at  work  in  all  directions,  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  farmers  get  their  stubbles  broken  up  nowadays ;  they  are, 
perforce,  made  alive  to  the  value  of  an  antumn  fallow  by  the  stern 
necessity  to  save  all  useless  labour.  With  fine  weather  we  shall  soon 
have  plenty  of  twitch  fires.  The  practice  is  contrary  to  strict  agricul¬ 
tural  economy,  but  it  saves  labour,  the  farmer’s  most  costly  item. 

Breeders  of  early  lambs  have  already  got  the  rams  with  the  ewes. 
White  faced  rams  are  almost  unsaleable,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  bent 
on  cross-breeding.  What  wonder,  when  wool  is  worth  so  little,  and 
cross-bred  mutton  is  so  good  to  Bell. 

- *.♦•* - 

Fruit  and  Corn. — In  the  West  of  England  grain  has  been  harvested 
in  splendid  condition.  Immense  quantities  of  Mushrooms  are  now 
being  gathered  and  sent  to  the  markets,  and  the  Blaokberry  crop  is  very 
heavy.  Apples  are  a  moderate  crop,  but  Plums  are  plentiful,  and  are 
selling  at  from  2d.  to  3d.  a  lb.  for  choice  fruit. 

Decrease  In  Size  of  Farms. — That  farms  are  getting  smaller 
is  demonstrated  by  a  writer  in  “  World’s  Work.”  In  1890  there  were 
4,564,641  farms  in  the  country.  There  are  to-day  5,700,000  and  over, 
showing  an  inorease  in  ten  years  of  nearly  1,140,000  farms.  This 
increase  has  arisen  from  two  oauses — the  settlement  of  Government 
lands  in  America  and  the  division  of  great  farms.  We  used  to  be  told, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  that  the  farms  were  being  consolidated  and  that 
the  bonanza  farm  would  be  that  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  since 
1850  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in  the  average  size  of  farms  ; 
in  that  year  it  was  203  acres,  in  1890  it  was  137  acres. 

Land  Improved  by  Consumption  of  Cake. — It  is  often  difficult 
to  get  at  the  unexhausted  value  of  cake,  &o.,  consumed  on  the  land, 
and  there  are  some  who  think  that  this  is  often  over-estimated.  The 
following  example  will  show  that  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  real  value 
resulting  from  the  use  of  rich  food.  In  1897  three  plots  of  pasture 
land  were  fenced  off  into  small  fields  of  3  acres  each  by  Professor 
Somerville.  These  he  stocked  with  sheep  to  which  he  fed  deoortioated 
cotton  cake  on  one  plot  during  the  summers  of  1897  and  1898.  During 
that  period  5J  cwt.  of  cake  was  consumed  on  each  acre.  During  1899 
and  1900  the  sheep  received  grass  only.  The  cake  used  cost  32s.  6d., 
and  calculating  the  live  weight  increase  at  3|d.  per  pound,  there  was 
already  a  profit  of  38s.  9d.  on  that  expenditure,  with  a  prospect  of 
some  residual  value  still  to  be  obtained.  Two  years  after  the  cake 
ceased  to  be  used  the  gain  in  live  weight  on  the  plot  where  it  was  fed 
from  the  use  of  pasture  alone  was  almost  as  great  as  it  was  the  first  year 
when  the  cake  was  given  in  addition  to  the  grass.  If  this  had  been  on 
a  farm  on  which  the  outgoing  tenant  had  used  2fc  cwt.  per  acre  of 
deoortioated  cotton  cake  during  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  his 
tenancy  and  claimed  compensation  for  the  unexhausted  manorial 
ingredients,  there  would  be,  in  the  increase  in  mutton  produced  during 
the  two  following  years,  a  fair  indication  of  what  would  be  the  residual 
value  of  that  cake  to  an  incoming  tenant. 
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No  connection  -with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 


CELEBRATED 


HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

DUTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
or  to  our  General  Agents — 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

I  3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Strawberry  Plants. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

FROM 

the  Open  Ground,  and  in  Pots. 
PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  POST  FREE. 

DICKS0NS>Hurseriee>  CHESTER 

RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TRESS, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE,. 
Post  Free,  3d. 

thomasWer^&  son, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 


VEITCHS'  BULBS 

OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


VEITCHS’  BULBS 


FOR 


EARLY  FORCING. 


VEITCHS’  BULBS 


FOR 


POT  CULTURE. 


VEITCHS’  BULBS 


FOR 


OUTDOOR  PLANTING. 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded  gratis 
and  post  free  on  application. 

IdtsrrUff 

Vs  (BJeffecu. 


SCHIZANTHUS  WISETUNENSIS,"‘w 

Award  of  Merit,  R.H.S.,  1900. 

First  Class  Certificate,  Manchester,  1901. 
Silver  Medal,  Paris,  1901. 

Highest  Possible  Award.  Ghent,  1901. 

HUGH  LOW  «SC  Co. 

Are  now  boobing  orders  for  this  charming  novelty. 

BUSH  HILL  PARK  NURSERY,  MIDDLESEX. 


CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Many  fiundrt ds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 


WM.  CDTBDSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


CARNATIONS. 

The  under  noted  are  Two  Exceptionally  Fine  New 
Varieties,  suitable  either  for  pots  or  outside. 

DUCHESS  OF  ROXBURGHE. 

Primrose  ground,  striped  with  a  lovely  shade  of  terra 
cotta  and  heliotrope.  (See  illustration  in  Journal 
of  Horticulture ,  July  26th,  1901.)  Per  dozen,  21/*. 

SIR  R.  WALD  I  E-GRIFFITH. 

A  grand  novelty  of  a  perfectly  unique  shade  of  colour, 
being  a  rich  orans  e-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber  ; 
Clove-scented.  Per  dozen,  40/-. 

IVI ALMAISONS  AND  MANY  OTHER  VARIETIES. 

Descriptive  Cultural  Catalogue  on  application. 

LAING  St,  MATHER, 

KELSO  -  ON  -  TWEED. 


Jominat  of  $nrticutt«ijt 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1901. 

Vegetable  Carnivora. 

- 

OT^tARVELLOUS  !  said  a  gentleman 
•imldni  ^PlVl  deeply  interested  in  plant  life  on 
first  seeing  the  wonderful  mecha¬ 
nism  of  Dionrna  muscipula  in 
action.  By  a  little  forcible  per¬ 
suasion  a  beetle  had  been  induced  to 
enter  those  fatal  jaws  for  his  (the 
gentleman’s)  especial  benefit.  “  No  getting 
back?”  he  interrogatively  remarked.  No! 
no  freedom  from  that  embrace — the  embrace  of 
death,  for  the  more  the  animal  struggles  the  more 
the  vegetable  won’t  let  go.  The  only  chance 
would  be  in  perfect  quiet,  when,  as  happens 
occasionally,  the  spring  lashes  unlace,  and  the 
hapless  one  walks  out  to  life  and  liberty. 

Memory  well  serves  to  recall  the  conversation 
which  followed  in  that  particular  garden,  then 
noted  for  its  comprehensive  collection  of  carni¬ 
vorous  plants.  At  that  particular  time,  too,  men’s 
minds  were  exercised  by  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
and  the  incident  recounted  led  to  speculating  as 
to  whether  these  plants,  although  so  wonderful 
now,  were,  possibly,  the  mere  regenerate  descen¬ 
dants  of  a  race  endowed  with  terror  to  primeval 
man.  Who  shall  say  ?  Or  what  mental  vision 
shall  penetrate  the  mist  between  us  and  “the 
Beginning,”  “  when  yonder  spheres  sublime,  pealed 
their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time.” 
We  do  know  tbit  there  were  giants  in  those  days, 
and  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  imagination 
to  cor  jure  up  fiom  the  lapse  of  ages  the  shriek  of 
some  Simian  ancestor  when  snapped  up  by  a  huge 
Dionaea,  it  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  that  forms 
as  strange  and  monstrous  then  existed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  they  did  in  the  animal 
world.  The  discussion  resolve!  itself  into  such 
conclusions,  but  the  farther  from  the  practical  the 
nearer  dangerous  ground.  One  should  only  reason 
from  what  they  know,  and,  alas !  we  know  so 
little.  Even  Science  when  unravelling  the  web 
finds  at  last  the  threads  hopelessly  interwoven — 
finds  the  dividing  line  gradually  attenuated  to 
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a  vanishing  point,  where  she  can  no  longer  say  that  this  is  plant  or 
that  is  animal.  Shall  we  then  wonder  at  the  poetical  query  ? 

What’s  this  I  hear  about  the  new  carnivora  ? 

Can  little  plants  eat  bugs  and  ants,  and  gnats  and  flies  ? 

A  sort  of  retrograding  ! 

Surely  the  fare  of  flowers  is  air,  or  something  sweet ;  they 
shouldn’t  eat, 

Or  do  aught  so  degrading. 

Carnivorous  plants  are  oiten  regarded  as  curiosities,  nothing  more. 
But  few  recognise  their  claims  to  culture,  and  even  in  some  very  good 
gardens  carnivorous  plants  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret  that  it  is  so.  Perhaps  but  a  little  pleading  of  their 
claims  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Intensely  interesting  to  the  plant 
lover ;  beautiful  to  those  who  possess  an  eye  for  beauty  ;  sufficiently 
mysterious  in  their  workings  to  exercise  the  scientifically  disposed  ; 
with  just  enough  waywardness  of  character  to  exact  attention  from 
the  grower ;  and  last,  probably  least,  that  halo  of  romance  we  may 
enshrine  them  with  from  a  remote  past,  are  merits  sufficient,  it  is 
hoped,  to  provide  room  for  them  in  our  hearts  and  a  corner  in  our 
houses.  The  economic  value  of  Nepenthes  in  the  tropical  Orchid  house 
may  be  regarded  by  a  superficial  observer  as  next  to  nil,  but  in  one 
place  where  the  aerial  roots  of  a  goodly  number  of  Phalsenopses  in 
variety  formed  a  tempting  mouthful  for  the  marauding  cockroach, 
these  silent  trappers  were  of  distinct  benefit.  Statistics  were  started  by 
thejad  in  charge  to  prove  this,  and  what  field  days,  or  rather  morn¬ 
ings,  they  had.  “  My  !  here’s  a  big  ’un.”  “  Here’s  three.”  “  And  by 

the  - - if  there  ain’t  seven  in  this  pitcher !  ”  So  daily  count  was  kept 

by  scratches  on  a  damp  wall,  till  such  time  as  the  lad  and  the  little 
’un  went  out  into  the  world,  the  one  on  his  own  account,  the  other  on 
somebody  else’s,  and  the  writing  on  the  wall  was  nothing  to  newcomers. 

Early  impressions  are  not  easily  effaced.  From  that  time  probably 
proceeds  the  feeling  that  no  plant  stove,  however  well  furnished,  is 
complete  without  Pitcher-plants,  and  there  are  no  plants  so  capable  of 
imparting  a  high  tropical  tone  to  the  surroundings.  If  there  is  much 
mystery  about  their  birth  there  is  certainly  but  little  in  their  culture. 
Heat  and  moisture  are  essential  to  all  save  one,  which,  from  its  rarity, 
is  not  likely  to  trouble  any  of  our  readers  with  its  whims  and  fancies, 
for  the  handsome  Bajah  is  ceitainly  a  whimsical  fellow.  Nepenthes 
in  pots  never  look  happily  situated  unless  allowed  to  grow  on 
uninterruptedly,  to  be  finally  supported  by  horizontal  wires  when  the 
depending  pitchers  show  to  advantage ;  otherwise  the  ordinary  teak 
baskets  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  culture.  Fibrous  peat  with  a 
liberal  addition  of  sphagnum  and  charcoal,  and  a  seasoning  of  sharp 
sand,  forms  an  ideal  compost,  although  the  admixture  of  turfy  loam  is 
approved  of  hy  some.  When  the  trapping  season  is  in  full  swing  and 
the  fun  goes  on  fast  and  fuiious,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make 
these  carnivora  occasionally  disgorge  some  of  their  toothsome  morsels  by 
inverting  the  pitchers,  and  so  prevent  them  suffering  from  a  surfeit, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  pitcher  bottoms  becoming  decayed. 

Cooler- growing  kinds  of  the  carnivora  possess  but  little  less 
attractiveness  yet  all  are  not  so  easily  managed.  The  Odontoglossum 
house  and  Odontoglossum  treatment  will,  however,  be  found  suitable 
to  most  of  the  species.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  a  happy  example  of  Sarracenia  culture  shows  the  ornamental 
capabilities  of  this  particular  genus,  and  much  as  one  may  admire  an 
isolated  specimen,  Mr.  Burbidge’s  method  of  growing  these  North 
American  beg  plants  in  groups  is  undoubtedly  the  way,  the  leafy 
trumpets,  suffused  and  veined  with  bright  colours,  as  seen  in 
S.  Drummondi,  with  the  quaint,  delicate-hued  blossoms  of  S.  flava, 
being  peculiarly  attractive.  In  Darlingtonia  californica  we  have  an 
unique  form  of  the  vegetable  carnivora,  although  its  weirdly  fantastic 
shape  is  only  fully  revealed  in  a  fine  specimen,  which  is  rare  to  meet 
with.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  ably  described  in  the  words  of  a 
Scottish  lady  as  being  “terribly  uncanny.”  This,  with  the  Sarracenias 
and  little  Sundews  (Drosera),  are  capable  of  forming  a  very  interesting 
feature  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  bog  garden.  The  beauty  and 
extraordinary  character  of  the  Droseras  can,  perhaps,  only  be  fully 
appreciated  when  viewed  under  a  magnifying  hns.  D.  dichotoma  is 
probably  the  finest  of  the  genus,  although  our  own  British  kinds,  if 
less  showy,  are  equally  interesting. 

No  collection  of  carnivorous  plants  can  be  considered  complete 
without  a  specimen  of  the  chaiming  New  Holland  Pitcher-plant, 
Cephalotus  follicularis.  In  a  cool  moist  corner  of  the  Fern  house,  or 
Odontoglossum  house,  and  with  the  additional  protection  afforded  by 
a  bellglass,  but  little  difficulty  obtains  in  growing  it,  although  a  good 
plant  is  seldom  seen.  It  was  the  pet  novelty  of  an  old-time  gardener — 
the  titbit  with  which  he  was  wont  to  regale  his  friends.  With  what 
an  air  of  mystery  be  wouid  lift  the  bellglass  and  point  with  pardonable 
pride  to  the  straDge  Australian  !  Not  a  word  from  him.  He  waited 
to  hear  what  his  visitors  said,  and  should  it  happen  that  they,  devoid 
of  the  true  gardening  instinct,  thought  but  little  of  bis  pet,  he,  indeed, 
thought  but  little  of  them,  But — 

Beauty,  like  wit,  to  judges  should  be  shown, 

K.,  Dublin.  B°th  are  most  valued  where  they  best  are  known. 


Wild  Flowers  of  Old  Englislf  Gardens. 

In  the  Campanulas,  Bluebells  or  Harebells,  we  have  a  pleasing  and 
popular  group  of  native  plants,  long  cultivated ;  all  of  them  are  not 
blue.  C.  rotundifolia  seems  to  have  been  the  oldest  that  received  a 
name,  being  called  the  Round-leaved  Blewbel,  spelt  thus.  Hare¬ 
bell  is  also  the  usual  spelling  in  gardening  publications  of  what  some 
argue  should  be  Hairbell,  suggested  by  the  delicate  and  hair-like 
stalks.  There  was  a  lively  discussion  upon  the  subject  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  scientific  journal,  which  came  near  to  being  an  angry  one,  for 
it  is  possible  to  quarrel  even  over  flowers.  Yet  the  controversy  brought 
out  several  curious  facts,  one  of  these  being  that  the  first  plant  to 
which  the  name  of  Harebell  belonged  was  Scilla  nutans;  why,  we 
know  not,  but  plants  have  often  taken  appellations  from  animals. 
Probably  this  was  the  “  azured  Harebell  ”  of  Shakespeare,  not  a 
Campanula.  How  the  name  passed  to  the  latter  genus,  and  when, 
nobody  could  elucidate.  Nor  were  those  successful  who  endeavoured  to 
make  out  that  the  original  spelling  of  Hairbell  might  have  been 
Harebell ;  there  was  no  proof  of  any  such  error.  Again,  somebody 
asked  whether  the  plants  might  not  have  been  called  Airbells,  as 
many  resemble  in  colour  the  air  or  sky.  We  have  not  exhausted  the 
names  yet,  for  that  of  Heathbell  has  been  given  to  several  species 
occurring  on  heaths  or  downs  ;  and  Witch’s  Thimbles  is  shared  by 
them  with  other  plants  of  various  families;  this  was  once  common  in 
Beveral  English  counties.  Canterbury  Bell  is  a  name  borne  by 
more  than  one  Campanula  of  our  gardens,  but  the  true  Canterbury 
Bell  is  C.  trachelium,  the  species  being  once  very  abundant  in  the 
vicinity  of  tbat  town.  [C.  rotundifolia  is  the  Scottish  Bluebell  of 
song  and  story,  the  English  Bluebell  being  Scilla  nutans.] 

But  this  Nettle-leaved  Bellflower,  which  took  the  Latin  specific 
name  from  its  former  use  in  affections  of  the  throat,  is  a  rather  erratic 
plant.  Some  years  ago  it  was  growing  in  all  directions  over  one  of 
our  Kentish  cemeteries,  even  amongst  the  grass,  and  not  long  after 
it  had  disappeared  from  the  place.  A  tall  plant  of  vigorous  growth, 
often  with  showy  racemes  of  two  or  three  together,  London  gardeners 
fancied  it,  and  brought  it  home  from  the  suburban  woods.  They  soon 
got  three  varieties,  a  double  of  the  ordinary  colour,  a  single  and  a 
double  white.  Still  more  plentiful  near  Londoa  in  the  olden  time 
was  C.  rotundifolia,  the  species  which  specially  charmed  the  poets. 
Though  of  humbler  growth  than  some  of  its  relations,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  that  the  leaves  often  die  off  before  the  flowers  expand. 
Occasionally  the  plant  was  grown  in  frames,  to  obtain  a  quantity  of 
flowers,  but  it  is  best  suited  for  the  rock  garden  or  sloping  banks. 
Under  cultivation  the  colour  of  the  flower  tends  to  become  paler. 

The  prince  of  our  British  species  of  Bluebells  or  Harebells  is  the 
northern  Campanula  latifolia,  a  stately  plant,  which  will  sometimes 
reach  the  height  of  5  feet,  having  a  spike  above  half  the  length 
of  the  whole  plant,  its  flowers  large,  of  a  deep  blue.  It  has  been- 
chiefly  grown  in  gardens  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  for 
it  is  rare  towards  the  south  ;  the  higher  its  latitude  the  lighter  its 
bloom  usually.  A  garden  variety,  purple  and  white,  was  known  early 
in  last  century;  the  whole  plant  is  rather  milky.  We  are  more  likely 
10  see  the  rare  C.  rapunculoides  in  some  old  fashioned  garden  than  to 
come  upon  it  as  a  wild  flower  about  some  northern  wood  or  field,  where 
it  may  be  found.  It  has  a  rough  stem,  leaves  of  a  deep  shining  green,, 
and  a  one-sided  spike  of  purplish  drooping  flowers. 

Then  there  was  the  Rampion,  C.  rapunculus,  which  held  a 
different  position  in  our  ancestors’  gardens  from  the  other  Campanulas, 
since  it  had  popularity  as  supplying  an  article  of  food.  Its  long 
milky  root  was  dug  up  and  eaten  any  time  between  November  and 
April.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  was  raised  from  seed  sown  during  May. 
The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  stalk  is  often  3  feet  high,  having  a  long 
regular  panicle  of  light  ;blue  flowers.  I  think  it  is  truly  British, 
though  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  it  is  said  to  have  “  escaped 
from  cultivation,”  possibly.  The  Clustered  Bluebell  (C.  glomerata)  is 
a  showy  native  ;  the  flowers  are  in  blue  or  violet  clusters  on  the 
branches  and  stem,  under  cultivation  they  are  paler,  and  the  plant  is 
less  luxurious.  Double  and  white  varieties  have  been  produced^ 
Graceful  but  creeping  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Bluebell,  C.  hederacea,  which 
probably  came  to  London  gardens  from  Epping  Forest  ;  its  slender 
stalked  flowers  are  light  blue, 

During  the  dry  summer  weather,  when  many  wild  flowers  died  off,, 
the  small  Convolvulus  came  up  upon  many  fields,  unaffected  by  the 
drought.  It  has  always  beea  common  about  gardens  as  a  weed,  but 
its  larger  relative  has  often  been  allowed  to  extend  its  sprays  over 
hedgerows,  or  twine  them  around  shrubs.  C.  sepium  is  really  a 
handsome  climber,  but  its  hells  have  not  the  fine  fragrance  given  off 
by  its  humbler  relative,  especially  at  night,  and  its  colour  is  always 
w  ite  without  the  varying  tints  of  C.  arvensis.  Withywind  and  Old 
Man’s  Nightcap  are  other  names  given  to  the  Greater  Bindweed. 
Both  species  are  account'  d  to  belong  to  Nature’s  barometer,  the  closing 
of  their  blossoms,  particularly  during  the  forenoon,  being  a  sure- 
indication  of  approaching  rainfall. — J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Lselio-Cattleya  Digbyano  x  C.  Mendeli,  Veitchs’  var. 


“  Veitcbs’  variety  ”  of  the  above  cross,  which  we  figure  this  week, 
is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Digbvano  hybrids.  It 
was  shown  in  grand  style  at  ths  Royal  H  rrticultural  Society’s] meeting 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  August  27 th,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  first-class  certificate.  Our  figure  ^describes  all  but  the  colour, 
which  is  a  most  beautiful  rosy  lilac,  tinted  mauve,  with  a  yellow  spot 
at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  figure  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Geo.  Shayler, 
our  artist. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Cooler  nights  and  shorter  days  render  fire  heat  necissiry  in^  the 
Orchid  houses  now,  but  it  must  be  judiciously  applied.  Too  much 
will  bring  insects  in  plenty,  and  make  the  plants  grow  unseasonably, 
but  by  keeping  the  pipes  just  warm  the  air  is  kept  moving,  and  in  the 
buoyant  atmosphere  late  or  backward  plants  will  finish  their  growth, 
and  those  that  have  done  growing  will  be  hardened.  A  minimum 
registering  thermometer  should  always  be  used  by  inexperienced 
cultivators,  as  it  is  then  quite  easy  to  see  whether  the  temperature 
has  dropped  to  an  unsafe  point  during  the  night.  Those  who  are 
early  in  their  houses — and  all  should  be — cat  form  a  pretty  good 
idea  as  to  how  things  have  gone  in  the  night  without  a  thiruiomiter 
at  all. 

Although  still  rooting  freely  most  of  the  distichous  leaved  Orchids 
will  by  now  be  needing  less  moisture,  especially  in  the  atmosphere. 
Even  Angrsecums  and  Phalaenopsis  that  are  still  in  active  growth  are 
easily  overwatered,  and  on  occasional  days  drying  will  do  them  all 
good.  Vanda  ccerulea,  again,  liking  as  it  does  cool  treatment,  will 
become  badly  spotted  if  allowed  to  remain  constantly  moist,  the  moss 
swelling  and  keeping  out  the  air  from  the  roots.  All  this  section,  in 
short,  are  far  more  likely  to  be  overwatered  than  under  from  now 
onwards. 

Shading  cannot  yet  be  entirely  dispensed  with  where  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  plants  aro  grown.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many 
Orchids  that  need  every  my  of  1  ght  possible,  such  as  the  Dendrobiums, 
most  of  the  Epidendrums,  Cattleyas,  and  Lselias,  but  when  these  are 
grouped  with  such  sensitive  plants  as  Phalaenopsis,  for  instance,  there 
are  even  now  bright  bursts  of  sunshine  that  will  be  too  much  for  the 
latter.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  so  arrange  the  plants  that  the 
necessary  position  can  be  shaded  with  an  ordinary  garden  mat  or  a 
piece  of  tiffany,  and  this,  of  course,  is  an  alvantage,  as  it  a'lows  of  the 
.proper  shading  being  removed. 

Thunias  may  now  be  shaken  out  of  the  compost,  tied  up  in  loose 
bundles,  and  labelled,  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  light  house  in 
an  inconspicuous  position.  This  will  be  found  preferab'e  to  placing 
them  under  stages,  where  they  are  apt  to  catch  the  drip,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  saves  stage  room.  The  pretty  Coelogyn^  cristati  requires 
plenty  of  moisture  now,  both  at  the  rootB  aud  in  the  atmosphere,  to 
develop  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  and  insure  strength  to  the  plants  when 
the  flower  spikes  are  forming,  but  overhead  syiinging  can  only  be 
permitted  on  warm  sunny  mornings. 

Dendrobium  Dearei. 

It  is  close  on  twenty  years  ago  that  Colonel  Deure  found  this 
pretty  Dendrobium  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  group, 
where,  judging  from  the  immense  number  of  specimens  sent  hom  \  it 
is  very  abundant.  Just  now  it  is  in  fine  condition  in  many  collec¬ 
tions,  its  pure  white  flowers  being  abundantly  produced  on  six  or  seven- 
flowered  peduncles.  When  first  introduced  many  growers  found  some 
difficulty  in  cultivating  this  plant,  but  fortunately  it  is  now  found 
more  amenable  to  culture.  I  have  an  idea  that  many  of  the  earlier 
plants  were  collected  at  a  bad  season,  and  this  may  in  a  measure 
account  for  some  fdlures,  but  where  sufficient  heat  is  at  command 
growers  miy  take  up  its  culture  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Heat 
and  very  abundant  atmospheric  moisture,  with  all  the  sunlight  possible 
in  autumn  after  the  flowers  are  past,  are  what  the  plants  delight  in. 
They  flower  upon  the  young  green  stems  principally,  though  some¬ 
times  a  few  flowers  occur  on  toe  older  growth.  S  me  of  the  finest 
plants  I  ever  had  were  grown  on  a  shelf  at  the  back  of  a  Pine  stove, 
the  moist  heat  arising  from  the  tan  suiting  them  well.  Moderate 
:sized  p  its  or  baskets  are  most  suitable. — H.  R.  R. 


Walk  Edgings. 


As  the  various  Roman  causeways,  which  intersected  the  cultivated 
parts  of  this  country  during  the  time  that  world-renowned  people 
held  possession  of  it,  have  all  a  row  of  larger  stones  at  the  edge  than 
in  the  centre,  an  “  edging  ”  was  not  unknown  at  that  early  period. 
From  that  time  down  to  the  present  period  highway  footpaths,  street 
pavements,  and  causeways  of  dwellings,  from  the  palace  down  to  the 
cottage,  some  sort  of  margin  bounded  and  still  bounds  them.  Confining 
my  remarks  to  garden  edgings,  it  seems  agreed  on  that  a  “  live  ”  edging 
is  most  agreeable,  and  of  subjects  Box  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  hardi¬ 
hood,  durability,  general  appearance,  and  not  least  its  association  with 
the  home,  from  that  of  the  children’s  garden  up  to  the  artistic  terrace 
parterre,  for  generations  place  it  by  general  acclaim  in  the  front  rank 
and  foremost  therein.  The  Box,  like  many  other  plants,  has  divided 
itself  into  varieties,  differing  in  their  dwarfness  or  robustness  of 
habit,  the  extremes  being  denominated  “tree”  and  dwarf  or  “edging 
Box.”  Between  these  extremes  there  are  intermediate  kinds,  too 
coarse  for  edging  purposes  in  many  places,  though  not  in  all  ;  and  in 
those  situations  where  the  very  dwarfest  refuses  to  grow,  this  stronger 
growing  one  may  be  utilised  with  advantage.  The  grand  secret  in 
making  a  Box  edging  is  to  make  sure  that  all  the  edging  planted  in 
one  place  be  of  a  kind.  Cutting  and  trimming  will  not  make  up  for 
the  unevenness  of  growth  that  takes  place  where  the  dwarf  and 
robust  kinds  are  intermixed,  nor  will  the  appearance  be  good  if  half 
one  and  half  the  other  are  placed  in  the  same  line.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  very  exact  in  having  the  Box  true. 

Another  very  important  point  in  connection  with  forming  an 
edging  of  Box  is  that  of  being  careful  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
planted  be  all  alike  in  quality,  and  not  to  have  the  roots  of  one  piece 
luxuriating  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  another 
struggling  for  existence  amongst  the  gravel  or  other  material  the  walk 
may  be  made  of.  Neglect  of  these  matters  results  in  a  diversity  of 
growth,  an  eyesore  for  all  time,  or  until  such  time  as  replanting  is 
effected  on  a  sound  principle.  Of  course  Box  has  its  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  soils  as  well  as  places  where  it  almost  refuses  to  grow. 
Naturally  it  affects  a  calcareous  soil,  and  yet  thrives  on  sandy  land, 
almost  so  light  as  to  drift  before  the  wind  ;  succeeds  on  all  good  loams, 
and  even  on  retentive  land,  always  provided  it  is  well  drained.  Stiff, 
heavy,  unctuous,  wet  ground  does  not  suit  Box,  and  where  Sorrel  is 
found  very  abundantly  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  home.  The  adage, 
“Good  gardening  is  not  where  Box  edging  will  not  grow,”  has  no 
confirmation  in  practice,  for  excellent  and  well  kept  gardens  exist 
where  Box  has  been  tried  repeatedly  and  perished  piecemeal.  Such 
cases  prove  that  the  soils  do  not  possess  in  sufficient  quantities  the 
necessary  ingredients  in  which  Box  lives,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
which  it  dislikes,  consequently,  alter  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence, 
it  dies,  piece  after  piece,  until  the  edging  becomes  no  edging.  But 
Bax  may  fail  from  effects  of  posi  ion.  Its  reputed  hardihood  is  often 
severely  taxed  in  low-lying  situations,  where  spring  frosts  often  nip 
and  even  blacken  the  young  growths.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  sun 
acting  on  the  frozen  Box,  as  in  lines  running  north  and  south  the 
eastern  side  of  the  edging  suffers  more  severely  than  the  western. 
Nevertheless,  Box  thrives  in  exposed  situations,  therefore  no  one  need 
be  afraid  to  plant  it  at  elevations  of  500  feet  above  sea  level,  or  even 
higher,  for  I  have  had  splendid  edgings  to  garden  walks  at  that  altitude 
in  North  Yorkshire. 

Box  edgings  are  perhaps  best  made  in  the  early  autumn,  and  in 
early  spring  not  later  than  April.  The  middle  of  the  growing  seas  >n  is 
the  worst  for  planting  Box,  and  it  cannot  or  should  not  be  planted  in 
frosty  weather.  In  moist  soils  the  Box  slips  are  often  put  in  without 
any  root,  especially  when  early  planting  is  practised.  It  is  always 
advisable,  however,  to  have  some  roots  to  each  division  of  the  Box, 
always  keeping  the  plants  well  down  in  the  soil,  and  so  that  little 
trimming  will  be  required  at  planting.  This  should  OQly  be  performed 
to  form  an  e^en  width  and  regular  height  of  the  edging.  It  should 
be  plantei  firmly,  in  order  to  keep  it  dwarf.  Whenever  it  is  planted 
in  dry  weather  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  water  for  some  time 
afterwards,  and  it  will  seldom  fail  to  grow,  even  when  its  roots  have 
been  much  curtailed. 

Established  edgings  of  Box  may  be  successfully  trimmed  into 
order  during  August  and  September.  For  this  purpose  damp,  dull 
weather  is  the  most  suitable  time.  Its  mutilated  leaves  are  not  then 
subjected  to  the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun  until  a  partial  rec  >verv 
takes  place,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  interior  leaves  which, 
having  been  long  concealed,  are  not  aide  to  bear  exposure  to  hot 
sunshine  with  impunity.  By  cutting  Box  at  this  season  a  part  of  its 
summer  growth  will  also  be  retained,  which  will  look  well  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  When  much  manipulation  has  to  be  performed, 
as  is  necessary  where  the  cutting  has  been  neglected  annually,  the 
late  spring  is  the  best  time,  choosing  mild  and  damp  weather,  then 
the  plants  will  push  new  growth  from  even  bare  wood,  and  become 
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quite  fresh  again  in  a  few  weeks,  requirin'?  only  a  little  trimming  in 
August  to  make  even,  and  have  a  very  neat  appearance. 

Of  late  years  strong  objection  has  been  taken  to  Box  edgings  on 
account  of  their  harbouring  slugs  and  other  predatory  pests.  There 
is  something,  and  often  a  great  deal  in  this,  therefore  recourse  has  been 
had  to  edgings  that  give  no  trouble  after  forming,  always  providing 
they  are  substantial,  not  abused,  and  weather-proof.  Badly  burned 
brick,  tile,  and  similar  edging  that  are  liable  to  suffer  from  severe  frost, 
are  worse  than  useless.  Such  edgings,  however,  are  much  in  vogue, 
especially  for  kitchen  gardens,  and  when  the  bricks,  tiles,  or  other  article 
are  well  burned,  so  as  to  withstand  all  weather,  very  suitable.  Even  the 
back  paths,  or  thoroughfares,  ought  to  have  boundary  marks  to  denote 
how  far  they  ought  legitimately  to  extend  ;  these,  however,  had  better 
be  of  either  brick  or  stone  of  some  kind  sunk  in  the  ground.  Hard- 
burned  or  blue  bricks  make  a  very  good  edging,  laid  either  edge  or 
endways  up,  where  truffle  is  supposed  to  pass  over  them.  For  gardens 
they  look  best  when  laid  angleways  up,  like  the  ridge  of  a  house,  and 
if  done  carefully  they  look  remaikably  neat.  Rough  stones  or  flints 
will  do  in  certain  situations  where  there  is  not  much  traffic  to  displace 
them,  but  in  a  wilderness  or  other  romantic  situation  they  are  the 
most  proper.  In  the  precincts  of  the  mansion  or  dressed  grounds  a 
prepared  substance,  or  something  that  represents  it  in  terra  cotta  or 
plaster  way,  wculd  doubtless  be  preferred.  Stone  edging,  perhaps  best 
of  all,  is  expensive,  ranging  from  2s.  3d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  yard,  with  an 
extra  3d.  to  Is.  for  curves,  according  to  pattern.  Garden  border 
edging  or  tiles  cost  3d.  to  4£d.  per  yard,  or  12s.  to  15s.  per  100,  and 
when  properly  set  are  neat  and  durable. — G.  A. 


Somersetshire  Notes. 

Apple?. 

Journeying  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  the  well-laden  orchards,  scattered  in  some 
places  thickly,  in  other  districts  in  isolated  farmsteads;  nor  could  the 
thought  escape  one’s  notice  that  little  progress  seems  to  have  bten 
made  in  the  improvement  and  extension  of  fruit  culture  on  grass. 
The  trees,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  by  no  means  young,  and  the 
varieties  not  those  likely  to  command  a  good  and  remunerative  sale. 
I  am  told  that  great  quantities  find  their  way  to  northern  and 
midland  cities,  packed  in  barrels,  but  the  prices  rule  so  low  that 
expenses  are  not  met  in  their  packing,  carriage,  &c.  There  are  a 
quantity  grown  of  local  Apples  whose  names  are  absolute  strangers  to 
the  garden  and  general  Dursery  catalogues.  There  were  in  some  of 
those  ripe  and  ripening  a  very  refreshing  and  appetising  aroma  arising 
from  heaps  lying  in  the  orchard  and  from  the  trees  themselves  ;  this 
perfume  pervaded  the  air  for  some  distance,  carried  on  the  wind. 
Somerset  has  long  been  famous  for  its  cider,  and  no  doubt  much  ol 
the  fruit  now  growing  will  become  cider  in  course  of  time,  for  the  use, 
if  not  the  enjoyment,  of  the  rural  population. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  the  fruit  crops  of  last  year  amounted 
to  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  the  orchards  bearing  such  heavy 
loads  this  season  ;  the  markets  were  full  then,  they  would  appear 
to  be  not  much  less  so  now.  Pears  are  not  much  grown  as  an  orchard 
fruit,  and  Plums  are  seldom  seen.  In  North  Somerset,  at  least  in  some 
portions  of  it,  trees  in  the  orchards  were  very  partial,  some  I  examined 
without  finding  a  trace  of  fruit,  in  others  the  crop  was  a  full  one.  This 
was  apparent,  too,  in  orchards  but  a  short  distance  one  from  the  other ; 
indeed,  on  one  side  of  the  highway  was  written  “plenty,”  on  theothei 
“sparsity,”  in  very  plain  and  clear  examples.  Shelter,  and  the  absence 
of  it,  no  doubt  accounted  for  this  variety,  n  t  so  much  from  frost  as 
from  the  cold  winds  of  spring. 

This  alternate  dearth  and  plenty,  though  belonging  most  to  the 
orchard  land,  was  still  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  garden,  for  some 
there  are  in  which  the  fulness  of  the  season  is  clearly  exemplified,  in 
others  there  is  a  disappointing  dearth.  In  one  notable  instance  this 
latter  state  has  been  repeated  now  in  two  succeeding  summers,  and 
what  is  so  remarkable  is  that  the  same  garden  formerly  seemed  so 
favoured,  bearing  crops  of  handsome  fruits,  when  others  in  the  same 
locality  were  bare  and  almost  fruitless  from  the  action  of  spring  frosts. 
Generally,  however,  there  are  good  returns  in  all  fruits,  even 
Strawberries,  which  are  so  sensitive  to  weather  changes,  responding 
well,  though  the  season  was  a  short  one.  Apples  here  on  the  whole 
have  been  fine  and  plentiful  ;  one  has  only  to  visit  the  summer  flower 
shows  to  prove  this  happy  state.  They  have  been  not  only  large  and 
numerous,  but  fine  in  colour.  Beauty  of  Bath,  now  so  popular  as  an 
August  fruit,  were  beautifully  coloured,  so  were  Red  Astrachan  and 
others.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  not  generally  a  heavy  cropper,  has 
this  year  made  an  effort  to  claim  an  advance  step,  there  being  more 
of  this  than  any  other  shown  for  culinary  purposes.  Potts’  Seedling 
has  been  very  good,  so  also  has  Lord  Suffield  and  Grosvenor, 
Ecklinville  and  Warner’s  King. 


Tomatoes. 

The  season,  droughty  as  it  has  been,  has  suited  the  outdoor  crops 
of  Tomatoes  admirably.  Near  Worle  I  saw  a  comparatively  small 
plot,  which  the  grower  estimated  would  yield  him  over  a  ton  of 
marketable  produce.  In  other  places,  both  in  private  and  market- 
gardens,  Tomatoes  everywhere  bear  heavy  loads  of  clean  fruit.  Nor 
is  there  but  little  disease  of  any  Bort ;  in  fact  it  could  scarcely  be- 
hoped  to  have  an  outdoor  crop  more  free  from  ailment.  What  is 
needed  now  is  fine  weather  to  make  this  uncertain  speculation  a 
complete  success. 

Soot  as  a  Fertiliser. 

In  this  age  of  fertilising  manures  in  manufactured  forms  it  was 
instructive  to  come  across  an  instance  where  the  virtues  of  that 
homely  article,  soot,  showed  such  marked  value  on  the  growth  of  fruit 
trees  and  Tomatoes.  A  good  quarter  of  Gooseberries  had  been  planted 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground  that  had  all  been  treated  alike  in  its 
earlier  preparations  and  planting,  but  from  unavoidable  causes  the 
soot  dressing  given  was  interrupted,  one  portion  being  so  treated  at 
an  early  period  of  the  winter,  and  washed  in  by  heavy  rains  ;  the 
other  put  on  later  in  the  same  quantity,  but  was  followed  with 
a  dry  period.  The  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  was 
most  marked,  those  having  the  benefit  of  an  early  appli¬ 
cation  being  quite  twice  the  size  and  strength  of  the  others,  and 
their  bearing  capacity  no  doubt  in  the  forthcoming  years  will  show 
the  value  of  an  investment  in  soot.  Apparently  it  is  a  fertiliser  that 
need  be  used  early  in  the  winter,  so  that  its  property  is  early  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  soil,  and  not  wasted  by  evaporation.  The  Tomatoes 
show  similarly  good  results  Irom  the  soot  dressing  given. 

Wasps. 

Despite  the  annual  destruction  of  nests,  these  appear  as  numerous 
as  ever  in  fruit-growing  centres.  One  gardener,  by  paying  a  bronze 
coin  for  each  queen  wasp  brought  him,  found  that  there  were  over  a 
thousand  captured  by  the  end  of  May,  mostly  by  his  own  workmen 
and  lads  ;  and  despite  this  slaughter,  he  still  finds  himself  the  victim 
of  the  wasp,  a  great  many  nests  also  being  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  We  have  found  the  Abol  syringe  a  most 
economical  aid  in  the  application  of  this  poison  to  wasp  nests,  as  the 
fine  spray  injected  into  the  nest  passage  makes  it  more  deadly  in  its 
action,  and  requires  less  to  effect  the  same  ende. 

Border  Flowers  and  Annuals 

have  been  unusually  fine  in  some  of  the  Somerset  gardens.  Asters  in 
particular  being  exceptionally  good.  Some  gardens  around  Bridgwater 
produced  many  prize-winning  stands  at  the  west  country  shows,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  company  of  those  who  make  Asters  a  speciality.  This 
is  due  to  one  of  two  reasons,  either  there  was  ample  water  to  be 
given  by  hand,  or  the  moist  nature  of  the  ground  supported  plant 
growth  well  without  so  much  aid  from  irrigation.  The  meadow  land 
intersected  by  the  railways  demonstrated  clearly  in  the  greenness  of 
the  herbage  the  presence  of  more  natural  mo.stme  than  many  have 
been  favoured  with  in  gardens  and  fields  elsewhere.  Roses  were 
wonderfully  good  in  their  first  flower,  but  the  later  crop  was  retarded 
by  the  drought  and  tropical  nature  of  the  weather.  Rain  coming  later 
developed  latent  growth,  and  the  results,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
some  more  favoured  summers,  were  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

Birds. 

Tomtits  and  blackbirds  in  particular  have  been  most  voracious, 
and  attack  and  destroy  such  a  quantity  of  fruit ;  and  late  sown  Peas 
have  also  suffered  considerably  from  small  birds.  It  is  the  gardens 
that  are  situated  near  woods  and  plantations,  favouring  their  nesting, 
which  suffer  so  much  from  their  depredations.  The  shooting  and 
trapping  of  them  do  not  appear  to  diminish  their  numbers  appreciably. 
Much  comp  aint  is  heard  of  the  blackbird  atta.king  winter  Pears  on 
the  trees  ;  Apples  and  Plums,  even  those  on  the  walls,  have  not 
escaped  molestation.  For  Strawberry  beds  one  Somerset  gardener 
found  coloured  flags  a  good  bird  scare  ;  another,  by  fixing  up  some 
wire  netting  around  his  beds,  so  that  they  could  not  reach  the  beds 
without  flying  over  it,  and  having  a  chair  and  gun  close  by,  managed 
by  a  little  early  morning  effort  to  effect  a  saving  of  his  fruit.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  his  garden  was  not  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  his  Strawberry  beds  not  sc  ittered  about  the  garden,  as 
is  often  the  case. 

The  cry  raised  by  non-fruit-growing  bird  loverB  that  these  take 
fruit  because  of  thirst  is  a  very  foolish  and  unqualified  one,  because 
so  often  there  are  natural  water  sources  in  or  near  gardens  from  which 
they  can  easily  obtain  drink.  I  have  myself  tried  the  plan  advanced 
by  these  bird  advocates  of  placing  water  in  suitable  receptacles  for 
their  use,  but  it  did  not  by  any  means  diminish  their  lruit-eating 
propensities.  Whatever  good  may  be  done  by  these  particular  birds, 
it  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  damage  done  in  the  fruit 
time,  and  certainly  they  deserve  to  be  “  struck  off  the  rolls  ”  among 
those  that  are  scheduled  for  protection. — S.  W. 
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passing  Bulbs  in  Shrubberies. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  growing  bulbs  is  to  place  them 
in  large  masses  in  a  well-cultivated  border,  between  or  in  front  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  sbrubs.  If  the  shrubs  in  the  border  are  not 
overcrowded,  the  whole  of  the  border  will  not  be  occupied  with  their 
roots,  but  there  will  be  an  ample  depth  of  soil,  and  sufficient 
room  for  more  or  less  fair  sized  clumps  of  spring-flowering  bulbs. 


in  good  well-drained  soil.  Place  the  bulbs  not  less  than  4  inches 
deep.  Gladioli  should  be  planted  in  March  and  early  April  in  clumps 
of  six  to  twelve,  placing  the  corms  4  inches  deep.  G.  Brenchleyensis, 
G.  Gandavensis,  G.  Lemoinei,  and  G.  ramosus  are  good  and  showy  for 
this  purpose. 

In  coming  to  the  bulbs  which  naturally  flower  in  spring,  it 
will  be  most  convenient  to  consider  them  in  their  order  of  flowering. 

|  First  of  all  to  flower  are  Snowdrops,  so  bold  masses  of  thece  ought  to 
l  be  planted  towards  the  front  of  the  border,  alternating  with  equally 


L7ELIO-CATTLEYA  DIfJBYANO  X  C.  MENDELI, 


To  give  them  a  fair'chance  the  Blmib3  must  be  kept  within  bounds, 
which  is  easily  done  if  attended  to  annually.  The  tallest  bulbs 
which  should  be  employed,  jin  a  border  of  this  character  are  Liliums 
and  Gladioli.  7^ 

These,  however,  are  not  spring-flowering,  but  give  a  display  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Liliums  should  be  planted  in  March  with  the 
exception  of  L.  candidum,  which  is  best  planted  at  once.  Among  the 
most  suitable  for  outdoor  culture  are  L.  Martagon  or  Turk’s  Cap, 
L.  croceum,  Orange  Lily,  L.  tigrinum,  Tiger  Lily ;  also  varieties  of 
L.  speciosum  and  L.  auratumwill  grow  and  flower  splendidly  outdoors 

/ 
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VEITCHS’  VAR.  (See  page  237.) 


good  clumps  of  Crocuses  and  Scilla  sibirica.  The  masses  of  Crocuses 
may  be  in  distinct  colours — yellow,  white,  blue  and  striped.  The 
Crocuses  will  follow  tbe  Snowdrops  in  blooming,  after  which  the 
Scillas  will  be  in  beauty.  Scilla  campanulata  blooms  later  in  the 
season.  Masses  of  these  may  be  planted  under  trees,  where  they  will 
make  a  brilliant  display.  Daffodils  come  next  in  order  of  blooming, 
the  common  English  Daffodil  and  the  Lent  Lily  being  admirable  for 
bold  effect  during  March.  Other  varieties  ought  also  to  be  included, 
such  as  biflorus,  Cynosure,  incomparabilis  double  and  single,  Leedsi, 
nanus,  Princeps,  Sir  Watkin,  Trumpet  major,  and  Pheasant’s  Eye. — E. 
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Weather  in  London. — The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  been 
variable.  Sometimes  rain  appeared  imminent,  though  very  few 
showers  have,  on  the  whole,  fallen.  Again,  the  winds  have  been  at 
times  cold,  changing  to  warmth  and  closeness  later.  Thursday  last, 
the  5tb,  was  bright  and  fair. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Season. — Onr  entomologist,  “J.  R.  S.  C.” 
(whose  current  articles  on  “  Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens”  are 
creating  much  interest),  in  a  letter  to  ns  says  : — “  The  Chrysanthemum 
season  has  come,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  Lepidopterous 
(moth  or  butterfly)  larvae  found  upon  the  leaves  or  flowers.”  Therefore, 
will  those  of  our  readers  whose  Chrysanthemums  appear  to  be  injured 
by  a  “grub”  take  advantage  of  “  J.  R.  S.  C.’s”  offer  of  assistance? 
We  trust  they  will. 

Plums  from  Chertsey. — “  Wnilst  we  are  in  the  season  of  Plums, 
with  rather  too  many  of  them,  I  thought  a  few  might  gratify  the 
editorial  palate,  and  be  refreshing.  I  hope  you  may  have  many  years 
to  preside  over  ‘  our  Journal.’ — Yours  faithfully,  A.  J.  Brown.”  Such 
was  the  kindly  letter  sent,  together  with  a  grand  boxful  of  Plums,  from 
the  able  superintendent  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Department  of  the 
Sohool  of  Handicrafts  at  Cherisey,  Surrey.  We  were  delighted  with 
them,  most  luscious  as  they  were. 

The  Colorado  Beetle. — The  Board  of  Trade  desire  to  advise 
growers  of  Potatoes  of  the  danger  which  would  threaten  the  Potato 
crop  should  the  above  voracious  insect  beoome  established  and  common 
in  this  country.  By  the  Destructive  Insects  Act,  1877,  all  persons 
are  required  to  inform  the  police  if  any  specimens  of  the  beetle  are 
found,  under  penalty  not  exceeding  £10.  A  similar  penalty  is 
prescribed  for  keeping  or  selling  any  living  specimens  of  the  insect  in 
any  of  its  stages  of  life.  The  Colorado  beetle  recently  appeared  among 
Potatoes  on  the  premises  belonging  to  the  London  and  India  Dock 
Company  at  Tilbury  Docks. 

Rhus  cotlnus  :  A  Correction. — Owing  to  some  misplacement 
amongst  photographs  in  our  possession,  the  illustration  of  Rhus  cotinus, 
on  page  227  of  last  week’s  issue,  was  erroneously  stated  to  have  been 
produced  from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  grounds  of  T.  W.  Webley,  Esq., 
The  Uplands,  Selly  Hill,  near  Birmingham.  Instead  of  that  the 
illustration  represented  a  specimen  growing  in  the  grounds  of  Alfred 
Antrobus,  Esq.,  at  Fernwood,  Erdington,  near  Birmingham.  We  regret 
the  inadvertence  that  caused  the  error,  and  at  the  same  time  may 
mention  that  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  furnish  a  view  of  Mr.  Antrobus’ 
house,  and  another  of  choice  Coniferas  grown  by  him. 

Appointments. — Mr.  Edwin  Collins,  for  the  past  three  and  half 
years  head  gardener  to  H.  E.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Danbury  Palace,  Chelmsfordj 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  J.  S.  Strange,  Esq.,  Denham 
Court,  Winchester.  *  *  Mr.  Thomas  Gill,  as  head  gardener  to  Sir 

Thomas  C.  Meyrick,  Bart.,  Apley  Castle,  Wellington,  Shropshire.  *  * 

Mr.  S.  McLean,  who  has  been  for  the  last  six  years  head  gardener  at 
Rahinston  House,  Enfield,  co.  Meath,  has  been  appointed  in  similar 
capacity  to  Moore  O’Farrel,  Esq.,  Ballyna  House,  Enfield,  co.  Meath. 
*  *  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  who  has  been  foreman  for  the  last  three 

years  at  Crawfordsburn,  oo.  Down,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Captain  R.  H.  Fowler,  D.L.,  Rahinston  House,  Enfield,  co.  Meath,  and 
enters  upon  his  duties  on  the  16th  September. 

Dablla  Show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  —  This  exhibition 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  September  17th,  18th, 
and  19th,  takes  the  place  of  the  Dahlia  Show  formerly  held  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  It  is  supported  by  the  principal  Dahlia 
cultivators  and  exhibitors  on  the  grounds  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  fo^ 
the  Dahlia  to  be  exhibited  in  central  London,  and  supplies  a  convenient 
occasion  for  the  submitting  the  later  flowering  seedlings  for  inspection. 
The  sohedule  of  prizes  has  been  extended,  and  classes  for  every  type  of 
Dahlia  find  a  place  in  it.  In  connection  with  this  show,  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  seed  merchants,  Rothesay,  offer  valuable  special  prizes 
for  their  pedigree  Leeks  and  Onions,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  display 
will  be  both  numerous  and  very  fine.  Schedules  of  prizes  can  be 
obtained  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing,  W. 


National  Dahlia  Society. — A  committee  meeting  will  be  held,, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  at  their  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  September 
24th,  1901,  to  commence  at  4  p.m. — J.  F.  Hudson,  lion.  Sec. 

A  demonstration  in  “  Summer  Management  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
General  Horticultural  Subjects  ”  was  given  at  St.  8tephens-in-Branwell 
recently,  by  Mr.  C.  Ilott,  lecturer  on  fruit  culture  to  the  County 
Council,  in  the  reoto^y  gardens.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
the  lecture  was  interesting  and  instructive.  Mr.  Ilott  specially 
recommended  the  culture  of  Asparagus  and  Tomatoes,  the  Cornish 
climate  being  well  adapted  for  them,  and  both  being  easily  and 
profitably  grown. 

A  Heavy  Potato.  —  The  Potato  crop  in  the  Lincolnshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  fens  is  one  of  the  best  known 
for  several  years.  Some  of  the  tubers  are  of  extraordinary  size,  and 
one  specimen  taken  from  Wisbeoh  to  the  London  market  by  Mr. 
Holden,  a  well-known  merchant,  this  week  is  said  to  have  weighed 
5  lbs.,  being  about  a  foot  long  and  8  inohes  in  diameter.  Fifty  acres  of 
Potatoes  in  Thorney  fens,  grown  by  Mr.  Jackson,  have  averaged 
£16  4s.  an  acre,  the  best,  estimated  to  average  10  tons,  making  £12  10s. 
an  aore. 

Scottish  Horticultural  Association. — The  monthly  meeting  of 
this  association  was  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  on  Tuesday,  9th 
September,  Mr.  Comfort,  president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members.  After  a  large  number  of  new  members 
had  been  elected  and  proposed,  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  of  London^, 
read  a  paper  entitled  “  Roses  for  Garden  Decoration.”  Mr.  Gordon 
kept  the  meeting  listening  most  attentively  for  an  hour,  reviewing  in  a 
most  luoid  manner  the  various  aspects  of  Rose  growing  for  decorative 
purposes ;  how  to  plant,  how  to  grow,  and  how  to  enjoy  them.  The 
paper  was  received  most  enthusiastically  by  the  large  audience,  and 
a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  acoorded  him.  The  table  was 
exceedingly  gay  with  a  large  number  of  choice  and  most  attractive 
exhibits.  Messrs.  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons  exhibited  a  large  collection 
of  beautiful  blooms  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums.  There  were 
about  twenty-four  varieties  in  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties,  and 
were  much  admired.  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray  exhibited  a  new  seedling 
Potato  “  The  King,”  which  was  referred  for  trial  to  the  council.  Messrs. 
Todd  &  Co.  had  a  very  beautiful  exhibit  of  Roses,  a  very  handsome 
vase  of  out  Asters,  whioh  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  exhibit  of 
Asters  ever  seen,  also  a  large  pan  of  Aster  plants  in  beautiful  bloom. 
Mr.  Todd  had  also  an  elegant  vase  of  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded  the  exhibitors. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Parts  1  and  2 
of  volume  xxvi.  of  the  above  have  now  been  issued  to  all  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  whose  address  is  117,  Viotoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Besides  containing  the  full  text  of  the  papers  read 
at  the  fortnightly  meetings  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  the 
Journal  also  includes  a  large  amount  of  useful  information  on  odd 
subjeots  by  the  secretary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. ;  the  superintendent  of 
the  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswiok,  and  by  other  able  contributors. 
A  new  feature  of  the  issue  now  before  us  is  the  pages  devoted  to  notes- 
on  reoent  research,  extracted  from  current  periodical  literature,  British 
and  foreign,  affecting  horticulture,  and  horticultural  and  botanical 
scienoe.  Suoh  excerpts  must  be  of  very  great  value  to  those  whose 
interests  they  touoh,  and,  being  varied,  tbeir  usefulness  must  apply  to 
a  great  number  of  the  Fellows.  The  essays  herein  contained  are 
largely  of  a  scientific  character,  though  pregnant  with  information  from 
whioh  the  advanced  scientific  horticulturist  can  find  assistance  if 
applied  to  praotice.  Professor  Beach’s  paper  on  the  “  Treatment  of 
Diseases  and  Insects  ”  is  perhaps  too  muoh  Amerioan  to  be  an  important 
help  in  this  country,  but  it  is  a  paper  which  everyone  should  peruse  if 
he  or  she  would  know  the  most  up-to-date  preventives  and  resources 
applied  against  diseases  or  insects  of  fruit  trees  and  plants.  Prof. 
Henslow  affords  much  that  interests  one  in  his  contributions  to  popular 
botany,  while  other  scientists,  well  known  to  all  of  us,  and  prominent 
practitioners,  have  papers,  whose  full  text,  as  we  state,  is  printed  in  this 
Journal.  We  may  print  one  or  more  of  these  essays  for  the  benefit  of 
non-Fellows.  All  who  can  possibly  afford  a  guinea  a  year,  however,, 
ought  to  join  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
its  Journal,  if  nothing  more.  Names  forwarded  to  us  will  be  placed 
before  Mr.  Wilks.  The  latter  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  successful 
management  of  the  Journal,  and  the  increase  of  the  FellowB  who  now 
shall  receive  it. 
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The  Bulb  Reason. — Our  issue  for  Thursday,  September  19th, 
will  be  specially  devoted  to  articles  on  bulbous  plants,  and  will  contain 
an  unusual  number  of  handsome  and  instructive  illustrations. 

Bedding-  at  Hampton  Court  and  Hyde  Park, — From  what 
we  have  seen  of  London  bedding  lately,  the  two  plaoes  named  above  are 
the  most  pleasingly  adorned  in  this  respect.  In  another  week  or  ten 
days  the  increasing  rigours  of  autumn  will  begin  to  be  apparent  in  the 
fading  appearance  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  so  that  all  who  contemplate 
a  journey  to  see  the  Hampton  Court,  Hyde  Park,  and  other  London 
parks’  bedding,  ought  to  do  so  very  soon.  It  will  be  worth  while  too. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — The 

usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening  last ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  presided.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  passed.  Three  new  members  were  elected.  Five  members  are 
on  the  sick  fund,  and  three  others  have  been  on  the  fund  and  off 
again  since  the  last  meeting.  The  treasurer  stated  that  he  had 
invested  £500  in  Cardiff  Corporation  3  per  cent,  stock  for  £485  15s. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  October  9th,  at  6  30  p  m., 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Peter  E.  Kay,  V.M.H., 
will  preside. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening  Mutual  Improvement 
.Associations  and  Societies  are  kindly  requested  to  send  address 
and  title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,” 
which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  December.  We  would  also  feel 
obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  the 
last  publication  by  their  sending  us  notice  of  the  change.  Gardeners  or 
friends  who  know  of  changes  in  their  neighbourhood  might  likewise 
assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Directory  ”  has  become  the  recognised 
reliable  publication  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nursery, 
men,  seedsmen,  curators,  &o.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour 
yearly  to  make  this  directory  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

Hagley  Gardens,  Alcester. — Recently  the  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  surrounding  Ragley  Hall  were,  by  kind  permission  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Oliverson,  thrown  open  to  the  public,  collecting  boxes  being  placed 
here  and  there  on  behalf  of  the  garden  charities.  The  afternoon  was 
delightfully  floe,  and  over  a  thousand  persons  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  view  the  unsurpassed  grounds  and  flower  gardens.  In 
the  la*  ter  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  bedding  plants  are  used  in  an 
origii  al  and  effective  manner,  the  large  pyramids  of  Plumbago,  and  Ivy 
and  Zonal  Geraniums  being  greatly  admired.  A  cricket  match — Arrow 
and  Hagley  v.  Gardeners  and  the  District — proved  a  success,  the 
gardei  ers  gaining  a  most  decisive  victory.  The  amount  collected  in 
the  boxes  was  £3  12s.  9d.,  and  this  with  other  gifts  will  benefit  the 
funds  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  £5.  The  head  gardener  (Mr.  Christie) 
and  his  staff  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  not  only  for  the 
handsome  display,  but  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to 
visitors  on  this  and  every  other  occasion. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Gardeners’. — A  most  successful  meeting  in 
connexion  with  the  above  branch  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins 
Hey,  last  Thursday,  when  every  portion  of  the  room  was  crowded  to 
excess  with  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  had  the  committee  the  slightest  idea  of  the  large  number  of 
exhibits  that  they  would  have  taken  the  larger  room  in  preference.  The 
night  was  hospital  night,  and  many  valuable  gifts  were  sent  away.  It 
is  astonishing  the  progress  that  is  being  made  by  members,  not  only  in 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  putting  up  to  the  best 
advantage.  For  the  best  epergne  Miss  Hunter  not  only  won  the  prize 
but  the  society’s  certificate,  the  arrangement  being  excellently  done 
with  Begonia  and  Fuchsia  flowers  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mrs.  Stevenson 
showed  many  good  plants,  gaining  the  special  prize  for  a  pretty  Kentia, 
the  open  class  with  a  beautiful  Fuohsia,  and  a  division  for  the  open 
out  bloom  class.  Mr.  Morris  greatly  distinguished  himsslf  in  Cactus 
and  double  Dahlias,  gaining  out  of  a  strong  competition  the  silver  and 
bronze  medals  kindly  presented  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  McGregor.  Mrs. 
Morris  was  also  successful  with  four  very  extra  bunches  of  cut  flowers, 
and  second  with  grand  Asters,  Miss  Hunter  being  also  a  prizewinner, 
Mr.  Ellison  had  the  best  Fern  and  the  best  foliage  plants,  two  fine  Coleus. 
Mr.  Robins  secured  the  president’s  prize  with  a  splendid  assortment  of 
cut  blooms.  Tomatoes  from  Mr.  Hitchmough  were  high  class,  as  were 
.Mr.  Paddock’s  Asters.  An  exquisite  photo  cime  from  Mr.Tinsley.— R.P.R. 


Horticultural  Directory. — We  are  informed  that  our  statement 
on  page  225  of  last  week’s  issue,  that  the  above  publication  would  be 
the  only  horticultural  directory  hereafter  to  be  published,  was  incorrect. 
We  regret  to  have  been  misinformed  in  this  me,tter. 

Crocuses  In  September. — Mr.  Church,  a  resident  on  the  Marine 
Parade  at  Yarmouth,  on  going  into  his  cellar  found  that  some  Crocus 
bulbs  that  he  had  stored  there  had  burst  into  bloom,  and  he  was  able 
to  gather  and  wear  a  nosegay  of  purple  Crocuses  that  attracted  some 
a’tention  throughout  Wednesday  last.  These  were  not  Colchicums. 

American  Hybridisation  Conference. — An  international 
conference  is  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  September  1902  on  plant 
breeding  and  hybridisation.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
invited  to  send  delegates,  and  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and 
Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Y.M.H.,  have  consented  to  represent  the  society 
at  the  conference. 

Hornsey  and  District  Dahlia  Society,  September  loth. — 

This  was  the  first  exhibition  of  a  society  which  is  likely  to  grow  into  one 
of  some  importance,  seeing  that  Dahlias  are  being  grown  in  many 
gardens  in  Hornsey,  and  there  is  a  broad  and  distinct  desire  to  excel. 
'I  he  society  has  commenced  with  a  model  schedule  of  prizes  in  the 
National  Hall,  and  though  Dahlias  were  the  main  feature  of  the  schedule 
Ferns  in  pots  were  invited,  also  hardy  flowers  in  bunches,  and  vegetables. 
Of  Show  Dahlias  Mr.  E.  Hows,  North  Finchley,  was  the  principal 
exhibitor.  The  best  eight  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Sievens,  gardener  to  S.  B.  Boby,  Esq.,  Hornsey  Lane;  vases  of  six 
and  twelve  blooms  were  shown.  Messrs.  Hows  and  C.  L.  Dearlove, 
Stapleton  Hall  Road,  had  good  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  shown  in 
sixes.  Pompon  varieties  in  good  character  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A. 
Taylor  and  E.  Hows.  Baskets  of  vegetables  made  a  good  feature* 
Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &o.,  were  decidedly  creditable ;  many  of 
the  wot  king  men  of  Hornsey  grow  them  well.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Higbgate  Nurseries,  staged  a  large  and  attractive  collection  of 
Cactus  Dahlias,  backed  by  plants.  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill, 
had  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  A.  E.  Myers, 
Hornsey,  had  a  large  collection  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Murphy 
had  a  collection  of  Caoti,  and  a  collection  of  plants  in  addition,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Lister,  Esq.,  Hornsey,  had  some 
Capsicums  in  fruit,  and  also  some  Coleus.  Mr.  F.  J.  Pateman,  the 
hon.  sec.,  deserves  great  credit  for  working  up  so  meritorious  an 
exhibition. 

August  Weather  at  Belvolr  Castle,  Grantham,  1901. — 

The  wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  twenty-one  days.  The  total 
rainfall  was  1*39  inch,  this  fell  on  ten  days,  and  is  127  inoh  below 
the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was  0'35  inch  on 
the  25th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced)  :  highest  reading, 
30’500  inches  on  the  20th‘  at  9  a.m.  ;  lowest  reading,  29'345  inches  on 
the  26th  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers  :  highest  in  the  shade,  86°  on  the 
10th;  lowest,  40°  on  the  21st;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  70  45°;  mean 
of  daily  minima,  50‘51° ;  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  60  98°;  lowest 
on  the  grass,  38°  on  the  21st  and  2Sth  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  137°  on  the 
8th ;  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  60’74°.  Total  sunshine, 
208  hours  10  minutes,  which  is  42  hours  28  minutes  above  the  average 
for  the  month.  There  were  no  sunless  days. —  W.  H.  Divers. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswick. —  Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height,  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  week  of  dull  weather  with  strong,  cold  wind. 
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Scabbed  Potatoes. 


In  reference  to  the  inquiries  about  the  scabbing  of  Potatoes,  I  have 
seen  it  very  often,  but  mostly  in  a  warm  sunny  season  and  on  light 
sandy  soil,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  arises  from  the  soil  being 
so  hot  that  it  blisters  the  skin  of  the  Potato  when  it  is  in  a  tender 
state.  At  the  same  time  I  am  told  that  if  lime  is  applied  to  the 
soil  the  Potatoes  are  sure  to  be  scabbed.  Scabbed  Potatoes  are 
generally  very  dry  and  good,  and  they  are  always  drier  in  a 
dry  warm  season  than  in  one  the  reverse.  There  is  a  little  blight 
to  be  seen  in  this  county,  which  is  famous  for  Potatoes.  It  is  of 
importance  to  raise  new  varieties  from  seed,  and  to  abandon  the  old 
sorts,  as  they  are  more  liable  to  blight  than  those  reoently  raised  from 
seed. — A.,  Ormiston,  N.B. 


Seedling  Briers. 

Last  autumn  I  obtained  a  few  hundreds  of  seedling  Briers,  strong 
plants,  for  budding  this  season.  They  were  planted  in  rich  ground  and 
grew  freely,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
investment  so  far.  Perhaps  those  who  have  grown  them  on  a  larger 
scale  will  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  usual  for  them  to  have 
such  a  very  short  crooked  space  between  the  roots  and  the  collar  of 
the  plant  as  mine  have.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  room 
has  been  found  to  insert  a  bud  at  all  in  the  main  stock ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  so  crooked  and  knotty  is  the  stem,  that  many  of  the 
buds  have  failed  to  unite  on  account  of  the  uneven  surface  on  which 
the  plate  of  the  bud  rests.  Altogether  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  trouble¬ 
some  and  fidgetty  stock  to  bud  compared  with  the  Manetti ;  and  unless 
the  future  growth  of  the  bud  makes  up  in  a  marked  manner  for  the 
extra  trouble  in  budding,  I  shall  most  certainly  stick  to  the  Manetti  for 
dwarf  Roses,  even  if  seedling  Briers  can  be  obtained  at  Is.  6d.  a 
hundred. — R.  W. 


Strawberry  Notes. 

The  Strawberry  crop  has  been  very  bad  with  us  this  season, 
owing  to  the  very  hot  and  dry  weather  experienced  during  the  time 
when  fruits  were  swelling  and  ripening.  The  rainfall  has  been  below 
the  average,  indeed,  there  has  not  been  enough  at  one  time  to  reach 
the  roots,  all  through  the  late  spring  and  summer  ;  what  there  has 
been  was  dried  out  again  directly.  Although  heavy  storms  and  much  rain 
has  fallen  all  round,  it  has  not  yet  been  our  turn,  and  we  still  badly 
need  a  good  soaking  rain.  Strawberries  suffered  much,  the  plants 
lying  flat  on  the  soil  day  after  day,  especially  varieties  with  large 
foliage,  such  as  Royal  Sovereign  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  Early  sorts 
did  best,  but  midseason  as  well  as  later  ones  dried  up  instead  of 
ripening.  The  fruit  was  a  long  time  ripening,  contained  very  little 
juice,  and  not  at  all  its  natural  flavour,  the  only  variety  that  did  well 
being  Hericart  de  Thury.  Our  soil  is  rather  light,  and  this  Strawberry 
does  better  than  stronger-growing  varieties,  especially  in  a  dry  summer. 
It  is  a  favourite  of  mine;  although  an  old  one,  and  not  one  of  the  most 
profitable,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  gentleman’s  garden.  The  fruit  is 
rather  small,  but  a  beautiful  bright  colour,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
preserving.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Strawberries.  It 
ripens  just  a  little  before  Royal  Sovereign.  The  latter  does  well  here, 
it  is  a  serviceable  variety,  producing  large  fruit,  very  firm,  consequently 
good  for  travelling  long  distances.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  forcing. 

President  is  a  good  old  standard  variety;  it  grows  very  freely, 
produces  heavy  crops  of  large  fruit,  and  is  very  sweet — too  much  so  to 
suit  some  people’s  taste.  The  well  known  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  does  not 
do  so  well  in  our  rather  light  soil  as  it  does  in  soil  of  a  heavier  nature, 
but  fruits  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  midseason  varieties.  Noble 
absolutely  refuses  to  grow ;  there  are  so  many  better  varieties  that  will, 
so  its  loss  is  not  much  oonsequence.  Empress  of  India  and  Lord 
Suffield  are  good  flavoured  Strawberries ;  they  do  not  grow  very  well, 
however,  and  are  shy  fruiters,  so  I  have  discarded  them.  Gunton  Park, 
another  of  Mr.  Allan’s  raising,  is  a  very  good  Strawberry.  In  some 
lists  it  is  called  an  early  sort,  but  I  find  it  rather  a  late  one,  having 
gathered  fruit  as  late  as  August.  The  fruit  is  a  beautiful  dark  red, 
rather  large,  sometimes  uneven  ;  flavour  is  very  good,  and  it  remains  a 
long  time  in  good  condition.  Monarch  does  not  do  very  well;  it 
produces  large  fruit,  but  very  few  of  them.  Leader  and  Latest  of  All 
are  included  in  our  collection,  but  have  not  grown  them  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  say  much  about  them.  Waterloo  is  a  very  distinct 
Strawberry,  both  in  colour,  shape,  and  flavour ;  it  is  a  very  good  late 
kind ;  I  have  gathered  fruit  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  September  from 
a  bed  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  fruit  is  very  dark  red,  and  of  a 
rather  acid  flavour,  but  it  is  a  useful  one  t  i  grow  where  late  Strawberries 
are  appreciated. — J.  S.  U. 


Hyacinths  iij  Glasses. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  original  in  my  way  of  growing  Hyaoinths, 
yet  as  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  using  it,  exoept  on  my  recommendation, 
it  may  be  worth  sending  to  you.  It  is  this  :  The  ordinary  glasses  which 
are  used  for  growing  Hyaoinths  in  water  are  filled  with  rotten  dung  and 
leaf  mould,  and  about  an  inch  of  soil  on  the  top,  in  whioh  is  planted  the 
bulb.  There  is  no  drainage.  The  advantages  I  think  are,  equal  vigour  with 
those  in  pots,  but  better  than  in  pots,  having  less  evaporation  from  the 
soil,  and  thus  more  healthful  for  dwelling-house,  and  requiring  less 
attention  in  watering ;  the  wire  supports  are  available  if  required, 
neater  in  appearance.  I  have  tried  the  plan  for  five  or  six  years  with 
good  results.  Last  season  the  best  spikes  of  flower  were  got  this  way 
as  it  happened,  though  those  in  pots  were  about  equal.  —  H.  T. 


Ravenscourt  Park,  London. 


Save  Richmond  Park,  the  one  named  above  is  the  most  westerly 
situated  of  London  public  parks,  and  can  be  seen  by  anyone  travelling 
from  the  City  outward  on  the  District  Railway  to  Ealing  or  Ivew.  The 
railway  bridge  spans  the  park  near  its  southern  extremity,  and  being 
high  above  it,  the  traveller  obtains  a  delightful  bird’s-eye  view  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  parts  of  this  recreation  ground.  With  commendable 
taste,  Mr.  Gingell,  the  superintendent  here,  has  clothed  the  arches  of 
the  railway  bridge  with  Ivy,  so  that  in  place  of  being  an  eyesore,  the 
spans  are  really  an  architectural  adornment.  Readers  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  exact  location,  and  who  have  visited  the 
gar.  ens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  will  picture 
its  position  when  we  say  that  it  is  within  twenty  minutes’  walk 
north-east  from  the  latter  place. 

Two  of  our  illustrations  this  week  represent  views  in  the  park,  and 
beyond  referring  to  them,  we  have  little  need  for  further  notice,  they 
explain  themselves  so  well.  Tnousands  of  the  residents  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  includes  part  of  Chiswick,  Turnham  Green, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  Hammersmith,  enjoy  the  shady  Elm  tree 
avenues  in  this  park  and  the  beauty  ot  the  flowers  throughout  the 
long  summer,  while  on  certain  evenings,  and  always  on  Sundays,  the 
London  County  Council  furnish  a  splendid  band.  This  park  is 
supervised  by  the  above  named  Council. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grounds,  a  building,  which  was  formerly  a 
private  residence  before  the  area  had  passed  under  public  control,  has 
been  converted  into  a  quaintly  handsome  library,  with  news  rooms  and 
the  offices  that  usually  accompany  a  public  place  such  as  this. 
Covered  with  Ivy,  Roses,  and  Ampelopsis,  and  surrounded  by  borders 
of  hardy  plants,  this  must  surely  appeal  to  all  of  those  inclined  to  the 
indulgence  in  sentimental  reveries  as  Utopian  in  its  several  aspects. 
Here  are  the  tools  of  knowledge  amassed  and  offered  to  whosoever 
will,  and  the  characteristic  dinginess  that  almost  consistently  accom¬ 
panies  libraries  and  their  entourage  is  found  as  a  most  delightful 
exception  at  Ravenscourt  Park. 

The  total  area  amounts  roughly  to  34  acres,  which  have  been 
modelled  on  true  public  park  plans.  The  paths  are  wide,  smooth,  and 
convenient.  Mr.  Gingell  has  arranged  tennis  and  croquet  courts,  and 
only  last  spring  he  finished  a  large  and  well  placed  bowling  green,  for 
the  game  of  bowls,  like  that  of  golf,  is  annually  becoming  more 
popular.  Then,  again,  the  aspect  of  the  grounds  has  been  materially 
improved  by  Ahe  judicious  arrangement  of  suitable  shrubs,  whose 
merits,  either  in  the  points  of  colour  or  beauty  of  form,  are  generally 
commended. 

In  one  portion  of  the  contour  the  depression  was  so  accented  as 
to  constitute  a  grave  scenic  defect,  while  rendering  that  special  portion 
of  the  park  useless  for  purposes  of  recreation.  The  superintendent  set 
about  filling  up  the  hollow,  extensive  though  it  was.  The  results, 
w/.en  he  had  done,  were  most  satisfactory,  for,  not  resting  at  merely 
levelling  the  “  toom,”  he  persevered  till  an  approvable  elevation  had 
been  raised,  and  that  piece  of  ground  now  forms  a  comparatively  high 
point  of  vantage,  and  is  adorned  with  shrubs.  Ferns,  and  hardy  plants. 

Here  and  there,  as  I  have  already  stated,  groups  of  shrubs,  mostly 
with  bright  hued  foliage,  have  been  planted.  It  is  Mr.  Gingell’s 
purpose  to  gradually  introduce  midsummer  flowering  shrubs,  as  well 
as  spring  and  autumn  bloomers  ;  for  of  the  spring  decorative  shrubs 
he  thinks  there  are  sufficient  already.  What  is  required  is  some 
others,  in  variety,  to  carry  on  the  display  throughout  tne  season.  Of 
course  park  superintendents  have  largely  to  act  under  the  direction  of 
the  various  committees  and  councils  that  just  now  and  then  insist  on 
displaying — red  tape  !  Therefore,  patience  is  a  very  necessary  virtue 
with  our  friends  who  manage  the  public  parks. 

Amongst  the  shrubs  in  the  belts  skirting  the  park  are  Olearia 
Haasti,  Prunus  Pissardi,  Aucubas,  Mezereons,  Mock  Orange,  Golden 
Privet,  Hibiscus,  Acers  in  variety,  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Cratasgus, 
Cytisus,  Ailanthus,  Phyllostachys,  Arundinarias,  Rhus  typhina,  and 
other  fine  subjects.  All  are  well  cared  for.  In  front  of  those  borders 
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that  mostly  meet  the  public  vision  are  bold  masses  of  the  best  and 
most  showy  herbaceous  perennial  and  annual  plants.  Few  of  the 
London  parks  can  boast  of  having  a  fruitful  orchard  as  one  of  their 
features,  jet  here  at  Ravenscourt,  tons  of  Pears  are  gathered  every 
year  from  a  plantation  of  old  trees  running  along  the  eastern  limit.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  tasting  some  splendid  fruits  of  the  common  and 
well-known  old  Hessle.  There  are  a  number  of  very  good  varieties 
included  in  the  collection.  The  fruit  is  stored  for  a  time,  and  after¬ 
wards  disposed  of,  by  sale  I  believe. 

Before  concluding  these  notes  attention  will  be  called  to  some  of 
the  beddiDg  combinations,  also  to  a  botanic  garden  for  the  use  of 


Garden  (oh,  dear  !)  you  set  about  seeking  out  the  superintendent  of 
the  park  to  inform  him  of  your  enterprise  and  request.  Tben,  but 
not  till  then,  has  he  the  power  to  unlock  the  gate  for  you.  It  is  thus 
that  our  authorities  stimulate  the  love  for,  and  study  of,  botany. 

And  now  for  a  line  or  two  about  the  bedding.  One  of  the  prettiest 
little  beds  was  a  round  one  filled  with  Coleus  VerschafiEelti,  red ;  and 
above  this  Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata.  The  gracefulness  and  light 
colouring  of  the  latter  contrasted  beautifully,  though  if  the  Fuchsias 
had  been  taller  the  effect  would  have  been  better  still.  A  noble  bed 
of  the  yellow-flowered  Canna  Comte  de  Bouchard  furnished  a  handsome 
feature  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  large,  smooth  lawns.  Acalypha 


SCROLL  BED  IN'  RAVENSCOURT  PARK. 


students.  The  latter  feature  was  inau  .urate  1  by  the  London  County 
Council  in  some  of  its  parks — if  not  all — a  few  years  ago.  Here, 
again,  however,  the  red  tape  binds  up  the  keys  of  the  gate  that  leads 
through  to  this  garden,  which  might  otherwise  be  a  useful  one,  but 
at  present  it  is  not  ;  it  more  resembles  a  cemetery.  The  beds  are 
all  there,  and  the  plants  carefully  named  and  arranged  according  to 
their  Natural  Orders  ;  everything,  in  fact,  is  first-rate;  but,  bless  my 
heart !  the  garden  is  under  lock  and  key  (“  By  Order”),  and  if  you  or 
I,  or  anybody  else,  wished  to  get  in  there  and  learn  the  names  of 
garden  and  medicinal  plants  (if  nothing  more),  we  would  be  bound  to 
write  to  the  head  of  some  Parks  Department  or  other,  who  in  turn 
would  authorise  someone  else  to  consider  and  execute  the  reply  ;  and 
eventually,  armed  with  your  Ticket  of  Admission  to  the  Botanic 


musaica  above  Chlorophytum  variegatum,  as  may  be  imagined,  wa-* 
also  most  pleasing,  while  other  fine  contrasts  are  furnished  by  pitting 
such  as  yellow  Celosia  pyramidalis  against  an  under  colour  of  Alter- 
nanthera  major  or  A.  amoena,  or  red  Celosias  against  the  yellow 
Alternanthera.  Begonia  Corbeille  de  Feu  (“Ball  of  Fire  )  by  itseU 
was  very  fine.  Abutilon  Thompsoni  and  Iresine  Lindeni,  of  course, 
always  come  out  effectively.  Throughout  the  grounds  there  are 
numerous  clumps  of  five  to  seven  single-stemmed  Rhus  typhinas,  and 
here  and  there  Phyllostachys,  Privet,  Cedars,  Birches,  and  other 
beautiful  arboreal  or  arborescent  subjects.  Scroll  beds  (see  illustration), 
and  some  neat  carpet  beds  on  the  verdant  and  smoothly  snaven 
lawns,  add  yet  other  features  of  interest  and  brightness  to  this,  one  oi 
London’s  most  lovely  parks. — W.  W. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  ’awa,  There  aw  a.” 

The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Messrp.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  have  recently  entered  the  ranks  of  Rose 
hybridists,  for  it  is  a  patent  fact  that  all  extensive  cultivators  of  the 
Rose  for  commercial  purposes  do  not  attempt  to  raise  new  varieties;  the 
bnlk  of  the  commercialists,  indeed,  are  merely  nurserymen,  that  is, 
they  raise  stocks  of  existing  sorts,  but  seldom  emanate  improved 
varieties  as  a  result  of  any  hybridising  effort  of  theirs.  Amongst  the  new 
varieties  that  have  already  gained  considerable  reputation,  whose  origin 
was  here,  are  the  H.P.  B^n  Cant,  and  the  Tea-scented  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant. 

Climbing  and  pillar  Roses  were  in  extraordinary  profusion.  The 
pretty  new  pink-flowered  Euphrosyne,  laden  with  flowers,  formed  a 
very  special  feature.  Near  by  it  were  handsome  masses  of  Dundee 
Rambler,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  in  the  Old  Rose 
Gardens  there  is  perhaps  the  tallest  and  most  prodigious  hedge  of  this 
floriferous  variety  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Garland  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  description  ;  but  Rosa  fimbriata 
cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  so  popular.  The  flower  has  each  a  nicely 
frilled  edge,  hence  the  name.  Then  R.  polyantha  grandifl  rra,  whioh 
recently  figured  in  our  pages,  adds  another  of  the  climbing  Roses  to  the 
select  list.  Such  a  trio  as  the  yellow  Rambler,  R.  Aglaia  ;  the  Dawson 
Rose,  pink  and  early  flowering  ;  and,  thirdly,  Aimee  Vibert,  are  worthy 
of  all  at  ention.  The  Dawson  Rose  resulted  from  crossing  H.P.  General 
Jacqueminot  with  R.  multiflora.  It  is  a  very  showy  Rambler  Rose,  and 
suitable  for  effective  massing  in  large  beds  in  the  open  grounds.  Thalia 
ought  also  to  be  included. 

Amongst  the  brightest  and  best  of  the  bedding  Roses  comes 
Pabvrier,  happily  known  to  nearly  all  of  us.  Fellenberg,  with  the 
deepest  of  rose  pink  flower  cluster,  is  equally  desirable,  and  the  two 
Lameschs,  both  new — to  wit,  Eugenie  Lamesch  and  Leonie  Lamesch, 
are  capital  bedding  acquisitions.  Both  are  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
praise.  The  former  Bomewhat  approximates  to  Aglaia  in  co'our,  bnt 
the  latter  has  a  charming  and  wonderful  combination  of  colours.  It 
may  simply  be  described  as  orange-scarlet  toned  or  suffused  with 
cherry  red.  They  should  not  be  overlooked.  Eugdnie  Lamesch  was 
accorded  an  award  of  merit  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  July  30th.  Irene  Watts, 
Madame  E.  Resal,  Gloire  de  Polyantha,  Cecile  Brunner  (very  like  Perle 
d’Or),  and  Anna  Marie  de  Montravel,  are  all  suitable  and  oommendable 
bedding  and  general  decorative  garden  Roses. 

Of  course,  many  varieties,  principally  useful  for  the  ornamentation 
of  gardens,  can  also  be  obtained  in  high  form  for  the  exhibition  tables. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Noisette  Reve  d’Or. 

Georges  Schwartz  promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinot 
dwarf  Roses,  suitable  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  that  has  recently  been 
acquired.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow — a  rare  Rose  colour,  and  the 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  ruddy  shade.  All  in  all,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
novelties  the  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  are  offering. 

All  the  well  known  indispensable  varieties  are  grown  liberally,  for  the 
Rose  grounds  cover  acres.  R.  rubrifolia,  with  glaucous  and  red  tinted 
stems  and  foliage,  has  all  of  a  sudden  sprung  into  popular  use  as  an 
adjunct  in  floral  decorations.  Rosa  in dioa  sanguinea  occupies  the  same 
place  amongst  bedding  Roses  that  La  Fayette  Begonia  does  amongst 
those  of  its  genus.  It  is  the  finest  deep  coloured,  glowing,  cherry-red 
variety  one  could  find  in  a  day’s  march  anywhere.  The  Tea  Golden 
Gate  might  be  noted,  and,  of  course,  Maman  Cochet  and  White  Maman 
Coohet  can  never  be  done  without.  Those  who  lack  that  comparatively 
new  variety  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley  would  be  very  well  advised  were  they 
to  resolve  upon  getting  it ;  in  the  Ro«e  analysis  it  must  stand  high. 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  with  pale  creamy  white  flowers,  and  Laurette  Messimy, 
with  lilac-rose  flowers,  are  both  vigorous.  The  Chinas  are  all  serviceable, 
and  amongst  these  the  crimson  and  common  Chinas  are.  preferable  to 
others.  H.P.  Gloire  de  Margottin  can  only  be  cited,  and  before 
concluding  one  must  recognise  the  olaims  of  such  other  Hybrid 
Perpetual  varieties  as  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Marie  Rady,  Le  Havre, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs.  Cocker  (both  the  latter  are  grand  to  say  the 
least),  A.  K.  Williams,  never  better  than  it  was  during  the  dry  weather  of 
July;  Captain  Hayward  ;  Black  Prince,  Bplendid  in  dry  weather  ;  Prince 
Arthur,  of  which  the  same  may  be  said ;  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 

That  excellent  variety,  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  has  also  been  in 
A1  condition  during  the  past  summer,  not  forgetting  Xavier  Olibo,  one 
of  the  best  of  dark  crimsons  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  its  best.  Tom 
Wood  is,  perhaps,  not  always  dependable,  yet  is  a  fine  Rose ;  Victor 
Hugo,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Alfred  Colomb,  with  varying  shades  of  red, 
are  exhibition  Roses  of  the  first  water. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  offer  what  they  term  “The  Dean’s 
Collection  ”  of  Roses.  This  refers  to  the  selection  of  all-round 
nuritorious  varieties  of  the  Rose  which  the  veteran  Dean  of  Rochester 
furnishes  in  his  pleasant  Rose  book.  To  many  cultivators  the  list 
selected  by  so  able  a  rosarian  must  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
of  great  value  and  guidance. 

The  new  Tea  Rose  Sunrise,  with  a  glorious  heterogeneity  of  colours, 
orange,  salmon,  pink  and  rose  all  mingled,  grows  out  of  doors  and 
flowers  fairly  well  in  these  nurseries.  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  almost 
white,  is  another  lovely  Tea ;  Muriel  Grahame  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillao 
are  also  the  creme  de  la  creme. 

A  brief  review  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete,  yet  sufficient 


has  perhaps  been  written  to  draw  attention  to  the  finest  Roses  of  the 
season.  Soon  the  planting  season  will  be  upon  us,  whence  the  new 
varieties  not  yet  tried,  or  the  older  ones  that  hitherto  have  been  omitted, 
may  receive  the  consideration  their  merits  entitle  them  to. 

- - 

Conifers. 


Taxodium  distichum,  the  deciduous  or  white  Cypress,  is  a  very 
distinct  tree,  and  one  of  the  few  deciduous  Conifers.  It  grows  in 
swamps  in  its  native  country,  and  is  found  on  what  are  called  floating 
islands.  It  is  said  that  trees  growing  upon  these  islands  send  down 
strong  roots,  many  feet  or  yards  long,  so  as  to  cast  anchor  in  the 
muddy  bottom,  rendering  the  island  stationary.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and 
must  be  planted  in  moist  situations,  being  suitable  for  the  margins  of 
lakes  or  streams,  where  moisture  at  root  and  in  the  atmosphere 
abound.  In  its  young  state  it  presents  a  pyramidal  outline,  with 
slender  spreading  branches  but  after  arriving  at  maturity  the  upper 
branches  frequently  lengthen  and  the  tree  then  as-umes  a  broad 
Cedar-like  aspect.  The  foliage  is  a  soft  and  pleasing  green,  which 
changes  to  dull  red  before  it  falls  in  autumn.  In  its  native  country — 
the  South-eastern  States  of  North  America — large  conical  protuberances 
are  formed  on  the  roots.  It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  Veitch’s  “  Manual  of  the  Coniferse.”  “The  roots  of  large  trees, 
particularly  in  situations  subject  to  inundations,  become  covered  with 
conical  protuberances,  commonly  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and 
sometimes  from  4  to  5  feet  in  thickness ;  they  are  always  hollow, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a  reddish  bark  like  the  roots, 
which  they  resemble,  also  in  the  softness  of  their  wood.  No  cause  has 
been  assigned  for  their  existence,  they  are  peculiar  to  the  deciduous 
Cvpress,  and  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  from  20  to  25  feet  high. 
They  are  made  use  of  by  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  for  bee¬ 
hives.  These  protuberances  or  knees  are  rare  in  England.” 

Wellingtonia  gigantea. — This  interesting  and  wonderful  tree 
was  introduced  in  1853,  and  named  in  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  is  also  known  as  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  Mammoth  Tree 
of  California.  In  America  it  is  known  as  Washingtonia  gigantea. 
This  is  the  largest  of  existing  trees,  is  popularly  known  as  the  King 
of  the  Forest.  It  remained  unknown  to  the  civilised  world  till  the 
spring  of  1852,  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  hunter  in 
the  employ  of  the  Union  Water  Company  of  California.  The  age  of 
some  of  the  trees  is  estimated  at  3000  years,  and  for  others  a  still 
higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  It  attains  a  great  height.  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor  in  1860  confirmed  a  statement  which  had  been  often 
repeated,  that  one  specimen  was  450  feet  in  height,  and  116  feet  in 
circumference.  A  great  deal  has  bee  i  written  about  the  Wellingtonia, 
and  many  interesting  particulars  given  as  to  the  size  of  certain  trees 
and  their  history,  which  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  here.  Though  such  a 
monster  tree,  its  seed  is  remarkably  small,  in  this  respect  seed  of  the 
Wellingtonia  resembles  that  of  the  Scripture  Mustard,  which  is  amongst 
the  least  of  all  seeds,  but  when  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs. 

It  will  thrive  in  soil  of  very  diversified  quality,  and  in  exposed 
situations,  where  many  of  our  choice  Conifers  would  fail.  All  the 
same,  I  have  noticed  that  when  planted  in  rather  a  sheltered  position 
the  trees  are  more  dense  and  the  foliage  more  green.  Quite  recently 
I  was  shown  a  number  of  trees  that  were  planted  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  introduced;  1857  I  think  was  the  year.  They  were  growing  in  a 
very  exposed  and  cold  situation,  but  were  good  specimens,  with  very 
thick  trunks  and  drooping  branches.  The  leaves  were  darker  than 
any  I  had  seen  previously,  which  may  be  due  to  the  age  of  the  tree  or 
to  the  calcareous  soil. 

Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  Californian  Redwood,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Wellingtonia,  and  takes  the  second  place  in  size  among  the 
gigantic  coniferous  trees  of  North-West  America,  attaining  a  height  of 
nearly  300  feet.  It  is  not  quite  so  hardy  nor  such  a  general  favourite 
as  that  tree.  It  differs  greatly  in  its  young  state  from  the 
Wellingtonia,  and  much  resembles  the  common  Yew.  The  branches 
are  flat,  the  leaves  arranged  in  two  rows ;  they  are  long,  linear,  flat, 
and  spreading,  bright  dark  green  above,  lighter  green  on  the  under 
side,  and  rather  pointed.  In  its  native  country  the  trunk  is  covered 
with  a  thick  spongy  bark  tinged  with  a  reddish  colour,  a  hue  that 
also  pervades  the  wood,  whence  the  popular  name  of  the  tree.  Early 
planted  trees  in  this  country  also  have  their  trunks  covered  with  this 
spongy  bark.  Sequoia  sempervirens  is  a  quick  growing  tree  when 
planted  in  a  warm,  moist  situation  ;  it  should  be  protected  from  cold 
winds  and  spring  frosts,  as  it  starts  into  growth  early,  and  is  liable 
to  be  injured.  Indeed  many  Conifers  that  have  been  introduced 
suffer  more  from  late  spring  frosts  than  from  the  ieveritv  of  our 
winters.  The  Redwood  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Californian 
timber  trees  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  districts  where  it  abounds,  but  rather  on  account 
of  its  cheapness  and  abundance  than  from  any  superior  qualities  it 
possesse.-. — PiNUS. 
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Plptanthus  nepalensls. — We  recently  saw  this  shrub,  and  of 
which  we  are  able  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  a  flower-shoot,  growing 
in  a  garden  in  Haddingtonshire.  It  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  however> 
away  in  the  North.  Even  at  sunny,  dry-  oiled  Kew  they  grow  it  upon  a 
south  wall,  where  it  flowers  profusely.  It  is  not  particularly  showy,  yet 
as  a  “  rare  ”  subject  it  is  of  interest.  Choose  as  warm  and  favourable 
a  spot  as  possible.  Plant  during  the  coming  fall.  In  the  extreme  south 
it  may  be  planted  in  clumps  in  the  open  ground. 

Sweet  Pea  Miss  Wlllmott. — Mr.  H.  Eokford  has  given  the  lovers 
of  Sweet  Peas  many  valuable  novelties,  but  not  one  more  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation  than  Miss  Willmott.  Not  only  is  it  an  extra  large 
flowering  variety,  but  it  is  exceptionally  free  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
the  stems  carrying  three  blossoms.  For  decoration  in  a  cut  state  in  a 
mass  it  is  exceedingly  fine,  its  colour  is  so  striking,  yet  so  pleasing;  the 
standards,  which  are  bold,  are  a  rich  deep  orange  pink,  the  wings  are 
heavily  shaded  with  rose.  I  consider  it  an  improved  Gorgeous,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  All  lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  should  make  a  note  of 
this  charming  variety. — E.  M. 

Plants  for  an  Arold  Collection. — The  following,  though  not  all 
Aroids,  are  what  might  be  included  in  such  a  collection  as  they  have 
in  the  new  house  at  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  : — Calanthe  zebrina, 
Hedychiums,  Braohychilum  Horsfieldi,  Piper  ornatum,  Hellonias,  Rave- 
nalia  guiensis,  Clinogyne  grandis,  Godwinia  gigas,  Aglaonema  oblongi- 
folium,  Philodendron  Wallisi,  Xylaonema  Manni,  Mapania  panduraa- 
folia,  Amorphophallus  bulbifera,  Bertolonia  Houtteana,  Epiaoia  fulgida, 
Fittonias,  Alooasia  Lindeni,  A.  Sanderiana,  &c.,  Asplenium  marginatum, 
Selaginella  grandis,  S.  inequalifolia,  Anthurium  Browni,  A.  Jennani, 
Dieffenbachia  marmorata,  D.  magnifica,  D.  Bowmanni,  Hoffmanni 
discolor,  Platycerium  Willincki,  Caladiums,  Monsteras,  Cissus  disoolor 
and  numerous  other  stove  foliage  plants. 

Gourds,  Squashes,  and  Pumpkins  at  Kew. — On  either  side  of 
the  divisional  walk  running  east  and  west  through  the  herbaoeous 
plants’  ground  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  are  annually  to  be  seen, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  an  interesting  collection  of  Cucurbitaceous 
plants.  It  is  the  colours  and  forms  of  their  peculiar  fruits  that  so 
much  satisfies  the  curiosity  of  visitors.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  pots 
in  warm  houses  during  spring,  whence  the  plants  are  gradually  and 
steadily  brought  along  till  about  the  middle  of  June.  Having  been 
accustomed  to  the  open  air  for  a  little  while  previously,  they  are 
planted  out  in  very  richly  manured  light  soil.  The  position  chosen  is 
between  bushy  Biotas  (Cupressus),  well  sheltered  and  sunny.  A  tall 
knotted  stake — a  roughly  lopped  Oak  branchlet  would  suit— is  at  their 
back,  and  to  this  the  plants  cling  and  attach  themselves  in  the  course 
of  their  development.  The  varieties  included  are  chiefly  variations  of 
the  species  Cuourbita  Pepo  and  C.  maxima.  Oucurbita  ficifolia,  of 
course,  is  distinct  by  itself.  I  believe  the  seeds  are  obtainable  from 
some  of  the  Paris  seedsmen,  or  other  continentals,  but  they  may 
possibly  be  had  at  home  here.  If  gardeners  in  the  country  Realised 
the  ornamental  effect  of  the  great  foliage  and  handsome  fruits  of  these 
plants,  I  am  certain  that  other  collections  would  be  in  evidence.  It  is 
true  they  are  liable  to  failure  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly 
from  boisterous  and  inclement  weather,  whioh  “  tashes  ”  them  severely  ; 
yet  they  are  worthy  of  some  persevering  care.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Cuourbitse  at  Kew  : — Gourds  (varieties  of 
Cucurbitus  Pepo)  :  Spanish,  Orange,  Warty  Skinned,  Swan’s  Egg, 
Apple,  Melon,  Turban,  Grey,  Boulogne,  Miniature,  Bicolor  Pear,  Brazilian 
Sugar,  Whale,  White  Pear,  Mottled  Pear,  Umbrella,  White  Egg,  CitroD, 
and  Olive  Gourds.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  names  are  strictly  natale 
solum,  in  fact,  even  ludicrously  colloquial.  Descriptions  must  be 
reserved.  The  only  Squash  seems  to  be  the  Warted  variety.  There 
are  various  Marrows  (C.  Pepo),  Buoh  as  the  Golden,  Italian,  Ribbed, 
Green -pointed,  and  Warted.  Pumpkins  (0.  maxima  vars.)  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Yellow,  Etampes,  and  Tours.  All  are  trained  to 
perpendicular  stakes  about  9  feet  or  10  feet  high.  By  the  cross- 
fertilising  agenoy  of  bees  a  number  of  the  varieties,  however,  are  not 
now  striotly  true. 


Baked  Tomatoes. — Peel  and  slice  very  thin  four  large  Tomatoes. 
Put  iu  a  pudding  dish  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  a  layer  of  Tomatoes, 
seasoning  with  salt,  pepper,  scraps  of  butter,  and  a  little  Onion,  another 
layer  of  crumbs,  and  then  Tomatoes.  Have  the  top  layer  Tomatoes. 
Beat  two  eggs,  season  with  salt,  pour  over  the  Tomatoes,  add  a  cover  of 
crumbs  and  a  little  more  butter.  Bake  twenty-five  minutes. 

Open-air  Peaches. — Mr.  Wright  at  Chiswick  has  successfully 
established  dwarf,  outdoor  bush  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees.  These 
are  exceedingly  ro  bust,  and  have  this  year  borne  very  regular  crops, 
especially  the  varieties  Dr.  Hogg,  Early  Ascot,  and  Barrington. 
Rivers’  Nectarine,  too,  has  been  prominent.  Situated  as  they  are 
between  one  of  the  vineries  and  a  west  wall,  and  being,  furthermore> 
sheltered  by  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  there  is  little  fear  of  their  failure 
jtom  want  of  shelter. 

Pegged  down  Vines. — An  instanoe  of  what  oan  be  done  to  assist 
the  production  of  heavy  crops  from  Vines  can  be  seen  by  anyone 
visiting  Chiswick  now,  or  ia  the  near  future.  In  a  house  devoted  to 
Gros  Colman  the  superintendent  some  years  ago  pegged  down  the 
side  shoots  whioh  were  sent  out  towards  the  base  of  the  single  stem 
Vines.  One  shoot  from  either  side  of  each  Vine  was  simply  pegged 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  border  without  any  notohing  or  cutting 
whatever.  Roots  soon  sprung  out  and  fastened  themselves  deep  in  the 
border,  so  that  now  their  assistance  in  assimilating  nutritive  matter 
is  apparent  in  a  most  demonstrative  fashion,  as  these  layered  canes  are 
carryiug  three  or  four  more  bunches,  and  of  greater  weight  than  their 
parent  canes.  The  practice  is  worth  applying  more  frequently  than 
at  present  obtains. 

Leea  amabllls. — The  illustration  of  this  stove  p’ant  on  page  253, 
so  admirably  depicts  it  that  description  seems  needless.  Since  it  came 
into  commerce  about  the  year  1882,  a  very  large  section  of  gardeners 
have  included  it  in  their  Btove  collections,  and  even  amongst  the 
ohoioest  members  one  oan  remark  an  elegance  and  brightness  in  this 
plant  that  is  frequently  more  satisfying  than  most  of  the  other  subjects 
surrounding  it.  The  cultural  data  are  such  as  any  careful  grower  may 
apply  with  every  hope  of  suooess.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is 
velvety,  deep  bronzy  green  with  a  broad  white  central  stripe;  the  veins 
are  also  white  at  the  bases.  When  young  the  leaves  are  pale  pinkish 
brown.  The  variety  named  splendens  is  distinctly  superior,  having 
bright  red  markings  and  also  red  stems.  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Borneo,  where  it  was  found  by  one  of  Messrs.  Veitoh’s  collectors. 

Victoria  regia. — Owing  to  a  fungoid  disease,  the  Kew  specimen  of 
the  gigantic  Water  Lily  of  the  Amazon  died  some  time  ago,  leaving  the 
specimen  now  growing  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park, 
the  only  representative  of  its  kind  in  or  near  London.  This  curious 
plant,  Viotoria  regia,  at  present  possesses  ten  well-developed  leaves, 
the  largest  being  over  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole  occupying  a  space 
of  500  square  feet.  They  are  of  a  most  brilliant  green,  circular  in 
shape,  with  the  edge  turned  up  to  a  height  of  4  inches,  showing  the 
deep  pink  underside,  with  its  covering  of  sharp  spines.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white  when  first  open,  but  change  to  a  rose  tint  as  the  petals 
expand,  and  last  only  two  days.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  plant  should 
grow  from  a  seed  no  larger  than  a  pea,  and  attain  to  its  full  size  in  a 
little  over  six  months.  In  September,  1895,  the  secretary  of  the  Regent’s 
Park  Botanic  Garden,  Mr.  J.  B.  Sowerby,  was  photographed  seated 
upon  a  leaf  floating  on  the  water.  We  should  like  to  know  further 
details  on  this  point. 

Pickled  Walnuts. —  These  are  best  gathered  early  in  summer,  on 
a  hot  clear  day,  when  they  are  tender  enough  to  pierce  easily  with  a 
pin.  Lay  them  in  strong  salt  and  water,  half  a  cup  of  salt  to  a  quart 
of  water,  for  several  days,  or  until  tender.  Change  the  water  every 
other  day.  Take  them  out,  and  rub  them  with  a  coarse  towel,  then 
put  them  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  them  until  they  are  black,  shake 
them  occasionally  so  they  will  be  uniformly  coloured.  If  you  do  not 
oare  for  the  dark  colour,  you  may  put  them  at  once  from  the  brine 
into  oold  water  for  half  a  day.  When  ready  to  pickle  them,  wipe  the 
nuts  dry,  and  fill  the  jars  three-fourths  full.  Take  a  little  more  than 
vinegar  enough  to  fill  the  jars,  and  to  every  quart  allow  quarter  of  a 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  twelve  cloves,  twelve  pepperoorns,  twelve  allspice 
berries,  twelve  cassia  buds,  and  1  square  inch  of  stick  cinnamon.  Boil 
the  spices  in  the  vinegar  ten  minutes,  then  strain,  and  pour  it  boiling 
hot  over  the  nuts.  Repeat  this  twice,  and,  after  the  last  time,  cover 
olose  by,  or  seal,  and  put  away  in  a  oool,  dry  place.  They  should  stand 
about  a  month  before  using. 
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Hardy  Flower  Notes. 


We  ought,  I  suppose,  to  be  sad  at  this  season,  as  we  think  of  the 
short  days  and  the  long  nights,  which  draw  fast  near,  and  the  time 
when  flowers  are  few  and  far  between.  Yet,  somehow,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  sadness  in  our  minds  as  we  look  at  our  own  and  others’ 
gardens,  for  they  are  bright  and  gay,  though  colouring  leaves  tell  the 
tale  of  autumn’s  decay  and  winter’s  approach.  There  is  a  strange 
mingling  of  desires  in  our  hearts.  We  would  fain  enjoy  to  the  full 
the  present,  but  we  have  need  to  think  of  and  prepare  for  the  next 
year,  whether  we  shall  see  it  or  no.  Tnere  must  provision  be  made 
for  that  other  year,  and  already  some  of  the  earlier-ripening  bulbs  are 
in  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  drawing  from  it  that  nourishment 
which  will  make  them  blossom  and  shine  in  the  coming  time.  The 
thought  of  these  will  drive  us  from  the  sadness  almost  sure  to  come 
even  amid  the  glory  of  these  autumn  days,  when  sweet  flowers  and 
ruddy  fruit  all  appeal  to  our  minds  with  gladsome  thoughts.  These 
flowers  would  make  us  linger  among  them  as  we  write. 

The  Dahlia  lover  is  joyful  as  he  ponders  over  his  great  globed 
blooms,  or  as  he  delights  in  his  tiny  pompons,  which  are  neatness  and 
trimness  in  very  quintessence.  It  he  cares  not  for  these  formal 
flowers,  he  may  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  twisted  pointed  petals  of 
his  blooms  of  the  Cactus  type.  These  may  be  a  little  bashful,  and 
inclined  to  shrink  from  view  amid  their  green  leaves,  but  we  may  cull 
them  from  the  plants  and  arrange  them  cunningly  in  glasses,  so  as  to 
charm  us  with  their  forms  and  colours. 

The  lover  of  annual  flowers  may  delight  in  their  varied  charms  ; 
the  Marigold  man  may  grow  jubilant  over  his  Africans,  packed  closely 
with  petals,  or  his  striped  French,  with  their  blooms  of  black- brown 
and  gold.  The  specialist  in  these  and  other  flowers  will  find  ample  to 
admire  in  his  favourites,  while  we  who  care  most  for  our  hardier 
flowers  give  them  a  fraternal  greeting,  and  enjoy  our  own  plants 
which  are  left  to  us  yet.  First  to  claim  our  notice,  because  it  is 
comparatively  new,  is  Liatris  graminifolia  var.  dubia,  which  despite 
its  long  name,  suggestive  of  some  doubt  as  to  its  personality,  is 
pleasing,  as  it  shows  us  its  tall  spike  of  bright  purple  flowers  crowded 
above  the  grassy  leaves.  It  is  a  true  “  Gay  Feather,’’  whose  long 
spike  might  have  done  for  the  plume  of  some  warrior  of  the  olden 
times,  when  marks  of  distinction  were  iess  fatal  than  in  these  days  of 
ours.  This  species  is  very  beautiful,  though  where  there  are  so  many 
pretty  species  of  Liatris  one  would  not  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the 
best  of  the  lot.  A  good  grower  tells  us  that  the  Liatrises  grow  best 
in  pure  sand,  but  I  fancy  that  much  depends  upon  the  moisture 
beneatb,  and  my  own  experience  is  that  drought  for  any  length  of 
time  is  fatal  to  the  r  welfare,  and  that  in  dry  gardens  they  like  a  more 
moisture-holding  soil.  Yet  all  are  not  alike  in  their  ways  at  home, 
and  a  reference  to  Britton  and  Brown’s  “  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada”  will  show  that  L.  spicata  grows 
in  moist  soil,  but  that  the  others  are  to  be  found  in  dry  soils  or  on 
prairies.  By  the  way,  our  authors  already  referred  to,  call  the 
Liatrises  “  Lacinarias,”  and  give  us  quite  a  choice  of  popular  names, 
from,  Blazing  Star  and  Button  Snake- root  to  Colic  Root,  besides  Gay 
Feather  aud  Devil’s  Bit. 

It  seems  no  time  since  the  leaves  of  the  Meadow  Saffrons  or 
Colchicums  grew  brown  and  had  to  be  cleared  away,  yet  now  the 
flowers  have  begun  to  come,  and  we  shall  ere  long  have  them  here 
and  there  all  about  the  garden.  They  seem  to  appear  mysteriously, 
and  come  “popping  up  like  Mushroom s,”  as  I  was  told  the  oth  r  day. 
To-day  you  mhy  see  a  faint  point  of  white  spearing  through  the  soil  ; 
to-morrow  there  is  a  chalice  of  ruby  and  white,  which  has  appeared 
almost  in  a  night.  As  autumn  hardy  flowers  they  have  a  place  of 
their  own  no  other  plant  can  fill,  and  we  might  plant  them  m  jre 
generously  by  the  front  of  our  borders,  amid  the  grass,  or  in  the  rock 
garden,  tor  in  all  these  at  this  time  we  need  their  bright  presence  to 
give  colour  and  beauty  to  otherwise  dull  places.  Among  the  first 
here  have  been  the  pale-coloured  Bertoloni,  the  small  but  pretty 
laeium,  the  chequered  variegatum,  in  several  tints  of  lilac  or  purple ; 
the  noble  Bornmulleri,  and  the  pretty  little  Kochi.  Ere  this  can  be 
in  type  there  will  be  others  almost  galore.  These  Meadow  Saffrons 
like  a  strongish  soil,  and  give  little  trouble  after  planting.  Yet  they 
have  a  fault,  for  like  many  other  things  they  have  poisonous  as  well  as 
healing  properties.  Any  one  who  would  eat  the  corms  for  Onions 
must  surely  have  been  possessed  with  rare  fatuity,  and  the  author  of 
tue  “Flora  Historica”  tells  us  gravely  that  “no  cattle  will  touch  it,” 
and  that  “  the  very  lambs  fly  at  its  aspect,’’  yet  we  are  also  told  that 
the  French  c all  it  by  words  meaning  “  Kill  Dog”  and  “Dog’s  Death.” 
If,  however,  we  reject  the  Colchicum  for  this  failing  we  may  likewise 
cast  trom  our  gardens  many  of  our  most  prized  flowers  which  have 
similar  effects  when  misused. 

As  we  look  at  the  Montbretias  (Tritonias)  we  think  how  rapidly 
they  have  come  to  the  front,  and  how  much  our  vases  ot  cut 
flowers  (let  alone  show  stands)  have  been  indebted  to  these  flowers. 


In  studying  this  season  the  flowers  in  the  stands  of  hardy  plants 
in  shows  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  one  was  struck  with 
the  number  of  Montbretias  staged  both  for  prizes  and  in  non¬ 
competitive  exhibits.  One  might  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
time  that  some  of  the  large  shows  offered  prizes  for  Montbretias  alone, 
even  if  they  were  debarred  from  being  shown  in  the  larger  classes  for 
herbaceous  flowers.  I  am  certain  that  there  would  be  some  effective 
and  beautiful  exhibits.  But  this  is  a  digression  from  my  original 
intention,  which  was  to  speak  of  two  of  the  newest  Montbretias 
those  named  Germania  and  America,  both  of  Pfitzer’s  raising,  and 
both  of  which  I  saw  well  shown  by  a  southern  firm  from  Colchester, 
at  Glasgow  Show.  The  first  is  the  most  distinct  advance  in  Mont¬ 
bretias  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  The  large,  well-opened  flowers, 
of  good  colour  withal,  will  render  it  a  grand  garden  plant,  and  one 
to  be  sought  for  by  exhibitors  of  hardy  flowers.  As  for  America, 
it  has  the  failing  of  many  of  the  Montbretias  in  the  rather  hooded 
form  of  its  flowers,  which  do  not  show  themselves  so  well  as 
do  those  of  Germania.  Its  value  lies  mainly  in  the  deep  orange- 
scarlet  flower,  and  the  darker  eye  which  fills  up  so  much  of  the 
centre  of  the  bloom.  It  is,  at  least,  a  step  on  the  way  to  a  departure 
among  Montbretias  which  may  lead  us  to  something  still  better. 
There  is  a  big  future  before  the  Montbretias,  though  their  place  at 
present  is  by  no  means  obscure. 

As  we  seek  to  finish  these  notes  we  catch  sight  of  Clematises  in 
crowded  clusters  of  bloom,  or  grey  with  feathered  awns;  golden 
Sunflowers,  all  unmindful  of  the  tradition  that  they  always  turn  to 
the  sun ;  black,  brown,  or  green  coned  Rudbeckias ;  gay  golden 
Heleniums  ;  Gladioli,  surely  the  finest  of  autumn  bulbous  flowers; 
Lathyrus,  in  the  shape  of  perennial  and  annual  Peas;  gay  tubed 
Zauschneria  californica ;  blood  red  Pnygelius  capensis;  towering 
(Enothera  biennis  Lamarckiana,  shabby  by  day,  but  glorious  when 
evening  comes  ;  with  Mexican  Tigridias  in  almost  barbar.c  splendour. 
There  are  sweet  Roses  which  we  shall  hope  to  enjoy  for  some  time 
yet  ;  there  are  soft  coloured  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  plenty,  though 
their  season  is  not  yet  fully  here  ;  there  are  Japan  Anemones,* 
Neapolitan  Cyclamens — truly  a  strange,  yet  happy  medley  of 
nationalities.  There  are  hardy  Fuchsias,  so  happy  by  the  sea,  and 
great  Hydrangea  heads,  the  envy  of  inland  folks,  who  cannot  grow 
them  outdoors  at  home.  Mure  there  are  to  strive  to  make  us  agree 
with  Donne,  who  said — 

No  spring  or  summer’s  beauty  hath  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  one  autumnal  face. 

With  the  recollecdou  of  the  beauties  ot  tnese  earlier  seasons  fresh  in 
our  minds  we  may  not  agree,  but  we  can  still  rejoice  in  the  benison 
given  by  autumn  to  us  all. — S.  Arnott. 

- - - - 

Gooseberries  as  Cordons, 


There  are  various  ways  of  growing  Gooseberries  —  bushes, 
standards,  espaliers,  wall-trained  trees,  &c. — but  there  is  none  by 
which  finer  specimen  fruit  is  secured  than  by  the  single  cordon 
system.  By  this  method  the  tree  consists  simply  of  one  stem,  with 
fruit  spurs  all  the  way  along  it.  A  display  of  cordon  Gooseberry  trees 
in  pots  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  at  the  Westminster 
Drill  Hall  last  July  was  a  revelation  to  many  of  those  who  visited 
it,  though  the  cordons  were  so  short,  and  the  leaves,  owing  to  the 
recent  putting  of  the  trees  into  pots,  so  flagging,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fineness  of  the  fruit  upon  the  trees,  many  thought  it  was  a 
fantastic  method  of  growing  Gooseberries,  and  not  of  much  practical 
value.  But  that  wa3  a  mistake,  as  Gooseberry  cordons  can  be  grown 
6  or  8  feet  long,  and  the  whole  length  covered  with  fruit,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  kind  of  fruit-growing  by  which  so  much 
fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  space,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  unless  it  be  by  cordon  trees  of  some  other  fruit. 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let  us  suppose  an  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  cordon  Gooseberries,  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
the  latter  4  feet  apart.  This  would  give  10,890  trees,  and  if  a  pint  of 
green  fruit  and  a  quart  of  ripe  fruit  was  picked  off  each  tree — a  very 
moderate  estimate — ana  this  fruit  was  sold,  both  green  and  ripe, 
to  average  two  pence  a  quart,  the  produce  would  realise  £135,  and  this 
might  be  reckoned  upon  not  one  year  in  two  or  three,  but  at  least 
three  out  of  four,  and  a  very  fair  crop  the  fourth  year.  The  cordons, 
when  bought,  are  usually  from  1  to  2  feet  long.  They  can  bs 
trained  either  in  an  upright  position  or  at  an  angle,  the  latter  preferably, 
as  a  greater  length  of  cordon  can  be  grown  with  the  same  height  of 
support  by  bending  them  down  as  they  lengthen.  If  they  are  to  ba 
grow  1  obliquely  they  should  be  planted  slanting  a  little  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  then  fixed  at  an  angle  of  60°,  which  can  be  reduced  to 


[-»  Have  you,  Mr.  Arnott,  ever  seen  a  bed  of  the  white  J apanese  Anemone 
above  a  ground  covering  of  blue  Violas .’  The  effect  is  splendid.] 
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45°,  or  even  30°,  later  on,  to  give  them  a  greater  length  before  reaching 
the  top  of  their  support.  They  can  be  tied  up  in  various  ways — by 
a  stake  to  each  or  by  stout  supports  at  each  end  of  a  row,  and  one  or 
two  in  the  middle  as  well,  if  necessary,  with  two  or  three  wires 
stretched  across  ;  or,  least  trouble  of  all,  against  a  wall.  If  they  are 
planted  against  a  south  wall,  both  leaves  and  fruit  sometimes  get 
scorched  in  a  very  hot,  dry  summer,  such  as  the  last,  besides  which, 
such  a  valuable  wall  can  seldom  be  spared  for  them.  East  and  west 
walls  are  the  best  for  them,  especially  the  latter,  as  with  that  aspect 
the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  them  when  the  frost  is  on  the  bloom  in 
the  spring,  and  very  early  fruit,  both  for  picking  green  and  ripe,  can 
be  obtained,  especially  if  the  wall  is  a  little  inclined  to  the  south-west. 
With  Gooseberries  in  this  position  there  is  never  any  difficulty  about 


spur  an  inch  long  one  may  get  four  fruit  buds  instead  of  three ;  while 
of  the  animal  manure  the  potash  gives  depth  of  colour  and  richness 
of  flavour  to  the  fruit,  and  nitrogeD  vigour  of  growth  to  the  tree,  and 
size  to  the  fruit.  The  basic  slag  thus  makes  good  the  deficiency  of 
phosphates  in  farmyard  manure. 

Pruning  is  a  simple  matter,  and  consists  in  cutting  back  all  the 
young  lateral  shoots  to  three  or  four  eyes,  the  two  lowest  being,  as  a 
rule,  close  to  the  base,  while  the  terminal  shoot  should  be  cut  back 
to  about  one-third  of  its  length,  if  there  is  room  for  it  to  extend  so 
much.  If  it  is  left  longer  there  will  not  be  enough  lateral  shoots 
next  year  to  furnish  the  new  part  of  the  cordon  with  spurs.  This 
pruning,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Jthe  terminal  shoot,  which 
should  be  left  till  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  should  be  done 
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getting  green  Gooseberries  at  Whitsuntide,  however  early  it  comes, 
and  however  late  the  season,  as  they  are  generally  big  enough  to 
permit  of  a  preliminary  thinning  by  the  second  we'k  in  May.  The 
Gooseberry,  however,  is  very  accommodating,  and  it  is  especially  so 
as  a  wall  fruit,  because  it  is  the  only  fruit,  except  Morello  Cherries 
and,  perhaps,  Red  Currants,  which  really  does  well  on  a  north  wall. 
They  are  so  fond  of  moisture  that  they  will  put  up  with  shade  for  the 
sake  of  it,  tho  igh  even  a  north  wall  gets  some  sun  in  June  and  July. 

Cordons  may  be  planted  as  close  as  a  foot  apart,  or  even  9  inches. 
The  ground  should  be  previously  well  enriched  with  basic  slag  and 
farmyard  or  stable  manure.  Goosebsrries  resemble  Black  Currants  in 
this  respect,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  their  running  to  wood  at  the 
expense  of  fruit,  for  the  stronger  the  wood  the  batter  the  fruit.  Basic 
slag  his  the  effect  of  inducing  short-jointe  1  growth,  so  that  on  a 


when  the  fruit  is  ready  to  change  colour,  as  the  removal  of  the 
superfluous  growth  sends  an  increased  quantity  of  sap  to  the  fruit, 
which  will  swell  rapidly  in  consequence,  while  it  will  gain  a  better 
flavour  as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  sun  and  air  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  maturer  leaves,  from  which  the  fruit  derives  its  flivour. 
There  is  not  much  fear  of  any  of  the  buds  breaking  out  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  shortening  so  early,  but  if  any  do,  it  can  easily  be 
remedied  by  cutting  back  the  spurs  affected  to  another  bud.  It  is 
only  in  warm,  wet  weather  that  this  is  likely  to  happen. 

If  exceptionally  fine  fruit  is  wanted,  it  is  advisable  to  carefully 
thin  it  when  green — when  it  is  large  enough  for  culinary  purposes — 
so  as  to  leave  not  more  than  one  fruit  to  a  leaf  or  eye,  and  not  more 
than  two  on  a  spur.  In  this  way,  with  a  little  manure  water  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  exhibition  fruit  may  be  obtained  from  non- 
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exhibitiou  varieties.  It  coos  not  seem  to  oe  genially  known  that  npi 
Gooseberries  may  be  enjoyed  from  tne  middie  of  June  to  ihe  mnidie 
of  September  by  growing  early  sorts  like  Gulden  Drop,  Early  Green 
Hairy,  and  Wilmot’s  Early  Red  on  a  south-west  wall,  aud  late  sorts 
like  Ironmonger  and  Wairington  Rea  on  a  north  wall. 

It  is  of  no  advantage  to  grow  a  number  of  varieties  uniess  one  is  a 
specialist,  and  then  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  rathtr  than  of  profit. 
It  is  not  as  if  the  different  sorts  came  at  difte.ent  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  were  used  for  different  purposes,  like  Apples  and  Pears.  Of 
the  green,  yellow,  and  white  varieties,  consideied  as  one  section, 
Yellow  Champagne  is  of  fine  flavour  thougn  small,  while  the  White¬ 
smith,  a  large  smooth  green  so^t,  combines  large  size  and  delicious 
flavour,  and  is  a  very  prolific  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  for  early 
picking  in  the  spring.  Keepsake  is  as  large,  and  of  as  fine  a  flavour, 
and  perhaps  the  earliest  ol  all  iu  getting  large  enough  for  the  kitchen, 
but  it  is  not  so  pretty  on  the  dessert  dish  by  reason  of  a  dull  yellowish 
bloom  on  the  fruit.  The  old  Golden  Drop  still  holds  its  own,  as  does 
also  the  Early  Green  Hairy.  In  the  red  section,  Whinhaui’s  Industry 
is  very  prolific  and  of  large  size,  with  a  richuess  of  flavour  found  in 
few  other  Gooseberries.  The  bush  is,  too,  one  of  the  most  rapid 
growers.  Borne  condemn  it  because  it  has  too  thick  a  skin  lor 
preserving  purposes,  but  this  dots  not  detract  from  its  excellence  as 
a  dessert  Iruit.  Crown  Bob  and  Warringto.i  Red,  both  hairy,  are  of 
good  flavour,  aud  the  former  of  large  size.  Red  Champagne  is 
delicious,  and  thougn  small,  very  prolific.  With  Ironmonger,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Lancashire  Lad  the  list  may  fitly  end.  Tne  old  Rough 
Red  is  often  recommended  for  preserving,  but  there  is  no  need  to  grow 
a  sort  specially  for  that,  wnen  any  hairy  Gooseberry  (is  this  a 
superstition  about  hairiness  ?),  except  perhaps  the  Industry,  will  do 
equally  well.  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  and  Warrington  Red  meet 
the  case  excellently,  and  thus  do  for  all  purposes.  All  of  the  sorts 
mentioned  above  are  good  growers  and  tree  bearers,  and  most  of  them 
on  the  cordon  system,  with  the  help  ot  judicious  thinning,  will  produce 
as  fine  fruit  as  anyone  need  desire. 

When  Gooseberries  have  been  in  bearing  a  few  years  they  aie 
immensely  benefited  ii  an  inch,  or  even  2  inches,  of  the  soil  around 
them  is  removed  and  good  fresh  soil  put  in  its  place.  This  has  the 
further  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  chrysalides  of  the  Gooseberry 
saw-fly  when  one  has  almost  given  them  up  in  despair. — A.  Petts. 


Societies. 


{By  Telegraph.'] 

Edinburg  Flower  Sliow. 

Yesterday  (Wednesday)  and  to-day,  the  11th  and  12th  dates 
respectively,  the  great  September  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  show 
of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market.  The  weather  recently  has  been  favourable  to  the  horticul¬ 
turist,  and  from  our  short  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scottish 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  have  been  able  to  acquit  themselves  most 
creditably.  We  hope  to  furnish  further  details  of  the  show  next  week ; 
meanwhile  we  are  able  to  supply  a  notice  of  the  chief  awards. 

The  show  in  the  spacious  Waverley  Market  was  undoubtedly,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  lately  held  by  the  sooiety. 
The  plants  were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  made  up  for  by  the  fruit, 
hardy  and  hothouse  alike,  and  by  the  cut  flowers,  which  were  generally 
very  fine. 

The  fruit  was,  as  usual  at  Edinburgh,  the  chief  item.  Mr.  Smith, 
Oxenford  Castle  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  led  first  for  a  decorated  table  of 
fruit,  he  being  the  sole  exhibitor.  For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes, 
Mr.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park,  Hereford,  secured  first,  his  Grapes  being 
good,  with  fine  Peaches  and  grand  Pears  ;  Mr.  Smith  came  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Musselburgh,  third.  Mr.  J.  Day  of 
Galloway  House,  Wigton,  had  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruits ; 
and  Mr.  Beisant,  from  Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  for  twelve  dishes  of 
orchard. house  fruits,  took  first  with  a  grand  lot. 

Amongst  cut  flowers,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and  Dahlias  divided  the 
honours  for  beauty  and  quantity.  Mr.  Duncan,  Fogo,  Duns,  had  the 
best  Sweet  Peas,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  the  best  decorated  table.  In  the 
classes  devoted  to  nurserymen  for  the  best  arranged  table  of  cut  flowers, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  secured  first  with  a  bright  lot, 
and  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  second.  Gladiolus  shown  by  Mr. 
Mair,  Prestwick,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  were  clean  and  good,  the  prizes 
being  distributed  in  order  of  names.  The  collection  of  Dahlias  brought 
a  strong  competition.  Messrs.  Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries,  were  first,  with 
Mr.  Gold,  Wishaw,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sons,  High 
Blantyre,  third.  Mr.  Gold  secured  first  for  eight  bunches  of  Cactus 
varieties,  and  Mr.  Smellie  of  Busby  had  the  premier  award  for  twenty- 
four  Show  blooms.  In  a  class  for  three  dozen  Roses  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  was  first ;  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  second ;  with  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards,  third.  All  of  these  were  fresh 


and  handsome  blooms.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll  weie  first  for  eighteen 
blooms,  and  also  for  twenty-four  Teap,  all  good.  The  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  one  sort  was  also  keenly  oompeted  in. 

Ia  the  vegetable  section  mention  may  be  made  of  the  collections  of 
twelve  sorts,  where  Mr.  Waldie  of  Dollar  was  first  with  extra  good 
produce.  Single  dishes  were  largely  shown. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Mr.  J.  Downie,  Beechwood  Nursery, 
Murrayfield,  bad  a  nice  group  of  plants  very  effectively  arranged  on 
the  floor  of  the  building.  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  with  Liliums  in 
liberal  quantities,  were  the  plants  chiefly  employed.  In  close  proximity 
Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  had  a  group  also 
on  the  floor,  rather  bold  and  striking  in  effect.  Here  also  Messrs. 
Laird  &  Sons,  Pinkhill  Nursery,  Murrayfield,  had  arranged  a  charming 
mass  of  foliage,  out  flowers,  and  plants.  These  were  very  lightly 
disposed  in  rustic  fashion. 

Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser,  &  Co.,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  showed  Roses  in  pots  and  a  charming  lot  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants,  many  of  great  interest.  The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Buohanau 
Bros.,  Kippen,  took  the  form  of  fine  black  Grapes  and  Tomatoes.  Mr. 
Eckford,  of  Wem,  Shropshire,  showed  a  nice  lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  also 
Verbenas.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  staged  shrubs, 
with  Dahlias  and  Carnations.  Their  new  Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldie 
Griffiths  received  the  award  of  a  certificate.  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Hawick, 
had  au  extensive  exhibit  of  cut  Carnations,  Hollyhocks,  and  florists’ 
flowers ;  as  also  had  Messrs.  Cooker  &  Sons,  Aberdeen,  along  with  good 
herbaceous  plants. 

Pentstemons  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Sons,  Rothesay, 
besides  Tomatoes.  Mr.  C.  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  also  staged  Pentstemons 
with  fine  Phloxes.  Messrs.  M.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Grieve  &  Sons,  Pilrig  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  were  among  the  other 
contributors  of  miscellaneous  produce. 

The  show  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  in  the  pretence  of  a. 
large  concourse  of  people. 

Royal  Horticultural ,  Drill  Hall,  September  lOtlt 

It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  find  so  magnificent  an  exhibition  in  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  and  not  for  many  weeks  has  there  been  such 
a  varied  one,  or  one  that  has  drawn  so  many  people  together.  There  was- 
quite  a  buzz  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  largest  number  of  visitors  were 
forward.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  sent  up  a  speoimen  Apple  of  Warner’s 
King  which  weighed  1|  lb.,  surely  a  record  for  weight  and  size. 
Collections  of  fruits,  including  one  of  seventy-five  varieties  of  Pears  and 
twenty-five  varieties  of  Plums  from  the  society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick, 
and  others  from  Regent’s  Park,  Crawley,  Waltham  Cross,  Feltham,  and 
South  Norwood,  were  speoial  features.  Lord  Garrard  sent  a  oreditable 
display  of  vegetables.  Hardy  plants  and  Dahlias  also  occupied  a  large 
share  of  the  space.  Orchids  were  represented  by  only  a  few  plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  staged  a  representative  group  of' 
Tomatoes,  all  from  the  open  ground,  and  as  such  we  will  furnish  the 
names  of  all.  They  are — Trophy,  Early  Ruby,  Acquisition,  Large  Red, 
Golden  Jubilee,  Gieen  Gage,  Chemin,  Perfection,  Peaob,  Cherry  Red, 
Golden  Queen,  Cherry  Yellow,  King  Humbert,  Red  Currant,  The 
Polegate,  Conference,  Ham  Green,  Hackwood  Park,  Victoria,  All 
the  Year  Round,  Criteiion,  Up-to-Date,  Mikado,  Chiswick  Peach,  Acme,, 
and  Frogmore  Selected.  They  also  staged  baskets  of  Plums,  and  the 
handsome  Damson  The  Langley,  as  a  fruited  plant  in  a  pot  (silver 
Knightian  medal). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  staged  magnifioent 
Plum  trees,  bush-trained,  in  pots.  These  were  clean,  well-balanced, 
robust,  and  in  most  cases  laden  with  fruits.  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
Apples  were  also  included.  Amongst  Plums  were  Jefferson’s,  Belle  de 
Septembre,  Grand  Duke,  Diamond,  and  Pond’s  Seedling.  Roses  were 
staged  in  baskets,  and  splendid  dishes  of  Apples  and  Plums  were  on, 
view  (Hogg  medal). 

It  was  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  exhibit,  that  of  seventy-two 
dishes  of  Pears  and  twenty-five  dishes  of  Plums,  that  came  from  the 
society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  cleanliness,  the  smoothness,  the 
good  colour,  and  general  evenness  of  all  the  varieties  here  included  was 
gratifying,  the  more  so  because  so  much  has  been  said  to  the  contrary 
about  Chiswick  and  its  crops.  Splendid  dishes  were  shown  of  Pears 
Clement,  Dr.  Hogg,  Beurre  Superfin,  Gregoire  Bordillon,  Emile  d’Heyst, 
Doyenn4  Boussocb,  Beurre  de  l’Assomption  (grand),  Williams’  Bon 
Chretien,  Clapp’s  Favourite  (superb),  Millot  de  Nancy,  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  Plums  were  equally  fine.  The  superintendent  is  highly  to 
be  congratulated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exeter,  Devon,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Apple  Venns’ 
Pippin.  Three  dishes  of  Pears  came  from  Mr.  G.  Bashford,  Bagot 
Manor,  Jersey,  the  varieties  being  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Souvenir  du 
Congris,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  and  received  a  cultural  com¬ 
mendation.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent  Pears  Clapp’s  Favourite 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres  ;  and  from  the  Earl  of  Jersey  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Hawkes),  Osterley  Park,  Isleworth,  came  grand  Peaches  and  Pears. 
Lord  Poltimore’s  gardener,  Mr.  T.  A.  Slade,  sent  a  most  magnifioent 
dish  of  Apples  of  the  variety  Lady  Sudeley.  A  number  of  fruiting  sprays. 
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of  Rubus  fruticosa  came  from  Lord  Maloolm  (Mr.  D.  S.  Melville), 
Poltallock,  Lochgilphead,  N.B. 

A  handsome  collection  of  vegetables  was  shown  from  Lord  Gerratd, 
Ashford,  Kent,  and  received  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Seme  fine 
Onions,  Carrots,  Jubilee  Runner  Bans,  Dwarf  Mammoth  Peas,  Chiliep, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Extra  Early  Cauliflower,  and  Cucumbers  were 
shown  ;  Beet,  Celery,  and  Marrows  were  also  included.  Mr.  E.  Neal, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  contributed  a  collection  of  fruits 
in  considerable  variety.  There  were  Grapes  Black  Alicante,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Appley  Towers,  and  Gros  Colman  ;  Melons  Triumph,  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  Sutton’s  Perfection;  Peaches 
G.'shaw  k,  Btrrington,  and  Dymond  ;  Plums  Jefferson,  Guthrie’s  Late, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Kirk’s,  Green  Gage,  Late  Transparent,  Diamond, 
Victoria,  and  Purple;  there  were  also  several  Apples  and  Pears,  with 
Red  Currants,  and  Morello  Cherries  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal). 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent’s 
Park,  sent  a  splendid  table  of  fruit,  including  excellently  finished 
Grapes,  Pearp,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  some  handsome  Melons  (silver 
Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  were 
represented  by  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  with  a  few  Plump. 
The  best  Apples  were  Lord  Suffield,  Loddington  Seedling,  Gascoyne’s 
Scarlet,  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Potts’  Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  New 
Hawthornden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Queen,  Emperor  Alexander,  Mother, 
Ringer,  Warner’s  King,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  superb;  the  Pears  and 
Plums  were  of  equal  merit  (silver  Knightian  medal). 

Floral  Committee. 

From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  oame  & 
wonderful  display  of  perennial  herbaceous  Asters,  grown  and  staged  in 
pots.  Seme  300  equate  feet  of  snrfaoe  was  covered  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  the  group  representing  about  seventy-five  plants  altogether.  Some 
of  these  were  nearly  6  feet  high,  others  being  quite  dwarf,  but  all  were 
well  covered  with  bloom.  !o  name  the  most  distinctive  we  must 
include  A.  Novae- Anglim  Precoci' e,  N.-A.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner, 
N.  B  Paiula,  A.  acris  linarifolius,  A.  laevus  Arcturus,  A.  a.  Apollon, 
A.  Boltonia  incisa,  and  others  of  the  Novi-Belgi  section.  The 
group  created  a  very  great  deal  of  interest,  and  being  relieved  by 
Eulalias,  Juniperus  bermudianus,  and  Celosias  between  the  Asters,  the 
efbet  was  pleasing  and  good.  Asters  grown  thus  in  pots  are  beginning 
to  be  fashionable. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Davis),  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  staged  a  very  large  collection  of  beautiful  Selaginellas,  and 
received  a  gold  medal. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  very  strongly  shown,  and  included  splendid 
collections  from  Mr.  James  Stredwick,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonard’s- 
on-Sea,  who  had  awards  for  six  varieties.  Another  group  was  set  tip 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Notoutr,  Broughton  Nursery,  Ipswich,  who  also  had  a  few 
good  novelties.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  and  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  were  each  exhibitors  in  this  direction.  The  latter 
received  a  gold  medal. 

The  hardy  plantemen  were  also  in  great  evidence  with  splendid 
autumnal  collections  of  Gladioli,  Asters,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckias, 
Kniphofias,  and  Scabiosas.  In  this  section  were  Messrs.  Birr  and 
Sons  (silver  Banksian),  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.  (S.F.),  Mr.  M.  Pritchard 
(S.B.  medal),  and  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  who  also  obtained  a  silver  Banksian 
medal.  The  only  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  foliage  plants  was 
staged  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  (silver  Flora),  and  a  fine  group 
of  exotic  Ferns  was  sent  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son  of  Lower  Edmonton 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Roses  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  received  a 
silver  Banksian. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  has  opened  in  conjunction  with  the  exit 
of  summer,  and  here,  on  this  occasion,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  staged  a 
fine  group  in  pots,  together  with  some  out  H.P.  Roses  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Meesis.  W.  Wells  &  Co ,  Ltd.,  Redhill,  Surrey,  had  a  grouplet 
of  new  Chrysantbemems,  and  received  two  awards  of  merit.  One  of 
these  was  Orange  Massee,  a  very  beautiful  flower  indeed  ;  and  Goacher’s 
Crimson,  also  very  rich  and  fine.  Mabel  Goacher,  a  large  single  white, 
was  also  included.  A  beautiful  group  of  Dracaena  Offeri  was  staged  by 
J.  Warren,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Offer),  Handoross  Park,  Crawley. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Canna  Beichsauzltr  Fiirst  Hohenlohe  (W.  Bain). — A  dwarf  variety 
with  brilliant  yellow  flowers  of  large  size  (award  of  merit). 

Carnation  (Tree)  E.  Crocker  (H.  J.  Jones). — One  of  the  finest  tree 
Carnations  we  have  seen;  it  strongly  resembles  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson, 
but  is  deeper  ooloured  and  better  scented ;  robust,  on  long  stalks,  and 
non-splittiDg  calyx  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Germania  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — This  is  a  hybrid  from 
C.  Schofieldiana  and  C.  Hardyana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale 
purple  rose,  with  deeper  venations.  The  fimbriated  lip  is  orimson 
suffused  with  purple  (award  of  merit). 

Cattleya  Hardyana  Rochfordiana  (T.  Rochford). — A  superb  form,  the 
sepals  are  cream  and  the  petals  almost  pure  white.  The  magnificent 
lip  is  crimson  purple  with  golden  lines  in  the  throat  (first-class 
certificate). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  (J.  T.  West). —  A  very  showy  Cactus  variety  ; 
the  florets  are  bright  red  with  white  tips  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Spotless  Queen  (J.  T.  West). — A  beautiful  Cactus  variety  ; 
it  is  almost  pure  white  (award  of  merit). 


Dahlia  Merlin  (C.  Turner). — A  Show  variety  of  fine  form ;  the 
colour  is  bright  brick  red  (award  of  merit). 

Helianthus  mollis  (Wallace  &  Co.). —  A  handsome  single  Sunflower  ; 
the  colour  is  bright  yellow  (award  of  merit). 

Kochia  scoparia  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  graceful  growing  annual 
that  should  become  very  popular.  It  is  oommonly  named  Summer 
Cypress  (first-class  certificate). 

Nymphtra  deconiensis  (W.  Bain). — A  grand  Water  Lily  ;  the  colour 
is  soft  pink,  and  the  flower  is  of  v  ry  large  size  (first-class  certificate). 

Phragmites  communis  foliis  varieqatis  (Barr  &  Sons). — A  very 
handsome  Grass,  growing  about  6  feet  high.  The  colours  are  bright 
green  and  cream  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  Madame  Berkeley  (Paul  &  Son). — A  finely  formed  Tea  Rose  ; 
the  colour  is  cream,  with  a  delicate  suffusion  of  pink.  It  is  delioiously 
fragrant  (award  of  merit). 

Rose  (Tea)  Salmonea  (Wm.  Paul  &  Son). — Dwarf,  free  flowering, 
robust,  with  flowers  of  a  brilliant,  warm,  rosy-red  oolour,  shaded  orange- 
salmon  in  the  centre  ;  a  good  bedding  Tea  (award  of  merit). 

Sophro-Latlia  Gratrixrs  (Cbarlesworth  &  Co.). — A  bigeneric  hybrid 
between  Lseba  tenobrosa  Caarlesworthi  and  Sophronitis  grandiflora; 
the  colour  of  the  flower  dull  crimson  (award  of  merit). 

National  Dahlia,  September  6tl(  and  7tl|. 

The  annual  exhibition  by  the  above  society  was  held  ou  Friday  and 
Saturday  last  week  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  in  all  essential 
points  the  show  was  thoroughly  successful.  Both  days  were  delightful, 
and  brought  forward  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

Nurserymen. 

Shows  and  Fancies,  intermixed. — The  first  four  classes  were 
divided  into  two  divisions,  A  and  B,  class  1  being  for  sixty  distinot 
blooms,  as  above.  Pour  collections  were  set  up,  and  here  Mr.  8. 
Mortimer  added  another  feather  to  his  cap  by  wiuning  the  first 
prize.  He  has  been  seen  in  A1  style  at  the  earlier  shows.  Here 
his  set  was  furnished  as  follows: — John  Hickling,  Nubian, 
Florence  Tranter,  Rev.  J.  Goodday,  Victor,  J.  T.  West,  Imperial,  John 
Walker,  Shotesham  Hero,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Mabel  Stanton,  and 
Glowworm.  In  the  seoond  dozen  were  Mrs.  Mortimer,  Eldorado,  Henry 
Bond,  Burgundy,  Willie  Garrett,  Duchess  of  York,  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  Rosamond,  Reporter,  Matthew  Campbell,  and 
Warrior.  Then,  in  the  third,  were  Goldfiader,  Peaoock,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Jas.  Cocker,  Jas.  Vick,  Jos.  B  Servioe,  Chieftain,  Mrs.  Foster,  John 
Standish,  Leak,  Mrs.  J.  Harris,  and  Maud  Pellowes.  Fourth  dozen,  Henry 
Walton,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Criterion,  Spitfire,  W.  H.  Williams,  S.  J. 
Saltmarsh,  Rebecca  (self),  Penelope,  Geo.  Dixon,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  F. 
Goodwin,  and  Frank  Pearce.  Lastly,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  S.  M  >rtimer 
(self),  Virginal-*,  Mrs.  Rawlings,  Queen  of  Belgians,  Harry  Turner, 
Goldsmith,  Peacock  (self),  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Crimson  Globe,  Reliance, 
and  Sidney  Humphreys.  The  foregoing  were  undoubtedly  a  fine  set, 
and  on  the  whole  very  refined  and  even.  The  seoond  award  fell  to 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  whose  blooms  were  good, 
end  promised  to  be  better  in  a  day  or  two.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  fell 
heir  to  the  third  prize. 

In  the  succeeding  class  for  four  dozen  of  the  same,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer 
again  held  the  coveted  first  place  with  blooms  considerably  less  in  size 
than  in  the  class  for  sixty.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  &  Co.  were 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third,  as  before.  There  were  five  entries. 
The  two  foregoing  classes  comprised  division  A.  Class  3  opened 
division  B,  and  stipulated  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct.  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  beat  Mr.  G.  Humphries  of  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham,  and 
third  place  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  of  Frome;  so  here 
the  Western  growers  had  the  ruling  all  to  themselves.  In  each  oase 
the  most  creditable  specimens  were  staged.  Again,  in  the  fourth  class 
for  two  dozsn  blooms,  distinct,  the  west  countrymen  came  forward  in 
strength  and  took  all  awards,  Messrs.  Cray  &  Sonp,  Ltd.,  followed  for 
second  bv  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  and  for  third  prize  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
of  Cardiff.  The  finest  blooms  as  regards  colour,  form,  and  general 
finish  from  amongst  the  litter  entries  were  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Saunders,  H.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Slack,  Mrs.  Langtry  (excellent),  and 
Warrior. 

Class  5  opened  the  third  division  (C),  and  here  the  prizes  were 
distributed  in  order  thus  : — First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames  ; 
second,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons;  third,  Messrs.  R.  Proctor  &  Sons, 
Chesterfield.  There  were  only  three  entrants,  but  their  exhibits 
required  a  great  deal  of  careful  pointing,  not  from  their  great  excellence, 
but  because  of  their  unevenness. 

Cactus  Dahlias. — The  general  impression  of  the  Cactus  varieties 
was  not  favourable.  We  have  seen  them  much  better  developed,  though 
perhaps  the  evolutions  of  the  newer  forms  produced  within  the  last  few 
years  may  have  been  such  as  to  leave  them  less  imposing  in  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  growers  and  judges.  They  were  a  very  fine  feature  of  the 
show  all  the  same,  in  fact  the  finest  from  most  points  of  view.  We 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  expand  beyond  very  restricted  limits,  and 
under  these  orders  the  best  set  of  eighteen  varieties,  in  bunches  of  six 
blooms  each,  are  furnished  completely  for  the  use  of  those  readers  who 
may  wish  a  competitive  selection.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co:,  C  imbridge, 
then,  stood  first  for  eighteen  sorts,  and  their  varieties  were  Imperator, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Colada,  Artus,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Britannia,  Rosine, 
J.  W.  Fife,  Lord  Roberts,  Elsie,  Mrs.  El  ward  Mawley,  Gilliard,  Rosy 
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Morn,  Loftie  Dean,  Uncle  Tom,  Vesta,  Verdant,  and  Lyrio.  Messrs.  J. 
Stredwiok  &  Sons  were  exceedingly  close  as  seoond,  and  indeed  the  first 
prizewinners  were  very  much  surprised  at  finding  themselves  so  much 
honoured.  The  better  varieties  in  Stredwiok’s  stand  were  Mrs. 
Winstanley,  W.  F.  Balding,  Khaki,  Edith  Mayward,  P.  W.  Tullock,  and 
Richard  Dean.  The  latter  is  a  variety  worthy  to  bear  so  highly  valued 
a  name.  Messrs.  J.  Cheat  &  Sons  were  third  with  a  fine  set.  Four 
entered.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  Mr.  M.  Seale  were 
placed  in  this  order  for  a  dozen  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each.  The 
judges  of  classes  9  and  10  were  so  terribly  slow  that  we  had  to  omit 
reporting  them,  in  order  to  allow  ourselves  time  for  the  remaining 
sections. 

The  classes  devoted  to  specimen  blooms  set  in  stands  and  arranged 
with  Dahlia  foliage  made  a  fearful  and  moBt  unpleasant  oontrast  to  the 
beautiful  arrays  of  the  same  varieties  in  bunches.  Still,  the  specialists 
have  their  ideals.  Four  large  exhibits  were  staged  in  class  8,  for  forty- 
eight  blooms,  distinct,  and  here  Messrs.  J.  Stredwiok  &  Son  led  off 
with  a  lot  of  splendid  blooms  neatly  arranged.  Csesar,  Eric  Darkie, 
Wm.  Jowett,  Alpha,  and  Vesta  were 
specially  meritorious.  Messrs.  J. 

Burrell  &  Co.  were  second,  but  had 
been  very  sparing  in  their  attentions 
so  far  as  “setting-off”  with  foliage 
was  concerned.  Messrs.  Keynes, 

Williams  &  Co.  third. 

Pompon  Dahlias.  —  Mr.  M.  V. 

Seale  of  Sevenoaks  is  well  known 
amongst  exhibitors  of  pompon  Dahlias, 
and  his  success  this  year  was  shown 
by  his  capturing  the  first  prize  in 
class  11,  for  the  two  dozen  varieties, 
in  bunohes  of  ten  blooms  each. 

Being  the  premier  collection  in  this 
section,  we  furnish  the  complete  list 
of  varieties,  which  were  :  —  The 
Duke,  Buttercup,  Douglas,  Donovan, 

Bacchus,  Emily  Hopper,  Lilian,  Little 
Sweetheart,  Elsie  Grahame,  Madeline, 

Ernest  Harper,  Snowflake,  Capt. 

Boyton,  Phoebe,  Crimson  Gem,  Doris, 

Tommy  Keith,  Jessica,  Nerissa, 

Demon,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Eurydice, 
and  Ganymede.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and 
Sons,  Crawley,  formed  a  close  second, 
though  here  their  selection  of 
varieties  was  hardly  so  happy  as 
was  Mr.  Seale’s.  They  staged  good 
bunohes  of  Madeline,  Tommy  Keith, 
and  Crusoe.  The  third  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough.  For  twelve 
varieties  in  bunches,  the  same  size  as 
in  the  preceding  class,  seven  entrants 
contested,  and  ultimately  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Burrell 
and  Co.  of  Cambridge.  The  firm 
of  Messrs.  J.  Stredwiok  &  Sons, 

St.  Leonards,  followed  second,  and 
third  prize  was  annexed  by  Messrs. 

Sons,  Frome.  All 
were  even,  and  no 
find  fault  with  any  of 
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unassailable,  at  least  they  always 
manage  to  lead  off  with  the  highest 
honour  where  single  Dahlias  are 
concerned.  Their  set  of  twenty-four 

vari-ties,  ten  blooms  each,  was  most  imposing  when  seen,  neatly  and 
carefully  arranged  in  this  competition.  Here  they  had  Donna  Casilda, 
Flame,  The  Bride,  Duke  of  York,  Rosebank  Cardinal,  Alba  Perfection, 
Amos  Perry,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Leslie  Seale,  Miss  Roberts*,  Miss 
Morland,  Puck,*  Mrs.  Connink*,  Tommy,  Formosa,  Hilda,  Aurora, 
Beauty’s  Eye,  Polly  Ecoles,  Marcus,  Columbine,*  Naomi  Tighe,  Madge, 
and  Girlie.*  Those  marked  with  an  (*)  were,  according  to  our  idea), 
the  handsomest  and  most  beautiful.  Mr.  M.  Seale  was  a  long  way 
behind  as  second  ;  only  two  entered.  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhe.  d,  had 
a  nicely  arranged  collection  of  a  dozen  varieties  in  the  succeeding  class, 
and  beat  Mr.  G.  Humphries  of  Chippenham,  who  came  second  here. 
Messrs.  Cray  &  Sons  were  third. 

Amateurs. 

Shows  and  Fancies,  intermixed. — The  sum  of  50s.  was  secured  for 
twenty-four  of  the  above,  distinct,  by  Mr.  E.  Jefferies,  Chippenham, 
whose  blooms  were  a  trifle  uneven,  but  superior  in  most  points.  Second 
place  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Bristol,  and  third  to  Mr.  W.  Mist, 
Ightham,  out  of  five  entries.  The  order  followed  for  eighteen  blooms 
was,  first,  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Chippenham ;  second,  Mr.  E.  West,  jun., 
Henley-on-Thames ;  and  third,  Mr.  A.  Parks,  Sevenoaks,  all  fair. 


PlPTANTHUS  NEPALENSIS.  (See  page  245.) 


Show  Dahlias  Only. — For  a  dozen  the  premier  award  was  annexed 
by  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Wellingborough,  and  consisted  of  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
Mrs.  Glasscock,  J.  Walker,  Duke  of  Fife,  W.  Powell,  Dr.  Keynes,  Maud 
Fellowes,  Victor,  F.  J.  Saltmarsh,  S.  Humphreys,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  and 
J.  T.  West.  These  were  a  highly  creditable  set,  and  we  have  pleasure 
in  giving  the  names  of  the  twelve  varieties.  Mr.  R.  Burgin,  St.  Neots, 
came  seoond.  Five  entered.  For  six  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Parker,  Sevenoaks, 
was  winner. 

Fancies. — Mr.  T.  Hobbs  of  Bristol  led  for  a  dozen  of  these,  having 
Buffalo  Bill,  Gaiety,  Prince  Henry,  Watchman,  Mrs.  Downie,  Dazzler, 
Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Hercules,  Sunset,  Frank  Pearce,  John  Cooper, 
and  Chorister.  Mr.  T.  Anstiss,  Brill,  followed  second  ;  and  third,  Mr. 
W.  Peters,  Baldston,  near  St.  Leonards.  Mr.  E.  Jefferies  led  for  the 
half  dozen  Fancies,  and  here  seven  entrants  contested. 

Cactus  Varieties. — The  display  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sharp  of 
Twyford,  Berks,  was  most  conspicuous,  and  certainly  very  credb  able. 
He  stood  first  for  the  twelve  varieties  in  the  amateurs’  section,  staging, 
amongst  others,  some  noble  bunohes  of  Viscountess  Sherbrook,  Lord 

Roberts,  Mary  Service,  Zephyr, 
Gilliard,  and  Jealousy.  Mr.  Peters 
came  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Mist  third. 
In  class  22,  Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  jun., 
of  Sidoup  held  sway,  and  his 
blooms  of  Chas.  Woodbridge,  Loyalty, 
Rosine,  Uncle  Tom,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe,  &c.,  were  in  splendid  condi¬ 
tion.  There  were  eight  entries,  the 
seoond  prize  being  taken  by  Mr.  P.  W. 
Tullock  of  Hove.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  led 
for  the  six  bunches. 

In  classes  21  and  23  the  prizes 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams,  &  Co.,  and  in  class  22  by 
Mr.  J.  Stredwiok.  No  first  prize 
seemed  to  be  awarded  in  class  24,  for 
the  eighteen  blooms,  distinct ;  but  the 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  J. 
Bryant  of  Salisbury  with  a  fine  lot ; 
and  third,  Mr.  L.  McKenna,  Twyford. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brousson,  jun.,  won  for 
twelve  ditto.  In  the  three  latter 
classes  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  and 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer  offered  the  prizes. 

Pompons.  —  Mr.  H.  J.  Stenning, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  led  for  twelve 
varieties  in  bunches  of  six  each,  but 
the  colour  was  not  fully  developed  in 
the  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  AotoD,  W., 
came  second,  and  third  Mr.  W.  Mist. 
For  the  six  varieties  Mr.  W.  Peters  of 
Baldstow  was  again  to  the  fore. 

Singles. — The  classes  here  made 
but  a  poor  show,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  tabling  was  left  quite 
unfilled.  Mr.  C.  Osman  of  Sutton 
won  the  silver  medal  for  six  varieties, 
ten  blooms  of  each,  and  it  is  but  just 
to  add  that  these  were  as  fine  as  the 
best  in  the  show.  They  were  Duke 
of  York,  Victory,  Mauve  Queen  Im¬ 
proved,  Rosebank  Cardinal,  Mrs.  E. 
Harvey,  and  Canterbury  Tales. 

Vase  Decoration.  —  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  won  the  first  prize  for  a  vase 
of  Dahlia  blooms  arranged  for  effect, 
having  a  buff-bronzy  variety  and 
foliage  of  Acer  palmatifidum  pur- 
pureum,  also  Asparagus  fronds.  Mr* 
E.  Mawley  came  second  with  a  much  richer  though  heavier  vase.  Seven 
entered.  Class  33  called  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  varieties,  six  blooms 
in  each  vase.  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Sevenoaks,  won,  he  having  a  very 
similar  colour  assortment  to  those  that  took  off  the  honours  in  tho 
preceding  class.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  was  second  with  a  rich  and 
delightful  set  of  orange-scarlet,  blaok,  and  yellow  blooms,  each  colour 
separate.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  came  third,  but  evidently  he  was  not  at  the 
arranging  of  such  a  poorly  filled  three  as  were  displayed  from  his 
address.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  bad  the  best  basket  of  blooms,  the 
others  being  miserable,  and  even  atrocious  exhibits,  to  grace  a  show  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Society.  See  to  it,  men ! 

Mr.  A.  Parkes  of  Sevenoaks  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  Fancies, 
open  only  to  those  who  had  never  previously  won  a  prize  at  an  N.D.S* 
show ;  Mr.  R.  Stewart  held  a  like  place  for  six  Cactus  varieties. 

Open  Classes. 

The  open  classes  did  not  entice  very  many  enthusiasts,  though  some 
very  fine  blooms  were  on  view.  The  two  exhibits  of  twelve  varieties,  in 
bunches  of  ten  blooms  each,  of  Fancy  single  Dahlias,  were  especially  fine* 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  led  again  in  this  case,  and  their  collection 
included  Irene  Daisy,  Peacock,  Meta,  Shamrock,  Princess  Beatrice,. 
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Paragon,  Northern  Star,  Miss  Girdlestone,  Victor’s,  Bessie,  and  Veronica, 
all  of  the  first  water.  Mr.  M.  Seale  of  Sevenoaks  followed  seoond.  For 
a  shower  bouquet  five  entries  were  made,  and  here  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
had  the  finest,  consisting  of  yellow  blooms  with  Croton  leaves,  Asparagus 
plumosus,  and  golden  Honeysuokle.  Messrs.  R.  Proctor  &  Sons  were 
placed  Becond  with  a  very  pleasing  and  tasty  bonquec  in  mauve,  with 
ribbon  coloured  identically  with  the  blooms.  The  class  for  Caotus 
Dahlias  in  pots  was  again  a  failure,  for  none  entered. 

Coming  now  to  the  classes  set  aside  for  speoial  colours,  we  must 
summarise  these,  as  the  foregoing  winners  were  the  prizemen  here  as 
in  the  preceding  classes.  The  best  dark  Dahlia  blooms  were  those  of 
the  variety  Victor ;  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  the  premier  light  var.,  R.  T. 
Rawlings  the  best  yellow,  Arthur  Rawlings  the  finest  red,  John  Walker 
the  best  white,  and  for  “  any  other  colour  ”  Duohess  of  York  was 
chosen.  As  a  tipped  Fancy  Mrs.  Saunders  stood  foremost;  striped 
Fancy,  Frank  Pearce ;  edged  Show,  J.  T.  West. 

Seedlings. — Certificates  were  awarded  for  three  or  more  blooms  of 
any  new  seedling  Dahlia.  Only  first-class  novelties  could  receive 
recognition,  yet  there  were  many  of  these  “  first-class  novelties,”  as  our 
following  lines  show.  A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  by  T.  Hobbs,  Esq., 
to  the  best  seedling  Show. 

The  following  Cactus  varieties  received  certificates  : — 

Miss  Winchester  (J.  T.  West). —  A  salmon  pink  variety  of  fair  size. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  (H.  J.  Jones). — After  the  style  of  Innovation,  very 
strong. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Parkins  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — A  soft-coloured  creamy 
yellow,  tipped  and  shaded  with  ivory  white  ;  petals  spidery. 

Mrs.  de  Luca  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — Black  stems,  yellow  centre  to  the 
blooms,  broDzy  outermost. 

Mrs.  Freeman  Thomas  (Stredwiok). —  A  large  yellow  variety,  suffused 
bronze. 

Mrs.  Winstanley  (Stredwick). — Deep  crimson,  with  a  flush  of  orange. 

T.  W.  Tallock  (Stredwick). — Peculiar  mauve,  red,  and  bronzy 
combination. 

Alpha  (Stredwick). — A  bright  Fancy-Cactus  variety,  ohrome  ground, 
heavily  spotted  and  flaked  with  bright  maroon. 

Mrs.  E.  Mawley  (Burrell  &  Co.). — Large,  clear,  soft  oanary  yellow. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs  (Baxter). — A  large  and  handsome  variety,  rich 
ruby  crimson  shaded  purple. 

J.  H.  Jackson  (J.  H.  Jackson). — An  enormous  sized  bloom,  unex- 
oellable  in  this  respect.  Colour  deep,  rich,  blood-red  crimson,  with  a 
rich  velvety  sheen. 

R.  Needham  (Treseder). — A  radiate,  acute  petalled  sort,  deep  glowing 
crimson. 

Other  varieties  in  their  sections  were  : — 

Show  Dahlia  G.  Turner  (C.  Turner). — A  neat  medium  sized  bloom, 
of  a  strikingly  bright  scarlet  colour.  A  very  fine  sort. 

Pompon  Mrs.  Harris  (M.  Seale). — Neat,  with  a  yellow  centre  and 
sandy-buff  edge. 

Single  Fancy  Grange  (W.  Parrett,  Sevenoaks). — Mauve-lilac,  flaked 
deep  purple  ;  not  distinctive. 

Single  Fancy  De  Wet  (W.  Parrett). — Orange-scarlet,  tipped  white, 
and  yellow  disc;  a  “taking  ”  variety. 

Fancy  Dahlia  Mariner  (St.  Pierre  Harris). — A  deep  maroon,  flaked 
with  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colour  ;  distinctive. 

Fancy  Single  Dahlia  Beauty  of  Sevenoaks  (M.  Seale). — A  bright  and 
beautiful  flower,  buff  ground,  flaked  crimson  and  orange. 

Pompon  Crusoe  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons). — After  the  style  of  Neriasa,  but 
very  much  deeper  toned. 

Pompon  Dinah  (J.  T.  West). — A  thoroughly  distinctive  lavender,  or 
lilac-mauve  sort. 

Pompon  Florizel  (Charles  Turner). — Bright,  dazzling,  clear  yellow. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  have 
not  been  quite  so  much  in  evidence  at  exhibitions  in  London  during 
the  last  month  or  two,  but  at  this  exhibition  their  collection  was  both 
varied  and  of  high  quality.  Amongst  their  Liliums  were  some  splendid 
specimens  of  speciosum ;  Asclepias  tuberosa,  Milla  bifolia,  various 
Phloxes  and  Gladioli,  Gaillardias,  Asters,  Tritonias,  and  the  beautiful 
new  Polygonum,  specifically  named  Baldschuanioum,  were  all  in 
evidence. 

“Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  J.  Green),  staged  extensively  with  their 
usual  care  and  skill.  The  newest  and  most  superb  varieties  of  the 
Cactus  and  pompon  sections  were  all  on  view.  Chief  amongst  the 
Cactus  sorts  were  Miss  Grace  Cook,  a  lovely  rosy  lavender  sort  with 
pale  creamy  centre ;  Prince  of  Yellows,  very  bright  ;  Floradora,  deep 
rioh  claret  crimson,  very  handsome ;  Purity,  one  of  the  best  whites  ; 
Honeysuckle,  a  peculiar  buff  and  red  variety  ;  Artus,  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
&c.,  were  all  in  A1  form ;  Lyric  was  especially  fine. 

The  magnificent  collection  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
created  great  interest.  The  most  striking  blooms  were  those  of  Vesta, 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Wm.  Jowett,  Wm.  Treseder,  Gilliard,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Luscombe,  The  Clown,  still  good ;  and  Les  Allies,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  very  forefront  at  the  present  time. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  staged 
hardy  flowers,  including  Water  Lilies,  Villarsia  nymphaeoides,  Vallotas, 
Glyceria  aquatica  veriegata,  Romneya  Coulteri,  Tritonias,  Kniphofias, 
Liliums,  &o. 


Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  staged  a  large  number  of 
little  known  yet  meritorious  Caotus  Dahlias,  which  he  would  do  well  to 
advertise ;  they  are  all  worthy  of  being  pushed. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  came  an 
assortment  of  tuberous  Begonia  flowers,  picked  from  the  open  ground. 
These  were  large  and  fine,  and  greatly  admired.  The  same  firm  had 
a  large  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers  and  Apples.  Very  fine  were  the  dishes 
of  Tyler’s  Kernel,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Duchess  of  Oldeuburg,  Cellini 
Pippin.  Yorkshire  B  auty  was  also  well  shown,  and  a  fine  dish  of' 
Triomphe  de  Vienne  Pear. 

Mr.  Erio  F.  Such,  The  Royal  Berkshire  Nursery,  Maidenhead,  staged 
hardy  out  flowers,  as  did  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  from  Forest  Hill. 
The  latter  bad  some  splendidly  fruited  pot  Vines,  besides  a  oolleotion  of 
Apples  and  groups  of  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Streptocarpi,  &c.  Especially 
fine  was  their  exhibit  of  the  bedding  Begonia  named  Bavaria,  of  a 
beautiful  bright  rose  crimson  oolour.  They  had  also  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  full  of  bloom,  and  cut  Roses  on  stands. 

Great  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Stiow  at  Glasgow. 

This,  the  seoond  show  in  the  grounds  of  the  International  Exhibition 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  its  Directors  and  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst., 
in  three  of  the  large  marquees  which  did  duty  at  the  flower  show  a  week 
previous.  Weather,  as  on  the  latter  occasion,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  though  several  entrants  failed  to  forward  their  contri¬ 
butions,  thus  causing  blanks  in  some  of  the  tables,  the  exhibition  of 
fruit,  particularly  Grapes  and  Apples,  and  of  vegetables,  has  never  been 
excelled  in  the  “  Second  City.” 

Everything  worked  harmoniously,  the  tents  being  cleared  for  the 
judges  in  good  time,  so  that  their  work  was  undertaken  without  fluster 
or  hurry.  During  the  afternoon  a  large  gathering  of  horticulturists 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  partook  of  luncheon  at  the  invitation  of 
the  directors  of  the  International  Exhibition,  Bailie  Simons,  chairman 
of  the  Amusements  Committee,  presiding.  Among  others  present  were 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone ;  Grant,  Reading ;  Gordon,  Hooper 
Pearson,  Wright,  and  Thomas,  London;  Hunter,  Lambton;  Mclndoe, 
Hutton  Hall ;  WhittoD,  City  Parks ;  Todd,  Edinburgh ;  Buchanan, 
Kippen  ;  Cuthbertson  (Dob bie  &  Co.),  Rothesay ;  Whytock,  Dalkeith; 
Fender,  Coltoquhey  ;  and  many  more  well  known  gardening  men.  The 
exhibits  were  arranged  so  that  one  of  the  tents  was  occupied  exclusively 
with  fruit,  another  with  vegetables,  and  a  third  with  exhibits  not  for 
competition. 

While  it  may  safely  be  said  that  men  of  the  spade  had  brought 
together  one  of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  oultural  skill  as  applied  to 
vegetable  production  ever  seen  in  Glasgow,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  great  majority  lay  in  the  fruit  tent,  where 
one’s  interest  was  divided  between  the 

Collections  of  Fruit, 

arranged  to  cover  a  space  of  72  square  feet,  and  the  grand  display  of 
Grapes  in  the  classes  devoted  to  that  fruit.  The  collection  just  referred 
to,  like  all  the  fruit  olasses,  was  open,  and  in  this  case  the  fruit  was  not 
necessarily  to  be  the  product  of  the  exhibitor.  The  result  was  that 
some  grand  fruit  was  collected  by  the  six  competitors  who  staged  for 
the  prizes — £20,  £10,  and  £5.  The  arrangement  in  each  case  was 
admirable,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  exhibits  very  good 
indeed.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  the  £20  would  be 
awarded,  that  of  Maloom  Campbell,  Ltd.,  18,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow, 
being  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  of  the  others.  All  the  fruit 
employed  was  of  the  highest  class ;  some  forty  bunches  of  perfectly 
finished  black  Grapes  were  employed,  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  hung  on  a  board  draped  with  pea  green  silk,  which  formed  an 
admirable  backing  to  the  rest  of  the  exhibit.  Others  were  displayed  on 
exhibition  boards,  and  yet  others  depended  from  ornamental  brass 
centrepieces,  each  of  which  held  a  fine  Pine  Apple.  Only  a  few  white 
Grapes  were  used,  but  of  Pine-apples  quite  a  dozen,  with  as  many 
Melons.  The  dishes  of  Pears  were  very  fine,  and  embraced  ripened 
fruits  of  Doyenne  du  Comioe,  Marguerite  Marillat,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  Of  Peaohes  mention  must  be  made  of  the  dishes  of  Alexandra 
Noblesse  and  Princess  of  Wales.  There  were  also  several  dishes  of 
good  Apples,  of  Nectarines,  of  Plums,  and  of  Figs. 

The  second  prize  was  worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe,  Hutton 
Hall,  Guisborough.  Here  a  few  trails  of  Lycopodium  comprised  the 
decoration,  whioh  was  at  once  simple  and  chaste  in  effect.  The  Grapes 
were  not  only  less  in  number  of  bunches,  but  they  were  also  inferior 
all  over,  against  the  preceding  lot,  a  cluster  of  Messrs.  Buchanan  Bros.’ 
New  Empress  of  India,  being  the  best  shown.  The  other  fruits  embraced 
two  good  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apples,  Melons,  several  dishes  of 
Peaches,  notable  among  which  were  Golden  Eagle  and  Princess  of 
Wales;  well  coloured  Nectarines,  very  good  Doyenne  du  Comice  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears ;  fine  Washington,  Allington  Pippin,  and  . 
Bietgheimer  Apples,  with  Plums  in  variety,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  and 
a  dish  of  Citrons.  The  third  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  Carlyle, 
687,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow,  with  a  very  nice  lot  of  fruit,  but 
distinctly  less  good  than  in  the  above  mentioned.  It  may  be  noted  here 
that  the  first  prize  fruit  was  sent,  when  the  exhibition  closed,  to  the 
Great  Western  Infirmary,  for  use  of  the  patients. 

The  next  class  was  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  twelve  dishes,  not  more 
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than  two  varieties  of  one  sort,  £10,  £6,  and  £4  being  the  prizes  offered. 
Here  there  were  only  three  entries,  the  first  card  being  placed  on  the 
fruit  set  np  by  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener  to  M.  Riddolpb,  Esq.,  Ledbnry 
Park,  Ledbury.  The  Grapes  comprised  grand  Gros  Maroc  and  a 
somewhat  green  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  fine  Countess  and  Ne  Pins  Ultra 
Melons,  grand  Pitmaston  Duohess  Pears,  fine  Barrington  and  Sea 
Eagle  Peaches,  good  Humboldt  and  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines,  Belle 
de  Louvaine  Plums,  Brunswiok  Figs,  and  good  Worcester  Pearmain 
Apples.  The  second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  Kirk,  gardener  to 
J.  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood  Park,  Alloa,  with  most  commendable 
fruit,  the  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  being  a  somewhat  weak  feature. 
Mr.  Murray,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle,  Ayr, 
third.  For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  same  conditions  as  in 
that  just  noted,  only  two  staged,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  G.  J. 
Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  being  easily  first.  The  Grapes  were 
fine  examples  of  Gros  Maroc  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  with  Melons,  a  Pine¬ 
apple,  good  Pears,  Peaohes,  and  Neotarines.  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener  to 
Lord  Elphinstoue,  Carbery  Towers,  second  ;  Appley  Towers  Grape  was 
very  good  in  this  lot.  Mr.  Richard  Booker,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Goodwood,  secured  the  first  prize  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy 
fruits. 

Grapes. 

The  most  keenly  contested  class  of  those  devoted  to  Grapes  was 
that  for  eight  bunches,  not  more  than  two  bunches  of  one  variety. 
Five  competitors  staged,  the  first  prize  being  placed  on  the  exhibit  of 
Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir  House,  Dunblane,  who 
showed  perfectly  finished  examples,  averaging  fully  3  lbs.  each.  The  sorts 
were  Madresfield  Court,  very  fine  indeed  ;  Black  Hamburgh,  fair  Musoat 
of  Alexandria,  and  grand  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  only  drawbaok  in 
these  fine  Grapes  was  in  the  size  of  the  berries,  which  were  smaller 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  from  Keir.  The  veteran  Mr.  Kirk  was 
a  good  second  with  Madresfield  Court,  Gros  Maroc,  Alnwick  Seedling, 
and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  third  Mr.  Leslie,  Pitcullen,  with  grand,  but  less 
well  fiuished  examples.  Only  two  staged  in  the  four-bunoh  class,  Mr. 
Kidd  being  first  with  Appley  Towers  and  Madresfield  Court  as  his  best ; 
second  Messrs.  Murray  &  Sons,  Polmont. 

For  two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Mr.  Lunt  secured  first  with 
medium  sized  clusters,  perfectly  ripened ;  seoond  Mr.  White,  gardener 
to  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  The  Castle,  Largs;  third  Mr.  Kidd.  For  two 
bunches  Black  Hamburgh  there  were  twenty  entries,  some  very  good, 
and  also  some  rather  inferior  examples  being  staged.  Mr.  Lunt  was 
once  again  first  ;  Mr.  Menzies,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Harvey-Brown,  Esq., 
Dunipace,  Larbert,  second ;  and  Mr.  D.  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Colonel 
North-Dalrymple  Hamil  on,  Burgany,  Da  lly,  third.  In  a  very  good 
class  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  was  first 
for  two  bunches  Alicante,  Mr.  Lunt  second,  and  Messrs.  Murray  &  Son 
third.  Only  two  staged  Gros  Colman,  Mr.  Leslie,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Coats,  Pitcullen,  Perth,  being  first  with  very  good  examples,  and  Mr. 
White  second. 

For  two  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince,  Mr.  Lunt  was  again  first,  staging 
perfectly  finished  clusters,  but  with  berries  somewhat  light  ;  second, 
Mr.  James  Day,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House, 
Garlieston  ;  and  third,  Messrs.  Buchanan.  The  class  for  Lady  Downe’s 
was  far  above  the  average,  some  ten  staging  ;  and  Messrs.  Lunt,  Kidd, 
and  White  secured  the  prizes  in  the  position  of  their  names.  Messrs. 
Lunt  and  Day  only  showed  Madresfield  Court,  both  showing  well,  first 
and  second  prizes  being  placed  in  this  order. 

For  two  bunches  any  other  black  Grape,  fourteen  staged,  Mr.  Lunt 
securing  first  with  grand  clusters  of  Alnwick  Seedling  ;  Messrs. 
Buchanan  second  with  Cooper’s  Black  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Waldie,  gardener  to 
W.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  Dollar-beg,  Dollar,  third  with  Gros  Maroc.  For 
two  bunches  any  other  white  variety  Mr.  Leslie  was  first  with  good 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  Mr.  Young  second  with  Foster’s  Seedling. 
The  best  Melon  was  a  small  fruit  of  Best  of  All  from  Mr.  Christie, 
gardener  to  D.  Scott  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Thayston. 

Peaches,  Pears,  Apples. 

Peaches  contained  some  very  good  as  well  as  some  rather  inferior 
dishes.  For  twelve  fruits  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blair, 
gardener  to  J.  A.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Craigie  House,  Ayr,  Princess  of 
Wales  being  very  fine ;  Mr.  Parker,  Goodwood,  second  with  same  and 
Crawford’s  Early.  For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Grindrod  was  first  with  fine 
Sea  Eagle  ;  seoond,  Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Highclere, 
with  Alexandra  Noblesse.  For  twelve  Nectarines  Mr.  Lunt  was  first. 

Pears  were,  as  a  fruit,  much  better  than  usually  seen  in  Scotland, 
being  individually  large  and  clean  grown.  For  a  collection  of  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  four  of  each,  Mr.  j.  Gordon,  gardener  to  W.  Neilson, 
Esq.,  Ewerfield,  Ayr,  was  clearly  first,  the  several  kinds  being  of  good 
pize,  even,  and  better  ripened  than  any  in  the  other  oolleotions ;  Mr. 
Grindrod  was  second,  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  third.  For  six  varieties  grown 
under  glass,  Mr.  Gordon  was  again  first,  Magnate,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  and  Durondeau  being  particularly  fine.  For  three  dishes  of 
Pears,  Mr.  R.  Greenlaw,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Benmore,  was 
first  with  large  but  very  green  fruits.  The  Apples,  like  the  Pears,  were 
above  the  average  in  size  and  quality,  muoh  of  the  Scottish  fruit  being 
almost  equal  to  that  from  England.  The  collection  of  twelve  distinct 
varieties  brought  out  some  very  tine  examples  of  good  culture,  Mr. 
Grindrod  being  first  with  well  coloured  fruits,  Lady  Sudelev,  The  Queen, 


Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Duohess  of  Oldenburg  in  especial  being 
really  fine;  second,  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Coombe 
Cottage,  Kingston-on-Thames,  with  larger  but  less  well-finished  examples; 
third,  Mr.  Dawes,  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Parker. 

In  the  collection  of  kitchen  Apples,  twelve  varieties,  four  of  each, 
the  fruit  was  even  more  imposing  than  in  the  last  class,  Mr.  R.  Parker 
securing  first  prize  with  really  grand  examples,  including  Twenty  Ounce, 
Grenadier,  Royal  Jubilee,  Bietgheimer,  Striped  Beaufin,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Gloria  Mundi.  Mr.  J.  Kelly,  gardener  to 
Messrs.  Campbell  &  Getting,  Glewstone,  was  a  close  seoond  with  better 
ripened  but  less  heavy  examples ;  third,  Mr.  Grindrod,  also  with  a  fine 
lot.  For  six  varieties  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Kelly  was  first  with  fair  fruit; 
seoond,  Mr.  Murray,  Culzean  Castle,  and  third,  Mr.  Dawes. 

Vegetables. 

In  the  vegetable  tent  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  meritorious  lot 
has  never  previously  been  brought  together,  a  remarkable  phase  in  this 
section  being  the  high  position  taken  by  Scottish  growers.  Really 
first-class  exhibits  were  left  out'  of  the  prize  list,  but  as  they  are  a 
cautious  people  at  Glasgow,  and  in  some  things  not  much  beyond  the 
peiiod  when  the  sapient  Andrew  Fairservice  forced  “  L  ang  Kale  ”  and 
Nfttle  Tops  at  Dreepdaily,  and  so  continue  to  place  numbers  only,  to  all 
exhibits,  the  successful  only  being  named,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
from  whom  the  exhibits  were  forwarded.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  entries 
were  made  in  the  first  collection  undernoted,  and  twelve  in  the  seoond, 
while  Leeks  and  Celery  were  contributed  in  enormous  quantities. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  thirteen  varieties,  open  to  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  first  prize  the  Yeitch  Memorial  medal  with  £5  added, 
there  were  fifteen  entries,  but  several  entrants  at  the  last  moment 
failed  to  appear,  leaving  the  tables  rather  blankv  in  appearance.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Traill,  gardener  to  John  Marshall,  Esq., 
Ashgrove,  Kilwinning,  with  fine  Lyon  Leeks,  fine  Standard  Bearer  Celery, 
good  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  grand  Cranston’s  Exoelsior  Onions, 
very  fine  Exhibition  Marrowfat  Peas,  Muir’s  Cream  Marrow,  Canadian 
Wonder  Beans,  Winningstadt  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  good 
Turnips,  and  Bmntiful  Potatoes.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  A.  A.  Spiers,  Esq.,  Houston,  Johnstone.  Here  the  Leeks 
were  really  grand,  the  Lyon,  with  good  Major  Clarke’s  Celery,  fine 
Cauliflower,  grand  Matchless  Carrots,  Dobbie’s  Select  Parsnips,  Satis¬ 
faction  Potatoes,  and  the  Gladstone  Pea.  This  lot  was  soarcely,  if 
anvt  hing,  inferior  to  the  first  lot.  The  third  ticket  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Dymock,  gardener  to  B.  Wentworth  Vernon,  Esq.,  Stoke  Bruerne, 
Towcester,  his  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  and  Celery  being  very  fine.  The 
fourth  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Herts,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Student  Parsnips,  and  Matchless 
Carrots  being  the  best  dishes  in  this  collection. 

The  next  class  was  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  thirteen  varieties, 
open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  prizes  being  from  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons.  In  this  class  Mr.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Hudson,  Esq., 
Danesfield,  Great  Marlow,  was  first  with  a  grand  lot,  by  far  the  best 
in  the  show,  embracing  Tender  and  True  Cabbage,  immense  Standard 
Bearer  Celery,  good  Prizetaker  Leeks,  fine  Ailsa  Craig  Oaions,  lovely 
New  Red  Intermediate  Carrots,  errand  Student  Parsnips,  Sutton’s  Black 
Beet,  Duke  of  Albany  Peas,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans,  Satisfaction 
Potatoes,  Sutton’s  White  Marrow,  Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  and 
Snowball  Turnips,  the  latter  the  only  poor  dish  in  the  exhibit.  The 
second  ticket  went  to  Mr.  Walden,  Dollar  Beg,  for  a  very  good  collection 
of  clean,  large,  well-grown  vegetables.  Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to 
A.  A.  Spiers,  Eeq.,  Houston  House,  Johnstone,  obtained  the  third  prize. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  nine  varieties  was  also 
keenly  competed,  Mr.  J.  Pauli,  Drumbeg,  Killearn,  being  a  good  first 
with  grand  Leeks,  Onions,  Turnips,  Cauliflower,  and  Peas.  Seoond, 
Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Crossford,  Carluke,  with  a  less  heavy  lot.  Third, 
Colin  K.  Macphail,  Esq.,  Ardeer  House,  Bonhill  Road,  Dumbarton.  In 
all  these  classes  one  felt  for  so  many  high-class  contributions  having 
perforce  to  go  without  any  distinctive  mark  of  merit.  For  a  collection 
of  Potatoes,  twenty-four  varieties,  six  of  each,  Mr.  J.  Gemmell,  Flake- 
field,  Chapeton,  was  first  with  fine,  well  developed  tubers  of  The 
Foreman,  Nonesuch,  The  Dean,  coloured ;  Yeoman,  coloured ;  Gold- 
finder,  Mr.  Bresee,  Snowdrop,  Satisfaction,  Windsor  Castle,  Bountiful, 
The  Trowse,  Round  Red,  Sensation,  fine;  Herd  Laddie;  Britannia, 
Matohless,  Abundant,  Centennial,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Reading  Russet, 
Purple  Pet,  Empire,  Sootoh  Triumph,  White  Eyes,  and  Duke  of  York. 
Seoond,  Mr.  Service,  Dumfries. 

For  a  ollection  of  Tomatoes  to  ocoupy  a  space  6  feet  by  4  feet,  foliage 
and  plants  allowed,  Mr.  Hugh  Bennie,  Loons  Nursery,  Troon,  came  first. 
This  was  a  nice  even  lot  of  fruit,  none  of  the  varieties  of  which  it  was 
composed,  however,  being  named.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Hood,  gardener  to 
T.  G.  Bishop,  Esq.,  of  Dalmore ;  third,  R.  Morton,  Esq.,  Braidwood, 
Carluke.  For  forty-eight  Tomatoes  Mr.  J.  Mailer,  Kelvinvale  Nurseries, 
Lorraine,  was  first  with  Comet  Improved,  &c. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

The  miscellaneous  contributions  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  the 
show  the  week  previous,  but  among  these  was  included  the  splendid 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  8ons,  Reading,  and  which  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  fruit  tent,  and  is  further  alluded  to  bplow. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Ci>.,  Maidstone,  set  up  a  nice  collection  of 
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Apples  in  about  fifty  dishes  ;  of  Pears  twelve  dishes,  with  Crab  Apples 
and  a  dish  of  Burbank  Plum.  The  Apples  were  not  so  large  as  we  have 
seen  them  from  the  famous  Kent  firm,  but  they  were  beautifully 
coloured,  more  particularly  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Bed  Astrachan, 
Bietgheimer,  Williams’  Favourite,  very  pretty ;  White  Transparent, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester  Pearmair,  James  Giieve,  fine  ;  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  Cardinal.  Of  Pears  were  fine  dishes  of  Gregoire 
Bcurdillon,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  Clapps’  Favourite, 
and  Beacon. 

Messrs.  A.  Cross  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  had  a  nice  exhibit  of  garden 
produce  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  Cross’s  garden  fertiliser. 
Splendid  examples  of  Alicante  and  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  a  variety  of  good  vegetables  were  shown. 

A  large  assortment  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Simons,  Glasgow,  including  Grapes,  Peaches,  1  ardy  fruits  iu 


Golden  Ball  Turnips,  Lettuces,  &o.  Messrs.  Buchanan  Bros.,  Kippen,. 
showed  some  new  Grapes.  ..  rtt 

From  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Beading,  came  a  massive  group  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  occupying  some  900  square  feet,  arranged 
on  a  stepped  construction  oblong  in  shape  with  rounded  ends.  There 
were  square  little  groups  of  Begonias  double  and  single,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and  various  Asters,  with  bands  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Ferns,  and  Asters,  dividing  the  several  tiers  from  each  other.  A  steep 
bank,  composed  of  various  plants  in  condition  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
formed  an  effective  finish  at  its  apex.  Of  vegetables,  New  Intermediate 
Carrots,  Perfection  and  Sunbeam  Tomatoes,  White  Ivory  Celery,  good 
Prizetaker  Leeks,  and  Best  of  All  Bunner  Beans,  were  conspicuous  by 
their  excellence.  Cut  flowers  included  good  strains  of  Verbena,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Marguerite  Carnations,  and  other  good  flowers.  The  whole 
was  edged  with  grass  growing  in  little  cutting  boxes. 


variety,  and  a  collection  of  ornamental  Gourds,  with  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants. 

Messrs.  A.  Lister  &  Sons,  Bothesay,  arranged  a  large  lot  of  their 
new  Tomato  Lister’s  Prolific,  having  plants  to  show  its  abundant 
fruiting  qualities,  and  a  number  of  dishes  of  ripened  fruits  to  illustrate 
its  quality,  the  fruits  of  medium  size  and  brightly  coloured.  Herts 
Apples  were  exhibited  by  Campbell  &  Getting,  Glewstone,  Boss,  those 
represented  being  Worcester  Pearmain,  Prince  Albert,  Ecklinville, 
Warner’s  King,  and  Lord  Suffield. 

A  large  exhibit,  comprising  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  Melons,  were  on 
show  from  Guernsey.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.,  Ipswich,  showed  a 
small  collection  of  plants  and  fruits  grown  with  the  aid  of  their  special 
manures. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Bothesay,  had  forward  a  good  display  of 
vegetables,  including  examples  of  a  very  fine  strain  of  Parsley,  a  large 
variety  of  Tomatoes,  Gourds,  International  and  Champion  Leeks, 


Royal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  August  27th. 

A  general  summary  of  the  show  held  by  above  sooiety  would 
suggest  an  improvement  in  quality,  whilst  entries  were  fairly  numerous 
in  their  respective  classes.  Begonias  made  a  superb  display,  though 
Sweet  Peas  were  weak.  Hardy  flowers  made  a  notable  group,  though 
there  was  a  decided  tendenoy  to  stage  too  many  Liliums  by  the 
individuals.  Groups  of  plants  were  good,  the  vegetables  were  up  to  the 
usual  normal  level.  Fruit  was  shown  to  advantage,  while  Grapes  were 
probably  the  finest  we  have  had.  Peaches,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Melons 
were  well  done,  but  Neotarines  and  Pears  were  rather  weak. 

The  respective  nurserymen’s  displays  were  very  fine.  The  Messrs. 
Watson,  Clontarf,  had  a  fine  array  of  Cactus  Dahlias  at  the  baok  of  their 
stand  ;  their  name,  &o.,  was  worked  in  border  Carnations,  and  reoeived 
a  medal.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  had  a  huge  bank  of  hardy  flowers, 
the  collection  of  Phloxes  dominating,  and  this  also  obtained  a  medal. 
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Messrs.  Hartland  of  Cork  showed  Begonias  to  advantage,  also  a 
•superb  display  of  fruit,  whilst  Gladioli  were  very  fine  and  recommended 
for  a  medal. 

Messrs.  McGredy,  Portadown,  had  Begonias  arranged  in  fan  shape, 
the  ground  being  filled  with  Adiantums;  Gypsophila  panioulata  was 
used  to  lighten  the  effect,  but  the  cat  blooms  were  a  shade  too  many 
(recommended  for  a  medal).  Messrs.  Ramsey  &  Son,  Ballsbridge,  had  a 
dine  array  of  cut  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dublin,  had  a 
tent  fil  ed  with  hardy  plants  (reoommended  a  medal).  As  usual  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  had  erected  a  huge  bank  of  exotic  plants, 
forming  a  chief  feature.  It  seems  strange  why  they  are  banked  up  ; 
such  procedure  completely  prevents  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
visitor  (gold  medal).  Messrs.  Dicksons  of  Newtownards  had  Roses  in 
'fine  style,  also  an  equally  good  collection  of  hardy  plants,  with  Cactus 
and  decorative  Dahlias,  likewise  retaining  premier  honours  in  the  com- 
petitive  nursery  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  for  the  box  of  forty- 
eight  blooms  of  Roses. 

For  the  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  Mr.  J.  Byrne, 
gardener  to  D.  Drimmies,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Boot  erst  own,  easily  wrested  the 
premier  honours.  He  was  also  first  for  specimen  Orchid  with 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  a  fine  pan  encrusted  with  bloom.  For 
exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Colohan,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Millar,  Esq.,  Windsor  House, 
Monkstown,  was  first  with  fine  plants  of  Davalliasand  Adiantums.  For 
a  stand  of  Cactus  Dahlias  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
•varieties,  Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lyons,  Hazlehatoh, 
won,  and  likewise  had  premier  honours  for  a  stand  of  twelve  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  at  least  six  varieties  ;  also  for  twelve  bunches  of  pompon 
Dahlias  in  at  least  six  varieties.  Gladioli  were  capably  shown  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Porter  in  the  stand  of  twenty-four  spikes  in  a  dozen 
varieties.  In  the  stand  of  twelve,  in  six  varieties,  Colonel  Jarvis  White, 
Healthfield,  co.  Wexford,  was  first.  For  a  stand  of  thirty-six  double 
Begonias,  at  least  eighteen  varieties,  for  the  Hartland  Challenge  Cup 
(Lough  Nurseries,  Cork),  Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  gardener  to  Hamilton 
Wtubber,  Esq.,  Moyne,  was  an  unquestioned  first  with  an  evenly  arranged 
box  of  almost  faultless  blooms.  In  a  stand  of  twelve  doubles  Mr.  Rigg 
led  with  a  choice  box  of  blooms. 

Mr.  Porter  retained  the  Ardelaun  cup,  value  £10,  for  his  collection 
of  hardy  flowers,  covering  a  space  of  16  feet  by  4  feet,  which  was  taste¬ 
fully  grouped.  Mr.  Webster,  gardener  to  Lord  Plankett,  Bray,  was  a 
close  second.  Carnations  were  small  but  compaot  flowers.  The  premier 
award  fell  to  the  stand  of  Surgeon- General  Beaumont,  Palmerston 
House,  Dublin.  Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cole, 
gardener  to  Lord  Dunleath,  Ballywalter  Park,  co.  Down,  whose  stand 
was  artistically  arranged;  the  blooms  were  large,  and  enabled  him 
easily  to  outdistance  his  competitors.  The  other  stands  do  not  call  for 
comment,  as  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  display  the  flowers  to 
advantage. 

Fruit,  especially  Grapes,  was  very  fine.  For  six  bunches,  three 
varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  Andrew  Porter  was  first,  and  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  R.  McKenna,  gardener  to  Lady  Emily  Bury. 
For  white  Grapes,  Mr.  Andrew  Porter  was  first  both  in  the  Muscat 
classes  and  “for  any  other.”  In  this  latter  stand  “the  Duke”  was 
staged  very  well.  For  black  Grapes,  Mr.  J.  Colgan,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Meade,  St.  Michael’s,  Aileebury  Road,  Merrion,  was  first  with  magnificent 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  For  Melons,  Mr.  Tyndall,  gardener  to 
C.  Burrowes  Roche,  Esq.,  was  first  in  both  classes  with  choice  fruit.  Mr. 
Webster,  gardener  to  Lord  Plunkett,  easily  retained  premier  place  in 
the  class  allotted  for  Peaches  with  fine  fruit.  Apples  were  capably 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  McKenna,  gardener  to  Lady  Emily  Bury,  also  by  Mr. 
P.  Geoghegan,  gardener  to  J.  Millar,  Esq.,  Baggotrath,  Sandymount, 
who  took  premier  place  ;  the  former  also  took  first  for  Pears  and  Plums, 
not  Gage ;  for  the  latter  Mr.  Tyndall,  gardener  to  C.  B.  Roche,  Esq., 
Giltown,  was  first ;  he  likewise  took  a  similar  place  for  the  tray  of 
twelve  distinct  vegetables.  For  the  tray  of  six  kinds  Mr.  G.  Bogue, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Beveker,  Castlemartin,  Newbridge,  was  first,  the 
quality  all  round  was  of  a  high  order.  A  Miss  Conan  showed  a  fine  pan 
of  a  Stagshorn  Fern,  whilst  a  journeyman,  Mr.  Lees,  in  Sir  Maloom 
Inglis’  gardens,  Montrose,  Donnybrook,  displayed  a  model  of  a  garden, 
with  raised  parterres,  beds  filled  with  flowers  and  shrubberies,  also 
walks;  the  style  was  severely  formal.  It  was  a  meritorious  piece  of 
work,  and  worthily  deserved  recommendation.  Six  fine  exotic  Ferns 
were  also  displayed  by  W.  F.  Cotton,  Esq.  (not  for  competition),  and 
were  highly  recommended. — A.  E.  O’Neill. 

Preston,  September  4th  aijd  5th. 

The  first  honours  for  a  display  of  hardy  flowers  fell  to  Mr.  W. 
Troughton,  Fishergate,  Preston,  with  a  superb  stand.  From  the  centre 
arose  a  pyramid  of  cut  stems  of  Liliums  album,  Krastzeri,  and 
Melpomene,  and  on  either  side  smaller  pyramids  composed  entirely  of 
Lilium  longiflorum,  the  foliage  used  being  extremely  suitable.  The 
second  prize  went  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Hayes,  Preston,  with  a  splendid 
collection.  Very  fine  indeed  was  the  third  prize  lot  from  Mr.  Shand  of 
Lancaster,  whioh  consisted  of  huge  bunches  of  all  the  leading  sorts. 

For  a  200  feet  group  of  plants  staged  for  offset  Mr.  W.  Troughton 
■again  scored  a  decided  victory.  Mr.  E.  Payne  was  placed  seoond. 
There  was  much  material  and  a  certain  amount  of  artistic  work  shown, 


but  the  finish  might  certainly  have  been  better.  The  100  feet  group 
went  to  J.  B.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Ribblesdale  House,  Preston,  with  a  fairly 
good  arrangement,  in  which  were  noticed  some  fine  Cooksoombs 
judiciously  used.  Mr.  Dixon  had  a  handsome  Stephanotis,  Allamanda 
Hendersoni,  and  the  ever  welcome  Rondeletia  speoiosa  as  the  best  of 
his  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  same  exhibitor  had  great 
success  amongst  the  many  plant  classes  with  quality  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired,  winning  with  six  good  Fuchsias,  six  exotic  Ferns, 
Adiantums  tenerum  and  cuneatum,  and  Gleichenia  dioarpa  the  most 
noticeable  ;  for  three  Liliums,  speoiosum  rubrum  and  album, 
Kraezeri,  the  best  specimen  a  fine  plant  of  the  latter  variety;  three 
Petunias,  poor;  six  British  Ferns,  extra  fine;  three  tuberous  Begonias, 
all  the  Pelargonium  classes,  three  Cockscombs,  and  a  grand  pieoe  of  the 
Royal  Fern  as  the  best  specimen  British.  Mr.  Dixon’s  success  was 
well  merited,  owing  to  keen  competition.  Mr.  G.  Morgan,  gardener  to 
H.  Dewhurst,  Esq.,  Lostock  Hall,  had  many  good  specimens,  his  suc¬ 
cesses  being  with  three  Fuchsias,  six  well-grown  tuberous  Begonias, 
and  three  handsome  Balsams. 

If  one  had  to  look  for  quality  of  the  highest  possible  kind  it  was 
found  in  the  classes  won  by  Charles  Parker,  Esq.,  Ashton-on-Ribble, 
who  won  with  handsome  plants  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cattleya 
Harrisonise,  and  Cypripedium  oiliolare.  His  single  Orchid,  which 
gained  the  prize  and  also  the  gold  medal,  was  a  seedling  raised  by 
Mr.  Parker,  Rothschildianum  x  Lawrenceanum,  a  gem  in  '  every 
way.  There  was  also  the  same  high  class  in  the  c  lleotion  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  flowers ;  ’sprays  and  buttonholes  saw  Mr.  Parker  well 
ahead. 

Cut  flvwers  were  so  abundant  that  only  a  few  cau  be  noticed. 
The  bouquets  were  of  the  best,  Mr.  Troughton  again  scoring  with  a 
lovely  hand  bouquet,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Wood  with  an  exquisite  bride’s 
bouquet.  The  Sweet  Pea  class  was  worthily  won  by  Mr.  B.  Ashton, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Lathom  House,  Ormskirk.  To  the 
credit  of  a  cottager,  Mr.  R.  Moss,  let  it  be  said  that  he  was  quite 
beyond  reach  in  the  classes  for  twelve  Cactus  and  twelve  Show 
Dahlias.  In  Pompon  Dahlias,  twelve  perennial  Phloxes,  a  furnished 
epergne,  &o.,  Mr.  Moss  gave  a  fine  account  of  himself.  Gladioli  and 
Viola  classes  fell  to  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Gardner. 

Fruit,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  sscond  classes  in  the 
collections,  was  not  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  made  no  mistake 
in  the  six  dishes,  staging  grand  Madresfield  Court  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  Earl  of  Lathom  Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs, 
Walburton  Admirable  Peaches,  and  Elruge  Nectarines.  Mr.  J. 
Bradshaw,  gardener  to  Mrs.  W.  Birley,  The  Larohes,  Ashton-on-Ribble, 
seoond,  having  conspicuous  Muscats,  Royal  George  Peaohes,  and  Pond’s 
Seedling  Plums.  In  this  class  there  was  a  stand  containing  over-ripe 
or  decayed  Peaches  and  Pears,  and  the  judges  did  perfectly  right  in  not 
entertaining  them.  Mr.  Ashton  had  splendid  Madresfield  Court  and 
Muscats,  winning  each  class;  Messrs.  C.  R.  Brown  and  J.  Bradshaw 
good  followers.  Extra  good  Peaches  and  Nectarines  came  from  Messrs. 
J.  Jones,  gardener  to  R.  H.  Fenton,  Esq.,  Dutton  Hall,  and  R.  Janson, 
gardener  to  T.  R.  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Longton.  Mr.  Ashton  also  won  with 
a  splendid  six  dishes  hardy  fruits,  and  six  dessert  Apples.  Melon 
classes  went  to  Mr.  Morgan  with  unnamed  specimens,  and  Plum  classes 
to  Mr.  P.  Rigby,  gardener  to  J.  Smith,  Esq. 

Vegetables  were  of  a  high  character,  Mr.  Ashton  taking  all  the  most 
important  class.  Mr.  Morgan  won  for  eighteen  Tomatoes  and  six,  Mr. 
Ashton  following.  Mr.  Troughton  made  a  splendid  secretary,  and  was 
ably  assisted  by  several  good  supporters.  He  received  two  certificates 
for  British  Ferns  also.  The  weather  was  of  the  best,  and  the  attendance 
very  large. — R.  P.  R. 

Shirley  Gardeners. 

The  members  of  the  Shirley  Distriot  Gardeners’  Association  held 
their  annual  outing  on  Wednesday,  September  4th.  Arrangements 
having  been  made  by  the  hon.  sec.  (Mr.  J.  Miles)  with  Messrs.  James 
Veitoh  &  Sons  to  visit  their  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood,  Kingston  Hill, 
the  party,  accompanied  by  their  chairman  (Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.), 
treasurer  (Mr.  Greenslade),  and  the  hon.  sec.,  entrained  at  Southampton 
West,  where  special  compartments  were  reserved  for  their  comfort. 
Arriving  at  Surbiton,  they  continued  by  ’bus  co  the  bottom  of  Kingston 
Hill,  finishing  the  journey  on  foot.  On  arriving  at  the  nursery  they 
were  most  hospitably  entertained  to  lunch,  to  whioh  every  member 
did  ample  justice.  Lunch  over,  the  party  divided  into  three  groups, 
and  were  shown  round  these  [delightful  grounds  by  the  genial 
foreman,  and  plants  pointed  out  whioh  would  otherwise  have  been 
missed.  After  some  hours  spent  in  gleaning  useful  knowledge,  the 
party  met  outside  the  office,  where  the  treasurer  proposed,  and  the 
secretary  seconded,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  for  so  loyally  entertaining  them,  and  to  the  staff,  who 
did  their  best  to  help  pass  a  very  pleasant  afternoon.  On  leaving 
Coombe  Wood  a  start  was  made  for  Hampton  Court,  where  again  good 
use  of  the  time  was  made  in  viewing  the  lovely  grounds,  whioh  are 
now  at  their  best.  The  party  finished  up  its  tour  of  inspection  by 
seeing  the  noted  Vine,  with  its  hundreds  of  bunches  of  Grapes.  Outside 
the  Palace  grounds  the  members  had  tea,  after  which  they  returned  to 
Surbiton,  where  they  entrained  for  Southampton,  reaching  the  latter  at 
10.30  P.M.,  where  all  agreed  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  days 
spent  by  the  members  of  the  association. — J.  M. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

Vines. — Midseason  Houses. —  When  the  Grapes  have  been  cleared 
from  the  Vines  divest  the  shoots  of  their  laterals  down  to  the  principal 
bnds,  which  are  to  be  retained  for  the  next  year’s  fruiting,  but  be 
careful  to  avoid  injuring  the  old  leaves,  for  upon  their  preservation  in 
health  depends  the  maturation  and  plumping  of  the  buds,  also  the 
storing  of  nutrition  in  the  adjacent  wood  as  well  as  the  ripening  of  the 
wood,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  break  and  a  proper  development  of 
the  bunches  and  foliage  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  next  season. 
Allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  in  the  oase  of  luxuriant  or  young 
Vines,  or  where  there  is  the  least  doubt  about  the  thorough  maturity 
of  the  wood,  maintain  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  After 
the  removal  of  the  laterals  clear  off  the  remains  of  the  mulching  or 
remove  the  loose  surface  soil,  particularly  near  the  collar  of  the  Vines, 
picking  the  old  soil  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  supply  lumpy  loam, 
with  a  fourth  of  sweetened  manure,  a  fifth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  a 
twelfth  of  wood  ashes  added  and  intermixed,  in  its  place.  Avoid 
burying  the  roots  deeply,  a  couple  of  inohes  is  deep  enough.  They  will 
push  adventitious  roots  into  the  new  material,  and  these  oan  be 
encouraged  to  any  extent  by  timely  surface  dressings  or  light 
mulchings,  when  the  Vines  are  in  need  of  support  another  season.  If 
a  handful  of  approved  Vine  manure  per  square  yard  is  applied,  it  will 
aid  the  Vines  wonderfully  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  another  year. 
Inside  borders  will  need  watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  healthfully 
moist.  In  the  case  of  borders  that  are  only  partially  made,  a  breadth  of 
about  2  feet  may  be  added  to  the  front,  choosing  dry  weather  for  the 
operation  and  compressing  the  materials  moderately.  If  inside  afford 
a  good  watering,  if  outside  it  will  not  be  necessary  unless  the  oompost 
is  dry. 

Late  Houses. — The  thin-skinned  Muscats,  such  as  Canon  Hall,  the 
most  splendid  in  appearance  and  the  highest  in  quality  of  all  Grapes 
when  well  done,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  also  Madresfield  Court,  are 
very  impatient  of  a  stagnant  and  moist  atmosphere,  the  two  former 
spotting  and  the  latter  cracking.  They  require  fire  heat  until  thoroughly 
ripe,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  enough  at  night, 
with  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  to  insure  a  circulation  of  air,  to 
prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  berries,  being  careful  to  admit 
air  rather  freely  on  fine  morningp,  and  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully 
upon  the  house.  Continue  this  until  the  Grapes  are  thoroughly  finished, 
when  a  gradual  reduction  of  temperature  may  be  made  to  about  50°  at 
night.  But  there  must  not  be  any  great  hurry  in  this,  as  the  Grapes 
put  on  oolour  long  after  they  appear  finished,  and  improve  in  quality  so 
long  as  there  are  any  leaves  on  the  Vines.  Keep  the  border  moist  by 
watering  as  necessary  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  for  though  the 
leaves  become  yellow  at  the  edges  they  have  green  parts  that  are  more 
or  less  useful  in  elaborating  and  storing  food.  Moisture  must  be  kept 
down  by  free  ventilation  ;  it  is  pent-up  air,  with  a  sudden  increase  of 
temperature  from  sun  heat  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day,  or  at  any 
time,  which  causes  moisture  to  condense  on  the  berries,  which  “  spots  ” 
and  facilitates  the  germination  and  growth  of  ripe  “rot  fungus,” 
Glseosporium  laeticolor,  when  the  berries  speedily  decay. 

Late  Thick -skinned  Grapes. — These  are  less  affected  by  atmospheric 
moisture  than  thin-skinned,  Mrs.  Pince  shrivelling  in  a  house  where 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  Muscat  of  Alexandria  to  rot.  They 
are  also  liable  to  give  evidence  of  finish  that  will  not  bear  dose  exami¬ 
nation  ;  therefore  make  sure  that  the  berries  are  well  finished  up  to  the 
shanks  before  ceasing  the  needful  aid  from  fire  heat.  In  a  confined 
atmosphere  Gros  Colman  sometimes  splits  at  the  nose  of  the  berries 
when  ripening,  also  Gros  Guillaume  in  less  degree.  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downe’s  finish  better  and  in  less  time  than  other  late  thick-skinned 
Grapes.  Then  the  latter  should  be  given  more  time,  also  the  white 
varieties,  Trebbiano,  Calabrian  Raisin,  and  Syrian,  and  after  they  are 
apparently  finished  a  temperature  of  about  55°  should  be  assured, 
advancing  to  60°  or  65°  by  day  and  a  circulation  of  air  until  the  foliage 
is  giving  indications  of  falling,  when  a  temperature  of  50°  is  sufficient. 
The  inside  border  should  be  watered  in  the  early  part  of  a  fine  day, 
and  air  be  freely  admitted,  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  moisture  as  its 
confinement  that  causes  berries  to  spot  and  crack.  Outside  borders 
will  be  quite  damp  enough  from  the  recent  rains.  In  case  of  very  heavy 
rains  it  is  advisable  to  cover  outside  borders  with  spare  lights  to  throw 
the  water  off,  especially  when  this  is  liable  to  hold  moisture. 

Late  Hamlurghs. — Houses  of  these  that  were  allowed  to  start 
naturally  may  need  a  little  fire  heat  to  oolour  and  finish  the  Grapes 
satisfactorily,  as  they  will,  when  it  is  hopeless  to  do  anything  more  with 
the  thick-skinned  varieties.  They  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime,  with  a  circulation  of  air 
constantly,  and  free  ventilation  when  favourable.  Water  the  inside 
border  if  necessary,  and  when  the  Grapes  are  only  partially  advanced 


in  ripening.  Only  restrict  the  laterals  to  prevent  overcrowding,  as  a 
good  spread  of  foliage  over  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  sun  taking  oolour  out  of  them  when  ripe.  When  the 
Grapes  are  thoroughly  finished  reduce  the  temperature,  maintaining  it 
at  about  50°  by  artificial  means  by  day,  and  45°  at  night,  with  a  little 
air  constantly. 

Young  Vines. — Afford  every  encouragement  essential  to  the  perfecting 
of  their  growths,  keeping  the  foliage  clean,  removing  all  lateral  growths,, 
as  those  produced  after  this  time  are  of  little  value,  and  maintain  a 
warm,  well-ventilated  atmosphere  until  the  oanes  are  thoroughly  matured. 
Any  supernumeraries  intended  to  fruit  next  season  should  have  the 
laterals  cut  away  to  the  principal  buds,  leaving,  however,  an  outlet  for 
the  sap  by  a  few  joints  of  the  laterals  beyond  the  length  of  cane  to 
which  they  are  to  be  shortened,  and  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
principal  leaves.  If  the  wood  does  not  ripen  kindly,  it  may  be 
accelerated  by  keeping  the  house  rather  close  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to 
get  a  temperature  of  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat,  opening  the  ventilators  at 
night.  Afford  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  prevent  the  foliage 
becoming  limp  and  no  more.— St.  Albans. 

He  Kitchen  Garden. 

Potatoes. — A  commencement  should  now  be  made  in  digging  up  the 
crops  of  Potatoes,  dealing  first  with  all  those  whioh  have  completed 
growth,  and  have  died  or  are  dying  away.  Such  as  these  will  be  better 
out  of  the  ground  than  in,  especially  if  the  weather  should  turn  damp. 
The  crop  can  be  turned  out  much  better  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and 
given  fine  weather  for  a  few  days  the  tubers  become  thoroughly  dry,  in 
which  state  they  can  be  readily  stored.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
lift  just  so  many  rows  as  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  day,  turning  the  tubers 
out  on  the  surface  early  in  the  morning,  exposing  them  throughout  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  sun  and  air,  and  picking  them  up  into  sacks  before 
night.  The  choicest  tubers  ought  to  be  secured  iu  good  condition.  The 
smaller  can  be  picked  up  under  less  favourable  conditions,  but  they 
must  not  remain  on  the  ground  long.  Potatoes  must  be  stored  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  can  be  kept  from  frost.  Where  there  is  a  quantity, 
and  storage  room  is  scarce,  pitting  or  clamping  will  meet  the  difficulty. 
Select  a  dry  well-drained  position.  Take  out  a  foot  of  soil  3  to  6  feet 
wide,  and  form  a  ridge  of  tubers ;  cover  well  with  straw,  and  finally  with 
soil.  Damp  tubers  must  not  be  stored  in  this  way,  or  damage  may 
result  from  heating. 

Cabbage. — The  August  sown  Cabbage  should  be  planted  out  in 
quantity  now.  Good  ground  is  essential,  but  it  must  be  made  so  rather 
by  previous  manuring  than  digging  in  rich  material  now,  which  will 
cause  a  suoculent  growth.  On  very  poor  and  hungry  soil  manure  must 
be  given,  but  even  such  ground  will  be  better  improved  by  deep 
digging  and  little  manure  rather  than  shallow  preparation  with  much 
manure.  Plant  the  Cabbage  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  rather  thickly,  so 
as  to  admit  of  cutting  out  every  other  one  rather  freely  in  spring  for 
early  use,  or  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  other  positions.  Plant) 
firmly,  burying  the  stems  to  the  bottom  leaves. 

Celery. — During  the  present  month  Celery  advancing  in  size  may  be 
freely  fed  with  liquid  manure  or  top-dressing  of  artificials  may  be 
applied  and  watered  in.  Early  rows  may  be  fully  earthed  so  as  to 
beoome  blanched  for  use  in  a  few  weeks’  time.  Rows  about  to  be 
earthed  for  the  first  time  should  first  have  ail  superfluous  suckers  and 
leaves  from  the  base  trimmed  away.  Secure  the  remaining  leaves 
closely  together  with  a  loose  strand  of  raffia  grass  tied  round.  This 
serves  to  prevent  soil  working  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  or  between 
the  leafstalks,  but  at  first  the  earthing  up  must  not  be  carried  too 
high.  After  the  final  earthing  Celery  is  ready  for  use  in  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Leeks. — Leeks  grown  in  trenches  should  receive  plenty  of  water  and 
liquid  manure.  Then  remove  some  of  the  bottom  leaves,  slightly  shorten 
the  remainder,  and  earth  up  the  stems.  Good  Leeks  may  be  grown 
without  trenches,  but  the  latter  are  convenient  for  feeding  and  applying 
soil  for  blanching. 

Lettuce. — Plant  ont  the  thinnings  from  the  early  August  sown  rows 
on  moderately  good  ground.  If  established  now  the  plants  will  attain 
strength  for  passing  through  the  winter.  A  last  sowing  may  be  made 
on  a  sheltered  border. 

Endive. — Seedling  Endive,  too,  may  be  planted  out.  Encourage  the 
forward  plants  by  hoeing.  Those  that  are  fully  grown  and  ready  for 
blanching  may  have  the  outer  leaves  tied  together  to  effect  this,  or  au 
inverted  pot  with  the  hole  corked  or  stopped  oan  be  placed  over  each 
plant.  The  hearts  will  also  blanch  well  under  a  slate,  but  it  should  be 
laid  on  when  the  plants  are  dry. 

Spinach. — Winter  Spinach  may  be  freely  thinned  out,  as  isolated 
plants  stand  the  winter  better  than  crowded  rows.  Remove  weeds,  and 
give  an  occasional  hoeing  between  the  rows. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes. — Fruit  setting  after  this  date  has  little  chance  of 
becoming  ripe,  so  the  growth  of  the  plants  may  be  stopped,  the  larger 
leaves  shortened,  and  the  lower  foliage  removed,  thus  fully  exposing 
the  fruit  to  the  sun. — Lymington,  Hants. 


Query. — Can  anyone  tell  who  are  the  publishers  of  the  book 
entitled  “  The  Botanic  Gardens  of  Europe  ?  ” 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Tulips  and  Gladioli  (S.  T.). — We  never  give  the  names  of  seedsmen. 
Let  the  seedling  Gladioli  remain,  but  well  covered  with  coal  ashes  in 
winter  to  exclude  frost. 

Asphalts  (N.  B.). — It  would  do  very  well  for  flooring  a  greenhouse. 
It  is  made  of  lime  rubbish  two  parts,  and  coal  ashes  one  part,  both  very 
dry  and  sifted  fine.  In  a  dry  place,  and  during  dry  weather,  mix  it 
with  boiling-hot  coal  tar  into  a  mass  as  thick  as  mortar,  pat  it  3  inches 
thick  to  form  the  floor ;  sprinkle  over  it  coarse,  dry  sand,  and  when 
■cold  pass  a  light  roller  over  it. 

Books  Wanted  ( Young  Gardener). — We  do  not  know  of  any  very 
cheap  work  on  “  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.”  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N.,  published  two 
volumes  in  1883,  which  may  probably  still  be  had  ;  the  price  was  7s.  6d. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  publishes  a  grand  book  on  the 
subject  (the  best  in  fact),  by  Mr.  T.  Baines;  price  either  16s.  or  a 
guinea,  we  are  not  sure.  There  is  the  “Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,” 
by  T.  W.  Sanders  (Collingridge),  which,  however,  treats  very  meagrely  ; 
price  about  2s.  6d. 

Lilium  giganteum  not  Flowering  (K.). — If  kept  dryish  all  the  winter, 
the  Lilium  in  your  greenhouse  may  do  well  enough  next  spring ;  but 
all  things  considered,  unless  this  can  be  done,  we  would  repot  it 
carefully,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost,  patting  the  earth 
in  firmly,  and  just  seeing  that  the  roots  did  not  suffer  from  dryness. 
When  it  commenced  growing  next  season,  we  would  set  the  plant  on 
moss  kept  moist,  or  in  a  saucer  with  half  an  inch  of  water  in  it,  in 
preference  to  watering  much  on  the  surface,  until  growing  freely. 

Ulcerated  Grapes  (A.  Y.  TV.). — They  are  so  much  affected  by  what 
is  technically  called  “  the  spot,”  that  the  berries  are  totally  gangrened. 
We  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
sufficient  activity  in  the  roots,  so  that  they  do  not  supply  sap  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  growth  within  the  house. 
If  the  roots  were  kept  warmer,  and  supplied  with  a  little  tepid  liquid 
manure  during  the  berries’  growth  and  ripening,  such  ulceration  would 
not  appear.  The  roots  might  be  kept  warmer  by  exposure  of  the  border 
to  sunshine,  and  covering  at  night  and  during  cold  days. 

Building  a  Vinery  (An  Old  Subscriber). — You  propose  building  a 
vinery,  60  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide,  in  Yorkshire.  If  the  natuial 
advantages  of  your  place  be  good,  we  see  no  reason  why  your  under¬ 
taking  may  not  become  a  good  investment  if  you  go  the  right  way  to 
work.  First  of  all,  secure  good  drainage ;  and  though  you  mention  you 
do  not  intend  to  heat  the  house  at  first,  still  let  the  mode  of  heating  it 
be  considered  at  the  time  of  building,  as  it  will  most  likely  have  to  be 
done  after,  and  may  be  more  difficult  then.  And  as  coals  are  cheap  in 
Yorkshire  a  good  flue  may  serve  your  purpose.  Keep  the  house,  or 
rather  the  border,  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground  rather 
than  under  it,  and  if  you  only  want  it  for  growing  Grapes  glass  in  the 
front  may  be  dispensed  with ;  only  if  the  front  wall  be  more  than  3  feet 
high  there  ought  to  be  glass  ;  if  below  that,  sliding  shutters  not  less 
than  2  feet  square  and  3  feet  apart  may  be  worked  in  for  ventilation. 
iRafters  and  sash-bars  fastened  to  a  purline  in  the  middle  will  do  very 
well  if  the  whole  of  the  glass  is  to  be  fixed,  which  it  may  be  if  thought 
well  of,  having  a  board  not  less  than  a  foot  wide  to  act  as  a  flap  to  give 
air  at  top.  This,  in  addition  to  the  doors  at  the  ends  and  the  front 
shutters,  will  do  very  well.  We  do  not  fully  understand  your  ideas 
about  the  glazing;  but  assuming  you  to  use  21-oz.  glass,  squares  about 
8  inches  wide  and  about  20  inches  long,  work  in  very  well,  it  is  better 
not  to  have  them  any  wider,  and  the  Vines  may  be  planted  a  yard 
apart.  And  as  the  house  is  to  be  used  only  for  Vines,  wires  stretohed 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  about  1  foot  from  the  glass  and 
1J  foot  from  each  other,  answer  as  well  as  any  way ;  and  if  the  end 
fastening  be  good,  any  small  wire  will  bear  them  from  the  rafter  or 
glazing-bars,  and  you  can  train  your  Vines  any  way  you  please.  If  the 
materials  for  your  Vine  border  be  good,  you  will  have  canes  fit  to  carry 
a  fair  good  crop  in  two  years;  and  some  soils  in  North  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire  seem  to  contain  in  themselves  everything 
wanted  to  secure  good  Grape  growing.  At  all  events,  let  good  drainage 
be  thought  of  at  the  beginning,  and  other  things  will  present  themselves 
to  you  in  a  manner  that  will  prompt  you  to  understand  their  wants ; 
and  our  columns  are  ready  to  reply  to  any  further  communication  you 
may  think  fit  to  make. 


Identification  of  ^ Palm  j(S.  P.). — Most  likely  a  Seaforthia,  as  you 
surmise,  but  only  an  expertjseeing  the  plant  could  tell  you  correctly  and 
definitely.  “  “ 

“Book'(A.  F.). — “  Vegetables  for  Exhibition  and  Home  Consumption,  ’ 
by  E.  Beckett,  is  published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime — Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (TV.  Adams). — About 
5  cwt.  of  the  first  and  2  cwt.  of  the  second  per  acre  is  an  average 
quantity  to  apply  to  your  light  land  grass.  Apply  them  in  the  spring. 
We  should  sow  them  broadcast  over  the  surface  during  wet  weather. 
Aoply  to  the  artificial  manure  companies  for  other  information. 

Report  of  Sandy  Horticultural  Society’s  Show. — Our  attention  is 
called  to  a  mistake  made  by  our  representative  who  reported  the 
above  society’s  show  for  us.  The  report  appeared  on  page  229,  last 
week,  and  in  the  bottom  paragraph  but  one  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhonse  cut  flowers  was  taken  by  Mr.  C. 
Forbes,  head  gardener  to  E.  Bird  Foster,  Esq.,  Anstey  Hall,  Trumpington, 
Cambridge,  and  not  by  Mr.  T.  Lookie,  as  we  stated.  The  names  of 
the  flowers  were  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Plumbago  capensis,  Vallota 
purpurea,  Nerine  Fothergilli,  Achimenes  Mauve  Perfection,  Hoya 
carnosa,  Bouvardia  grandiflora,  white  Begonia,  Hsemanthus  cocoinea, 
Crassula  (Rochea)  faloata,  Crinum  Moorei,  and  Schubertia  graveolens. 

Grapes  not  Colouring — Figs  not  Ripening  ( A  Three  Years’  Subscriber). 
— It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  Grapes  not  colouring  well  at 
certain  times,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  unaccountable  capriciousneBS  in 
certain  Grapes  to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  something  wrong 
when  they  do  not  colour  well,  as,  when  they  begin  to  change,  the 
transition  from  green  to  black  ought  to  be  rapid — no  hanging  in  the 
red  state.  Neither  do  all  the  berries  in  a  bunch  colour  together,  some 
being  green  while  others  are  quite  black.  This  is  when  all  is  right.  It 
sometimes,  however,  happens  that  a  too  heavy  crop  occasions  the  berries 
to  colour  badly,  or  the  growth  of  some  other  crop  on  the  border 
occasions  their  doing  so,  or,  what  is  quite  as  bad,  their  shanking. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  case  with  our  subscriber’s  Vines.  The  description 
of  the  Vines,  and  of  the  house  they  are  grown  in,  is  very  good ;  but  it 
may  be  all  neutralised  if  the  border  is  used  for  flowers,  and  such  things 
as  Fuchsias  are  allowed  to  cheat  the  Vines.  Figs  like  a  great  deal  of 
water  while  in  a  growing  condition,  and  they  also  require  the  full  sun, 
which  they  cannot  have  at  the  back  of  a  vinery ;  it  is  therefore  only  a 
few  fruit  at  the  top  that  are  likely  to  do  well.  If  the  evil  should  arise 
from  the  roots  of  trees  or  other  things  getting  into  the  border,  remove 
them ;  and  if  the  Vines  require  it,  lift  them  up  and  replant,  after 
securely  making  the  border  afresh  in  the  manner  described  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Journal. 

Indian  Corn  (A  Devonshire  Vicar). — -In  your  climate  Indian  Corn 
would  probably  ripen  annually,  but  in  less  temperate  districts  of 
England  it  has  been  proved  to  be  too  uncertain  a  crop.  It  requires 
a  very  long  and  hot  summer  there  to  ripen.  It  is  propagated  by  setting 
the  seed  in  equidistant  rows,  from  2  feet  or  3  feet  to  5  feet  asunder. 
The  proper  season  for  planting  it  is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
beginning  of  May.  For  this  purpose  the  earth  is  opened  with  a  hoe  to 
the  depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  and  in  eaoh  hole  are  deposited  four  or 
five  grains  at  a  little  distance  from  eaoh  other.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear  the  weeds  are  carefully  eradicated,  and  the  earth 
gradually  heaped  around  them  till  the  ears  appear,  after  whioh  they 
are  left  till  the  harvest  arrives.  The  ears  are  then  gathered,  and  dried 
in  an  open  situation ;  for  if  this  Corn  be  heaped  together  it  is  apt  to 
ferment  and  putrefy,  or  to  sprout  and  grow.  The  best  method  of 
preserving  it  is  to  husk,  or  thresh  it  out,  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is 
completed,  to  dry  it  perfectly  in  the  sun,  and  deposit  it  in  cool,  dry,  and 
airy  situations.  Maize,  in  countries  where  it  is  extensively  grown,  is 
subservient  to  a  variety  of  purposes;  its  bulky  stalks  afford  an  excellent 
winter  food  for  oattle,  provided  they  have  not  been  cut  in  too  dry  a 
state.  The  American  Indians  paroh  the  Corn  carefully  over  a  fire, 
without  burning  it,  after  whioh  they  pound  it,  sift  the  meal,  and 
preserve  the  latter  for  their  constant  provision.  In  the  United  States 
excellent  bread  is  prepared  from  Indian  Com  by  kneading  the  boiled 
flour  into  a  stiff  paste,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  that  of  Rye  or  Wheat, 
which  is  fermented  with  leaven  or  yeast,  and  then  regularly  baked. 
This  bread  is  called  Johnny-cake.  It  is  sometimes  made  from  the 
pottage  of  ground  Maize,  called  homony,  and  is  extremely  palatable 
and  nutritive.  The  Americans  also  oonvert  the  Maize  into  a  species  of 
malt,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  bread  itself,  they  brew  a 
wholesome  beverage.  The  many  purposes  to  which  this  grain  may  be 
applied  will  be  found  well  set  forth  in  Cobbett’s  work. 

Names  of  Plants  ( J .  N.). — Odontoglossum  grande.  (J.  Morris). — 1, 
we  have  been  unable  to  compare  No.  1  yet ;  the  other  is  a  Salpiglossis. 
(TV.  H.  Davey). — 1,  Gmgko  biloba;  2,  Pinus  excelsa;  3,  Cupressus 
(Retinospora)  filifera ;  4,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  the  Redwood  of 

California;  5,  Abies  Pinsapo;  6,  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Tree  of 
Heaven.  This  tree  produces  enormous  leaves  when  consistently  hard 
pruned  ;  effective  for  a  lawn.  (Kittie). — The  Compositse  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  confusing;  we  think  your  specimens  are,  1,  Rudbeckia  nitida. 
(laciniata)  fl.-pl. ;  2,  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl.-pl. ;  3,  Rudbeckia 
(laoiniata)  nitida;  4,  Rudbeckia  fulgida  (A.  L.  S.). — Lobelia  elatior. 
(4.  P.). — 1,  Solanum  Seaforthianum  ;  2,  Cattleya  labiata  ;  3,  Rudbeckia 

BpeoiosH. 
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Names  of  Fruit  (A.  P.). — 1,  Plum  Cox’s  Emperor;  2,  Apple  New 
Hawthornden;  3,  Apple  Worcester  Pearmain ;  4,  Plum  Goliath. 


EDlTORIAIi  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  contribution 
of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  of  the  year 
there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  fruit,  &o., 
growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for  consideration 
and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  for  prints  unless 
by  special  agreemem. 

- »  « - 

Frog-Copper  Fly. 

In  some  seasons  the  Froth-insect,  Cuckoo-spit,  Froth-hopper,  or  Frog- 
hopper  (for  by  all  these  names  it  is  popularly  known),  is  very  plentiful, 
though  we  cannot  remember  it  having  been  more  conspicuously  scarce 
than  it  has  been  this  year.  All  its  popular  names  refer  either  to  the 
saliva-like  froth  in  which  it  buries  itself  ;  to  its  jumping  powers  when 
ful  -grown,  for  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  grasshopp  r ;  or  to  its 

appearance  at  the  same 
time  as  the  cuckoo.  It  is 
the  Tettigonia  spumaria 
of  some  entomologists, 
and  the  Cercopis,  Cicada, 
or  Aphrophora  spumaria 
of  others.  Its  larva  enve¬ 
loped  in  its  froth  is  espe¬ 
cially  prevalent  upon  the 
young  shoots  of  the  White¬ 
thorn  or  Quick ;  but  it 
also  infests  the  stems  of 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Lilacs, 
and  many  other  plants. 
If  the  froth  be  removed, 
one  and  sometimes  two 
6mall,  pale  green,  aphis-like  insects  are  detected.  These  are  the  larva 
or  young  of  the  Froth-fly.  By  means  of  its  sharp  rostrum  or  beak  it 
extracts  the  sap  of  the  plant,  and  voids  it  as  an  excrement  in  the  frothy 
form  which  is  its  characteristic.  About  the  end  of  July  it  sheds  its 
skin,  leaving  it  in  the  froth,  and  comes  forth  the  perfect  insect,  which 
is  here  represented  magnified.  About  the  beginning  of  August  the 
males  and  females  may  be  found  in  pairs  numerously  on  the  plants  they 
frequent.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  thickly  dotted  and  clothed 
with  short  hairs  ;  head  broad  and  bluntly  triangular,  with  black  lines 
down  its  centre  and  sides  ;  eyes,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  base  of  the 
head;  rostrum  long,  bent  underneath  its  body  when  not  in  use;  antennae 
ending  in  a  fine  bristle  ;  thorax  and  shield  (scutellum),  adjoining  the 
back  of  the  head,  brownish.  The  wing  cases  are  brown,  mottled  with 
ochre,  with  four  whitish  patches  on  the  margin  ;  the  under  wings  are 
transparent  and  iridescent.  The  legs,  six  in  number,  short,  but  two 
hind-legs  longest,  and  formed  for  leaping.  It  is  not  ascertained  where 
the  eggs  of  this  insect  are  deposited,  but  probably  on  the  stems  of  the 
plants  on  the  shoots  of  which  the  larva  feed.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  can  travel  after  hatching,  for  seedlings  and  plants  raised  from 
root-cutings  are  often  affected.  We  know  of  no  better  plan  for 
destroying  the  insect  than  drawing  the  affected  shoots  between  the 
fingers,  and  then  dipping  these  into  a  bowl  of  water  after  each  grasp. 
In  the  case  of  Carnation  stems  and  other  flowers  requiring  more  tender 
treatment,  all  the  froth  may  be  taken  from  the  insect  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  sponge,  and  itself  then  removed  by  a  camel’s-hair  brush.  It  is 
probable  that  dusting  each  froth  with  Scotch  snuff  would  destroy  the 
inseots. 


Next  Week’s  Events, 

Tuesday,  Sept.  19. — Great  Dahlia  Show  at  Royal  Aquarium  (three  days). 


Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  Secretary 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,. 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand.  London,  W.C. 

- - 


Covent  Garden  Market— September 

11th 

. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

e.  d. 

8.  d. 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  ... 

2  0  to  4  0 

Melons,  each  . 

0  9  to  2  0 

„  dessert  . 

3  0 

5  0 

Pears,  French  Williams, 

Bananas  . 

8  0 

12  0 

48s.  per  case . 

3  9 

4  0 

Damsons,  4  sieve  . 

1  6 

2  0 

Pears,  English,  4  sieve  ... 

2  0 

6  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

3  0 

4  6 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 

0  6 

1  6 

Plums,  4  sieve . 

1  0 

3  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

1  6 

3  0 

„  Green  Gages,  4  sieve 

2  0 

3  6 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

24  0 

30  0 

Average 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 

2  0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  cos,  doz . 

o  to  2  o 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

0  8 

0  9 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

3  0 

4  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

5  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Peas,  bush . 

4  0 

0  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Potatoes ,  English ,  ct .  ... 

4  0 

6  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

3  0 

7  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  6 

0  9 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  0 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach, bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz  . 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes, English,  lb.  ... 

0  2 

0  21 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

3  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  0 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  8 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

014 

0  2 

Veg.  Marrows,  per  tall ... 

1  6  . 

2  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9  0  to  12  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1  0 

*5  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz . 

3  0 

0  0 

Campanula  isophylla  ... 

4  0 

6  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.... 

3  0 

4  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

12  0 

30  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

15  0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

18  0 

„  specimens  . 

21  0 

63  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . 

4  0 

18  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

10  0 

16  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch  1  0to2  0  Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ...  0  6 

Cattleyas,  doz . 18  0 

Eucharis,  doz .  1  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  1  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches .  3  0 

Gladioli,  doz.  bncbs.  ...  4  0 
Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs.  3  0 
Lilium  lan  cifolium  album  0  9 
„  „  rubrum  0  6 

„  longiflorum .  2  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs  12  0 
Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

bnchs .  3  0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz.  0  9 


Frog-hopper  Fly. 
(Natural  size  and  magnified.) 


0  9  bunches . 

0  0  „  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0  Odontoglossums  ...  ... 

2  0  Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

0  0  „  pink,  doz . 

6  0  „  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

0  0  „  red,  doz.  . . 

1  0  Smilax,  bunch  ...  . 

1  0  Stephanotis,  doz . 

2  6  Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 
18  0  Sweet  Peas,  white,  doz. 

,  bunches . 

4  0:  „  coloured, doz.bnchs. 

i  G.  TiiVvornana 


1  u  to  z  u 
0  6  10 
3  0  4  0 


1  0 

0  6 


3  0  0  0 
3  0  0  0 
16  2  0 


Phenological  Observations. 


Sept.  13th  to  Sept.  19th. 

13  Fri.  Elderberries  ripe. 

14  Sat.  Squirrels  busily  storing. 

15  Sun.  Vapourer  moth  seen. 

16  Mon.  Lime  leaves  falling. 

17  Tu.  Goldfinches  in  flocks. 

18  Wed.  Dotterel  arrives. 

19  Thr.  Damsons  ripened. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 
Saffron  Croons. 

Passion  flower. 

Byzantine  Meadow  Saffron. 
Sea  Starwort. 

Narrow-leaved  Mallow. 
Drooping  Starwort. 
Devil’s-bit  So  bious. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  The  Floral  Farm,  Wisbech. — Bulls,  Carnations,  Roses, 
Pceones,  $~c. 

Wm.  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. — Panoies,  Violas,  Roses, 
Pyrethrums,  8fc. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sod,  54,  High  Street,  Exeter. — Bulbs,  Sfc. 


When  Working  Among  Bees  one  should  be  very  steady  in 
moving  about  and  opening  the  hives.  Never  open  them  with  a  snap 
and  crash.  It  makes  the  bees  very  irritable  to  be  jerked  about.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  some  of  the  farm  stock  get  in  the  apiary  and 
overturn  a  hive  or  two,  and  of  course  the  bees  are  aroused  and  sting 
the  animals.  Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  subdue  the  bees  is  to  throw 
a  pail  of  water  over  them. 

Publications  Received — “  Revue  Generale  de  Droit  International 
Publio ;  ”  “  Tropical  Agriculturist  ;  ”  “  Agricultural  Economist ;  ” 

“  Gartenflora,”  September  1st  :  the  latter  contains  a  coloured  plate  of 
Dianthus  chineDsis  and  D.  caryophyllus  and  hybrids  from  these  two. 
“  Le  Jardir,”  a  bi-monthly  of  general  horticulture,  contains  a  beautiful 
coloured  plate  of  Rhododendron  Madame  Felix  GuyoD.  “  Le  Monitenr 
d’ Horticulture  ”  furnishes  a  coloured  plate  of  Begonia  Vernon. 
“  Catalogue  of  Garden  Literature,”  by  Hugo  Streisand,  53,  Augsburger 
Strasse,  Berlin,  W.  50.  ‘‘American  Gardening;”  “North  British 
Agriculturist;”  “  Bulletino  della  R.  Sooieta  Toscana  di  Orticultura.” 
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Forage— Catch  Crops. 


Something  to  take  the  place  of  the  grass  and  seed  crops  that 
should  have  been,  something  to  fill  the  empty  stomachs  of  many  poor 
animals,  and  something  to  put  a  little  money  into  the  master’s  pocket. 
Wheat  growing  seems  about  worn  out  ;  just  a  little  to  make  some 
necessary  straw,  but  as  little  as  ever  you  can  help.  Devote  your 
energies  to  stock  raising,  make  milk,  make  mutton,  the  first  rich,  the 
second  small  and  well  fed.  If  the  land  will  not  pay  the  rent  by 
producing  one  crop  per  annum  make  it  grow  two  ;  in  fact,  if  you  are 
10  make  money  by  stock  you  must  greatly  increase  the  head,  and  by 
so  doing  the  mouth  is  increased  too,  and  then  the  riddle  to  be  solved  is 
this,  What  to  set  before  so  great  a  multitude  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  money  is  still  to  be  found  in  sheep, 
provided  you  have  the  right  sheep  and  the  right  district.  Big  mutton 
has  gonv  out  of  fashion  ;  big  mutton  meant  big  fleeces,  but  as  a  big 
fleece  is  of  no  account  and  a  small  joint  is  of  great  account,  the  fancy 
is  now  for  cross-breds,  and  many  of  the  Down  varieties.  It  used  to  be 
an  axiom  that  sheep  required  much  room ;  and  so  they  do,  some 
varieties.  Others,  again,  will  do  well  in  confined  spaces.  The 
Hampshires,  for  instance,  will  bear  close  folding,  and  we  have  heard  of 
instances  of  the  same  land  carrying  Hampshire  sheep  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  summer  without  any  ill  results.  We  hear  a  good  bit 
of  permanent  pasture,  of  saving  the  labour  bill  by  laying  down  more 
land  to  grass,  but  it  is  not  glass  that  will  bring  the  best  results  with 
sheep.  Grass  soon  gets  tainted,  and  once  tainted  does  not  recover 
itself  for  some  time.  Besides,  grass  does  not  grow  the  weight  per  acre 
that  is  necessary  to  make  sheep  breeding  a  success.  Permanent 
pasture  is  not  made  in  one  year  or  two,  whereas  from  a  well  cultivated 
arable  plot  good  feed  is  produced  at  once  and  in  good  measure. 

England  has  such  a  variety  of  soils  that  it  is  totally  impossible 
to  lay  down  hard  and  fixed  rules  for  cultivation.  That’s  where  the 
individual  science  must  come  in.  It  remains  for  each  man  to  review  the 
situation — take  every  feature  into  consideration  and  then  go  carefully  to 
work.  We  do  not  say  jog  along  in  the  old  linep,  hut  do,  if  possible,  make 
a  little  deviation  when  practicable.  We  learn  qnite  as  much  from  our 
failures  as  from  our  successes.  Forage  and  catch  crops  seem  best  to  suit 
the  chalk  distric's  of  the  south,  the  chalk  districts  which  have  proved 
luch  a  healthy  home  for  sheep.  Certain  crops  do  well  in  the  north, 
but  as  a  rule  ihe  seasons  are  too  backward.  There  may  come  a  season 
(like  the  present,  for  instance)  when  a  b  t  of  catch  cropping  will  bring 
fine  results ;  harvest  is  over  early,  and  the  season,  after  the  fine  rains, 
is  warm.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  reserve  of  warmth  there  is  in  the 
soil,  even  after  two  or  three  rainy  days.  Catch  crops  are  sown  on 
Wheat  stubble  which  is  intended  for  roots  next  year.  The  first  crop 
that  occurs  to  the  reader  will  be  Trifolium,  or  crimson  Clover,  which 
is  easily  cultivated.  Dra^  or  harrow  the  stubbles  two  or  three  times. 
Sow  20  lbs.  per  acre,  harrow  twice,  and  roll.  This  ought  to  be  ready 
to  fold  (according  to  the  season)  late  April  or  May.  The  earliest 
sown  is  best  mixed  with  a  bushel  of  winter  Barley,  and  if  this  is  used 
6  lbs.  ot  seed  per  acre  may  be  saved.  For  late  sowing  use  14  lbs. 
Trifolium  seed,  half-bushel  Vetch,  half-bushel  winter  Oats.  Sow  the 
seeds  separately,  and  harrow  all  well  down.  Septembei  (the  end)  is 
quite  late  enough  for  Trifolium  sowing,  or  the  land  cannot  he  got 
ready  for  Turnips.  Rye  is  another  crop  that  comes  in  handy  for 
spring  ;  indeed,  if  sown  early  enough,  and  the  autumn  be  open,  there 
■may  be  a  feed  off  it  in  November  ;  2^  bushels  per  acre  should  be 
sown.  Winter  Barley  is  also  useful,  but  it  comes  into  use  later  than 
Rye.  Vetches,  or  Tares,  should  be  sown  from  August  to  November, 
so  as  to  give  a  supply  cf  green  fodder  from  May  to  October.  The 
earlier  these  crops  are  off  the  ground  the  better,  or  otherwise  the 
root  crop  will  be  but  light;  indeed,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  sow  Wheat 
after  Vetches,  as  the  risk  of  getting  a  decent  root  crop  is  too  great. 
These  catch  crops  are  not  considered  to  need  either  muck  or  tillages, 
and  the  roots  that  should  follow  them  will  want  2  cwt.  superphosphate 
per  acre. 

By  a  system  of  catch-c  opping,  on  lines  like  the  above,  on  the 
wide-lying  farms  of  Wilts,  Berks,  Dorset,  and  Hampshire,  great 
flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  1000  sheep  10  1000  acres  in  winter,  and  2000 
to  1000  acres  in  summer.  The  ewes,  up  to  the  time  of  lambing 
(January),  are  kept  upo  i  old  seeds,  Sainfoin,  and  rough  grazing,  and 


then,  with  their  lambs,  are  folded  on  Turnips  or  Swedes  grown  after 
a  catch  crop.  In  April  the  flock  spend  the  day  in  the  meadows,  and 
at  night  are  folded  on  Rye  ;  this  till  the  winter  Barley  is  ready  for 
them.  Then  comes  the  early  Trifolium,  and  the  late  takes  them  on 
till  the  Tares  are  good  meat.  These  see  them  through  July,  when 
there  is  Rape,  Cabbage,  and  early  Turnip,  and  the  eddish  of  Clover  or 
Sainfoin.  Of  course,  in  addition  they  get  a  good  bit  of  cake,  which  is 
not  grudged,  as  they  leave  its  value,  and  more,  on  the  land.  On  a 
sheep  farm  there  should  always  be  Mangolds,  and  they  can  be  grown 
)  ear  after  year  on  the  same  land  with  perfect  impunity,  in  fact  we 
almost  fancy  they  get  better ;  and  as  for  their  lasting  qualities,  we 
saw  some  unearthed  to-day  fresh  and  good. 

There  is  another  difficulty  with  respect  to  catch  crops  that  does  not 
arise  from  the  weather,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
minimise.  It  is  the  labourers,  who  may  make  things  look  awkward. 
Of  course  this  applies  to  a  farm  where  the  master,  from  stress  of 
circumstances,  is  making  a  fresh  departure  ;  the  fresh  departure  may 
entail  extra  work,  or  work  for  which  he  has  no  liking.  As  we  have 
said  before,  a  stupid,  pig-headed  man  is  most  difficult  to  manage,  and 
he  will  spoil  the  best  plans  through  simple  wilfulness.  We  cannot 
say,  “  Get  rid  of  the  man,”  for  where  is  his  successor  to  come  from  ? 
We  can  only  say  coerce  him,  by  fair  means  or  foul ;  he  is  really  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  There  is  another  point  about  forage  crops  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  crops  draw  from  the  soil 
latent  manures  that  no  other  crops  can  reach,  and  thus  they  not  only 
are  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting,  but  they  act  as  recuperative 
agents  to  the  land.  There  is  no  fertiliser  yet  equal  to  the  sheep,  and 
where  land  is  light  the  tread  of  the  sheep,  which  is  said  to  be  golden, 
will  give  it  a  certain  solidity  that  nothing  else  can. 


Work  on  the  Rome  Farm. 

We  are  having  fine  weather  and  cold  drying  winds,  which  are 
excellent  for  belated  harvesters,  but  we  oould  do  with  a  really  good 
soaking  of  rain.  We  should  like  to  get  the  seed  land  ploughed  for 
Wheat,  a  stale  furrow  being  so  desirable  ;  but  though  ploughing  is 
possible,  it  cannot,  candidly  speaking,  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  ground  is  hard,  and  where  it  is  at  all  stony  the  plough  cannot  be 
kept  at  a  uniform  depth.  The  work  must  therefore  be  deferred.  Some 
farmers  having  finished  cultivating  their  stubbles  are  breaking  up  their 
seeds  in  the  same  way.  Where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  foulness 
from  twitch  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  as  in  weather  like  the  present 
the  noxious  roots  may  be  reduced  to  a  harmless  state.  In  any  case 
the  breaking  up  before  ploughing  will  make  the  latter  easier,  besides 
making  the  ultimate  result  a  much  more  solid  and  satisfactory  seed  bed. 
The  sod  may  be  worked  about  and  killed,  but  must  not  be  removed, 
as  it  represents  considerable  manurial  value. 

For  winter  Tares,  which  may  be  sown  immediately,  a  good  manuring 
is  necessary.  The  recently  cleared  Wheat  or  Oat  stubble  will  have 
been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  oleaned  ;  it  must  now  have  a  dressing 
of  at  least  twelve  loads  of  good  old  rotten  muck.  All  winter  Tares 
should  be  drilled  before  October  10th.  If  left  until  later  they  are 
longer  in  germinating,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  damage  by  birds, 
especially  when  sown,  as  they  often  are,  in  small  patohes.  Both  rooks 
and  pigeons  have  a  great  partiality  for  seed  Tares.  Do  not  mix  Rye 
and  Tares,  they  are  not  fit  for  growing  together.  Either  the  Rye  will 
be  too  old  and  woody,  or  the  Tares  too  washy.  Sow  them  separately, 
and  use  the  Rye  first.  If  a  mixture  is  desired  the  Tares  should  be 
given  at  least  a  month’s  start. 

Men  are  still  occasionally  seen  working  amongst  Turnips.  The 
necessary  weeding  oaanot  have  been  easy  work,  for  the  tops  had  got 
covered  in.  As  we  expected,  the  grumbles  about  a  poor  root  prospect 
have  quite  caused.  A  few  bare  places  are  to  be  seen,  but  generally 
speaking  crops  will  be  good.  Early  food  will,  however,  be  scarce,  for 
the  failures  were  chiefly  amongst  the  early  sown  plots.  We  have  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  mistaken  economy  in  the  matter  of  seed  has  had 
an  influence  in  such  failures.  Seed  was  dear,  and  good  new  samples 
scarce,  and  in  May  we  several  times  heard  farmers  express  indifference 
as  to  newness  and  quality,  but  a  determination  not  to  exceed  a  certain 
price.  They  risk  a  whole  crop  for  the  sake  of  a  few  shillings. 

- «.#.> - 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1900. — This  Act  is  “  An  Act 

to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897,  to 
Workmen  in  Agriculture.”  A  “  handy  guide”  to  the  above  Act,  with 
explanatory  notes,  has  been  prepared  in  neat  booklet  form  by  Mr.  John 
Griffiths,  solicitor,  which  is  on  sale  at  the  price  of  6d.  Farmers  ai  d 
others  having  workmen  in  their  employ  must  necessarily  become 
acquainted  with  an  Act  so  full  of  consequences  to  them.  This  “  handy 
guide  ”  attempts  to  elucidate  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  lay  bare 
all  facts  in  a  simple  and  easily  understood  manner.  Other  references 
to  the  Act  are  difficult  to  obtain,  whioh  makes  this  pamphlet  the  more 
valuable. 
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BARRS':, "..‘DAFFODILS 

Have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901,  including 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  A 

TEN  GUINEA  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation , 1 

free. 

barrs’  tulips 

Have  received  FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  from  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society,  and  SILVER  CUPS  at  the 
Great  Temple  Flower  Shows,  1900  and  1901. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  kinds  for  pot  culture 
and  forcing ,  and  for  beds  and  borders  outdoors ,  free. 

BARRS'  HYACINTHS. 

The  finest  selected  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse,  sitting 
room,  or  exhibition,  and  specially  selected  varieties  for 
bedding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BARR  &, SONS, 

11, 12,  &  13,  King  St,,  Covent  Garden,  London, 


Strawberry  Plants. 

ALL  THE  LEADING-  VARIETIES 

FROM 

the  Open  Ground,  and  in  Pots. 


PRICED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  POST  FREE. 


DICKSONS^—  CHESTER 

RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

SABLOW  STATION,  Q.E  R. 


VEITCHS’ 

Genuine  Bulk 


NARCISSUS 

For  Extensive  Planting. 


DOUBLE  YELLOW 
SINGLE  YELLOW 
PHEASANT’S  EYE 
DOUBLE  WHITE 
BIFLORUS 
TENBY 


BUTTER  &  EGGS 
LEEDSI 

INCOMPARABILIS 

STELLA 

PRINCEPS 

RUGILOBUS 


MIXED  HARDY  SORTS,  for  planting  on  lawns,  &c., 
17/.6  per  1000. 

EXTRA  FINE  MIXED,  for  naturalisation  in  shrub¬ 
beries  or  extensive  planting  in  borders,  &c., 
25/-  per  1000. 

VEITCHS’  SPECIAL  MIXTURE  (includ¬ 
ing  many  new  Seedlings,  also  Trumpet 
varieties),  45/-  per  100G. 

For  details  see  CATALOGUE,  forwarded 
Post  Free  on  application. 

JAMES  YEITCH  &  SONS 

CHELSEA.  >d 


Jfoumml  all  gjartkultiiijr. 
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Beetles  on  the  Tramp. 

|E  do  not  expect  the  gardener  of 
average  education  to  exhibit  a  large 
amount  of  entomological  know¬ 
ledge,  but  he  can  mostly  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  beetle  from  other  insects, 
though  he  may  not  he  able  to  give 
its  specific  name.  Some  few  beetles 
are,  indeed,  that  have  been  called 
fleas  or  flies,  names  probably  suggested  by 
their  small  size  and  powers  of  jumping  or  flying. 
Such  are  the  Halticas,  which  infest  our  Turnips, 
and  Hops  at  times,  seeming  rather  flea-like  ; 
possibly  some  of  the  flat,  rotund  weevils,  the 
Sitonas,  for  instance,  too  partial  to  our  Peas  and 
Beans,  may  have  been  regarded  as  bugs  across 
the  Atlantic,  indeed  most  beetles  are  bugs.  From 
the  days  of  Shakespeare,  or  before,  the  popular  i  lea 
of  the  tribe  is  one  of  insects  accustomed  to  walk 
or  run  upon  the  earth,  therefore  ever  in  peril  of 
being  crushed.  Gardeners  are  constantly  coming 
across  beetles  in  the  soil  or  amongst  the  stems  of 
plants  on  its  surlace,  also  sometimes  ascending 
their  foliage,  or  secreted  within  flowers,  capsuies, 
and  pods,  perhaps  exercising  their  jaws  in  doing 
mischief. 

Manv  beetles  have  wings  that  enable  them  to 
fly  with  fair  rapidity,  but  they  appear  to  make 
little  use  of  them  unless  compelled,  preferring  to 
crawl.  Some  spe.ies,  familiar  to  us  on  the  wing, 
have,  seemingly,  a  difficulty  in  steering  clear  of 
obstacles,  and,  if  down,  have  trouble  in  starting 
again.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common  cock¬ 
chafer,  the  grub  of  which  does  us  notable  inju-y, 
and  the  more  noisy  dor,  shard-born  beetle,  or 
drowsy  watchman,  frequent  at  dusk  about  gardens 
and  fields,  occasionally  on  the  wing  in  daylight. 
But  according  to  some  its  old  name  was  “lousy 
watchman,”  because  the  under  side  of  the  body 
is  the  abode  of  parasites.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  a  dor-fly  in  one’s  face,  yet  the  species  is, 
from  its  habits,  serviceable  to  horticulture,  aiding 
in  the  decomposition  of  substances  which  then  make 
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valuable  manure.  We  have,  however,  a  tribe  of  beetles  that  never  fly, 
for  the  very  good  reason  they  possess  no  wings  ;  and,  as  they  have 
not  the  power  of  leaping,  all  they  can  do  is  to  walk  or  run ;  some  are 
tardy  in  their  movements,  others  manage  to  put  on  speed. 

Sombre  tints  are  suited  to  insects  whose  life  is  mostly  upon  the 
earth,  and  doll-coloured  ground  beetles  are  numerous,  but  a  few  have 
bright  metallic  elytra,  which  glitter  in  the  sun,  hence  the  name  of 
sunshiners  given  to  them  by  some  country  folks.  Seeing  one  of  these 
is  accounted  a  token  of  good  luck,  and  to  injure  one  purposely  is  likely 
to  bring  misfortune  upon  the  offender,  so  they  say.  Possibly,  in  the 
larval  state,  a  few  species  may  gnaw  succulent  roots,  but  as  beetles, 
till  a  short  time  ago,  the  ground  tribe  would  have  received  excellent 
testimonials  from  gardeners.  Known  to  be  predatory,  they  had  the 
credit  ot  destroying  various  insects  reckoned  to  be  garden  pests.  But 
unfortunately  several  gardeners  found  a  species  that  they  familiarly 
called  “  black  bob  ”  feasting  on  their  Strawberries,  and  later  investi¬ 
gations  proved  that  other  kindred  species  were  offenders  similarly. 

The  carabi  are  large  and  active  ground  beetles,  and  occur  not  only 
in  fields  and  gardens,  but  about  our  houses  also,  where  they  prey  upon 
cockroaches,  or  even  upon  the  agile  cricket.  French  gardeners 
discovered  long  ago  how  useful  such  beetles  are,  and  they  not  only 
refrained  from  killing  them,  but  brought  them  into  gardens  when  they 
found  them  abroad.  These  beetles  are  rather  night  insects  than  day 
ones,  yet  they  may  be  noticed  at  all  hours.  Having  sharp  eyes,  the 
carabi  are  able  to  see  their  prey  some  distance  off.  They  have  the 
peculiarity,  several  of  them,  of  discharging  from  the  mouth  an 
offensive  fluid  as  one  means  of  defence,  and  it  can  be  thrown  forcibly. 
While  in  the  larval  stage  these  species  are  also  predatory  ;  living 
underground,  they  are  only  observed  occasionally. 

The  violet  ground  beetle  (C.  violaceus)  is  a  handsome  a  d  common 
species,  showing  purplish  tints  on  the  thorax  and  wing  cases.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  gardens,  however,  to  come  upon  a  specimen  surrounded 
by  ants,  yet  not  dead,  and  it  would  appear  that  these  fierce  little 
insects,  relying  upon  their  numbers,  attack  these  beetles,  also  others  as 
big,  when  they  are  getting  enfeebled  by  old  age.  Another  species, 
less  abundant  here,  but  more  beautiful,  is  the  bright  coloured 
C.  auratus  ;  on  the  Continent  it  is  very  familiar,  getting  the  local 
name  of  the  “gardener,”  and,  oddly,  the  “sempstress,”  too.  Itapid 
in  movement,  and  with  strong  mandibles  for  biting,  insects  much 
larger  become  its  victims,  and  this  carabus  is  a  notable  killer  of  the 
cockchafer  during  its  mature  season,  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  its  annoying  grub.  Some  of  the  ground  beetles  have  been 
mistaken  for  glow-worms,  as  looking  luminous  slightly,  the  fact  being 
that  they  get  upon  their  bodies  at  times  phosphorescent  particles  of 
decaying  matter  that  they  have  been  wandering  amongst  or  eating. 
On  the  banks  of  several  rivers,  especially  along  the  Thames,  occurs  a 
curious  ground  beetle  called  the  bombardier.  It  has  the  power  of 
discharging  at  any  enemy  puffs  of  bluish  vapour  with  a  ciackling 
sound.  Along  garden  paths,  and  even  upon  the  pavements,  by  day  or 
night  tramp  many  of  the  species  of  Harpalus,  doubtless  in  search  of 
smaller  insects  that  afford  them  food ;  some  of  them  also  seize  little 
worms'and  slugs.  Professor  Westwocd  states  that  the  lighter  coloured 
species  are  generally  abroad  during  the  day  ;  sun  beetles,  or  sunshiners, 
and  the  dingy  species,  sometimes  called  “  imps,”  go  out  hunting  by 
night.  Often  we  discover  these  ground  butles  under  stones  and  logs 
of  wood,  making  us  wonder  how  they  got  there,  usually  in  the  midst 
of  prey.  Owing  to  the  habit  many  have  of  only  sucking  the  juices  of 
their  victims,  they  destroy  rure  insects  than  we  might  suppose  ;  and 
the  larval  stage  probably  lasts  several  months,  when  they  are  also 
living  on  insects,  at  least  with  few  exceptions. 

It  was  about  the  year  1880, 1  think,  that  the  first  accounts  appeared 
of  beetle  depredators  of  a  new  sort  which  were  committing  much 
damage  in  Strawberry  beds.  Sussex  appears  to  have  been  the  county 
responsible  for  the  name  of  “  black  bob  this,  people  say,  is  the 
property  of  HarpO-s  ruficornis,  which  has  had  fellow  sinners  in 
Ptercstichus  madiaus,  and  also  some  of  the  species  of  Amara.  Most 
of  these  beetles  kept  well  out  of  view  during  daylight,  also  their  usual 
habits  dispelled  suspicion.  Of  course  it  was  well  known  that  the  black 


Vine  weevil,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatuj,  at  times  injured  the  fruit  of 
Strawberries,  as  well  as  committing  damage  at  their  roots.  Entomolo¬ 
gists  speculated  why  such  species  chose  unwonted  food,  suggesting  the 
cause  might  be  a  scarcity  of  their  customary  prey,  but  to  gardeners 
the  pressing  question  was  how  they  should  be  exterminated.  Slates 
and  boards  were  laid  as  traps,  successful,  only  the  beetles  escaped 
before  they  could  be  killed,  and  the  most  effectual  proved  to  be  drain 
pipes  loosely  filled  with  hay.  Out  of  these  they  could  be  shaken  into 
boiliDg  water,  and  many  hundreds  were  secured  in  this  way. 

Something  must  be  said  briefly  about  the  rove  beetles,  or  cocktails, 
insects  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  tramp,  and  which  hold  a  place 
amongst  the  friends  of  horticulture.  Active  wanderers  they  certainly 
are,  and  the  second  name  points  to  the  propensity  some  have  of  raising 
the  tail  or  hind  extremity,  it  alarmed  or  angry.  It  is  by  the  aid  of 
this  tail  that  the  rove  beetles  pack  their  largish  wings  into  the  sm  >11 
cases.  Also,  from  it  several  species  can  eject  a  liquid  which  has  a 
most  offensive  smell.  Both  in  the  larval  and  mature  state  they  kill 
insects,  worm*,  slugs,  and  occasionally  eat  decaying  fungi.  One  of  the 
notable  species  is  the  black  fellow  oddly  called  the  “devil’s  coach- 
horse,”  and  Goerius  olens,  travels  along  paths  with  a  defiant  air,  quite 
ready  to  attack  either  hand  or  stick  that  may  approach  him.  Another 
of  the  rove  beetles,  Ocypus  iuscus,  rather  less,  is  thickly  clad  with 
short  hairs,  and  looks  like  a  bumble  bee  that  had  lost  its  wings. — 
Entom'  logist. 


Ixias  and  Sparaxis, 


Both  genera  are  peculiarly  elegant  and  brilliant,  while  for  vase 
decoration,  as  cut  flowers,  we  need  only  cast  an  eye  over  the  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  opposite  page  to  recall  their  effectiveness  to  memory. 
Though  the  bulbs  or  corms  are  small,  yet  the  long  racemes  of  gaily 
coloured  flowers  are  lengthy  and  well  set  with  blooms.  As  a  rule 
these  subjects  are  cultivated  in  pots,  but  in  all  the  milder  parts  of  the 
southern  counties,  or  south  of  the  Thames  we  may  say,  both  Ixias  and 
Sparaxis  succeed  and  flower  freely  in  the  open  borders.  In  masses 
they  are  splendidly  effective,  and  are  much  prized  by  all  who  have 
successfully  established  them.  By  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son’s  courtesy 
we  are  enabled  to  present  the  accompanying  illustrations,  and  they 
admirably  serve  to  show  how  best  to  arrange  these  graceful  flowers. 
We  direct  attention  for  further  notes  to  the  article  on  “  Miscellaneous 
Bulbs.” 

- - 

Daffodils  in  Scotland. 


Daffodils  in  Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  exhibit  marked  dislikes  and 
preferences  to  certain  soils  and  positions.  Such  free  growers  as 
Sir  Watkin,  Emperor,  Horsfieldi,  common  incomparabilis,  and  the 
various  forms  of  poeticus,  seem  to  do  more  or  less  satisfactorily  under 
all  conditions.  The  “pseudo”  are  not  nearly  so  dependible,  in  light 
soils  often  failing  to  produce  bloom.  One  of  the  most  petted  of 
Daffodils  is  the  old  Van  Sion,  which  in  Parkinson’s  time  was  called 
“Mr.  Wilmer’s  Great  Double,”  but  raised  by  “Vincent  Sion,  dwelling 
on  Banke  Side,”  who  first  flowered  it  in  “  the  yeare  1610.”  Here  and 
there  we  find  it  growing  with  great  vigour,  flowering  profusely,  and 
“increaseth  as  well  as  any  other  Daffodil.”  In  other  places  it  simply 
dwindles  away  and  dies  off  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years.  In  the 
same  way  the  very  scarce  Narcissus  cernuus  plenus  has  almost  totally 
disappeared  from  gardens  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  still  possess  a 
few  bulbs,  but  they  do  not  increase,  and  with  the  arrival  of  each 
succeeding  “  moon  of  Daffodils”  their  appearance  is  looked  for  with 
much  expectancy,  and  not  always  with  hope.  It  appears  to  be  a 
form  that  requires  much  warmth,  with  moistuie  at  root,  and  plenty  of 
feeding,  the  latter  to  be  provided  solely  by  means  cf  surface  dressings 
applied  early  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  N.  maximus  again  possesses 
an  infinite  capacity  for  dying  without  any  apparent  reason.  Mr.  Cowan, 
who  grows  it  exceedingly  well,  considers  the  Dutch  form  to  be  quite 
distinct  as  regards  constitution  from  the  Irish  N.  maximus,  which  he 
grows  solely.  J.  B.  Berkely  is,  however,  a  good  substitute  for  maximus, 
and  is  free  of  the  constitutional  weaknesses  of  that  sort. 

Of  the  newer  forms  of  trumpets,  Shakespeare  orcmises  well,  and 
King  Alfred  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  grandest  forms,  though 
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Burbidgei  section  Vanessa  can  be  recommended,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  bloom.  The  poeticus  Nacissi  are  best  represented  by 
ornatus,  recurvus,  and  plenus,  the  old  double  white.  The  whole  of 
these  require  high  cultivation,  and  transplanting  at  comparatively 
short  intervals  of  time,  the  single  sorts  failing  to  flower  when  left  too 
long  in  clumps,  and  the  double  form  producing  deformed  blooms,  or 
else  they  perish  in  the  sheath  and  do  not  expand. 

A  vast  number  of  Narcissi  are  now  cultivated  in  Scotland  for 
forcing  purposes,  the  bulbs  requiring  a  rest  of  three  to  four  years 
before  they  can  be  again  forced.  Under  the  best  conditions  I  do  not 
think  that  our  bulbs  can  compete  in  quality  with  those  grown  in 
Holland  for  forcing.  At  the  same  time,  they  form  fairly  good  material 
for  ordinary  purposes  of  house  decoration. 

Many  of  the  sorts  produce  much  finer  blooms  grown  in  grass  land 
than  they  do  in  cultivated  soil,  but  they  increase  lesB  rapidly. 
Several  thousands  of  the  double  white,  planted  in  grass  seven  years 
ago,  have  gone  on  improving  ever  since,  and  still  have  plenty  of  room, 
while  another  batch  planted  at  the  same  time  in  cultivated  ground 
became  so  closely  crushed  with  bulbs  as  to  largely  fail  last  year  to 
produce  perfect  flowers.  These  were  lifted,  sorted,  and  replanted  in 
the  same  ground  in  August,  1900,  with  the  aid  of  superphosphate  as 
a  manure  and  a  dressing  of  compost  in  spring,  with  the  result  that  few 
failed  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  past  season. 

The  present  summer  I  lifted  another  batch,  treating  them  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  with  the  difference  that  the  work  was 
carried  out  directly  the  foliage  yellowed.  Even  then  new  roots  were 
being  largely  produced.  I  mention  these  instances  to  show  how 
amenable  to  culture  even  such  an  easily  checked  form  as  the  double 
poeticus  is.  Generally  speaking,  most  people  would  feel  very  dubious 
about  replanting  on  the  same  spot,  but  they  do  not  resent  that,  given 
sufficient  applications  of  food  and  space  tor  the  roots  to  work  in.  Exactly 
the  same  conditions  are  seen  with  us  in  borders  where  mixed  plants  are 
arranged  for  effect,  and  in  which  many  clumps  of  Narcissi,  widely 
planted,  do  well  every  year,  though  the  ground  they  occupy  is  filled 
with  summer  and  autumn  flowering  subjects  after  the  Narcissi  have 
flowered.  Sufficient  manure  in  this  instance,  too,  is  the  chief  item  in 
the  management. — B. 


SPAEAXIS. 


IXIAS. 

its*  high  price  must  for  some  years  preclude  it  from  cultivation  by 
■others  than  Narcissus  specialists.  Weardale  Perfection  is  perhaps 
less  to  be  relied  on,  and  is  not  so  fine  a  form.  Glory  of  Leiden,  now 
comparatively  cheap,  is  a  strong  grower  and  increases  freely.  The 
bloom,  however,  is  not  without  a  coarseness  that  will  relegate  it  to 
market  work,  for  which  it  has  already  entered  on  its  career,  rather 
than  for  garden  culture.  The  lovely  Madame  de  Graaflf  also  has 
reached  a  price  within  the  reach  of  most  lovers  of  flowers.  It, 
however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  easy  grown  variety,  as  in  some 
soils  the  bulbs  dwindle  in  siz1,  and  the  blooms  when  produced 
become  reduced  in  a  corresponding  manner.  Dressings  of  phosphatic 
manures  are  most  helpful  in  keeping  up  the  stamina  of  healthy  bulbs, 
and  in  restoring  those  that  have  become  weakened.  Though  much 
smaller,  the  distinctively  pretty  Princess  Ida  is  making  way  for  itself, 
being  at  once  free  to  bloom,  hardy,  aud  not  slow  of  increase.  To 
watch  the  gradations  of  colouring  day  by  day  in  this  charming 
flower  constitutes  one  of  the  little  pleasures  of  the  time  of  the 
Daffodils.  Space  does  not  admit  for  a  more  lengthened  review  of  the 
trumpet  section,  but  before  passing  on  to  others  I  may  note  the  value 
of  the  improved  form  of  princeps,  not  to  good  as  Emperor  and  other 
g  ants,  but  still  a  sort  that  should  be  introduced  into  all  gardens 
where  Daffodils  aTe  largely  grown. 

Next  in  importance,  the  incomparabilis  section  waits  for  a  short 
note.  This  comprises  the  Old  Nonsuch  Narcisse,  and  is  a  deservedly 
popular  section.  The  plants  in  the  highest  degree  require  good 
cultivation,  which  includes  removal  and  replanting  at  shortened 
periods,  in  a  somewhat  strong  soil,  with  heavy  manurial  dressings 
annually,  applied  in  early  spring,  and,  very  particularly,  a  clear  space 
for  each  plant  to  develop.  Even  with  these  advantages  some  of  the 
kinds  are  really  difficult  to  keep  on  light  soils,  the  lovely  rose-flowered 
double  sulphur  being  the  least  easy  of  all  to  preserve  and  to  grow 
freely.  Princess  Mary  is  another  sort  that  sometimes  exhibits  a  great 
disinclination  to  gtow  satisfactorily ;  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  one  likely  to  do  well,  as  also  Beauty,  a  strong  and 
lusty  sort,  and  Queen  Sophia  is  also  good.  Lulworth,  though  of  a 
healihy  growth,  is  rather  disappointing  when  in  bloom  ;  the  cup  seems 
to  me  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  perianth. 

Of  the  Leedsi  section  there  is  no  more  satisfactory  sort  than  Minnie 
Hume.  The  flower  is  well  known  for  its  beauty,  and  as  a  plant  none 
succeeds  better.  Mrs.  Langtry  possesses  equally  go  d  qualities,  grow¬ 
ing  well  and  increasing  rapidly.  Katherine  Spurrell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  disappointing  in  its  growth,  and  several  others  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  gtow  and  bloom  Ireely.  Barri  conspicuus  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  of  that  section,  and  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  all.  Of  the 
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A  Chat  About  Lilies.* 


This  most  beautiful  genus  requires  no  praise  from  me;  their  ; 
distinctive  elegance,  charming  colours,  and,  in  many  cases,  agreeable 
fragrance,  combined  with  great  diversity  of  character,  has  proved 
eulogy  enough  to  insure  some  member  or  other  of  this  great  family 
beirig  found  in  every  garden.  Where  the  proper  treatment  is  afforded 
they  frequently  become  the  show  plants  of  the  garden.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  succeed  with  the  majority  of  the  species,  if  only  a  little 
thought  is  given  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  best  available  spot  is 
chosen  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  of  the 
particular  plant. 

We  have  Lilies  sent 
us  from  the  sometime 
parched  valleys  and  plains 
of  California  ;  from  the 
swamps  of  Canada  and 
nooks  in  the  Rockies  ; 
from  India,  Burmab, 

Siberia,  China,  and 
Japan ;  whilst  some  few 
are  indigenous  to  Europe. 

When  these  different  and 
s  1  widely  distributed 
habitats  are  considered,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  ask 
cultivators  to  remember 
that  whilst  one  form 
luxuriates  in  the  open 
sunshine  another  will 
only  be  really  happy 
when  partially  shaded. 

And,  again,  by  long  cul¬ 
tivation  many  sorts  will 
grow  in  ordinary  garden 
soil  in  the  herbacequa 
border  or  in  special  beds, 
with  little  or  no  attention 
after  'planting,  having 
adapted  themselves  to  the 
changes  with  great  readi¬ 
ness,  whilst  some,  more 
fastidious,  will  not  readliy 
break  their  generations  of 
customs. 

Now  to  examine  some 
typical  cases  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  we  shall 
perhaps  see  more  clearly 
now  easy  it  is  to  give 
something  equivalent  to 
what  is  missing  ;  not  that 
we  can  bring  natural 
conditions  to  them,  but 
imitate  it  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Half  of  the 
failures  which  annually 
occur  in  trying  to  esta¬ 
blish  Lilies  might  be 
avoided  if  a  little  more 
thought  were  used  in 
the  starting,  both  as  to 
position  and  planting. 

As  an  instance,  the  noble 
L.  giganteum,  whose 
dimensions  when  quite  at 
home  often  exceed  10  feet 

in  height  with  leaves  a  foot  or  more  across,  producing  as  many  as 
twenty  large  flowers.  This  splendid  plant  is  found  growing  in  vaile}s 
amongst  the  Himalayas  at  an  altitude  of  over  5000  feet,  amon:  st 
b,  ushwood  and  dwarf  trees,  in  a  mixture  of  decayed  vegetable  matter 
mixed  with  the  washings  Irom  the  surrounding  mountains,  aid  having 
abundant  moisture,  whilst  the  root  is  screened  from  the  powerful  rays 
of  the  sun  by  the  overhanging  boughs.  Select  a  damp  spot  wheie  plenty 
of  drainage  can  be  assured,  take  out  2  to  3  feet  of  the  soil,  break  up 
ti  e  bottom  and  mix  with  it  a  third  of  its  bulk,  composed  of  well 
decayed  leaf  mould,  loam,  and  sharp  grit  or  coarse  silver  sand  ; 
fill  the  hole  with  this  and  press  firmly  till  the  ma68  is  sunken 
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10  inches  or  so,  when  the  bulbs  can  be  placed  on  the  top,  having 
a  handful  of  pure  grit  under  the  bulb.  Now  fill  in  with  the 
remainder  of  the  compost,  treading  fairly  hard,  but  not  too  much  so, 
leaving  the  surface  a  very  little  sunken.  The  position  chosen  should 
be  where  the  sun’s  rays  are  broken  by  adjacent  shrubs,  a  nook  cut  out 
of  a  shrubbery  answers  admirably.  Then  we  have  a  site  equal  to  the 
position  they  themselves  would  have  chosen,  so  that  when  once 
established  they  will  rival  their  relatives  still  growing  at  home  in  the 
mountains.  &  _ 'a 

Then  there  are  varieties  which  need  absolutely  no  special  culture 
or  position,  provided  they  get  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  L.  lancifolium, 
and  most  of  the  forms ;  L.  croceum,  L.  elegans,  L.  tigrinum,  alt  the 

forms,  L.  candidum,  all 
will  grow  well  where  a 
Cabbage  or  common 
annual  will  grow.  Should 
they  have  their  roots 
shaded  by  other  plants, 
but  not  crowded  out, 
they  will  be  all  the  finer 
when  flowering,  other¬ 
wise  full  sunshine  suits 
them  very  well.  Not  so 
the  elegant  and  graceful 
L.  canadense,  and,,  its 
allies  pardalinum  and 
parvum  ;  these,  when 
found  naturally,  are 
growing  in  close  vicinity 
to  brooks  and  streams 
in  swampy  soil  composed 
mainly  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  entwined  in  the 
thick  masses  of  other 
swamp- loving  plants; 
here  they  are  found  in 
large  groups,  sometimes 
many  yards  in  extent, 
plainly  telling  us  that  to 
be  happy  iu  gardens  a 
shady  position  and  plenty 
of  moisture  must  be 
found  for  them,  combined 
with  perfect  drainage. 
Lilium  auratum,  when 
growing  naturally,  is 
generally  found  in  black 
volcanic  earth  on  hill 
sides,  thus  insuring  per¬ 
fect  drainage,  so  that 
under  cultivation  a  some¬ 
what  drier  site  should 
be  selected  than  in  the 
case  of  L.  canadense,  and 
shade  to  the  roots,  which 
is  so  very  essential  to 
most  other  Lilies  as  well 
as  this,  being  afforded  by 
the  coarse  grass,  dwarf 
Bamboos,  and  dwarfed 
shrubs  of  the  locality. 
This  may  be  substituted 
by  planting  dwarf  shrubs 
near  and  amongst  them, 
such  as  Rhododendrons,. 
Azaleas,  Berberis  of  the 
neater  kinds,  &c. 

Most  Lilies  are  found 
in  what  is  equivalent 
to  one  of  these  three 
natural  conditions,  and  when  in  planting  them  it  is  determined  to 
which  group  they  belong,  their  successful  cultivation  will  be 
considerably  helped.  I  now  take  the  most  useful  in  a  general  way, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  garden  call  that  group  No.  I., 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  treatment  will  suffice  for  all 
the  members  of  it.  This  will  include  amongst  others  the  species 
elegans.  About  twenty  forms  of  it  are  in  commerce,  varying  from 
apricof,  gold,  to  crimson,  and  having  umbels  of  erect  showy  flowers 
growing  vigorously  in  ordinary  soil  from  1^  to  2£  feet  in  height. 
L.  davuricum  is  somewhat  in  this  way,  growing  somewhat  taller,  the 
family  containing  over  a  dozen  distinct  forms.  L.  lancifolium  or 
speciosum,  a  well  known  species  grown  very  largely  by  market  growers, 
and  containing  some  fine  forms,  the  best  of  which  are  album  Krsetzerir 
1 1  Domene,  and  rubrum  ;  the  older  white  form  is  aso  a  good  variety 
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to  easily  estiblish.  Tnree  or  four  forms  of  L.  candidum  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  better  these  are  tilled  and  cared  for  the  more  free  they 
keepYrom  the  devastating  fungus  now  so  common  in  this  species, 
brought  about  mainly  from  uncleanliness.  L.  lougiflorum,  the  type, 
can  also  be  successfully  established  in  ordinary  soil,  but  can  be 
improved  if  slightly  protected  when  the  young  growths  appear, 
which  is  usually  very  early  in  the  spring.  L.  japonicum  Browni  I 
have  also  succeeded  in 
.  growing  in  open  beds  with¬ 
out  protection  of  any  kind, 
and  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

It  is  a  very  handsome, 
choice,  bold  looking  Lily. 

The  yellow  L.  Szivitzi- 
anum  is  also  an  easy  plant 
to  establish,  and  where 
shade  is  afforded  by  other 
plants  it  reaches  4  feet, 
an  1  has  a  very  graceful, 
and  even  noble  appearance 
(To  be  continued.) 


Jottings  on  Pines. 


Irises. 


Spanish  and  English 
Irises  are  here  represented. 

The  earliest  of  the  Iris 
family  to  open  out  upon  a 
cold  and  comfortless  world 
are  the  Iris  reticulata 
varieties,  and  Iris  persica, 

I.  Heldreichi,  pumila,  and 
orchioides.  These  are  not 
long  past  before  the  bold 
and  handsome  German 
Irises  come  in  substitution, 
and  even  while  these  are 
in  flower  the  Spanish  and 
the  English  rivals  are  bril¬ 
liant  everywhere.  These 
“poor  man’s  Orchids” 
delight  in  a  sunny  soil, 
light  and  free  if  possible, 
but  the  aspect  must  be 
sunny  if  the  greatest 
success  is  to  be  secured. 

We  think  their  culture 
ought  to  be  much  more 
extended  ;  we  want  to  see 
them  in  as  great  luxuri¬ 
ance  as  are  some  of 
the  Daffodils  in  spring. 

Where  they  have  not 
been  tried  (though  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  garden 
without  them),  perhaps  a 
selection  can  be  chosen 
for  this  autumn’s  planting. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties 
noted  in  such  collections 
as  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  and 
Sons’,  for  instance,  shown 
at  metropolitan  exhibi¬ 
tions,  are  Chrysolora,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Mont  Blanc,  Canary 
Bird,  and  Garibaldi  in 
the  Spanish  section,  and 
•Charles  Dickens,  Harle¬ 
quin,  La  Grandesse,  Prince 
Imperial,  Cleopatra,  &c., 

amongst  English  Irises.  The  illustration  of  Messrs.  Yeitch  shows 
a  truss  of  Irises,  reduced. 

L - - - 1  i - - 

End  of  a  Giant  Oak. — “  Thwaite’s  Oak,”  the  finest  in  Norfolk, 
"measuring  over  21  feet  in  circumference,  was  sold  at  Tivetshall, 
Norfolk,  last  week.  The  trunk  is  about  19  feet  long,  and  alone  fetched 
:£4L  Many  of  tie  principal  arms  were  as  large  as  a  big  tree.  The 
amount  produced  by  the  whole  tree  was  £72,  exclusive  of  some  £20 
previously  obtainrf  by  the  sale  of  bark,  chips,  &c. 


Suckers. — Those  reoently  started  should  be  raised  near  the  glass 
as  soon  as  the  roots  are  plentifully  made,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy 
thoroughly  solidified  growth,  especially  in  plants  to  be  wintered  in 
small  pots.  When  the  suckers  become  well  rooted  transfer  the 

strongest,  started  late  in 
summer,  to  the  fruiting 
pots  at  once,  draining  these 
well.  Employ  the  fibrous 
pare  only  of  sound  turfy 
loam,  in  lumps  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  pots. 
Jamaicas  are  apt  to  become 
weak  and  attenuated  in 
growth  when  grown  in 
large  pots ;  9  or  10-inch 
pots  suffice  for  them,  and 
they  must  not  be  grown 
away  from  the  glass,  or  be 
kept  very  moist  and  close. 
Queens  succeed  in  10-inch 
pots,  or  very  strong  plants 
may  be  given  a  little  more 
root  space,  say  11-inch  pots. 
Envilles  have  all  their  re¬ 
quirements  ae  regards  soil 
supplied  in  10-inch  pots. 

Smooth-leaved  Cayennes 
ancoeed  in  10  -  inch  pots, 
11-inch  at  most ;  and  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  11  or  12-inch 
pots.  Tne  small  plants 
should  be  shifted  into  7  or 
8-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
must  be  kept  until  spring. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  90°  to  95°,  in  which 
they  must  be  continued 
until  /he  roots  have  taken 
freely  to  the  fresh  compost, 
when  they  may  be  raised, 
a  temperature  of  185°  being 
afterwards  sufficient. 

Growing  Stock. — Young 
plants  require  free  ventila¬ 
tion  on  all  favourable  occa¬ 
sions  to  keep  them  in  a 
healthy  sturdy  condition, 
maintaining  a  night  tem- 
oerature  of  60°  to  65°,  with 
5°  to  10°  more  by  day  arti¬ 
ficially  unless  dull  and  cold, 
and  keep  at  80°  to  85°  from 
sun  heat.  Ventilate  early 
in  the  day,  so  as  not  to 
lower  the  temperature, keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  heat  steady 
at  80°.  Water  the  plants 
whenever  they  require  it, 
employing  weak  and  tepid 
liquid  manure.  Avoid  the 
use  of  the  syringe  too  fre¬ 
quently,  as  sprinkling  the 
plants  has  a  weakening 
effect ;  suffice  to  damp  the 
paths  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  in  all  but  very 
bright  weather.  Fruiting 
plants  should  have  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  with 
S0°  to  90°  by  day,  closing 
at  85°.— Practice. 


ENGLISH  AND  SPANISH  IRISES. 


Dlchorisandra  thyrsl- 
llora. — Seldom, now-a-day  s, 
do  we  rejoioe  in  the  sight 
of  this  handsome  Brazilian  perennial  with  its  thyrsus  of  rich,  dark  blue 
flowers,  whose  yellow  anthers  contrast  so  pleasing.  D.  thyrsi il ora  is 
surely  the  prettiest  species  in  the  genus.  As  a  stove  plant  it  surpasses 
in  decorative  value  many  of  more  recent  introduction,  that  entail 
considerably  more  care  and  attention  to  obtain  them  in  good  condition. 
The  flowers  are  generally  thrown  up  profusely,  and  certainly  the  plant 
is  a  speedy  grower.  The  inflorescences  are  compact,  and  frequently  six 
or  seven  inohes  in  length,  the  sheathing  leaves  being  broad  and  of  a  dark 
green  colour.  There  is  no  absolute  need  to  oonfine  the  plant  to  strict 
stove  treatment ;  during  summer  an  unheated  conservatory  will  do. 
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Anemones. 


Under  such  a 
laconic  title,  a 
treatment  of  the 
whole  genus  might 
justifiably  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  ;  only, 
that  is  not  our 
present  purpose. 
The  lovely  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  truss  of  the  Giant 
French  Anemones  shown  above 
was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  and  depicts  in  a  very 
lucid  manner  the  handsome  pro¬ 
portions  and  bold  effectiveness  of 
thete  spring  flowers.  Until  one  sees  them 
tasteiully  arranged  in  a  spray  like  this,  it 
may  not  dawn  on  our  minds  that  such 
flowers  are  so  beautiful  as  we  here  see  them 
fo  be.  These  “  Giant  French,”  we  under¬ 
stand,  are  varieties  of  Anemone  coronaria, 
and  are  potted-up  largely  at  this  season 
for  early  spring  decorative  uses.  Or  they  are  planted 
in  well-sheltered,  sunny  borders,  and  even  in  grass. 
The  scarlet  Windflower,  A.  fulgens,  is,  however, 
much  more  commendable  for  planting  in  grassy 
grounds,  and  the  Pasque  Flower,  A.  Pulsatilla,  has, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  effect  in  borders,  excepting,  of 
course,  such  as  the  Apennine  Anemone,  also  Robin- 
soniana,  Hepatica,  and  nemorosa.  The  Dutch  and 
French  Anemones  are  usually  more  carefully  culti¬ 
vated,  however,  than  those  we  have  just  named,  and 
this  is  chiefly  because  the  latter  are  so  large,  so  brilliant,  and  so  con- 
epicuous.  The  genus  is  varied,  and  includes  a  number  of  our  best 
prized  dwarf  hardy  flowers,  not  omitting,  of  course,  the  taller  Japanese 
Anemones. 


Giant  French 
Anemones. 


Amaryllis  Belladonna.  —  Every 
autumn  seve  al  borders  at  Kew  are 
charming  sights,  by  reason  of  the  flower- 
ing  of  the  above  plant,  the  delicate  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  pink  and  white  of  the  flowers 
making  it  a  general  favourite.  The 
vigorous  way  in  which  it  grows  in  these 
borders  proves  it  to  be  quite  at  home. 
The  borders  are  narrow,  and  extend  along 
the  walls  of  warm  houses,  consequently 
the  soil,  which  is  light  loam,  is  kept 
warm  and  dry  from  the  heat  of  the  wall. 
At  Kew,  in  addition  to  the  type,  a  variety 
known  as  A.  B.  kewensis  is  grown.  It 
differs  from  the  species  by  reason  of  its 
longer  and  stronger  flower  scapes,  and 
its  correspondingly  larger  umbels  of 
flowers. — K.' 


There  are  many  diseases  incidental  to  bulbs.  Of  those  crnsed  by 
fuDgous  plants  there  is  the  Japan  Lily  disease  (Rhizopus  necaus),  which 
sometimes  ruins  the  Lily  bulbs — Lilium  auratum  and  L.  speciosum — 
raised  in  Japan  for  exportation  to  Europe.  There  is  the  Sclerotinia 
(S.  tuberosa),  that  plays  havoc  with  cultivated  species  of  Anemones  as 
well  as  the  Wood  Anemone  (A.  nemorosa).  Drooping  disease  of  Pseonies 
(Sclerotinia  pseomse),  causing  healthy  looking  plants  to  become  limp  some  time 
before  the  period  of  blooming,  the  stem  to  drcop,  and  the  plant  to  die  in  a  few 
days.  Tulip  mould  (Sclerotinia  parasitica)  often  kills  cultivated  Tulips  in,  and 
above  ground.  Snowdrop  mildew  (Sclerotinia  galanthina),  that  seizes  on  the  bulb, 
causing  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  so  affected  by  the  conidial  stage  (Botrytis 
galanthina)  that  they  do  not  develop  properly.  Lily  disease  (Sclerotmia  sp.)  not 
unlrequently  causes  the  collapse  of  the  leaves  of  the  White  Lily  (Lilium  candidum). 
Colchicum  smut  (Urocystis  colchici)  destroys  the  leaves  of  Colchicum  (C.  autum- 
nale),  and  another  smut  (Uromyces  colchici)  levels  the  foliage  of  Colchicum 
speciosum,  and  attacks  C.  bavaricum  and  C.  autumnale.  Irises,  Freesias,  Antholyzas,  and 
Hemerocallis  sometimes  have  their  leaves  disfigured  or  killed  by  spot  disease  (Heterosporium 
gracile).  Iris  bulb  scab  (Mystrosporium  adustum)  occasionally  sweeps  off  the  bulbous  Irids 
especially  Iris  reticulata  bulbs.  Olivia  leaf  blotch  (Chsetostroma  clivise)  collapses  the  leaves  of 
Olivias.  Hyacinth  bacteriosis  (Bacterium  byacinthi)  attacks  the  resting  bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  and 
produces  yellow  spots  on  them  and  the  leaves.  And,  lastly  (for  I  may  go  on  indefinitely  in  respect 
ot  fungous  diseases),  there  is  basal-rot  of  Daffodils  (Bacterium  Narcissi),  which  is  often  aided  by 
blue-mould  (Penicillium  glaucum)  passed  from  saprophytic  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life,  and  not 
unfrequently  abetted  by  the  maggots  of  the  St.  Mark’s  fly  (Bibio  Marci). 

Of  animal  pe.-ts,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  Narcissus  fly  (Mercdin  clavipes),  often  found 
as  a  maggot  in  imported  bulbs  of  Narcissus  and  Daffodil.  The  wireworm  (Elater  lineatus),  with 
other  allied  grubs,  frequently  plays  havoc  with  roots  and  even  bulbs  of  some  bulbous  plants.  Then 
there  are  root  mites,  nasty  things  on  human  flesh,  and  not  uncommon  on  Hyacinth  and  other 
bulbs,  feeding  on  and  between  the  scales,  and  even  on  those  without  scales,  such  as  cormsof  Gladioli. 
It,  Rhizoglyptius  echinopus,  is  the  cause  of  more  bulbs  dwindling  and  dying  off  than  is  generally 
credited.  Whiteworm  (Enchytrseus  parvulus)  sucks  the  roots,  causing  decay.  Eelworm  (Tylenchus 
devastatrix  and  T.  obtusus)  are  not  difficult  to  find  in  the  case  of  sickly  looking  bulbous  plants, 
for  the  roots  are  more  or  less  decayed,  and  the  pests  at  least  help  forward,  if  not  actually  cause, 
the  resolution  of  living,  into  dead  matter.  Enough,  Nature  has  her  “eye”  on  the  weaklings  and 
fatlings,  and  it  is  only  the  progressives  in  sturdiness  and  resistiveness  that  are  able  to  contend  with 
the  scavengers  successfully.  This  may  appear  an  old  phase  of  predisposition,  but  I  hold  that  soil 
conditions  and  surrounding  circumstances  come  not  within  this  category,  for  the  apparently 
healthy,  neither  weakly  nor  soggy,  are  liable  to  infection,  it  being  only  a  question  of  degree,  and 
that  the  only  palliative  is  to  be  found  in  repressive  measures,  for  surely  no  cultivator  would 
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expect  health  in  his  bulbs  without  having  regard  to  a  cltan  stock, 
proper  soil  preparation,  and  a  suitable  situation. 

Preventives. 

In  this  place  I  can  only  treat  of  general  preventives,  and  these  as 
respects  the  bulbs  and  so  1.  Inquiries  on  any  particular  needs  and 
special  ailments  must  be  addiessed  to  the  Editor,  accompanied, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by  diseased  specimens  and  a  few  notes,  so 
that  they  may  be  examined  and  duly  reported  on  in  “our  Journal.” 

First,  then,  as  to  the  bulbs.  I  may  say  that  I  entirely  exonerate 
growers  of  bulbs  for  sale  from  all  blame  if  these  do  not  turn  out 
satisfactory,  for  what  tradesman  would  knowingly  supply  a  diseased 
article?  Nevertheless,  the  germs  ol  disease  may  be  on  the  bulbs  as 
spores,  or  even  within  the  tissues,  as  latent  plasma,  or  mycelium.  The 
microscope  often  fails  to  enable  the  pathologist  to  discover  the  disease 
lurking  in  the  tissues,  especially  when  of  a  symbiotic  nature,  leading 
up  to  a  parasitic  mode  of  life.  Who,  then,  can  tell  by  the  eye,  and 
even  pocket  lens  examination,  whether  the  bulbs  are  diseased  or 
clean?  Certainly  bulbs  are  sometimes  visibly  diseased ;  have  brown 
or  black,  or  even  white  or  blue,  or  pink  marks  and  blotches  on  them, 
that  needs  no  particular  scrutiny  to  detect.  Such  bulbs,  especially  if 
marked  at  the  base,  should  be  rejected.  This  may  mean  losing  a 
particular  variety,  and  the  question  arises,  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
arrest  the  disease  ?  Tnis  may  be  ;  still  I  hold  that  stamping  out — it 
is  Nature's  plan — is  the  most  complete  of  repressive  measure.  Burn 
diseased  bulbs. 

Disinfecting  bulbs  is  not  often  practised,  but  is  not  its  neglect 
courting  disease  ?  Why  not  submerge  them  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  for  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  dry 
them,  placing  crown  downwards,  especially  in  the  case  of  Liliums  ? 
This,  or  similar  treatment  with  formalin,  1  part  in  400  parts  water, 
will  destroy  the  spores  of  fungi,  and  any  mycelium  or  plasma  reached. 

Disinfecting  Solutions. 

There  remain  animal  pests,  such  as  mites,  and  possibly  eelworms. 
Why  not  soak  the  buibs  in  a  solution  of  Little’s  soluble  phenyle, 
Jeyes’  fluid,  or  lysol,  1  part  in  100  parts  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  dry  them  ?  The 
treatment  lor  either  fungus  or  animal  pests  should  be  performed  whilst 
the  bulbs  are  quite  dormant,  or  as  soon  alter  lifting  as  convenient. 

Secondly,  the  soil  must  be  freed  from  taint  of  disease.  Do  not 
plant  bulbs  on  ground  where  they  have  previously  succumbed  to 
disease.  A  dressing  of  lime  should  be  given  to  such  land ;  it  wants 
it.  Lime  renders  other  substances  more  readily  available.  How 
seldom  is  it  considered  that  the  lime  “eats  up”  the  dead  organic 
matter  on  which  the  saprophytic  fungi  live,  and  from  which  not  a  few 
acquire  a  parasitic  existence  ?  But  cultivators  are  not  content  with 
supplying  lime,  they  must  needs  supply  other  plant  food.  A  mixture 
of  air-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal  parts  by  measure,  and  i  lb.  applied 
per  square  yard  and  pointed  in,  is  a  capital  dressing  for  beds  cleared  of 
bedding  plants,  and  intended  for  planting  with  bulbs.  There  may  be 
wireworm,  especially  when  an  addition  of  fresh  loam  is  made  to  the 
beds,  then  £  oz.  of  mustard  dross  per  square  yard  dusted  on  and 
pointed  in  will  settle  them,  always  applying  some  time  in  advance  of 
planting  the  bulbs. 

Another  plan  for  general  purposes  is  to  scatter  on  each  square  yard 
of  bed  for  bulb  planting,  1  lb.  of  basic  slag  phosphate,  point  it  in  and 
sprinkle  on  the  turned  up  soil  4  ozs.  per  square  yard  of  kainit,  and 
leaving  for  the  rain  or  moisture  to  diffuse  into  and  through  the  soil. 
This  tells  well  on  both  fungus  pests  and  animal  depredators.  Such 
dressing  implies  lime  to  act  on  the  debris  of  the  bedding  plants  and 
other  organic  matter  in  a  dead  or  decaying  state,  while  supplying 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  magnesia,  with  not  a  few  other  elements 
essential  to  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the  bulbs.  There  is  nothing  in 
any  of  the  substances  mentioned  that  fungi  and  animals  can  “  eat  ”  to 
profit  themselves  until  they  become  organised,  and  this  organised 
material  they  must  derive  from  the  bulbous  plants.  It  is,  therefore 
an  affair  of  live  and  let  live.  The  cultivator  can  dress  his  bulb  beds 
with  manure,  iha  greener  the  worse,  and  thus  induce  disease,  not 
directly  (though  it  may  do  so),  but  indirectly,  for  even  if  it  does  not 
contain  spores  of  fungi  or  germs  of  animal  pests,  it  certainly  affords  a 
congenial  matrix  for  spores  and  eggs  present  in  the  soil,  in  which  they 
reproduce  themselves  rapidly,  and  the  organic  matter  in  the  ground 
passed  by  their  aid  and  that  of  other  organisms  into  inorganic 
elements.  They  also  take  to  the  organised  tissues  of  the  bulbs,  and 
who  will  blame  them  ?  Who  can  change  Nature  ? — G.  Abbey. 


Carnations  and  Pansies. — Now  is  the  season  when  stocks  of 
these  two  gaily1  flowered  and  uncommonly  useful  plants  are  being 
obtained.  We  received  Messrs.  Clibran’s  select  list  on  Saturday  last, 
and  we  can  recommend  all  to  obtain  this  very  complete  and  up-to-date 
little  catalogue. 


NOTES 


Weather  In  London. — The  week  has  been  agreeable  for  all 
manner  of  outdoor  exercises,  occupations,  and  pursuits.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  were  both  dose  and  warm,  but  Monday  was  cold  and  inclined 
to  be  foggy. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next  Fruit  and  Flower  Show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  24  ,h, 
jn  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  5  p.m.  A  lecture 
on  “Roses  for  Autumn  Blooms”  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  Win. 
Paul,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o’clock. 

Heath  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowie. — It  is  our  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowie,  Wooler,  a  gardener  highly  respected  in  the 
North  of  England.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
gardening  career  began  at  Chillingham,  from  whence  he  went  to 
Walton-on-Thames.  On  the  death  of  the  head  gardener  at  Chillingham 
Mr.  Bowie  was  appointed  to  his  place,  and  remained  in  this  situation 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-five  years ;  he  subsequently  became  bailiff. 

Appointments.  —  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  as  head  gardener  to 
John  Spencer,  Esq.,  Kirkwood  House,  Coatbridge,  Lanarkshire,  N.B. 
*  #  Mr.  Chas.  King,  having  retired  from  the  charge  of  The  Gardens, 
Hillingdon  House,  Uxbridge,  Mr.  W.  Wooster  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  as  head  gardener  to  Lady  Cox  at  the  above  place.  *  * 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kennedy,  as  gardener  to  H.  G.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Colny  Hall, 
Norwich.  *  *  Mr.  A.  Rowe  as  head  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Rugge 
Price,  Spring  Grove,  Riohmond,  Surrey. 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
great  show  of  British-grown  fruit  takes  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday,  October.  10th,  and  the  two  following  days.  Copies  of  the 
prize  sohedule,  with  entry  form,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster.  Intending  exhibitors  must  give  notice  in  writing  not  later 
than  Thursday,  October  3rd,  of  the  class  or  olasses  in  which  they 
propose  to  exhibit,  and  the  amount  of  space  required.  On  each  day  of 
the  show,  after  10  a.m.,  Fellows  of  the  Society,  on  showing  their  tickets 
at  the  turnstile,  will  be  admitted  to  the  Palace  free. 


Bamboos  In  Flower. — It  is  reported  that  the  Bamboo  plants 
are  flowering  simultaneously,  “  as  if  at  a  word  of  command,”  over 
an  unusually  large  area  of  Central  India.  A  much  greater  quantity 
of  seed,  which  is  used  for  food,  will  be  produced ;  next  year,  however, 
the  death  of  the  plants,  which  invariably  follows  this  act  of  flowering, 
will  have  serious  consequences.  The  Bamboo  flowers  after  a  vegetating 
period  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  and,  according  to  the 
Chinese,  the  phenomenon  only  ocours  in  a  year  when  the  rice  crop  is 
unusually  heavy,  so  that  there  may  be  compensation  for  the  dying 
down  of  this  plant  of  innumerable  uses  over  so  extensive  a  territory. 
A  similar  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  1836. 


Single  Comet  Asters. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  popularise 
the  single  form  of  the  China  Asters,  bub  the  strong  predilection 
entertained  by  gardeners  for  the  finely  developed  double  varieties 
militates  against  the  general  use  of  the  single  form  as  a  decorative 
agent.  Then  the  single  Aster  seeds  pretty  freely,  unless,  of  oourse,  the 
decaying  blossoms  are  removed.  The  head  of  bloom  is  soon  over,  as 
the  energies  of  the  plants  are  otherwise  directed  to  seed  production. 
If  the  single  Aster  becomes  popular  in  the  garden  it  will,  I  think,  be 
mainly  on  account  of  the  single  forms  of  the  Comet  type.  A  large  bed 
of  these,  such  as  I  recently  saw  in  the  trial  grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  W, 
Johnson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  Boston,  not  only  displayed  a  considerable 
extent  of  variation  in  colour,  apparently  a  much  wider  range  than  has 
hitherto  been  found  among  the  double  forms,  but  what  is  equally  of 
value,  as  great  a  variation  in  shape,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
which  may  be  said  to  display  plumed  florets.  Many  of  the  florets  are 
also  laciniated  and  feathered,  and  a  vase  of  these  arranged  with  light, 
and  appropriate  foliage  makes  a  charming  table  ornament.  The  single 
Comet  Asters  are  well  worthy  attention,  though  they  have  formidable 
rivals  in  the  fine  double  types,  which  are  not  so  formal  in  appearance  as 
the  popular  Viotoria  and  Quilled  Asters.  Some  very  attractive  varieties 
of  Comet  Asters  have  been  introduced  of  late  years. — R.  Dean. 
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Variorum. — Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  and  Prof.  Cowell,  Director  of  the  Buffalo  Botanical 
Garden,  leave  on  August  29sh  on  a  botanical  excursion  to  St.  Kitts  and 
neighbouring  islands.  They  will  be  absent  about  six  weeks.  *  * 

The  prospect  for  a  large  and  bountiful  Orange  crop  in  Florida  this  year 
is  very  promising. 

Trade  Notes. — Messrs.  Thos.  Green  &  Son,  Ltd.,  the  lawn  mower 
and  machine  makers,  &o.,  announce  that  they  have  been  honoured  with 
Royal  Warrant.  Messrs.  Green  also  announce  that  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  their  business  they  have  been  compelled  to  secure  greater 
accommodation  for  their  London  establishment,  and  to  that  end  have 
acquired  a  plot  of  land  in  Southwark  Street,  upon  which  they  have 
already  commenced  the  erection  of  new  premises,  and  they  hope  to  be 
in  occupation  of  same  by  January,  1903. 

Agricultural  Analysis. — The  Essex  Technical  Instruction  Com¬ 
mittee  have  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Notes  on  Agricultural 
Analysis,”  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond,  F.I.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Hughes.  The 
report  deals  with  the  agricultural  analysis  made  during  the  past  five 
years,  and  is  published  mainly  with  a  view  of  supplying  farmers  with 
information  upon  agricultural  materials,  and  to  supply  data  with  w  hioh 
to  compare  the  guaranteed  analyses  of  manures  and  foods  which  are 
offered  them  for  purchase.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Chelmsford 
Laboratories. 

Canadian  Trade  Index. — This  is  the  title  of  a  useful  publication 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  Toronto,  for  the  use  of  British,  French,  and 
Spanish  importers.  The  “Index”  contains  the  names  of  some  800 
leading  manufacturers  of  Canada,  and  also  contains  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  leading  export  manufactures  of  Canada.  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Canadian  section,  Glasgow  Exhibition,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  a  oopy  of  this  book  free  of  charge  to  merchants  interested  in 
Canadian  manufactures,  and  also  offers  to  answer  any  inquiries  relative 
to  goods  that  may  not  be  specified  in  this  publication. 

Delightful  Nectarines, — Sweetmeats  in  the  windows  of  con¬ 
fectioners,  and  fruits  upon  the  barrows  of  the  street  costers,  are  two 
objects  for  which  the  average  boy  or  girl  consistently  yearn,  and  their 
elders  are  not  less  disposed  to  gratify  the  palate  with  saccharine 
condiments  and  fruits  in  their  season.  We,  at  least,  are  always  pleased 
to  partake  of  good  fruit,  and  on  Friday  last  had  the  gratification  of 
tasting  some  of  the  finest  Nectarines  that  it  is  possible  to  receive.  A 
boxful  came  from  Mr.  G.  Carpenter  of  West  Hall,  Byfleet,  and  if  these 
Nectarines  were  from  the  open  air,  as  his  Peaches  were,  then  his 
garden  must  be  favourably  situated,  and  his  trees  indeed  well  looked 
after. 

Sir  George  Douglas  on  Horticulture. —  Sir  George  Douglas, 
Bart.,  of  Springwood  Park,  presided  a  day  or  two  ago  at  the  dinner 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  show  of  Kelso  Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  he  is  president.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  “  Horticulture,  and 
Prosperity  to  Kelso  Horticultural  Society,”  the  chairman  said  there 
was  one  point  in  particular  in  which  he  thought  many  gardeners  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  That  point  was  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  blending,  harmonising  of  colours  in  the  bedded-out  flower  garden . 
He  did  not  think,  for  instanoe,  that  it  was  sufficiently  reoognised  or 
realised  in  the  profession  that  in  this  respect  every  gardener  who  in 
May  sets  out  and  plants  a  flower  plot  was  in  truth  an  artist,  wielding  a 
painter’s  palette  of  prismatio  brilliancy.  Only  that  the  means  at  his 
disposal  far  transoended  those  employed  by  any  artist,  for  the  gardener 
painted  with  no  dim  concooted  pigments,  but  with  living  light  of  the 
all-glorious  sun.  With  such  resources  at  command,  did  it  not  behove 
him  to  study  attentively  the  attributes  and  relations  of  oolours,  the 
blending  and  modification,  the  enhancing  or  setting  off,  by  contrast  or 
by  shading,  of  the  primary  or  subsidiary  hues  ?  It  had  only  onoe  or 
twice,  or  at  most  five  or  six  times,  been  his  fortune  to  meet  with  a 
gardener  who  seemed  to  him  to  have  a  very  Btrong  or  just  notion  of 
what  he  might  call  a  flower’s  colour  value  ;  whilst  when  he  remembered 
the  numbers  of  gardens  he  had  visited,  where  the  gardener’s  views  of 
colour  harmony  seemed  to  be  limited  to  one  trite  and  haokneyed  chord 
of  scarlet  Geranium,  blue  Lobelia,  yellow  Calceolaria,  he  felt  inclined  to 
blush  as  red  as  Lobelia  cardinalis,  or  at  least  as  Yallota  purpurea. 
In  conclusion,  he  exhorted  them  to  apply  some  part  of  their  time  and 
ability  to  the  study  of  novelty  and  harmony  in  the  blending  of  flower 
colours. 


Pear-scab  Fungus. — Attention  is  called  to  preventive  measures 
against  the  above,  that  are  given  in  answer  to  a  query  on  page  279. 

Shrub  with  Pendent,  Carmine  Coloured  Fruits. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  from  Harborne,  Birmingham,  sends  a  shoot  for  identification. 
Names  and  addresses  should  always  aooompany  specimens.  The  shoot 
is  that  of  Euonymus  latifolius,  bearing  its  fine  orimson  fruit  in  long, 
drooping,  axillary  clusters.  Only  when  the  male  and  female  plants  of 
Euonymus  are  in  juxtaposition  can  fertile  fruits,  or  seeds  at  all,  be 
produced. 

A  Cannibal  Tree. — Tropical  trees  often  commit  strange  freaks, 
owing  to  the  vigour  of  their  growth  under  the  hot  sun  and  moist  air, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  a  more  curious  case  than  that  of  a  mahogany 
log  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  which,  on  being  cut  up,  was  found  to 
contain  another  log,  or  rather,  trunk,  with  the  bark  on  it,  18  inches  in 
diameter,  inside.  Nor  is  that  all ;  the  seoond  trunk  enclosed  a  third 
stem,  a  mere  sapling  with  a  diameter  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Both  of  the  two  inner  stems  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  log.  The 
question  is,  How  did  the  main  tree  swallow  up  the  two  smaller  ones  as 
a  snake  swallows  his  weaker  brethren  ? 

Wasps  and  Hornets. — One  of  Bryant  &  May’s  “  Royal  Wax 
Vesta”  boxes  came  to  us  on  Saturday  last.  We  rather  cautiously  opened 
the  consignment,  this  being  the  season  when  “  these  nasty,  crawling 
things  ”  reach  us  in  greatest  numbers.  It  was  well  for  us  too,  for  the 
box  contained  a  bevy  of  wasps  and  hornets,  happily,  dazed  and 
harmless.  A  letter  within  stated  that  “  herewith  are  sent  several 
specimens  of  hornets  and  wasps  taken  out  of  the  same  nest,  which  was 
as  large  as  a  football.  Is  it  not  unusual  to  find  them  together  ? 

C.  0.  Ellison.  To  this  we  can  reply  that  it  is  assuredly  unusual, 
and  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  J.  R.  S.  Clifford  remarks  that  he 
“  has  never  known  or  heard  of  an  instance  where  they  ocoupied  the 
same  nests ;  their  habits  are  so  different  in  several  particulars.”  Yet 
the  box  sent  to  us  contained  both  wasps  and  hornets.  Are  there  other 
oases  known  ? 

Degal  Notes  :  Did  the  Trees  Overlap  ? — James  Lord,  green¬ 
grocer,  of  Kirkley,  was  charged  with  maliciously  damaging  a  Poplar 
tree,  to  the  value  of  Is.,  the  property  of  Geo.  R.  Manning,  engineer, 
at  Kirkley.  Mr.  E.  J.  Blake  defended.  The  prosecutor  said  he  had 
a  house  and  garden  in  Kirkley  Park  Road,  adjoining  some  property 
belonging  to  the  defendant.  Witness  planted  some  Poplar  trees,  and 
found  that  out  of  fifty,  thirty-five  had  been  damaged.  The  centre 
shoot  had  been  cut.  The  trees  did  not  overhang  the  defendant’s 
land,  as  they  always  grew  upright.  Witness  saw  the  defendant 
deliberately  put  his  hand  through  the  fence  and  cut  off  part  of  the 
centre  stem.  He  told  Lord  he  had  no  objection  to  his  cutting  any 
of  the  trees  which  overlapped  his  fences.  Sergeant  Ruffles  said  he 
saw  the  Poplar  trees  in  the  last  witness’s  garden.  There  was  a  strong 
wind  blowing  at  the  time,  and  only  a  piece  of  a  tree,  measuring  about 
4  inohes,  overlapped  the  defendant’s  property.  The  centre  stem  was 
quite  6  inches  from  the  fence.  The  defendant  was  sworn,  and  said  he 
cut  off  part  of  a  tree  which  overlapped  his  garden.  He  did  not  break 
the  stem  off.  After  some  discussion  the  magistrates  retired,  and  upon 
their  return  fined  defendant  2s.,  Is.  for  the  damage  done,  and  7s.  costs. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Cblswlck. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  showers  on  the  8th  and  11th,  the 
weather  during  the  week  has  been  dry  and  very  dull. 
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CARDEN,  GLEANINGS 


Sunflowers. — A  Sunflower  13  feet  11^  inches  high,  with  a  flower 
12  inohes  across,  and  leaves  221  inohes  across,  and  the  stem  7J  inches 
round,  is  surely  a  giant  of  its  kind. 

Freesla  refracta  alba. — There  is  no  call  for  remarks  regarding 
this  most  lovely  and  odorous  of  spring  bulbous  flowers.  To  look  at  the 
tastefully  arranged  vases  of  the  pure  white  flowers  in  the  illustration  on 
page  272,  from  the  Wordsley  firm,  is  enough  to  cause  one  to  envy  all 
who  can  so  successfully  grow  and  arrange  this  incomparable  flower. 
In  some  parts  of  Devonshire  Freesias  are  cultivated  in  the  open  air. 
They  are  chiefly  grown  for  early  forcing,  however,  and  can  be  had 
before  Christmas.  The  bulbs  must  be  potted  in  August  for  such  early 
work. 

Erythronlum  revolutum  Pink  Beauty. — Though  the  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violets  are  panegyrised  at  great  length  all  the  year  round,  their 
culture  does  not  meet  with  such  support  as  that  of  the  true  Violets — 
varieties  of  V.  odorata.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the  Erythroniums 
require  to  be  planted  4  or  5  inohes  deep  at  the  very  least.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Mr.  William  Barr  in  his  nursery  at  Long  Ditton. 
His  firm  are  now  offering  the  variety  Pink  Beauty,  one  of  their 
illustrations  cf  which  appears  on  page  268.  It  is  a  profuse  bloomer, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  colour  that  has  so  far  been  introduced. 
“  The  flowers  are  large  with  gracefully  reflexing  petals,  the  colour  a 
delicate  pink  with  a  central  zone  of  gold.”  The  Dog’s-tooth  Violet 
delights  in  moist  soil  and  shade. 


Narcissus  maximus  and  N.  Jobnstonl  Queen  of  Spain. — 

Here  we  have  two  of  the  most  useful  Daffodils  it  is  possible  to  select, 
and  two,  fortunately,  that  are  very  much  in  favour.  The  former  is 
useful  either  for  foroing  in  pots,  for  growing  in  the  grass  by  the 
thousand,  or  equally  for  cut  flower  purposes  in  open  beds.  Both  are 
yellow  trumpet  Daffodils.  We  always  regard  the  latter  as  one  of  a 
half  dozen  that  are  peerless  in  beauty  compared  against  any  other 
variety  of  the  genus.  The  reflexed  perianth  lends  surpassing  grace  and 
piquancy  to  this  variety,  and  also  to  the  King  of  Spain.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  cross  the  ordinary  trumpet  Daffodils  and  others  with  these 
two  reflexed  varieties,  but  they  seem  not  to  be  fertile,  at  least  no 
success  has  rewarded  hybridisers  as  yet.  The  dwarf  N.  oyclamineus 
gives  hopes  of  transmitting  the  reflexed  perianth  character,  from  trials 
that  have  already  been  made  with  it.  The  two  varieties  we  name  are 
figured  on  page  274,  from  blocks  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  of  Norwood. 


lilllum  auratum  :  a  Flue  Example. — In  the  terrace  garden  of 
Captain  Pentreath,  Aubrey  Villa,  Penzance,  a  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a 
plant  of  the  above  with  three  spikes,  bearing  112  nearly  all  fully 
expanded  blooms,  on  stems  10  feet  2  inohes  in  height,  and  3  inohes 
in  circumference.  These  are  from  a  single  bulb  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1897.  This  appears  to  be  quite  a  distinot  variety ;  the  individual 
blooms  are  in  character  with  the  growth,  being  very  fine  and  beautifully 
marked.  A  plant  just  below  this  one,  and  planted  at  the  same  time, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  Morab  Gardens,  close 
by,  are  very  attractive,  and  just  now  are  at  their  best.  Noticeable 
are  the  huge  bushes  of  Hydrangea  Hortensia,  with  their  pale  blue  and 
pink  blossoms ;  also  very  attractive  and  novel  were  smaller  plants, 
li  foot  in  height,  and  bearing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  blooms,  used  as 
a  bordering  to  a  shrubbery.  Six  Tree  Ferns,  Dicksonia  antarctioa,  with 
8  feet  stems,  and  plunged  in  tubs,  in  a  semicirole  under  the  shade  of 
some  Elms,  gave  evidenoe  from  their  luxuriant  growth  and  fresh 
appearance  that  they  were  perfectly  at  home.  The  New  Zealand 
Flax,  Phormium  tenax,  as  also  its  variegated  form  ;  Dracaenas  australis 
and  indivisa,  were  conspicuous  examples  amongst  many  other  half-hardy 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  which  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
make  these  gardens  so  novel  and  interesting.  In  and  around  Penzance 
are  to  be  found  many  of  the  half-hardy  trees  and  shrubs  met  with 
in  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  in  most  instances  have  a  decided  freshness 
and  more  luxurious  appearance  than  on  the  islands.  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  shelter  and  protection  afforded  by  the  villas  or 
otherwise  to  which  the  garden  plots  are  attached.  Particularly  fine 
and  effective  are  the  Fuchsias,  especially  so  the  white  petalled  forms. 
— J.  Adsten. 


Freesias. — These  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  are  received. 
They  may  either  be  grown  in  pots  (four  or  five  bulbs  in  a  4-inch 
pot)  or  in  shallow  boxes.  No  covering  of  the  pots  or  the  bench  is 
neoessary  after  the  bulbs  are  planted.  Keep  them  as  near  the  glass 
as  is  convenient,  water  sparingly  until  growth  starts  freely,  and  avoid 
a  high  temperature. 

Galanthus  Whlttalll  (Snowdrop). — It  is  not  often  that  we 
specially  illustrate  a  species  of  Snowdrop  as  we  do  on  page  276  of  the 
present  issue.  This  species  (at  least  we  will  call  it  a  true  species) 
created  more  than  usual  interest  when  it  was  shown  in  the  Drill  Hall 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  spring. 
As  will  be  seen  on  referring  to  the  illustration,  the  foliage  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  broad  and  vigorous,  and  is  coloured  a  rich  glaucous  green,  a 
point  in  its  favour.  The  flowers  themselves  are  bold  and  handsome, 
and  when  fully  expanded  they  are  very  beautiful  indeed.  Its  size  and 
general  characteristics  render  it  at  once  distinctive,  and  an  advance, 
in  this  respect,  upon  nearly  all  other  Snowdrops  except,  perhaps, 
G.  Ikarim.  It  is  recommended  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  for  naturalising 
in  the  grass,  or  for  borders. 

Narcissi  Stella  superba. — On  another  cage  we  are  provided  with 
a  very  true  illustration  of  that  most  beautiful  Narcissus  named  Stella 
superba,  as  photographed  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest 
Narcissus  in  its  seotion,  namely,  the  Incomparabilis,  under  which  are 
also  the  well-known  Gloria  Mundi,  Frank  Miles,  Cynosure,  Gwyther, 
Lucifer,  Mabel  Cowan,  and  others.  We  have  often  observed  how 
strangers,  admiring  a  group  or  collection  of  Narcissus  at  shows,  have 
almost  unfailingly  been  specially  attracted  to  N.  Stella  superba,  6ven 
when  this  variety  has  been  huddled  amidst  numerous  others.  There  is 
the  older  type,  named  simply  Narcissus  stella,  but  the  variety  from  it 
is  greatly  its  superior,  with  flowers  more  than  twioe  as  large.  The 
perianth  is  clear  white,  and  spreading ;  the  cup  is  a  beautiful  showy 
yellow.  Each  flower  is  held  up  on  long  stems,  a  merit  which  all  who 
require  cut  flowers  for  decoration  will  appreciate. 

Xlllum  nepalense. — A  very  fine  form  of  this  interesting  Lily  is 
at  the  present  time  flowering  in  the  Himalayan  house  at  Kew.  As 
in  L.  Lowi,  a  great  difference  oocurs  in  the  size  and  marking  of  the 
flowers.  In  the  plant  under  notice  the  flowers  are  5  inohes  across  with 
reflexed  perianth,  the  tips  of  the  segments  are  greenish-yellow,  the 
remainder  being  very  deep  purple,  almost  black.  In  addition  to  this 
species  being  of  recent  introduction,  and  it  not  having  had  time  to 
become  well  known,  its  soarcity  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  its  being 
rather  a  difficult  one  to  keep  from  year  to  year.  Planted  in  a  border 
indoors  of  very  sandy  peat  and  loam  in  small  groups  among  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  as  at  Kew,  it  stands  a  much  better  chance  than  when  grown 
in  pots,  as  evidenced  by  the  sturdier  growth  and  finer  flowers.  The 
specimens  at  Kew  are  now  flowering  for  the  seoond,  and  in  some  cases 
third  time  in  succession  without  being  disturbed,  and  each  time  the 
growth  has  been  stronger  and  the  flowers  better  than  the  previous  year. 
The  same  thing  can  also  be  said  of  other  species,  sulphureum  and 
auratum  being  good  oases  for  illustration. — W.  D. 

Strawberries  In  Pots. —  Watering  the  plants  must  not  be 
neglected,  but  they  are  seriously  injured  by  continued  needless 
watering.  The  varieties  intended  for  early  forcing  should  soon  be 
given  the  protection  of  frames,  only  using  the  lights  in  frosty  weather 
and  to  throw  off  heavy  rains  and  snow,  ventilating  freely  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  withdrawing  the  lights  when  fair,  and  when  wet  tilting 
them.  Any  plants  that  have  the  soil  very  wet,  and  remain  so  for  some 
time  without  watering,  should  have  the  watering  seen  to.  The  crowns 
are  often  too  numerous,  not  on  La  Grosse  Suoree,  but  on  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury,  and  some  other  varieties.  Where  a  number  of 
orowns  duster  round  the  central  one,  remove  the  small  ones  sideways 
with  a  wedge-like  piece  of  wood  without  injuring  the  central  crown  or 
crowns,  or  the  leaves.  This  will  concentrate  all  the  vigour  of  the 
plant  in  the  chief  orown  or  orowns,  and  though  there  will  be  fewer 
trusses  of  bloom  there  is  no  need  to  fear  a  deficiency  of  crop.  There 
is  nothing  like  a  loose  surface  for  Strawberries  in  pots,  which  prevents 
the  soil  leaving  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  admits  of  the  water  passing 
evenly  through  the  ball,  moistening  the  soil  thoroughly.  A  little  dried 
cow  manure  or  horse  droppings  rubbed  through  a  i-inoh  sieve 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  pots  will  keep  all  right  there.  Remove  all 
runners  as  they  appear,  also  weeds,  and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to 
suffer  for  want  of  room,  giving  them  plenty  of  spaoe  for  the  ful 
exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air,  which  is  essential  to  a  steady 
growth,  and  plump  well-developed  crowns. — G.  A. 
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Attractive  Bulbs  for  Beds. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 


“Hebe  awa’,  Thebe  awa’.” 


Displays  of  flowering  bulbs  in  flower  beds  in  spring  are  features 
worthy  of  extended  attention,  as  suitable  bulbs  of  various  species  may 
now  be  obtained  cheaply,  and  of  good,  reliable  quality.  The  beds 
must  necessarily  be  prepared  and  planted  in  autumn,  as  an  early  start 
in  rooting  while  the  tops  remain  dormant  for  a  time  goes  a  long  way 
towards  success.  Bulbs  in  general  only  have  a  limited  time  during 
which  they  bloom,  and  in  that  brief  period  most  of  them  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive.  Hyacinths  may  be  mentioned  first,  because  for  a 
gorgeous  display  of  stately  spikes  nothing  can  surpass  them,  but  they 
are  naturally  stiff  and  heavy  in  appearance,  and  unfit  for  use  as  cut 
blooms.  The  beds  may  be  .  filled  with  rei,  white,  and  blue  varieties 
separately  or  in  mixture.  Reds  vary  in  shade,  also  the  blues,  while 
some  whites  are  purer  than  others. 

Among  blues,  select  Charles  Dickens,  Czar  Peter,  Baron  Van  Tuyll, 
and  Marie;  in  reds,  Amy,  Belle  Quirine,  Gertrude, and  Norma  ;  whites 
may  be  represented  by  Alba  maxima,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Grand 
Vedette,  Queen  Victoria,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Grandeur  a  Merveille.  The 
singles  are  in  all  cases  the  best  to  cultivate  in  beds,  the  doubles  as  a 
rule  not  being  nearly  so  attractive.  I  advocate  planting  beds,  whether 


Tulips  at  Long  Ditton. 

It  necessitates  some  power  of  imagination  to  revivify  in  the  mind 
at  this  season  the  impressions  of  magnificent  splendour  and  the 
reverberating  glow  of  that  indescribable  brilliance  which  fields  of  Tulip 
flowers  unfold  in  the  sunshine  of  May.  Yet,  looking  back,  the  period 
of  intervening  time  since  these  beautiful  flowers  vanished  last  from 
sight  is  but  like  a  night  and  a  day  somewhat  extended. 

And  here  we  are  at  the  opening  of  another  season,  one  that  might 
in  a  sense  be  called  the  gardener’s  premier  spring;  his  second  spring 
follows  winter !  While  Tulips  are  being  chosen  and  shortly  to  be 
planted,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  present  a  few  discursive  notes  taken 
on  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons’  sunny  grounds  at  Long  Ditton,  Surrey, 
in  May  last. 


Darwin  Tulips. 

included  all  the  Tulips  that  suooeed  the  early 


In  this  section  are 
ones  most  commonly  grown  for  bedding  purposes, 
gained  extraordinary  in  popularity  since  the  public 
taken  to  culti¬ 
vate  Tulips;  and 
perhaps  the 
true  breeders  of 
the  Florist  have 
1  o  b  t  thereby. 

The  Darwins 
are  mostly  self- 
coloured  Tulips, 
upheld  on  very 
lengthy  stalks, 
and  possess 
great  vigour. 

Some  of  the 
varieties 
follows  : 
a  most 
Tulip, 
cerise, 
with 


Darwins  have 
at  large  have 


best 
are  as 
Glow, 
lovely 
coloured 
toned 
plum  ;  Dorothy, 
which  resem¬ 
bles  Phyllis, 
the  latter  being 
a  r  o  s  y-1  i  1  a  c 
shaded  with 
mauve;  Maid- 
e  n’s  Blush 
(Krelage)  is  a 
beautiful  rosy 
blush  variety, 
becoming  well 
known  and  al¬ 
ways  admired. 

Then,  again, 

Fannypossesses 

an  elegant  form,  and  is  large,  being  coloured  a  charming  rosy  peach  ; 
Larton  resembles  Maiden’s  Blush.  One  of  the  handsomest  and  grandest 
of  the  deep  crimson  sorts  is  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Cordelia  is  a  deep 
amaranth  on  the  outside  and  plum  colour  within,  standing  2  feet 
high.  The  variety  G.  F.  Wilson  presents  nice  cup-shaped  flowers  on 
tall  stalks  ;  the  colour  is  rosy  crimson  with  a  dark  base.  In  The  Bride 
the  grower  has  a  pale  rose  Tulip  of  great  sweetness.  Pride  of 
Haarlem  is  another  very  tall  Darwin  variety,  most  brilliant  in  colour, 
to  wit,  a  combination  of  soarlet  vermilion  ;  this  is  of  the  best  that 
could  be  chosen.  May  Queen  is  specially  recommended  as  a  useful  and 
good  outdoor  Tulip;  the  colour  is  soft  rose.  Edouard  Andre  has  very 
large,  bold,  open  flowers  of  grand  shape,  and  are  rose-purple  coloured. 

In  Circe  the  grower  has  a  peculiar  lavender-lilac  bloom.  Queen  of 
Roses,  rosy  crimson,  and  Loveliness,  satiny  rose,  are  two  gems  that 
greatly  please  the  connoisseur.  Auber  may  be  described  a  s  a  rich 
mahogany-red,  but  that  is  an  uncommon  combination,  and  perhaps 
purplish  maroon  will  better  convey  an  idea  of  the  shade.  Pygmalion  .s 
a  new  variety,  lilac  mauve  in  colour ;  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  of  medium  height 
with  strong  and  good  flowers,  is  violet- purple.  B  t  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  go  on  in  this  catalogue  style,  especially  when  a  real 
catalogue  can  always  he  had  from  the  Messrs.  Barr  by  asking  them.  I 
will  name  just  a  few  others,  and  these  are  Sultan,  Mrs.  Krelage,  Van 
Poortvliet,  Violet  Queen,  Dorders,  and  Theodore  Jorisen.  All  of  the 
foregoing  are  distinot  and  beautiful. 

The  Parrot  Tulips  were  also  growing  robustly  in  beds  and  open-air 
borders  at  Long  Ditton.  For  their  grotesque  shapes,  laciniated  as  their 
petals  are,  and  the  wonderful  bizarre  splashes  and  combinations  of  the 
most  brilliant  colours  shown  off  by  them,  one  might  plead  in  their 
favour.  In  beds,  where  gardens  are  warm  and  sunny,  they  always 
furnish  a  feature  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest. 

Messrs.  Barr  have  also  a  varied  selection  of  Tulips  with  variegated 


leaves.  When  the  leaves  are  unmistakeably  variegated  it  adds  a 
little  to  their  oharm.  The  species  of  Tulips  are  all  but  unknown 
throughout  the  provinces.  What  flower  in  April  or  May  is  more 
glorious  than  Tulipa  Greigi  or  T.  retroflexa  ?  Others  that  are  almost 
equally  glorious  include  Clusiana,  Eichleri,  Catalini,  and  suaveolens. 
Many  of  the  Cottage  Tulips  are  likewise  conspicuously  brilliant, 
as,  for  instance,  Bouton  d’Or,  billietiana,  Didieri,  Haageri,  La  Mer¬ 
veille,  maorospila,  superbly  fine ;  Mrs.  Moon,  also  exquisite,  and  is, 
moreover,  rare;  elegans  alba,  Faerie  Queen,  Firebrand,  Gesneriana 
spathulata,  together  with  fulgens,  flava,  and  many  that  I  must 
perforce  omit  to  name,  let  alone  describe. 


Double  Tulips. 

The  double-flowered  Tulips  are  not  more  suitable  for  cutting  than 
t  he  single  varieties,  but  they  certainly  stand  longer  without  shedding 
their  petals.  Some  of  them  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  as,  for  example, 
El  Toreador,  La  Parfaite,  La  Grandesse,  rosea  perfeota,  and  William  III. 
These  are  specially  beautiful.  We  have  also  Murillo,  one  of  the  most 
charmingly  sweet  of  them  all ;  Rex  rubrorum,  Imperator  rubrorum, 
Couronne  de  Cerise,  alba  maxima,  La  Candeur,  L’Innocenoe,  Rose  blanche, 
Tournesol,  Tournesol  Yellow,  Salvator  rosa,  Vuurbaak,  and  others.  All 
of  these  are  brilliant  and  handsome  double  Tulips.  The  Messrs.  Barr 

provide  a  list 
of  Tulips,  ar. 
ranged  accord- 
ing  to  the 
harmonies  and 
effectiveness  of 
their  colours  for 
bedding.  The 
varieties  are 
single,  and  are 
as  follows  : — 
Princess  Mari¬ 
anne,  O  p  h  i  r 
d’Or  and  Wou- 
verman ;  Potte- 
bakker  White 
and  Chrysolora; 
Prince  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  President 
Lincoln  and 
Chry  sol  ora  ; 
Rose  Grisdeline 
and  Princess 
Marianne ;  Pot- 
tebakker  Yel¬ 
low  and  Thomas 
Moore ;  Chryso¬ 
lora  andDusart; 
Princess  Ida 
and  Rosamundi; 
Duchesse  de 
Parma  and  Fa- 
biola  ;  Rosa- 

ERYTHRONIUM  REVOLUTUM.  (See  page  267.).  mundi  and  Rose 

Superbe  ;  Cou- 
leur  Cardinal 

makes  a  grand  show  bedded  by  itself,  but  Snowdrift  goes  well  with  it ; 
Keizerskroon  makes  a  fine  bed  with  Queen  Victoria  as  an  outside 
border. — Wandering  Willie. 
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large  or  small,  of  one 
colour  only.  The 
bulbs  can  be  planted 
in  October,  well  dig¬ 
ging  but  not  too 
freely  manuring  the 
beds. 

Narcissi  take  rank 
as  the  best  of  all 
bulbs  for  bedding  dis¬ 
plays.  They  not  only 
make  an  imposing 
and  attractive  feature 
in  the  garden,  but 
the  blooms  c  n  be 
cut  and  employed  lor 
various  decorative 
purposes  in  embellish¬ 
ing  vases,  bowls,  and 
glasses  indoors.  In 
the  beds  the  blooms 
have  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance, 
while  when  cut,  with 
a  little  of  their  own 
foliage  arranged  with 
them,  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  useful.  Beds 
occupied  solely  with 
any  of  the  following 
varieties  are  specially 
good  : — Golden  Spur, 
Johnstoni,  Queen  of 
Spain,  m  a  x  i  m  u  s, 
Bicolor  Empress,  Bi¬ 
color  Horsfieldi,  W.  P. 
Milner,  Incompara- 
bilis  Sir  Watkin  and 
•Queen  Bess,  LeedBi 
Mrs.  Langtry  and 
Minnie  Hume,  Nel¬ 
son  i  Mrs.  Backhouse, 
Burbidgei  John  Bain, 
and  Poeticus  Poet- 
arum.  A  bed  of  the 
double  English  Daffo¬ 
dil  may  be  planted, 
but  it  is  ready  the 
best  to  plant  the 
choicer  varieties  in 
beds  and  leave  the 
commoner  sorts  for 
wild  positions. 

Tulips  may  be  used 
freely  in  beds.  They 
are  later  in  blooming 
than  Hyacinths  and 
the  majority  of  Nar¬ 
cissi,  but  they  make 
a  specially  welcome 
feature  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  the 
blooms,  like  Narcissi, 
are  useful  in  the 
flower  bowls  for 
general  decoration  in¬ 
doors.  Place  the  bulbs 
4-  to  6  inches  apart 
in  deeply  dug  beds, 
using  one  colour  only, 
or  several  in  combi¬ 
nation.  The  following 
are  varieties  which 
bloom  at  about  the 
same  time,  all  being 
single: — Artus,  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet;  Bacchus, 
dark  scarlet ;  Golden 
Standard,  scarlet, 
flaked  yellow;  Keizers 
Kroon,  scarlet  and 
yellow  ;  Li  Heine, 
White  Swan,  Comte 
de  Mirabeau,  pure 


NARCISSUS  STELL1  SUPERB  A.  (See  iage2J7.) 


white  ;  Canary  Bird, 

<  ’hrysolora,  Yellow 
Prince,  yellow;  Cot¬ 
tage  Maid,  white  and 
rose  ;  Couleur  Pon¬ 
ceau,  crimson  and 
white ;  Silver  Stan¬ 
dard,  crimson  and 
white  ;  Proserpine, 
salmon  pink;  ThomaB 
Moore,  apricot  ;  and 
Van  der  Neer,  pur* 
plish  violet. 

Crocuses  for  beds 
need  only  be  employed 
as  edging  in  broad 
or  narrow  bands  or 
single  lines.  In  the 
latter  case  the  bulbs 
may  be  planted  per¬ 
manently  close  to  the 
i  dge  of  bed,  where 
they  need  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  digging  the 
beds.  The  yellow, 
blue,  white  and 
striped,  are  the  best  in 
a  general  way,  though 
some  may  prefer  the 
named  varieties.  For 
small  beds  the  spaces 
can  be  filled  with 
S cilia  siberica  or  S. 
prsecox,  both  bearing 
rich  blue  flowers. 
Similarly  can  jbe  em¬ 
ployed  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae  (Glory  of  the 
Snow)  which  has  blue 
flowers  with  a  white 
centre.  They  are  all 
dwarf  growers.  The 
spikes  of  flowers  are 
small,  but  a  mass  of 
them  produces  a 
lovely  effect.  Beds, 
too,  may  be  filled  with 
Anemones  in  October, 
following  with  another 
batch  in  March. 
Piant  Ranunculus  in 
February. — S. 

[Bulbs  In  Shrub¬ 
beries.  —  A  grand 
effect  may  be  produced 
from  March  to  May 
with  Daffodils  alone. 
Hyacinths  may  be 
employed  in  limited 
quantity  unless  they 
are  specially  required, 
in  which  case  the 
choice  named  varie¬ 
ties  may  be  grown. 
An  attractive  display 
may  be  had  with 
masses  of  separate 
coloured  Hyacinths, 
employing  the  (three 
principal  colours — red, 
white,  and  blue.  The 
bulbs  of  these  are 
cheap,  and  may  re¬ 
main  some  time  in  the 
ground,  throwing  up 
blooms  annually.  In 
growing  Tulips  in 
these  positions  the 
test  are  those  known 
as  May  -  flowering 
Tulips,  which  include 
Parrots  and  Darwins. 
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Autumn  Sown  Sweet  Peas. 


Several  notes  have  appeared  on  this  subject.  To  those  living  in  the 
southern  counties  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  about  sowing  in  pots,  as 
in  ordinary  winters  they  will  stand  out  all  right.  I  sowed  four  short 
rows  on  September  19th,  1900,  on  well  trenched  ground,  and  the  result 
was  well  worth  the  extra  trouble;  we  had  finer  flowers,  earlier,  and 
more  of  them. — R.  I. 


Large  Pears. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  unnaturally  large  Pears  are  not  so  fully 
flavoured  as  those  of  a  natural  size.  In  Guernsey  we  Were  told  by  the 
Chaumontel  growers  that  those  weighing  from  10  to  15  ozs.  were 
much  superior  in  flavour  to  those  of  much  larger  size.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Gooseberry,  and  probably  with  all  other  fruits.  The  pampered 
show  Gooseberries  of  Lancashire  are  infinitely  inferior  in  flavour,  not 
only  to  the  fruit  of  the  smaller-fruited  varieties,  but  to  unbloated 
specimens  of  the  same  variety.  The  bloated  berries  have  been  unable 
to  elaborate  all  the  sap  forced  into  them,  and,  therefore,  its  watery 
constituents  predominate  ;  for  ripening  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
converting  the  watery  and  gummy  parts  of  the  sap  into  sugar  and 
aroma. — N. 

- - 


Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examinations. 

Several  of  your  correspondents  have  referred  to  the  above,  and 
hoping  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  I  send  an  analysis  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  lists,  which  will  enable  us  to  see  some¬ 
thing  interesting  in  connection  with  the  candidates  who,  for  convenience 
of  reference,  are  classified  as  under  : — 
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O  Co 
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m  ^ 

85 

EH 

Private  study  candidates,  mostly  gardeners 

and  including-  Mr.  Browne’s  class  of  15  ... 

31 

...  40 

...  15 

..  86 

Horticultural  College,  Swanley . 

33 

...  11 

...  2 

..  46 

Essex  County  School  of  Horticulture . 

8 

...  7 

— 

..  15 

Reading  and  Lady  Warwick’s  Hostel . 

11 

...  3 

...  1 

..  15 

Oxford  City  Technical  School . 

7 

...  6 

...  2 

..  15 

Holmes  Chapel  Horticultural  School . 

3 

...  10 

...  1 

..  14 

Other  schools  and  institutes  . 

8 

...  2 

....  2 

..  12 

Reading  College  . 

5 

2 

...  1 

..  8 

Staffs.  County  Technical  Schools  . 

3 

...  4 

...  1 

..  8 

109 

...  85 

...  25 

..  219 

Failed . 

..  6 

Total . 

..  225 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  candidates  from  the 
various  public  institutions  were  gardeners  who  had  been  allotted  to 
these  centres  for  examination  purposes,  as  in  the  writer’s  experience 
one  fruit  farmer  of  some  standing  helped  to  swell  the  first  olass  list  of 
the  college  chosen  as  his  centre  some  time  ago. 

As  the  private  candidates  form  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  total,  it  is 
evident  the  vague  general  impression  that  these  examinations  are 
attended  solely  by  amateurs  is  not  quite  correct,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  the  ruling  powers  realise  how  greatly  they  may  help 
professional  gardeners  in  their  home  reading  and  self-improvement 
some  steps  will  be  taken  to  held  the  examinations  earlier,  and  not,  as 
now,  in  the  busiest  time  of  the  whole  year.  At  Lady  Day  so  many 
promotions  and  ohanges  take  place  that  comparatively  large  numbers 
of  gardeners  find  themselves  heavily  handicapped  by  the  date,  if  not 
entirely  prevented  from  attending  the  examination,  and  as  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  gardeners  are  the  ones  to  obtain  promotion,  one  grave 
result  is  that  discredit  is  brought  on  this  part  of  the  society’s  work.  To 
students  who  have  heen  going  through  a  two-years  course  at  a  college 
or  school  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  examination  be  held  in 
February  or  in  April.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  staff  and  clerical 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  needed  improvement,  but  luckily  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  progressing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
financially ;  and  as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  we  do  not  despair 
of  finding  the  society  helping  practical  gardeners  in  this  direction 
before  long.  When  they  do  so,  the  examinations  will  begin  to  rank 


with  those  of  other  large  and  influential  societies,  and  the  power  and 
nfluenoe  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sooiety  will  be  correspondingly 
increased. — Practice  with  Science. 


Seedling  Briers. 

In  answer  to  “  R.  W.,”  one  may  answer,  “  Yes,  it  is  usual  for  seedling 
Brier  stocks  to  be  as  uncomfortable  and  unsatisfactory  as  he  describes 
them  to  be.”  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  he  should  give  them  up,  as 
most  rosarians  have  done  before  him ;  but  why  he  should  fall  back  on 
the  Manetti  instead  of  on  the  most  popular  and  well-known  stock,  the 
Brier  cutting,  which  has  for  the  last  dozen  years  at  least,  by  general 
consent  been  awarded  the  first  place  among  dwarf  Rose  stocks,  it  is 
hard  to  say. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


Melon  Little  Heatl}. 

I,  like  many  others,  have  grown  Little  Heath  Melon  in  frames  for 
years,  and  can  speak  in  its  favour.  I  have  an  old  brick  pit  with  three 
lights,  4  feet  wide  and  5  feet  lone..  After  being  planted  with  Potatoes, 
which  I  lifted  the  last  week  of  March,  I  just  shook  up  the  bed,  which 
consisted  of  leaves,  and  then  mixing  some  short  horse  dung  to  start  the 
heat  again,  I  put  in  a  bushel  'of  soil  under  each  light,  and  no  more, 
consisting  of  three  parts  good  loam  two  years  old,  and  one  part  of  cow 
dung  put  in  a  heap  two  years  ago.  I  then  planted  the  Melons,  which 
were  strong,  one  under  each  light.  The  plants  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  a  48-sized  pot,  and  potted  singly  as  soon  as  the  first  rough  leaf 
was  produced ;  after  planting  they  grew  such  healthy  dark  green 
foliage,  that  my  gardening  friends  told  me  I  should  have  nothing  but 
leaves.  Very  soon,  however,  they  set  plenty  of  fruit,  and  fourteen  of 
these  in  all  on  the  three  plants  weighed  56  lbs. ;  my  largest  was  5£  lbs. 
weight.  They  were  all  out  by  the  16th  of  August,  and  now  I  have  the 
pit  planted  again  with  May-sown  Cauliflower  for  late  autumn  use,  with 
the  lights  off  till  protection  shall  be  wanted ;  thus  by  Christmas  the 
pit  will  have  done  good  duty,  if  I  have  not. 

As  regards  affording  air  to  Little  Heath  Melon,  I  gave  them  about 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Potatoes,  which  grew  in  the  pit  before  them, 
except  that  in  dull  days  the  lights  were  pushed  off  back  and  front  to 
have  a  free  circulation  of  air  from  early  in  the  morning  until  I  shut 
up,  and  it  always  fell  to  their  lot  to  be  last. — C.  M.,  Warwick. 

- - 

Grubs  at  %  Greens. 

When  1  went  to  school  there  came  occasionally,  once  a  half  year  or 
so,  an  old  gentleman  to  give  us  a  lecture  on  chemistry.  His  experiments 
were,  I  am  afraid,  all  we  cared  about.  What  was  to  be  heard  passed 
unheard  by  the  majority,  but  what  was  to  be  seen  attracted  all 
eyes.  I  regret  to  say,  also,  that  we  delighted  in  taking  pen  and  ink 
sketches  of  the  professor  in  various  attitudes ;  his  long  nose,  spectaoles, 
and  pointed  chin,  were  attractive  to  the  caricaturist.  But  what  I  want 
specially  to  remark  upon  was,  the  fact  that  on  chemical  leoture  days 
the  under  masters  sat  with  the  boys  as  learners. 

Now,  to-day,  I  wish  to  sit  with  the  boys.  I  write,  not  to  inform, 
but  to  get  information.  My  Broccoli  plants  and  other  subjects  of  this 
class  have  been  attacked  by  a  horrible  grub,  such  as  I  never  had  the  pain 
to  be  acquainted  with  before.  I  saw  one  day  two  or  three  plants  leaning 
on  their  sides  and  looking  flagged.  On  approaching  them  I  found  they 
were  all  but  severed  at  the  part  of  the  stem  just  below  the  surface,  on 
examining  which  stem  I  found  it  was  bored  like  a  gun.  Pulling  up  the 
root  I  scocped  away  the  earth  with  my  fingers,  and,  lo !  a  little  way 
down  was  the  offender — a  flat,  yellowish.green  grub,  curled  up  in  a 
semicircle.  I  find  all  my  neighbours  are  suffering  similarly,  doubtless 
the  dry  so:  son  is  to  blame.  I  saw  a  large  bed  of  Lettuces  reduced  to 
five.  Then  I  hear  that  Onions,  Leeks,  and  Carrots  are  also  attaoked. 
As  to  my  1  atallions  of  Winter  Greens,  they  look  as  if  they  were  General 
Botha’s  botallions  cut  up  by  British  cannon  balls.  If  you  please,  I 
want  to  be  told  a  remedy  for  my  plants  against  these  pests,  for  I  am 
tired  of  finding  them  and  crushing  them  on  the  path,  as  the  cry  is 
“  Still  they  come.”  I  do  not  care  about  the  scientific  name  of  my 
enemy,  possibly  it  is  “  Yellowgreenius  grubbensis,”  the  product  of 
“  Musca  tormentor  gardenerii.”  These  names  will  suffice  for  me  ;  but 
I  want  to  exterminate  the  foe.  Lime  water  has  been  tried  but  has 
failed.  Will  you  befriend  your  troubled — Rector  ? 

[Though  there  is  no  application  known  whioh  will  kill  the  grubs 
whilst  it  does  no  injury  to  the  plants,  yet  there  might  be  something 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  another  season  of  the  year 
which  would  prevent  the  mother  depositing  her  eggs  there.  However, 
you  do  not  wish  to  know  the  scientific  name,  and  we  will  merely  say 
that  your  “  yellowgreenius  grubbensis  ”  is  known  to,  and  character¬ 
istically  described  by  gardeners  as  the  “  Leather-coat,”  for  a  tough¬ 
skinned  adversary  he  is.  The  only  remedy  is  (without  intending  a  pun), 
to  grub  round  each  plant  in  a  bed  so  soon  as  you  see  that  one  plant  in 
it  is  attacked.] 
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September  Nosings, 

If  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  calendar,  the  gar  len  itself  would 
serve  the  purpose  in  marking  the  passage  of  time.  In  September  it 
has  a  look,  peculiar  to  the  month,  in  some  respects  a  little  ragged  and 
dismantled,  but  bright  nevertheless  with  the  flowers  of  the  season.  In 
the  air  itself  there  is  something  significant  of  the  season.  Not  only 
are  the  days  shorter,  but  there  is  a  misty  coolness  at  dawn,  which  is 
dispelled  as  the  sun  asserts  its  power.  In  our  part  they  call  such  a 
real  Hop-picking  morning,  because  it  gives  promise  of  a  fine  day,  and 
the  rustics  rejoice  in  it  as  they  trudge  along  on  their  way  to  the 
gardens,  where  the  bine  is  being  ruthlessly  torn  down,  and  the  golden 
brown  trusses  of  Hops  are  tugged  off  by  scores  of  willing  fingers,  and 
transferred  to  the  drying  oasts  ;  and  then  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sun  has  again  sunk  below  the  horizon,  a  misty  haze  settles  once  more 
over  the  landscape,  and  the  evening  air  is  pervaded  with  the  delicious 
aroma  from  the  smoke  of  rubbish  fires  burning  in  the  cottage  gardens 
round  about.  It  is  the  season  for  clearing  up,  the  Potatoes  are  being 
lifted  and  stored,  and  the  withered  tops,  the  Pea  haulms,  and  the  old 
Bean  stalks  are  being  reduced  to  ashes,  which  are  carefully  preserved 
for  next  season’s  Onion  bed,  and  in  the  process  of  burning  that  scent 
is  given  off  which  never  smells  as  it  does  in  the  twilight  of  a  September 
evening. 

We  ruminate  at  this  time  of  the  year — rest  on  our  oars,  so  to 
speak,  and  gather  in  little  groups  when  we  can  no  longer  s  e  to  do 
anything,  and  compare  notes  of  the  difficulties  of  the  past  season. 
With  us  they  have  been  numerous,  and  one  old  stager  of  some  sixty 
odd  years’  experience  says  it  has  been  the  queerest  season  he  could 
ev<  r  remember.  Ask  him  why,  and  he  refers  to  the  cold  bleak  days  of 
spring,  when  we  were  anxious  to  get  the  ground  turned  up  so  that  we 
could  make  a  start,  but  perpetual  rain  prevented  it.  And  then  later, 
when  we  were  running  through  the  days  when  we  should  have  had 
warm  sunshine  and  intermittent  showers,  the  top  crust  of  soil  baked 
like  bricks  under  the  influence  of  the  biting  east  wind  that  prevailed 
through  the  greater  part  of  May.  After  that  came  the  drought,  wh  ch 
dashed  all  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  for  hay  crops,  and  threatened  failure 
in  the  garden.  How  we  sickened  of  the  constant  slush,  slush  of  the 
watering  can,  and  longed  for  the  showers  which  refused  to  come.  We 
were  mutually  agreed  that  there  would  be  nothing,  and  that  all  our 
efforts  would  be  in  vain,  and  now  as  the  end  is  approaching,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  a  time  when  we  can  begin  to  count  the  results,  we  are 
mutually  surprised  that  things  have  turned  out  so  well. 

But  what  a  season  it  has  been  for  flowers,  in  spite  of  the  drought, 
and  it  is  truthfully  said  in  this  neighbourhood  (Kent)  that  we  had 
better  have  too  much  sunshine  than  too  much  wet.  As  I  write  the 
Roses  are  bright  in  their  second  bloom.  They  are  not  a  tip-top  show 
collection,  and  not  a  flower  from  them  has  ever  graced  a  show  board 
to  my  knowledge,  but  they  are  just  a  mixed  medley  of  Teas  and 
II.P.’s,  with  a  climber  here  and  there.  Another  bright  spot  is  where 
the  Sweet  Peas  grow.  Surely  this  is  a  flower  to  swear  by,  and  no 
mistake.  July  was  young  when  they  first  unfurled  their  sweet 
blossoms,  and  it  has  been  cut,  cut,  cut  ever  since.  Tnerein  lies  the 
secret  too,  for  Sweet  Peas,  above  all  things,  must  be  cut  if  they  are  to 
continue  blooming.  We  worked  the  ground  deeply  at  the  outset, 
manured  liberally,  and  sowed  thinly.  Not  a  drop  of  water  have  the 
plants  had  since  except  that  which  came  from  the  clouds  ;  not  because 
we  were  niggardly,  but  water  has  been  a  scarce  article  in  these  parts 
all  summer,  but  the  Sweet  Peas  have  stood  the  strain,  and  the  display 
of  bloom  on  Firefly,  Black  Knight,  Captain  of  the  Blues,  Blanche 
Burpee,  and  the  rest,  is  nearly  as  blight  as  it  has  been  through  the 
summer. 

I  doubt  whether  the  annuals  have  ever  been  better,  and  how  the 
Asters  enjoy  the  heavy  dews  of  the  morning  just  now  !  A  few  went 
wrong  in  midsummer,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have  pulled  through, 
and  are  making  a  grand  display,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  Stocks 
that  have  done  so  well  under  the  tropical  sunshine.  For  brightness 
of  colour  and  size  of  flowers  the  Zinnias  surpassed  themselves,  and  in 
hot  summers  I  question  whether  we  have  a  more  useful  annual. 
There  is  nothing  novel  about  single  Petunias  for  bedding  purposes, 
but  they  have  acquitted  themselves  so  well  that  they  are  deserving  of 
eci  .1  word.  One  bed  was  planted  from  a  packet  of  mixed  seeds, 
an  .  thev  have  rambled  and  wandered,  but  flowering  all  the  time, 
a  imued  by  everybody,  and  to-day  as  bright  as  ever. 

By  way  of  conclusion  I  must  muse  a  little  in  the  orchard,  where 
the  harvest  of  the  trees  is  at  hand.  Reports  are  confusing  as  regards 
fruit.  From  some  parts  we  hear  that  Plums  and  Apples  are  scarce, 
but  in  others  the  trees  are  laden  almost  to  point  of  breaking.  This 
upsets  local  calculation,  which  says  that  we  never  get  a  good  crop  in 
two  consecutive  seasons.  Such  is  the  case,  however,  with  some  trees, 
while  others  seem  to  support  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  by  producing 
nothing.  What  are  commonly  known  as  windfalls  are  numerous, 
though  the  majority  of  them  are  not  windfalls  at  all,  but  the  hole  at 
the  eye  or  in  the  side  is  evidence  of  the  maggot  of  the  codlin  moth. 


Amongst  tbe  various  pest  of  the  Apple  none  has  done  so  much  damage 
in  recent  years  as  this,  and  the  efforts  made  to  checkmate  it  are  few. 

1  think  most  people  are  agreed  that  this  is  a  good  Pear  year,  though 
the  early  “Williams’”  have  not  been  much  of  a  success.  Still  the 
later  sorts  are  bearing  freely,  and  there  should  be  no  scarcity  of  luscious 
fruits  at  Christmas  time.  The  Cherry  season  is  just  over,  except  the 
Morellos  on  the  north  wall  that  are  hanging  for  dessert.  The  little 
wildiing  that  the  cherry  brandy  is  made  from  has  cropped  very  heavily 
this  year,  and  the  last  of  the  fruits  have  been  picked  for  preserving. 
Rarely  has  the  Cherry  crop  been  so  good,  and  at  the  time  when 
townsfolk  were  buying  a  pound  of  splendid  Bigarreaus  for  a  penny,  the 
Kentish  grower  was  bemoaning  the  low  price  that  the  salesman 
returned  him  for  his  fruit.  Big  prices  were  paid  for  orchards  at  the 
outset,  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  speculators  would  never  see  their 
money  back.  Though  Plums  and  Damsons  are  p'entifui  in  places  they 
are  scarce  in  other  districts,  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall  hear  the 
stories  of  tons  of  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground  that  were  so  common  last 
year. — H. 

- *.#.» - 

Bulbs  in  Grass. 

Winter  Aconites — Snowdrops — 3clllas— Croc  uses — Chionodoxas — 

Narcissi. 

The  culture  of  spring-flowering  bulbs  in  grass  is  a  feature  of 
gardening  which  might  be  more  extensively  carried  out.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  encourage  the  planting  of  even  small  bulbs  on  closely 
shaven  lawns,  but  there  are  many  corners  and  patches  of  grass  where 
a  good  display  of  common  hardy  bulbs  would  prove  attractive  and 
interesting,  not  only  for  one,  but  for  many  seasons,  as  the  majority 
of  bulbs  suitable  for  this  purpose  could  remain  in  the  ground 
permanently,  and  they  would  i>  crease  in  numbers  each  succeeding 
season.  The  most  effective  displays  are  made  when  the  planting  is 
done  in  comparatively  large  masses,  isolated  bulbs  or  small  patches  of 
a  few  only  not  giving  the  effect  or  bold  display  which  should  be 
associated  with  this  form  of  culture. 

Whatever  class  of  bulbs  are  planted,  it  is  essential  in  the  first 
instance  to  give  the  ground  or  position  thoroughly  good  preparation. 
To  do  this  the  grass  should  be  removed  in  a  circle,  say  not  less  than 

2  feet  in  diameter,  or  more  if  larger  masses  are  required.  Take  out 
the  top  spit  of  soil  and  break  up  that  below,  adding  some  decayed 
manure,  leaf  soil,  and  burnt  refuse  to  improve  it.  If  very  dry  and 
hard  saturate  with  water  before  adding  any  additional  materials,  which 
may  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit  in  filling  in  the  space  again.  Make 
the  whole  firm  and  level,  and  then  plant  the  bulbs. 

The  smaller  bulbs  may  consist  of  Winter  Aconites,  Soowdrops, 
Scillas,  Crocuses  in  separate  colours.  Chionodoxas,  Jonquils,  Daffodils 
of  the  commoner  type,  and  choicer  Narcissi  in  variety.  The  common 
English  double  Daffodil,  Telamonius  plenus,  is  the  best,  and  it 
will  flower  every  season.  Other  and  choicer  varieties,  showy  and 
distinct  in  character,  are  included  in  the  following  list  of  Narcissi 
suitable  for  naturalisation : — Abscissus,  a  late  flowering  trumpet 
Daffodil ;  albicans,  a  strong  growing  trumpet  variety  ;  Achilles,  a 
rich  deep  yellow  March-flowering  trumpet  variety.  A  good  early 
trumpet  Daffodil  is  Golden  Spur,  so  also  is  obvallaris  (Tenby 
Daffodil),  spurius,  scobicus,  pallidus  prsecox,  and  Princeps,  all  trumpet 
varieties. 

For  very  late  flowering,  poeticus  ornatus  and  the  double  Gardenia- 
flowered  poeticus  variety  are  among  the  best.  The  Peerless  Daffodils 
or  Chalice-cupped  Star  Narcissi,  which  include  the  incomparabilis 
and  Leedsi  varieties,  are  excellent  for  naturalising.  Tulips  may  be 
used  in  limited  quantities,  the  late-flowering  outdoor  varieties  being 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Groups  of  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  are  pretty 
and  interesting  and  excellent  for  establishing  permanently  in  semi¬ 
wild  positions. 

A  readier  method  of  planting  than  the  one  described  may  be 
adopted  if  the  soil  is  good  and  comparatively  moist.  Make  holes  with 
a  crowbar  and  enlarge  them  with  a  dibber,  partially  filling  them  with 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  place 
the  bulb  at  the  required  depth.  Then  cover  and  fill  up  the  hole  with 
the  same  kind  of  soil.  The  bulbs,  according  to  their  size,  may  be 
planted  a  few  inches  apart,  and  in  this  manner  breadths  of  any  size 
may  be  established.  The  grass  should  be  kept  well  down  during  the 
autumn,  but  after  the  bulos  commence  growth  it  ought  not  to  be 
touched  until  the  flowering  is  over  and  the  foliage  has  completely  died 
down. 

For  culture  under  large  trees  or  shrubs,  whether  the  ground  is 
covered  with  grass  or  not,  the  bulbs  mentioned  may  be  employed.  The 
attention  the  bulbs  appreciate  is  to  supply  them  with  several  good 
soakings  of  water  during  the  season  of  growth  should  the  ground  be 
at  all  dry.  Liquid  manure  will  act  beneficially  after  the  flowering  is 
over  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  indirectly  benefit  the 
flowering  the  next  season. — Southerner. 
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Hpscellaneons  Bulbs. 


Those  familiar  bulbous  flowers,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Daffodils, 
are  so  generally  grown  that  I  fear  we  often  overlook  the  charms  <  f 
many  other  delightful  flowers  which  may  easily  be  obtained  by 
planting  a  few  bulbs  at  a  suitable  season.  September  arrives,  an  > 
we  begin  to  seriously  scan  the  bulb  lists  to  make  our  final  selection 
of  the  good  things  to  be  ordered  ;  the  showy  flowers  already  enumerate  i 
are  perhaps  purchased  by  the  thousand,  for  experience  has  taught  u 
they  will  annually  give  a  brilliant  display.  We  cannot,  indeed 
dispense  with  them,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  variety  ha- 
charms  which  appeal  to  all.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  gardening 
has  the  craze  for  variety — any  flowering,  plants — been  so  pronounced 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  most  famous  gardens  are  those  which  are  wel. 
stocked  with  flowers, 
plants,  and  fruits  of 
varied  types.  The 
newest  among?the  new 
are  there  associated 
with  old  favourites,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no 
lack  of  interest  as  well 
as  brilliancy. 

In  this  brief  note  I 
will  endeavour  to  give 
prominence  to  a  few 
good  things  often  over¬ 
looked  when  bulbs  are 
ordered,  but  which  are 
^  enerally  welcomed 
when  seen  in  a  neigh¬ 
bour’s  garden.  I  will 
not  tie  myself  down  to 
the  stern  rules  | which 
guide  the  botanist  in 
determining  a  true  bulb, 
but  will  include  corms 
and  tuberous  roots  as 
well.  The  double  and 
single 

French  Anemones 

ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden  (see  the 
illustration  on  p.  264), 
as  they  are  equally  wel  1 
adapted  for  beds  or 
borders.  When  grown 
in  the  former  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  lift 
the  corms  and  dry 
them  off  after  flower¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  clumps 
are  formed  in  mixed 
borders  they  succeed 
best  when  left  undis¬ 
turbed  for  three  or  four 
years ;  by  that  time 
they  generally  need 
thinning  out  and  re¬ 
planting.  Rich  well-  FREESIA  REFRACTA 

worked  soil  is  necessary, 
and  6  inches  apart  and 

3  inches  in  depth  are  suitable  distances  to  plant.  The  double  scarlet 
is  especially  good  for  beds  where  spring  gardening  is  an  important 
feature  in  the  flower  garden.  The  well-known  A.  fulgens  is  also 
a  gem  for  the  same  purpose.  The  giant  varieties  should  be  planted 
somewhat  further  apart.  October  and  November  are  the  best  months 
to  plant.  St.  Bridget  Anemones  are  fortunately  now  quite  popular, 
and  deservedly  so,  as  when  once  established  they  will  often  flower 
throughout  the  autumn  and  winter  months  if  mild  weather  prevails. 
A  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  grand  row  of  them  in  Lord  Leigh’s  fine  old 
gardens  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  when  the  late  Mr.  Beddard  had  charge 
there,  and  I  doubt  not  that  under  Mr.  Martin’s  care  they  are  equally 
satisfactory. 

Ranunculus. 

How  seldom  c  ne  meets  with  a  really  gocd  collection  of  Ranunculus, 
and  yet  I  know  of  no  hardy  flowers  more  strikingly  beautiful  during 
April  or  May.  Last  spring  I  admired  a  fine  collection  in  Lord 
W  illoughby  de  Broke’s  garden  at  Kineton  House  in  Warwickshire. 
Some  of  the  flowers  were  like  double  Begonias,  and  their  tints  were 
quite  as  novel.  1  noted  down  the  names  of  the  best,  but  my  notes 


often  have  a  knack  of  disappearing  when  wanted  ;  they  have  played 
me  false  again.  Mr.  Hall,  the  head  gardener,  informed  me  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  growing  them,  although  the  soil  was  naturally  stiff,  as 
he  mixed  old  hotbed  manure  freely  with  it  each  year,  and  atter 
flowering  lifted  the  tubers  and  dried  them  thoroughly.  Both  Persian 
and  Turban  varieties  are  thoroughly  worthy  of  being  grown  ;  the  la1  ter 
are  the  stronger  growers. 

Tritonias. 

Although  at  the  time  of  writing,  Montbretias  (Tritonias)  are  in  full 
flower,  it  is  not  too  early  to  order  bulbs,  as  they  ate  usually  delivered 
during  the  autumn.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  these  elegant  “  spiky  ” 
flowers  were  choice  exotics  we  should  admire  them  even  more  than  we 
do  now,  but  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  if  planted  during  autumn  or 
spring  in  fairly  good  soil,  they  soon  increase  and  form  a  thick  mass. 
In  August  and  September  their  flowers,  when  cut,  delight  the  floral 
decorator,  and  a  mass  or  clump  flowering  in  the  garden  is  a  glorious 

sight  indeed.  Equally 
suitable  also  are  they 
for  growing  in  pots.  A 
plan  I  have  often  prac¬ 
tised  is  to  pot  up  a 
number  of  bulbs  during 
the  autumn  and  plunge 
them  in  ashes  in  the 
open  air.  When  growth 
is  a  few  inches  in 
length,  remove  some  of 
the  ashes,  so  that  the 
rim  of  the  pot  is  just 
covered.  They  can  then 
be  left  in  the  open  air 
till  the  flower  spikes 
appear,  then  place  them 
under  glass.  When  in 
flower  they  are  highly 
attractive  for  conserva¬ 
tory  decoration.  After 
flowering  the  clumps 
succeed  splendidly  if 
planted  in  the  open  air. 
Crocosmae  flora,  Eldo¬ 
rado,  Elegans,  Trans- 
cendant  Pottsi,  and 
Phare,  vermilion,  are 
all  fine  varieties.  In 
the  beautiful  pleasuie 
grounds  of  C.  A.  Smith- 
Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford 
Hill,  near  Warwick, 
there  are  many  fine 
clumps  of  Montbretias, 
and  yet  Mr.  R.  Jones, 
the  head  gardener,  is 
constantly  increasing 
his  stock. 

Ixias  and  Irises. 

Ixias,  how  the  word 
brings  to  our  minds 
visions  of  slender  spikes 
carrying  beautifully 
marked  flowers.  By 

ALBA.  (See  page  267.)  potting  up  bulbs  in  4 

and  5-inch  pots  from 
October  to  January  a 

succession  of  showv  flowers  may  be  obtained.  If  they  are  potted  in 
good  loam,  with  a  plentiful  addition  of  leaf  soil  and  sharp  sand,  and 
are  given  cool  treatment,  no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  their 
culture.  They  also  succeed  well  in  the  open  air  in  a  warm  sunny 
position,  if  given  slight  protection  during  severe  frosts. 

Spanish  Iris  have  for  some  years  been  extremely  popular,  as  their 
flowers  are  as  showy  and  beautifully  marked  as  many  Orchids,  and 
being  borne  on  loDg  stems  they  are  splendidly  adapted  for  use  in  a 
cut  state.  They  succeed  well  in  the  open  air  or  when  grown  in  po's, 
and  being  exceedingly  cheap  are  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  whatever 
situation  they  are  grown  they  should  be  potted  or  planted  during 
October  or  November.  When  grown  in  pots  they,  of  course,  need 
plunging  like  other  bulbs,  and  as  soon  as  growth  is  a  couple  of  inches 
in  length,  if  transplanted  to  a  greenhouse  or  cool  pit,  they  come  on 
steadily,  provided  they  are  kept  near  the  glass  ;  if  placed  far  from  it 
they  sometimes  grow  weakly,  and  fail  to  flower  well.  Early  batches 
may  be  brought  on  in  gentle  heat,  but  they  dislike  sharp  forcing. 
During  bright  weather  an  occasional  syringing  is  of  great  benefit. 
The  following  are  all  good,  distinct  varieties: — British  Queen,  pure 
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white;  Belle  Chinoise,  golden  yellow;  Formosa,  blue  ;  Leander,  deep 
yellow  ;  Hercules,  purple  ;  and  La  Reconesans,  bronze.  Pavonia  major 
and  Reticulata  are  two  splendid  Japanese  Irises,  suitable  for  pot 
culture. 

Tigridias,  Gladioli,  and  Hyacinths. 

Tigridias  should  find  a  place  in  the  mixed  border  of  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  possession  of  really  novel  and  showy  flowers  ; 
conchiflora,  grandiflora,  g.  alba,  and  Pavonia  are  excellent  varieties. 
Plant  during  November  or  December.  Gladioli  Colvillei  The  Bride, 
is  grown  extensively  both  in  market  and  private  establishments, 
as  the  flowers  come  in  at  a  time,  April  and  May,  when  white  spiky 
blooms  are  not  particularly  plentiful.  When  good  bulbs  are  obtained 
they  flower  with  certainty,  but  poor  samples  have  during  the  last  few 
years  been  offered  at  very  low  prices  ;  these  have  not  been  satisfactory, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  sound  economy  to  procure  the  best 
possible  bulbs  of  this  useful  Gladioli.  The  coloured  varieties  of 
Colvillei  are  also  very  showy  for  pot  culture,  and  splendid  for  cutting. 
All  varieties  should  be  potted  during  September  or  October. 

The  Grape  and  Italian  Hyacinths  are  useful  for  growing  in  pots, 
as  they  produce  abundance  of  foliage  as  well  as  flowers,  and  form  a 
good  succession  to  Romans.  Allium  neapolitanum  is  excellent  for 
planting  in  the  open  air  or  for  pot  culture.  It  bears  gentle  forcing 
well,  and  its  “  starry  ”  white  flowers  are  appreciated  during  February 
and  March. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilise  (Glory  of  the  Snow),  Scilla  sibirica,  S.  praecox 
superba,  and  S.  bifolia,  are  ail  delightful  bulbs  to  plant  as  edgiDgs  for 
beds,  or  in  clumps  or  masses  in  the  mixed  border,  as  the  brilliant  blue 
of  their  flowers  is  a  refreshing  chtnge  to  eyes  which  during  the 
previous  week  may  often  have  wandered  over  lines  of  golden  Crocus. 
When  grown  in  pots  they  may  be  had  in  flower  at  the  same  time  as 
Crocuses,  and  if  the  various  blues  and  yellows  are  then  intermixed 
in  one  large  pan  the  whole  forms  a  pleasing  feature  suitable  for  room 
decoration. — D.  W. 

- * — - 


Societies. 


Derby  Horticultural,  September  11th  and  12tlj, 

Beautiful  weather  and  a  capital  attendance  favoured  the  fortieth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Derbyshire  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society.  The  horticultural  section  was  held,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  in  a 
commodious  field  near  the  Meadow  Boad.  The  arrangements,  under 
the  experienced  directorship  of  the  oourteous  secretaries,  Messrs. 
8idney  Barton  and  C.  F.  Steele,  and  the  competent  stewards,  left  little 
to  be  desired,  but  the  lacking  little  resolved  itself  into  one  item  only, 
and  which  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  oommittee  upon  future 
occasions — namely,  the  addition  printed  or  written  on  the  exhibition 
cards,  the  names,  not  only  of  the  gardeners  but  those  of  their  employers 
and  their  addresses,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  visitors  and  in  aid  of 
reporting. 

The  exhibits  were  contained  in  three  large  marquees.  The  gigantic 
circular  one  was  apportioned  principally  to  the  groups  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect.  As  compared  with  the  last  show,  when  there  were 
Bix  exhibits  versus  four  on  the  recent  occasion,  the  deficiency  may  be 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  finding  contestants  sufficiently  courageous  to 
enter  the  lists  against  such  as  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Ward,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  The  Biddings,  near  Derby,  and  who  once  again 
maintained  his  reputation  by  securing  the  premier  prize  of  £20.  The 
space  allotted  to  each  competitor  was  200  super  feet  (segments  of  a 
circle),  the  segments  radiating  from  the  centre  pole,  similar  to  the 
spokes  of  a  cart  wheel,  and  each  measuring  about  27  feet  long  by  the 
same  width  at  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  the  arrangement  being 
refreshing  in  comparison  with  the  more  orthodox  ones  usually  adopted 
at  other  large  shows.  In  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  however,  the 
striotly  formal  outline  of  the  segments  does  not  tend  to  the  best 
advantage  for  a  free  artistic  exposition  of  floral  decoration,  unless, 
indeed,  an  undulating  outline  were  requisitioned.  The  style  of 
arrangement  by  the  other  three  competitors  were  mainly  replicas  of 
Mr.  Ward’s  original  design,  consisting  of  low  moss  and  oork  bark 
banks,  discreetly  disposed  over  the  allotted  space,  and  each  surmounted 
by  specimen  ornamental  foliage  plants,  such  as  Codisenms  (Crotons), 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  Bamboos,  Acalypba,  &c.  These  specimens  were 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  of  an  under  arrangement  of  other  suitable 
plants  sprung  from  the  base  of  the  mound,  while  lightly  disposed  small 
plants  were  worked  in  here  and  there  over  the  moss-covered  ground¬ 
work  of  the  design.  Mr.  Ward’s  renowned  Codiaeams  were  in  a  state  of 
absolute  perfection,  both  in  contour  and  richness  in  colouration  ;  and 
three  examples  of  the  graceful  C.  caudatus  tortilis,  each  about  6  feet 
high,  were  marvels  of  skilful  culture.  Similar  remarks  also  apply  to 
three  examples  of  C.  Beidi,  and  including  such  as  C.  Mrs.  Dorman, 
C.  aigburthensis,  and  C.  ambanivoulensis  (?).  Very  effective  too  were 


specimens  of  the  charming  Lygodium  scandens  trained  pillar  fashion  ; 
and  compactly  grown  examples  of  the  elegant  Arundinaria  (Bamboo) 
gracilis,  the  foliage  being  of  a  bright  rich  green  ;  the  graceful  Eulalia 
japonica  variegata,  Lilium  speoiosum  lanoifolium,  L.  auratum,  Ixoras, 
Ferns,  and  a  few  Orchids  and  other  subjects  contributed  towards  a 
picture  of  superlative  excellence.  The  seoond  honours  fell  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Turner  (a  new  aspirant  we  understand)  for  a  highly  creditable 
composition,  similar  in  arrangement  and  kind  of  subjeots  employed  as 
in  the  foregoing,  but  with  a  greater  profusion  of  Orchids.  The  third 
prize  was  accorded  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharpe,  Huddersfield,  who  occupied  the 
same  position  as  last  year  ;  the  fourth  prize  falling  to  Mr.  George  Wood- 
gate,  Bolleston,  with  a  rich  and  striking  group,  excepting  that  perhaps 
an  air  of  heaviness  was  imparted  by  an  overcrowded  disposition  of  his 
fine  Codiaeums.  The  interstices  between  the  groups  allowed  of  a  single 
smaller  group  of  Begonias  in  pots,  Perns  and  foliage  plants  being 
admissible.  These  groups  served  efficiently  as  a  set  off  to  the  larger 
ones.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodaore  secured  the  first  prize,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bond  the 
second,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Tilley  the  third  prize. 

Strangely,  there  was  no  class  for  specimen  plants ;  but  if  the 
committee  were  to  include  such  a  class  in  future  schedules,  with 
inviting  prizes,  doubtless  they  would  be  forthcoming.  This  matter 
refers  to  the  nurserymen  and  gentlemen’s  gardeners’  class  only,  as 
provision  was  duly  made  for  the  amateur  division.  In  the  first  class 
prizes  were  offered  for  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  dimer-table  or  dining¬ 
room  decorations,  and  to  which  there  was  a  multitudinous  response. 
Another  chief  feature  in  the  show  was  decorative  dessert  tables, 
contributed  by  five  contestants,  and  the  redoubtable  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  proved  the  champion  with  one  of  the 
best  arrangements  of  fruit  and  flowers  yet  staged  by  him.  More 
especially  does  this  refer  to  the  floral  element,  assimilating  in  arrange¬ 
ment  to  his  usual  style,  but  more  elegant  and  lighter  than  usual, 
insomuch  that  it  elicited  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  experienced 
judges.  The  fruit,  which  was  to  consist  of  twelve  dishes,  and  not  less 
than  eight  kinds,  nor  more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  a  kind, 
consisted  of  fine  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
Court  Grapes,  fine  Golden  Eagle  and  Boyal  George  Peaches,  Pineapple 
and  Victoria  Nectarines,  Taunton  Hero  and  Sutton’s  A1  Melons, 
Golden  Drop  Plums,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Souvenir  du  Congres  Pears, 
and  Bibston  Pippin  Appies.  The  seoond  prize  was  adjudged  Mr. 
J.  Doe,  gardener  to  Lord  Saville,  Bufford  Abbey,  Notts,  for  an 
assortment  of  very  excellent  fruits  in  close  competition  with  the 
former,  but  lacking  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  cut  flowers.  His 
fine  bunches  and  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes  were  much  admired.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A-  McCullock 
for  also  very  good  fruit,  having  excellent  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes;  Sweet  Peas  composed  the  decoration.  The 
fourth  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Bead.  There  were  five  exhibits  in  all. 

Grapes,  though  not  so  extensively  or  hardly  so  finely  shown  as  last 
year,  contained  several  excellent  examples,  Mr.  Goodaore  carrying  off 
the  first  prize  in  the  olass  for  three  bunches  of  any  variety  of  white 
Grape  with  large  bunches  of  fine  and  well-ripened  berries  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  the  second  and  third  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  H.  D.  Smith 
and  George  Wadeson  respectively,  both  with  very  good  examples,  and 
fourth  Mr.  H.  Does.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  any  variety, 
Mr.  Goodaore  again  asserted  his  pre-eminence  with  grand  bunches  and 
berries  of  well-finished  Madresfield  Court ;  the  seoond  to  Mr.  McCullock, 
third  Mr.  G.  Wadeson.  Peaches  were  very  well  shown,  and  Mr.  Goodacre 
wns  first  with  a  fine  dish  of  Barrington  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  with 
same  variety,  third  Mr.  J.  Doe,  and  fourth  Mr.  J.  King.  Nectarines 
were  large  and  finely  coloured,  Mr.  Goodp.cre  scoring  with  Pineapple, 
second  Mr.  J.  Doe  same  variety,  third  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  with  Viotoria. 
Melons  were  very  good,  and  Mr.  G.  Wadeson  was  the  victor  with  a  fine 
Earl  of  Lathom,  a  yellow  skin  variety  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith  with 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  third  Mr.  A.  McCullock.  Apples  and  Pears, 
though  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  were  fine  and  of  good  quality. 
Vegetables  were  excellently  exhibited  in  the  various  classes  of  single 
dishes,  Potatoes  being  remarkably  fine.  A  similar  observation  may  also 
be  made  to  the  numerous  exhibits  of  vegetables  in  the  amateurs’ 
division,  but  space  forbids  a  detailed  list  and  description  of  the  prize 
exhibits.  There  was  also  a  keen  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  but  no  response  was 
observed  to  the  offers  made  by  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 

The  amateurs  made  a  grand  display  of  hardy  cut  flowers.  In  the 
trade  exhibits  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex,  contributed  a 
grand  display  of  Cactus,  pompon,  and  single  Dahlias  ;  and  the 
memoranda  books  were  in  evidence  amoDgst  the  host  of  admirers. 
Messrs.  B.  W.  Proctor  &  Sons,  Chesterfield,  had  a  fine  display  of  Boses, 
Dahlias,  &o. ;  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  herbaceous  flowers,  Boses, 
and  Dahlias ;  Mr.  Deverill,  Banbury,  cut  flowers;  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  Vernon  and 
Barnard,  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  had  a  decorative  stand  of  their  new 
Cactus  Dahlia,  J.  H.  Jackson,  a  dark  variety,  similar  to  Night  or 
Uncle  Tom,  with  very  good  twisted  petals,  but  rather  fiat  on  the  whole  ; 
it  attracted  considerable  attention.  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  rich  display  of 
his  Edwardian  floral  ware;  and  Messis.  Barron  &  Sons,  Borrowash 
Nurseries,  Derbyshire,  furnished  a  fine  collection  of  Conifers  and  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  No  honorary  awards  were  allocated  to  any  of  the 
trade  exhibits,  for  some  unexplained  reason. — G. 
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NARCISSUS  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN.  (See  page  267.) 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  Sept,  lOtlj. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Hogg, 
Holmes,  Druery,  Mawley,  Chapman,  Dr.  Cooke,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec.  Visitor,  Mr.  Crawshay. 

Sedum  seedlings. — Mr.  Holmes  called  attention  to  curious  differences 
in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  of  C.  maximum.  He  observed,  “  The 
flowers  as  seen  at  Kew  on  the  rcckery  are  green.  Those  of  the  variety 
purpurascens  (or  atropurpureum  ?)  are  purplish,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
and  stem.  In  the  plant  exhibited  the  colouring  appears  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  flower.  The  unopened  buds  have  a  purplish  flush, 
which  seems  to  disappear  when  the  protandrous  stamens  emerge; 
these  then  assume  a  pinkish-purple  tinge.  Finally,  when  the  flower 
opens  the  ovaries  are  at  first  green,  but  subsequently  assume  the  same 
purplish  tint.  This  looks  as  if  it  were  adapted,  in  the  first  place,  to 
attraot  insects  to  the  flower  when  the  anthers  are  mature,  and  seoondly 
to  the  ovaries.  The  flowers  on  the  corymb  show  some  flowers  with 
green  ovaries,  and  some  with  purplish  ones.” 

Fungus  pests  of  the  Carnation  family. — A  long  paper  on  the  diseases 
of  Carnations  and  other  genera  of  the  Caryophyllaceae  attacked  by 
fungi,  in  which  every  species  is  described,  accompanied  by  two  plates, 
was  presented  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  who  gave  an  interesting  abstract. 
The  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  An 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  his  valuable 
contribution. 

Potentilla  with  foliaceous  flowers.  —  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  sent 
specimens  of  P.  nepalensis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the  flowers  were 
changed  into  minute  green  leaves,  as  oconrs  on  the  green  Rose  and 
alpine  Strawberry. 

Malformed  Vetch  leaflets. — Miss  Armitage  of  Ross  sent  specimens  of 
the  foliage  of  a  Vetch,  in  which  the  leaflets  in  many  cases  resembled 
Pea  pods.  A  somewhat  similar  result  from  the  puncture  of  insects  is 
known  to  occur  in  Pistacia  lentiscus,  and  Beyeria  opaca,  of  Australia 
(Jour.  Lin.  Soo.,  1883,  p.  84,  pi.  21).  In  this  case  it  is  probably  due  to 
an  aphis. 

Begonia  subvirescent.— Mr.  Wilks  received  and  exhibited  a]  flower, 
one  petal  of  which  was  partially  green. 

Epilobium,  monstrous. — Mr.  Rasor  of  Woolpit,  Suffolk,  sent  mal¬ 
formed  flowers,  observing : — “  In  a  ditch  some  40  or  50  yards  long 
were  growing  hundreds  of  E.  hirsutum,  one  particular  batoh  of  which, 


containing  about  a  soore  of  plants,  had  flowers  similar  to  those  sent. 
You  will  observe  that  instead  of  the  usual  rose  coloured  petals  they  are 
much  reduced  in  size,  and  have  but  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  on  the 
margin.”  The  essential  organs  were  quite  perfect,  the  pollen  being 
shed  in  the  bud,  the  pistils  finally  setting  abundance  of  seeds,  though 
the  flowers  were  quite  unattractive  in  appearance  to  insects. 


Odontoglossum  diseased. — Mr.  Crawshay  asked  for  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  tips  of  leaves  becoming  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  The 
spots  appear  to  start  anywhere,  and  in  his  opini  m  were  endophytic.  It 
has  been  known  for  some  six  years,  and  though  often  examined  no 
fungus  has  been  discovered.  It  appears  on  leaves  of  the  first  bulb  and 
on  young  and  old  plants,  though  they  may  be  otherwise  perfectly 
healthy  and  causing  no  difference  in  the  flowers.  No  interpretation  has 
as  yet  been  found  for  the  phenomenon. 


Bombax  sp. — Rev.  W.  Wilks  asked,  on  behalf  of  a  correspondent, 
how  these  trees,  presumably  the  Baobab,  Adansonia  digitata  (though 
not  known  by  this  name  in  books),  of  Africa,  could  be  destroyed. 
The  large  trunks  are  so  soft  that  the  timber  cannot  be  sawn  or  cut  with 
an  axe.  Moreover,  the  natives  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  them  for 
fear  of  the  spirits  which  they  suppose  to  reside  in  these  trees. 
Gunpowder  and  dynamite  were  suggested,  and  saturating  with 
saltpetre  and  then  burning  might  probably  prove  effective. 


Bark  stripped  off. — Dr.  Masters  referred  to  an  inquiry  made  at  a 
previous  meeting  with  reference  to  strips  of  bark  of  an  oblong  shape, 
neatly  taken  off  the  branches  of  trees,  apparently  Larch  ;  no  interpre¬ 
tation  could  then  be  given.  It  has  been  now  suggested  that  the  strips  in 
question  may  have  been  pioked  off  by  nuthatches  for  the  purpose  of 
nest  building. 

Plum  roots  diseased. — Mr.  Veitch  sent  some  specimens,  which  Dr. 
Cooke  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon. 


Viola  sylvestris  cleistogamous. — Mr.  Henslow  exhibited  specimens  of 
this  plant  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  observing  that  he  had  never  found  it 
otherwise  than  with  cleistogamous  buds,  which  are  borne  in  all  the  axils 
of  the  leaves,  whereas  in  V.  odorata  and  V.  hirta  they  only  occur  on  the 
runners  concealed  beneath  the  leaves.  Though  not  alluded  to  by 
Hooker  in  the  “  Students’  Flora,”  it  seemed  to  be  an  important 
distinction  between  V.  canina  with  V.  sylvatioa  and  the  last  two 
mentioned.  The  structure  of  the  buds  is  much  the  same  in  all,  the 
petals  being  reduced  to  minute  green  lanceolate  structures,  the  five 
anthers  having  spoon-shaped  connectives  pressed  down  upon  the  summit 
of  the  pistil.  This  has  a  short  curved  style  with  truncate  stigmatio 
orifice. 


NARCISSUS  MAXIMUS.  (See  page  267.) 
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Aqnarinm  Datjlia  fcljow,  Sept.  17th,  18th,  aqd  19th. 

A  Dahlia  show,  arranged  and  carried  through  principally  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  Y.M.H.,  of  Ealing,  was  held  within  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
London,  on  Tuesday  and  the  two  following  days  of  this  week.  There 
was  a  strong  turnout  of  trade  growers,  and  amongst  those  staging 
Dahlias  were  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  ;  W.  Cutbush  &  Son  ; 
“Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  J.  Green),  H.  J.  Jones  (who  also  staged  perennial 
Asters  in  pots)  ;  Eric  F.  Such  ;  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury  ;  M.  V. 
Seale,  Sevenoaks;  Dobbie  &  Co.;  J.  Surman,  Beckenham;  T.  S. 
Ware,  Ltd. 

Hardy  flowers,  pure  and  simple,  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Young  and 
Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Stevenage,  and  a  handsome  collection  of  Gladioli 
spikes  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge.  Blooms  of 
tuberous  Begonias  picked  from  the  open  air  were  liberally  staged  by 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  forming  a  very  brilliant  feature.  Mr.  J.  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  staged  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Show  Dahlias,  while 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons  came  a  group  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  and  beautiful  cut  Roses.  Lawes’  Chemical  Manure 
Co.  staged  samples  of  their  specialities. 

Another  chief  centre  of  interest  lay  in  the  vegetables  brought 
forward  in  competition  for  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.’s  valuable  money 
prizes.  Leeks  and  Onions  alone  were  staged,  and  of  the  latter  there 
were  thirty-four  entries,  while  so  many  as  fifty-four  lots  of  Leeks 
were  laid  down.  Only  the  finest  samples  weie  here.  The  prizes  for 
six  International  Leeks  were  annexed  as  follows  : — First,  Mr.  Wm. 
Liddell,  Newburn ;  second,  Mr.  A.  McYinish,  Beau  Manor  Park 
Gardens,  Loughborough ;  third,  Mr.  Geo.  Cole,  Torrence  Castle 
Gardens,  East  Kilbride,  N.B. ;  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Howe,  Little  Haywood, 
near  Stafford  ;  and  fifth,  Mr.  Robert  Weir,  Rock  Alnwick.  Onions 
were  good,  but  decidedly  below  par,  even  at  that.  First,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett;  second,  Mr.  Chap.  Drew,  Chilton  Foliat,  Hungerford,  Berks; 
third,  Mr.  John  Bond,  gardener  to  W.  E.  S.  Earle  Drax,  Esq.,  Olantigh 
Towers  Gardens,  Wye,  Kent ;  fourth,  Mr.  James  Hunt,  Alton  St. 
Pancras,  near  Cerne,  Dorset ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  H.  Copys,  Holnest  Park 
Gardens,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Tne  first  prize  half  dozen  Onions  weighed  lojlbs.,  and  the  heaviest 
bulb  individually  weighed  2f  lbs.  The  first  prize  Leeks  averaged 
13£  inches  blanched  length,  with  a  circumference  of  6J  inches.  Messrs. 
Dobbie  themselves  set  up  Parsnips  and  Carrots  of  great  length  and 
superior  quality.  They  also  staged  an  interesting  collection  of  Gourds, 
Pumpkins,  and  Squashes.  In  a  note  on  page  215,  last  week,  we 
referred  to  the  Kew  collection  of  the  above,  and  there  stated  that  we 
thought  seeds  could  only  be  got  from  Parisian  nurserymen.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  Messrs.  Dobbie  have  some  thirty-four  varieties. 

Nurserymen’s  Competitions. 

Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. — In  the  first  schedule  class  for  two 
dozen  distinct  blooms,  as  above,  Mr.  John  Walker  of  Thame  led  off, 
beating  Mr.  Chas.  Turner ;  and  third  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippenham, 
all  with  first-rate  blooms.  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  stood 
first  for  the  dozen,  Mr.  C.  Turner  following. 

Cactus  vars. — Five  fine  lots  of  twelve  vars.  in  six  blooms  each  were 
staged.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  repeated  their  Crystal  Palace  success  by 
winning  first ;  the  other  prizes  fell  respectively  to  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick 
and  Son,  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  M.  Y.  Seale. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  pompons,  in  tens,  Mr.  C.  Turner  stood 
foremost,  Mr.  Seale  second,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwiok  &  Son  third ;  and  for 
the  twelve  varieties  of  singles,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each,  Mr.  J. 
Walker  beat  Mr.  Seale,  each  with  fine  lots. 

Amateurs. 

Some  tasteful  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  section  devoted  to  Cactus 
varieties.  H.  L.  BroussoD,  jun.,  Esq.,  Sidcup,  Kent,  led  in  class  8  for 
nine  vars.,  three  blooms  each,  having  Uncle  Tom,  Yiscountess  Sher- 
brook,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Loyalty,  Charles  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
Rosine,  and  Mayor  Tuppenny.  The  second  award  fell  to  H.  A.  Needs, 
Esq.,  and  third  to  F.  W.  Sharpe,  Esq.,  Great  Martins,  Twyford.  Eight 
collections  were  arranged.  H.  A.  Needs,  Esq.,  won  tor  a  vase  of  a 
dozen  blooms  ;  Ed.  Mawley,  Esq.,  second,  and  Astley  Yigers,  Esq., 
Walton-on-Thames,  third. 

Certificated  Varieties. 

In  the  class  for  three  vases,  each  containing  nine  blooms,  arranged 
with  any  kind  of  foliage,  the  first  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  W.  V.  Seale, 
the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  and  other  well  known  growers  secured  the 
other  awards. 

Certificated  varieties  were  as  follows,  most  of  them  have  been 
previously  described  :  Cactus — Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones  and  Spotless  Queen, 
both  from  Mr.  J.  T.  West;  Sailor  Prince  from  “Hobbies  Ltd.”  (Mr. 
J.  Green);  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Lottie  Dean,  Clio,  from  Messrs. 
Burrell  &  Co. ;  John  Burn,  from  Mr.  S.  Mortimer;  Ringdove,  Gabriel, 
Ophir,  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  &  Co. ;  Ant.  Chloe,  Althae, 
Goldfinch,  Clara  Stredwick,  G.  W.  Tullock,  Mrs.  Winstanley,  Lilao,  and 
Rufus,  all  from  Messrs.  Stredwick  &  Sons. 

Show  Dahlia  Merlin  came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner. 

Pompon  varieties. — Mildred,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner;  Beauty  of 
Sevenoaks,  from  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale ;  Irma  and  Minna,  both  from  Turner. 
Singles — Robin  Adair  and  Royal  Sovereign,  both  from  Mr.  M.  Y. 
Seale. 


Medals. 

Large  gold  to  “  Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  J.  Green).  "!T““ 

Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury ;  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley ;  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B. ;  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks  ;  and 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge.  .  .J 

8ilver-gilt  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  South  ^Norwood; 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Silver  medals  o  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead;  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate  ;  and  J.  Surman,  Beckenham. 

Edinburg  Fower  Show,  September  lit!]  aqd  12th. 

( Concluded  from  page  248.) 

The  following  awards  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
Edinburgh,  were  not  published  last  week  at  time  of  forwarding  report 
of  show.  Silver-gilt  medal  and  special  award  to  Mr.  John  Downie, 
Murrayfield,  and  144,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Silver  medal  and 
special  award  to  Messrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Pinkhill  Nurseries. 
Small  silver  medals  and  awards  to  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co  , 
Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay;  Forbes, 
Hawick  ;  Irvine,  Jedburgh  ;  Eckford,  Wem  ;  and  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen.  Special  awards  to  Messrs.  J.  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  ; 
Kerr  Bros.,  Dumfries;  James  Grieve  &  Sons,  Pilrig ;  A.  Lister  &  Sons, 
Rothesay  ;  M.  Campbell  &  Sons,  Blantyre  ;  and  Mr.  Philips,  Granton. 
The  Floral  Committee  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  to  Messrs.  Laing 
and  Mather,  Kelso,  for  Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffiths,  and  to  Mr. 

C.  Freeland,  Larkhall,  an  award  of  merit  for  Carnation  Gala  Day,  a 
round-petalled  white  variety. 

Grapes. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
ColmaD,  and  Ladv  Downe’s  were  scarcely  so  good  or  so  largely  shown 
as  usual,  Black  Hamburgh  was  presented  in  not  only  a  large  number  of 
bunches,  but  also  in  a  condition,  as  regards  quality,  seldom  seen  quite  so 
good.  Mr.  James  MeDzies,  Larbert  ;  Mr.  Cains,  Balruddery ;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Girvan,  Ayr  ;  and  Mr.  Potter,  Whitehall,  Cumberland,  ard 
some  of  the  more  prominent  exhibitors  of  this  grand  old  Grape.  Then 
we  had  one  or  two  examples  of  Appley  Towers,  notably  those  from  Mr. 

D.  Kidd,  Carberry  House,  Musselburgh,  which  proves  this  to  be  a 
variety  of  handsome  appearance.  Madresfield  Court  was  another  Grape 
of  the  year,  the  examples  from  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir,  being  especially  good 
and  well  finished.  White  Grapes,  though  an  improvement  on  those 
shown  at  Glasgow,  were  generally  not  up  to  the  average. 

Pears  and  Apples. 

The  exhibition  of  these  popular  fruits  once  more  proves  that  Britain 
need  not  depend  on  the  foreigner  if  she  chooses  to  exert  herself  and 
grow  her  own.  Both  fruits  were  represented  more  extensively  than  at 
Glasgow,  though  the  average  was  perhaps  not  so  high.  The  best 
Pears  shown  comprised  Beurre  Durondeau,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Magnate,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  and  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  were  Mr.  Day,  Galloway  House,  Wigton  ;  Mr.  Galloway,  the 
new  head  gardener  in  place  of  Mr.  T.  Cook,  at  Gosford,  Longniddry ; 
Mr.  Cairns,  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream;  Mr.  Gordon,  Ewanfield,  Ayr;  and 
Mr.  Greenfield,  Kilmun.  Apples  contained  more  dishes  that  could  be 
called,  in  Scots  phrase,  “  by-ordinary.”  There  were  grand  examples 
staged,  some  in  large  numbers,  of,  among  others,  The  Queen,  Lord 
Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  James  Grieve,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Warner’s  King,  Loddington,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Cox’s 
Pomona;  the  ohief  prizewinners  being  Mr.  Sinclair,  Congulton,  Drem  ; 
Mr.  Whiting,  Hereford ;  Mr.  Cairns,  Mr.  Day,  and  Mr.  Beisant,  Castle 
Huntly,  Perth.  In  addition  to  Apples  in  season,  a  number  of  late 
kinds,  immature  and  out  of  character,  were  also  shown.  The  inclusion 
in  the  prize  list  of  suoh  late  sorts  as  Northern  Greening  and  Mkre  de 
Menage  has  surely  no  good  effect  on  Apple  culture,  while  the  fruits 
lessen  the  quality  of  the  exhibition. 

Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 

Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  east  of  Sootland  plant 
growing  is  very  far  ahead  of  what  it  is  in  the  west,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Glasgow  Show.  The  Crotons  and  foliage  plants,  especially  those  staged 
by  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir  House,  being  large  and  in  first-rate  condition.  Ferns 
from  Mr.  Neil  Fraser,  Rockville,  Murray  field,  were  also  much  beyond 
the  average.  Yery  few  Orchids  were  shown,  but  of  the  class  of  plants 
commonly  grown  for  greenhouse  decoration,  such  as  double  and  single 
Begonia,  small  decorative  plants,  &c.,  there  was  a  good  show. 

The  beautiful  display  of  Sweet  Peas  has  already  been  commented 
on.  It  had  only  one  drawback  in  the  exhibits  being  crushed  together 
into  far  too  little  space.  Gardeners,  it  may  be  said,  were  quite  out  of 
the  running  for  these,  amateurs  taking  all  the  chief  prizes,  and  very 
fine  indeed  were  their  exhibits.  One  would  like  to  say  more  of  the 
Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  and  Pentstemons,  with  Yiolas,  Dahlias  in  great 
profusion,  and  Carnations  shown  by  several  trade  growers,  and  of  the 
wonderfully  bright  display  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers,  which  are  always 
so  prominent  a  feature  at  Edinburgh,  but  space  forbids. 

The  happy  experience  of  inviting  Lord  Rosebery  to  open  the  show 
must,  however,  not  pass  without  remark,  an  addition  of  4000  visitors, 
with  a  corresponding  inflation  of  receipts,  was  largely  due  to  that 
cause.  Certainly  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thomson,  8.S.C.,  the  hard  working 
secretary,  has  cause  to  feel  satisfied  on  this  occasion. 
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Boston  arid  District  Dahlia,  Sept.  12tlj. 

Boston,  like  Wellingborough,  can  get  together  a  very  attractive 
Dahlia  show.  Like  Wellingborough,  it  is  also  dependent  upon  the 
southern  growers,  and  therefore  certain  leading  classes  are  open  to 
competition  among  all  comers,  while  several  classes  are  reserved  for 
local  amateurs  and  cottagers.  The  show  was  held  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  on  the  12th  inst.;  the  building  was  quite  filled,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Waite,  a  well-known 
seedsman  in  the  town,  were  excellent.  The  top  of  the  hall  was 
occupied  by  a  very  large  and  representative  collection  of  Dahlias,  the 
Cactus  type  predominating,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Green  (Hobbies  &  Co.), 
Norfolk  Nursery,  Dereham,  in  which  could  be  seen  several  fine  new 
Cactus  varieties,  and  also  some  dwarf  growing  varieties  with  distinct 
quilled  centres  and  a  fringe  of  ray  florets,  like  an  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemum.  The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society 
was  awarded  to  this  exhibit.  Mr.  T.  B.  Dolby,  nurseryman,  Boston, 
had  a  collection  of  Dahlias ;  Messrs.  H.  H.  Small  &  Co.,  nurserymen, 
Skirbeck,  Boston,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  early  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Gourds,  &c. ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Disbrowe,  a  local  specialist  in 
flowers,  had  a  choice  collection  of  Phloxes,  Asters,  Pentstemons,  &o. 
There  were  four  entries  of  twenty-four  blooms  of  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  was  a  good  first,  the  blooms 
generally  showing  an  improvement  in  quality  over  those  staged  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Such  varieties  as  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Victor, 
Dr.  Keynes,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  J.  T.  West,  Shottesham  Hero,  Mrs. 
G.  R.  Jefford,  Florence  Tranter,  Buffalo  Bill,  Maud  Fellowes,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  &c.,  were  in  excellent  form.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham, 
was  a  close  second,  also  with  blooms  showing  manifest  improvement ; 
and  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries,  Chippenham,  were 
equal  third.  With  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  was  first  and  Mr. 
J.  Walker  second,  both  with  very  good  flowers. 

The  class  for  twelve  b  uncbes  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  six  blooms  in  a 
bunob,  brought  capital  competition,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  placed 
first  with  very  fine  bunches  of  Floradora,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke, 
Zephyr,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Spitfire  (new),  bright  pale  red  ;  Uncle 
Tom,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Lyrio,  J.  F.  Hudson,  J.  Burn  (new),  bright 
crimson,  extra  fine,  &c.  Mr.  John  Walker  was  placed  second.  He 
had  Canary  (new),  pleasing  soft  yellow ;  Lord  Roberts,  Debonair,  Mrs. 
Carter  Page,  Baden  Powell,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lucius,  &o.,  also  a  fine 
display;  Mr.  Seale  was  third.  With  twenty -four  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  shown  on  boards,  there  was  a  spirited  competition.  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  was  first  with  highly  developed  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe, 
Mrs.  Carter  Page,  Cornucopia,  Radiance,  Lucius,  Uncle  Tom,  Jealousy, 
Chas.  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Walton  White,  Mary  Service,  Monarch,  Mrs. 
Castle,  &o.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was  second,  having  most  of  the  foregoing, 
but  in  addition  Canary  (new),  Innovation,  Debonair,  Stella,  The  Clown, 
Rosine,  Vesta,  &o. ;  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking,  was  a  very  good  third  with 
twelve  blooms.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  again  first  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  second. 

There  were  some  excellent  collections  of  Pompon  Dahlias.  Mr- 
Seale  was  first  with  perfect  flowers  of  Doris,  Donovan,  Douglas,  Daisy, 
Jessica,  Phoebe,  Ganymede,  Nerissa,  Tommy  Keitb,  Buttercup,  &c. 
Mr.  Geo.  Humphries  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third.  Some 
very  attractive  vases  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Seale,  and  Martin, 
the  prizes  going  in  the  order  of  their  names.  Cactus  Dahlias  were  used, 
mingled  with  foliage.  Dahlias  were  creditably  shown  by  amateurs 
and  cottagers,  and  every  year  witnesses  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  they  stage. 

The  leading  growers  present  formed  themselves  into  a  floral 
committee,  and  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  : — Cactus  John  Burn  (Mortimer),  Canary  (Walker),  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Needs  (Baxter),  Queen  of  Hearts,  and  Sailor  Prince,  both  from  Hobbies 
and  Co.;  and  to  singles  Beauty  of  Sevenoaks,  Maid  of  Athens,  and 
Royal  Sovereign  from  Mr.  Seale. 

Sparkhill  and  District  Horticultural. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  new  and  enterprising  association,  Mr. 
W.  Gardiner,  Harborne,  Birmingham,  gave  a  dissertation,  entitled 
“  A  Chat  upon  British  Ferns.”  Mr.  S.  Issett  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and  their  lady  friends,  the 
latter  especially  being  much  interested  in  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
numerous  collection  of  freshly  cut  fronds  and  dried  specimens.  The 
history  and  legendary  lore  of  Ferns  formed  the  introductory  portion  of 
the  discourse,  with  also  an  explanation  of  a  few  of  the  more  familiar 
technical  characters  and  etymology  of  the  generic  names. 

In  acknowledging  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Gardiner  intimated  that,  by 
the  unanimous  request  of  the  meeting,  he  should  have  much  pleasure 
in  continuing  the  subject  at  some  future  time.  There  was  a  keen 
competition  for  the  prizes  offered  for  out  flowers,  plants,  &c.,  usually 
offered  at  the  meetings;  and  one  member,  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  Oakwood 
Road,  Sparkhill,  exhibited  a  very  interesting  collection  of  hardy  Ferns 
in  pots,  grown  in  a  Bhady  small  greenhouse.  The  collection  contained 
well-grown  plants  of  Polypodium  cambricum,  P.  Dryopteris,  and 
Adiantum  Capillus. Veneris. 


Forest  Trees  In  Scotland. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Niven  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  on  “  The 
Distribution  of  Certain  Forest  Trees  in  Scotland,  as  shown  by  the 
Investigation  of  the  Post-Glacial  Deposits.”  He  said  he  had  derived 
his  information  from  about  seventy  volumes.  The  following  trees  had 
been  discovered  : — Hawthorn,  Elder,  common  Ash,  Birch,  Alder, 
Hazel,  Oak,  Willow,  Yew,  and  Fir,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ash,  were  considered  natives  of  Scotland.  The  cones  of  the  Silver 
Fir  had  been  dug  out  of  the  peat  in  Orkney,  but  this  tree  was  not 
now  indigenous  to  Scotland.  Several  shrubs,  including  the  Juniper  and 
Raspberry,  as  well  as  many  flowering  plants,  had  also  been  discovered. 
There  were  few  parts  of  Scotland,  however  treeless  at  the  present  day, 
that  were  not  in  remote,  and  even  in  comparatively  recent  times 
covered  with  woodlands.  This  was  also  shown  by  the  place  names. 
As  regarded  the  special  trees,  the  Oak  was  very  widely  distributed.  Its 
most  northern  occurrence  was  Caithness-shire,  and  it  was  recorded  in 
every  other  county.  It  had  even  been  found  in  the  peat  bogs  in  the 
now  treeless  islands  of  Lewis  and  Tiree.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  Oaks  had  been  found  at  high  altitudes,  800  feet 
above  sea  level,  in  the  parish  of  Croy,  Inverness-shire,  and  of  con- 
siderable  size — 70  feet  in  length  at  Drumcrief.  The  Soots  Fir — 
probably  Pinus  sylvestris — was  another  widely  distributed  tree.  It 
was  common  in  the  northern  oounties,  in  the  Orkneys  and  Lewis, 
in  all  the  midland  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Forfar  and  Fife,  but 
in  the  southern  counties  it  was  only  recorded  in  Renfrew,  Edinburgh, 
Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Wigtown.  The  Hazel  had  been  found  in 
submerged  forests  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  mainland,  as  well  as 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  many  of  the  Western  Isles. 
No  record  had  been  found  of  its  occurrence  in  Sutherland,  but  through¬ 
out  the  midlands  it  was  fairly  plentiful,  and  in  the  lowlands  it  had  been 
noted  in  all  the  counties,  with  the  exception  of  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  and  Wigtown.  The  Birch  was  recorded 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  counties 
from  Caithness  to  Wigtown.  Regarding  the  other  trees,  few  reoords 
had  been  discovered.  The  Alder  was  recorded  from  Lewis,  Banff, 
Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Perth,  Fife,  Argyle,  Lanark,  and  Edinburgh. 
Willows,  species  unknown,  were  noted  in  both  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
They  had  also  been  obtained  from  the  peat  bogs  in  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
and  Roxburgh.  The  Ash  was  generally  regarded  as  a  probable  native 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Hugh  Miller,  in  “  Edinburgh  and  its  Neigh, 
bonrhood,”  made  reference  to  finding  “  what  appears  to  be  Ash  ”  in  the 
brickclays  of  Portobello.  It  was  also  recorded  from  the  mosses  in 
Ballantrae,  Ayrshire,  and  Bowden  Parish,  Roxburghshire.  Then,  again, 
many  of  the  implements  found  in  southern  orannogs  were  reported  to  be 
made  of  Ash  wood,  but  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  indigenous  in 
northern  Scotland,  if  they  accepted  its  occurrence  in  the  Bay  of  Keiss, 
Caithness-shire,  mentioned  by  the  writer  on  Caithness  in  the  “  New 
Statistical  Acoount.”  The  only  reoords  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Hawthorn,  Yew,  and  Elder  had  been  obtained  from  Edinburghshire. 
The  evidence  which  was  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  various 
postglaoial  deposits  indicated  in  a  very  dear  manner  that  the  trees 
recorded  should  be  considered  truly  indigenous  to  Scotland. 

- - 

Some  Uses  of  tl\e  Lemon. 

Women  particularly  would  find  a  more  general  use  of  Lemons  as 
simple  remedies,  where  ordinarily  dootors’  medicines  are  employed, 
efficacious  and  economical.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  baths  is  made  by 
slicing  three  or  four  Lemons  into  the  water,  which  should  be  drawn  half 
an  hour  before  using,  so  that  the  juice  of  the  fruit  may  have  a  chance 
to  permeate  it.  The  sense  of  freshness  it  gives,  and  the  suppleness  and 
smoothness  it  imparts  to  the  skin,  are  very  luxurious.  In  the  West 
Indies  often  the  Lemon  is  used  instead  of  soap,  and  when  the  natives 
wash  their  hands  they  squeeze  the  juice  over  them  and  rub  them 
briskly  in  water  until  they  are  clean. 

The  Lemon  is  invaluable  in  its  effects  on  the  complexion.  A  few 
drops  in  the  water  in  which  the  face  is  washed  removes  all  greasiness, 
and  leaves  the  skin  fresh  and  velvety.  A  little  Lemon  juice  rubbed  on 
the  cheeks  before  going  to  bed,  and  allowed  to  dry  there,  will  remove 
freckles  and  whiten  the  skin,  besides  giving  a  delightful  smoothness, 
and  if  the  treatment  is  persisted  in,  eventually  it  will  carry  off  all 
unsightly  blemishes  that  are  not  caused  by  internal  trouble. 

Lemons,  says  “The  Canadian  Horticulturist,”  are  very  useful  in 
the  care  of  the  teeth.  A  few  drops  squeezed  into  a  glass  of  water  for 
rinsing  the  mouth  make  a  tonic  for  the  gums  and  render  them  firm.  In 
washing  the  hair,  if  a  Lemon  is  used,  it  will  cleanse  the  scalp  and  give  a 
soft  fluffiness  to  the  hair  that  women  like. 

•  »  » - 

Eucliarls  Lowl. — The  very  distinct  Eucharis  illustrated  on  another 
page  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park 
Nursery,  Middlesex,  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  as  large 
as  those  of  Euoharis  grandiflora,  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
flowing  sinuous  lines  of  the  segments  incurve  in  a  distinctive  manner, 
and  are  pure  white,  with  yellowish-green  where  the  stamens  join  the 
corona.  “  The  leaves  are  borne  on  tall  footstalks,  and  are  similar  in. 
shape  to  E.  Candida,  though  considerably  larger.” 
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Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Forced  Trees. — We  would  again 
urge  the  necessity  of  attention  to  these  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  all  down,  following  the  instructions  given  in  a  former  calendar, 
as  the  procedure  strikes  at  the  root  of  pests  passing  over  from  year 
to  year,  especially  red  spider  and  soale,  and  gives  the  trees  the 
advantage  of  thorough  rest,  with  opportunity  of  pushing  fresh  roots, 
thus  being  well  prepared  for  a  fresh  start  when  the  proper  time 
arrives. 

Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — Where  new  trees  have  to  be  bought, 
the  earliest  placed  orders  generally  secure  the  best  trees,  and  they 
oan  have  their  requirements  attended  to  in  respect  of  top-dressing 
without  delay.  This  is  very  important,  as  those  disturbed  late  at  the 
roots  do  not  carry  the  buds  well,  nor  is  the  start  and  setting  of  the 
fruit  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  when  this  has  been  anticipated  by 
timely  attention  to  secure  it  in  the  late  summer. 

Second  Early  Forced  Trees. — These  are  the  first  in  many  places, 
being  started  at  the  new  year.  They  will  have  shed  their  leaves,  or  will 
be  shedding  shortly,  and  should  be  attended  to  in  pruning,  cleansing 
the  house,  dressing  the  trees,  and  top-dressing  the  border  according  to 
instructions  already  referred  to.  This  gives  them  better  advantages 
than  putting  off  everything  until  the  last  moment,  when  neither  house 
nor  trees  can  be  properly  cleansed,  and  muoh  after  trouble  in  respect  of 
pests  is  the  consequenoe. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 


Strawberries. — Preparing  Orouni. — The  main  crop  of  well-established 
runners  may  be  planted  during  the  course  of  the  following  weeks,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  inserted.  Should  the  ground,  however,  not 
be  sufficiently  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  plants,  it  ought  at  once 
to  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  adding  manure  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Fertile  soil  should  not  require  the  addition  of  manure,  but 
deep  digging  or  bastard  trenching  will  improve  this  or  any  soil.  In 
trenching,  take  care  to  keep  the  good  soil  on  the  surface  wherever  the 
subsoil  is  of  an  indifferent  character.  Break  up  the  latter  to  a  good 
depth.  If  strong  and  heavy  this  will  to  some  extent  ameliorate  it,  and 
drainage  water  will  more  readily  pass  through  it.  The  broken-up 
subsoil  in  light  ground  has  a  tendency  to  retain  moisture  better  than 
when  lying  dry  and  hard,  and  during  dry  periods  the  plants  derive 
muoh  assistance  from  the  moisture  lying  below  them  in  a  well  prepared 
subsoil.  Ground 
that  has  been 
thoroughly  ma¬ 
nured  and 
broken  up  for  a 
preceding  crop 
is  often  requi- 
s  i  t  i  on ed  for 
autumn  planting 
Strawberries. 

With  such 
ground  less  pre¬ 
paration  i  s 
needed  now,  be. 
cause,  being  in 
good  heart,  it 
only  requires  to 
be  cleaned  and 
levelled,  when  it 
is  ready  for  the 
insertion  of  the 
S  t  r  a  w  b  e  rries, 
which  should 
now  be  planted. 

Planting.  — 

Plants  rooted  in 
pots,  or  those 
well  rooted  in 
the  open  ground, 
can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  These, 
of  course,  are 
the  best,  owing 
to  their  abun¬ 
dance  of  roots 
and  the  ease  with 

which  they  will  be  established,  but  plants  obtained  from  a  distance  will 
not  have  roots  so  numerous,  nor  soil  attached  to  them.  These  require 
more  care  in  planting,  and  it  will  be  neoessary  to  spread  them  out, 
covering  carefully  and  firmly  with  good  soil.  Should  the  weather  be  dry, 
water  them  well  in.  The  distance  between  the  rows  may  be  2  feet ;  very 
strong  growers  will  require  the  rows  wider  apart,  but  30  inches  will  be 
ample.  In  the  former  case  the  distance  between  the  plants  may  be 
15  inches,  in  the  latter  give  18  inches,  nothing  being  gained  by  undue 
•crowding. 

Cleaning  and  Mulching. —  If  the  clearing  away  of  weeds  and  runners 
has  been  deferred,  the  work  ought  now  to  be  carried  out.  Cut  the 
runner  wires  close  to  the  crown,  and  also  sever  large  old  leaves.  Strong 
and  deep  rooting  weeds  must  be  forked  up,  clearing  them  away  with 
the  other  material ;  the  smaller  and  annual  weeds  may  be  hoed  down. 
Following  closely  on  this  removal  a  liberal  mulching  of  decayed  manure 
may  be  spread  between  the  rows.  It  will  especially  benefit  old 
established  plants,  and  those  younger  which  have  borne  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit. 

Small  Runners. — It  might  be  desirable  to  preserve  a  quantity  of  the 
small  runners,  which  are  not  quite  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  finally 
plant  now  in  rows.  If,  however,  a  small  bed  is  well  dug  over  a  batch 
may  be  planted  6  inches  apart.  The  plants  will,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  become  thoroughly  established,  and  in  the  spring  can  be  lifted 
and  planted  permanently.  Very  little  fruit,  if  any,  should  be  carried  by 
these  the  first  season  ;  they  ought,  however,  to  show  a  flower  truss  on 
each,  which  may  be  early  removed. 

Raspberries. — The  work  of  cutting  out  the  old  bearing  canes  is  very 


frequently  left  until  winter,  but  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  The  early  removal  of  the  useless 
canes  gives  the  new  rods  a  better  chance  of  receiving  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  and  becoming  well  ripened.  After  cleansing  away  weeds  and 
rubbish,  the  surface  may  be  lightly  prioked  over  and  a  thorough  good 
mulching  of  manure  applied.  Raspberries,  being  strong  feeders  and 
producing  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  close  to  the  surface  of  soil,  are 
always  benefited  by  Burface  manuring.  Liquid  manure  can  also  be 
given  with  advantage.  Where  it  is  contemplated  forming  new  plantations 
of  Raspberries  the  ground  may  be  prepared  as  opportunity  permits.  In 
the  case  of  these  the  ground  can  scarcely  be  too  deeply  dug  or  over¬ 
manured.  Success  mainly  depends  on  encouraging  vigorous  growth  the 
first  season.  This  is  accomplished  if  the  inserted  plants  are  closely 
pruned  the  first  season,  allowing  strong  growths  but  no  fruit. 

Plums. — Nets  should  l  e  hung  over  bush  trees,  and  also  in  front  of 
wall  trees  where  the  fruit  is  ripening,  to  protect  them  from  birds.  If 
wasps  are  troublesome,  wide  mouthed  bottles  half-filled  with  beer  and 
sugar  will  attraot  a  number.  Gather  the  for  ward  est  fruits  as  they  ripen. 
Some  may  be  preserved  in  good  condition  in  a  cool  dry  room  for  a  short 
time,  but  if  desired  to  preserve  them  longer,  wrap  each  fruit  in  tissue 
paper  and  place  in  a  box.  Some  of  the  later  ripening  Plums  will  keep 
excellently  in  this  way. 

Gathering  and  Storing  Apples  and  Pears. — Immediately  the  fruits 
are  ready  to  gather  from  any  special  trees  it  is  desirable  to  remove 
them  to  the  safe  storage  of  the  fruit  room.  The  greatest  care  must 
be  given  in  storing  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  best  varieties  so  that 

they  do  not  be- 
come  bruised, 
this  impairing 
their  keeping 
qualities.  Some 
trees  do  notripen 
all  their  fruits  at 
the  same  time, 
and  it  is  special¬ 
ly  necessary  to 
go  over  the  trees 
at  intervals,  re¬ 
moving  those 
that  are  ready. 
When  they  part 
readily  from  the 
spurs  on  lifting 
carefully,  this  is 
a  true  test  of 
their  fitness  to 
be  gathered.  In 
storing  Apples 
and  Pears  place 
them  apart  if 
possible.  As  a 
rule  Pears  may 
have  more 
warmth  than 
Apples.  The 
ripening  of  Pears 
may  be  accel¬ 
erated  by  a  little 
extra  warmth 
after  they  have 
been  stored  for 
a  short  time  in 

cooler  quarters.  If  room  is  available  store  all  fruit  in  single  layers. — 
Lymington,  Hants. 


Fruit  Forcing. 
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Late  Peaches  are  very  noble  in  appearance,  and  of  excellent  quality 
when  well  done.  Prince  of  Wales,  very  little  seen,  is  a  magnificent  fruit 
when  grown  under  glass  and  in  warm  soils,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory 
against  walls  and  in  heavy  soils.  Gladstone,  a  similar  fruit,  does 
splendidly  in  a  late  house,  it  being  very  large  and  of  first-rate  quality 
when  well  fed  during  growth.  For  looks,  Princess  of  Wales  is,  perhaps, 
the  grandest  of  all  late  summer  Pe aohes,  attaining  a  large  size  and 
assuming  fine  colour  under  favouring  circumstances ;  and  Late 
Admirable  also  has  both  size  and  quality  to  recommend  it,  also 
Walburton  Admirable.  Sea  Eagle  sometimes  colours  grandly,  and  even 
when  pale  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  its  size  and  good  qualities 
rendering  it  very  desirable.  Golden  Eagle  has  both  size,  golden  colour, 
and  gocd  quality  to  recommend  it,  while  Comet  proves  very  acceptable 
early  in  October.— St.  Albans. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  EditoB,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
I>ondon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  private!} 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matter 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiabl 
trouble  and  expense. 

Crab  Apple  ( G .  H.  S.). — Your  fruits  (pome)  are  those  of  Pyrus  Malus 
Bertini,  a  variety  of  Siberian  Crab. 

Creature  Found  in  Early  Peach  Home  (A.E.M.). — The  box  arrived, 
and  the  specimen  inside  had  been  reduced  to  slime,  which  smelt  most 
offensively,  and  was  at  oi  ce  placed  in  the  fire,  as  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  determine  oiie  kir  d  of  putrefying  animal  matter  from 
another.  We  extremely  regret  this.  It  was  probably  a  tapeworm. 

Analysis  of  Sewage  Deposit :  its  Value  as  Manure  ( J .  H.). — The 
analysis — 

Moisture  . «  ...  54'90 

Organic  matter  . 10’72 

Nitrogen  (V525,  equal  to  ammonia  0’637 

Phosphates .  1’87  ** 

Silica .  7  25 

Other  mineral  matter  .  . . 25  26 

100-00 

shows  a  very  poor  manurial  artiole,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  the  organic 
matter;  phosphates  and  addition  of  solid  matter  increasing  the  bulk  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  from  the  lrrge  amount  of  lime  usually  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  the  “  other  mineral  matter.”  It  would  be  a  goon 
dressing  for  (1)  Raspberries  and  (2)  fruit  trees  generally,  applying  ii 
similarly  to  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  at  the  same  rate,  12  to 
20  tons  per  acre.  In  addition  to  this  we  should  apply  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  superphosphate  of  lime  and  kainit,  3J  lbs.  per  rod,  5  cwt. 
per  acre,  and  in  the  autumn.  In  spring,  when  growth  commences, 
finely  crushed  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used,  If  lb.  per  rod,  2^  cwt.  per 
acre,  it  being  best  applied  at  twicp,  (1)  when  growth  commences,  and 
(2)  as  soon  as  the  orop  of  fruit  is  set,  half  quantity  each  time,  ana 
always  when  the  ground  is  moist. 

Spray  of  Plum  Tree— Leaves  of  Pear  and  Cracked  Pears  ( C .  N.). — 
The  leaves  of  the  Plum  tree  twig  are  affected  by  what  is  kuown  as 
“  silver-leaf  ”  disease.  The  same  also  occurs  on  Portugal  Laurels. 
External  applications  are  not  of  any  service,  but  we  do  not  think  you 
have  any  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  as  the  leaves  are  but  slightly 
affected.  2,  The  Pear  leaves  have  been  affected  by  Pear-leaf  gad 
mite,  Phytoptus  pyri,  and  also  by  the  Pear  scab  fungus,  Fusicladium 
pyrinum.  The  mite  seldom  does  much  mischief,  but  to  prevent  its 
attacks  the  trees  may  be  sprayed  in  winter  with  paraffin  emulsion 
diluted  with  seven  parts  water.  3,  The  Pears  are  infested  by  the 
Pear-scab  fungus,  Fusicladium  pyrinum,  which  frequently  spoils  greater 
part  of  the  fruit  and  sometimes  the  whole  crop.  The  disease  has  been 
successfully  combated  by  spraying  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixtuie 
(1  lb.  oopper  sulphate  and  1  lb.  quicklime  to  12^  gallons  water).  First, 
just  as  the  flower  buds  begin  to  open  ;  second,  when  the  petals  ( f 
the  flowers  are  falling ;  and  third,  when  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  horse 
beans,  or  slightly  larger.  If  the  season  be  rainy  a  fourth  treatment 
should  be  given  twelve  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  third.  If  f  oz. 
of  Paris  green  is  added  to  the  12£  gallons  of  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture 
at  the  time  of  the  third  spraying,  it  will  hold  the  codlin  moth 
caterpillar  in  check.  It  is  also  advisable  to  spray  the  trees  whilst 
quite  dormant  with  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  1  lb.  to  25  gallons  of 
water.  This  must  not  be  used  at  any  other  time,  and  ordinary  Bordeaux 
mixture  not  be  used  on  foliage  of  the  Pear,  but  only  the  dilute  foim  as 
advised,  for  ordinary  Bordeaux  misture  is  apt  to  scorch  the  foliage, 
especially  when  young,  hence  the  imperativeness  of  only  using  the  dilute 
form. 


Propagating  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (.!.  L.  S.). — The  Rose  cf  Sharon, 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  can  be  propagated  from  ripened  wood  taken  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  and  put  in  frames.  Left  there  during  the 
winter,  they  are  rooted  by  spring  time. 

Name  of  Caterpillar  (J.  W.  L.). — The  insect  sent  is  the  caterpillar, 
about  two-thirds  grown,  of  the  death’s  head  moth,  Acherontia  atropos, 
which  occurs  amongst  Potatoes  in  the  autumn,  and  is  found  most 
seasons  ;  in  some  it  is  frequent  about  certain  localities,  especially  sruth 
and  east  of  England.  It  produces  our  largest  moth,  one  with  a 
somewhat  remarkable  history,  and  also  with  some  mystery  attached  to 
its  habits.  Owing  to  the  skull-like  markings  on  the  thorax,  and  the 
power  it  has  of  uttering  a  curious  plaintive  cry,  it  has  always  been 
regarded  with  surprise,  or  even  alarm.  The  caterpillar  is  stated  to 
produce  a  sound  too,  which  is  rather  different,  but  the  specimen 
forwarded  to  us,  owing  to  fatigue  or  fasting,  has  not  attempted  any 
vocal  performances. 

Chrysanthemum  Buds  Decayed  (R.  M.  D.). — The  buds  have  the 
centres  destroyed,  and  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  but  though  we  examined 
them  carefully,  there  is  no  animal  or  vegetable  parasite  present  to 
account  for  the  decaying  of  the  tissues.  In  similar  case  we  have  found 
mites,  an  example  of  which  was  investigated  by  Mr.  G.  Abbey  on 
September  11th,  1893,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  September  28th,  1893,  page  291.  The  attack  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  we  consider  the  buds  have  been  infested  by  the  Chrysanthemum 
bud  mite,  Phytoptus  chrysanthemi,  at  an  earlier  stage.  The  pest  appears 
to  select  hot  and  dry  seasons  for  its  attacks,  and  also  has  a  penchant 
for  some  varieties  more  than  others,  M.  Carnot  and  family  in  your 
case  being  attacked  and  the  buds  destroyed,  while  you  have  not  lost  a 
bud  of  any  other  variety.  Possibly  treatment  with  petroleum  emulsion 
8  ozs.,  and  sulphide  of  potassium  1  oz.,  to  3  gallons  of  soft  water  would 
have  prevented  the  attack,  the  plants  being  sprayed  from  the  early 
part  of  July,  or  even  earlier,  at  fortnightly  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of 
August.  Judging  by  the  vigour  of  the  stems  and  superb  health  of  the 
leaves,  there  does  not  appear  anything  wrong  with  the  management  of 
the  plants. 

Pest  on  Branch  of  Cotoneaster  ( J .  M.  IF.).— It  is  Mussel  scale, 
Mytilaspis  pomorum,  which  infests  several  genera  and  species  of 
rosaoeous  plants,  including  evergreens  ;  we  have  recently  had  specimen 
of  the  pest  brought  to  our  notice  on  the  Myrtle-leaved  Portugal  Laurel, 
Ceratus  lusitanica  myrtifolia.  The  insect  differs  somewhat  in  the  several 
host  plants  in  size  and  even  in  form,  but  there  is  no  distinctive  feature,  the 
life  history  being  identical.  The  most  success! ul  treatment  is  to  spray 
the  bushes  or  trees  whilst  quite  dormant  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  (98  per  cent,  purity),  and  commercial  potash  (pearlash),  1  oz  of 
each  to  a  gallon  of  water,  hot  water  being  used  for  dissolving,  and  the 
solution  applied  at  a  temperature  of  132^°,  or  not  over  135°,  or  lower 
than  130°.  The  weather  should  be  mild  when  the  solution  is  applied, 
but  the  bush  or  bushes  dry.  This  will  usually  bring  off  the  scale  with 
the  eggs  beneath,  leaving  the  bark  quite  clean.  The  larvae  or  young 
scale  hatch  from  the  eggs  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  and  are  then  woodlouse-like  creatures,  which,  moving  about  over 
the  bark  a  few  days  before  fixing  themselves  upon  it  by  inserting  their 
tiny  beaks  far  enough  to  reach  the  sap,  are  then  readily  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  paraffin  oil  emulsion.  It  is  readily  made  by  dissolving 
1  pint  of  softsoap  in  a  quart  of  boiling  soft  water,  then  removing  from 
the  fire,  and  while  still  boiling  hot  add  half  a  pint  of  paraffin  oil,  and 
immediately  ohurn  the  mixture  with  a  small  hand  syringe.  In  five 
minutes  a  perfect  emulsion  will  be  obtained,  and  for  use  should  be 
diluted  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water,  this  being  preferably  hot, 
and  tbe  solution  applied  at  a  temperature  of  130°  to  136°.  Treatment 
should  commence  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  be  repeated  at  weekly 
intervals  up  to  the  middle  of  June. 

Names  of  Fruit  (C.  N.). — Plum  Victoria.  (TV.  8.). — 1,  Pear 
Souvenir  du  Congi  es ;  2,  Apple  Albury  ;  3,  Cox’s  Pomona;  4,  Cellini; 
5,  Wealthy  ;  6,  Margil  (syn.  Neverfail).  (T.). —  1,  Peach  Royal 
George;  2,  Rubus  fruticosa.  ( N .). — 1,  Plnm  Diamond ;  2,  Apple  New 
Hawthornden  ;  3,  Lady  Sudeley.  ( S .  I).). — Plum  Magnum  Bonum. 

Names  of  Flowers  ( Gymio ). — Epilobium  angustifolium.  (J.  R.  S.). — 
1,  Campanula  persicifolia ;  2,  Piptanthus  nepalensis,  as  figured  last 
week  ;  3,  Tritonia  (Montbretia)  Pottsi  ;  4,  Odontoglossum  odoratum ; 
5,  Epidendrum  radicans.  (A.  T.). — 1,  Thuya  orientalis  var. ;  2,  Quercus 
ruber;  3,  Quercus  pedunculate ;  4,  Clematis  coccinea.  (A.  L,  F.)<  — 
Juniperus  bermudiana,  a  much  confused  species.  (S.  D.). — 1,  see 
‘‘Names  of  Fruits;”  2,  Melissa  officinalis,  the  Balm;  3,  Tanacetum 
vulgare,  the  Tansy  ;  4,  Choisya  ternata.  ( Hugh  Shearer). — Thalictrum 
adiantifolium.  It  is  not  a  Fern,  but  a  border  plant;  you  cannot  stage 
it  with  Ferns.  ( Harborne ). — Euonymus  latifolins.  Others  next  week 


Phenological  Observations. 


Sept.  20th  to  Sept.  26th. 

20  Fri.  Chiffchaff’s  song  ceases. 

21  Sat.  Lime-leaves  fall. 

22  Sun.  Herald-moth  seen. 

23  Mon.  Bush-nuts  fall. 

24  Tu.  Leycesteria  fruits  coloured. 

25  Wed.  Ath-leaves  lemon  coloured. 

26  Thr.  Ivy  flowers. 


Plants  dedicated  to  each  day. 

Meadow  SaffroD. 

Ciliated  Passion-flower. 
Tree  Boletus. 

Bushy  Starwort. 

Dung  Fungus. 

Ox  Boletus. 

Gigantic  Golden  Rod. 
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Backward  and  Forward. 


With  the  harvest  of  graiD  gathered  in,  and  preparations  for 
another  seed  time  on  the  way,  it  would  seem  fitting  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  farming  year  so  far  as  it  has  gone.  We  have  sown  and  reaped. 
The  fruits  of  the  earth,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  realised  well  or 
badly,  and  the  result  may  largely  depend  on  the  financial  position  of 
the  individual  farmer. 

We  have  noticed  only  too  often  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  impecunious  farmer  lies  from  being  so  constantly  forced  into 
premature  sales  against  his  own  better  judgment.  This  applies  very 
strongly  to  the  small  farmer  class,  and  it  is  to  minimise  the  difficulties 
of  these  small  farmers  that  the  system  of  agricultural  credit  banks  has 
been  started.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  in  one  of  his  recent  articles,  speaks 
in  high  praise  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  one  such  organisation 
which  he  came  across  in  Lincolnshire,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  village  credit  banks  will  have 
been  brought  about.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Haggard  in  thinking  that 
the  establishment  of  such  banks  would  do  much  to  reproduce  the  now 
almost  extinct  class  of  yeomen,  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the 
agricultural  problem.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Yerburgh,  M.P.  for 
Chester,  is  always  ready  to  supply  information  and  advice  to  those  who 
require  them  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  a  village  bank. 

Looking  back  on  the  past  six  months  we  can  see  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  we  think  that  as  regards  this  part  of  the  country 
things  have  not  gone  so  badly  with  the  average  farmer.  The  winter 
was  mild,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  good  frost  mould,  which 
provides  such  an  ideal  seedbed  for  Barley  and  Oats.  A  plethora  of 
Turnips  kept  sheep  on  the  land  until  very  late,  which  put  off  Barley 
sowing.  Thus  owing  to  one  cause  or  other  spring  sowing  was  delayed 
and  a  late  start  made.  April,  however,  as  it  should  be,  was  showery, 
and  May  dry,  so  a  well-rooted  healthy  plant  was  obtained.  We  had 
sufficient  rain  in  June  to  grow  the  crops  on  into  fair  average  ones, 
though  we  fear  in  some  parts  farmers  were  not  so  fortunate.  Wheat 
would  have  been  better  for  a  little  more  winter  frost  and  loss  of  root, 
being  very  thick  of  plant  in  the  spring.  Where  top-dressings  were 
applied  in  time  it  was  kept  growing,  and  attained  a  fair  length,  an 
average  bulk  of  straw,  and  probably  more  than  an  average  yield,  but 
many  fields  which  were  unassisted  turned  yellow  in  May,  and,  never 
recovering  their  natural  vigour,  ripened  off  too  short  of  straw  and 
small  of  ear  to  be  financially  satisfactory. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  restriction  of  the  supplies 
by  a  syndicate,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  during  April  and  May  nitrate  of 
soda  is  often  difficult  to  procure  at  short  notice,  and  that  at  the  time 
when  urgent  demands  for  it  are  most  frequently  made.  It  is  wise  for 
farmers  to  keep  a  stock  by  them  from  the  end  of  February  for  use 
when  necessity  requires.  If  not  wanted  for  top-dressing  Corn  it  can 
be  used  for  Potatoes  or  Mangold  later  on.  July  was  a  little  loo  dry 
for  Corn,  but  splendid  for  making  hay,  which  was  all  got  in  fine 
condition.  Unfortunately  there  was  too  little  of  it.  Clover  was  good, 
but  would  have  been  better  for  a  little  more  rain  in  May.  * 

Of  the  Turnip  crop  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,  as  it 
varies  so  much  in  different  localities;  still,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  chief  Turnip  growing  counties,  notwithstanding  partial 
failures,  the  prospect  is  a  good  one,  and  though  we  may  not  have  the 
abundance  ot  last  season,  our  live  stock  will  have  enough  and  to  spare. 

Potatoes  we  believe  to  be  much  better  than  last  year,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  prices  are 
not  below  the  average.  July  rain,  which  is  so  necessary  for  Potatoes 
on  light  soils,  did  not  fall  in  sufficient  volume,  and  the  ridges  did  not 
receive  a  thorough  soaking  until  early  in  August.  Therefore  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  second  growth  on  such  soils,  and  consequently  much 
supertuberation.  Thus  the  quality  from  light  land  will  not  be  good, 
though  the  crop  will  be  heavy  ;  on  good  soils  the  crops  are  magnificent, 
size  is  large  and  shape  excellent.  'Ihe  Up-to-Date  has  fully  held  its 
place  as  the  best  Potato  in  cultivation.  The  other  kinds  which  were 
to  supersede  it  are  occupying  very  secondary  positions. 

Pastures  (i.e.,  grass)  were  poor  and  bare  through  May  ;  they  improved 
a  little  in  June,  but  became  very  brown  in  July,  and  there  is  still  but 
a  short  bite.  Cows  lost  much  of  their  milk  supply  at  the  end  of  June, 
and  they  are  still  giving  a  very  poor  return.  Butter  has  been  rear  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  but  the  rise  should  have  been  double  to  make  up 
fully  for  the  loss  in  quantity.  We  fear  the  farmer’s  wife  is  not  having 
a  good  year,  though  hens  have  laid  well  and  eggs  have  met  a  fair 


sale.  It  has  been  also  a  good  year  for  poultry  rearing ;  chickens  have 
been  healthy,  and  there  have  been  but  lew  deaths,  but  we  never  could 
see  any  profit  in  rearing  fowls  to  sell  at  ordinary  hucksters’  prices,  so 
the  Missis  would  hardly  make  good  her  deficiency  there. 

Seed  pastures,  in  contrast  to  grass,  were  very  good  in  the  spring, 
and  kept  their  freshness  for  a  long  time.  July,  however,  saw  them 
becoming  bare,  which  they  still  are,  and  there  will  be  little  herbage  to 
plough  in  when  ploughing  is  possible.  We  wish  the  prospect  for  the 
new  Clovers  was  as  good  as  last.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
new  seeds  are  hardly  worth  keeping  for  any  purpose,  and  many  fields 
of  yerr-old  Clover  will  be  spired  for  another  season,  the  fields  which 
should  have  been  under  this  crop  being  dragged  and  prepared  for 
sowing  with  another  crop  of  Barley  or  Oats.  This  procedure,  if  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale,  may  mean  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the 
area  under  Wheat.  Hay  and  straw  will  not  be  plentiful,  though  roots 
may  prove  to  be  so.  Cakes  are  still  too  high  in  price  to  make 
feeding  very  remunerative,  so  the  prospects  for  the  stock  owner  are 
only  of  a  moderate  nature.  What  about  the  corn  markets  ?  Oats 
will  make  a  fair  price,  and  may  get  to  be  dear  if  the  foreigner  only 
stays  away. 

The  high  price  of  Maize  must  have  an  effect  on  the  Oat  trade. 
Wheat  has  not  varied  much  for  some  time,  and  we  hardly  think  there 
will  be  any  great  alteration  of  price  at  present.  The  price  is  too 
low,  but  it  has  been  much  worse,  and  might  be  again.  Our  hop  s  are 
set  on  Barley;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  colour  amongst  this  year’s 
Barley,  and  if  farmers  will  but  see  that  it  is  carefully  threshed  and 
dressed  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be  a  run  on  Eoglish  malt. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  early  marketing,  except 
monetary  ones,  and  the  evil  of  having  too  many  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Altogether  the  year  seems  to  be  one  over  which  we  can  neither  exult 
nor  lament,  but  be  quietly  satisfied. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Another  fine  week  has  enabled  us  to  make  capital  headway  with 
working  the  stubbles,  and  they  are  now  rolled  and  harrowed  for  the 
last  time,  and  will  remain  in  their  present  condition  until  ploughs  oaa  be 
provided  to  turn  the  land  over  for  the  winter.  Lea  is  still  too  hard, 
and  the  recent  0'25  of  rain  will  not  have  much  effect,  though  it  has 
freshened  Turnips  wonderfully.  Swedes  would  do  with  much  more,  in 
fact  a  really  good  soaking.  Patches  of  the  bluish  aphis  which  we 
generally  call  Smother-fly,  have  made  their  appearance,  and  if  we  have 
much  hot  weather  this  month  they  will  spread  and  do  much  damage. 

The  lambs,  having  had  the  bulk  of  the  Cabbage  fed  to  them  on  seeds 
or  stubbles,  are  now  being  folded  on  the  Cabbage  break  to  pick  up  the 
crumbs  that  are  left.  The  crop  has  not  been  a  very  satisfactory  one, 
the  plants  having  hearted  somewhat  prematurely  and  attained  but  a 
moderate  size.  We  are  inclined  to  blame  the  dry  season  for  this,  but 
have  a  suspicion  that  there  is  another  contributory  cause — viz.,  a 
scarcity  of  good  suitable  muck  twelve  months  ago.  Cabbage  must 
have  high  feeding,  and  no  food  except  muck  is  of  much  use  during 
very  dry  weather.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  give  next  year’s  crop  a  better  supply  unless  we  wish  to  risk  a 
repetition  of  this  year’s  experience.  Twenty  loads  per  acre  is  not  too 
much,  and  the  land  having  been  well  cleared,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  spread  now  and  ploughed  in  immediately.  Three 
horses  and  a  chilled  plough  will  turn  it  in  9  inches  deep  and  do  the 
work  well.  The  plants  will  not  be  put  in  until  late  October,  but  if  the 
land  becomes  solid  again  before  then  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  them. 

A  good  deal  of  threshing  is  being  done.  Perhaps  the  country  banks 
could  tell  the  reason  why.  No  doubt  money  is  scarce  amoDgst  farmers, 
but  straw  is  equally  so,  therefore  the  demand  for  steam  threshers  is 
very  active.  Reports  speak  well  as  to  the  yield  cf  Wheat;  very  well 
when  the  felortness  of  the  straw  is  considered.  The  few  results  of 
Barley  threshing  are  not  so  good.  The  samples  are  of  good  colour,  but 
small  and  very  flinty.  With  more  straw  to  thresh  there  is  a  better 
yield  than  that  of  last  year,  but  quality  and  weight  are  much  the  same, 
too  much  the  same. 

Beef  markets  do  not  encourage  immediate  selling  of  fat  or  very  fresh 
cattle,  but  pastures  are  going  off,  and  to  keep  the  animals  thriving  cake 
must  be  given  if  they  are  not  already  having  it.  Cattle  never  give  a 
better  return  for  the  cake  they  consume  than  they  do  during  the  next 
six  weeks. 


Another  Tuberculosis  Commission.  —  The  London  Gazette 
recently  announced  that  the  King  has  appointed  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  (1)  whether  the  disease  (tuberculosis)  in  animals  and  man  is 
one  and  the  same  ;  (2)  whether  animals  and  man  can  be  reciprocally 
infected  with  it;  and  (3)- under  what  conditions,  if  at  all,  the  transmission 
of  the  disease  from  animals  to  man  takes  place,  and  what  are  the  circum¬ 
stances  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  such  trar  emission.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  will  be  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  Cambridge  University ;  Dr.  G.  Sims  Woodhead,  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  Cambridge  University;  Dr.  Sydney  Harris  Cox  Martin, 
Professor  of  Pathology,  University  College,  London  ;  Mr.  John 
M‘Fadyear,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London  ;  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  B  j  ce,  Professor  of  Pathology  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 
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BARRS'.1, ^DAFFODILS 

Have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901.  including 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  A 

TEN  GUINEA  CHALLENGE  CUP. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  tin  finest  sorts  in  cultivation, 

free. 


BARRS’  TULIPS 

Have  received  FIVE  GQLD  MEDALS  from  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society,  and  SILVER  CUPS  at  the 
Great  Temple  Flower  Shows,  1900  and  1901. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  kinds  for  pot  culture 
and  forcing ,  and  for  beds  and  borders  outdoors,  free. 


BARRS’  HYACINTHS. 

The  finest  selected  bnlbs  for  the  greenhouse,  sitting 
room,  or  exhibition,  and  specially  selected  varieties  for 
bedding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

baer  sl  sons, 

1!,  12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

EVERGREENS. 

A  very  Large  and  thoroughly  Transplanted 

Stock. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. ' 

HARLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 


CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

D  UTCH,  CAPE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGUE  of  the  above,  containing 
1  Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 


3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green¬ 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var. ,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Hoses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  Ac.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


PHILIP  LG  CORNU’S 

IEDCEV  Fruit  Trees, 
UCndCl  Rose  Trees, 

And  CARNATIONS  are  properly  packed,  free  of 
cost,  and  promptly  delivered,  carriage  paid. 

CORDONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Before  ordering  every  reader  of  this  paper  should  write 
for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Planter’s  Guide. 

PHILIP  LE  CORNU,  F.RHS, 

THE  JERSEY  NURSERIES,  JERSEY. 


“  The  Fruits  of  the  Eartl\.” 


EPTEMBER  at  its  best  is  indeed  a 
glorious  month,  for  the  heat  of 
summer  has  departed  and  the  cool 
nights  and  stirring  breezes  bring 
back  to  the  human  frame  vigour 
and  freshness.  To  the  gardener  in 
such  a  season  as  the  present  it  is  a 
time  of  joys,  activity,  and  watchfulness,  for 
in  the  fruit  garden  Applea,  Pears,  and  Plums 
of  various  hues  are  weighing  down  the  branches 
with  their  harvest  of  luscious  fruit.  All  of  these 
need  watching,  so  as  to  gather  them  in  the  “  nick  ” 
of  time  for  present  consumption,  or  to  store  for 
future  use.  How  the  recent  rains  have  freshened 
the  trees,  causing  the  fruit  to  increase  in  size,  and 
to  gain  a  more  brilliant  colour.  Truly  the  fruit 
crop  is  an  abundant  one,  and  on  all  sides  we  hear  of 
“  glutted  ”  markets,  but  the  grower  who  keeps  pace 
with  the  times  and  grows  choice  varieties  well  has 
not  much  to  complain  of.  In  years  of  plenty  soft 
fruits  are  bound  to  glut  the  markets  at  times,  and 
then  it  is  that  the  growers  of  such  common  Plums 
as  Pershore  and  White  Magnum  Bonum  are  badly 
hit.  If  half  the  trees  of  these  varieties  in  the 
country  were  grafted  with  Monarch  and  Early 
Rivers,  they  would  soon  repay  the  owners  for  the 
loss  of  a  few  seasons’  crops.  But  the  time  of 
plenty  will  soon  be  over,  and  those  who  have 
abundance  of  fine  Apples  and  Pears  to  store  will, 
I  fancy,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  year’s  labour. 

Crops  have  been  so  heavy  this  year  that  unless 
the  fruit  on  old  trees  was  thinned  it  will  be  small. 
Yount*  vigorous  trees  seem  to  he  able  to  carry  a 
heavy  crop  and  yet  bring  up  the  fruit  to  good  size, 
in  fact  a  heavy  crop  is  exactly  what  some  vigorous 
trees  require  to  check  their  strong  growth  and 
bring  them  into  a  fruitful  condition  ;  it  is  quite  as 
effectual  in  this  respect,  and  more  profitable,  than 
root-pruning.  At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is 
wise  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  our  fruit  trees, 
and  note  down  the  condition  of  the  numerous 
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varieties,  in  regard  to  their  cropping  qualities  and  general  behaviour. 
If  this  is  done  each  year  such  noes  must  prove  of  great  value,  and 
their  value  will  he  greatly  enhanced  if  we  can  also  visit  other  localities, 
compare  the  results  which  well  known  varieties  exhibit  under  various 
conditions.  Gardeners,  when  taking  a  new  charge,  are  apt  to  rely 
upon  the  sorts  which  succeeded  well  in  gardens  where  they  formerly 
practised,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  some  varieties  succeed 
splendidly  in  certain  districts,  but  are  comparative  failures  in  others, 
A  short  time  ago  I  spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  in  conversing  with  a 
gardener  and  fruit  grower  of  great  experience,  who  has  practised  in 
many  counties,  but  in  his  present  position  he  gives  a  very  poor  account 
of  Bramley’s  Seedling,  averring  that  with  him  it  seldom  crops  well. 
Now  I  have  always  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  surest 
croppers  among  late  varieties  when  grown  as  a  standard  and  given 
plenty  of  room.  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet  Seedling  is  another  variety  of 
which  my  friend  fails  to  grow  good  crops,  but  as  I  write  I  have  before 
me  a  splendid  bush  tree  loaded  with  exceptionally  fine  fruit,  and  the 
same  tree  has  borne  heavy  crops  during  the  last  few  years,  and  yet 
continues  to  make  plenty  of  growth.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  great 
point  in  its  favour,  for  while  some  varieties,  such  as  Stirling  Castle  and 
Lord  Suffield,  become  stunted  in  growth  as  soon  as  they  crop  freely, 
Gascoigne’s  retain  vigour  enough  to  grow  heavy  crops  to  full  size.  I 
ought  to  add  that  the  soil  in  which  my  friend’s  trees  are  grown  is 
considerably  lighter  than  that  in  which  the  fruitful  bush  is  growing. 

In  the  case  of  any  strong-growing  young  trees  which  have  failed  to 
bear  a  good  crop  for  two  or  three  years,  root-pruning  should  he  resorted 
to.  Such  should  at  the  present  time  he  marked,  and  at  the  first 
opportunity  during  October  or  November  have  a  trench  taken  out 
around  them  and  a  few  of  the  stronger  roots  severed.  If  this  is  done 
before  the  leaves  have  fallen  young  roots  will  quickly  form  after  the 
trench  is  filled  in.  When  once  the  trees  are  brought  into  a  fruitful 
condition  by  such  means,  root-pruning  is  not  often  again  necessary, 
except  in  the  case  of  bushes  or  trained  trees  pruned  on  the  restriction 
system.  But  I  have  wandered  somewhat  from  the  ideas  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  started  to  pen  these  notes.  I  then  intended  to  treat  of  the 
condition  of  various  popular  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears,  as  I  have 
grown  or  seen  them  this  season  in  the  midland  counties,  but  as  my 
pen  ran  on  I  could  not  forbear  from  dropping  a  timely  hint  about  the 
necessity  of  root-pruning,  for  just  at  this  season  one  can  judge  to  a 
nicety  which  trees  really  need  it. 

Among  early  Apples  two  varieties  have  proved  especially  valuable 
for  market  purposes,  as  their  high  colour  has  insured  a  ready  sale  ;  I 
refer  to  Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Worcestershire  Pearmain.  Both 
have  cropped  well,  and  although  the  former  is  not  one  of  the  most 
regular  croppers,  it  ought  still  to  be  planted  in  both  private  and  market 
gardens,  as  it  is  good  in  flavour,  and,  though  small,  most  attractive  in 
appearance  when  well  grown.  Beauty  of  Bath  has  borne  heavy  crops 
of  handsome  fruits,  but  one  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  its  flavour, 
and  the  two  varieties  previously  named  are  bought  up  more  readily  in 
the  markets.  Bismarck,  The  Qu  en,  and  Warner’s  King,  for  supplying 
fine  culinary  Apples  from  the  end  of  September  till  the  end  of 
November;  the  above  are  a  grand  trio,  that  ought  to  be  grown  in 
every  garden.  They  are  heavy  and  consistent  croppers,  and  Bismarck 
is  a  rosy  and  particularly  handsome  fruit.  I  have  recently  met  with 
many  fine  bunches  of  each,  that  were  carrying  heavy  crops  of  very 
large  fruits,  and  i  r  each  case  the  owners  lamented  the  fact  that  they 
had  so  few  trees  of  these  varieties.  Thei  market  man  should  plant 
them  largely,  for  although  they  come  in  competition  with  Canadian 
Apples,  their  s  za  and  appsarance  make  them  successful  competitors. 
Cellini,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and  King  of  Tompkins  County  are  also  hand¬ 
some,  which  have  this  year  borne  very  heavy  crops.  The  first  of  the 
vrio  ought  to  have  the  fruits  thinned  early  in  the  season,  otherwise 
they  will  not  swell  to  nearly  their  ncrmal  size.  Allington  Pippin 
proves  to  be  a  sterling  dessert  kind  for  November  and  December  use  ; 
all  exhibitors  should  certainly  grow  it,  as  it  attains  to  a  large  size  and 
is  of  an  attractive  appearance.  Of  the  good  qualities  of  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  I  need  say  nothing,  as  everybody  esteems  it  for  dessert  purposes, 
hut  if  I  mistake  not  it  has  not  often  borne  so  good  a  crop  as  this  year. 
Lady  Sudeley,  New  Hawthornden,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Ni-wtown  Wonder  are  varieties  which  have  fully  sustained  their 
good  cropping  qualities. 

In  regard  to  Peats,  my  decided  opinion  is  that  it  is  years  since  we 
had  so  good  and  abundant  a  crop  generally.  Why  Pears  are  not  more 
largely  p'anted  for  market  purposes  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  seeing 
that  even  in  times  of  glut  they  command  a  far  better  price  than 
Apples.  There  are  plenty  of  fine  varieties  which  succeed  splendidly  as 
pyramids  and  bushes,  and  why  catalogues  should  state  that  so  many 
of  them  require  a  wall  is  somewhat  puzzling.  As  an  example  let  me 
take  Thompson’s,  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Pears  in  existence.  Not  a 
hundred  miles  from  Birmingham  I  know  of  a  gigantic  tree  which  is 
roped  with  fruit  to  such  an  extent  as  I  never  before  saw  a  tree,  and 
they  are  as  clean  and  promising  in  appearance  as  anyone  could  wish. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  tree  will  yield  40  bushels  of  fruit.  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  Marie  Louise,  and  Josephine  de  Malines,  also  do  well 


as  pyramids.  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel1, 
Beurre  Bose,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Emile  d’Heyst,  will  all 
succeed  as  standards  or  pyramids  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
midlands  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  well  drained.  I  have  met  with 
large  trees  of  each  of  these  varieties  carrying  splendid  crops  this  season. 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and  Jargonelle,  almost  everybody  knows,  are 
splendidly  adapted  for  the  same  form  of  culture.  With  branches 
thinly  disposed  the  fruit  ripens  well,  and  there  is  usually  not  much  to 
complain  of  on  the  score  of  size  when  the  necessary  feeding  receives 
due  attention.  All  trees  when  they  have  set  a  heavy  crop  ought  to 
receive  a  good  coating  of  manure  if  none  was  applied  during  the 
previous  autumn  or  winter. 

A  long  time  will  elapse  before  all  the  “  gifts  of  the  earth v  have 
been  “  safely  gathered  in,”  but  the  ruddy  glow  and  golden  tints  of 
handsome  fruits  will  assuredly  be  lavishly  displayed  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  our  land  at  this  festival  time,  when  our  thanks  and 
praise  are  rendered  to  the  “Giver  of  All.” — H.  Dunkin. 

- - - 

Gardening  at  Ijoxton  in  Olden  Times. 


Hoxtqn  was  a  favoured  home  of  some  of  the  most  noted  gardeners 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  One  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  Gourle,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  anagrammatic  form  attached  to  the 
Nectarine  he  successfully  raised — viz.,  the  Elruge.  George  Ricketts, 
Pearson,  and  William  Darby  are  all  three  mentioned  in  Gibson’s 
curious  account  of  gardens  near  London,  in  December,  1691.  Ricketts 
cultivated  more  than  190  kinds  of  Tulips,  and  he  possessed  the  richest 
and  most  complete  collection  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
kingdom  ;  Pearson  had  the  best  assortment  of  Anemones  about  London, 
and  sold  “  them  only  to  gentlemen  ;  ”  and  Darby  was  known  as  one 
of  the  first  in  England  to  cultivate  exotic  plants.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  Cowell,  in  whose  garden  flourished  the  Cereus  and  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn.  A  great  American  Aloe  was  bought  by  Darby 
when  it  was  twenty  years  old,  and  it  remained  in  his  garden  for  forty 
years,  after  which  it  came  into  Cowell’s  possession.  When  it  was 
seventy-two  years  old  it  began  to  open  its  crown  for  flowering,  and  in 
June,  1729,  it  flowered  magnificently.  Large  numbers  of  visitors  were 
drawn  to  the  gardens  to  see  this  curiosity. 

Another  noted  Hoxton  gardener  was  Benedict  Whiimell ;  but  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  fraternity  was  Thomas  Fairchild,  who,  by 
the  judicious  bequest  of  the  small  sum  of  £25,  has  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  name  from  ever  being  forgotten.  Fairchild  united  a 
love  of  science  with  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  contributed  a  paper  on 
the  motion  of  sap  in  plants  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  was  printed  in, 
the  “  Philosophical  Transactions.”  His  grounds  were  afterwards  known 
as  Sflby’s  Gardens,  and  extended  from  the  west  end  of  Ivy  Lane  to 
the  New  North  Road.  Here  he  cultivated  a  vineyard  as  late  as  1722, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  in  England. 

Fairchild,  by  his  will,  dated  February  21st,  1728,  “gave  and 
bequeathed  to  the  trustees  of  the  charity  children  of  Hoxton,  and  their 
successors,  and  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  £25,  to  be  by  them  placed 
out  at  an  interest  for  the  payment  of  20s.  annually,  for  ever,  for  the 
preaching  of  a  sermon  in  the  said  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch, 
by  the  lecturer  of  the  said  parish,  or  such  other  person  as  the  said 
trustees  and  churchwardens  and  their  successors  should  think  proper, 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  Tuesday  in  every  Whitsun  week  in  each  year, 
on  some  subject  relating  to  natural  history.”  Among  the  noted  men 
who  have  delivered  the  lecture  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Stukely ;  the 
Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nay  land;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough;  and 
Dr.  Wilber  force,  when  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1750  Stukeley  made  a 
note  in  his  journal  of  a  visit  to  hear  the  lecture  ;  and  as  the  passage 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoxton  at  that 
date,  we  will  quote  it  here: — “I  went  with  Dr.  Folkes  and  other 
fellows  to  Shoreditch,  to  hear  Dr.  Denne  preach  Fairchild’s  sermon  on 
the  Beautys  of  the  Vegetable  World.  We  were  entertained  by  Mr. 
Whetman,  a  merchant,  at  his  elegant  house  by  Moorfields,  a  pleasant 
place,  encompass’d  with  gardens,  stored  with  all  sorts  of  curious 
flowers  and  shrubs,  where  we  spent  the  day  very  agreeably,  enjoying 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  country  in  town.” 

Hoxton  was  once  noted  for  balsamic  wells,  and  a  book  was  written 
upon  them.  Sir  Philip  Skippon,  writing  to  Ray  (December  13th,  1667), 
refers  to  “  the  sweet-smelling  earth  found  in  Captain  Massey’s  garden, 
at  Hogsden;”  and  eighteen  years  afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a 
letter  to  Ray  (November  10th,  1685),  gives  a  full  account  of  the  earth, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  water  found  “  near  the  new  square  at  HokesdoD.” 
Whatever  charms  Hoxton  may  once  have  possessed,  they  are  all  gone 
now,  and  yet  not  a  great  number  of  years  ago,  a  London  merchant 
purchased  ground  there,  and  built  himself  a  house,  which  was  finished, 
and  fitted  up  with  an  elegant  conservatory. — Histobicus. 
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Lselia  harpophylla. 

We  call  attention  to  this  showy  species  at  the  present  time,  that  its 
claims  may  not  be  quite  overlooked  by  those  who  may  have  seen  it  in 
flower  about  the  springtime  of  the  year, 
and  determined  then  to  add  it  to  their 
•collections,  or  secure  more  of  it  if  they 
already  have  it,  which  is  more  than 
likely.  Few  Orchids  are  more  charming. 

Of  course  there  are  a  number  whose 
flowers  approximate  in  colour  to  those 
of  L.  harpophylla,  yet  the  colour — bright 
cinnabar-red  or  orange-vermilion  —  is 
very  telling,  and  always  has  a  tone  of 
freshness  and  rarity  with  it.  L.  harpo¬ 
phylla  has  been  in  our  gardens  for  thirty 
years  or  thereabouts,  and  is  amongst  the 
most  popular  and  easily  grown  species 
the  amateur  or  beginner  in  Orchid 
culture  could  select. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

Deciduous  Calanthes  of  the  Veitchi 
and  vestita  section  should  still  be 
allowed  ample  room  between  the  plants. 

Very  often  they  are  placed  close  together 
and  the  foliage  is  crowded,  consequently 
it  soon  loses  colour  and  drops,  failing,  of 
course,  to  carry  out  its  proper  functions. 

Weak  flower  spikes  and  flowers  of  poor 
colour  are  sure  to  result.  If  the  plants 
are  kept  well  clear  of  each  other,  so  that 
air  and  light  reach  every  part  of  them, 
the  foliage  remains  on  longer,  and 
only  fades  and  drops  in  the  proper  and 
natural  course. 

The  feeding  of  this  class  of  Orchids 
is  a  question  that  has  been  often  argued, 
some  very  successful  growers  inclining 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  best  left  alone, 
others  using  liquid  manure  freely.  As 
the  plant  is  epiphytal  in  its  nature  it 
would  appear  quite  unnecessary,  but  if 
by  feeding  we  can  get  twice  the  size  of 
pseudo-bulbs  and  larger  flower  spikes, 

•then  it  is  worth  while.  But  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  very  large,  plethoric 
■bulbs  are  usually  the  first  to  be  attacked 
by  8 pot,  and  a  medium  course  is  best. 

When  the  roots  have  obtained  a 
thorough  hold  of  the  compost  a  few 
weak  doses  of  liquid  manure  are  helpful, 
but  it  is  better  left  alone  altogether  than 
overdone  in  the  least. 

In  the  cool  house  the  pretty  Pleione 
lagenaria  or  Indian  Crocus  will  be  in 
flower  or  showing  for  flower.  The 
grower  must  be  on  guard,  and  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  past  the  plants  must 
be  repotted.  If  they  are  left,  only  for  a 
few  days,  the  young  roots  will  appear 
at  the  base  of  the  new  growths  and  the 
disturbance  will  not  be  to  their  liking. 

Caught  just  at  tne  right  time  the  roots 
enter  the  new  compost  freely  and  the 
plants  do  well.  Very  little  water  is 
necessary  after  repotting,  none  at  all,  in 
fact,  until  the  roots  start,  and  the 

compost  may  consist  of  equal  parts  of  peat  fibre,  loam,  and  chopped 
sphagnum  moss. 

The  morning  ventilation  now  requires  more  care,  as  a  chilling 
draught  may  easily  be  set  up  by  lifting  the  ventilators  too  much. 
Just  a  chink  in  the  morning,  increasing  it  by  degrees  if  the  day  turns 
out  bright  and  warm,  is  all  that  is  required  where  tropical  Orchids  are 
grown,  but  on  the  cool  house  more  may  be  given.  Disas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  cool  Oncidiums,  Masdevallias,  Lycastes,  Maxillarias,  and  the 


L.ELIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 


large-growing  Cymbidiums  delighting  in  the  fresh  buoyant  atmosphere 
thus  caused.  As  in  every  other  cultural  operation  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  leads  to  the  best  results. 

Odontogloseums. — {Concluded  from  page  216.) 

0.  Andersonianum  and  0.  baphicanthum  are  very  similar  plants, 
both  presumably  of  natural  hybrid  origin.  They  are  very  variable, 
the  ground  colour  usually  a  pale  yellow  with  spots  of  chestnut  brown 
and  red.  0.  bictonense  is  the  oldest  species  in  the  genus,  and  is 
interesting  on  this  account,  while  its  free  flowering  nature  renders  it 
acceptable  in  a  representative  collecti  n.  A  beautiful  species  is 

0.  blandum,  at  one  time  extremely  rare, 
and  none  too  plentiful  even  now.  The 
erect  spikes  bear  many  flowers,  thes-e 
being  white  spotted  with  purple.  0. 
Cervantesi  is  a  little  gem,  thriving  best 
when  hung  up  close  to  the  roof  in  pans 
of  peat  and  moss.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  marked  in  a  transverse 
manner  about  the  centre  with  purple. 
In  seme  of  the  better  forms  these 
markings  cover  almost  the  entire 
surface,  notably  in  the  beautiful  O.  C. 
punctatissimum. 

0.  cirrhosum  is  a  very  elegant  plant, 
the  spikes  rising  gracefully  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  then  branching 
laterally.  The  segments  are  all  much 
narrower  than  those  of  most  species,  and 
are  pure  ivory  white  w’ith  maroon  spots. 
0.  citrosmum  is  a  well  known  plant, 
remarkable  for  its  perfectly  pendent 
flower  spikes,  which  render  the  use  of 
some  hanging  receptacle  imperative.  It 
likes  rather  more  heat  than  most  of  the 
species,  plenty  of  water  while  growing, 
and  from  the  time  the  growth  is  made 
up  in  autumn  until  the  flower  spikes 
show  in  spring,  no  water  must  be  given. 
Though  in  some  cases  the  plants  will 
shrivel  considerably,  they  soon  plump 
up  again  when  water  is  applied. 

1,0.  crispum  is  one  of  the  most  gene¬ 
rally  grown  Orchids  in  existence,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
chaste  blossoms  may  be  had  for  over 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  they 
are  extremely  variable  both  in  size  and 
colouring.  Although  ordinary  forms 
are  very  cheap,  good  varieties  fetch  very 
high  prices.  A  pure  white  form,  0.  c. 
virginale,  is  in  cultivation,  but  is  rather 
rare,  and  there  are  many  lovely  forms 
in  the  rose  tinted  section.  Those  with 
white  ground  are  valued  according  to 
shape  and  colouring,  a  broad  well-filled 
up  flower  with  large  bold  blotches  being 
considered  the  best.  Quite  distinct 
from  all  these  is  the  purple  flowered  0. 
Edwardi,  a  pretty  plant  from  Ecuador 
with  spikes  rising  a  couple  of  feet  high, 
the  flowers  small  but  showy,  and  deli¬ 
cately  scented. 

0.  grande  is  a  superb  plant,  easily 
distinguished  by  the  large  yellow  spotted 
flowers  that  are  produced  on  stiff  erect 
spikes.  From  their  bold  rich  colouring 
the  species  has  been  termed  the  Tiger 
Orchid.  This  and  the  nearly  allied 
Mexican  species,  0.  Schleiperianum  and 
0.  Insleayi,  like  a  rather  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  the  crispum  set,  but  if 
this  is  not  at  command  they  get  along 
very  well  together.  The  Cattleya  house, 
though  sometimes  a- 1  vised,  is  really  too 

„„„  .„.  ... _ _  0.  Halli  is  a  variable  and  pretty  species  deserving  ot 

every  attention,  while  the  newer  0.  Harryanum  is  a  very  striking  and 
handsome  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  yellow,  almost  covered 
with  chocolate  brown  blotches,  and  the  lip  is  a  pretty  combination  of 
white,  yellow,  and  purple. 

0.  Krameri  is  a  small  but  pretty  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  pleastng 
mauve  shade,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the  tips  of  the  segments. 
There  is  also  a  white  form  of  it,  which  makes  a  fine  companion  to 
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the  type.  0.  luteo-purp  ireum  is  another  very  variable  species,  many 
varieties  of  which  have  been  given  specific  rank  by  some  authorities. 
It  must  be  considered  the  easiest  of  all  to  grow,  and  is  very  free. 
0.  Pescatorei  is  perhaps  the  greatest  rival  to  0.  crispum,  which  it  very 
much  resembles,  the  principal  difference  beiog  in  the  shape  of  the  lip, 
while  the  flowers  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  smaller.  It  is  a  lovely 
plant  in  all  respects. 

0.  pulchellum  is  a  small  white  flowered  species,  very  pretty,  and 
sweetly  scented,  while  the  useful  0.  Rossi  would  doubtless  be  thought 
a  lot  more  of  were  it  less  plentiful.  The  flowers  of  this  are  very  freely 
produced  over  a  long  season,  and  s<  me  of  the  larger  and  richer  coloured 
forms  of  it  are  excellent  Orchids.  The  splendid  0.  triumphans  must 
not  be  forgotten,  its  large  bold  yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  chestnut 
brown,  making  it  a  favourite  everywhere,  and  although  there  are 
many  other  beautiful  plants  in  the  genus,  those  named  will  make  a 
very  interesting  collection. — H.  R.  R. 

- 1  t - 

Early  Grapes. 

The  most  reliable  and  advisable  method  of  securing  a  supply  of 
thin  skinned,  fre^h  ripe  Grapes  early  in  spring,  which  are  a  necessity 
in  some  establishments,  is  that  of  forcing  the  Vines  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  pots.  The  best  varieties  I  have  tried  are  Royal 
Muscadine,  White  Frontignan,  Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Madresfield  Court.  To  secure  satisfactory  results  the  canes  must 
be  brown  and  bard,  as  stout  as  walking  sticks,  and  with  eyes  like 
Hazel  nuts.  But  the  great  evil  in  early  forcing  Vines  in  pots  or 
anywhere  is  overcropping,  the  berries  not  attaining  the  size  and 
perfection  of  colour  and  finish  so  essential  to  their  high  appreciation. 
Where  bottcm  heat  can  be  given  to  start  the  Vines,  they  will  show 
their  estimation  of  it,  and  the  constant  soft  glow  of  moisture  given  off 
by  the  fermenting  material,  in  breaking  freely.  It  is  desirable  to  stand 
the  pots  on  brick  pedestals,  placing  the  bricks  loose  and  so  high  that 
the  rims  are  slightly  higher  than  the  pit  edge,  the  arrangement  berng 
such  that  the  pots  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  which  should  be 
about  3^  or  4  feet  wide,  and  as  much  in  depth.  Leaves  being  placed 
in  to  fill  the  pit,  a  gentle  warmth  will  be  afforded  the  Vines,  and  the 
roots  will  pass  from  the  pots  into  the  leaves,  deriving  support  beneficial 
to  the  health  of  the  Vines,  swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  Grapes. 

To  have  Grapes  ripe  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  the 
Vines  should  not  be  started  later  than  the  early  part  of  November,  and 
they  ought  to  be  placed  in  position  by  the  middle  of  October,  so  that 
they  may  have  about  a  fortnight  of  preparation  in  the  way  of  admitting 
air  freely  above  50°,  this  being  secured  by  artificial  means,  and  then 
the  sap  will  become  quickened,  ready  for  starting  the  Vines  away 
strongly  when  forcing  proper  commences.  The  canes  must  be 
depressed  to  a  horizontal  position,  or  lower,  to  insure  their  breaking 
the  buds  regularly.  Damp  the  canes  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
but  not  keeping  them  constantly  dripping  with  water.  In  an 
atmosphere  kept  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  the  buds  will  soon 
begin  to  swell,  then  gradually  raise  it  day  by  day  to  60°  to  65°  when 
they  are  breaking,  allowing  an  advance  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  heat. 
The  temperature  at  the  base  of  the  pots  ought  not  to  exceed  75°,  and 
it  is  better  to  ccmmence  with  65°  about  the  pots,  and  increase  the 
warmth  as  the  growth  advances.  Water  must  be  given  very  carefully 
at  first,  suffice  that  the  soil  he  kept  evenly  moist,  not  in  any  case 
wet,  as  this  retards  rather  than  forwards  root  formation,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  Vines  have  leaves  and  evaporate  largely  that  plentiful  supplies 
of  water  are  required. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Vines. — The  Vines  that  are  to  furnish 
ripe  Grapes  with  certainty  next  April  should  be  started  by  the  middle 
of  November.  It  is  not  an  advisable  procedure  to  start  Vines  perma¬ 
nently  planted  at  so  early  a  season.  Very  early  forcing  places  a  great 
strain  cn  them  through  their  having  to  make  growth  when  the  natural 
conditions  are  at  the  worst  for  elaboration  and  assimilation,  and  to  rest 
at  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  there  being  danger  of  collapsing  from 
attacks  of  red  spider,  or  ripening  too  early  from  climatic  conditions. 
I  his  may  cause  the  buds  that  are  to  furnish  the  next  year’s  crop  to 
start  into  growth  at  the  time  the  Vines  should  be  resting.  It  can  only 
be  avoided  by  retaining  some  lateral  growths  as  an  outlet  for  the  sap 
which  the  roots  absorb,  and  it  will  not  do  any  harm,  but  good,  by 
securing  a  considerable  amount  of  stored  matter,  always  provided  the 
lateral  growths  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  free  access  of  light 
and  air  to  the  principal  leaves.  These  laterals  should  be  removed 
gradually  and  continually  from  late  August  until  early  September,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  \'ines  intended  for  starting  early  in  November  or 
December,  by,  or  soon  after,  the  middle  of  September  being  pruned, 
and  they  will  not  bleed,  nor  will  the  buds  start  into  growth  if  the 
house  is  kept  cool  and  dry.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the  leaves 
are  down,  as  the  resting  having  set  in,  there  will  not  be  any  upward 
flow  of  sap  ;  but  bear  in  mind  this  must  have  been  secured  by  the 
gradual  reduction  of  the  laterals,  and  the  resting  apparent,  otherwise 


the  fo'ming  buds  may  start.  If  not  already  pruned,  lose  no  time  in 
pruning,  alw.iys  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
starting,  the  beginning  of  October  being  late  enough  for  Vines  to  be 
started  early  in  December,  not  'deferring  it  beyond  the  time  the 
foliage  commences  to  fall,  so  as  to  give  the  Vines  a  few  weeks’^rest. 

Outside  borders  are  a  great  mistake  in  early  forcing  Vinesr 
especially  Muscats,  and  whether  heated  below  by  hot-water  pipes,  or 
above  by  fermenting  materials,  not  nearly  equal  to  due  internal 
provision  for  the  roots.  Still  there  are  such  borders,  and  have  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  or  the  Vines  in  them.  The  old  practice  ot  shielding 
them  from  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  by  spare  lights  has  not  been 
improved  upon,  as  it  lets  the  border  have  the  benefit  of  anv  sun  than 
may  appear,  and  that  without  depriving  the  soil  of  air.  Thus  later 
on  the  border  can  be  covered  with  a  good  thickness  of  dry  leaves  or 
fern,  with  some  litter  on  top,  so  placed  as  to  throw  oft  some  of  tie 
wet,  and  the  heat  thus  covered  up  remains  most  of  the  winter. 
Where  there  may  be  plenty  of  leaves  and  stable  litter,  the  well  tried 
practice  of  keeping  out  cold  and  getting  some  warmth  into  the  border 
by  placing  them  on  top,  renewing  them  from  time  to  time,  answers  as- 
well  as  ever.  But  I  do  not  advise  such  procedure  where  better 
conditions  obtain,  yet  adaptation  to  circumstances  is  a  fine  thing,  and 
marks  the  cultivator  as  successful  or  otherwise.  The  very  old  practice 
of  using  fermenting  material  inside  early  forced  houses  has  not  been 
bettered,  as  ridges  of  sweet  fermenting  material  always  give  off  heat, 
moisture,  and  nutrition,  favouring  good  breaking  and  development  of 
the  growths,  bes:des  saving  fuel.  In  the  heap  fashion  ridges  like 
outdoor  and  indoor  Mushroom  beds,  for  a  very  successful  Grape 
grower  uses  the  stuff  for  growing  Mushrooms,  and  then  spreads  the 
beds  over  the  border  as  a  mulch  for  the  Vines.  Three  parts  of  leaves. 
Oak  or  Beech,  and  one  of  stable  litter,  thrown  into  a  heap  a  week  or 
ten  days  before  being  placed  in  the  house,  get  warm,  then  placed  in 
ridges  about  a  yard  wide,  and  nearly  as  much  in  height,  on  the  border, 
soon  become  hot,  and  then  turned  a  time  or  two,  give  out  all  the  heat 
that  starts  the  Vines,  and  the  beds  are  spawned,  earthed,  and  anon 
lots  of  Mushrooms  appear,  so  there  is  a  sweet  air  for  the  Vines,  as  the 
Mushrooms  give  out  carbon  after  they  start,  and  the  roots  come  infer 
the  sweet  material.  The  whole  thing  means  abundance  of  nitrogen, 
for  the  old  spawn  decays  along  with  the  manure,  prime  stuff,  rich  in 
potash  as  well  as  organic  matter,  speedily  passing  into  ammonia,  and 
with  occasional  sprinklings  of  basic  slag,  phosphate,  and  double 
sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia  in  mixture,  soon  gets  into  nitrates, 
and,  better,  into  the  Vines.  This  may  be  a  wrinkle  for  someone  hard 
set  to  make  ends  meet ;  anyway,  I  advise  the  ridges  of  fermenting 
material  in  early  forced  vineries,  always  using  that  rare  articl", 
discriminative  judgment,  where  there  are  p’ants,  sweetening  the 
manure  properly,  or  the  foliage  may  be  seriously  injured  instead  of 
benefited  by  ammonia  vapour  given  off;  therefore  mix  well  together 
when  thrown  into  the  heap,  damping  the  material  if  dry,  turning 
when  getting  warm,  again  damping  if  necessary,  and  when  well 
warmed  through  they  are  fit  for  placing  in  the  house. — G.  Abbey. 


Book  Notice, 

“He  Gardener’s  Assistant.”0 

With  rather  more  promptitude  than  obtained  with  the  fore- 
published  volumes,  this  fourth  book  of  the  series  has  appeared.  The 
contents  embrace  the  culture  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Damsons, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  every  operation  from  the  selection  and 
formation  of  a  suitable  orchard  down  through  planting,  staking, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  cleansing  of  the  various  trees  or  bushes.  The 
seldom  practised  operation  of  fruit-tree  spraying  has  had  one  solid 
chapter  devoted  to  its  consideration.  The  author  refers  to  the 
devastation  amongst  fruit  trees  caused  by  insect  and  fungus  pests  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and  attributes  these  attacks  to  ill-chosen 
sites,  over-manuring,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  poor  cultivation,  that  is, 
starvation,  and  other  causes  that  are  patent  to  the  thoughtful.  The 
inventions  in  the  form  of  knapsacks,  Ac.,  that  from  time  to  time  have 
come  into  use,  with  a  side  review  of  how  our  Canadian  and  American 
congeners  and  practitioners  have  vigorously  applied  themselves,  both  in 
the  employing  and  improving  of  spraying  machines,  have  their  merits 
discussed,  and  a  number  of  illustrations  of  spray-pumps  and  spray- 
carts  accompany  the  text  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable 
chapter.  This  is  the  first  publication  in  England  that  has  so  thoroughly 
brought  spraying  to  notice,  or  so  fully  described  the  working  and 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  How  often,  when  eating  home¬ 
grown  Apples,  do  we  suffer  disgust  by  finding  the  larvse  of  the  Codlin 
moth  in  the  core  ?  Very  frequently,  indeed,  is  our  own  experience.  It 
is  only  by  spraying  at  the  proper  season  that  the  female  Codlin  moth 
can  be  prevented  from  laying  her  eggs  on  the  flowers  or  ovaries. 

As  we  have  stated  in  our  former  reviews,  Mr.  Watson  has  taken  the 

*  “  The  Gardener’s  Assistant ;  a  practical  and  scientific  exposition  of 
the  art  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches.”  New  edition,  revised  and 
entirely  remodelled,  by  William  Watson.  Divisional — Vol.  iv.  Price  8s. 
London  :  The  Gresham  Publishing  Co. 
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pains  to  write  up  a  short  history  of  the  evolution  of  all  the  important 
genera  or  classes  of  plants  included  in  “The  Gardener’s  Assistant.” 
The  Apple  has  fifty-five  pages  of  descriptive  and  other  matter  devoted 
to  it.  Sub-chapters  on  the  evolution,  systematic  improvement,  inter- 
pollenation  and  fertility,  treatment  of  diseases,  and  fall  cultural  details 
are  furnished.  Along  with  the  text  are  numerous  illustrations 
portraying,  for  instance,  an  Apple  parer,  corer,  and  slicer;  an 
“  American  ”  evaporator  ;  forms  of  Apple  trees  ;  how  to  prune  and  plant ; 
storing  trays  and  figures  of  store-rooms,  and  how  the  latter  can  be 
made.  The  list  of  varieties  embraoe  166  that  are  fully  described, 
while  many  are  illustrated.  Following  this  alphabetical  descriptive 
list  are  selections  of  the  best  varieties  for  special  purposes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  in  the  present  volume  every  figure 
has  a  reference  to  its  approximate  size  by  signs,  as  i,  f,  according  to 
the  natural  size  of  the  subjects  and  the  illustrations  of  them.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  the  kitchen  garden  is  included  in  volume  iv.  So  highly  do  we 
value  this  new  issue  of  “  The  Gardener’s  Assistant,”  that  we  would 
strongly  urge  gardeners  and  lovers  of  the  garden,  both  young  and  old, 
to  determine  on  adding  the  volume  to  their  library  so  soon  as  they  can 


A  Chat  About  Lilies. 

(.Concluded  from  paqe  263.) 

L.  chalcedonicum  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  Lilies,  the  flowers  are 
of  bright  sealing-wax  scarlet,  much  recurved,  distinct  from  any  other 
Lily,  and  if  kept  clean  and  cultivated  will  increase  easily.  L  Pom- 
pmium  is  also  a  bright  scarlet  Lily,  but  much  dwarfer,  quite  easy  to 
grow.  L.  rubellum  is  said  to  grow  well  under  similar  circumstances, 
but  I  have  seen  it  fail  repeatedly,  probably  through  insufficient  care  in 
commencing  with  imported  bulbs.  Of  L.  Martagon,  three  or  four  forms 
may  be  easily  established,  the  old  purple  kind  being  much  the  hardiest, 
and  will,  when  established,  propigate  profusely  in  the  ordinary 
herbaceous  border.  Tne  double  form  of  this  interesting  Lily  is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  it  has  nearly  died  out.  L.  M.  album  is 
distinct  and  easily  grown,  as  is  L.  M.  dalmaticum. 

When  first  planting  the  soil  should  be  well  tilled,  and  if  heavy 
loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand  should  be  added  immediately  around  the  bulbs, 
which  should  be  carefully  watched  as  the  young  growths  appear,  to 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  slugs  and  snails.  Copious  waterings 
should  be  afforded  as  the  plants  grow,  to  enable  the  roots  to  ramify 
and  get  firmly  hold  of  the  soil.  S'Ction  2  comprises  those  varieties 
succeeding  best  in  deep  damp  vegetable  soil,  requiring  rather  more 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  bulb3.  In  a  general  way'  the  soil 
should  be  excavated  to  the  depth  ot  2,  to  2£  feet,  well  broken  up  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  holes  filled  to  within  9  inches  of  the  surface  with 
a  compost  of  one  part  peat,  two  parts  leaf  mould,  four  parts  loam  or 
turfy  loam  if  procurable,  well  chopped  up,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand  or  grit  mixed  with  the  whole.  The  crown  of  each  bulb 
should  be  placed  on  the  firmly  trodden  soil,  with  a  handful  of  sand 
around  and  under  each  ;  fill  in  to  the  surface  with  more  of  the  same 
mixture,  a  id  if  manure  is  added  it  must  be  well  decayed,  and  must 
not  touch  the  bulb.  Press  firmly,  but  not  too  hard,  and  during  winter 
and  spring  mulch  liberally  with  well  decayed  straw  manure.  Water 
copiously  during  dry  weather  in  spring  and  summer,  and  cover  the 
bed  with  cocoa-nut  fibre. 

Liliums  for  Damp  Soils, 

I  will  enumerate  a  few,  but  many  more  will  succeed  in  such  soil, 
more  especially  if  dwarf  shrubs  are  planted  amongst  them  to  afford 
shade  at  the  roots,  and  if  the  bed  is  situated  where  the  sunshine  is 
somewhat  broken  by  trees  at  a  short  distance,  many  more  species  may 
be  successfully  grown.  Carefully  plant  in  the  first  place,  and  very 
great  benefit  is  also  derived  by  mulching,  in  order  to  cover  the  stem 
roots  which  most  Lilies  make  above  the  bulbs.  The  various  forms  of 
L.  auratum  come  first  in  this  section,  and  a  more  noble  sight  than  a 
bold  healthy  clump  of  this  grand  Lily  cannot  be  imagined.  They 
often  attain  the  height  of  10  feet,  and  will  sometimes  develop  as  many 
as  twenty  flowers  on  a  single  spike.  If  three  or  five  bulbs  are  planted 
in  one  group  the  effect  is  in  proportion.  The  grandest  of  all  is 
perhaps  L.  a.  platyphyllum,  it  has  enormous  flowers  and  broad 
rich  leaves.  The  colonr  is  nearly  pure  white  with  a  broad  band  of 
yellow  running  down  the  centre  of  each  petal,  heavily  spotted  crimson, 
and  of  great  substance. 

L.  a.  rubro-vittatum  has  a  very  heavy  band  of  crimson  in 
each  division,  and  is  heavily  spotted  with  the  same  colour  ;  it  is  a  very 
striking  flower.  L.  cordifolium  giganteum  will  also  do  well  if 
sufficient  moisture  is  afforded  and  partial  shade  assured.  Without 
this  it  had  be’ter  be  planted  with  section  No.  3,  which  is  its  true 
position.  L.  Krameri  is  a  choice  looking  species.  L.  Humboldti 
gro  vs  6  feet  high,  and  produces  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  twenty  flowers  on 
a  spike,  being  yellow,  spotted  with  a  crimson  shade;  L.  H.  magnificum 
is  a  fine  form  of  this.  L.  Henryi,  said  to  be  allied  to  speciosum, 
grows  5  feet  high,  and  has  twenty  to  twenty-five  pure  yellow 

*  An  essay  delivered  before  the  Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  by  Mr.  E.  Ladhams  of  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton. 


speciosum-formed  flowers.  L.  Hansoni,  another  yellow  flowered 
species,  with  Martagon-like  flowers,  is  also  a  choice  looking  Lily. 

Tne  new  hybrid  Burbauki  will  prove  to  be  of  easy  culture  when 
sufficiently  fixed  and  more  ac  urately  selected.  L.  sulphureum 
( Wallachianum  superbum),  with  large  trumpet  flowers  of  a  soft 
yellowish  shade,  tinted  on  the  outside  with  purple,  is  also  a  very 
splendid  Lily,  and  might  be  easily  grown  if  heavily  mulched  in  winter. 

Bo?  Liliums. 

No.  3  section  is  composed  entirely  of  those  species  which  choose  for 
themselves,  when  growing  naturally,  boggy  or  very  wet  situations. 
An  artificial  bog  might  easily  be  arranged  to  meet  their  requirements, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  arrange  so  that  the  moisture  does  not 
become  stagnant  and  sour.  It  is  better  to  plant  them  in  drier  soil, 
slightly  elevated,  and  the  roots  to  reach  the  water  as  they  require  it, 
than  to  plunge  bodily  into  very  wet  soil.  Plenty  of  drainage,  sharp 
sand,  brick  rubbish,  and  grit  should  be  used  when  making  the  site 
for  the  swamp-loving  kinds.  In  their  native  habitats  they  grow 
principally  on  the  margins  of  streamlets  with  moving  water  below 
them,  or  if  in  swamps  drainage  is  assured  by  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
and  by  their  grow.ng  on  somewhat  raised  knolls.  Peat  and  leaf 
m  uld,  with  a  little  loam,  turfy  if  possible,  roughly  broken  up,  well 
mixed  with  grit  or  coarse  sand,  is  the  best  compost  for  these.  Perhaps 
the  best  are : — L.  giganteum,  already  described  ;  L.  Grayi,  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  North  American  species ;  L.  pardalinum  and  allies ; 
L.  canadense,  and  its  variety  rubrum ;  L.  Humboldti  and  Bloomeri- 
aaum  ;  also  L.  Parryi. 

The  chief  enemies  to  Lilies,  when  growing  in  open  beds  or  borders, 
a>-e  snails  and  slugs  ;  sometimes  gieen  fly  attack  them  badly  also,  but 
cm  very  easily  be  prevented  if  taken  in  time.  To  protect  from  the 
former,  more  especially  when  the  young  growth  is  just  starting,  I 
shmld  recommend  strips  of  zinc  gauzj,  about  5  inches  or  6  inches 
wide  and  of  various  lengths,  fastened  at  the  ends  to  make  a  circle. 
If  these  simple  protectors  are  placed  round  the  clumps  early  in  the 
spring  it  will  prevent  these  pests  from  destroying  the  succulent  young 
tops,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Green  fly  may  be  prevented 
largely  by  seeing  that  the  plants  are  not  checked  in  any  way,  affording 
plenty  of  moisture  at  root,  and  if  the  weather  be  particularly  hot  and 
dry  the  surroundings  should  be  damped  down  frequently.  An  aphis  brush 
should  always  be  handy,  so  that  if  the  injects  should  appear  they  may 
immediately  be  dislodged  before  gaining  strength  or  doing  damage. 

The  Lily  disease, 

of  which  we  often  hear  some  mention,  and  also  see  its  effects,  can,  I 
believe,  in  most  cases  be  prevented,  or  easily  checked,  if  taken  in  hand 
in  time.  Tke  fault  is  chiefly  in  the  bulbs  not  having  been  carefully 
looked  over  and  cleansed  when  planted,  or,  through  too  late  planting, 
they  have  become  impoverished.  Manure,  if  fresh,  will  easily  cause 
spot  on  the  bulbs  if  allowed  to  touch  them.  When  badly  affected,  the 
best  cure  I  know  of  is  to  lift  them  immediately  they  have  died  down, 
thoroughly  cleanse  them,  cutting  out  any  affected  scales  and  carefully 
rub  them  in  charcoal  dust  after  having  first  washed  them  in  clear  water. 
Sulphur  might  be  used,  as  this  is  the  best  of  all  fungicides,  and  if 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  “  spot  ”  and  decayed  matter,  its  sterilising 
properties  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  use.  Newly  imported 
bulbs,  more  especially,  should  be  carefully  examined  for  “  spot,”  and 
any  scales  so  affected  should  be  removed  and  treated  with  the  charcoal 
dust.  Home-grown  bulbs  would  be  best  planted  as  soon  as  they  are 
dormant,  but  will  do  later  ;  the  sooner  the  better,  however. 

Imported  Bulbs. 

So  soon  as  these  are  received,  carefully  trim  and  clean  all  spotted 
or  damaged  pirts,  treat  with  charcoal  dust,  and  place  in  damp  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  until  roots  are  on  the  point  of  starting,  when  they  may  go 
into  their  quarters.  Another  plan  is  to  pot  them  into  small  pots  and 
wait  until  the  growths  are  3  or  4  inches  high,  when  they  are  care¬ 
fully  transferred  into  the  places  assigned  to  them;  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  none  of  the  roots  are  injure  1  in  the  operation.  The 
latter  plan  is  probably  the  best  for  such  varieties  as  belong  to  section  3, 
as  it  is  possible  that  dormant  roots  may  be  injured  if  placed  suddenly 
into  a  very  damp  position  out  of  doors.  All  Lilies  in  exposed 
positions  should  be  carefully  staked  before  they  need  it;  bamboo 
canes,  for  appearance  sake  as  well  as  strength,  are  best  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  to  be  successful  in  Lily  culture  out  of 
doors,  we  have  to  consider,  firstly,  the  locality  from  which  they  come 
originally  and  their  position  when  thriving  there  ;  secondly,  that  the 
bulbs  are  carefully  and  thoughtfully  handled  when  received,  more 
especially  when  newly  imported,  that  they  are  intelligently  planted  in 
proper  positions  and  suitable  soils  ;  thirdly,  that  pe3ts  of  all  kinds  are 
combatted  before  damage  is  done  ;  and,  lastly,  most,  important  of  all, 
cire  must  be  used  in  proper  shading  the  roots  from  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  in  early  summer,  that  they  are  well  mulched  to  protect  the 
bulbs  in  winter  and  the  stem  roots  in  summer,  and  that  they  never 
want  for  water,  more  especially  sections  2  and  3.  Most  Lilies  are 
improved  by  liberal  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure,  especially 
soakings  of  farmyard  fluid,  but  strong  fresh  manure  should  be  avoided. 
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Outdoor  Varieties. 

To  the  raisers  and  introducers  of  the  many  varieties  of  early 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  all  garden  lovers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
for  by  planting  them  freely  we  are  able  to  have  hosts  of  delightful 
flowers  in  the  open  air  during  the  autumn  months.  In  large 
establishments  such  flowers  are  highly  prized,  not  only  for  the 
brightness  they  contribute  to  the  outdoor  garden,  but  also  for  their  value 
in  a  cut  state  for  various  decorative  purposes.  Last  year  the  weather 
was  so  favourable  during  the  autumn  months  that  late  varieties,  such 
as  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Princess  Teck,  and  Rose  Trevenna,  flowered 
splendidly  in  the  open  air  almost  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  for 
the  sake  of  prolonging  the  supply  of  blooms  during  favourable  seasons 
it  is  always  wise  to  have  a  few  late  sorts  in  the  open  air,  but  they 
should  always  be  planted  in  sheltered  positions,  so  that  when  a  little 
artificial  protection  is  given  they  will  be  uninjured  by  6°  or  7°  of  frost. 
The  front  of  a  south  or  west  wall  or  building  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
position  for  late  varieties. 

The  bulk  of  plants  intended  for  flowering  in  the  open  air  should, 
however,  be  early  flowering  varieties,  because  during  the  majority  of 
seasons  we  may  usually  rely  upon  their  having  completed  their 
flowering  before  sharp  frosts  cccur  ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  early 
flowering  varieties  it  is  always  wise  to  provide  against  contingencies. 
Sometimes  we  get  one  or  two  sharp  frosts  early  in  October,  which  ruin 
the  buds  when  no  protection  is  given.  Such  frosts  may  be  followed 
by  weeks  of  mild  pleasant  weather,  and  the  cultivator  who  neglects  to 
give  the  timely  attention  during  those  two  critical  nights  loses  the 
reward  of  a  year’s  labour,  while  those  who  protect  at  the  right  time 
enjoy  alundance  of  flowers  tor  weeks.  When  Chrysanthemums  are 
planted  in  bed,  or  quarter  to  themselves,  a  neat  framework  should,  if 
possible,  be  erected  over  them  at  this  season.  It  is  then  but  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes  to  enclose  them  with  thin  canvas  whenever  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur,  or  when  the  dews  are  very  heavy ;  and  by  such  means 
the  flowers  are  safely  preserved  from  injury  by  frost  or  damp. 

Plants  grown  against  walls  or  fences  are  easily  protected  by  placing 
poles  against  such  boundaries,  and  then  by  the  aid  of  a  few  naile  or 
hooks  tas’ening  canvas  over  them.  When  isolated  plants  are 
distributed  over  various  parts  of  the  garden,  a  simple  and  effectual 
method  of  protecting  them  is  the  following : — Drive  a  strong  stake  in 
the  centre  of  each  plant,  letting  the  top  of  the  stake  stand  a  toot  above 
the  top  of  the  shoots;  to  the  stake  fasten  a  strong  ring  of  wire,  over 
which  thin  canvas  can  he  placed,  so  as  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
plants. 

Plant  Protector  Wanted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  cheap  plant  protector  is  wanted,  and  that 
there  is  at  the  present  time  a  splendid  opening  for  the  manufacturer 
who  will  come  forward  with  cheap,  light,  plant  protectors.  A  light 
wire  frame  covered  with  glazed  paper  would  form  a  sufficient  protection 
for  Chrysanthemums  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  for  hosts  of  other 
plants  during  the  spring  months. 

Nearly  all  the  early  flowering  varieties  are  worthy  of  being  grown 
in  the  open  air,  but  I  will  enumerate  a  few,  which  I  know  from 
experience  to  be  particularly  good.  Ambrose  Thomas,  reddish 
chestnut  ;  Admiral  Avellan,  pure  yellow  ;  Aurore,  bright  red  ; 
Bouquet  de  Feu,  terra  cotta  ;  Comtesse  Foucher  de  Cariel,  orange  bronze  ; 
Coral  Queen,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  broLze ;  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  a 
grand  white  ;  Harvest  Home,  bronzy  red  ;  Ivy  Stark,  orange  yellow  ; 
Lady  Selborne,  white ;  Mrs.  Hawkins,  yellow  ;  Mytchett,  white  ; 
Mytchett  Beauty,  a  grand  yellow;  0.  J.  Quintus,  mauve  pink; 
Ryecroft  Glory,  yellow  ;  Thos.  Ball,  deep  orange ;  and  Yellow 
Selborne.  All  the  above  are  large  flowering  varieties.  The 
Pompons  are  also  a  delightful  class  to  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  their 
flowers  are  not  so  easily  injured  by  rain  as  those  having  large  flowers. 

All  the  pompons  given  below  are  free  flowering  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  Alice  Butcher,  orange  and  red;  Bronze  Bride,  Canari, 
yellow  ;  Flora,  golden  yellow  ;  L’Ami  Conderchet,  primrose  ;  La 
Petite  Marie,  white;  La  Yierge,  white;  Madame  E.  Lefort,  orange 
and  amber;  Mignon,  golden  yellow;  Miss  Davis,  pink;  Mr.  Selby, 
blush ;  Piercy’s  Seedling,  orange  yellow  ;  White  St.  Crouts,  Frederick 
Pele,  crimson  red  tipped  gold  ;  Jacintha,  pinkish  lilac  ;  Mr. 
Gullingford,  white ;  Strathmeath,  rose  pink,  and  M.  A.  Herlaut, 
claret  red  tipped  yellow. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  extensive  list  of  varieties  in  order  to,  if 
possible,  induce  numbers  of  cultivators  to  obtain  at  least  some  of  them, 


because  so  many  continue  to  grow  old,  dull  coloured  sorts,  which  are 
now  quite  out  of  date.  With  tbe  new  varieties  we  have  at  command 
collections  of  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  air  ought  to  be  brilliant 
and  varied  in  colour,  instead  of  a  repetition  of  dull  shades,  with  which 
we  have  teen  too  lot.g  familiar.  If  plants  are  ordered  now  it  will 
insure  their  delivery  in  good  condition  next  spring.  The  second  year 
after  planting  Chrysanthemums  are  usually  better  than  during  the 
first  season,  and  it  they  are  lifted  and  divided  every  three  years  they 
are  kept  vigorous.  During  recent  years  I  have  induced  many 
gardeners  to  pay  special  attention  to  these  lovely  “  Mums,”  and  all 
have  been  delighted  with  them. — Onward. 


Notes  from  Ireland. 


Mushrooms. — The  season  for  this  edible  fungus  has  been  an 
abnormal  one ;  in  fact  several  years  have  elapsed  since  we  have  had 
such  a  crop.  Our  local  markets  were  kept  constantly  fed,  but  the  keen 
demand  kept  the  markets  from  being  overstocked,  and  likewise  retained 
a  fairly  high  prioe,  for  the  ruling  prioes  at  the  opening  ranged  from 
6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  perhaps  a  shade  higher  was  reached,  whilst  at  the 
present  time  8d.  per  lb.  can  be  freely  secured  for  “  buttons.” 

Torenias. — My  favourable  impression  of  these  little  flowering  stove 
plants  has  been  retained.  I  recently  noted  an  extensive  array  of  bushy 
plants  with  an  abundance  of  their  Gloxinia  shaped  flowers.  Torenia 
speciosa  The  Bride  is  an  improved  form  of  Fournieri,  which  is  a  native 
of  Cochin  China.  The  flowers  are  larger,  the  upper  petals  white,  the 
lower  ones  a  shade  of  pale  pink,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  size. 
Perhaps  the  bold,  blue  colour  of  other  better  known  varieties  gives 
them  an  impression  of  substance,  and  they  more  easily  attract  attention, 
so  that  for  massing  or  for  edging  in  a  conservatory  The  Bride  would 
not  be  so  effective. 

A  Good  Tree  Carnation. — To  gardeners  whose  taste  lies  in 
cultivating  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering,  I  would  recommend  a 
variety  that  has  been  known  to  me  for  the  past  twelve  months  or  longer 
— namely,  Princess  Alexis  de  Monaco.  The  calyx  does  not  split,  and, 
therefore,  ensuring  a  compact  bloom.  In  colour  the  centre  petals  are 
light  rosy  pink,  while  outwards  the  hue  gradually  becomes  fainter.  The 
flower  is  oompaot,  and  the  plants  are  floriferous ;  the  stems,  too,  are 
long,  strong,  and  tough. — A.  O’N. 


Bulbs  as  Edging. 


Bulbs  growing  in  isolated  patches  or  in  masses  in  borders  produce 
a  remarkably  good  display  when  in  flower,  but  in  a  prominently  placfed 
border  there  is  a  gap  in  summer  when  the  bulbs  have  died  down  and 
are  at  rest.  If  the  border  is  judiciously  planted,  however,  with 
herbaceous  plants,  which  will  to  some  extent  spread  over  the  vacant 
places,  this  apparent  bareness  need  not  be  a  great  eyesore.  In  such 
borders,  where  the  ground  must  be  fairly  well  occupied  in  summer,  the 
masses  of  bulbs  ought  not  to  be  planted  so  large,  so  as  to  give  room  for 
the  insertion  of  plants  which  will  meet,  or  neatly  so,  in  summer. 
Bulbs  may,  however,  be  grown  as  narrow  edgings  to  borders,  and  also 
beds,  where,  if  properly  placed,  they  may  remain  permanently.  The 
small  flowering  bulbs  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  such  including 
Winter  Aconites,  Sjilla  sibirica,  Chionodoxas,  Crocuses,  and  Snowdrops. 
These  are  all  the  better  if  they  can  be  planted  permanently.  This 
may  be  effected  by  planting  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border,  and 
when  digging  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  leave  the  space  containing  the 
bulbs  untouched.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  rather  untidy 
appearance  the  foliage  has  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  some  are 
tempted  to  cut  it  off,  but  this  is  ruinous  to  future  flowering,  and  must 
be  avoided.  The  foliage  must  be  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  bulbs. 
It  will  die  down  in  time,  and  may  then  be  cleared  away,  the  border  or 
bed  then  resuming  its  ordinary  appeaance,  and  may  be  kept  trim  and 
neat  for  the  season.  The  earliest  of  the  bulbs  mentioned  to  bloom  are 
the  Winter  Aconites,  with  bright  yellow  Buttercup-like  blossoms,  which 
open  in  January.  The  roots  should  be  planted  now,  or  as  early  as 
possible,  placing  them  close  together  to  produce  a  good  effect. 

Following  closely  upon  these  will  be  the  Snowdrops.  Both  the 
double  and  single  are  pretty,  and  may  be  planted  in  mixture,  but  the 
singles  are  usually  most  in  favour.  Snowdrops  improve  by  remaining 
permanently  in  the  ground.  Crocuses  will  follow  next.  For  gorgeous 
effect  nothing  beats  these  ;  they  look  best  planted  in  lines  of  separate 
colours,  blue,  striped,  white,  and  jellow.  As  an  edging  to  a  bed  use 
one  colour  to  each  bed.  A  rich,  subdued,  and  brilliant  display  is  made 
by  Scillas  when  they  come  into  bloom,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being 
bright  blue  ;  they  are  produced  in  March,  and  last  a  considerable  time 
in  good  condition.  Very  similar  in  growth  and  flowering  is  Chionodoxa 
LuciliaB  ;  the  blossoms  are  star-like,  blue  petals,  with  a  white  eye. 
Plant  these  thickly,  as  well  as  all  other  small  bulbs,  otherwise  the 
effect  is  not  striking. — E.  D.  S* 
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Weather  In  Xondon  — Saturday  resulted  in  heavy  showers,  and 
Sunday  was  uncertain,  although  no  rain  actually  fell.  The  beginning 
of  the  present  week  was  dose,  with  an  atmosphere  inolined  to  be  foggy. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Floral  Committee  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  Monday  next,  September  23rd,  at  three  o’clock.  The 
committee  will  also  meet  on  the  following  dates: — October  21st,  October 
28tb,  November  11th,  and  November  18ob,  at  3  p.m.,  and  on  October 
8th  and  December  3rd  at  1  p.m.  These  meetings  will  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium. 

Carnation  Xlsts. — The  Carnation  lists  issued  by  the  various 
specialists  are  now  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  likely  to  add  to  their 
stock  of  hardy  or  indoor  varieties,  and  amongst  others  we  have  reoeived 
is  that  of  Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  the  Scottish  nurserymen  at  Kelso. 
on-Tweed.  This  Carnation  catalogue  is  one  of  the  most  complete  that 
is  published,  and  this  season  the  firm  are  offering  a  few  of  the  grandest 
novelties  they  have  ever  possessed.  To  know  about  these  and  other 
varieties  of  merit  the  oomplete  list  should  be  obtained. 

Begonias  In  the  Open  Air. — From  what  can  be  seen  in  the 
High  Street  nursery  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  at  Lewisham,  S  B.,  and  at 
other  places  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  it  is  evident  that  few  plants 
are  better  adapted  for  summer  bedding  purposes  in  the  metropolis 
than  are  tuberous  Begonias.  The  Ryecroft  grower  has  half  an  acre 
of  these  brilliant  little  plants  out  of  doors,  and  these,  at  the  present 
time,  present  a  living  blaze  in  colours — crimson,  scarlet,  orange,  and 
gold,  not  omitting  the  paler  yellows.  Cannae  baok  them  up  and  lend 
relief  to  a  floral  display  whioh  attracts  and  pleases  thousands  who  pass 
the  grounds  every  day. 

A  Great  Prizewinner. — Among  the  many  zealous  amateur 
horticulturists  that.  Kettle  and  District  (N.B.)  Horticultural  Society 
possesses,  Mr.  Andrew  Inglis,  Rumdewan,  is  entitled  to  the  premier 
position.  At  the  annual  show  at  Kettle  this  year  there  were  forty-seven 
prizes  awardei  to  Mr.  Inglis,  thirty-two  of  them  being  firsts  and  fifteen 
seconds.  He  also  won  the  Dobbie  &  Co.  medal  for  the  most  points. 
At  Freuchie  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  he  was  assigned  thirty. five 
prizes,  twenty  of  which  were  firsts  and  fifteen  seconds,  and  won  a  silver 
cup  presented  to  the  society  by  the  natives  of  Freuohie  in  Glasgow  for 
the  most  points.  At  tbe  Pitlessie  Horticultural  Show  Mr.  Inglis  was 
again  to  the  front,  winning  thirty-eight  prizes,  twenty-three  being 
firsts  and  fifteen  seconds. 

Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association.  —  The  following  splendid 
syllabus  has  been  prepared  by  the  gardeners  of  Cardiff  and  district 
for  1901-2  : — 1901 :  Oct.  1st,  “  Afforestation  in  Wales,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Lewis,  manager  to  Messrs.  Clibran  &  Son,  Manchester.  Oct.  15th, 
‘‘Practical  Bee-keeping,”  by  Mr.  William  J.  Sayce,  bee  expert, 
Newport,  Mon.  Oct.  29th,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Ballinger, 
chief  librarian,  the  members  will  visit  the  Central  Free  Library  to  view 
the  valuable  works  (ancient  and  modem)  on  horticulture.  Nov.  12th, 
The  “  Culture  of  Calanthes,”  by  Mr.  Sharrett,  representative  of  the 
Newport  Gardeners’  M.I.  Association.  Nov.  26th,  The  “Culture  of 
Calceolarias  (Herbaceous)  and  Cinerarias,”  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer, 
general  foreman,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens.  Deo.  10th,  “  Notable  British 
Homes,”  illustrated  with  lime-light  views,  by  Mr.  Councillor  J.  M. 
Gerhold,  “  The  King.”  1902  :  Jan.  7th,  “  Chemical  Manures,  as  applied 
to  Fruits  and  Vegetables,”  results  of  experiments  up-to-date,  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  Thompson’s  Farm,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  Jan.  21st, 
“  Orchids,”  by  Mr.  Lee,  representative  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  M.I. 
Association.  Feb.  4tb,  “  Notes  on  Aquatic  Plants  and  Old-fashioned 
Sweet-scented  Flowers,”  by  Mr.  A.  Brown,  general  foreman,  Roath 
Park.  Feb.  18tb,  “  Some  Useful  Plants  for  Winter  Flowering,”  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gardener,  “  Breynton,”  Penarth.  March 4th,  “General 
Outline  and  Management  of  Electrical  Storage  Batteries  (such  as  are 
installed  at  private  residences),”  by  Mr.  Donald  Sutherland,  electrical 
engineer,  Cardiff.  March  18th,  Business — election  of  officers,  &o. . 
commencing  at  7.30  p.m.  sharp.  Mr.  John  Julian,  15,  Bertram  Street, 
Roath,  is  hon.  secretary. 


Heavy  Potatoes. — A  Mr.  James  Batten  has  just  dug  in  his  garden 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  Blaok  Down,  Dartmoor,  some  remarkably  fine 
Potatoes,  two  of  which,  attached  to  one  stalk,  weigh  together  3  lbs.  4J  ozs 

Special  Fruit  Humber. — We  do  not  propose  to  issue  a  “  special 
number  ”  every  alternate  week ;  but  this  being  the  season  when  frnit 
trees  are  yielding  their  harvest,  and  also  as  gardeners  are  about  to 
make  their  selection  of  trees  and  bushes  for  planting,  we  purpose  to 
devote  our  issue  for  Thursday,  October  10th,  specially  to  fruit  subjects, 
both  in  articles  and  illustrations.  We  would  welcome  short  interesting 
notes  on  fruit  from  our  readers.  Additional  notice  may  be  given 
next  week. 

An  Old  Vine  at  Xlncoln’s  Inn,  London. — The  old  Grape  Vine 
which  adorns  the  front  of  No.  12,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  has  not 
been  very  prolific  this  year,  as  only  about  twenty  bunches  of  Grapes 
have  been  grown.  Two  years  ago  the  crop  was  very  plentiful,  and  the 
fruit  matured  beautifully.  The  ancient  Fig  tree  whioh  grows  by  the 
side  of  the  Vine  always  produces  an  abundance  of  flowers  each  year, 
but  shortly  after  the  Figs  are  formed  they  invariably  fall  off  and  never 
reach  maturity. 

Appointments. — Mr.  Robert  Winstanley,  as  head  gardener  to  Sir 
P.  Pryse,  Bart.,  at  Gogerddan  Hall,  Bowstreet,  R.S.O.,  Cardiganshire. 
Mr.  Winstanley  was,  previous  to  this  recent  appointment  of  his,  head 
gardener  for  three  and  a  half  years  to  T.  Holford,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill, 
Dorchester.  Mr.  Veary,  late  gardener  at  Gogerddan,  has  entered  into 
business,  after  thirty  years’  service  to  Sir  P.  Pryse,  Bart.  Mr.  J.  Francis, 
for  the  last  seven  years  in  The  Gardens,  Parkfield,  Hallow,  Worcester, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  H.  J.  Allcroft,  E3q.,  S;okesay 
Court,  Craven  Arms,  Salop. 

Bedding  at  Earl’s  Court.— The  bulk  of  the  flower  bedding  in 
the  ornamental  grounds  at  Earl’s  Court,  London  (wherein  are  yearly 
held  large  exhibitions),  is  executed  by  the  Messrs.  Laing  of  Forest  Hill, 
S.E.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  effect  is  nearest 
its  perfection.  At  all  times  smartness  is  apparent,  and  considerable 
taste  and  skill  is  yearly  evidenced  by  our  friends  the  Laings  in  their 
choice  of  plants  with  coloured  foliage  or  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy 
in  flowering.  Their  designs,  following,  as  they  do,  somewhat  of  the 
geometrical,  are  ably  planned.  Without  this  pleasant  feature  at  Earl’s 
Court  it  is  safe  to  state  the  grounds  would  be  unbearably  dull,  instead 
of  which  they  are  at  times  truly  Elysian,  and  are  at  all  times  attractive. 

To  Study  French  Forests. — Several  pupils  at  the  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College  paid  a  visit  some  time  ago  to  the  beautiful  forests 
near  Valenciennes  and  the  Forest  of  Retz,  near  Villers-Cotterets, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  French  Forestry  offioeis  with  the 
greatest  cordiality.  For  twenty  years,  up  to  1887,  the  students  for  the 
Indian  forestry  service  were  trained  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  Forestiere, 
at  Nancy,  in  France,  but  since  1887  they  have  been  trained  at  Cooper’s 
Hill.  As  the  English  woods,  however,  are  inconsiderable  in  area  and 
not  ideals  of  management,  the  first  year’s  men  since  1891  have  spent  a 
fortnight  every  year  in  the  French  forests  by  permission  of  the 
Government.  This  year’s  party  was  under  the  superintendence  of 
Professor  W.  R.  Fisher,  the  pupils  including  a  Siamese,  who  has  been 
sent  by  King  Edward  to  learn  forestry  at  Cooper’s  Hill. 

Town  and  Country  Trees.  —  People  have  been  complaining 
and  the  complaint  is  an  old  one,  of  the  want  of  imagination  in  those 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  boulevards,  gardens,  and  open  spaces 
of  London.  It  is  said  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Ash  tree  in  London,  the 
fine  speoimen  in  Gray’s  Inn  Gardens  being  the  one  exception.  But  if 
an  inventory  of  London  trees  were  taken  it  would  be  found  that  it  is 
rioh  as  compared  with  the  country  beyond  all  comparison.  If  you 
travel  through  some  of  the  Midland  counties  you  will  find  nothing  but 
Elms,  Lombardy  Poplars,  Oaks,  and  Ash  trees,  with  just  a  few  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Limes  and  Walnuts,  and  some  ill-grown  Maples  and  Thorns.  If 
you  visit  one  of  the  London  parks,  of  whioh  Battersea  Park  is  by  far 
the  best  specimen,  you  will  spend  a  long  time  before  you  come  to  the 
end  of  your  list.  There  are  almost  all  varieties  of  the  Poplar,  including 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  them,  the  Abele.  Besides  a  full  tale  of 
the  commoner  trees,  there  are  Sycamores,  Planes,  Hollies,  Catalpae, 
which  grow  especially  well  in  London,  and  here  and  there  a  Paulownia. 
Considering  this  variety,  it  might  seem  strange,  and  a  legitimate 
subjeot  of  complaint,  that  the  streets  are  almost  exclusively  adorned  with 
Planes.  The  explanation  is,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  one,  that 
the  Plane  is  the  one  tree  which  not  only  endures  London  smoke,  but 
thrives  in  and  enjoys  it. 
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Trade  Catalogue. — The  new  Rose  catalogue  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  complete  they  have 
hitherto  produced.  Besides  a  number  of  illustrations  of  new  Roses 
there  appears  a  full  page  coloured  plate  of  Tea-scented  “  Boadicea.  ’ 

Cros  Maroc  Grapes. — A  handsome  and  tasteful  bunch  of  Grape 
Gros  Maroc  reached  us  a  week  ago  from  Mr.  D.  Bowen,  The  Gardens, 
Plas  Dinam,  Montgomeryshire.  Gros  Maroc  seems  to  be  exceptionally 
fine  this  year  all  over  the  country. 

Riot  on  the  Worcester  Hop  Exchange.  —  A  violent  soene 
occurred  on  the  Worcester  hop  market  on  Thursday,  a  week  ago,  as  a 
result  of  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  &  Sons  of  Wordsley, 
advising  their  customers  to  delay  purchases  until  the  crop  is  all  gathered 
in,  and  prices  have  found  their  proper  level.  A  crowd  of  angry  growers 
besieged  the  firm’s  offioe,  tore  down  their  sign,  and  scattered  their 
samples  to  the  winds.  The  police  had  to  be  called  in  to  protect  the 
heads  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Edward  Webb  and  Mr.  William  Webb,  M.P.  for 
West  Staffordshire,  who  were  blockaded  in  their  office.  The  firm  have 
issued  similar  circulars  to  their  customers  for  ten  years  past,  and  their 
purpose  is  simply  one  of  philanthrophv,  and  a  desire  to  assist  their 
clientage,  motives  we  all  agree  with. 

Rothesay  Gardeners. — On  the  12th  inst.  a  social  meeting  of 
Messrs.  Dobbie’s  employes  was  held  to  mark  the  occasion  of  the 
departure  of  two  of  the  firm’s  employes — Messrs.  Robert  Marshall  and 
P.  Miller — who  are  going  abroad,  the  first-named  to  Maritzburg,  Natal, 
and  the  latter  to  Boston,  U.8.A.  Councillor  Burnie  presided.  Mr. 
Smith,  as  representing  the  counting-house,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  on  behalf 
of  the  seed  department,  presented  the  guests  of  the  evening  with  hand¬ 
some  Gladstone  bags  from  the  employes.  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson  also 
presented  them  with  gold-mounted  Swan  fountain  pens  from  the  firm, 
and  the  addresses  given  referred  to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  employers  and  colleagues. 

“  Relchenbachla  :  Orchids  illustrated  and  described,  by  F.  Sander, 
St.  Albans,  assisted  by  eminent  scientific  authorities.”  Such  is  the 
title  page  of  a  valuable  work,  says  “  The  Public  Library  Journal,”  just 
purchased  for  the  Cardiff  Reference  Library  (d  3-1138).  The  book  is  in 
four  large  volumes,  magnificently  illustrated  with  coloured  plates,  and 
by  reason  of  its  price  (£45)  is  quite  out  of  reach  of  all  except  rich 
people.  It  is  a  book  which  has  long  been  wanted  in  Cardiff,  for 
Orchid  growing  by  amateurs  is  increasing,  and  quite  brilliant  results 
are  obtained  by  amateurs  of  very  moderate  means  with  greenhouses  and 
other  appliances  of  quite  an  inexpensive  type.  Such  a  pursuit  deserves 
every  encouragement,  and  the  purchase  of  this  valuable  book  for  the 
Free  Library  is  another  example  of  the  readiness  of  the  committee  to 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  the  ratepayers. 

Wood  Paving  In  London. — Some  of  the  London  daily  papers, 
and  notably  the  “  Daily  Express,”  has  drawn  attention  to  the  use  of 
red  gum  wood  blooks  as  paving  on  the  streets  at  Westminster  and 
Whitehall.  The  Westminster  Ratepayers’  Committee  took  the  matter 
into  consideration.  They  have  just  issued  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S.,  an  expert  of  high  standing,  who  is  engaged 
in  investigating  the  commercial  woods  of  the  empire,  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Colonial  Offioe,  and  who  is  also  the  examining  expert 
in  woods  for  the  Imperial  Institute.  Mr.  Stone  made  exhaustive 
comparisons  of  stretches  of  wood  paving  at  spots  where  red  gum  has 
been  laid  alongside  Jarrah  wood,  white  oak,  and  deal,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  results  of  his  investigation  have  not  been  favourable  to 
the  red  gum.  “  The  blocks  of  red  gum  now  being  laid  in  Whitehall,” 
says  the  expert,  “  were  carefully  examined,  and  whatever  durability  the 
best  selected  blocks  may  possess,  those  now  being  used  are  quite  unfit 
for  street  paving  or  any  other  purpose.  Although  the  number  of  refits 
is  extremely  large,  I  am  of  opinion  that  90  per  cent,  of  those  laid  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  should  not  have  been  passed — firstly,  on  account 
of  the  large  quantity  of  sapwood  (unripe  wood)  ;  secondly,  because  of 
the  wet  and  unseasoned  condition  of  many  of  the  blooks.”  Further  on 
in  his  report  Mr.  Stone  says  : — “  The  manufacture  of  the  blocks  has 
been  carelessly  done,  as  they  are  irregular  in  size.  Apart  from  those 
already  rejected  from  this  cause,  those  now  laid  vary  as  much  as  an 
inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.”  The  ciroular  of 
the  ratepayers’  committee  goes  on  to  indicate  the  members  of  the 
council  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  making  of  the  contract, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  that  the  matter  can  blow  over 
without  an  exhaustive  inquiry  being  officially  made. 


The  Annual  Sinner  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society  has  ibeen  arranged  for  Wednesday,  Ootober  9th 
1901,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Peter  E.  Kay,  V.M.H. 

Our  Farm  Page. — Those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  management 
of  a  “  Home  Farm-'”  will  be  interested  in  the  most  reasonably  argued 
theme  entitled  “  The  Two  Sides,”  chosen  as  the  subject  of  review  on 
page  302  this  week.  We  would  respectfully  ask  other  readers  to 
consider  our  correspondent’s  dispassionate  letter. 

Kew  Bulletin. — As  a  reference  issue  to  the  staffs  in  botanical 
departments  at  home,  and  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  the  Bulletin 
(appendix  iv.,  1901)  issued  from  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  at  the 
present  time  will  be  welcomed  by  writers,  botanists,  and  many  otherB 
by  whom  such  information  is  at  times  required.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  all  occupying  chief  places  on  botanical  s'affs  at  home  and 
abroad  are  here  furnished. 

Dried  Fruit  Prospects. — The  Christmas  prospects  for  dried  fruit 
are  said  to  be  rather  good,  although  the  changing  weather  makes  it 
unsafe  to  depend  on  crops.  Currantsjand  raisins  coming  in  during  the 
past  week  have  all  been  very  fine.  They  come  mostly  from  Greece  this 
year,  and  are  fetching  about  18s.  a  cwt.  In  Mincing  Lane  one  firm  has 
imported  1300  tons  of  dried  fruit  during  the  week.  The  crop  from 
which  these  supplies  come  amounts  to  over  200,000  tons.  Currants, 
perhaps,  are  less  plentiful  than  usual.  Last  year  the  failure  of  the 
Greek  Currant  crop  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  raisins  from  Malaga. 
Bari,  the  chief  Almond  market  of  Europe,  will  have  a  good  crop 
Experts  put  the  figures  at  20,000  tons.  The  whole  Almond  crop  of 
Europe  should  reach  figures  of  40,000  to  50,000  tons,  fetching  from 
85s.  per  cwt. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  Societies  are" kindly  requested  to  send  address 
and  title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition’of  the  “Horticultural  Directory,” 
which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  December.  We  would  also  feel 
obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  the 
last  publication  by  their  sendinglus  notice  of  the  change.  Gardeners  or 
friends  who  know  of  changes  in  their  neighbourhood  might  likewise 
assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Directory  ”  has  become  the  reoognised 
reliable  publication  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nursery¬ 
men,  seedsmen,  curators,  &o.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour 
yearly  to  make  this  directory  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

Lawes’  Chemical  Company. — The  report  of  the  directors  of 
Lawes’  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Limited,  for  the  year  ended  30ih 
June,  according  to  the  “North  British  Agriculturist,”  was  presented 
at  the  meeting  held  on  6th  inst.,  and  states  that  the  sale  of  the 
company’s  manufactured  manures  has  been  fully  maintained,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  cost  of  production,  caused  by  the 
advanoe  in  price  of  raw  materials,  which  increase  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  from  customers,  the  results  have  not  been  so  favourable  as  usual 
There  has  also  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  imported 
guanos.  The  result  of  the  year’s  trading  shows  that,  after  adding  the 
amount  brought  forward  and  deducting  interest  on  debentures,  there 
is  an  available  balance  of  £15,892.  The  directors  propose  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  for  prepayment  on  fully  paid-up  shares,  free  of  income  tax,  and  to 
carry  forward  a  balanoe  of  £1096. 

Apples  In  America,. — The  work  of  originating  new  varieties  of 
Apples  goes  on.  “  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  past 
years  the  list  of  Apples  worthy  of  cultivation  first  increased  and 
then  desreased,”  remarks  Professor  Lazenby.  “  In  1891  it  comprised 
339  varieties.  In  1899  it  had  decreased  to  300.  Quite  a  number  of 
varieties  have  been  struok  off,  and  of  course  some  new  ones  have  been 
added.  There  is  another  thing  that  is  of  some  interest,  that  is  the 
varieties  that  originated  in  foreign  countries  have  increased  propor- 
portionally.  In  1891,  out  of  the  339  varieties  that  were  recommended  , 
twenty-two  originated  in  foreign  countries.  In  other  words,  all  but 
twenty-two  originated  in  this  country.  Now,  in  1899,  of  the  300  that 
are  recommended,  forty-nine  of  them  were  of  foreign  origin.  Of  these, 
twenty-two  are  from  Russia,  seven  from  France,  seven  from  England, 
three  from  Germany,  one  from  Holland,  two  are  simply  marked  as 
Europe,  the  country  not  being  known,  and  six  from  Canada,  making 
forty -eight.” 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“  Here  awa’,  There  awa’.” 

Hyde  Park. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  particularly  handsome  and  fortunate  in  its 
bedding  arrangements  this  year.  The  combinations  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  novelty  about  them,  and,  so  far  as  their  development  is 
concerned,  they  conld  not  have  been  more  luxuriant.  It  entails 
conscientious  assiduity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W.  Browne  and  his  staff  to 
maintain  the  appearance  of  the  beds  clean,  trim,  and  altogether  in  their 
best  condition.  Go  when  you  like,  and  you  will  observe  a  number  of 
men  diligently  cutting,  sweeping,  staking,  or  watering,  respectively,  and 
all  to  insure  success,  and  a  continuation  of  it.  The  bedding  in  London 
public  parks  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  outdoor  attractions  of  the 
First  City  ;  by  all  means  then,  let  us  spare  neither  the  men  nor  the 
money,  that  our  superintendents  may  still  be  able  to  gratify  a  numerous, 
critical,  and  varied  public. 

The  variegated  Maize  always  presents  a  graceful  outline,  as  well  as 
being  beautiful  in  colour.  In  an  oval  bed  in  Hyde  Park  this  plant  has 
been  effectively  used  above  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Abel  Carri&re,  the 
bed  being  edged  with  white  Lobelia.  The  rich  colouring  of  Abutilon 
Tbompsoni  interspersed  with  Heliotropiums,  bushy  in  growth,  and 
standing  4  feet  high,  having  purple  Cockscombs  and  Begonia 
semperflorens  beneath,  with  a  white  edge  of  Lobelia,  was  also 
successful  and  pleasing  to  visitors. 

A  simple  bed,  yet  one  that  was  immensely  pretty,  was  oval  in  form, 
and  contained  orange-scarlet  tuberous  Begonias,  and  above  this  ground¬ 
covering  were  symmetrical  specimen  Acacia  lophantha’s,  in  height  about 
2  feet.  The  reddish-tinted  Alternanthera  major  was  employed  as  an 
edging.  Those  who  know  that  most  elegant  and  showy  of  bedding 
plants — namely,  Lantana  delicatissima,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
beautiful  harmony  that  it,  along  with  a  selection  of  Salpiglossis,  would 
furnish.  The  Lantanas  were  well  balanced,  bushy  plants,  each  5  to 
6  feet  high,  and  laden  with  their  gay,  rose-mauve  trusses.  Blue 
Lobelia  around  the  margin  completed  one  of  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  of  the  beds.  The  value  of  simplicity,  combined  with  good 
taste,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  demonstrated  than  in  the  arrangement 
of  forms  and  colours  in  flower  bedding. 

The  silvery  foliage  of  Artemisia  arborescens  (Southernwood)  swayed 
above,  and  amongst  the  lavender-coloured  flower  trusses  of  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Pelargonium  La  France,  beneath  which  there  were  pale  yellow 
Violas,  and  around  the  oval  bed  a  broad  marginal  band  of  Alternanthera 
major.  The  whole  production  was  highly  pleasing  to  one’s  sense  of 
sight.  The  light  and  slenderly  growing  Cuphea  platycentra  above 
yellow  French  Marigolds  (Tagetes)  edged  with  red  Alternanthera 
amoena,  was  certainly  most  creditable  and  well  worth  imitating 
elsewhere.  Aster  diffusus  horizontalis  in  a  summer  flower  bed  is  novel, 
yet  it  can  be  employed  with  all  assurance  of  being  a  suitable  subject. 
With  the  ordinary  dark,  crimson  crested  Cockscombs,  and  the  allied,  but 
finely  contrasting  Celosia  pyramidalis  (r  d),  a  happy  combination,  and 
splendid  effect  results.  In  Hyde  Park  there  is  such  a  bed,  having  the 
addition  of  a  blue  Viola  named  Mrs.  C.  F.  Gordon.  The  sight  is  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  of  any.  Iresine  Lindeni,  together  with  Fuchsia 
Mrs.  Rundell,  whose  drooping  flowers  are  pink,  showed  advantageously 
above  Viola  W.  Niel,  which  is  lavender  coloured. 

The  foregoing  is  descriptive  of  smaller  sized  beds.  In  large  beds 
one  found  such  combinations  as  that  showy  scarlet-crimson  Fuchsia 
named  Madame  Cornellison  along  with  Lantana  Boule  de  Blanche, 
scented-leaved  Pelargonium  radula,  and  Ivy -leaved  Pelargonium  Charles 
Turner,  the  whole  being  thrown  into  relief  by  the  surface-covering  of 
Mesembryanthemum  variegatum.  Yet  another  assortment  of  distinction 
included  Eucalyptus  globulus,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Madame  Crousse, 
Chrysanthemum  Gentilesse,  Plumbago  capensis,  tuberous  Begonias,  and 
China  Asters,  the  whole  edged  with  blue  Lobelia.  A  rich  “  colour- 
bed”  was  that  in  which  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  H.  Cannell  (rose- 
crimson  in  colour,  and  magnificent  in  form)  and  Galilea  (a  rose-pink 
variety)  were  used  ;  and  above  these  were  shapely  specimens  of 
Eucalyptus  Gunni,  the  bed  being  broadly  edged  with  Mesembryan- 
themum  variegatum. 

But  I  must  summarise  the  remaining  notes  relative  to  Hyde  Park 
bedding.  Artemisia  arborescens,  with  Heliotropium  President  Garfield, 
yellow  pyramidal  Celosias,  and  yellow  Violas,  combined  handsomely. 
The  golden  Lantana  Drap  d’Or,  interspersed  with  Veronica  incaDa,  edged 
with  Alternanthera  amoena,  was  beyond  criticism;  and  a  fine  effect  was 
produced  by  a  bed  of  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  having  a  blue  mass  of  the 
Wm.  Niel  Viola  and  dwarf  Lobelia  beneath  it,  the  whole  edged  with 
pink  Thrift.  Before  concluding  there  is  one  other  bed  to  be  noted.  It 
was  a  little  one,  round  in  form,  densely  filled,  and  most  beautiful,  too. 
The  creamy-white  variegated  Abutilon  Swartzi  was  contrasted  against 
Rosa  indica  sanguinea,  the  crimson  China  bedding  Rose,  and  throughout 
the  bed  there  was  an  interwoven  mass  of  the  mossy  yellow  Spergula 
pilifera  aurea,  Alternanthera  major,  and  Panicum  variegatum.  No  part 
of  the  bed  was  more  than  1J  foot  above  the  level  of  the  smooth  green  grass. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Roses  used  in  Hyde  Park  bedding, 
and  certainly  the  innovation  (if  innovation  it  is)  is  a  step  in  the  proper 
direction.  Of  course  there  are  numbers  of  large  and  massively  filled 
beds  in  Hyde  Park,  but  these  have  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  former 


years.  A  great  deal  of  forethought  has  evidently  been  bestowed 
before  such  splendid  combinations  were  brought  together.  A  word  of 
recognition  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Linford,  the  foreman  gardener. 

Melrose,  “  the  Land  o’  Scott.” 

Thousands  flock  to  this  “  ancient  and  honourable  ”  little  Border 
town,  drawn  hither  by  the  writings  of  that  great  man  of  the  past 
centnry,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.,  truly  entitled  the  “  Wizard  of  the 
North.”  Around  Melrose  is  my  boyhood’s  land,  and  I  know  the  district 
well.  Our  old  drill  instructor  at  school,  who  had  roamed  the  world  and 
been  in  many  battles,  used  to  tell  us  as  lads  that  “  he  had  seen  perhaps 
as  pretty  a  plaoe  as  Melrose  in  his  travels,  but  certainly  never  any  place 
that  was  prettier.”  We  believed  him,  and  were  pleased.  “  Tweed’s 
silver  stream,”  and  “  Eildon’s  triple  heights”  are,  prima  facie,  the 
natural  features  which  lend  the  greatest  attraction  to  the  Melrose 
district ;  but  along  with  these  there  are  the  Gattonside  hills  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  broad  valley,  from  Melrose,  the  Galashiels  hills 
away  up  in  the  west,  besides  numerous  beautiful  broad  and  fertile 
interspersed  estates  with  lovely  woods,  and  clustering  villages  or  isolated 
residences. 

Abbotsford  lies  a  few  miles  south. west  from  Melrose,  famous  for  its 
historical  Abbey,  and  between  the  two  the  visitor  discovers  the  neat 
little  village  of  Darniok,  possessed  of  an  ancient  tower,  also  renowned 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  district  is  mainly  agricultural. 

At  Darnick  I  was  pleased  to  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of  a  Mr.  Lindsay, 
who  has  taken  to  Tomato-growing  for  the  Edinburgh  market.  By 
rigorous  selection  of  his  fruits  he  has  managed  to  establish  a  very 
resDectable  connection  with  some  of  the  best  agents  and  salesmen  in 
the  Scottish  oapital.  Each  evening  he  sends  off  many  pounds,  or, 
indeed,  stones,  of  these  “  Love-Apples,”  carefully  graded  and  packed  in 
baskets  with  cross  handles.  These  each  contain  about  a  stone  of  fruit. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  copied  the  pattern  of  London  market-growers’  glass 
houses ;  at  least,  the  sort  of  house  one  finds  at  Mr.  Peter  Kay’s, 
Mr.  James  Sweet’s  or  Messrs.  Roohford’s.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
lengthy,  wide,  and  roomy  span-roofed  houses,  capable  of  being  used  as 
vineries,  Peach  houses,  or,  as  in  my  friend’s  oase,  for  the  culture  of 
Tomatoes.  The  plants  are  not  in  pots ;  they  are  planted  out  in  rows  a 
yard  apart.  He  feeds  them  liberally,  in  fact  too  muoh  so.  A  few  have 
become  inflicted  with  “  sleeping  disease”  and  “  black  rot  fungus.”  The 
only  course  to  take  is  to  grub  out  and  at  once  burn  such  plants.  As  a 
preventive  in  another  season,  it  would  be  advisable  to  spray  with  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  eaoh  6  gallons  of 
water.  The  spraying  should  be  done  frequently. 

Mr.  Lindsay  only  assumed  the  vocation  of  a  market  grower  a  oouple 
of  seasons  ago,  he  having  previously  been  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  W m. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the  famous  Grape  growers,  &c.,  of  Clovenfords. 
He  started  in  quite  a  small  way,  but  by  dint  of  persistent  hard  work 
and  the  utmost  integrity,  combined  with  an  indomitable  ambition  to 
succeed,  he  and  his  widowed  mother  have  had  a  very  gratifying  reward. 
He  hopes  to  “  force  ”  Strawberries  and  Potatoes  during  the  spring  of 
1902,  and,  furthermore,  he  will  include  Peach  culture  in  his  other 
responsibilities.  My  best  wishes  and  hopes  are  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  trust  that  both  his  maternal  parent  and  himself  may  find  the  sun 
of  prosperity  shining  all  along  their  paths. 

Sbrnbs  at  Melrose. 

It  greatly  pleased  me  to  observe  many  of  the  newer  villa  gardens 
around  the  town  filled  with  shrubs  that  have  hitherto  been  quite  rare  in 
the  district.  Prunus  Pissardi,  Negundo  aoerioides  variegata,  Collutea 
arborescens,  and  many  species  with  brightly  tinted  and  ooloured  foliage, 
are  quite  plentiful.  What  is  equally  pleasing  is  the  fact  that  the 
superiority  and  great  merit  of  the  more  recent  Rambler  Roses  and  Teas 
is  recognised.  There  are  few  districts  in  Scotland  where  trees,  shrubs, 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  hardy  flowers,  grow  with  greater  luxurianoe  or 
beauty  than  they  do  at  and  around  Melrose. 

It  is  curious  to  find  so  many  of  the  aristooratioal  demesnes  to  let  in 
a  region  so  full  of  romance  and  natural  splendour.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
old  estate  is  tenanted  by  a  London  gentleman  ;  Lowood  is  likewise  let, 
and  Pavilion  has  had  a  few  masters  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Ravens  wood,  the  home  of  the  late  Admiral  Fairfax,  has  passed  from 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  to  those  of  someone  else.  Allerley,  the  home, 
for  so  many  years,  of  that  distinguished  Scottish  gentleman,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  suggested  the  founding  of  the  British  Association,  whose 
sitting  this  year  has  just  taken  place  at  Glasgow,  stands  on  the  Gatton¬ 
side  flank  of  the  valley,  beautifully  sheltered  by  trees,  yet  having  a 
delightful  perspec  ive.  The  Tweed  salmon  fishing  by  rod,  attracts  a 
number  of  wealthy  gentlemen  who  pay  for  the  exclusive  right  to  fish 
many  miles  of  the  river.  There  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  shooting  on 
the  neighbouring  estates  owing  to  so  muoh  of  the  land  being  highly 
farmed.  The  nursery  business  so  long  conducted  by  Messrs.  Ormiston 
and  Renwick  of  Melrose  has  also  changed  hands  within  the  la9t  year. 
Yes,  ohanges  are  inoessant ;  they  are  unavoidable  in  the  progress  of 
the  world,  and  are  governed  by  the  advance  of  one  generation  over  the 
heels  of  the  preceding.  “The  everlasting  hills,”  however,  look  down 
upon  us  just  in  the  same  old  way,  and  the  streams  that  run  on  for  ever 
can  always  cheer  us  with  the  song  which  they  have  sung  to  pasBers-by 
during  long,  long  years — times  before  we  were  born,  and  will  still  sing 
long  after  we  are  dead. — Wandering  Willie. 
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Ho  Duratioij  of  Cut  Flowers. 

An  ever-increasing  demand  for  cat  flowers  for  decorative  purposes 
makes  this  an  important  consideration  for  those  interested.  I  bring 
a  number  from  my  garden  to  the  offioe  almost  every  day,  and  watch 
the  length  of  time  they  keep  fresh,  and  find  at  this  season  none  can 
come  near  Gladiolus  gandavensis  hybrids.  G.  Lemoinei,  G.  Coivillei, 
and  G.  brenchleyensis  are  considerably  behind  and  less  effective. 
The  various  Asters  and  Stooks,  if  the  foliage  is  picked  off  and  water 
renewed,  will  hold  nearly  a  week  fresh.  Scented  Roses  before  full 
expansion,  are  delightful. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- ».#.» - 

Seedling  Briers. 

Tour  correspondent,  “  R.  W.,”  cannot  expeot  to  get  picked  seedling 
Briers  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  hundred.  I  get  some  hundreds  each 
year  selected  at  a  price  ranging  from  4s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  100.  These 
are  fit  to  bud  next  season  after  planting,  ard  I  only  find  a  very  odd 
one  which  has  not  got  the  long  clean  stem  of  from  3  to  8  inches.  I  do 
not  agree  with  “  W.  R.  Raillem  ”  as  to  Brier  cuttings  being  the  best 
all-rouDd  stock.  I  find  it  suits  H  T.’s  on  my  very  heavy  soil,  but  Teas 
dp  fully  50  per  cent,  better  on  the  seedling  Brier,  and  are  longer  lived. 
The  surface-rooting  properties  of  the  cutting  may  be  better  for  the 
exhibitor,  as  this  stock  answers  quickly  to  feeding  and  stimulants.  I 
would  therefore  advise  “  R.  W.”  to  write  to  some  of  our  leading  trade 
growers  who  advertise  in  your  columns,  asking  price  of  good  seedling 
Briers.  Most  of  these  growers  import  Briers  from  France  by  the 
100,000,  and  will  supply  their  customers  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
— C.  K.  D. 


Wasps  apd  Hornets. 

A  questiqn  is  asked  on  page  266  as  to  wasps  and  hornets  occupying 
the  same  nestB.  I  suppose  if  I  said  I  had  taken  and  broken  up  thousands 
of  nests  of  wasps,  and  hundreds  of  nests  of  hornets,  I  should  be  within 
the  mark,  but  I  never  found  them  jointly  occupied.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  how  the  mistake  comes  in,  as  at  this  season  cf  the  year 
hundreds  of  young  queen  wasps  may  be  found  ready  to  leave  their 
brothers  and  sisters — the  workers  or  neuters — in  the  same  nests,  which 
are  mistaken  for  hornets.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  reverse,  that  the 
working  hornets  which,  in  some  cases,  are  smaller  than  queen  wasps, 
are  confused  with  queen  hornets  and  called  wasps.  It  is  a  very  common 
mistake  that  people  confuse  queen  wasps  for  hornets,  and  I  have  in 
many  cases  corrected  them,  especially  in  springtime.  Of  course  I  may 
be  wrong,  not  having  seen  these  specimens.  Last  week  I  took  out  five 
wasps’  nests  for  two  neighbours,  farmers,  and  I  may  safely  say  I 
destroyed  a  thousand  young  queen  wasps,  and  also  the  old  ones,  which 
are  quite  distinct  to  an  experienced  eye.  All  were  Vespa  vulgaris  nests, 
and  consequently  smaller  wasps  than  the  largest  species,  Vespa 
germanica.  I  have  had  specimens,  I  believe,  of  every  species  of  wasps’ 
nests,  and,  of  coarse,  many  specimen  nests  of  hornets.  Hornets’  nests 
are  more  numerous  this  season  by  about  six  to  one  than  I  ever  remember, 
over  fifty  years  since  I  began  to  take  notice  of  them. 

My  experience  is  that  instead  of  hornets  and  wasps  dwelling 
together,  hornets  kill  wasps  for  food,  and  carry  them  to  their  nests,  and 
on  one  occasion  I  distinctly  saw  a  hornet  flying  round  my  Jargonelle 
Pears  until  it  caught  a  wasp,  drop  to  the  ground  with  it,  trim  off  the 
legs  and  wings,  and  soar  off  across  four  fields,  and  by  that  circum¬ 
stance  I  followed  the  line  of  flight  and  found  the  hornet’s  nest. 
Hornets  also  hunt  over  Clover  fields  for  bumble-bees,  which  they  carry 
to  their  nests,  no  doubt  to  feed  the  young  hornets.  A  hornet’s  nest 
is  in  the  Worcester  Museum  which  I  exhibited  at  the  first  show  and 
conference  last  year,  with  a  large  collection  of  wasps’  nests  and  other 
curiosities ;  the  nest  mentioned  I  saw  bumble-bees  being  carried  in  from 
a  Clover  field  near. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  someone  does  not  tell  me  of 
something  fresh  about  hornets  and  wasps,  and  where  nests  are,  if  I  like 
to  take  them  or  destroy  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Hornets  and 
wasps  often  build  nests  in  queer  places.  This  season  I  have  both  Been 
and  beard  of  hornets’  nests  in  a  church  tower,  suspended  by  the  work 
of  the  hornets,  one  suspended  in  a  barn  roof,  another  in  a  church, 
another  in  a  bee-hive,  several  in  the  roofs  of  cottages,  about  twenty  in 
old  trees,  and  some  in  the  ground  as  wasps  build.  Some  years  ago  I 
took  one  from  a  rabbit. hole  at  least  2  yards  from  the  entrance,  which 
took  hours  to  exoavate  through  a  thick  bank  and  through  the  roots  of 
Oak  trees. 

Robbing  hornets’  nests  is  exciting  work,  as  one  never  knows  exactly 
whether  they  will  kill  one  or  not,  especially  in  broad  daylight,  and 
even  on  the  darkest  and  wettest  nights  they  frequently  fly  and 
settle  on  me  in  taking  out  nests.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  one  will 


kill  a  man  and  three  a  horse.  A  few  days  ago  a  small  farmer  here 
lost  his  only  cow  by  a  sting  on  the  udder  from  either  a  wasp  or 
hornet.  The  poor  beast  went  almost  frantic,  the  milk  ceased,  and  in 
a  few  days  died  from  blood  poisoning,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a  noted 
veterinary  surgeon.  The  cow  was  an  excellent  milker,  and  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  producing  12  lbs.  of  batter  per  week.  I  fear  I  have 
occupied  too  much  space  in  my  reply,  but  my  excuse,  if  it  needs  one, 
is  that  it  is  a  subject  in  whioh  I  take  much  interest,  having  leotured 
in  many  towns  and  villages  in  Warwickshire  on  the  subjeot  in 
connection  with  horticulture  under  the  County  Council,  giving  advice 
in  nest-taking,  and  explaining  methods  from  practice  over  a  lifetime. — 
James  Hiam,  Astwood  Bank,  Worcestershire. 

[We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Hiam  for  his  excellent  and  most  interesting 
information.  We  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  in  taking  the  queen 
wasps  for  hornets.] 


Twelve  Roses,  any  variety. 

This  class  is  very  generally  neglected  at  our  shows,  and  sometimes 
omitted  from  the  schedule  altogether.  Often,  when  included, 
insignificant  prizes  are  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
a  growing  tendency  to  offer  prizes  for  twelve  blooms  of  certain  specified 
varieties  named  beforehand  in  the  schedule — e.g.,  twelve  blooms  of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  twelve  blooms  of  La  France,  &o.,  these  classes 
being  for  the  most  part  open  aud  the  prizes  not  high. 

Now,  firstly,  when  the  schedule  is  formed  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  se  ison  will  be  a  favourable  one  for  this  or  that  variety,  so 
that  the  e  classes  frequently  produce  no  competition  worthy  of  mention. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  to  exhibitors  how  different  years  are  sure  to  be 
favourable  to  particular  varieties  and  unfavourable  to  others.  Secondly, 
I  venture  to  think  that  few  amateurs  can  make  sure  a  week  beforehand 
of  staging  twelve  blooms  of  any  specified  variety,  and  the  practice  of 
entering  for  classes  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  you  will  compete  is 
certainly  to  be  avoided. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  most  amateurs  of  any  considerable  pretensions 
could  stage  a  creditable  twelve  of  some  variety  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  A  or  B  may  grow  some 
less- known  or  weak-growing  variety  especially  well.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  see  Chas.  Lefebvre  shown  at  his  best,  yet  at  one  of  the 
shows  this  year  I  could  have  staged  twenty-four  blooms  of  that  variety 
which  would  have  surprised  its  depreoiators.  The  reform  that  I  would 
advocate  is  to  abolish  these  olasses  for  twelve  looms  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  twelve  blooms  of  La  France,  &o.,  and  substitute  two 
classes:  1,  Twenty-four  blooms  (any  varieties),  nurserymen ;  2,  twelve 
blooms  (any  variety),  amateurs.  The  prizes  must  be  good,  and  there 
should  be  not  less  than  four  in  each  class.  Exhibitors  should  be 
enoouraged  to  stage  more  than  one  twenty-four  or  twelve  if  able  to  do 
so,  and  I  would  advise  that  t  ey  should  be  allowed  to  takers  many 
prizes  in  the  class  as  they  oan,  of  course  for  different  varieties.  I 
believe  that  these  classes  would  be  largely  supported  and  greatly  add  to 
the  attractions  of  our  shows. — T.  H. 


Sea  Lavender  for  Bees. 

Some  years  ago  you  allowed  me  to  inquire  what  your  apiarian 
correspondents  thought  of  Sea  Lavender  (Statice  Limonium)  as  bee 
pasturage.  It  blossoms  about  the  same  time  as  Heather.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  it,  so  I  now  send  you  a  sample  of 
honey  made  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  this  flower,  aud  shall  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinion  upon  it.  I  have  not  found  it  so  muoh  approved 
of  as  Clover  honey,  the  slightly  bitter  taste  offending  some  palates. 
But  tastes  differ,  and  the  Sea  Lavender  is  at  all  events  a  great 
resource  for  late  swarms  or  stocks  which  have  done  b  idly  in  the  early 
summer,  when  sufficiently  in  reach  and  when  the  weather  is  propitious. 

I  live  myself  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  and  have  been 
singularly  unfortunate  with  the  hives  I  have  taken  down  to  the  sea, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  strengthen  themselves  against  the  winter 
from  this  source  and  save  me  in  sugar.  Three  stooks  “  skedaddled,  ’ 
not  liking  their  new  quarters,  one  I  had  to  take  home  and  feed,  and 
the  most  promising  of  all,  which  really  did  gather  honey,  has  this  year 
been  robbed  and  starved  to  death.  I  have,  however,  a  friend  living 
very  near  the  salt  marshes  whose  bees,  “being  to  the  manner  born,’ 
get  a  good  deal  of  honey  from  the  Lavender,  quite  enough  to  com¬ 
pensate  them  for  their  diminished  area  of  pasturage,  and  to  set  them 
up,  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  is 
more  favourable  than  the  earlier. 

Putting  aside  the  inferiority  of  the  flavour  of  the  honey,  Sea 
Lavender  can  never,  I  take  it,  compete  with  Heather  as  bee  forage, 
if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  supposes  tides,  whioh  throw  the 
poor  bees  quite  out  of  their  reckoning,  and  the  caprioious  and  often 
boisterous  winds  which  prevail  on  the  sea-coast.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  these  few  lines  will  be  some  encouragement  to  intending 
bee-keepers  who  live  within  easy  distance  of  a  salt  marsh.  Many  of 
these  have  been  reclaimed,  and  now  grow  something  more  valuable  than 
Sea  Lavender.  But  wherever  this  beautiful  though  soentless  flower 
still  adorns  the  flat  and  monotonous  waste  with  its  delicate  col  uring, 
let  the  merry  hum  of  the  bee  add  another  element  of  oheerfulness. 
— E.  H.  R. 
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Scented  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


Stove  Plants. — In  most  places  where  choice  flowers  are  used  in 
quantity,  either  as  room  plants  or  in  a  cut  state,  those  g  ving  off  sweet 
odours  are  in  especial  demand  ;  and  when  we  remember  that  perfume 
irom  flowers  is  the  revivifying  ozone  or  health-giving  air,  we  cease  to 
wonder  that  sweet-scented  flowers  and  leaves  are  so  lavishly  used. 
The  great  ladies  of  a  century  ago  distilled  flowers  for  perfumes,  and 
ebullitions  from  Rosemary,  Lavender,  Elder  flower,  and  made  pot¬ 
pourri  from  Roses,  herbs,  and  spices  to  give  a  redolent  atmosphere  to 
their  rooms.  At  the  present  day  this  is  frequently  made,  and  placed 
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autumn,  with  frequent  syringings.  A  little  shade  is  advantageous 
during  the  flowering  period,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wet  the 
flowers,  or  they  will  turn  yellow.  When  flower  buds  are  forming,  side 
shoots  frequently  appear  at  the  base  of  the  flower  buds;  these,  if  not 
removed,  will  take  away  the  strength  from  the  flower  and  cause  it  to 
decay. 

Watering  must  be  well  attended  to,  and  at  no  time  do  they  need 
a  drying  treatment  ;  liquid  manure  and  artificials  are  good,  used 
judiciously,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Mealy  bug  is  often 
troublesome  on  Gardenias  ;  the  persistent  use  of  paraffin  or  petroleum 
is  an  effectual  remedy,  and  used  with  caution  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
plants.  They  may  be  syringed  in  the  house,  or  taken  outside  when 


GROUPING  OF  EOCCONIA  CORDATA.  (See  page  298.) 


in  porcelain  or  enamelled  eirthenware  jars  about  the  rooms  and 
galleries. 

I  shall  not  go  into  elaborate  cultural  details,  but  shall  touch  only 
on  the  salient  points  of  their  treatment.  To  commence  with  those 
requiring  a  stove  temperature  or  tropical  heat,  Gardenias  may  be 
selected  a3  general  favourites.  Their  culture  is  not  beset  with  much 
difficulty.  Allow  them  a  temperature  of  60°  in  win  er.  Young  plants 
produce  the  finest  flowers,  and  plants  more  than  three  years  of  age  are 
better  thrown  away.  A  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  struck  annually. 
A  good  time  to  do  this  is  about  the  end  of  July,  when  the  growth 
made  after  flowering  is  sufficiently  consolidated  ;  pieces  with  three  or 
four  shoots  and  6  inches  in  length  inserted  in  small  pots  strike  readily 
in  a  propagating  case,  and  when  rooted  can  be  potted  into  5  or  6-inch 
pot 8,  in  which  they  will  flower  the  following  May  or  June.  A  high 
moist  temperature  is  required  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and 


the  weather  is  mild,  using  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  2  gallons  of 
water.  This  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  one  person  syringing  into  the 
vessel  whilst  another  syringes  the  plants  with  a  good  syringe,  so  as  to 
effectually  reach  every  part  of  the  plant.  Petroleum  emulsion  made 
as  follows  I  have  found  excellent  for  the  destruction  of  mealy  bug  and 
scale,  either  by  dipping  or  syringing,  and  if  made  as  here  given  will 
not  injure  the  thinnest  leaved  plants.  Take  1  lb.  of  softsoap  to 

2  gallons  of  water  ;  place  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire,  allow  it  to  boil, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  every 

3  gallons  of  water.  A  pound  of  softsoap  is  sufficient  for  20  gallons  ; 
the  paraffin  must  be  mixed  in  the  2  gallons  of  water  before  adding 
the  remainder. 

It  is  equally  as  effectual  and  safe  if  made  as  follows,  for  20  ga'lons : — 
Take  1  lb.  of  softsoap,  add  a  little  warm  water  so  as  to  disso've  the 
soap,  and  no  more ;  then  put  in  the  paraffin,  allowing  a  wineglassful 
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for  every  3  gallons,  and  thoroughly  mix;  then  pour  over  3  or  4  gallons 
of  boiling  water,  and  stir  briskly.  The  remainder  required  may  be 
added  cold.  Whenever  paraffin  is  used  as  an  insecticide,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  the  plants  whilst  wet,  or  much 
injury  will  accrue.  I  have  found  Gardenias  do  well  in  fibry  loam  and 
flaky  leaf  mould  that  has  rotted  naturally  in  hollow  places  in 
woodlands. 

Tabernsemcntana  coronaria  fl.-pl.  is  a  free-flowering  plant  to  grow 
along  with  the  Gardenias.  The  same  treatment  suits  it  admirably, 
but  it  is  more  fleeting  as  a  cut  flower,  and  as  a  room  plant  very 
disappointing.  The  same  precaution  to  remove  growths  from  the  base 
of  the  flower  clusters  during  the  flowering  period  as  mentioned  for  the 
Gardenia  is  necessary. 

Toxicophlaea  Thunbergi  is  a  rarely  seen  sweet-scented  flowering 
plant.  An  ordinary  stove  temperature  and  a  rather  pot-bound 
condition  will  cause  it  to  flower  freely.  A  plant  I  recently  saw  in  a 
Palm  house  in  April  had  shoots  2  to  2£  feet  in  length  wreathed  from 
end  to  end  with  whorls  of  pure  white  miniature  star-shaped  flowers. 
If  any  pruning  is  done  to  this  plant  let  it  be  immediately  alter 
flowerirg,  as  it  flowers  uptn  the  matured  growths  ul  tne  previous 
year — F.  Street. 

- <•#.* - 

Hoyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Drill  Hall,  September  24th. 

We  have  to  chrom'cle  an  exhibition  of  the  “  Royal,”  which,  for 
fulness  and  for  quality,  has  not  been  equalled  for  months.  As  our 
report,  which  follows,  is  a  very  full  one,  we  can  economise  in  our 
prologue.  There  were  a  score  of  new  Fellows  proposed. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present  :  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  James 
O’Briec,  H.  Little,  J.  Wilson-Potter,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Bilney,  J.  W. 
Odell,  E.  Hill,  Jas.  Douglas,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Ballantine,  de  B.  Crawshay, 
H.  M.  Pollett,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  J.  Chapman,  and  W.  H.  White. 

A  superb  collection  of  Dendrobinm  Phalaenopsis  Schi  oderianum 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  The  grandly  grown  plants  were 
carrying  long  spikes  of  large,  richly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Chapman 
also  sent  a  few  Cypripediums,  Lselia  praestans,  and  Dendrobium 
formosum  giganteum.  The  excellence  of  the  arrangement  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  exhibit.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Orchids,  comprising 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossume,  Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  and  others. 
Sma’l  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  contributed  by  several  growers. 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Dorking,  had 
an  interesting  group  of  Orchids. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  Cbas.  T 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  J.  F.  McLeod, 
Wm.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jefferies, 
Herbert  J.  Cutbusb,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Geo.  Gordon,  Harry 
Turner,  Owen  Thomas,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Paul,  and  H.  J.  Jones. 

Dahlias. 

On  this  occasion  one  marked  the  high-tide  flow  of  Dahlias,  and  of 
these  the  Cactus  varieties  were  by  far  the  most  extensively  shown. 
Show  Dahlias  were  not  very  numerous,  pompons  were  in  fair  evidence, 
and  single  Dahlias  were  represented  by  a  few  sterling  varieties  from 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  and  Mr.  J.  Walker. 

Messrs.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
London,  staged  one  of  the  largest  collections,  and  here  were  snch  con¬ 
spicuous  novelties  as  Earl  of  Pembroke,  coloured  a  rich  maroon,  and  of 
velvety  texture ;  Wallace  is  a  variety  not  very  large  in  size,  but  most 
telling  in  colour — fie.,  a  bright,  rich  yellow  shaded  with  russety  amber; 
Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  an  oraDge  red  ;  Emperor,  rosy  purple ;  and 
Brema,  bright  lilac  pink  shaded  with  palest  creamy  pink,  were  amongst 
the  most  outstanding. 

Mr.  James  Stredwiok,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards.on-Sea,  neatly 
staged  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches,  amongst  which  were  Goldfinch, 
W.  F.  Balding,  Aunt  Chloe,  purplish  black  ;  and  Lilac,  a  pale  pinky 
rosy  variety  of  much  beauty  of  form,  with  twisted  petals  whose  tips  are 
silvery  white. 

“  Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  John  Green),  in  their  usual  excellence,  arranged 
a  group  which  was  a  masterpiece  in  tasteful  and  skilful  harmony  of 
form  and  colour.  By  the  side  of  their  elaborate  collection  they  set  np 
a  small  boxful  of  a  new  strain  of  Dahlias  which,  while  we  do  not  care 
for  them  so  far,  may  yet  develop  to  popularity.  The  new  “break” 
is  termed  “  Anemone-flowered,”  and  the  best  of  these  varieties  present 
the  true  Anemone  characteristics.  When  these  come  to  greater 
perfection  we  may  be  able  to  recommend  a  few  of  them  to  our  readers. 
Of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  here  included,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
beautiful  crimson. scarlet  Flamingo,  with  broadly  fluted  and  bifurcate 
petals;  Miss  Grace  Cook,  which  resembles  Lovely ;  Queen  of  Hearts, 
bright  carmine-scarlet,  very  narrow  “thready”  petals;  Vesta,  a 
charming  rose-pink  subject;  and  the  new  Sailor  Prince,  an  outstanding 


novelty  of  merit,  glowing  in  the  intensity  and  depth  of  its  olaret 
crimson  hue ;  Ajax,  an  oohre-buff,  or  russety  coloured  sort,  seems  so 
named  because  of  its  enormous  size.  The  whole  group  was  finished 
off  with  great  care.  Another  fine  group  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheat 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  in  whioh  the  most  pleasing  varieties  were  Rosine, 
Lord  Brassey,  Imperator,  Major  Weston,  and  Lyric.  As  a  change  from 
the  Cactus  types  we  turn  to  Mr.  J.  Walker’s  “  hedge”  of  single  Dahlias, 
set  up  with  great  excellence,  free  and  graceful.  The  group  of  singles 
included  Peaoook,  Polley,  Duchess  of  Westminster,  Victoria,  Aurora, 
The  Bride,  Miss  Henshaw,  Loyalty,  Polly  Eocles,  Donna  Casilda,  and 
Eclipse.  Others  were  shown,  and  these  were  equally  handsome  and 
meritorious.  All  of  the  foregoing  represent  the  elite  of  the  single 
varieties  of  Dahlias.  Mr.  Walker  also  staged  a  numerous  range  of  Show 
and  Fancy  blooms,  also  Cactus  sorts. 

Mr.  Wm.  Treseder,  florist,  Cardiff,  displayed  bouquets  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  and  specimen  flowers  of  these  and  the  Show  varieties  in  boxes. 
His  blooms  of  Elsie  were  exceedingly  fine,  Firebrand  was  also  beautiful, 
and  so  were  Exquisite,  Lucius,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  and  The  CIowd. 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Tower  Hill,  Brentwood,  helped  to  swell  the  general 
blaze  with  a  large  collection,  including  Lucius,  H.  E.  Wood,  crimson  ; 
Emperor,  Spotless  Queen,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Cantain  Dreyfus,  and  others. 
His  blooms  of  the  Gaiety,  Geo.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  W.  Sannders,  B  iffalo 
Bill,  Shotesham  Hero,  Duke  of  Fife,  Dorothy,  Ethel  Britton,  and  other 
Shows  and  Fancies,  were  excellent  samples. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  of  Farnham  there  also  came  an  attractive 
display  of  cut  Dahlias.  Mr.  Seale’s  singles  included  Urban,  Youens, 
Kobinoor,  Ted  Seale,  Percy  Brickwell,  and  other  novelties. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Salisbury,  had  a 
minor  group  of  select  new  Cactus  varieties,  whioh  embraced  Clarence 
Webb,  a  gorgeous  incurving  fluted  variety,  bright  rose  red  of  a  peouliar 
and  distinct  shade,  suffused  with  buff;  Arab,  after  the  character  of 
Matchlesa,  but  more  refined  and  brighter  ;  Columbia,  after  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones  type;  Mrs.  Dunstan,  Gabriel,  Ringdove,  General  Buller,  and 
others  Many  of  these  obtained  certificates. 

Roses. 

Roses  were  displayed  on  two  tables,  and  here  Messrs.  Wan.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  furnished  a  most  delightful  exhibition.  In 
the  centre  were  the  “Riviera  Rises,”  about  which  the  following  facts 
were  printed  : — These  are  “seedlings  raised  at  Waltham  Cross  from  the 
ever-blooming  varieties  so  largely  cultivated  on  the  French  and  Italian 
Riviera.  This  is  a  new  class  of  Rose  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  tints 
of  colour  and  for  their  freedom  and  constancy  of  blooming,  especially 
in  August,  September,  and  October.”  This  sums  up  the  facts  concerning 
these  lovely  Roses.  The  best  varieties  on  view  included,  amongst  others, 
Salmonea  (award  of  merit  on  September  10th,  1901)  ;  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Tea  Enchantress,  Tea  Sulphurea,  Queen  Mab  China;  that  mostcharming 
new  Tea  named  Corallina,  so  free  and  persistent  indeed.  Others  were 
Morning  Glow,  Dainty,  Elizabeth  Kitto,  Empress  Alexandra  of  Russia, 
Francis  Dubrieul,  W.  A.  RichardsoD,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  and  Marquis  de  Salisbury.  The  collection  was 
certainly  a  most  magnificent  one  for  the  time  and  the  season. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  filled  many  feet 
of  tabling  with  Teas,  H.T.’s,  and  Chinas.  Papa  Gontier  and  Isabella 
Snrunt  contrasted  finely;  Camoens  (H.T.)  was  showy;  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  Queen  Mab,  Killarney,  Francois 
Dubreuil,  Billiard  et  Barre,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Paul’s  Cheshunt 
Scarlet,  and  Eugenie  Lamesch  were  all  of  them  forward,  in  fresh  and 
good  condition. 

Mrs.  Campion  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Fett),  Trumpets  Hill,  Reigate, 
staged  a  nice  and  fresh  tableful  of  out  Roses. 

Hardy  Plants. 

Here  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  from  Wiuchmore  Hill,  staged  some  remark¬ 
ably  fine  flowers,  including  that  most  brilliant  border  plant  Tritoma 
MacOweni,  a  dwarf  but  very  showy  species;  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Trollius  europaeus ;  the  double  Arabia  alpina,  a  very  useful  plant ;  and 
many  of  the  Asters. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  staged  the 
rare  Colchicum  autumnale  plenum,  and  also  the  double  white  one.  Both 
of  these  are  large  and  full,  exceedingly  showy,  and  somewhat  odorous. 
These  autumn  Crocuses  ought  to  be  as  liberally  planted  as  are  the  spring 
species,  and  at  Kew  they  have  already  led  the  way  by  planting  these 
Colohicums  in  the  grass.  Zausohneria  mexicana  was  also  shown,  and  a 
very  large  selection  of  Phloxes.  Of  these  there  were  Ghampellon, 
Burgundy,  Cceur  de  Leon,  Schliemann,  Flambeau,  Jocelyn,  Darwin,  and 
Coccinea.  The  group  was  set  up  with  care.  Another  good  Colchicum 
noted  just  as  we  left  the  group  was  C.  Cigana  Dagh,  a  novelty  of  great 
size,  whitish  in  the  inner  surface,  with  long,  tapering  segments,  tinted 
lilac  mauve,  and  is  as  large  as  Tulipa  elegans.  The  Port-wine  berry 
(Phytolacca  virginiana)  was  Bhown  and  created  a  considerable  amouut 
of  interest. 

Miscellaneous. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  James  Hudson),  staged 
a  very  remai  kable  group  of  red  and  yellow- flowered  Celosia  pyramidalis 
grown  in  pots.  They  were  very  large  and  feathery,  and  displayed  a 
considerable  variation,  some  being  “  plume  ’’-like  at  the  base,  and 
spreading  out  into  a  oonoentrated  Cockscomb  at  the  top.  He  also 
staged  QuercuB  dentata.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  set  up 
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on  this  occasion  one  of  their  unapproachable  groups  of  Cannas.  A 
selection  of  the  newer  varieties  includes  Oscar  Dannecker,  German 
Crown  Prince,  Mrs.  F.  Dreer,  Duchess  of  York,  Paysagiste  Marriot, 
Paul  Brnant,  and  Elizabeth  Hosse,  the  latter  being  a  variety  that  has 
been  hard  run  upon.  Cuba  is  also  one  of  the  most  recently  introduced 
of  these  superior  forms. 

A  group  of  highly  coloured  Crotons  (Codiseams)  was  staged  by 
A.  Pears,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Farr),  of  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son  staged  a  large  collection  of  flowers  of 
tuberous  Begonias  from  the  open-air,  such  as  they  have  been 
showing  at  exhibitions  for  some  time  past.  A  nice  group  of  coloured 
Ivies,  trained  in  various  forms,  and  of  different  sizes,  in  pots  for  a 
manner  of  decorative  pnrposes,  came  from  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond 
Nurseries,  Richmond.  We  hope  to  give  more  attention  tc  Mr.  Russell’s 
stock  than  at  present,  till  then  we  desist.  Then  another  change  was 
derived  from  the  inspection  of  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son’s  group  of 
ornamental  foliage  plants.  At  the  back  of  the  group  were  graceful 
specimens  of  Eulalia  japonica  gracillima ;  there  were  also  noble  plants 
of  the  broad-leaved  Arundo  Donax  variegata,  Misoanthus  zebrinus,  and 
elsewhere  we  noted  the  charming  Sambuous  racemosus  plumosus  foliis 
aureis.  Carnations  were  staged  in  front,  together  with  Erioa  Alporti, 
Physalis  Francheti,  Dracaenas,  and  fruited  Orange  plants.  A  group  of 
Celosias  was  sent  by  Miss  Adamson,  Regent’s  Park. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  were  forward,  though  not  in  any  amount, 
from  both  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  and  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Some  of 
these  were  certificated,  and  will  be  found  described  in  another  part  of 
our  report.  Lilium  Browni,  L.  Henryi,  and  L.  sulphureum,  in 
baskets  and  flourishing  with  blooms,  were  staged  from  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  &  Sons,  Lid.,  Chelsea.  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  set 
up  a  large  collection  of  Gladioli,  and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  had  hardy 
plants. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present  :  Geo.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with  Messrs.  George 
Woodward,  W.  Farr,  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif,  H.  Markham,  J.  Willard, 
J.  Jaques,  Geo.  Miles,  James  Smith,  G.  Norman,  A.  II.  Pearson, 
W.  Poupart,  W.  Wilks,  Joe.  Cheal,  M.  Gleeson,  and  S.  Mortimer. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in  the  show  was  the  collection 
of  Plums  from  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  The  group 
comprised  a  number  of  trees  in  pots,  these  being  in  the  best  cf  health 
and  grandly  fruited.  The  varieties  represented  were  Monarch, 
Primate,  Golden  Transparent,  Jefferson,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  and  Pond’s 
Seedling.  In  addition  to  the  pot  trees,  Messrs.  Rivers  contributed 
Autumn  Compote,  Grand  Duke,  Wyedale,  President,  Late  Transparent, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  those  named  above  in  baskets ;  the 
specimens  were  all  far  above  the  general  average  of  quality.  The 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  contributed  a  collection  of  fruits, 
including  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  most  conspicuous 
Apples  were  The  Queen,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Derby,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden, 
and  Pomme  de  Niege.  Amongst  the  Pears  were  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  Cabbage  Cannell’s 
Defiance  in  splendid  form.  Mr.  T.  Walder,  gardener  to  Col.  Warde, 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone,  sent  twenty -five  fruits  of  Melon  Hero  of 
Lockinge  ;  they  were  of  beautiful  colour,  admirably  netted,  and  of  ideal 
size. 

Mr.  W.  Farr,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Pears,  Esq.,  Spring  Grove  House, 
Isleworth,  staged  a  table  of  fruit,  the  last  that  this  excellent  grower  is 
likely  to  send  from  those  gardens,  the  charge  of  which  he  is  now 
relinquishing  after  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  Grapes  were  Madres- 
field  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  Appley  Towers ;  Apples 
St.  Edmund’s  Pippin,  King  of  Pippins,’  Blenheim  Pippin,  Sandringham, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Suffield, 
Gloria  Mnndi,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch;  Pears  Emile  d’Heyst, 
Marguerite  Marrillat,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Marie  Louise,  Catillao, 
Beurre  Hardy,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  There  were  also  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Plums. 

A  collection  of  vegetables,  covering  over  30  feet  of  tabling,  was 
sent  up  by  Miss  Adamson  (gardener,  Mr.  Geo.  Keif),  of  South  Villa, 
Regents  Park,  two  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  vegetables  were 
clean,  even,  large,  yet  refined,  and  very  numerous  in  variety,  receiving 
a  silver  Banksian  medal.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  staged  their  handsome 
Cabbage  Improved  Defiance,  which  we  recommend  as  one  of  the  very 
best.  - 

Medals. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  medals  to  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son;  “Hobbies,” 
Ltd.  Silver-gilt  Banksians  to  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker.  Silver  Floras  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry, 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Miss  Adamson,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  and  Mr.  S.  Mortimer. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  A.  Pears,  Esq., 
and  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  The  Fruit  Committee  recommended  a 
silver-gilt  Knightian  to  A.  Pears,  Esq. ;  silver  Knightians  to  Messrs. 
T.  Rivers  &  Son  and  the  Horticultural  College,  Swanley;  also  silver 
Banksian  to  Miss  Adamson  for  her  vegetables,  and  to  Col.  Warde  for 
his  Melons,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Poltimore. 


Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Certain  subjects,  including  two  Gladioli,  could  not  be  discovered  by 
our  representative,  and  are  necessarily  omitted. 

Carnation  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  (W.  Cutbush  &  Son). — A  grand  pure 
white ;  the  flowers  are  of  fine  form  and  deliciously  fragrant  (award  of 
merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Horace  Martin  (J.  J.  Martin). — A  fine  sport  from 
Crimson  Marie  Masse ;  the  colour  is  pure  yellow  (award  of  merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Godfrey's  Pet  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  decorative 
variety  of  great  promise ;  the  colour  is  very  rich  yellow  (award  of 
merit) . 

Cattleya  Luddemanniana  Stanleyi  (Stanley,  Ashton  &  Co.). —  A 
lovely  variety;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white  and  the  fringed 
lip  is  marked  with  crimson  purple;  the  side  lobes  are  golden  yellow 
(first-class  certificate). 

Cattleya  Iris  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — This  is  from  a  cross  between 
C.  bioolor  and  C.  aurea.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  green  suffused 
brown  at  the  margin  ;  the  lip  is  maroon  with  faint  white  spots  (award 
of  merit). 

Cattleya  fulvescens  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — This  is  from  a  cross 
between  C.  Forbesi  and  C.  aurea.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose 
buff.  The  edge  of  the  lip  is  rose  and  the  throat  golden  (award  of  merit). 

Dadalacanthus  Watti  (Col.  Beddowe).— A  handsome  greenhouse 
plant,  growing  about  2  feet  high  ;  the  colour  is  rich  blue  purple  (award 
of  merit). 

Dahlia  Clara  G.  Stredwick  (J.  Stredwick). — A  splendid  Cactus 
Dahlia  ;  the  colour  is  warm  buff  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Robin  Adair  (M.  V.  Seale). — A  very  distinot  single;  the 
centre  is  rose  scarlet,  and  the  edge  white  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Beauty  of  Sevenoaks  (M.  V.  Seale). — A  lovely  single;  the 
basal  colour  is  jellow,  with  rich  crimson  markings  and  cream  tips 
(award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Maid  of  Athens  (M.  V.  Seale). — A  single  variety  ;  the  oolour 
is  yellow  with  white  tips  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Royal  Sovereign  (M.  V.  Seale).— A  single  variety  ;  the  centre 
is  crimson  with  a  dull  white  margin  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Aunt  Chloe  (J.  Stredwick).— A  Cactus  variety  of  a  very  dark 
yet  rich  crimson  black  shade  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Goldfinch  (J.  Stredwick). — A  perfeot  Cactus  Dahlia;  the 
colour  is  yellow  buff  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mildred  (C.  Turner).— A  Pompon;  the  colour  is  bright  brick 
red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Hesperia  (C.  Turner).— A  fine  Pompon;  the  colour  is  bright 
yellow,  and  the  edges  of  the  petals  bright  red  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Nana  (C.  Turner). — A  miniature  Cactus  variety,  with  crimson 
scarlet  flowers  (award  of  merit). 

Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs  (W.  Baxter).— A  true  Cactus  flower  ;  the 
petals  are  of  fine  form,  and  the  colour  is  rich  crimson-maroon,  with  a 
suffusion  of  purple  ;  it  is  very  distinct  (award  of  merit). 

Lcelio- Cattleya  Galatea  (Charlesworth  &  Co.).— A  bigenerio  hybrid 
from  Lselia  Dayana  and  Cattleya  Schofieldiana.  It  is  very  extraordinary 
in  colour,  which  is  silver  red  in  the  sepals  and  petals  and  intense  black 
crimson  in  the  lip  (award  of  merit). 

Quercus  dentata  (J.  Hudson). — An  exceptionally  handsome  Oak ; 
the  very  large  leaves  are  soft  green  with  crimson  towards  the  extremi¬ 
ties  (award  of  merit). 

Pennisetnm  Rueppelianum  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons).  A  graceful  Grass 
with  light  green  leaves  and  a  brownish  inflorescence  (award  of  merit). 

- <'«■)  - 

My  Two  Days  Excursion. 


Two  delightful  days  were  spent  by  me  in  the  sunny  breadth  of 
Hampshire,  in  its  Shawford  district.  I  had  come  by  rail  from 
Eastleigh,  and  adjourned  to  the  village  inn,  where  I  had  a  slight 
“  refresher  ”  after  my  long  journey.  On  making  inquiries  from  the 
genial  old  landlord  as  to  the  distance  to  Cornstiles,  the  residence  of 
F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  he  answered  promptly,  “  Well,  governor,  I  should 
think  about  two  miles  thereupon  I  set  off,  and  after  walking  over  a 
lovely  bridge  spanning  a  beautitul  river,  noted  for  its  trout  fishing,  I 
came  to  the  handsome  entrance  gates,  through  which  there  threaded  a 
lovely  carriage  drive,  well  surrounded  with  the  finest  specimen 
Conifers,  too  many  to  mention.  I  soon  found  Mr.  W.  Neville,  the 
bead  gardener,  as  I  entered  the  kitchen  garden.  The  beautiful 
herbaceous  borders  were  a  special  feature,  and  here,  too,  were  all  the 
newest  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  end  of  one  of  the  walks  was  banked  up 
by  masses  of  Veitch’s  dwarf  Antirrhinum,  in  all  the  rarest  and  brightest 
colours,  and  were  indeed  a  grand  sight. 

In  the  department  devoted  to  fruit,  Peaches  and  Plums  on  walls 
were  bearing  good  crops.  Pyramid  and  standard  Apples  were  fair ; 
the  “  Suffields  ”  bore  heavily.  Coming  to  the  range  of  lean-to  houses 
one  found  Grapes  well  done  ;  Madresfield  Court  was  especially  fine. 
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Melons  are  grown  in  boxes,  anl  such  varieties  as  Duchess  of  York  and 
Hero  of  Lockinse  were  carrying  a  capital  yield.  In  the  fernery  plants 
are  grown  for  house  decoration,  and  all  were  in  a  most  healthy 
condition. 

In  the  cool  houses  were  to  be  seen  a  fine  collection  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  the  new  Yeitch’s  hybrid  Streptocarpus. 
These  made  a  fine  show.  Coming  now  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  of 
which  about  500  plants  are  grown,  these  range  about  4^  feet  to  7  feet 
in  height,  aud  carry  excellent  foliage  from  the  bittom  upwards. 
Skilful  culture  has  left  its  mark  with  no  uncertainty,  and  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  Mr.  Neville  will  be  well  represented  at  the  leading 
exhibitions  if  his  plants  go  on  as  they  promised  recently.  I  noticed 
many  of  the  new  Japanese  varieties,  including  Baden  Powell,  a  strong 
grow  er  ;  Dora  Hercheimer,  General  Buller,  George  Towers,  Henry 
Stowe,  Ha  warden  Castle,  Lady  Audrey  Buller,  Lord  Salisbury,  very 
dwarf  ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Madame  Cordonnier  Wibaux,  M.  Jacob 
Holtzer,  Marquise  V.  Venoster,  Mrs.  F.  Grey  Smith,  Miss  Lily  Mount- 
ford,  Rev.  Douglas,  and  Snowdrift.  Amongst  incurved  varieties  were 
Bonita,  Comtesse  d’Etoile,  Col. 

Baden  Powell,  very  strong  ;  Fred 
Palmer,  John  Miles,  May  Bell,  Mr. 

J.  Bond,  Miss  Goodsmark,  Mrs. 

Gerald  Williams,  Henry  Ellis,  Frank 
Hammond,  and,  lastly,  L.  Giles. 

A  walk  through  the  delightful 
Rose  grounds  and  Carnation  beds 
must  not  be  overlooked,  for  Mr. 

Flight  makes  a  speciality  of  growing 
these  two  lovely  flowers.  All  the 
newest  and  best  sorts  are  embraced 
in  the  collection,  and  readers  of 
“  our  Journal  ”  may  have  frequently 
noticed  the  gardener’s  name  in 
connection  with  prizes  won  at 
southern  exhibitions.  After  two 
hours’  close  inspection  Mr.  Neville’s 
kind  and  thoughtful  employer  asked 
me  to  partake  of  some  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  welcomed  me  into  his 
mansion,  thence  to  the  noble 
dining-room,  where  I  duly  enjoyed 
this  gentleman’s  generous  hospi¬ 
tality.  Having  satisfied  the  dictates 
of  Nature,  the  “iron  horce”  con¬ 
veyed  me  quickly  to  Fareham,  a 
pretty  town  close  to  the  coast 
opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Its  main  street  is  distinguished 
as  being  one  of  the  widest  to  be 
discovered  in  any  provincial  town. 

Soon  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  noted 
home  of  Chrysanthemums,  so  long 
successfully  cultivated  at  the 
Trinity  Nurseries  by  Messrs.  W. 
and  G.  Drover.  Mr.  W.  Drover  at 
once  recognised  me  as  an  old 
competitor  in  many  keen  contests, 
and  cordially  invited  me  to  enjoy  an 
inspection.  Plere  they  have  about 
half  a  thousand  “  Mums  ”  from  4 
feet  to  8  feet  high,  having  good 
foliage  down  to  the  pots.  Their 
speciality  are  the  incurved  varieties. 

These  are  all  well  budded  aud  pro¬ 
perly  timed,  but  the  Japanese  sorts 
were  not  quite  so  promising.  Of  course  these  are  grown  for  trade 
purposes,  and  include  all  the  best  old  and  new  varieties.  After  a 
pleasant  chat  in  Messrs.  Drovers’  offices  with  the  members  of  the  firm 
I  left  and  took  train  to  Stokes  Bay,  thence  per  steamer  across  to  Ryde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  arriving  there  at  six  in  the  evening ;  the  mutic  dis¬ 
coursed  by  the  splendid  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  was  enjoyed  for  a 
time,  then  on  to  \  entnor,  on  the  south  side  of  this  pretty  southern 
island,  and  soon  I  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  with  the  lark  and  had  a  dip  in  the 
briny  ocean,  which  indeed  was  an  unaccustomed  treat  to  me  and 
sharpened  my  appetite  for  breakfast.  I  then  walked  to  the  top  of  the 
cliffs  toward  St.  Lawrence,  about  three  miles  off,  and  viewed  the  pretty 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  very  smallest  in  the  kingdom.  On  my 
return  journey  I  went  from  Ventnor  to  Southsea  per  steamer,  and  on  the 
principal  pier  there  I  had  another  musical  treat  in  hearing  the  band  of 
the  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  H-ving  duly  admired  Portsmouth's  grand 
new  Town  Hall,  I  crossed  the  road  to  Portsmouth  Town  Station  in 
good  time  for  the  train  by  which  my  excursion  ticket  was  available. 
— Cheltenham. 


Dulwicli  Pari,  Loodon. 


This  is  another  of  the  London  County  Council  parks,  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  region  of  the  metropolis.  It  has  no  claims  to  notice  so 
far  as  the  feature  of  its  summer  bedding  goeB,  for  the  only  attempt  in 
this  direction  is  the  furnishing  of  a  few  ordinary  beds  at  the  entrance 
gates.  But  Dulwich  Park  has  been  so  tastefully  and  skilfully  planted 
and  planned  that  it  lays  claims  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  public 
recreation  grounds  in  London.  Our  illustration  of  one  part  of  a 
rockery  at  Dulwich  Park  is  characteristic  here.  All  over  the  area 
(which  is  almost  entirely  flat,  by  the  way),  these  rockeries  have  been 
instituted.  Thus,  at  the  point  where  the  handsome  park  roadways 
diverge  in  their  several  directions,  a  rockery  has  been  adopted  by  way 
of  demarcation,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  providing  a  centre  of  interest. 
These  rockeries  are  variedly  raised  in  the  centre,  and  have  been 
effectively  planted  with  such  as  purple  Berberis,  Prunus  Pissardi, 
Golden  Privet,  Ailanthus,  Negundos,  Thorns,  Acers,  and  Acacias. 

Snitable  alpine,  herbaceous,  perennial,  and  half-hardy  plants  are 

liberally  included.  Cannas  tower 
tall,  and  are  overtopped  in  cases  by 
the  summer  flowering  Phloxes,  the 
Dahlias,  Tobacco- plants,  massive 
Sunflowers  in  variety,  and  Ricinus. 
Trees  of  a  “  weeping  ”  character 
are  fairly  plentiful  in  Dulwich  Park. 
What  may  be  termed  “  specimen  ” 
trees,  that  is,  trees  standing  alone 
and  of  goodly  mein,  are  abundant  on 
the  smoothly  shaven,  green  grass 
belts  in  parts  of  the  park  skirting 
the  outer  roadways.  These  lawns 
constitute  one  of  the  best  features  of 
this  attractive  public  property.  In 
most  cases  they  are  sheltered  with 
a  surrounding  belt  of  shrubbery, 
which,  again,  is  fancifully  margined 
in  ribbon  border  style  with  the  usual 
showy  bedding  plants.  Clumps,  or 
minor  mounds  of  Ivy  (Hedera  Helix 
var.)  trained  over  tree  stumps  are 
also  to  be  seen  as  objects  of  interest 
on  the  forefront  of  the  lawn  belts. 

Such  clumps  are  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  as  indeed,  clumps  of  Ivy  are 
at  all  times.  There  are  here  and 
there  a  few  patriarchal  Oak  trees  still 
standing,  solid  and  grim,  “  defying 
the  winds  of  a  thousand  years,”  and 
presenting  a  rugged  contrast  to  the 
polished  appearance  of  the  grounds 
and  surroundings  on  all  sides.  Mr.  W. 
Bailey  is  superintendent,  and  seems 
to  manage  his  charge  conscientiously 
Included  in  the  park  is  a  large  Rose 
and  Rhododendron  dell  or  garden, 
occupying  the  somewhat  extensive 
surface  of  a  slightly  depressed  area 
at  the  south  (?)  end  of  the  grounds. 
The  brilliancy  and  splendour  of  so 
large  a  congregation  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  when  flowering  in  spring,  can 
be  clearly  imagined. 

There  are  large  reoreation  “  flats  ” 
in  one  or  two  parts  of  Dulwich 
Park,  the  total  extent  of  the  grounds 
being  72  acres.  On  all  hands  it  is 
evident  that  an  enormous  amount 
of  labour  has  been  expended  before 
Dulwich  Park  assumed  the  furnished,  comfortable,  attractive  appearance 
which  it  presents  to  the  view  of  visitors  in  these  days.  Furthermore, 
the  improvements,  at  least  so  far  as  planting  shrubs  and  plants  may  be 
considered,  are  still  being  accomplished.  Exception  has  repeatedly  been 
made  to  the  “  brick-bat  constructions,”  which  pass  muster  as  rock 
gardens,  and  which,  as  I  say,  are  so  numerous  here.  Yet  if  stones  are 
difficult  to  acquire  in  suoh  a  district  as  that  of  which  I  write,  where’s 
the  crime  in  making  use  of  the  next  best  substitute — in  this  case,  bricks  ? 
Soon  these  can  be  hidden  and  modified  by  proper  planting,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  the  stern  artificiality  and  formalism  tones  down,  and  what 
may  at  first  have  been  an  eyesore  becomes  a  true  object  of  artistio 
pleasure,  a  feature  of  interest  and  of  adornment. 


A  Prolific  Pear  Tree. — According  to  the  “  Birmingham  Daily 
Post,”  the  Rev.  Walter  Waddell,  Borthwick  Manse,  Gorebridge,  has  just 
taken  1100  Jargonelle  Pears  from  a  tree  on  the  manse  wall,  many 
weighing  two  to  the  pound,  while  the  average  would  be  three  to  the 
pound.  The  tree  was  planted  forty. eight  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Waddell 
has  carefully  pruned  and  trained  it  for  forty-one.  It  is  on  a  west  wall, 
and  has  always  been  prolific,  but  this  is  a  “  reoord  crop.” 
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Early  English  Gardening. 

( Continued,  from  page  214.) 

But  although  Britain  was  first  visited  by  the  Romans  fifty-five 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and,  although  it  is  thus  evident  how 
much  they  were  alive  to  the  improvement  of  this,  in  common  with  all 
other  nations  over  which  they  had  spread  their  conquering  arms,  yet 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  A.D.  78,  that  the  devastations 
and  turmoils  attendant  upon  a  war  of  subjugation  bad  ceased  so  far 
as  to  enable  them  to  win  the  attention  of  the  natives,  with  success,  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  By  the  strenuous  endeavours  of  that  distinguished 
general  the  natives  were  inspired  with  a  love  of  the  Roman  language 
and  acquirements,  and  when  the  legions  were  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  island,  a.d.  426,  the  Britons  were  left  comparatively  a  polished  but 
enervated  people.  The  art  of  cultivating  the  ground  was  a  principal 
object  of  improvement,  and,  during  their  possession  of  the  island, 


influence  of  the  tyr.mny  and  convulsions  which  shook  the  city,  and 
their  native  land  generally,  there  were  many  extra  temptations  to  adopt 
this  as  their  home.  The  teeds  of  improvement  having  thus  strongly 
germinated,  no  untoward  circumstances  were  afterwards  capable  of 
entirely  preventing  their  further  growth  ;  for  though  continually 
checked,  yet,  on  a  review  of  ages,  the  superior  civilisation  of  any  one 
over  its  immediate  predecessor  is  always  apparent. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans — viz.,  about 
a.d.  450,  the  Saxons  formed  a  settlement  in  our  island,  and  a  series 
of  civil  wars  succeeded,  until  the  inhabitants  pretty  generally  hailed 
Egbert,  about  A.D.  726,  sole  sovereign  of  the  realm.  Christianity 
being  introduced  in  a.d.  507,  this  period  may  be  reckoned  as  an  epoch 
in  the  gardening  annals  of  this  country.  Independent  of  the  tendency 
it  had  to  Boften  the  manners  of  the  people  and  render  them  more 
domestic,  it  gave  encouragement  to  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  of  these  gardening  was  one  ol  the  most  congenial,  for  it  helped 
innocently  to  beguile  otherwise  unoccupied  hours,  and  was  the  means 


A  ROCKERY  IN  DULWICH  PARK. 


became  so  extended,  that  not  only  were  large  quantities  of  corn 
annually  exported  from  it,  but,  during  the  government  of  Agricola,  he 
was  enabled  to  augment  the  tribute  which  had  formerly  been  imposed 
upon  grain. 

About  a.d.  278,  the  Roman  settlers,  finding  that  some  parts  of  the 
island  were  not  unfit  for  vineyards,  obtained  permission  of  the 
Emperor  Probus  to  plant  Vines  and  make  wine  of  their  produce,  a 
liberty  which  had  been  refused  to  them  by  the  narrower-minded  policy 
of  his  predecessor  Domitian.  Probus,  also,  to  preserve  his  soldiers 
from  the  dangerous  temptations  of  idleness,  employed  them  in  covering 
with  vineyards  the  bills  of  Gaul  and  Pannonia  ;  and  two  large  districts 
are  described,  the  digging  and  planting  of  which  were  by  military 
labour.  (“  Vopiscus  Hist.  August.,”  240.  “  Eutropius,”  ix.  17. 

“  Aurel.  Victor  in  Probi  vita.”  “  Victor  Junior.”) 

From  the  remains  of  Roman  villas,  and  other  records  of  the  state 
to  which  they  had  brought  the  arts  of  civilisation  in  this  island,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  although  particular  evidence  is  wanting, 
that  gardening  was  likewise  improved  by  them,  so  as  to  be  in  every 
respect  similar  to  its  practice  in  their  mother  country.  The  Britons 
amalgamated  with  the  Roman  settlers,  who  were  very  numerous.  The 
veterans  even,  whether  they  received  the  reward  of  their  services  in 
land  or  money,  usually  settled  with  their  families  in  the  country  where 
they  had  spent  their  youth ;  and  in  Britain,  far  removed  from  the 


of  affording  luxuries  to  the  palate,  which  were  by  no  means  held  in 
contempt  by  the  monks  and  recluses  of  those  times.  These  were 
persons  of  education  when  compared  with  the  laity,  and  had  an 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  through  their  brethren,  which 
facilitated  the  communication  of  improvement.  Even  their  fasting 
from  animal  food  was  of  benefit  to  horticulture,  for  it  rendered  them 
more  desirous  of  superior  vegetables,  and  condiments  arising  from 
their  tribes.  Thus  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  France,  countries 
always  abounding  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  became  distinguished 
for  their  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  may  be  added,  as  another 
truly  valuable  advantage  to  horticulture,  secured  to  it  by  religious 
establishments,  that,  whilst  the  couutry  at  large  was  devastated  by 
war,  their  property  was  usually  held  sacred,  and  consequently  many 
varieties  of  vegetables  were  preserved  which  otherwise  would  soon 
have  become  extinct  if  cultivated  only  in  less  hallowed  ground. 
From  the  example  of  the  ecclesiastics  the  higher  orders  of  the  laity 
acquired  a  similarity  of  taste,  and  from  these  again  the  fondness  for 
the  products  of  the  garden  and  its  improvements  extended  in  wider 
circles. 

Gardens  and  orchards  are  mentioned,  as  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  inhabitants  of  monasteries  and  other  religious  establishments, 
in  the  oldest  chartularies.  Of  orchards  many  traces  still  remain.  One  in 
Icolnmkill,  in  Iona,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  described  by  Dr.  Walker 
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<(“E  isays,”  ii.,  p.  5),  as  having  existed  there  probably  from  the  sixth 
century.  The  Monasterv  of  St.  Columba  was  founded  there  A.D.  566 
(“Gibb  >n’s  History  of  Home,”  c.  xxtvii.).  Camden  and  Leland  also 
mention  various  other  instances  in  England.  The  Vine,  we  have 
seen,  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was  particularly  admired 
and  attended  to  by  the  carousing  population  of  that  age,  if  for  no 
other  of  its  qualities  than  theliqnid  yielded  by  its  fruit.  Guin-wydden, 
Guin-bren,  Guin-ien,  or  Fion-ras,  its  names  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Armoricin,  and  Irish  dialects,  ij  iiterally  the  wine  tree.  Vineyards 
were  flourishing  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  ab 
is  testified  by  Bede  (“Ernies  Hist.”  b.  i.,  c.  1)  ;  and,  in  the  year  962, 
we  find,  in  a  deed  giving  lands  near  Southampton,  from  Edgar,  “  King 
of  all  Britain,”  to  tbe  Monastery  of  Abingdon,  a  clause  stating  that 
tne  gi.t  includes  “a  vineyard  situated  near  Wsecet  together  with 
the  vine-dresss^rs  ”  (vineam  circa  Waecet  sitam,  cum  vinitoribus 
■(“  Historia  Monasterii  de  Abingdon,”  321). 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Societies. 


Studley  (Warwick)  and  District  Allotment  Association. 

The  winter  session  for  discussing  subjects  in  horticulture  was 
commenced  on  Thursday  last';  Mr.  H.  Ingles  presided,  and  there  was 
a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  opening  subject  was  “  Gathering 
and  Storing  Fruit,”  by  Mr.  James  Hiam  of  Astwood  Bank,  who  has 
been  judging  and  naming  fruits  at  five  shows  in  the  locality  lately. 
Mr.  H.  gave  some  useful  and  practical  advice,  laying  particular  stress 
on  the  fact  that  many  people  spoiled  fruits  (from  what  he  had  met 
wiih)  in  careless  gathering,  pulling  the  stalks  out,  and  causing 
premature  decay  from  the  wound  set  up,  and  much  of  the  fruit  was  said 
to  “  keep  bad,”  and  no  wonder.  Some  of  the  best  samples  of  Apples, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuoh,  the  best  dish  of  fruits  at  Redditch  Show,  he  said, 
were  spoiled  in  this  way.  Earwigs  also,  it  was  pointed  out  by  samples, 
caused  much  mischief  from  small  wounds,  and  such  fruits  required 
careful  observation  and  putting  aside.  A  useful  and  interesting 
disoussion  followed  Mr.  Hiam’s  address,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks, 
followed  with  musical  honours,  wound  up  a  pleasant  meeting.  Mr. 
Hiam  consented  to  give  the  next  address  on  “  Wasps  and  Hornets.” 

Shirley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  members  of  this  society  who  attended  the  usual  monthly 
meeting  on  Monday,  had  a  treat  in  Mr.  Edgar  Eady’s  lecture  on 
“  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,”  a  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  time  as  a  scientific  hobby.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.  (who  has  not  yet  recovered  from  his  acoident 
at  Shirley  Flower  Show),  the  ohair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Jones,  vioe- 
chairman,  who  called  on  Mr.  Eady  to  enlighten  them  on  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  Nature. 

The  lecturer  in  the  oourse  of  his  remarks,  which  were  made  very 
clear  by  diagrams,  showed  that  the  main  object  of  the  production  of 
flowers  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  plant  by  seed.  The  great  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  oontrivanoes  of  Nature  to  effect  was  the  subjeot  of 
their  consideration.  He  also  showed  the  wonderful  structures  in  some 
plants,  as  with  the  Violet  to  prevent  self-fertilisation,  and  he  referred  to 
a  number  of  interesting  experiments  by  Darwin  and  others.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Eady  emphasised  the  need  of  cross,  rather 
than  self- fertilisation  for  the  production  of  strong,  vigorous  seeds,  which 
were  calculated  to  sustain  the  future  of  the  plants,  and  he  pointed  out 
the  ingenious  contrivances  of  Nature  to  seoure  this  result,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  provision  for  oold  and  unfavourable  seasons, 
when  the  plant  was  unlikely  to  be  visited  by  bees,  to  secure  self¬ 
fertilisation.  Illustrating,  by  means  of  a  flower  of  an  Orchid,  Mr.  Eady 
showed  exactly  what  took  plaoe  by  the  insect  trying  to  get  at  the 
nectar,  and  with  a  fine-pointed  pencil  he  removed  the  pollen  and  showed 
it  to  his  audience.  He  also  commented  upon  the  marvellous  adaptations 
of  some  West  Indian  flowers  to  secure  the  processes  of  Nature,  and 
showed  that  there  was  a  beautiful  harmony  in  insect  forms  and  habits 
answering  thereto. 

There  was  a  good  discussion,  taken  part  in  by  Messrs.  Jones,  Wilcox, 
E.  Ladhams,  &c.,  the  latter  mentioning  the  difficulties  he  met  with  in 
crossing  certain  plants.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  her¬ 
baceous  cut  blooms,  some  of  the  best  being  Gaillardia  (Shirley  novelties), 
which  have  been  shown  from  the  open  ground  at  every  meeting  sinoe  last 
May,  showing  what  a  fine  plant  this  is  for  border  work.  The  far-famed 
Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams  was  included  in  the  collection.  This  hardy  and 
beautiful  flower  will  last  quite  fresh,  when  out,  for  a  fortnight  in  water. 
Nelson  Ward,  Esq.,  Blighmont  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Thomsett),  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  Dahlias,  which  were  very  highly  commended.  Four 
new  members  having  been  enrolled,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  leoturer, 
chairman,  and  exhibitors,  closed  the  meeting. — J.  M. 


Tlje  Kew  Botanical  Repository. 

Comparatively  few  realise  that  at  Kew  we  have  the  great  botanic 
headquarters  of  the  empire,  that  within  its  herbarium,  library,  an 
museums  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  vegetation,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to 
science  and  research,  is  brought  under  observation,  and  oarefully 
classified.  This  aspect  of  the  place  as  a  “central  depot’  and  a 
“  clearing  house  ”  is  brought  vividly  forward  in  the  bulky  Blue-book 

recently  published  >  , 

With  the  technical  details  of  the  subject  which  called  the  Koyai 
Commission  together  the  general  public  are  not  concerned ;  but  most 
people  will  agree  with  the  majority  report  that  the  herbarium  of  dried 
plants  now  at  the  British  Museum  should  be  transferred  and  added  to 
that  of  Kew.  Sir  William  Hooker  founded  the  Kew  Herbarium  and 
Museum,  the  former  with  his  own  private  collection.  His  son  and 
successor,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  happily  still  with  us,  added  his  valuable 
specimens  collected  in  Antarctic  and  Indian  travels ;  and  it  has  been 
further  enriched  with  the  collection  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  with  the  special 
collections  of  Orchids,  Mosses,  Lichens,  and  fungi  of  other  individuals. 

From  Kew  go  forth  a  constant  succession  of  men  to  take  up 
botanic  work  in  India  and  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
authorities  are  in  communication  with  correspondents  in  all  Part®" 
the  world.  A  Customs  officer  in  Southern  China  has  sent  some  13,000 
specimens,  many  hitherto  unknown  and  unnamed  to  botanists.  The  flora 
of  Southern  Africa  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  classified  ;  but  some  of 
the  most  touching  parcels  received  last  year  were  from  soldiers  at  the 
front,  who,  after  a  battle  may  be,  have  noticed  strange  plants,  and  have 
sent  them  to  Kew.  Scattered  on  the  tables  ranged  between  each  row 
of  cabinets  will  be  found  heaps  of  unmounted  specimens  sent  by  various 
persons — a  private  traveller,  a  gentleman  in  charge  of  an  ornithologioa 
expedition,  a  Government  official,  amissionary  or  merchant,  who  in  like 
manner  are  eager  either  to  know  the  names  or  to  benefit  science.  If  the 
specimen  has  hitherto  been  unmet  with,  there  comes  the  arduous  task 
of  christening.  Of  course,  the  plants  of  Europe  are  best  known,  and 
the  plants  of  that  land  which  has  been  least  traversed  are  propor¬ 
tionately  unknown.  But  it  may  be  guaged  that  Great  Britain,  with  her 
colonies,  owns  one-sixth  of  the  world’s  flora ;  India  is  rich  in  varied 
plant  life,  possessing  as  it  does  such  a  range  of  climates  and  altitudes. 

One  melancholy  proof  of  the  necessity  to  our  colonies  of  such  a 
botanical  centre  as  Kew,  said  Mr.  Baker  to  a  “  Daily  Chronicle 
representative,  is  seen  in  looking  over  the  once  flourishing  countries 
which  supported  the  great  nations  of  antiquity.  Persia,  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Northern  Afrioa,  Cyprus,  have  all  been  changed 
through  man’s  ignorance  and  improvidence.  Fertile  corn  land  has  been 
turned  to  sandy  desert,*  mountains  covered  with  forest  changed  to  stony 
ridges,  water  springs  dried  up,  alluvial  soil  kept  in  place  by  tree  roots 
swept  away  by  rains,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Kew  this  is  impossible  in  modern  days,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
botanical  facts  is  the  way  in  whioti  soience  has  caused  the  change  of 
and  extension  in  the  area  of  the  growth  of  common  economic  plants. 

At  one  time  the  United  States  had  a  monopoly  in  raw  cotton. 
Now  India  exports  yearly  many  millions  of  pounds  worth.  China  had 
the  monopoly  of  tea.  Now  India  supplies  us  almost  exclusively.  So 
with  the  West  Indies  ;  its  natural  products  were  becoming  exhausted. 
Kew  stepped  in,  and  the  colony  has  received  a  fresh  lease  of  life  in 
developing  new  cultures  like  the  Banana  and  Orange,  of  immense 
commercial  value. 

- o#.* - 

The  Construction  of  a  YerandaR.” 


Verandahs  are,  I  believe,  very  much  more  common  in  America, 
Australia,  and  the  Cape  than  they  are  in  England,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  there  they  are  for  coolness;  whereas  in  England,  I 
think,  they  should  be  regarded  more  as  shelters,  enabling  us  to  sit  out 
of  doors  in  spring  and  autumn — sometimes  quite  into  the  winter,  and 
often  till  late  at  night — rather  than  during  the  very  height  of  a  hot 
summer’s  day.  In  England,  as  a  rule,  we  want  to  lengthen  out  our 
summers,  both  at  their  beginning  and  at  their  ending,  rather  than  to 
lessen  the  sultriness  of  a  very  seldom  occurring  over-hot  day,  on  which 
rare  occasions  a  shadv  tree  is  more  suitable  than  a  verandah.  There 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  this  essential  difference  between  a 
verandah  in  a  hot  country  and  in  England,  the  one  is  for  coolness,  the 
other  for  shelter,  I  might  almost  say  for  warmth.  I  would  never, 
therefore  recommend  a  verandah  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  nor  on 
the  east.  It  should  always  run  round  the  south  and  west  sides — 
round  both,  mark  you — so  that  when  a  cold  wind  happens  to  set 
along  one  side  you  may  bask  in  the  sun  upon  the  other.  For  the 
same  reason  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  and  the  north  end  of  the 
west  side  should  always  be  closed  in  with  glass.  How  useless  a 
verandah  is  on  the  north  side  of  a  house  I  can  testify  from 
experience,  as  my  vicarage  has  one,  but  I  have  never  once  sat 
under  it  in  twenty  years,  and  only  retain  it  for  appearance  sake,  a3 

*  Contributed  by  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A. ,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  to  the  Society’s  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.,  parts  1  and  2. 
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it  masks  an  ugly  wall. 

Having  fixed  on  the 
site,  the  next  point  is  to 
fix  on  the  material  to  use 
in  building.  And  let  me 
very  strongly  advise  wood, 
not  iron.  Iron  is  bitterly 
cold  in  winter  and  very  hot 
in  summer.  Many  a 
creeper  is  killed  by  the 
extra  intensity  of  the  cold 
in  winter  on  the  metal,  or 
by  being  literally  roas'ed 
on  one  of  our  very  lew  hot  . 
days  in  summer,  which 
can  occasionally  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  hot.  Iron,  too, 
beautiful  as  it  is  in' 
wrought  -  iron  gates  and 
hanging  lamps,  and  even 
knockers,  is  not  a  suitable 
material  for  verandahs. 

The  Goddess  Flora  alto¬ 
gether  forbids  any  attempt  at  ornamental  ironwoik  in  her  domains 
beyond  the  aforesaid  gates  and  railiDgs,  where  such  things  are  needed. 
And  oh  !  eschew,  eschew  an  iron  roof  above  all  other  things,  however 
ornamentally  (?)  it  may  be  curved  and  finialled.  Its  heat  is  appalling 
on  even  a  moderately  warm  day,  and  its  cold  in  winter  equally 
extreme.  It  is  also  almost  impossible  for  the  gardener  to  get  about  on 
it  to  nail  up  or  to  clip  the  creepers,  and  it  is  ugliness  incarnate. 

The  next  point  is  that  a  verandah  should  be  made  of  a  sufficient 
width  to  allow  of  an  18  inch  wide  border  all  along  the  side  of  the 
house  for  flowers  and  creepers  to  grow  in.  But  I  had  better  now 
describe  my  own,  beginning  at  the  ground  level.  The  total  width 
from  the  house  to  the  outside  edge  is  8  feet  (see  vertical  section  plan), 
made  up  of  18  inches  of  border  (a),  with  a  slate  edging  (b)  1  inch 
thick,  5  feet  9  inches  of  tessellated  pavement  (c)  of  hard  tiles  in 
simple  pattern  bedded  on  concrete,  and  finished  off  with  8  inches  of 
stone  curb  (d)  outside. 

The  total  height  of  any  particular  verandah  must  be  governed 
by  the  height  of  the  windows,  but  as  a  mugh  guide,  the  extreme 
height  should  be  about  1  foot  above  the  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  rooms.  In  my  own  case  the  total  height  is  9  feet  7  inches, 
the  last  7  inches  representing  the  plate  E  resting  on  the  iron 
bracket  F.  These  iron  brackets,  of  which  the  details  are  shown  in 
another  diagram,  are  let  into  the  wall  and  set  in  cement  at  con¬ 
venient  distances,  according  to  the  contour  of  the  house,  but  at 
about  6  feet  apart,  and  on  them  rests  the  plate  E,  which  furms  the 
back  of  the  whole  framework  of  the  roof  of  the  verandah.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  this  bracket  keeps  the  plate  e  from  coming  back  flat 
against  the  house,  and  leaves  an  open  air-space  of  4  inches  wide  for 
creepers  to  pass  through,  and  for  the  heated  air  lying  close  under 
the  glass  to  escape  by.  The  brackets  are  made  of  flat  wrought  iron 
f  inch  thick  and  1£  inch  wide,  and  consist  of  a  hor  zontal  main 
piece  about  1  foot  long,  the  last  3  inches  being  split  and  turned  out 
opposite  ways  to  give  a  good  hold  in  the  wall.  They  should  project 

altogether  63  inches  from  the  flat 
of  the  house,  so  as  to  leave  the 
4-inch  space  clear.  An  upright  piece 
of  the  same  iron  is  riveted  into  the 
last  mentioned  at  the  width  of  the 
plate — i.e.,  at  2£  inches  from  the 
front,  to  which  the  plate  E  is  bolted 
top  and  bottom.  The  whole  of  this 
is  further  supported  by  a  bracket 
piece  of  £  inch  round  wrought  iron, 
riveted  into  the  horizontal  mainpiece, 
and  firmly  screwed  into  a  wood 
block  cemented  into  the  wall.  A 
great  deal  of  the  strength  of  the  whole 
building  depends  on  the  construction 
and  firm  fixing  of  these  brackets. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the 
front  supports  of  the  roof.  These,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  outline  diagram 
of  the  front  woodwork,  are  mostly 
in  the  form  of  latticework,  the 
main  frame  of  which  is  made  of 
wood  2  inches  wide  by  2£  inches 
deep,  rabbited  in  the  centre  to  £ 
inch,  in  which  is  fitted  the  lattice- 
work,  of  ^  inch  by  1  inch  stuff, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut  ;  the 
total  width  of  these  uprights  is 


15  inches.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  lower  3  feet  con¬ 
sists  of  two  divisions  with 
simple  diagonal  crossbits 
ltj-  inch  square.  These 
uprights  stand  on  stone 
blocks  6  inches  high,  4 
inches  wide,  aod  16^  inches 
long,  the  top  edge  being 
bevelled  all  round.  The 
front  plate,  resting  on  the 
top  of  these  supports,  is  the 
same  size  as  the  back  plate 
— viz.,  7  inches  by  2|- 
inches,  into  which  the 
rafters  are  mortised  at  llj 
inches  from  edge  to  edge. 
In  my  own  case,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  appearance, 
I  have  introduced  one  or 
two  plain  pillars  of  wood 
4  inches  square,  instead  of 
always  repeating  the  lattice 
ones,  where  from  the  span  of  the  arches  the  lattice  supports  would  have 
come  too  close  together.  The  spacing  and  span  of  the  arches  must 
always  depend  on  the  look-out  required  from  the  windows,  the  centres 
of  the  large  arches  or  springs  being  kept  opposite  the  centres  of  the 
•  principal  windows.  The  roof,  as  already  ment  oned,  is  made  of  rafters 
II3  inches  apart,  and  2  inches  wide  by  3|-  deep ;  the  heavy  appearance 
of  this  depth  is  relieved  by  the  lower  part  being  moulded.  The 
whole  is  glazed  with  rolled  glass,  each  sheet  being  1  foot  wide,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  ratters  from  back  to  front  to  avoid  drip  at 
joints. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  rain  getting  through  on 
to  the  windows  of  the  house,  it  might  be  as  well  to  let  a  strip  of 
sheet  zinc  or  lead  into  the  wall  exactly  over  the  windows  to  cover 
the  4  inch  air-space,  unless  the  creepers  are  sufficiently  thick,  as  in  my 
own  case,  to  make  this  unnecessary.  An  outside  border  of  about 
2\  feet  between  the  lawn  and  the  curb  stone  of  the  verandah  is  a  great 
improvement,  except  in  the  case  of  such  arches  as  are  wanted  for 
going  in  and  out,  and  to  keep  it  from  being  walked  on  I  have  fixed  a 
framework  (see  figure)  between  the  front  supports,  which  is  also  very 
useful  to  train  an  outside  lot  of  low  creepers  to.  They  also  add 
stiffness  and  firmness  to  the  whole  structure. 

One  word  as  to  the  colour  of  the  paint  to  be  used.  No  one 
should  be  dogmatic,  as  the  colour  Is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
1  have  no  right  to  say  my  taste  in  such  matters  (or  in  any)  is  better 
than  my  neighbour’s,  I  only,  therefore,  say  what  I  personally  like 
and  dislike.  I  dislike  intensely  imitation  oak — paint  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  itself,  or  try  to  pose  as  what  it  is  not.  Again,  I  think  one 
single  colour,  and 
only  one  shade  of 
it, should  be  used; 
there  should  be 
no  attempt  to 
ornament  the 
woodwork  by 
different  shades 
or  colours  of 
paint.  There  are 
two  colours 
which  always 
seem  to  me  to 
harmonise  well 
with  plants  —  a 
warm  nut  brown 
and  seakale-leaf 
green.  Both  are, 

I  think,  good  for 
the  purpose. 

Myself,  I  have 
used  the  seakale- 
green,  and  many 
whose  opinion  is 
worth  having 
have  admired  it. 

The  colour  when 
first  put  on  must 
be  a  shade  darker 
green  than  a 
Seakale  leaf,  as 
the  colour  always 
fades  a  little  at 
once. 


WOO  BLOCK 


Detail  of  Bracket. 
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Muscarl  “Heavenly  Blue.”-— We  call  attention  to  this  wonderful 
variety,  than  which  nothing  in  the  way  of  blue  exoels  it  in  the  spring. 
Secure  and  plant  a  few  bulbs  on  any  sunny  hank  by  the  side  of  a  hedge ; 
in  such  a  position  it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  appears  more  in  effective 
keeping  with  its  surroundings  than  when  planted  in  bare  borders. 


X  Ilium  Batemannlae.  —  This  is  a  beautiful  Japanese  species, 
which  flowers  early  in  August ;  the  plant  attains  the  height  of  feet,  and 
is  a  good  grower.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  apricot  yellow  in 
colour,  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  especially  when  seen  in  large 
masses.  The  stalks  average  from  five  to  ten  blooms  each,  and  these 
last  remarkably  well,  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a  cut  state.  Although 
comparatively  cheap,  L.  Batemannise  is  not  grown  so  largely  as  it 
merits. 

Ardlsla  Ollverl. — During  the  past  few  weeks  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  attractive  flowering  plants  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a 
small  evergreen  bush,  about  1^  foot  high  as  represented,  though  given 
plenty  of  room  it  makes  quite  a  large  plant.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  and 
are  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  glossy  dark  green  surfaoe.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  large  terminal  heads,  and  are  rosy-purple  in  oolour. 
They  are  followed  by  dark,  almost  black  fruits,  whioh  add  a  further 
interest  to  the  plant.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  about  twenty-five 
years,  having  been  introduced  from  its  home  in  Costa  Rica  in  1876.  Its 
cultivation  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  general  run  of  stove  plants, 
and  given  rich  open  soil,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  water 
whilst  growing,  it  is  almost  sure  to  succeed.  A  figure  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine”  at  t.  6357. — W.  D. 


Kochla  scoparla,  Schrad.,  is  a  pretty,  light  green  foliaged  annual, 
and  was  shown  growing  in  a  pot  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  10th.  It  received  on  that 
occasion  a  first-class  certificate.  By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  the  introducers  of  the  above,  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  a  reduced  likeness  of  this  graceful  and  somewhat  peculiar 
plant.  Its  cultural  treatment  is  as  simple  as  that  of  a  Balsam  ;  one 
need  only  sow  the  seeds,  and  the  plants  will  grow  to  perfection  without 
any  great  amount  of  attention.  April  is  a  suitable  month  for  sowing, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  the  plantlets  may  be  pricked  out  in  open 
borders.  It  is  at  times  named  Summer  Cyprus  or  Mock  Cypress, 
appellatives  that  in  a  measure  describe  its  appearance.  The  genus 
Kochia  derives  its  name  from  Prof.  W.  D.  J.  Kooh,  1771-1849,  who 
held  the  chair  of  botany  at  Erlangen  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  the  genus  being  included  under  Chenopodiacese. 
The  plant  dies  within  two  weeks  of  flowering.  The  height  of  K.  scoparia 
is  usually  21  feet,  and  its  foliage  becomes  crimson  in  September,  from 
which  character  it  has,  in  one  case  at  least,  received  the  erroneous 
common  name  of  Mexican  Fire  Plant.  It  is  a  remarkable  plant. 


Heterogeneous  Crafting. — Horticultural  journals  are  giving 
currency  to  a  statement  that  M.  Bonnier  showed  that  plants  of  entirely 
different  families  had  recently  been  grafted  with  success — for  example, 
the  Maple  upon  the  Lilao,  the  Kidney  Bean  upon  the  Castor  Oil  Bean, 
and  the  Cabbage  upon  the  Tomato.  This  was  at  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Statements  such  as  these,  wholly  opposed  to  the 
experience  of  practical  men,  should  not  be  trundled  around,  says 
Meehans’  Monthly,”  without  a  word  of  caution.  Years  ago,  a 
correspondent  of  the  writer,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  oaution, 
wrote  that  he  had  succeeded,  in  Florida,  in  grafting  the  Japanese 
Persimmon  on  the  Oak.  He  was  asked  for  specimens,  and  kindly 
sent  some.  Truly,  the  scions  had  budded  forth  to  young  branchlets — 
but  a  close  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  actual  union.  The 
scions  fitted  tightly  in  the  cleft  made  in  the  Oak  pla  t,  and  had 
managed  to  suck  in  enough  moisture  to  permit  the  pushing  out  of 
the  growth.  They  sprouted  just  as  they  would  have  done  had  they 
been  in  a  vessel  of  water.  They  were  dead  before  the  season  was 
o^er.  One  may  not  say  Professor  Bonnier  is  wrong— but  may  say  that 
unlikely  things  should  be  closely  tested  before  being  given  out  as  facts. 
Readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  may  recall  the  able  artiole  on 
*'  Impostor’s  Grafting,”  that  appeared  on  January  17th  last. 


Blchorlsandras. — It  is  advisable  in  treating  this  genus  to  retain 
them  in  a  warm  house.  A  suitable  compost  consists  of  rich  light  loam, 
sand,  and  peat.  Thorough  drainage  is  absolutely  essential,  and,  while 
in  growth,  abundant  supplies  of  water  may  be  allowed.  Occasional 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  are  very  beneficial  to  the  plants,  and 
greatly  improve  the  size  of  the  flowers  and  heads.  After  flowering 
less  water  is  necessary,  but  the  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to  beoome 
excessively  dry. 

Wild  Fruits. — Three  of  the  very  finest  of  our  useable  wild  fruits 
are  the  Bramble,  the  Elder,  and  the  Mountain  Ash.  All  are  in  great 
abundance  just  now.  Everybody  knows  how  to  utilise  the  Bramble. 
The  use  of  the  Elder  and  the  Mountain  Ash, or  Rowan,  says  “The  Sun,’ 
is  not  so  familiar.  The  Elder  makes  a  fine  soothing  jelly,  and  also  the 
king  of  home-made  wines.  The  latter,  however,  when  well  made  and 
aged  is  insidiously  intoxicating.  The  Rowan  berry  makes  a  jelly 
superior  in  appearance,  and  much  more  piquant,  than  Red  Currants, 
but  this  fruit  is  said  to  destroy  the  memory. 

Aralla  splnosa. — Aralia  spinosa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Bmall  trees.  Its  immense  flower  heads  develop  fully  about  the 
15th  of  August.  Besides  the  flowers,  the  large  spread  of  the  leaves 
should  be  observed,  each  leaf  being  of  a  compound  nature,  developing 
to  a  length  of  from  2  to  3  feet.  To  see  the  tree  when  bare  of  foliage, 
it  is  the  last  to  suggest  its  giving  shade,  yet  large  specimens  form  an 
overhead  canopy  entirely  ample  to  shade  those  who  may  be  seated  under 
it.  It  is  frequently  seen  planted  among  shrubs  and  trees,  but  this  is  not 
such  an  appropriate  place  for  it  as  an  open  one,  when  it  may  stand 
alone. 

Extermination  of  Medicinal  Plants  In  America. — The  curse 
of  professional  root-diggers,  who  systemetioally  traverse  the  country, 
devouring  with  the  avidity  of  seventeen-year  loousts,  threatens  seriously 
the  annihilation  of  some  of  our  medicinal  plants.  For  the  past  few 
years  the  demand  has  been  especially  for  Ginseng,  resulting  in  its 
almost  complete  disappearance  from  former  haunts,  after  two  or  three 
seasons  of  this  persistent  thievery  by  travelling  diggers.  Blood-root 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  this  vicinity,  within  the  remembrance  of 
many,  and  Goldenseal  is  extremely  rare,  also  Goldthread.  All  bnt  the 
first  of  these  plants  were  probably  secured  by  local  hunters. 

Bocconla  cordata. — In  a  garden  famous  for  herbaceous  flowers, 
namely,  that  of  Miss  Humberston  at  Newton  Hall,  near  Chester,  I 
recently  saw  a  large  patch  of  this  decorative  plant  growing  luxuriantly 
and  to  great  advantage  (see  illustration  on  page  291).  This  was  planted 
in  a  border  some  20  feet  long,  at  the  back  of  which  was  an  old  brick 
wall,  which  gave  added  effect,  as  seen  through  the  light  coloured  foliage 
of  the  Bocconia.  Mr.  Wakefield,  the  head  gardener,  also  showed  me, 
with  some  amount  of  pride,  his  excellent  collections  of  other  herbaceous 
flowers,  the  most  notioeable  of  which  were  perhaps  Lobelia  cardinalis 
var.  Firefly,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  hybrid  Gaillardias,  perennial 
Helianthus  of  sorts,  and  Veronica  subsessilis,  Soabiosa  oaucasioa  and 
alba,  and  many  others,  from  which  he  had  oulled  his  numerous  prize 
collections,  including  those  gained  at  the  great  Shrewsbury  Show. 
— Visitor 

Ixoras  at  Hew. — Throughout  August  and  September  a  very  fine 
lot  of  Ixoras  made  a  most  effective  display  in  the  Palm  house,  and 
oame  in  for  a  great  amount  of  admiration.  The  most  effective  group 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  fine  plants  of  I.  maorothyrsa,  a  species 
from  Sumatra,  remarkable  for  its  immense  heads  of  large  vermilion- 
red  flowers,  the  heads  being  in  some  instances  quite  a  foot  across. 
Among  the  other  species  and  varieties,  each  of  which  was  represented 
by  a  number  of  plants,  the  following  were  conspicuous — I.  cocoinea, 
represented  by  bushes  3  feet  high  and  2J  feet  through,  smothered  with 
red  flowers,  and  its  varieties  Fraseri,  Pilgrimi,  and  Dixiana,  all  well 
flowered.  I.  cocoinea  var.  lutea  added  variety  by  reason  of  its  yellow 
flowers,  and  I.  biachiata  performed  a  similar  servioe  by  means  of  its 
large  heads  of  white  blossoms.  I.  spectabilis,  a  Burmese  species,  was 
very  showy,  while  well  flowered  specimens  of  javanica  were  very 
noticeable  by  reason  of  their  orange-soarlet  blossoms.  Of  others 
mention  must  be  made  of  Prince  of  Orange  and  incarnata,  whioh  were 
both  very  fine.  The  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
house  appear  to  have  just  met  the  requirements  of  the  plants,  whilst 
being  in  a  very  sunny  position  the  wood  has  had  a  good  chance  to 
beoome  thoroughly  ripened.  Although  at  one  time  very  popular  plants, 
Ixoras  appear  of  late  years  to  have  declined  in  favour,  and  are  now 
absentees  from  many  gardens.  When,  however,  they  are  seen  as  at 
Kew  this  year  they  must  again  become  fashionable. — W. 
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Yonng  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Watering. 

Some  inexperienced  amateur  gardeners  would  very  likely  smile 
soornfully  if  told  that  one  of  the  most  important,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  difficult,  duties  which  the  grower  of  plants  under  glass  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is  that  of  watering  them.  They  might  admit 
that  raising  plants  from  seed,  striking  cuttings,  potting,  and  maintaining 
a  suitable  temperature  were  tasks  in  which  the  experience  of  an  expert 
was  of  value,  and  likely  to  effect  results  which  they  could  not  hope  to 
rival ;  but  watering,  surely  anyone  could  water  a  plant — that,  at  least, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  most  inexperienced,  and  it  may  not  be  an 
altogether  unpleasant  reflection  for  those  who  depend  for  a  livelihood 
on  growing  plants  for  sale  that  vast  numbers  are  watered  by  anyone, 
so  effectually  watered  that  they  soon  have  to  be  replaced  by  others,  to 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  professional  grower. 

Of  the  many  causes  whioh  lead  to  the  death  of  plants  after  they 
leave  the  grower’s  care,  the  most  general  is  undoubtedly  improper 
watering,  and  more  plants  are  probably  killed  by  an  excessive,  than  by 
an  insufficient  water  supply.  Every  gardener  knows  that  one  of  the 
great  secrets  of  success  in  growing  plants  is  judicious  watering,  and  the 
art  is  not  to  be  mastered  in  a  day,  or  a  week.  If,  as  is  often  supposed 
by  the  inexperienced,  a  rule  could  be  laid  down  that  certain  plants 
required  water  at  certain  intervals,  all  would  be  simple  enough  ;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  such  rule,  this  is  where  the  necessity 
for  thought  and  observation  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  comes  in. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  a  plant  must  be  watered  when  it  requires 
water,  but  the  point  is  to  be  able  to  judge  when  it  does  require  water, 
or  is  likely  to  require  it.  At  times  it  is  both  possible  and  necessary  to 
go  through  a  collection  or  group  of  plants  and  tap  each  pot  with  the 
knuckles  or  a  stick,  and  with  a  little  praotice  the  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  can  be  judged  to  a  nicety  by  the  ring.  But  this  means  is  not 
always  practicable ;  life  is  short  and  time  is  precious,  and  will  not 
always  allow  of  its  being  done,  particularly  in  watering  small  stuff. 
Often,  when  an  inexperienced  person  might  suppose  a  man  to  be 
watering  simply  haphazard,  there  are  half  a  dozen  considerations  passing 
in  bis  mind  deciding  whether  a  certain  plant  or  group  of  plants  is  to  be 
watered  or  not,  but  so  rapidly  that  to  the  oasual  observer  he  appears  to 
be  splashing  round  in  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  fashion. 

The  circumstances  which  must  govern  the  supply  of  water  given  to 
plants  grown  under  artificial  conditions  are  many.  The  nature  of  the 
climate  of  which  it  is  a  native,  whether  it  is  in  a  rapidly  growing  state 
or  in  bloom,  whether  it  is  exposed  to  bright  sunlight  and  ventilation,  or 
in  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water  pipes  or  away  from  them,  and  many 
other  points  regulate  the  amount  of  water  required.  Newly  potted 
stuff  must  be  watered  carefully  for  some  time  until  the  pot  begins  to  fill 
with  roots,  when,  as  the  plant  gets  more  firmly  established,  more  and 
more  water  will  he  required.  The  season  and  the  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  are  other  important  factors.  Many  plants  which  can  scarcely 
be  overwatered  during  the  height  of  the  summer  will  suffer  and  possibly 
damp  off  if  not  kept  on  the  dry  side  during  cold  weather,  while  it  is 
obvious  that  a  plant  in  a  close,  damp  atmosphere  will  transpire  less 
through  the  foliage,  and  consequently  require  less  moisture  at  the  root, 
than  one  in  a  house  that  is  kept  well  ventilated,  and  where  the  air  is 
free  from  humidity. 

Only  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  kinds  and  orders 
of  plants,  to  be  gained  by  experience,  will  teach  a  gardener  how  to 
water  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  From  the  theoretical  side,  it  is 
true,  much  may  be  said,  such  as  that  plants  with  very  fine  fibrous  roots, 
like  the  Ericas,  require  frequent  attention,  while  those  with  thick  fleshy 
roots,  like  Palms,  will  go  without  water  for  some  time  without  harm  ; 
that  plants  with  thick  hard  leaves,  such  as  the  Sedums,  transpire 
slowly,  while  those  with  soft  flabby  leaves,  such  as  the  Cucumber, 
having  large  stomata,  transpire  quickly,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  dry.  But  without  practical  knowledge  the  would-be  gardener 
would  find  this  of  little  use  to  him.  Experience  is  the  only  sound 
teacher,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  and  he  would  find,  as  in  most  other 
horticultural  operations,  that  an  ounce  of  praotice,  if  he  make  an 
intelligent  use  of  his  faculties  of  observation  and  judgment,  is  worth 
many  pounds  of  precept. — A.  W.  D. 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists,  130,  Union 
Street,  Aberdeen. — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Samuel  Dobie  &  Sod,  Heatbfield  Gardens,  near  Chester. —  Garden 
Annual ,  autumn  edition. 

Laing  &  Mather,  Kelso-on-Tweed,  N.B. — Carnations. 

Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  Middlesex. —  Catalogue  of 
Plants,  tshrubs,  Trees,  fyc. 

Louis  Paillet,  nurseryman,  Vallee  de  Chatenay,  Chatenay,  Seine,  Paris, 
France. — Tree  and  Herbaceous  Peonies. 

William  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Catalogue  of  Roses. 

Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  London, "N. —  Bulbs  and  Tubers,  part  I. 
Pinehurst  Nurseries  (Otto  Katzenstein,  manager),  Pinehurst,  N.C., 
U.S.A. — American  Seeds  Conifers,  Palms,  Trees,  Shrubs,  fyo.;  also 
Wholesale  Seed  List  of  Woody  and  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Herrn  L.  Spatb,  Baumschule,  Baumsohulenweg,  Berlin. — Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Robt.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  54,  High  St.,  Exster. — Bulbs  and  Strawberry  List. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

Cucumbers. — The  latest  plants  whioh  are  to  afford  a  supply  of  fruit 
about  the  new  year  should  be  placed  out  in  ridges  or  hillocks,  training 
with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis,  up  which  they  may  be  allowed  to 
advance  two-thirds,  when  pinch  off  the  lead.  Those  not  having  the 
convenience  of  a  Cucumber  house  may  secure  fair  supplies  of  winter 
fruit  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  training  the  growths  near 
the  glass  over  the  paths  in  stoves,  fruiting  Pine  houses,  or  other  well- 
heated  structures.  Plants  in  bearing  should  not  be  overcropped,  or 
the  fruit  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  it  is  fit  to  cut,  removing  all 
deformed  fruit  in  a  young  state.  Maintain  a  night  temperature,  5°  less 
in  the  morning,  75°  by  day,  up  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun,  admitting  a 
little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and 
keeping  the  evaporation  troughs  charged  with  liquid  manure,  floors 
damped  with  water  about  8  A  M.  and  4  p.m.,  dispensing  with  the  syringe 
over  the  plants.  Reduoe  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  cause  flagging.  A  little  sweetened  manure  sprinkled  on 
the  beds  occasionally  will  benefit  the  plants  through  the  waterings, 
washing  their  elements  into  the  soil  and  the  ammonia  given  off,  bat 
this  must  not  be  excessive,  or  the  foliage  will  be  injured.  Keep  the 
foliage  thin  and  the  glaBS  clean,  so  as  to  secure  thoroughly  solidified 
growths. 

Melons. — The  end  of  the  Melon  season,  as  regards  those  grown  in 
frames  and  pits  heated  with  fermenting  materials,  is  approaching, 
though  fairly  good  fruit  may  be  had  up  to  November,  especially  of 
kinds  that  will  keep  some  time.  Any  fruits  approaching  ripeness 
should  be  cut  with  a  good  portion  of  stem,  and  placed  in  a  house  with 
a  gentle  warmth,  where  they  will  ripen,  and  be  welcome  additions  to 
the  dessert.  From  houses  a  supply  of  fruit  will  be  kept  up  some  time 
longer,  the  latest  fruits  only  swelling  now.  Sufficient  moisture  will  be 
secured  to  the  crop  by  damping  in  the  morning,  and  again  early  in 
the  afternoon,  affording  water  to  the  roots  moderately ;  a  supply  once 
a  week  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  All  superfluous  laterals  should 
be  cut  out,  so  as  to  afford  the  principal  foliage  the  benefit  of  tha 
autumn  sun.  Plants  with  fruit  approaching  ripeness  should  be  kept 
rather  dry,  and  a  brisk  heat  maintained  with  rather  free  ventilation, 
the  temperature  being  kept  at  65°  at  night,  7(P  to  75°  by  day,  rising 
to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat,  affording  a  little  air  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  roof  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Vines. — Midseason  Houses. — Black  Hamburghs  and  other  descriptions 
of  thin-skinned  black  Grapes  have  the  colour  taken  out  of  them  by 
hanging,  and  oan  only  be  lessened  by  keeping  a  good  spread  of  foliage, 
or  drawing  a  double  thickness  of  herring-net  over  the  roof-lights.  The 
latter  is  the  preferable  plan,  as  lateral  growths  interfere  with  light  to 
the  principal  leaves  and  the  free  access  of  air  so  desirable  for  maturing 
the  wood.  Those  from  whioh  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  may  hive  the 
growths  out  back  to  a  few  joints  above  the  pruning  buds,  6rst  curtailing 
the  laterals  and  then  cutting  back  the  main  growths.  This  insures  the 
buds  becoming  plumper,  whilst  the  freer  access  of  light  and  air  affeots 
the  wood  favourably.  A  free  circulation  of  air  is  necessary  to  expel 
damp,  with  a  little  constantly  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  berries,  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes  being  neoessary 
when  the  external  air  is  cold  and  damp ;  but  the  wood  being  ripe  and 
the  growth  matured,  it  will  suffice  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50  , 
and  this,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  cool  day  temperature,  will 
secure  the  Grapes  keeping  plump  and  sound.  Vines  that  have  not  the 
wood  ripe  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  admitting  air  freely,  and  continuing  thiB  until  there 
is  no  doubt  on  the  point.  Keep  the  laterals  well  in  check,  not  allowing 
them  to  interfere  with  the  chief  growths.  The  border  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or  the  Grapes  will  shrivel,  therefore  afford  a 
supply  of  water  where  necessary,  always  in  the  morning  and  on  a  tine 
day,  so  that  air  can  be  admitted  and  the  superfluous  mois  ure  pass  off. 
The  watering  will  not  do  the  least  harm,  for  it  is  not  moisture  at  the 
roots,  unless  exoessive,  that  oauses  the  Grapes  to  spot  and  decay,  but 
a  continued  stagnant  atmosphere,  moisture  being  condensed,  it  may  be 
imperceptibly,  on  the  berries,  that  give  moulds  their  opportunity,  which 
they  never  pass  by,  but  grow  and  multiply  under  the  favouring  circum¬ 
stances.  Keep  well  ventilated,  and  have  no  leaks  in  the  roof,  then  all 
will  be  well  with  the  Grapes. 

Late  Houses. — Where  the  Vines  were  started  in  good  time,  say 
March  and  early  April,  and  aided  in  the  spring  by  fire  heat,  as  well  as 
in  the  summer,  the  Grapes  will  be  thoroughly  ripe,  in  which  state  they 
can  only  be  expected  to  keep  satisfactorily,  and  the  wood  thoroughly 
matured ;  all  laterals  or  spray  may  be  removed  down  to  the  main  buds, 
ventilating  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Fire  heat  will  only  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  50°.  Musoat  of 
Alexandria,  however,  matures  better  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  To 
prevent  dust  falling  on  the  berries  raking  or  sweeping  must  not  bo 
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practised.  Mats  or  clean  straw  laid  over  borders  will  to  some  extent 
prevent  evaporation.  Outside  borders  need  not  be  covered  where  the 
soil  acts  like  a  sieve,  but  where  composed  of  somewhat  moisture-holding 
■material,  a  covering  against  heavy  rains  is  advantageous.  Glass  lights 
are  best,  wooden  shutters  good,  and  tarpaulin  over  dry  bracken  or  straw 
answers  well.  Where  the  Grapes  are  not  yet  ripe  the  temperature  must 
not  be  less  than  70°  to  75°  by  day,  and  65°  at  night,  falling  5°  through 
the  night,  allowing  an  advance  to  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat,  continuing 
this  until  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  at  least  until  the  wood  is  brown  and 
hard,  for  it  is  almost  useless  to  expect  good  results  in  Grapes  that  are 
not  properly  finished  by  this  time. 

Young  Vines. — The  laterals  must  now  be  gradually  cut  back,  letting 
the  sun  have  a  clear  effect  on  the  principal  growths,  not  removing  them 
all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  getting  them  near  the  main  rod  with  little 
further  delay,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  chief  cane  or  canes,  and 
thus  the  principal  leaves  will  plump  the  buds.  Those  having  a  tendency 
to  continue  growing  to  a  late  period  may  be  checked  by  stopping  the 
shoots  moderately,  facilitating  the  ripening  by  a  high  and  dry  tempe¬ 
rature  by  day,  turning  off  the  heat  and  keeping  the  ventilators,  except 
during  frost,  open  at  night.  Afford  water  only  at  the  roots  to  prevent 
the  foliage  becoming  limp.  This  will  harden  the  wood  and  tend  to 
induce  maturity  of  the  growths. — St.  Albans. 

Tlie  Kitchen  Garden. 

Celery. — The  most  favourable  opportunities  should  not  be  lost  for 
giving  the  necessary  attention  to  Celery.  All  the  earliest  rows  will 
now  be  finally  earthed,  and  some  will  be  in  use.  Rows  that  have  not 
yet  had  much  soil  drawn  round  the  plants  should  receive  liquid  manure, 
and  plenty  of  water  if  the  soil  is  somewhat  dry.  Useless  leaves  and 
suokers  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  be  pulled  off,  which  will  materially 
improve  them  ;  lightly  draw  the  remainder  together,  and  secure  in  an 
upright  position  with  strands  of  raffia.  This  is  better  than  allowing 
the  leaves  to  hang  about,  where  they  beo  >me 
bent  and  broken,  and  do  not  assist  in  blanching 
the  inner  leafstalks  and  heart.  While  Celery  is 
making  growth  it  is  not  desirable  to  mould  it  up 
finally.  This  may  be  done  a  few  weeks  before 
wanted  for  use.  During  the  earlier  stages  the 
soil  should  not  be  applied  higher  than  the  hearts, 
which  must  be  free,  in  order  that  the  plants  can 
advance.  When  the  roots  have  become  thoroughly 
moistened,  soil  broken  down  round  the  plants 
greatly  helps  in  retaining  it. 

Planting  Lettnce. — If  the  seedlings  are  not 
too  crowded  there  should  be  plenty  of  sturdy 
young  plants  suitable  for  planting  out  a  few 
inches  apart.  Plant  out  as  many  as  possible  on 
good  ground  that  has  been  well  dug.  The  hoe 
may  be  plied  between  earlier  established  plants, 
these  shortly  being  available  for  use.  Beds  of 
smaller  seedlings  may  be  thinned,  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  stand  through  the  winter. 

Cabbage. — Insert  a  good  breadth  of  plants 
from  the  August  sown  seed  beds,  placing  them 
in  rows  2  teet  apart,  each  plant  being  allowed 
a  space  of  15  to  18  inches.  They  may  be  planted 
closer  together  than  this  if  alternate  plants  are 
removed  in  spring  and  planted  elsewhere,  or  cut 
closely  to  the  ground  for  early  use.  Moderate 
sized  plants  of  a  sturdy  character  are  better 
than  those  larger  and  stronger.  Thin  out  those 
remaining.  Small  plants  should  be  pricked  out 
in  a  nursery  bed,  where  they  will  grow  and 
strengthen,  and  be  available  for  spring  planting. 

Potatoes. — All  Potatoes  will  be  better  out  of 
the  ground  now,  choosing  fine  dry  weather  for 
the  work  of  lifting  them.  Spread  the  tubers 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they 
may  remain  for  a  few  hours  to  dry  ;  afterwards 
pick  them  over,  discarding  all  the  small  fry 

and  any  that  give  the  least  indication  of  disease.  Should  the  latter  be 
apparent  postpone  the  final  storing  for  a  few  weeks,  in  the  meantime 
keeping  the  tubers  in  a  dry  shed  covered  with  straw,  and  look  over 
them  several  times  so  as  to  remove  any  tainted  specimens.  This  also 
insures  the  tubers  being  perfectly  dry,  an  important  matter  when  they 
have  to  be  stored  in  bulk  or  clamped  outdoors.  At  the  same  time  pick 
out  suitable  seed  tubers. 

Parsley. — Prepare  a  bed  for  winter  use  by  clearing  out  all  weeds 
and  superfluous  plants,  especially  those  which  have  produced  seed  stems. 
Sturdy  plants  throwing  out  strong  leafstalks  with  curled  foliage  are  the 
most  useful.  Stir  the  soil  about  them  and  encourage  growth.  Prior  to 
bad  weather  protection  is  not  needed,  but  on  its  advent  a  frame  placed 
over  the  bed  and  covered  with  lights  serves  as  valuable  protection,  but 
fully  expose  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Some  sturdy  old  plants  lifted 
and  planted  in  the  Cucumber  frame  will  provide  some  valuable  pickings 
in  early  spring,  when  the  outdoor  supply  is  probably  running  short. 
The  small  plants  from  the  August  sowing  may  be  lightly  thinned  and 
kept  free  from  weeds. 

Tomatoes. — Strong  plants  in  8-inch  pots  growing  close  to  the  glass 


in  a  warm  house  should  be  setting  fruit  now.  Encourage  them  to  do 
this  by  careful  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  and  dispersing 
the  pollen  at  midday  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry.  If  a  moderate  crop 
can  be  set  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  develop  it.  Green  fruit  remaining  on 
plants  outdoors  or  on  the  summer  plants  under  glass  should  now  be  cut 
and  finished  in  a  heated  structure. 

Cauliflowers. — A  frame  may  be  filled  with  seedlings  which  have  been 
recently  raised.  The  bed  should  be  near  the  glass,  and  plenty  of 
ventilation  given.  The  strongest  might  be  planted  outdoors,  three  or 
fou  r  together,  and  covered  with  a  hand-light.  Also  plant  a  bed  in 
a  sheltered  position  outdoors. — Lymington,  Hants. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  EDITOR,”  12,  mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Book  "Wanted  (F.  P.,  Devon). — “Chemistry  of  the  Garden,”  by 
H.  Cousins,  is  obtainable  from  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  price  Is., 

postage  extra.  It  is  one  of  the  best  little  books 
a  gardener  could  purchase. 

Nymphaeas  (Rev.  C - .  S - .). — Mr.  Rail- 

lem.’s  notes  referred  to  varieties,  all  of  which  are 
hardy  with  him  in  Essex. 

TTaroissus  triandrus  (Minor). — This  charming 
little  Narcissus  is  most  suitable  for  culture  in 
pots ;  pots  about  4  inches  or  5  inches  in 
diameter.  With  this  pretty  species  you  could 
grow,  in  separate  pots,  of  ooirrse,  such  others  as 
N.  cyclamineus,  N.  Bulbooodium  monophyllus, 
N.  Johnstoni  Queen  of  Spain,  and  others  that 
might  be  named,  and  which  are  also  dwarf  and 
excellent  for  potting-up.  By  securing  good  sound 
bulbs  now,  and  using  a  light  compost,  plunging 
the  pots  under  fibre  or  ashes,  by  February  the 
bulbs  will  be  placing  indoors  for  flowering. 

Lean-to  Mushroom  House  (Z.). — Mushroom 
houses  should  be  slightly  sunk,  as  propagating  pits 
are,  for  instance ;  their  roofs  are  reoommended 
to  be  made  of  thatch.  You  can  furnish  a  Mush¬ 
room  house  simply  by  placing  stout  upright 
beams,  4  inches  by  2  inches,  close  against  the 
wall,  and  fasten  on  horizontal  beams  of  the  same 
measurements  at  right  angles,  at  the  top  of  the 
perpendicular  beams.  To  the  top  horizontal 
beam,  and  also  to  the  uprights  at  either  side, 
nail  your  sloping  joists,  which  of  course  will 
be  fastened  to  a  similar  stout  horizontal  cross 
beam  forming  what  will  be  the  front  part  of  the 
lean-to — the  part  outermost  from  the  wall.  Stout 
posts,  or  a  brick  front,  which  is  preferable,  will 
be  required  at  either  corner  to  support  the  front 
horizontal  beam.  Then,  having  made  your  frame¬ 
work  of  outer  beams  with  the  downward  sloping 
joists,  proceed  to  nail  on  the  wood  to  form  the 
roof,  which  may  then  be  tiied  or  slated.  Wooden 
roofing  would  not  be  required  if  it  is  resolved  to  employ  a  thatch.  The 
front  and  sides  may  also  be  boarded  in.  If  the  lean-to  is  partly  sunk 
you  will  require  to  arrange  for  two  steps,  or  perhaps  three,  and  the  sides 
from  which  the  earth  has  been  excavated  will  require  to  be  built  up. 
Within  the  house  arrange  slate  benches  2^  feet  or  3  feet  deep  each ;  there 
may  be  two  benches  in  a  house  9  feet  high.  If  you  wish  more  definite 
information,  write  again  please. 

Selection  of  Dwarf  Narcissi  (A.  B.). — We  cannot  do  better  than 
recommend  to  your  notice  Messrs.  Barr’s  notes  on  these  charming  little 
subjects  for  rockwork,  where  their  dainty  flowers  are  seen  to  perfection. 
They  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  years,  and,  if  happy,  will  soon 
establish  themselves  and  afford  a  lovely  picture  in  early  spring.  All 
the  Corbularias  (except  Corbularia  monophylla)  like  moisture,  and 
should  therefore  be  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  rockery.  Cyclamineus 
also  likes  moisture  and  partial  shade.  Corbularia  monophylla  flourishes 
in  a  warm  dry  sheltered  situation,  and  should  be  given  a  hot  sunny 
nook,  planted  in  almost  pure  sand  ;  when  coming  into  bloom  give  water 
freely.  Triandrus  albus  (Angel’s  Tears)  and  juncifolius  delight  in 
partial  shade  and  a  light  gritty  soil,  and  should  be  given  a  well -drained 
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position  such  as  a  sloping  bank.  In  the  case  of  these  slender  dwarf¬ 
growing  Miniature  Daffodils,  the  ground  may  be  carpeted  with  close¬ 
growing,  surface-rooting  plants,  such  as  AreDaria  caespitosa,  Thymus 
serpyllum  vars.,  T.  lanuginosus,  Herniaria  glabra,  Mossy  Saxifragas, 
&c. ;  these  plants  provide  a  natural  protection  for  these  little  bulbs, 
besides  keeping  their  dainty  blooms  from  being  splashed  and  soiled  in 
rainy  weather.  We  prefer,  however,  seeing  these  little  gems  peeping 
out  of  grass,  and  where  special  banks  are  made  or  reserved  for  them  we 
can  supply  seed  of  suitable  fine  dwarf  grasses  for  sowing  in  September 
after  planting  the  bulbs  ;  this  sowing  will  give  a  fine  green  carpet  by 
the  following  spring,  when  the  Narcissi  bloom.  The  selection  might 
include  Large  Sulphur  Hoop  Petticoat,  White  Hoop  Petticoat  (C.  mono- 
phylla),  Early  Yellow  Hoop  Petticoat,  Large  Yellow  Hoop  Petticoat, 
cyclamineus,  Lobularis,  minimus,  minor,  nanus,  Moschatus,  Macleai, 
triandrus  albus  (Angel’s  Tears),  juncifolius. 

Old  Scots  Fir  In  very  Bleak  Position  ( E .  (?.). — The  trees  would 
probably  be  benefited  by  a  dressing  of  basic  cinder  phosphate,  7  lbs. 
per  rod,  applying  it  from  the  stem  outwards  to  a  yard  beyond  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  This  would  probably  act  beneficially  on  the 
peaty  soil,  and  not  only  add  constituents  to  the  soil,  but  liberate 
essential  food.  In  the  early  spring  it  may  be  supplemented  by  a  top¬ 
dressing  in  equal  parts  cf  bone  superphosphate  and  double  sulphate  of 
potash  and  magnesia,  applying  If  lb.  per  rod,  and  afterwards  mulching 
about  an  inch  thick  with  chopped  up  turfy  loam.  This  may  possibly 
help  the  trees,  but  when  old  coniferous  trees  once  go  back  they  are 
difficult  to  recuperate,  and  especially  in  very  bleak  positions.  In  a 
similar  case  we  planted  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines  amongst  (in 
sufficiently  open  places)  and  around  the  old  Scotch  Firs,  and  they  not 
only  throve,  but  assisted  the  old  trees,  probably  by  preventing  the  draw 
under  them,  and  thus  formed  a  very  interesting  group.  Those  are  the 
best  coniferous  trees  for  withstanding  the  full  force  of  winds,  whether 
land  or  sea. 

Moss  on  Lawn  ( E .  G.). — We  have  found  the  greatest  permanent 
benefit  from  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  air-slaked  lime,  soot, 
and  wood  ashes,  all  by  measure,  applying  a  peck  of  the  mixture  about 
the  middle  of  February,  or  as  soon  after  as  the  ground  was  thawed,  per 
rod,  and  repeating  the  dressing  at  a  similar  rate  during  moist  weather 
in  April.  Where  the  lawn  is  very  mossy  we  have  found  a  top-dressing 
of  rich  compost — the  rubbish  heap  debris  reduced  to  mould,  and  the 
woody  portions  burned  and  thrown  on  the  heap,  a  sixth  part  of  air- 
slaked  lime  being  added  to  the  rubbish  heap  debris  and  mixed  well 
with  it — given  in  autumn  at  the  rate  of  20  tons  per  acre,  If  cwt.  per 
rod,  spread  evenly  and  left  until  February,  then  raked  well  over, 
removing  all  stones  and  other  rough  material,  very  satisfactory, 
especially  when  a  dressing  was  then  applied  of  dissolved  bones  and  best 
quality  kainit  in  equal  parts,  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  lbs.  per  rod. 
There  will  perhaps  be  a  little  brownness  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  moss,  but  this  will  soon  be  recovered  from,  and  the 
lawn  acquire  a  deep  green  appearance.  The  advertised  lawn  manures 
are  excellent  for  improving  lawns,  and  the  moss  dies  out  gradually  as 
the  grasses,  &c.,  gain  the  mastery. 

Basic  Slag  for  Destroying  Yarrow  (IF.). — Basic  cinder  phosphate  is 
a  good  manure  for  lawns,  especially  on  strong  soil  and  where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  surfacing  soil,  and  it  also  has  value  on  lawns 
that  have  a  mossy  and  spongy  bottom  from  long  being  under  grass  and 
consequent  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter.  It  certainly  has  a  good 
effect  on  Yarrow ;  and,  indeed,  all  plants  peculiar  to  poor  and  light 
soils,  especially  when  supplemented  by  dressing  with  kainit.  We  have 
not,  however,  found  basic  cinder  phosphate  entirely  subdue  Yarrow  on 
a  lawn,  though  by  favouring  the  grasses,  and  particularly  Clover  and 
other  leguminous  herbage,  the  Yarrow  was  held  greatly  in  check,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  better  growth  of  the  other  plants.  A 
dressing  of  7  lbs.  per  rod  is  not  too  much  of  basic  cinder  phosphate, 
applying  it  in  the  autumD,  and  then  also  supplying  If  lb.  per  rod  of 
best  quality  kainit.  We  should  reject,  as  not  worth  laying,  turf 
consisting  mostly  of  Yarrow,  for  where  the  grasses  are  to  come  from 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out ;  but,  if  the  Yarrow  is  not  very  abundant, 
why  not  extract  it  before  laying  down  the  turves?  This  we  have 
found  good  practice,  not  only  as  regards  Yarrow,  but  other  weeds, 
carefully  examining  every  turf  and  extracting  the  weeds. 

Eeplanting  Peach  House  (  W.  C.). — A  house  facing  west  is  not  a 
good  aspect  for  early  forcing,  certainly  not  suitable  for  starting  before 
the  new  year,  and  the  fiuit  would  not  ripen  before  June.  We  should 
not  advise  your  planting  one  sort  exclusively.  You  will  have  accommo¬ 
dation  for  ten  trees  at  15  feet  distance  apart,  and  these  may  consist  of 
Waterloo  as  a  first  early,  of  medium  size,  with  good  oolour  and  excellent 
flavour ;  Hale’s  Early,  medium  size,  good  colour  and  quality ;  Condor, 
large,  finely  coloured,  excellent  flavour  ;  Stirling  Castle,  medium  size, 
bears  freely,  carries  a  good  colour;  Royal  George,  large  to  medium 
size,  good  colour  and  of  great  excellence ;  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
large,  handsome  ;  Dymond,  very  large,  rich  colour,  excellent  quality  ; 
Yiolette  Hative,  large,  good  colour,  and  first-rate  quality;  Bellegarde, 
large,  handsome,  and  excellent  quality ;  Goshawk,  large,  colour  pale, 
grand  flavour.  These  would  give  a  succession  over  s  x  weeks  or  more. 
If  only  three  kinds  wanted,  and  early,  select  Waterloo,  Hale’s  Early, 
and  Stirling  Castle.  Ycu  do  not  mention  Nectarine s ;  three  good  are 
Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  and  Humboldt.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
cement  the  bottom  of  the  border  to  keep  out  the  large  tree  roots.  The 
best  plan  is  to  place  in  a  layer  of  concrete  about  6  inches  thick,  and  then 


place  bricks  on  flat  and  run  in  with  cement.  You  must  provide  proper 
drain  and  outlet  to  carry  off  superfluous  water,  the  bottom  of  the 
border  inclining  to  it  ;  also  9  inches  of  drainage,  with  3-inch  layer  of 
old  mortar  rubbish.  About  2  feet  depth  of  soil  is  ample.  If  von 
procure  trees  that  have  been  trained  three  or  four  years,  and  these  have 
been  recently  transplanted  so  as  to  move  with  safety,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  have  some  fruit  the  first  season.  Of  course 'he 
trees  must  be  carefully  lifted,  and  planting  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  leaves  fall. 

Names  of  Fruit. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  unanswered  in 
the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the  following  number. 
(J .  IF.,  Cobham). — Plum  Wyedale,  not  River’s  Early.  (Cymro).— Grape 
Buckland  Sweetwater,  (ft.  C.). — Apple  King  Harry,  a  splendid  dessert 
Apple,  too  little  cultivated.  ( J .  E.). — 1,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert;  2,  not 
recognised,  probably  local ;  3,  Lemon  Pippin.  (P.  Taylor). — 1,  Marie 
Louise;  2,  Doyenne  Bouesoch  ;  3,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey;  4,  Beurre 
Goubault ;  5,  Forelle ;  6,  rotten  and  smashed.  (H.  S.,  Duns). — 58 
and  148,  Apple  Irish  Peach;  lOe,  rotten;  90,  Maltster;  138,  Du  ch 
Mignonne  ;  141,  Norfolk  Beefing ;  151,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  153, 

Baumann’s  Red  Winter  Reinette ;  160,  Hawthornden.  (F.  C.  B.)  — 
1,  Duchess’  Favourite  ;  2,  Sandringham;  3,  Lord  Burghley. 

Names  of  Flowers. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  unanswered  in 
the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the  folloivinq 
number.  (Curious). — No;  not  a  “  Cracesbill,”  but  probably  a  Drosera. 
We  are  unable  to  determine  the  species;  could  you  send  another  fresh 
speoimen  ?  (J.  W.  Cobham). — 1,  see  answer  under  “  Names  of  Fruits  ;  ” 

you  should  number  fruits  and  flowers  separately  ;  2,  Lobelia  (next  wpek) 
3,  Aster  Amelins;  4,  Aster  dahuricus.  (IF.  F.  T.). — Solidago  hmnili«. 
(ft.  C.). — 1,  Cymbidium  pendulum;  2,  Selaginella  coesia ;  3,  Pellionia 
D  tveauana ;  4,  Acalypha  Macafeeana ;  5,  Aoalypha  marginata;  6, 
Thuya  (Biota)  orientalis ;  7,  Cryptomeria  japonica;  8,  Thrinax  rad>nta 
(syn  T.  elegans)  or  T.  paiviflora,  we  cannot  determine  from  the 
specimen  sent. 


Covent  Garden  Market. — September  25th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. —  Fruit. 


Apples,  cooking,  bush.  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  0  to  6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
24  0to30  0 

„  dessert  . 

3  0 

6  0 

Melons,  each  . 

0  9 

1  0 

Bananas  . 

8  0 

12  0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve  ... 

2  0 

6  0 

Cobnuts,  lb . 

0  8 

0  9 

Pears,  French,  crate 

4  0 

9  0 

Damsons,  J  sieve  . 

2  0 

2  6 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

3  0 

4  6 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

Plums,  \  sieve . 

1  0 

3  0 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 

0  6 

1  0 

Walnuts,  4  sieve  . 

5  0 

6  0 

„  Muscat  . 

Average 

Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 

10  16 
Wh'  lesale 

a.  d.  s.  d. 

2  0  to  3  0 

• 

Prices.  —  Vegetables. 

Lettuce,  cos,  doz . 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

1  0  to  2  0 

„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

0  8 

0  9 

Batavia,  doz  . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

2-  0 

3  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

5  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Peas,  bush . 

4  0 

0  0 

C  abbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Potatoes,  English,  ct.  ... 

4  0 

6  0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

3  0 

7  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  6 

0  9 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

1  n 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

Endive,  doz  ...  ...  ... 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ... 

0  2 

0  2£ 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

3  0 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

1  0 

0  fi 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

n  8 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  14 

0  2 

Yeg.  Marrows,  per  tall ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.  —  Plants  in  Pots 
s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Aralias,  doz . 

.  5  0tol2  0 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

10  0  to  16  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

..  12  0 

30  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9  0 

12  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

..  18  0 

36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Campanula  isophylla  .. 

,.4  0 

6  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz . 

3  0 

0  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. . 

3  i  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.... 

3  0 

4  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

..  18  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 

..  12  0 

30  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

15  0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ., 

..9  0 

18  0 

„  specimens  . 

21  0 

63  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz . 

..  10  0 

12  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  caffra,  doz  ...  . 

..  15  0 

18  0 

Solanums . 

8  0 

10  0 

Ferns,  var.,  doz . . 

..  4  U 

18  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. —  Cut  Flowers. 


s.  d. 

6.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 

1  0to2  0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz.  0 

9  to  l  6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ... 

1  0 

1  3 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

12  0 

18  0 

bunches .  1 

0 

2  0 

Chrysanthemums,  speci¬ 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  0 

6 

1  0 

men  blooms,  doz.  ... 

1  0 

2  6 

Odontoglossums  .  3 

U 

4  0 

,,  white,  doz.  bunches 

2  0 

4  (. 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

3  (i 

doz .  1 

0 

2  0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  0 

6 

1  0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

1  6 

2  0 

„  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)...  1 

0 

1  6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

„  red,  doz .  0 

6 

1  0 

bunches . 

3  0 

0  0 

Smilax,  bunch .  1 

0 

2  6 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs. 

3  0 

0  0 

Stephanotis,  doz .  2 

0 

2  6 

Lilium  lancifolium  album 

0  9 

1  0 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs.  1 

6 

2  0 

„  „  rubrum 

0  6 

1  0 

,,  coloured, doz. bnchs.  3  0 

0  0 

„  longiflorum . 

2  0 

2  6 

Tuberoses,  gross  .  1 

6 

2  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 12  bnchs 

12  0 

18  0 

Violets,  single,  doz.  ...  0 

9 

1  6 

Maidenhair  Fern,  dozen 

„  double,  doz.  ...  3 

0 

4  0 

bnchs . 

3  0 

4  0 
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To  every  question  there  are  two  sides,  and  each  side  seems  the 
right  one  to  the  prejudiced  onlooker.  He  is  a  cowardly  man  who  will 
not  dare  or  perhaps  trouble  to  take  a  look  at  a  matter  from  his 
neighbour’s  standpoint.  Well,  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  prejudiced 
and  narrow,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken.  There  has  been  a  great 
clamour  lately  about  two  questions  relating  to  the  milk  traffic.  The 
first  question  touched  the  composition  of  the  milk ;  the  second,  the 
price.  There  have  been  many  complaints  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
value  of  milk — i.e.,  as  a  food,  and  its  value  depended  upon  its  con¬ 
stituents.  There  is  milk  and  milk,  and  perhaps  the  casual  buyer  has 
little  idea  of  the  points  of  difference.  If  he  had  to  analyse  the  milk 
he  would  soon  find  out,  or  even  if  he  undertook  to  churn  some,  he 
would  not  be  long  in  determining  which  was  the  richer  of  two  or 
more  “  brands.”  The  new  regulations  regarding  milk  are  to  act  as 
safeguards  for  the  unwary  and  ignorant  buyer.  When  you  ask  for 
milk,  see  that  you  get  it,  get  it  free  from  taint  or  germ,  get  it  fresh 
and  pure,  get  it  with  its  proper  proportions  of  butter  fat  and  solids. 

If  the  law  is  cairied  out  in  its  integrity  the  consumer  may  have  great 
cause  for  thankfulness,  for  he  is  getting  a  capital  food  at  a  very 
reasonable  rate.  How  valuable  the  food  is  we  cannot  at  present  enter 
into,  merely  saying  that  honest  milk  is  a  perfect  food  in  itself, 
requiring  no  other  adjuncts  of  any  kind.  The  next  question  is  the 
question  of  price.  There  is  a  law  known  as  that  of  supply,  and 
demand.  Last  year,  owing  to  various  causes,  our  coal  bills  were 
nearly  doubled,  not  because  the  winter  was  severe,  but  because  there 
had  been  an  artificial  demand  created,  and  prices  went  up  at  a  bound. 
What  did  we  do  ?  Did  we  boycott  the  coal  owners  ?  Did  we  send 
abroad  for  the  black  diamond?  No!  we  just  had  to  pay  and  look 
pleasant.  The  same  about  our  tea  ;  the  extra  2d.  of  duty  was  added, 
and  we  dare  not  rebel.  Sugar,  too,  had  to  stand  the  extra  ^d.  Do 
we  use  other  sweetening  agents  ?  we  fancy  not.  And  so  on  with 
many  other  necessaries  of  file — none  of  these  things  are  luxuries,  they 
are  needed  daily  in  cottage  or  palace.  We  five  in  hope  that  the 
causes  which  have  made  these  higher  prices  will  be  removed,  and  that 
we  shall  in  time  have  things  at  a  normal  figure. 

Now,  then,  lor  our  argument.  We  are  food  producers  for  the 
multitude,  and  while  giving  them  their  milk  we  are  trying  to  make  a 
living  for  ourselves,  and  a  mighty  poor  one  it  is  sometimes.  A  great 
many  of  our  customers  quite  ovtrlook  the  point  of  our  living — i.e.,  our 
profits;  of  course,  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  but  do  thev  <xpect  us  to 
pose  as  philanthropists  of  the  highest  order  ?  Do  they  expect  us  to 
be  so  forgetful  of  self  as  to  let  tl  em  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  labour 
without  adequate  return  ?  Frcm  their  attitude  at  present  it  looks 
it.  Just  now  trade  is  very  good,  wages  high,  and  money  plentiful, 
and  yet  there  is  this  petty  squabble  over  the  milk  jug.  A  fair 
minded  man  would  make  a  few  inquiries  before  condemning  the 
farmer  wholesale.  He  w^uld  say,  “  Why  is  it  that  I  am  called  upon  to 
pay  more  for  my  milk  ?  There  is  no  plague  among  cows  ;  is  there  a 
shortage,  and  why  ?”  We  know  we  are  on  this  question  dealing  with 
townfolk,  and  they  are  bad  to  convince.  The  first  question  we  might 
ask  is  this,  “You  expect  milk  to  be  cheaper  and  more  plentiful  in 
summer  than  winter,  and  why  ?  ”  Because  it  is  the  season  for  milk 
generally,  and  because  grass  feed  is  cheaper  than  hand  feed.  Yes,  so 
it  is  when  there  is  grass  ;  but  how  few  townspeople  have  thought  of 
the  weeks  and  the  months  of  drought;  we  do  not  say  he 't,  because 
drought  and  heat  do  not  always  go  together.  We  may  have  long 
periods  ol  cold,  drying  cast  winds  that  are  anything  but  warm. 

Thire  has  been  practically  no  pasturage  this  summer  ;  fields  have 
been  accomodation  out  of  doors,  and  no  more.  There  has  been  as  much 
hand  feeding  as  during  winter,  and  this  at  the  season  when  the  farmer 
hopes  to  recoup  himself  for  his  past  winter’s  outlay.  He  will  still 
have  the  rent  of  the  grass  land  to  pay,  bare  as  it  has  been,  and  there 
is  worse  in  view.  What  about  the  hay  and  Clover  crops  ?  Where  are 
the  fodder  stacks  ?  Oh,  they  are  there,  but  wcefully  small,  and  the 
Turnips  have  taken  a  backward  step  under  the  cold  east  winds  and 
dryness  that  have  been  prevailing  of  late.  We  appear  now  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  October  lather  than  the  middle  of  September.  As  we 
write  now  a  gentle  rain  (ails,  but  it  is  too  late  to  do  much  for  autumn 
grass,  which  wifi  be  but  innutritious  at  best. 

Even  with  all  the  helps  to  milk  making  in  the  shape  of  cake,  meal, 
and  other  things,  the  supply  has  fal  en  off  woefully,  and  milk 
masters  have  been  at  their  wit’s  end  to  make  up  the  necessary  gallons. 
The  dry  summer,  we  say,  town  people  might  see  and  understand,  but 


there  are  two  or  three  other  little  points  that  we  do  not  expect  them 
to  take  into  consideration.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  bought 
food  is  very  costly,  and  they  possibly  have  no  idea  as  to  the  rise  in 
price  of  all  food  stuffs  (cattle  food).  Would  it  surprise  them  to  hear 
that  many  commodities  have  risen  in  price  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  r 
Who  is  going  to  pay  the  difference  ?  it  must  come  out  of  the  milk. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  labour.  When  we  hear  of  farmers  who 
cannot,  at  any  price,  get  suitable  milkers,  and  have  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  milking  themselves,  with  the  help  of  their  families,  things  have 
come  to  a  nice  pass,  and  where  the  milkers  can  be  got,  they  are  asking, 
and  getting,  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  wage.  This,  too,  has  to  come 
out  of  the  milk.  How  will  the  buyer  propose  a  remedy  ?  What  can 
he  suggest  ?  The  labour  of  attending  to  cattle  cannot  be  done  by 
machinery,  and  the  distribution  of  milk  is  of  itself  a  most  costly 
process.  There  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  the  conveyance  of 
properly  cooled  milk  to  the  station  twice  a  day — man,  cart  and  horse. 
There  will  be  the  railway  journey — so  much  per  mile  per  gallon. 
There  wifi  be  the  man,  horse  and  cart,  at  the  other  end.  .  Twice  a  day 
must  he  go  his  rounds  ;  at  some  houses  the  supply  is  limited  to  a  pint, 
but  it  has  to  be  served  out  with  as  much  regularity  as  the  gallon.  Do 
people  consider  the  labour  so  entailed  ?  Storm  or  fine,  wet  or  cold,  the 
farm  man  plods  to  the  station;  wet  or  cold  the  milkman  goeB  his 
rounds,  and  is  as  civil  to  the  pint  customer  as  to  the  large  consumer. 
The  wage  question  has  touched  that  man,  too.  He  asks  more ;  all 
other  workers  find  their  pay  on  the  up-grade,  and  he  must  not  be 
behindhand.  And  yet  the  customer  grumbles  at  the  extra  Jd., 
and  says  we  are  asking  a  fancy  price  for  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
li  e  !  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  we  should  live. 

Then  there  is  still  another  point.  On  and  after  September  1st, 
1901,  all  milk  sold  must  reach  a-certaia  standard  of  richness — quite 
right,  too.  But  there  are  times  that  the  farmer  will  find  the  extra 
food  the  cow  requires  to  bring  up  the  butter  to  Hanbury’s  standard  will 
be  a  great  tax  on  his  revenues.  For  instance,  all  during  this  droughty 
summer  how  exceedingly  onerous  and  expensive  it  would  be  with  cows 
that  are  getting  past  their  first  youth,  and  nearmg  their  calving  again. 
There  will  always  be  the  terror  of  “  3  per  cent,  butter  fat”  before  his 
eyes.  If  the  farmer  supplies  a  good  article  he  must  be  adequately 
paid  for  it. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

A  good  twenty-four  hours  rain  has  fallen,  and  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  start  at  ploughing  up  seeds  again.  Another  downfall  is  needed  to 
make  the  ploughing  go  really  well ;  still,  “  Half  a  loaf  is  l  etter  than 
no  bread.”  The  rain  had  been  badly  needed  by  Turnips,  but  we  fear  it 
has  come  too  late.  Never  have  we  seen  fine  looking  orops  of  roots  go 
to  the  bad  so  quickly.  Over  large  areas  the  leaves  are  flat  on  the  ground. 
If  they  recover  the  revival  can  hardly  be  to  a  normal  state  of  vigour, 
and  the  ultimate  crop  must  be  deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quali'y. 
Mangolds  are  in  direct  contrast  to  Turnips,  and  doing  splendidly.  There 
has  just  been  rain  enough  for  them,  and  they  do  revel  in  sunshine.  A 
great  crop  of  these  most  useful  roots  will  do  much  to  supply  other 
deficiencies,  but  why  do  not  farmers  insure  their  roots  more  heavily 
than  they  do  by  further  extending  the  Mangold  plot  ?  We  saw  the  last 
load  carted  from  a  Mangold  heap  to  a  yard  full  of  pigs  but  two  weekB 
ago.  Swedes  had  been  finished  more  than  four  months. 

A  field  of  Mustard  sown  about  July  1st,  after  Trifolium,  grew  so 
well  that  it  flowered  and  ran  to  seed  before  the  sheep  were  ready  for  it. 
It  has  been  allowed  to  mature  for  a  crop  of  seed,  and  was  cut  with  a 
string  binder  a  day  or  two  ago.  This  is  not  a  Mustard  country,  and  we 
feel  somewhat  out  of  our  reckonings,  but  hope,  with  good  weather,  to 
get  a  fair  crop.  The  straw  is  well  corned,  bub  the  birds  are  very 
tiresome;  there  are  thousands  of  sparrows  around  it. 

The  promise  of  a  double  crop  of  Potatoes  will  hardly  be  realised. 
The  dreaded  spot  has  appeared  on  leaves  and  stems,  and  in  another 
week  lifting  will  be  in  full  swing.  Many  growers  are  thankful  to  be 
able  to  start,  for  labour  is  so  scarce  that  a  late  Potato  harvest  might 
have  landed  them  amongst  some  severe  frost  before  all  is  made  safe. 

Lambs  are  not  doiDg  so  well,  and  we  hear  of  one  or  two  cases  of 
heavy  loss,  whilst  our  friend  the  vet.  is  run  off  his  legs  by  applications 
for  drerching.  One  owner,  when  his  lambs  began  to  go  wrong,  had 
them  dipped  immediately,  with  disastrous  results  from  chills  thereby 
contracted  acting  on  an  already  feverish  system.  Many  farmers  are 
dipping  their  lambs  a  second  time  now,  the  first  dipping  having  taken 
place  in  July.  The  second  dip  would  have  been  more  effective  had  it 
taken  place  within  fourteen  days  of  the  first,  and  nothing  would  have 
been  necessary  now,  when  lambs  are  much  more  easily  thrown  wrong 
than  they  are  at  midsummer. 


Sheep  Dips,  in  which  lime  and  sulphur  enter  in  making,  have 
been  given  a  death  blow  by  the  American  Wool  Company  of  Boston, 
more  effectual  than  a  statutory  enactment.  This  spring  it  instructed 
its  buyers  to  refuse  all  wool  that  had  been  dipped  in  a  lime  and  sulphur 
mixture.  As  this  trust  or  company  controls  upwards  of  thirty  of  the 
largest  woolen  mills  of  the  country,  its  orders  in  this  respect  will  have 
commanding  influence.  A  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  is  fully  as 
effective  as  the  ill-smelling  lime  and  sulphur  dips,  while  there  are  several 
proprietary  dips  on  the  market  that  are  safe  and  good  for  scab  and  ticks. 
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BARRS’., ".'.'.DAFFODILS 


Have  received  Ten  Highest  Awards,  1901,  including 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS  AND  A 

TEN  GUINEA  CHALLENGE  CUP. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  the  finest  sorts  in  cultivation, 

free. 

BARRS’  ,'21 TULIPS 

Have  received 'FIVE  GOLD  MEDALS  from  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society,  and  SILVER  CUPS  at  the 
Great  Temple  Flower  Shows,  1900  and  1901. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  finest  kinds  for  pot  culture 
and  forcing,  and  for  beds  and  borders  outdoors ,  free. 

BARRS’  HYACINTHS. 

The  finest  selected  bulbs  for  the  greenhouse,  sitting 
room,  or  exhibition,  and  specially  selected  varieties  for 
bedding. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free. 

BARR  Sl  SONS, 

II,  12,  &  13,  King  St,,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


TO  THE  TRADE  ! 

DUTCH  BULBS! 

FRENCH  BULBS !  and  ENGLISH  BULBS ! 

SEE  OUR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BULBS 

■Containing  List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS,  CROCUS,  LILIUMS,  DAFFODILS,  SNOW. 
DROPS,  IRIS,  PuEONIES,  &c.,  free  on  application.  Please 
compare  our  prices  before  sending  your  orders  abroad. 

WATKINS  &  SIMPSON, 

Seed  and  Bulb  Merchants, 

12,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.G. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS/ 

SAHLOW  STATION,  G.E.R. 


ESTABLISHES  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name 


GUINEA  PACKAGES 

(Delivered  Entirely  Free  in  London) 

OF  CHOICE 

HARDY  BULBS. 


COLLECTION  “F”  FOR  SPRING  GARDENING 

Contains  1002  Bulbs. 


48  Hyacinths, distinct  colours 
60  Tulips,  single  early 
60  ,,  double 

25  ,,  single  late 

20  Narcissus  Polyanthus 
30  ,,  Incomparable 

24  ,,  Poeticus 

24  Anemones,  double 
50  ,,  single 

36  Gladiolus  Nanus 

li 


300  Crocus, in  4  distinct  colours 
100  French  Ranunculus 
60  Snowdrops,  single 
75  Spanish  Iris 
18  Scilla  Sibirica  (Pneeox) 

4  Lilium  Umbellatum 
50  Erantbis  Hyemalis 

(Winter  Aconite) 
24  Ixias,  best  mixed 
24  Triteleia  unifiora 

COLLECTION  "  C”  FOR  INDOOR. 

Contains  336  Choice  Bulbs  for  72  Pots  and  Glasses. 

Half  of  either  of  the  above  for  Its. 

The  above  Packages  may  be  had  from  our  Agents, 


Messrs  MERTENS  Si.  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C., 

On  receipt  of  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order, 

Our  Descriptive  Bulb  Catalogue  (mo  pages,  in  English), 
containing  FULL  CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS,  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application  to  our  Agents  as  above,  or 
ourselves  direct  at 

OVER.  VEEN,  H  AaRL  EM,  HOLLAND. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Loughboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.— Stove  and  Green 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cyperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dractenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  Ac.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 


THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Many  Hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 


WM.  CDTBDSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries,  LONDON,  N., 
and  BARNET,  HERTS. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  3,  1901. 


Neglected  Varieties  of  Fruit. 


a<hiitjoa  to  growing  several  kinds 
of  fruits  rather  extensively,  I 
also  have  good  opportunities  for 
j  gleaning  much  useful  information 
among  numerous  private  and 
market  gardeners,  and  these  experi¬ 
ences  I  am  always  ready  and  willing 
to  give  others,  not  so  well  situated,  the 
benefit  of.  When  discussing  the  merits  of 
various  kinds  of  fruits  I  have  discovered  that  a  few 
really  excellent  varieties  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  overlooked  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner 
by  many  good  gardeners,  and  if  my  experience  is 
any  criterion,  then  the  great  majority  of  the  readers 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  are  equally  to  blame 


Pears. 

This  has,  on  the  whole,  been  a  favourable  Pear 
season,  the  crops  in  many  cases  have  been  heavy, 
the  individual  fruits  of  full  average  size,  and  the 
quality  particularly  good.  Excellent  as  some  of 
the  early  varieties  have  been  in  point  of  quality, 
none  have  approached  that  of  Clapp's  Favourite. 
This  much  neglected  sort  is  of  American  origin, 
meeting  with  scant  recognition  from  the  framers 
of  most  catalogues,  and  cannot  even  be  obtained 
true  from  some  nurseries  I  have  dealt  with. 
Trees  on  the  Pear  stock  (my  so-called  Clapp’s 
Favourite  on  the  Quince  were  not  true  to  name) 
grow  freely  in  a  variety  of  positions ;  or  whether 
against  walls  or  as  pyramids  and  low  standards  in 
the  open,  are  naturally  very  prolific — that  is  to  say 
it  is  the  fault  of  our  climate  if  they  fail  to  set  good 
crops,  and,  ia  a  word,  are  as  reliable  as  the  trees 
of  most  other  varieties.  Tne  fruit  are  moderately 
large,  handsome  pyriform  in  outline,  very  ditferenr. 
to  the  comparatively  rough  fruit  of  Williams’  Bun 
Cnretien,  and  the  skin,  when  ripe,  clear  yellow  on 
the  shaded  side,  and  beautifully  shaded  and  striped 
with  crimson  on  the  exposed  side.  The  flesh  is 
buttery,  or  quite  as  much  so  as  Doyennd  du 
Cornice,  equal  in  point  of  flavour  to  that  esteemed 
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variety,  and  altogether  superior  to  Williams’  Bon  ChietieD,  not  leaving 
a  rough,  unpleasant  flavour  behind.  Agamst  moderately  warm  walls 
the  fruit  is  usually  fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  August,  while 
that  produced  by  more  exposed  trees  is  about  a  fortnight  later,  or,  say, 
a  week  earlier  than  Bon  Chretien.  In  o  mmon  with  other  early 
Pears,  the  fruit  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  trees  till  the  dropping 
stage  is  reached.  If  gathered  when  the  pips  are  quite  brown  the 
chances  are  the  flesh  will  quickly  become  mealy,  ar.d  a  short  unsati'- 
factory  season  be  the  result,  whereas  if  a  portion  of  the  crop  is  earlier, 
and  ripened  in  warm  dark  drawers  or  boxes  somewhat  artificially,  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  greatly  improved  and  the  season 
lengthened  considerably.  Specimens  of  Clapp’s  Favourite  that  I  have 
given  to  fruit  connoisseurs  have  proved  regular  “eye  openers.” 

Apples. 

Apples  have  not  been  gent  rally  productive  this  season;  in  fact  they 
are  scarce  in  many  gardens.  Two  varie  ies  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  with,  and  these  are  Royal  Jubilee  and  The  Queen.  In  both 
instances  the  trees  are  of  strong,  sturdy  growth,  the  foliage  being 
remarkably  bold,  while  the  crops  were  heavy  and  the  fruit  very  fine. 
Royal  Jubilee  is  a  market  grower’s  variety,  established  as  such,  I 
mean,  but  it  is  equally  worthy  of  ir  elusion  in  private  growers’ 
selections.  The  fruit  are  of  the  Codlin  ordtr,  or  about  the  same  style 
as  Lord  Suffield,  only  they  are  very  much  heavier  and  ket  p  much 
longer,  or,  it  is  said,  till  March.  It  cocks  admirably,  and  is  1  ked  by 
some  for  dessert  purposes.  A  friend  of  mine  who  owns  several  large 
orchards  in  Essex,  considers  Royal  Jubilee  one  of  the  most  reliable 
Apples  in  cultivation,  and  equally  good  reports  come  from  the  north 
of  England.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  The  Queen,  sent  cut,  but  not 
raised  by  Saltmarsh  &  Sod,  Chelmsford,  was  originally  a  sport, 
probably  from  Cox’s  Pomona,  and  ihe  true  variety  has  come  from  a 
single  branch  of  tree.  It  appears  that  other  portions  of  the  tree  have 
also  get  into  cultivation  under  the  name  of  The  QueeD,  hence  the 
difference  of  opinions  as  to  the  worth  of  the  variety.  I  recently 
inspected  a  long  row  of  grand  trees  of  the  tiue  form,  these  bearing 
heavy  crops  of  large,  flat,  round,  beautifully  stripied  fruit,  quite 
equalling  the  abundance  of  Apples  on  the  same  trees  last  year.  The 
Queen  is  a  little  too  flat  to  please  some  buyers,  but  it  is  a  crisp,  juicy, 
agreeably  flavoured  fruit,  whether  cooked  or  eaten  raw,  any  time  from 
August  to  January,  and  pays  well  for  growing.  Trees  of  this  variety 
should  be  found  in  more  private  gardens  than  is  the  case  at  present. 

Plums. 

Considering  how  heavily  the  trees  as  a  rule  were  cropped  last 
year,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  such  excellent  crops  of  Plums 
again  this  season.  Where  the  trees  obtained  sufficient  moisture  at  the 
roots  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been  unusually  good,  the  choicer 
dessert  varieties  beiDg  simply  delicious.  The  Gage  family  have  been 
very  much  in  evidence  this  summer,  but  none  have  equ.lled  in 
appearance  the  new  Early  Transpartnt  Gage,  and  this  variety  1  as  held 
its  own  in  the  matter  of  richness  of  flavour.  The  most  beautiful 
fruit  of  this  Gage  I  saw  any  where  this  season,  and  many  dishes 
have  been  shown  at  the  West  of  Englard  exhibitions,  were  gathered 
from  a  low,  standard  tree  growing  in  an  E-sex  garden.  The  variety  is 
well  worthy  of  wall  space,  but  should  also  be  tried  as  a  half-standard. 
Mitchelson’s  is  a  much  older  sort,  and  far  more  neglected  than  the 
variety  just  previously  alluded  to,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  often 
seen  planted  outside  of  market  gardens.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  mistake, 
as  it  is  certainly  superior  in  point  of  quality  to  many  varieties  that  are 
favoured  with  good  sites  against  walls,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 
growing  as  a  standard.  The  tree  is  of  a  free  yet  most  productive  habit 
of  growth,  and  seems  particularly  well  adapted  for  clothing  high 
dwelling-home  walls  with  a  western  aspect.  Some  fruit  I  gathered 
from  a  heavily  cropped  wall  tree  late  in  August  were  quite  as 
handsome,  and  nearly  as  rich  in  flavour,  as  the  best  samples  of  Kirke’s, 
they  only  differ  in  being  rounder  and  having  slightly  shorter  stalks, 
the  colour  of  skin  teing  dark  purple  and  the  flesh  greenish  yellow  in 
both  cases.  In  the  open  the  trees  of  Mitche Ison’s  were  equally  as 
productive  as  those  against  walls,  the  fruit  ripening  during  the  first 
fortnight  in  September.  Kirke’s  is  a  ccmparatively  shy  bearer,  and, 
all  thmgs  considered,  ought  not  to  be  invariably  selected  in  prelerence 
to  the  hitherto  neglected  Mitchelson’s. 


Peaches. 

Hot  summers  briDg  out  the  good  qualities  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines- 
in  toe  open,  but  are  somewhat  trying  to  the  trees  under  glass,  especially 
when  it  is  scorching  hot  in  May  and  June.  1  could  write  whole 
chapters  on  the  behaviour  of  various  varieties  under  trying  conditions, 
but  mu.-t  content  myself  on  this  occasion  with  brief  allusions  to  one 
Peach  and  one  Nectarine.  There  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  against 
Peaches  with  more  or  less  yellow  skins,  and  whose  flesh  in  most  cases 
is  stained  with  red  next  the  stones.  This  may  have  something: 
to  do  with  the  neglect  of  Osprey.  In  this  instance  the  skin  is  a  piale 
yellow  when  ripe,  with  a  crimson  stain  on  the  exposed  side,  and  on  the 
whole  is  not  very  attractive  in  appearance,  but  when  thoroughly  ripe 
the  flesh  is  melting  and  most  pleasingly  flavoured.  The  tree  is 
moderately  strong  in  growth,  flowers  profusely,  and  sets  crops  so  very 
freely  that  there  is  always  a  danger  of  UDderthinning  of  fruit  to  be 
guarded  against.  Osprey  is  a  late  variety,  ripening  at  the  same  time  as 
Walbuttou  Admirable,  and  it  is  in  that  direction  where  its  great  value 
lies — viz.,  its  late-ripening,  long-keeping  properties.  According  to  the 
“Fruit  Manual,”  Osprey  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarine  about  the  year  1860. 

Nectarines. 

Nectaiine  Humboldt  was  raised  from  Pineapple  Nectarine,  and  has 
been  neglected  in  many  instances  in  favour  of  the  latter,  to  which  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance.  As  it  happens,  both  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation,  Humboldt  ripeniDg  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Pine¬ 
apple.  Some  of  the  most  attractive  Nectarines  I  saw  anywhere  this 
year  were  of  the  Humboldt  variety.  They  were  large,  perfectly^ 
formed,  the  skin  very  heavily  mottled  and  striped  with  crimson,  and 
the  flesh  deep  orange  in  Cjlour  with  a  crimson  stain  next  the  stones, 
while  the  quality  was  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Pineapple.  Young 
trees  of  both  Humbcldt  and  Pineapple  are  apt  to  be  disappointing,  not 
setting  good  crops  nor  proriucii  g  such  large,  handsome  fruit  as 
expected.  When  they  get  older,  however,  a  marked  improvement 
takes  place,  better  crops  setting,  while  the  fruit  develops  both  the  size 
and  colour  looked  lor  vainly  in  earlier  years.  By  this  it  will  be  seen 
how  careful  cultivators  ought  to  be  of  their  large  old  trees  of  these  two 
Nectarines,  doing  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  renovation,  both  above 
and  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  rather  than  root  them  up  to 
plant  new  trees.  It  is  semetimes  asserted  that  very  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  quality  of  1  ruifr  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  markets,  but  those 
who  have  presentable  samples  of  Humboldt  and  Pineapple  Nectarines 
to  dispose  (  f,  may  qu  ckly  learn  that  the  Covent  Garden  buyers,  at  any 
:ate,  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  these  varieties. — W.  Igqulden. 

- - «••*> - 

Imperial  Kew. 


Kew — royal  Kew,  has  initialed  many  botanical  schemes  of  untold 
financial  importance  to  cur  colonies  and  possessions,  either  by  pointing 
out  the  varieties  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  country  which  are  most 
worth  exclusive  cultivation,  or  by  introducing  the  most  suitable  plants 
from  countries  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  In  this  way  an 
extensive  distribution  of  seeds  and  p.ants  takes  place  each  year  at 
Kew.  The  plants  n  ay  be  brought  from  America,  revived,  nursed,  and 
then  repacked  to,  say  Australia,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  in  1861  the  Cinchona 
of  the  Andes  in  South  Amer  ca,  which  was  becoming  rapidly 
destroyed,  and  so  costly  that  quimne  was  almost  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  was  conveyed  to  India.  After  many  disappointments  and 
adventures  the  varieties  planted  have  resulted  in  a  golden  harvest  of 
money  and  health  to  that  country.  Since  1893  a  dose  of  five  grains 
of  quinine  has  been  obtainable  at  ev<  ry  lccal  post-office  in  Bengal  for 
about  a  farthing.  So  w  th  indiarubber,  also  once  confined  to  South 
America.  Till  quite  recently  none  of  these  trees  were  brought  into 
extensive  cultivation,  it  bad  not  even  been  settled  which  were  the 
best  for  cultivation.  Now  it  has  been  introduced  to  India,  and  the 
cultivation  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  on  a  large  scale. 
Gutta  per.ha  did  not  come  under  notice  till  1816,  when  it  was  plentiful 
in  Singapore  forests;  within  the  next  five  years  it  was  totallv  destroyed 
there,  and  the  same  was  happening  in  Penang  and  Malay,  till 
Kew  stepped  in  and  urged  systematic  cultivation.  A  seedlii  g  of 
Barbadoes  Sugar-cane  has  yielded  wonderful  results  in  Queensland,  and 
is  honourably  namtd  Kewensis.  These  instances  might  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold.  This  year,  for  instance,  there  has  been  under 
observation  two  or  three  South  African  plants  said  to  be  sptcfics  in 
dysentery.  With  such  initiative  rendered  by  Kew  our  new  possessions 
may  develop  resources  above  ground  of  no  lees  value  than  those  buried 
in  the  mines.  Meanwhile,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Kew  is  no 
whit  behind  the  most  advanced  department  of  the  State  in  doing  a 
grand  imperial  work,  the  full  harvest  of  which  has  yet  to  be  gathered 
by  generations  unborn. 
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Cattleya  x  Hardyana  Rochfordiana. 


the  time  for  doing  so  will  vary  according  to  the  time  the  plant 
flowers. 

The  ebulbous  section  of  Oncidium,  such  as  0.  Cavendishianum, 
0.  luridum,  and  others,  are  an  interesting  and  useful  set  of  plants. 
Just  now  they  require  all  the  light  possible,  as  their  large  leathery 
leaves  act  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  those 
Orchids  that  bear  them,  and  unless  they  are  properly  developed  the 
flowers  produced  will  be  few,  and  the  plants  will  suffer  in  health. 
If  they  have  been  grown,  as  they  should  be,  in  a  good  light,  and  are 
therefore  hard  and  firm  in  texture,  they  will  now  stand  the  full  sun, 
and  be  all  the  better  for  it. 

Continue  to  place  the  Dendrobiums  in  a  cool  light  house  as  the 
growths  finish,  but  see  that  the  last  leaf  is  properly  formed  and  the 
pseudo-bulb  complete  before  doing  so.  Take  especial  care  with  the 
early  plants  that  are  intended  to  flower  first,  and  keep  them  quite  dry 

as  soon  as 
the  growths 
are  sufficiently 
hardened  to 
stand  it  with¬ 
out  shrivelling. 
D.  aureum,  D. 
nobile,  and  D. 
Wardianum 
are  usually  the 
first  three  in 
the  order 
named.  It  is 
too  early  as 
yet  to  put  any 
into  heat,  but 
about  six 
weeks  should 
be  allowed  to 
the  time  when 
they  are  re- 
q  u i r  e  d  in 
flower. 


The  plant  from  which  Mr.  Shayler,  our  artis',  made  Lis  sketch 
of  the  accompanying  flower  of  the  above  hybrid  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Rocbford,  of  Turn  ford  Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  Herts, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on  September  10th,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  variety,  with 
lovely  white 
petals  and 
se pals,  against 
which  the  pur¬ 
plish  lip,  large 
and  frilled, 
stands  out  in 
exquisite  con¬ 
trast.  The  lip 
is  streaked  with 
orange  colour. 

According  to 
one  of  the  most 
reliable  au¬ 
thorities,  this 
variety  comes 
nearest  to  C.  X 
H.  Statteriana ; 
it  also  resem¬ 
bles  in  general 
appearance  a 
well -developed 
bloom  of  C. 
aurea.  We  re¬ 
commend  this 
as  one  of  the 
finest  Cattleyas 
now  c  e  r  t i fl¬ 
oated.  -  f.  , 

The  Week’s 
Cultural  Notes. 


mm 


It  often 
happens  that 
Cattleyas  of 
the  labiata  and 
other  sections, 
Laelias  pur- 
pu  rata  and 
superbiens  and 
similar  plants, 
get  into  a  habit 
of  concentrat¬ 
ing  all  their 
energies  to  the 
production  of 
one  8 tout  lead¬ 
ing  growth,  and 
Jail  to  push 
back  breaks. 
In  consequence 
the  plant  is 
one-sided,  and 


CATTLEYA  x  HARDYANA 


as  there  is  an 
end  even  to  the 

possibilities  of  strong  growth,  the  p'ant  may  be  said  to  waste  its 
energies.  Such  specimens  may  be  greatly  improved  by  notching  the 
rhizome  with  a  view  to  cutting  it  to  produce  back  breaks,  and  now  is 
the  best  time  to  set  about  it. 

It  is  not  wise  to  sever  the  rhizome  entirely,  as  the  value  of  the 
plant  is  thereby  lessened ;  besides  this  too  great  a  check  is  given  at  the 
outset,  and  the  end  in  view  may  be  retarded  rather  than  hastened. 
But  unless  the  incision  is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of  the 
rhizome  it  will  be  useless.  Some  cultivators  choose  the  sprin*  for 
these  operations,  but  if  done  now  the  back  eyes  have  time  to  plump 
up  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  will  start  more  freely  in 
spring  ;  at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience.  There  are  other  plants, 
sucn  as  .Miltonus,  Odontoglossums,  and  Oncidiums,  in  fact  mist 
pseudo-bulbous  species,  that  may  be  improved  in  this  way,  but 


Stanliopea 

grandiflora. 


The  Stan- 
hopeas  for  some 
reason  have 
been  under  the 
ban  of  the 
cu  1 1  i  v  a  t  or’s 
displeasure  for 
some  time,  and 
many  of  the 
largest  collec¬ 
tions  contain 
only  a  very 
few  specimens 
of  which  little 
notice  is  taken. 
But  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pure  white 
S.  grandiflora 
is  a  superb 
Orchid,  and  as 
easily  grown 
and  forced  as 
any  in  the 
family.  Its 
large  waxy 
white  flowers 
are  deliciously 
scented,  a 
single  speci¬ 
men  in  flower  perfuming  the  whole  of  the  house  in  wh1ch  it  is  grown. 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  its  somewhat  evanescent 
character,  but  as  it  flowers  several  times  in  the  year  this  is  a  minor 
matter. 

I  have  had  capital  results  by  using  rather  large  but  shallow 
wooden  baskets  in  place  of  the  usual  kind  made  of  wire.  These  love 
rough  lumps  of  ballast  in  the  bottom,  and  a  thin  surfacing  only  of 
rough  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  little  fibry  loam  for  the  strongest 
plants.  All  the  year  round  the  plants  are  kept  moist  at  the  roots,  and 
i  constantly  moist  atmosphere  conduces  to  healthy  foliage  free  of 
insect  pests.  A  thorough  soaking  of  the  compost  should  be  given 
just  as  the  flower  spikes  are  forming,  and  this  will  last  for  a  little 
while,  as  it  is  impossible  to  water  the  plants  when  the  blossoms  a-e 
open,  for  fear  of  injury  to  the  latter. 
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Scliomburgkia  tibicinis. 

Though  not  in  the  first  flight  for  showy  flowtrs,  this  species  is 
very  interesting;  it  flowers,  moreover,  at  a  dull  season  for  Orchids, 
and  is  of  easy  culture.  Some  growers  have  found  it  shy  flowering, 
but  in  some  cases  this  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  want 
of  proper  consolidation  of  the  growth  in  autumn  and  winter.  Treated 
like  Lselia  superbiens,  to  which  ^fine  plant  it  bears  a  certain 
resemblance,  it  will  flower  regularly.  ^Ample  pot  room  and  a  rough 
compost  suit  it  best. 

A  Fine  Dendrochilum. 

Dendrochilum  glumaceum  is  in  a  small  state  rather  an  insignificant 
looking  plant,  but  when  really  well  grown  into  a  large,  healthy 
specimen  it  is  a  most  beautiful  Orchid.  I  recently  noted  a  large 
plant  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  tinv  greenhouse  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Bristol,  and  although  growing  among  a  collection  of  Ferns 
and  waim  greenhouse  plants  it  was  in  peifect  health,  the  long  drooping 
racemes  hanging  about  ithe  basket  in  rich  prolusion.  In  the  words 
of  the  cultivator — who,  by  the  way,  is  quite  a  beginner  in  Orchid 
culture — “  the  plant  has  had  no  special  treatment,  and  has  been  in  the 
same  basket  for  three  seasons,  with  only  a  little  top-dressing  every 
autumn.  It  was  purchased  at  a  sale  of  newly  imported  Orchids,  and 
in  the  three  years  has  almost  doubled  itselt  in  size.” 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which  plants 
come  away  when  newly  imported,  thougn,  to  judge  from  the  look  of 
the  plant  noted,  it  has  a  long  life  before  it.  Dendrochilums  or 
Platyclinis,  as  they  are  also  known,  like  ample  light  while  growing, 
and  a  warm  house  well  charged  with  moisture.  In  this  connection 
travellers  in  the  Philippines  tell  us  that  the  air  is  so  humid  that 
leeches  inhabit  the  trees  “  as  if  they  were  terrestrial.” — H.  R.  R. 

- •♦•o - 

Early  English  Gardening. 

( Concluded  from  paqe  296.) 

We  have  recorded  all  that  can  be  stated  with  certainty  respecting 
English  gardening  previous  to  the  Conquest  ;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  documents,  much  of  our  information  is,  of  necessity,  either 
inferential  or  conjectural.  But,  coming  now  to  a  period,  the  account 
of  which  has  been  written,  and  of  whic  i  we  possess  some  existing 
records,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  with  greater  certainty  the  state  of 
gardening  during  that  period,  and  to  watch,  in  some  measure,  its 
gradual  development. 

During  these  periods,  marked  by  a  continued  series  of  intestine 
broils,  the  continued  invasions  of  the  Danes,  who  finally  established 
their  power  in  the  island,  a.d.  1017,  and  who,  in  their  turn,  were 
succeeded  by  another  conquering  dynasty  in  1066,  in  the  person  of 
William  I.,  horticulture  continued  unimpaired  and  silently  to  advance. 
Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise,  for  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  when  they 
won  a  better  home  than  they  had  left  in  their  native  land,  came  as 
students  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  which  their  successive  sovereigns 
(Alfred  and  Canute  need  alone  be  instanced)  used  every  means  in 
their  power  to  foster  and  improve.  They  came  not,  as  did  the  Caliph 
Omar  to  Alexandria,  to  destroy  those  acquirements  as  useless  which  he 
did  not  alreaay  possess.  That  the  conquest  of  a  polished  nation,  by 
others  more  barbarous  than  themselves,  is  not  productive  of  that 
lamentable  decay  of  civilisation  that  at  first  sight  might  be  appre¬ 
hended,  is  further  instanced  by  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Roman  state  by  the  Goths.  The  estimable  arts  of  civilisation  were 
prized  and  studied  bv  the  brave  and  manly  nations  of  the  north, 
whilst  the  meretricious  ornaments  spread  over  them  by  the  effeminate 
Romans  were  despised  and  swept  away.  It  is  only  a  savage,  or  a 
bigot,  that  conquers  to  destroy ;  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Goths 
conquered  to  improve  their  own  comfort  and  condition,  which  alone 
could  be  effected  by  sustaining  the  superior  arts  pursued  by  the  nations 
they  overcame. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  noticed  the  vineyards  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  Normans  did  not  decline  from  this  attention 
paid  to  the  Vine  by  their  predecessors.  At  Edmondsbury,  in  Suffolk, 
the  monks  of  its  monastery  planted  a  vineyard  in  1140,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury,  their  contemporary,  says  that  vineyards  were  possessed 
by  barons  aB  well  as  monks,  and  that  the  Grapes  of  the  Isle  of  Ely 
furnished  wine  next  best  in  quality  to  that  from  the  Grapes  of  the 
vale  of  Gloucester.  Among  other  places,  it  is  evident  that  Winchester 
was  at  a  very  early  period  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  for  among  our 
most  ancient  literature  are  verses  allusive  to  them,  and  this  line — 

Testis  est  London  ratibus,  Wintonia  Baccho, 
is^  quoted  by  Twynne  (“De  Rebus  Albionicis,”  116)  in  proof  that 
Winton,  afterwards  named  by  the  Saxons  Winchester — that  is,  the 
City  of  Wine — was  so  called  because  there  was  the  best  vintage  in 
Britain. 


Another  old  monkish  verse  is — 

Quatuor  sunt  Eli®  ;  Lanterna,  Capella,  Marias  ; 

Et  Molendinuru,  nec  non  dans  Yinea  vinum. 

It  is  translated  thus  by  Rilph  Austen  :  — 

Four  things  of  Ely  town  much  spoken  are, 

The  leaden  Lanthorn,  Mary’s  Chapel  rare, 

The  mighty  Millhill  in  the  minster  field, 

And  fruitful  vineyards  which  sweet  wine  do  yield. 

Of  Canterbury  and  that  neighbourhood,  the  same  author  makes 
the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine’s  say  that  their  house  was  formerly  not 
destitute  of  Vines  ;  and  Somner  informs  us  that,  in  the  year  1285, 
both  that  abbey  and  the  priory  of  Canterbury  were  plentifully  furnished 
with  vineyards. 

At  Rochester  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  city  is 
now  called  the  Yine  ;  another  is  so  called  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent  ; 
this  also  is  the  name  of  the  seat  formerly  of  the  Barons  Sandes, 
in  Hampshire.  At  Hali  ng,  near  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  that 
see  had  tormerly  a  vineyard  ;  for  when  Edward  II.,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  was  at  Bockingfield,  Bishop  Hamson  sent  him 
thither,  as  Lambarde  tells  us,  ‘a  present  of  his  drinkes,”  “and  withal 
both  wine  and  Grapes  of  his  own  growth  in  the  vineyarde  at  Hailing.” 
Captain  Nicholas  Teke  of  Godington,  in  Great  Chart,  in  Kent,  “hath 
so  industriously  and  elegantly,”  says  Philipot,  “cultivated  and 
improved  English  Vines  tnat  the  wine,  pressed  and  exacted  out  of 
their  Grapes,  seems  not  only  to  parallel,  but  almost  to  outrival  that  of 
France.” 

Of  Sussex,  Lambarde  writes,  “  History  doth  mention  that  there 
was  about  that  time  (the  Norman  invasion)  great  store  of  Vines  at 
Santlac  (near  to  Battel).”  He  adds,  as  to  Berkshire,  “  the  like 
whereof  I  have  read  to  have  been  at  Windsor,  in  so  much  as  tithe  of 
them  hath  been  there  yielded  in  great  plenty,  which  giveth  me  to 
think  that  wine  hath  been  made  long  since  within  the  realm, 
although  in  our  memory  it  be  accounted  a  great  dainty  to  hear  ol.” 
He  further  observes  that  some  part  of  the  wine  was  spent  in  the 
king’s  household,  and  some  sold  for  the  king’s  profit. 

Domesday  Book  mentions  at  Rageneia,  in  Essex,  one  park  and  six 
arpennies  of  vineyard,  which,  if  it  takes  well,  yields  twenty  modii  of 
wine.  And  at  Ware,  a  park  and  six  arpennies  of  vineyard  very  lately 
planted.  We  hear  of  vineyards  also  in  Middlesex,  Cambridgeshire, 
at  Denny  Abbey,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  at  Dunstable,  and  at  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  in  the  engraved  plan  of  which  town  the  vineyard  of  the  abbey  is 
particularly  uoted.  Within  the  walls  of  the  City  of  London  there  is  a 
street  called  the  Vineyard  ;  and  others  in  the  liberties  and  suburbs, 
and  in  Westminster ;  there  are  also  the  Vineyards  of  Houndsditch  and 
Cold  bath  Fields. 

In  the  Journal  of  Works  at  Windsor,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
which  is  preserved  among  the  Exchequer  Records,  we  find  every 
operation  of  Vine  culture  detailed  by  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard  at 
Windsor  Castle,  from  planting,  grafting,  and  manuring,  till  the 
pressing  of  the  fruit,  the  making  and  repairing  of  the  casks,  and  the 
barrelling  of  the  wine.  The  superintendence  of  this  Windsor  vineyard 
was,  for  some  tim*,  entrusted  to  one  Etienne  de  Bordeaux,  who,  no 
doubt,  was  brought  over  from  Guienne. 

In  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Ely  is  the  following  register: — 


Exitus  Yineti .  2  15  3| 

Ditto  Vine®  . 10  12 

10  bushels  of  Grapes  from  the  vineyard . ■.  ...  0  7  6 

7  Dolia  Musti  from  the  vineyard,  12  Edward  II.  ...  15  1  0 

Wine  sold  for .  1  12  0 

Verjuice .  1  7  0 

For  Wine  out  of  this  vineyard  .  12  2 

For  Verjuice  from  thence  .  0  16  0 


No  wine,  but  v, rjuice  made,  9  Edward  IV.  Hence  it  appeals  plainly 
that,  at  Ely,  Grapies  would  sometimes  ripen,  and  the  convent  made 
wine  of  them  ;  and  when  they  did  not  they  converted  their  produce 
into  verjuice. 

In  Northamptonshire,  Martin,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  is  said  expressly,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  have 
planted  a  vineyard;  and  it  was  a  large  one.  Madox,  in  his  History  of 
the  Exchequer,  writes  that  the  sheriffs  of  Northamptonshire  and 
Leicestershire  were  allowed  in  their  account  for  the  livery  of  the 
King’s  vine-dresser,  at  Rockingham,  and  for  necessaries  for  the 
vineyard.  There  are  evidences  of  vineyards  still  farther  north,  as  at 
Darley  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Derby.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
the  neglect  of  vineyards  in  England  is  attributed  by  Twynne  in  part 
to  that  fondness  for  French  wine  which  then  came  upon  us.  In  this 
King’s  time,  about  the  year  1260,  a  dolium  (thirty-six  gallons)  of  the 
best  wine  could  be  bought  for  forty  shillings,  sometimes  for  two  marks, 
and  sometimes  for  twenty  shillings.  This  neglect  and  decrease  of 
vineyards  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  acquired 
possession  of  Guienne,  in  right  of  his  consort,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
and  the  encouragement  and  protection  given  to  the  wines  of  Guienne 
and  its  neighbouring  parts,  which  were  all  known  as  Gascony  wine,. 
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was  soon  evidenced  by  our  statutes  Thus,  by  27  Edward  III.,  cap.  5, 
it  was  made  felony  to  forestall  or  engross  this  wine,  or  even  to  have 
an  agent  in  Gascoyo,  before  “  the  common  time  of  vintage  passage;  ” 
so,  according  to  the  mistiken  policy  of  the  period,  private  energy  and 
enterprise  might  not  have  any  a  i vantage  in  purchasing  that  which 
was  so  generally  in  request.  From  the  cir  umstance  of  the  Vine 
being  so  much  more  cultivated  at  that  period  than  it  is  now,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  climate  of  this  country  must  at  that  time  have 
been  warmer  than  now;  but  a  little  consideration  of  the  taste  and 
habits  of  the  people  will  tend  to  dispel  that  which  has  now  become  a 
popular  error.  Verjuice  was  then  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  soups, 
sauces,  and  other  dishes  ;  and,  while  in  some  seasons  wine  of  ordinary 
-quality  might  be  made,  in  those  seasons  that  the  Grapes  did  not  ripen 
tney  at  least  furnished  verjuice,  if  they  did  not  wine.  That  the  wine 
made  at  that  time  was  of  inferior  quality  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  Henry  II.  acquired  possession  of  Guienne,  in  right  of  his 
consort,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  vineyards  in  this  country  began  to 
decrease,  and  wine  making  to  be  relinquished,  in  favour  of  the  superior 
produce  imported  from  Bordeaux. 

The  earliest  English  author  we  know  of  who  has  treated  on  the 
subject  of  gardening  is  Alexander  Necham,  mister  of  the  grammar 
school  of  St.  Alb  ins,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  afterwards 
abbot  of  Cirencester.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1157,  and  died  in 
1217.  His  work,  “  Da  Naturis  Rerum,”  of  which  there  are  two 
manu script  copies  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  is  a  collection 
of  treatises,  both  secular  and  theo’ogical,  many  of  which  relate  to 
gardening  subjects;  but  the  woik  bears  every  appearance  of  being,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  compilation  from  the  Roman  agricultural  writers,  for 
he  treats  of  many  plants  that  are  only  to  be  found  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  which  could  not  have  existed  iu  this  country  even  for  one  year. 
He  seems  to  have  had  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
inasmuch  as  he  notices  varieties  of  fruit  which  were  then  cultivated, 
as  the  St.  Regie  Pear  ;  and  he  also  enumerates  Appl-s,  Chestnuts, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  and  Figs  ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  mention 
Citrons,  Golden  Apples,  Oranges,  and  Pomegranates,  our  faith  fails 
us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  accept  his  narration  with  caution.  From 
him  we  learn  that  the  process  of  grafting  was  then,  as  now,  generally 
practised,  but  he  makes  little  mention  of  the  Vine. 


Fruit  and  Flowers  in  Queensland. 


Half  an  hour’s  stroll  in  the  grounds  of  the  Acclimatisation  Society 
at  Brisbane  will  bring  to  the  view  of  the  stranger  Strawberries, 
imported  from  England,  France,  the  United  States,  and  New 
.Z  aland,  growing  alongside  Pine-apples  which  have  come  from 
Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  Singapore,  and  many  plants  of  both 
Pmes  and  Strawberries,  the  whole  in  full  fruit.  English  and 
Himalayan  Blackberries,  just  through  with  their  spring  and  eaily 
summer  crop,  standing  within  a  stone  cast  of  Mangoes  from  Bombay 
and  Mauritius,  and  a  Custard-apple  from  Brazil,  all  promising  a 
satisfactory  harvest  for  the  coming  mid  and  late  summer.  Just  on 
the  margin  of  a  large  patch  of  tall  Sugarcanes,  consisting  mostly  of 
Bowen  Park,  West  Indian,  and  Demeraran  selected  seedlings,  can  bs 
seen  Rock  and  Musk  Melons,  maturing  on  the  same  strip  of  land  that 
ripened  Tomatoes  during  the  recent  mild  winter,  and  which  will 
probably  be  called  upon  again  directly  to  carry  an  early  winter  crop  or 
Cauliflowers. 

The  filling  of  one  section  of  the  grounds  is  suggestive  of  an 
extensive  itinerary,  as  here  are  flourishing  examples  of  Rhubarb  from 
Siberia,  English  Apples  and  French  Lavender,  Spanish  Chestnuts  and 
Italian  Olives,  a  Mulberry  from  Constantinople,  Smyrna  Figs,  Persian 
and  Soudanese  Date  Palms,  Henna  from  Egypt,  Coffee  and  Castor  Oil 
from  Arabia,  a  hedge  of  Kai  Apples  from  Cape  Colony  ;  Jackfruit  and 
Tamarinds,  Teak  and  the  Todlv  Palm  from  India ;  Cinnamon  from 
Ceylon,  and  many  East  Indian  representatives,  such  as  Ginger,  Croton 
oil,  patchouli,  nux  vomici,  and  Rice,  Arenga  saccharifera  from  the 
Philippines,  Litchees  and  Tea  from  China,  Central  Asian  Buckwheat 
and  Japanese  Cumquats.  Again  Persimmons,  California  Redwood, 
Rondeletia  and  Monstera  from  Mexico ;  Limes  from  Tahiti,  Taro  from 
the  South  Seas,  Central  Australian  Saltbush,  Flax  from  New  Zealand, 
Mate  from  Paraguay,  and  Green-heart  from  British  Guiana,  with  many 
plints  from  intervening  portions  of  South  America,  including  Cocaine, 
Tobacco,  Guavas,  and  Tapioca,  Granadillas,  Logwood,  Guttapercha, 
and  Mahogany  from  quite  tropical  and  Central  America,  Allspice  and 
Alligator  Pears  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Pecan  Nuts  from  Texas. 

A  flower  border  in  the  same  grounds  further  emphasises  the  lesson, 
for  in  it,  in  their  season,  can  be  seen  in  splendid  flower  Daisies  and 
Hibiscus,  Ranunculus  and  jFrangipangi,  Snowflakes  and  Ipomaea 
Horsfalliae,  Jonquils  and  Gardenias,  Larkspur  and  Poinsettias, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Wallflower,  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias, 
Freesias,  Chrysanthemums,  Hollyhocks,  and  English  Ivy,  along  with 


Azaleas,  various  Orchids,  Allamaudas,  Galsemiums,  and  the  Rangoon 
Creepers. 

Without  entering  the  shelter  of  glass  houses,  wherein  it  is  usual 
to  protect  plants  designed  for  the  tropical  North,  such  as  Cocos  and 
Vanilli,  and  pissing  the  packing  shed,  through  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  winter  time  such  plants  as  Cherries  and  other  stone  fruits  destined 
for  the  elevated  inland  portions  of  Southern  Queensland.  Should 
further  evidence  be  required  to  carry. conviction,  one  minute’s  longer 
stroll  over  a  sward  composed  mainly  of  tropical  Buffalo  Grass  and 
English  Clover,  will  take  the  visitor  to  a  pond,  within  which,  flankel 
on  one  side  by  Burmese  Bamboos,  and  on  the  other  by  a  Weeping 
Willow,  can  be  seen  growing  from  seeds  ripened  in  the  open  air,  and 
soon  now  to  be  in  full  bloom  together,  the  British  white  Water  Lily, 
culled  originally  in  a  tiny  Welsh  streamlet,  and  the  giant  Brazilian 
Victoria  Regia  from  the  mighty  Amazon.  All  these  are  included  in 
the  gardens  of  Queensland,  and  must  surely  tempt  many  of  us  at  home 
to  journey  to  this  luxuriant  Antipodean  land. — Scribe. 


Conifers. 


The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  most  magnificent  and  picturesque  of 
the  Conifers.  It  is  more  remarkable  for  the  enormous  expanse  and 
number  of  its  branches  than  for  its  height.  The  Cedar  is,  in  its 
appearance,  the  most  majestic  of  trees,  especially  when  it  stands  alone 
in  a  situation  worthy  of  it.  There  is  a  firmness  in  the  bark  and  a 
stability  in  the  trunk  in  the  mode  in  which  that  lays  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  form  of  the  branches  and  their  insertion  into  the 
trunk  not  found  in  any  other  Pine,  scarcely  in  any  other  tree  ;  indeed 
the  very  air  of  the  tree  impresses  one  with  the  idea  of  its  comparative 
immortality.  Tnis  tree  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  it.  Unfortunately  its  very  dense  habit 
makes  it  very  liable  to  injury  from  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Mauy  fine 
specimens  up  and  down  the  country  are  sally  disfigured  in  this  way. 

The  Cedar  seldom  yields  cones  before  it  is  forty,  and  sometimes  not 
before  it  is  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  it  is  not  until  the  tree  has 
produced  several  crops  that  the  seeds  can  be  depended  on  to  vegetate. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  Syria.  The  exact  date  of  introduction 
into  this  country  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  was  shortly 
after  1664,  There  is  a  variety  with  glaucous  foliage  named  argentea. 
Cedrus  atlantica,  the  Mount  Atlas  or  African  Cedar,  does  not  appear 
to  differ  much  from  Libani  in  its  young  state.  The  tree  is  somewhat 
stiffer,  the  branches  shorter,  and  the  leaves  are  also  shorter,  thicker, 
and  more  prickly.  It  is  also  of  more  erect  pyramidal  habit  than  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Cedrua  Deodara. 

Tne  Deodara  or  Indian  Cedar,  although  differing  in  habit,  presents 
no  essential  characters  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  eminent 
botanists,  ought  to  sep irate  it  from  C.  atlantica  and  C.  Libani. 
Indeed,  the  rauk  of  a  separate  genus  has  been  denied  to  them  by 
many  authorities.  The  Deodar  is  a  native  of  India,  and  in  the 
Himalayas  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  with  a  trunk  30  feet  in 
circumference.  The  leaves  are  either  solitary  or  tufted,  and  very 
numerous,  larger  than  those  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  of  a  dark 
bluish  green,  covered  with  a  light  glaucous  bloom,  as  are  the  young 
branches.  It  grows  more  rapid,  and  its  habit  is  more  symmetrical 
and  graceful  than  the  Lebanon  Cedar.  The  Deodar  is  quite  hardy, 
and  is  deservedly  a  universal  favourite.  For  ornamental  purposes  it 
grows  in  any  good  soil,  but  appears  to  thrive  best  in  sheltered 
positions.  It  may  be  pruned  into  shape  if  desirable  ;  if  injured  by  a 
severe  winter  or  other  causes,  a  new  leader  and  fresh  branchlets  are 
readily  formed.  The  pendulous  leader  of  the  Deodar  changes  its 
direction  every  year  ;  it  makes  a  complete  revolution  in  three  years, 
and  so  ascends  like  a  screw. 

The  wood  is  very  valuable,  and  much  prized  in  its  native  country. 
It  is  accounted  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  is  generally  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  ancient  temples.  It  is  also  used  in  building 
houses,  bridges,  and  in  other  ways,  and  is  very  strong  and  durable. 

Thuiopsis  dolabrata. 

This  is  the  Japanese  Thuya,  or  the  Hatchet-leaved  Arbor  Vitae.  Its 
habit  is  of  the  most  elegant  character,  and  its  foliage  is  so  nicely  cut 
aud  so  regularly  disposed,  that  it  looks  as  well  as  many  of  the  Club 
Mosses  that  are  cultivated  indoors.  As  an  ornamental  tree  it  takes  a 
high  rank ;  its  growth  is  at  first  rather  slow,  but  when  well  established 
in  a  suitable  soil  and  situation  it  makes  a  beautiful  tree.  In  its 
native  country  it  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet.  It  is  much 
thought  of  by  the  Japanese,  and  is  cultivated  by  them  in  pots. 
Thuiopsis  is  quite  hardy,  and  makes  a  good  vase  plant ;  it  bears 
pruning  well  and  makes  a  capital  bush,  and  in  this  form  is  suitable 
for  the  foreground  ot  the  shrubbery,  or  for  planting  on  banks  in 
company  with  common  Savin,  being  of  a  different  green. — PiNUS. 
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The  grower  for  exhibition  is  anxious  to  secure  and  partially 
develop  as  many  buds  as  possible  before  the  end  of  September,  knowing 
well  that  buds  retained  at  that  period,  ranging  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September,  will  give  him  blooms  which  not  only 
develop  at  the  right  time,  but  are  of  large  size  and  good  quality. 
Later  buds  may  be  secured,  acd  in  son  e  cases  they  will  produce  blooms 
of  a  satisfactory  character,  the  incurved,  reflexcd,  and  pompon  varieties 
especially,  as  these  may  have  the  teiminal  buds  selected,  gradually 
rubbing  out  others.  For  producing  a  display  of  blocm  lor  other 
purposes  than  exhibition,  the  retaining  of  spocial  crown  buds  is  not 
absolutely  essential.  Well-grown  plants  with  vigorous  roots  can 
furnish  admirably  coloured,  well  formed,  and  medium  sized  blooms 
from  terminal  buds,  and  it  will  l  e  found  that  at  this  period  numbers 
of  varieties  are  just  producing  the  buds  in  question. 

The  terminal  buds  appear  in  clusters  of  several,  and  the  largest 
only  is  the  best  to  retaiu.  The  reduction  of  the  side  buds  must, 
therefore,  be  commenced,  disposing  of  a  few  at  a  time  until  the  main 
bud  is  perfectly  alone,  when  it  will  have  the  chance  of  swelling  to  a 
good  size,  helped  by  generous  treatment  and  correct  watering.  In 
addition  to  the  removal  of  superfluous  buds,  side  shoots  which 
constantly  appear  must  be  rubbed  out.  Where  there  are  a  number 
of  growths  to  one  plant  provision  must  be  made  to  space  them  out 
separately,  as  the  admission  of  light  and  air  is  important  for  the 
welfare  of  the  foliage  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  When  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots  feeding  assists  the  plants  to  a  great  extent  in 
multiplying  the  active  fibres,  and  giving  the  nerded  stimulus  to  the 
swelling  and  development  ot  the  buds.  Almost  any  kind  of  animal 
manure  soaked  in  water,  and  the  liquid  given  in  a  weak  state  at  first, 
increasing  its  strength  later,  is  beneficial.  Soot  water  is  very  helpful, 
giving  tone  to  the  foliage  and  depth  of  colouring  to  the  flowers. 
Dustings  of  artificials  may  also  be  given  as  a  change  of  diet.  The 
various  preparations  adapted  chiefly  fcr  the  requirements  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  may  be  employed,  or  those  known  as  general  fertilisers 
can  with  safety  be  applied. 

Regularity  in  watering  is  as  important  as  the  application  of 
stimulants.  Allowing  the  plants  to  become  thoroughly  dry  does 
considerable  barm,  and  no  elaborate  preparation  can  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  moisture  as  given  by  the  needful  supplies  of  clear  water. 
Prior  to  feeding  with  manure  water  or  other  stimulant  it  is  requisite  to 
well  moisten  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  clear  water  before  giving  rich 
liquid  food.  A  slight  top-dressing  of  artificial  manure  mixed  with 
soil  is  favoured  by  some  growers,  but  room  must  be  left  in  the  pots  to 
receive  the  material,  afterwards  supply  moisture  with  a  rosed  can  so 
as  not  to  displace  the  dressing.  The  strongest  rooting  plants  require 
considerable  attention  in  the  supplying  of  water,  and  they  may  be 
fed  oftener  than  others  less  vigorous.  Plants  in  small  po:s,  too,  will 
take  more  frequent  supplies  both  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  as  the 
rootiDg  material  being  fully  occupied  with  roots  has  had  its  food 
abstracted  by  them,  therefore  the  frequent  supply  of  more  is  absolutely 
essentia],  in  order  to  maintain  the  plants  in  health  and  vigour  for 
carrying  out  their  mission  of  floweimg  freely  and  satisfactorily. 

Plants  in  an  active  condition  at  the  roots  and  6tocd  on  a  moist 
base  are  apt  to  root  through  into  the  ground  below.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  to  twist  the  plants  round  or  lift  them  up  to  prevent  this, 
especially  prior  to  housing,  as  the  sudden  detaching  of  roots  from  the 
base  if  they  had  rooted  well  into  the  soil  might  cause  an  undue  check. 
Most  cultivators  avoid  this  by  standing  their  plants  on  slates  or  boards 
from  the  first. — E.  D.  S. 

- ♦  -oo  »  t - - 

National  Centennial  Tree-planting. — With  a  view  to  mark  in 
a  special  manner  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  close  of  the 
longest  reign  on  reoord,  and  the  accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  to 
the  British  Throne,  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  Colwyn  Bay,  near  Liverpool, 
makes  an  excellent  and  timely  suggestion.  His  proposal  to  commemorate 
these  three  events  of  1901  is  that  all  county,  municipal,  urban,  and 
parish  councils  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  should  unite  to  beautify 
the  highways,  byways,  streets,  squares,  commons,  and  playgrounds  by 
planting  before  the  close  of  the  year  a  variety  of  suitable  trees  for  shade, 
and  to  render  more  attractive  as  the  years  roll  by  both  town  and  country. 
Mr.  Lever  expresses  the  opinion  that  eminent  men  and  women  should 
be  invited  to  undertake  the  planting  of  these  memorial  trees,  which 
might  be  signalised  by  public  ceremonial  in  each  county. 


flfagnolia  conspicua. 


The  inscription  beneath  the  illustration  of  this  most  beautiful 
subject  on  the  opposite  page  slates  that  it  was  grown  at  Wynlass 
Beck,  Windermere,  in  Westmoreland.  The  air  in  this  northern 
county  is  roft  and  mild,  which  explaius  the  exuberance  and  floriferous- 
ness,  so  far  north,  of  a  subject  that  is  generally  deemed  only  tractable 
when  treated  to  the  sunshine  and  the  mellow  breezes  of  our  southern 
lat’tudes.  We  present  the  subject  as  it  appears  in  Mr.  M^wson’s 
elaborate  “  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,"’  a  review  of  which  appears 
below.  The  illustration  is  one  of  a  large  number  that  a  e  included  in. 
this  delightful  and  practical  book  to  emphasise  the  use  of  certain 
subjects  in  conditions  suitable  to  them.  Of  course  there  are  numerous 
other  illustrations  of  a  purely  diagrammatical  and  practical  nature. 
Magnolia  conspicua,  M.  SoulaDgeana,  and  M.  Lence  are  three  useful 
species  for  training  as  climbers  against  walls.  Much  more  might  be 
done  to  introduce  Magnolias  to  our  gardens  ;  their  foliage  itself,  is 
handsomely  ornamental,  and  most  of  them  grow  with  comparative 
vigour. 

- <•••> - 

Book  Notice. 


“The  Art  aijd  Craft  of  Garden  faking.”* 

When  the  first  edition  of  “  The  Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making  ” 
appeared  a  year  ago  the  pages  of  our  Journal  accorded  this  handsome 
volume  a  full  measure  of  compliment  and  praise,  detailing  the  scope  of 
treatment  and  ability  exhibited  by  the  author,  while  special  attention 
was  directed  to  the  prodigality  and  careful  execution  of  the  useful 
illustrations  that  form  a  very  special  feature  of  this  work.  The  success 
which  we  hoped  would  attend  such  an  elaborate  and  able  publication 
has  been  attained,  and  only  pressure  of  other  duties  has  restrained  us 
from  the  sooner  noticing  the  advent  of  a  second  edition. 

The  author’s  principles  of  design  are  largely  such  as  have  been 
practised  since  the  time  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  later  on,  J.  Claudius 
Loudon.  Mr.  Mawson’s  rules  are  that  grounds  immediately  surrounding 
the  house  or  mansion  should  present  some  coherence  and  uniformity 
with  the  style  of  architecture  adopted.  Thus  for  Grecian  designs 
there  would  be  more  of  a  strictly  geometrical  plan  adopted  in  the 
making  of  the  contiguous  garden,  easing  off  the  formalism  by  degrees 
as  distance  was  measured  between  the  house  and  the  further  lying 
grounds.  In  houses  whose  outline  presents  rounded  curves,  the  freer 
gardenesque  design,  as  opposed  to  the  geometrically  formal,  could  be 
brought  right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  building,  because  there  would 
here  be  a  true  coherence  and  conformity.  Mr.  Mawson  has  not 
followed  the  older  school  of  garden  designers  in  every  principle, 
however.  His  good  sense  leads  him  to  deprecate  the  law  of  “  deceptive 
planting,”  which  was  that  perspective  was  obtained  by  a  system  of 
planting  trees  with  deep  toned  foliage  as  a  background  to  the  lightest 
tinted  trees  that  could  be  selected  for  foregrouud  employment.  Again, 
the  older  masters  practised  the  art  of  deceiving  one  as  to  the  apparent 
extent  of  gardens  and  grounds  when  these  happened  to  be  less  exten¬ 
sive  than  the  dignity  of  the  mansion  demanded.  Their  principle  was 
never  to  show  more  than  a  very  restricted  area  of  ground  in  any 
single  view.  By  certain  rules  in  planting  this  was  easily  managed,  and 
very  limited  domains  were  falsely  impressed  on  one  as  being  much 
more  extensive  than  they  really  were,  from  the  fact  that  the  designer’s 
art  had  prevented  any  view  of  the  grounds  as  a  whole  from  being 
apparent  in  one  comprehensive  survey. 

In  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  when  planting,  the  author  prefers 
masses  of  one  species  rather  than  a  great  mixture.  This  is  laudable 
when  woods  and  forests  are  the  subject  considered,  but  we  confess  a 
preference  to  as  many  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  space  will 
allow  in  the  shrubberies  and  kept  gronnds  ;  the  more  and  the  better 
they  are  the  greater  the  interest.  The  massing  system  is  perfectly 
correct  where  space  allows  one  to  carry  it  into  full  effect. 

•  The  opening  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  succinct  history  of 
garden  making,  old  and  new  ;  after  which,  in  rotation,  come  ohapters 
dealing  with  the  site  and  its  treatment,  fences,  gateways,  terraces, 
flower  gardens,  lawns,  walks,  drives,  the  position  of  greenhouses  and 
fruit  houses,  &c.,  together  with  the  erection  of  fountains,  and  the 
treatment  of  water  in  streams,  pools,  and  ponds.  The  subject  of 
planting  for  landscape  effect,  also  the  formal  arrangement  of  trees,  with 
chapters  on  kitchen  garden  and  orchards,  are  likewise  furnished. 
Numerous  samples  of  finished  garden  designs  are  provided,  and  quite  a 
host  of  plans,  sections,  and  sketched  details,  not  omitting  the  more 
elaborate  illustrations.  To  the  gardener  or  employer  seeking  for  advice 
or  ideas  on  the  making  or  altering  of  their  gardens  or  estates  we  recom¬ 
mend  Mr.  Mawson’s  book.  The  illustrations  upon  page  309  and  313, 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Mawson,  are  two  of  the  many  with  which  the 
work  abounds. 


*  “The -Art  and  Craft  of  Garden  Making,”  by  Thomas  H.  Mawson, 
London.  Published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn ;  and  Geo. 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  1901.  Price  21s. 
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Travelling  Glass  Houses. 

These  useful  inventions  have  long  been  turned  to  profitable  account 
by  market  growers,  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  as  yet  they  have  been 
but  little  used  in  private 
gardens.  I  cannot,  however, 
think  that  this  state  of  affairs 
will  long  continue,  seeing  the 
many  ways  in  which  ihey  may 
with  advantage  be  used.  Per¬ 
haps  one  drawback  to  their  use 
in  private  gardens  is  that  a 
long  strip  of  ground  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  which  to  grow  a 
succession  of  crops,  so  that 
each  may  receive  the  pro¬ 
tection  needed  at  a  certain 
stage  of  their  growth.  Such 
stripf  could  not  often  be  spared 
in  tke  kitchen  garden  proper, 
but  as  there  is  usually  an 
unenclosed  quarter  connected 
with  many  gardens  this  diffi¬ 
culty  should  be  easily  over¬ 
come. 

All  the  bouses  I  have  yet 
seen  have  beeu  wide  span- 
roofed,  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  others  from  12  to  15  feet 
in  width  should  not  be  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle. 

To  make  the  best  use  of  such 
houses  when  erected  a  regular 
system  of  cropping  must  of 
course  be  adopted,  so  that  as 
soon  as  one  crop  has  been 
cleared  another  growing  in  a 
division  near  it  has  reached 
that  stage  in  which  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  glass  is  beneficial. 

The  following  is  a  good  system 
which  answers  the  purpose 
admirably.  Let  us  suppose  a 
house  is  made  to  travel  over 
two  other  spaces  equal  in  size 
to  that  on  which  it  stands. 

Its  present  position  we  will 
call  No.  1.  This  can  now  be 
filled  with  October-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  lifted  from 
some  other  part  of  the  garden. 

No.  2  should  be  planted  with 
an  early  variety  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce,  and  No.  3  with 
Strawberries. 

So  soon  as  the  Chrysan¬ 
themums  have  been  cut  the 
house  is  moved  on  to  the 
quarter  planted  with  Lettuce, 
and  the  Chrysanthemum  stools 
should  be  covered  with  rough 
strawy  material  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  The  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  might  be  retained 
in  this  position  for  a  couple 
of  years,  or  the  usual  plan 
followed  of  growing  them  in 
other  quarters  throughout  the 
summer,  and  removing  them 
to  space  No.  1  in  late  Sep¬ 
tember.  When  the  Lettuce 
are  cleared  in  spring,  the 
space  they  occupied  should  be 
planted  with  Tomatoes,  which 
would  he  over  in  time  to  run 
the  house  back  to  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  quarter.  The  first 

year  the  Strawberries  would  perhaps  not  he  sufficiently  strong  to  pay 
for  covering,  but  the  following  year,  as  soon  as  the  Lettuce  were 
cleared,  if  the  house  is  run  over  the  Strawberry  quarter,  it  will 
protect  the  blossoms  from  fiost,  and  insure  earlier  crops  than  could  be 
obtained  without  such  protection. 


In  the  meantime  Tomatoes  could  bef  planted  on  the  Lettuce  quarter 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May,  and  would  get  established  by  the 
time  the  Strawberries  were  over  and  the  home  at  liberty  to  cover 
them  and  bring  them  on  more  quickly.  If  a  fourth  quarter  was  added, 
a  succe^sional  bed  of  Strawberries  might  with  advantage  be  planted 

on  it  next  year.  This  would 
have  outdoor  culture  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  would  be  in 
prime  bearing  condition  by  the 
time  the  earliest  planted  bed 
needed  removal. 

I  have  never  heard  of 
travelling  houses  being  uti¬ 
lised  for  Vine  growing,  but  it 
seems  to  me  they  would  be 
of  imrpense  service  where  early 
Grapes  are  grown.  I  suspect 
every  gardener  who  cuts  ripe 
Grapes  in  May  or  June  has 
often  lamented  the  fact  that 
the  house  in  which  they  are 
grown  can  be  turned  to  so 
little  profitable  use  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 
Now  why  should  we  not  train 
our  Vines  to  curved  trellises 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  as 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut, 
push  the  houses  forward  to 
cover  Tomatoes  previously 
planted  in  readiness,  or  after 
the  houses  been  moved,  plant 
them  with  Cucumbers  or 
Melons  ?  The  Vines  would  be 
all  the  better  for  the  exposure, 
and  the  houses  would  certainly 
be  better  employed  for  three 
months  than  they  usually  are 
at  present. 

To  some  \  'perhaps  the 
thought  may  occur  that  as 
early  Grapes  are  generally 
grown  in  lean-to  structures, 
there  may  bej  some  difficulty 
in  building  that  type  of  house 
for  “  travelling  ;  ”  but  I  have 
in  my  mind  a  clear  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  it  J  could 
be  done,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  the  firms  who  make  a 
speciality  of  building  “  travel¬ 
ling  ”  houses  do  not  confine 
their  plans  entirely  to  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  span-roofed  form. 
There  are,  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced,  great  opportunities  for 
the  extended  use  of  movable 
glass  houses  in  both  market 
and  private  gardens,  and 
perhaps  we  may  live  to  see 
them  largely  employed  for 
hardy  fruit  culture,  as  the 
same  house  could  be  used  ti 
cover  a  breadth  of  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Apples  during 
the  critical  time  of  flowering, 
and  would  then  be  available 
for  growing  other  crops  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. — 
M IDLANDER. 
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ICC.  Distribution  of 
Surplus  Plants. — By  order 
of  the  Parks  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  a  dis¬ 
tribution  of  surplus  plants  in 
the  parks  and  open  spaces 
under  their  control  will 
take  place  as  follows  : — Sydenham  Wells  Park,  October  15th  ;  Brockwell, 
Dulwich,  and  Deptford  Parks,  October  16th ;  Myatt’s  Fields,  October 
16:h;  Ravenscourt  and  Clissold  Parks,  October  18th;  Royal  Victoria 
Gardens,  North  Woolwich,  October  22nd ;  Southwark  Park,  Ootober 
23rd  :  and  Waterlow  Park,  October  24th. 
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Weather  In  Xondon. —  The  winter  fogs  have  already  been 
experienced ;  both  on  Sunday  morning  and  Monday  morning  the 
atmosphere,  more  especially  in  certain  districts,  was  thick  and  damp 
from  fog.  Saturday  was  a  delightful  day,  and,  while  most  of  the  days 
have  been  very  mild  in  the  afternoon,  the  evenings  have  been  clear  and 
chill.  Frost  might  be  recorded  on  any  evening  in  such  weather. 
Unexpectedly,  rain  fell  heavily  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Curator  of  Washington  Botanic  Carden  In  Scotland. — Mr. 

W.  R.  Smith  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Washington,  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carnegie  at  Skibo  Castle,  N.B.  Mr.  Smith  will  greatly  enjoy  Skibo, 
where  many  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  trees  in  and  about  the  park  are 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Robert  Burns  library, 
now  offered  for  sale  by  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Craibe-Angus  of  Glasgow,  at 
the  price  of  15,000  dols.,  is  to  be  purchased  by  Mr.  Smith  by  direction 
of  Mr.  Carnegie.  The  library  will  become  the  personal  property  of 
Mr.  Smith  during  his  lifetime,  and  will  afterward  go  to  the  Carnegie 
Library  in  Pittsburg. 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  Seven 
hundred  and  sixty  new  Fellows  have  been  elected  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  As  each,  at 
the  least,  pay  1  guinea,  the  total  must  swell  the  general  revenue  of  the 
society’s  exchequer  to  a  degree  that  must  especially  please  the  Council 
the  secretary,  and  the  other  officials,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Fellows 
themselves.  Gardeners  would  do  well  to  subscribe  their  guinea,  if 
only  for  the  benefit  they  would  receive  by  obtaining  a  free  copy  of  each 
of  the  society’s  journals.  We  can  hand  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  reader  of  our  paper  who  would  care  to  become  a  Fellow  to  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Is  it  True  ?— We  can  scarcely  believe  that  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  Y.M.H., 
the  specialist  in  Daffodils,  and  able  judge  of  Irises,  should  have  been 
hoaxed,  as  it  would  seem  he  has.  Last  year  the  American  and  the 
British  horticultural  journals  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Barr  in 
respect  of  a  new  German  Iris  named  “  Painted  Lady.”  It  was  described 
as  possessing  colours  so  wonderful  that  everyone  stood  impatient  to 
hear  more  of  this  anomaly,  or  see  it.  A  great  number  of  growers 
have,  indeed,  written  to  Australia  for  further  facts,  and  here  is  the 
sequel,  as  proved  by  an  Australian  letter  to  an  American  : — “It’s  very 
laughable  about  the  scarlet  Iris,  as  from  inquiries  made  I  find  this  fine 
specimen  written  about  was  doctored  by  dipping  a  white  Iris  in  red 
ink.  Yon  are  not  the  only  one  in  the  U.S.  who  has  written  for  the 
plant.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  more  satisfaction.” 

Sweet  Peas  in  America.— Rev.  W.  T.  Hutchins,  the  special 
authority  on  Sweet  Peas  in  America,  and  who  represented  that 
continent  at  our  Bicentenary  Celebration  last  year,  writes  despairingly 
of  the  failing  interest  in  Sweet  Peas  in  his  land.  Quite  extraneous 
to  this  part  of  the  subjeot,  however,  Mr.  S.  B.  Dicks,  an  English 
enthusiast,  instances  a  case  of  duplicity  among  certain  varieties.  He 
wrote  the  following  to  “  The  Florists’  Exchange”:— “  About  1896  Cooper, 
Taber  &  Co.  imported  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  grower  in  California 
some  Emily  Henderson  Sweet  Peas.  A  market  grower  having  proved 
these  to  be  pure  stock,  they  were  sent  to  growers  in  two  different 
parts  of  Europe,  many  miles  distant  from  each  other,  to  be  used  as 
stock  seed,  an  early  crop  being  required.  I  personally  inspected  both 
fields,  and  found  them  so  perfectly  pure  and  true  that  I  requested 
each  grower  to  reserve  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  be  used  for  stock  seed 
for  the  following  year.  There  was  no  other  variety  growing  within 
miles  of  these  two  fields,  but  to  my  great  surprise,  when  paying  my 
annual  visit  of  inspection  the  next  year  I  found  in  one  case  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  of  Blanche  Ferry  and  the  old  purple,  and  in  the  other 
case  from  20  to  25  per  oent.  of  the  same  varieties.  4  A  careful 
examination  of  the  stock  seed  which  had  been  used  revealed  the  faot 
that  many  of  the  peas  were  almost  black  in  colour,  although  the  seed 
originally  received  from  California  was  of  the  true  dull  brown  tint. 
In  regard  to  the  soil  in  which  they  were  grown,  one  field  was  a 
marshy  limestone,  and  the  other  a  strong,  heavy  loam  ;  the  latter 
produced  the  fewest  rogues. — S.  B.  Dicks.” 


Coming:  Chrysanthemum  Shows. — A  long  list  of  fixtures  is 
published  in  our  advertisement  pages. 

Fungus  Foray. — On  Saturday  next,  October  5tb,  the  South 
London  Entomological  Society  has  arranged  for  a  “  foray  ”  to 
Oxshott,  led  by  Mr.  W.  Step  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas. 

Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show. — The  entries  for  this  show  close 
to-day,  Thursday,  October  3rd.  We  did  not  receive  the  official  notice 
of  this  until  we  had  published  last  week.  On  each  day  of  the  show, 
Fellows,  on  showing  their  tiokets  at  the  turnstile,  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Palace  free. 

The  Potato  Crop. — On  Monday  the  work  of  getting  in  the  Potato 
crop  commenced  in  earnest  in  the  Fen  districts.  Labour  is  scarce 
and  women  are  receiving  2s.  6d.  a  day.  Many  children  are  employed, 
and  throughout  the  Fens  the  sohools  are  closed  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  this  season  of  the  year  in  order  that  the  children  may  help  in  the 
fields.  Owing  to  cold  nights  and  fogs  there  is  a  good  deal  of  blight,  and 
the  price  of  Potatoes  is  likely  to  rise  10s.  a  ton. 

IWtr.  G.  Fennell. — Many  friends  of  Mr.  George  Fennell,  who  for 
the  past  thirty  years  has  had  charge  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Fairlawn,  Tonbridge,  the  residence  of  W.  M.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  will  learn 
with  regret  that  he  has  just  retired  from  that  important  post.  Those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Fairlawn  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  made  aware  of  the  many  extensive  additions  and 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements  he  initiated  and  carried 
through  in  the  most  successful  manner.  Fairlawn  is  a  place  of  great 
horticultural  and  historical  interest,  and  well  repays  a  visit.  The 
good  wishes  of  hundreds  of  friends  will  follow  Mr.  Fennell  into  his 
retirement. 

Our  Fruit  Humber. — Our  next  issue  will  be  specially  devoted  to 
articles  on  fruit  and  fruit  culture,  with  an  increased  number  of  illus¬ 
trations.  Besides  a  selection  of  Apple  and  other  figures,  there  will  be  a 
central  illustration  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  together  with  a 
short  sketch  of  bis  career,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  weloomely  aocepted, 
the  more  so  in  view  of  the  great  exhibition  of  British  grown  fruit 
within  the  Crystal  Palace,  which  building  owes  its  presence  and  design 
to  the  remarkable  Paxton,  whose  first  Crystal  Palace  was  erected  just 
fifty  years  ago.  Illustrations  of  a  useful  and  thoroughly  practical 
nature  will  not  be  wanting,  so  far  as  space  allows,  and  we  trust  our  efforts 
may  meet  with  amicable  recognition. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening:  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  and  Societies  are  kindly  requested  to  send  address 
and  title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Directory,” 
which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  December.  We  would  also  feel 
obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their  addresses  since  the 
last  publication  by  their  sending  us  notice  of  the  change.  Gardeners  or 
friends  who  know  of  changes  in  their  neighbourhood  might  likewise 
assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Directory  ”  has  beoome  the  recognised 
reliable  publication  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nursery, 
men,  seedsmen,  curators,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour 
yearly  to  make  this  directory  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

Variorum.  —  Supporters  of  the  “  Garden  City  ”  scheme  and 
members  of  the  Garden  City  Association  opened  their  conference  in 
Birmingham  last  week  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Ralph  Neville,  K.C. 
The  chairman  deolared  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  our  large  towns 
were  incompatible  with  a  healthy  life,  and  with  physioal  degradation 
proceeding  apace  nothing  could  under  existing  circumstances  prevent 
the  ultimate  decadence  and  destruction  of  the  race.  “  More  air  and 
less  alcohol,”  he  suggested,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  association.  *  * 
A  three  days’  sale  of  forest  trees  was  held  last  week  at  Milton,  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  “  knocked  down  ”  the  lots 
being  Mr.  John  Oaks  Asb,  a  well  known  local  auctioneer.  *  *  The 
Agricultural  Society  of  the  Medoc  has  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
the  best  cultivated  vineyards  in  the  claret  districts  to  W.  &  A.  Gilbey 
for  their  estate  of  Chateau  Loudenne.  *  *  This  year’s  Potato  crop  in 
Ireland  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  that  country  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  *  *  The  distinction  of  being  the  smallest  tree  belongs  to 
the  Greenland  Birch.  Its  height  is  less  than  3  inches,  yet  it  covers  a 
radius  of  2  or  3  feet.  ®  *  Mr.  Bromley,  of  Botnsfleming,  has  in  his 

garden  two  Apple  trees  in  full  blossom — aRibston  Pippin  and  Blenheim 
Orange. 
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Strawberries  in  October. — On  Wednesday  morning  a  basket  of 
second  crop  white  Strawberries  of  the  variety  King  of  the  Earlies  was 
received  by  a  West  End  fruiterer  from  a  grower  in  the  Harrow  district. 
Tae  fruit  was  of  fair  size  and  quality. 

“Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening.” — Parc  5,  price  7d.  nett,  of 
the  above  has  been  issued.  Double  tuberous  Begonia  flowers  are  the 
subject  of  the  coloured  frontispiece. 

Currants  In  Kent  on  September  19th. — A  fine  sample  of 
White  Currants,  perfectly  developed  and  ripe,  were  picked  on  Thursday ; 
September  19ch,  from  a  bush  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Frank  Sutton, 
Harrietsham.  Such  a  perfect  sample  of  White  Currants  is  a  rarity  in 
Kent  so  late  iu  the  year.  At  .Kennington  ripe  Cherries  of  the 
Bigarreau  variety  were  gathered  last  week. 

X>egal  Notes  :  An  Orchid  Fancier’s  Bankruptcy. — At  the 

Leeds  Bankruptcy  Court  on  September  24th,  before  the  Registrar  (Mr. 
Thomas  Marshall),  James  Horatio  Rand,  provision  merchant  and 
commission  agent,  of  Cliffe  Lane,  Baildon,  appeared  for  his  adjourned 
public  examination.  The  gross  liabilities  were  returned  at  £8807  Is.  81., 
of  which  £4932  Is.  8d.,  was  unsecured,  while  the  available  assets  were 
put  down  at  £176  12s.  4d.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £4755  9s.  4d.  The 
debtor  attributed  his  failure  to  “  depreciation  in  value  of  property, 
money  expended  thereon  for  greenhouses  and  improvements,  bank 
oharges,  and  property  being  unlet.”  He  stated  that  he  had  Bpent  at 
least  £2000  on  Orohids  and  other  plants  which  had  sold  for  £40.  He 
had  sent  oui  to  continental  firms  a  printed  description  of  his  house 
and  grounds  at  Baildon,  which  he  stated  was  reprinted  from  a  flower 
show  catalogue.  The  examination  was  further  adjourned. 

Death  of  Sir  Grenville  Smyth — This  wealthy  landowner,  so  well 
known  in  Somerset,  died  on  Saturday  last,  at  Ashton  Court,  Long 
Ashton,  his  principal  residence.  The  deceased  will  be  missed  sorely, 
although  his  frequent  absenoe  from  home  and  his  retiring  disposition 
made  him  by  no  means  a  familiar  figure  in  local  society.  His  tenantry, 
oottagers,  and  those  em  ployed  on  the  estates  held  him  in  great  respect. 
Quiet  and  unostentatious,  he  nevertheless  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  those  who  were  in  any  way  associated  with  him,  and  that  he 
wis  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  was  shown  by  the 
ever  ungrudging  responses  he  made  when  occasions  presented  them¬ 
selves.  A  holding  of  the  Smyth  estates  always  elicited  many  appli¬ 
cations  from  farmers  desirous  of  joining  the  tenantry.  According  to 
the  “  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,”  Sir  Grenville  has  tenanted  Thurso 
Castle,  Caithness,  for  the  first  time  this  year.  At  different  times  he 
had  rented  Erohless  Castle,  Inverness-shire;  Ardross  Castle,  Ross- 
shire,  and  one  year  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  domain,  Brodick  Castle,  Isle 
of  Arran.  The  funeral,  as  matters  now  stand,  is  fixed  for  Saturday  next, 
at  three  o’clock,  at  Long  Ashton  Church. 

Wood  Paving  In  London. — Since  our  announcement  of  the  state, 
of  affairs  existing  in  the  Corporation  of  Westminster,  London,  in  relation 
to  the  wood  paving  of  the  streets  there,  on  page  2S8  last  week,  matters 
have  more  fully  ripened.  The  “  Morning  Post”  of  yesterday  (Wed¬ 
nesday)  devoted  three  columns  to  a  thorough  statement  of  the  case ; 
it  had  also  a  leader  on  the  subject.  We  cannot  allude  further  to  the 
matter  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  point  out  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  where  ample  information  may  be  obtained.  Summarised,  the 
case  is  that  “  the  Westminster  Council  invited  tenders  for  the  paving 
of  certain  thoroughfares  in  their  extensive  district.  Several  firms  of 
unimpeachable  repute  competed,  and  were  rejected,  amongst  them 
being  the  firm  which  bad  contracted  at  the  lowest  price.  Two  contracts 
were  accepted — namely,  Mr.  Alcott’s  tender  to  pave  the  Strand  and 
other  streets  with  the  South  American  red  gum  wood,  and  the  tender 
of  the  Improved  Wood  Paving  Company  to  lay  down  its  8-inch  blocks  in 
Piccadilly,  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Broad  Sanctuary.  In  Mr. 
Aloott’s  oase  the  allegation  is  that  corruption  and  favouritism  existed  ; 
against  the  Wood  Paving  Company  it  is  alleged  that  their  contract 
departed  in  two  important  particulars  from  the  specification  of  the 
Council,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  competitors  were  required  to  comply 
with  it.  The  next  few  days  are  likely  to  Bee  some  important  develop¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  management  of  the  London 
streets  will,  we  trust,  be  raised.  Meanwhile  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
with  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Westminster  in  face  of  the  charges 
brought  against  them.  Red  gum  is  a  South  American  wood  (P),  and 
the  improved  wood  paving  is  a  Baltio  product,  whereas  the  Jarrah 
(Eucalyptus  marginata)  and  Karri  (Eucalyptus  versicolor)  blocks  are 
hewn  from  Australian  forests.” 


“  The  Gardener’s  Assistant.” — By"dwelling  too  conscientiously 
on  some  phases  of  the  latest  volume  of  the  above,  in  our  review  on 
page  284  last  week,  we  entirely  omitted  to  mention  that  volume  iv. 
contains  three  splendid  full  page  coloured  plates,  illustrating  meritorious 
new  and  old  varieties  of  (1)  Apples,  (2)  Pears,  and  (3)jPlums. 

Disposal  of  Fruit  Grown  In  Ravenscourt’|Park. — In  a 

kindly  letter  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Gingell  states  that  our|" correspondent 
was  wrong  in  surmising  that  the  fruit  grownjin  tie  orchard  at  Ravens- 
court  Park  is  disposed  of  by  auction.  It  is  given  away  to  public 
institutions,  hospitals,  &o.,  a  piece  of  information  which  we  are  most 
pleased  to  hear. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— The  office  of  president 
of  this  society,  vacant  by  the  death,  early  in  the  year,  of  Sir  Edwin 
Saunders,  has  been  accepted,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  committee, 
by  Sir  A.  K.  Rollitt ,  M.P.,  who  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  take  the 
chair  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  society  to  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Wednesday,  November  27tb. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. — From  the)  hon.  secretary, 
Miss  E.  Sieveking,  we  reoeive  a  few  particulars  of  recent  successes 
scored  for  the  above  college  by  stu  dents  of  it.  These(show  that  there 
is  “  quality  ”  lying  ready  for  use  at  this  Kent  establishment.  Besides 
the  award  of  a  silver  Knightian  medabfor  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit 
staged  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  latest  meeting,  other 
scholarship  prizes  have  been  added  to  previous  lists.  A  National 
Scholarship  for  three  years,  a  great  distinction  secured  by  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
student;  Science  Scholarships  from  the  Board  of  Education,  by  Miss 
Draper  and  Miss  Shore.  Twenty-four  students  were  recently  examined 
in  Bee-keeping,  and  having  passed,  are  now  experts.  Mr.  Broughton 
Carr  pronounced  this  “  a  record  examination.” 

Damsons  at  Dess  than  Two  Shillings  per  Cwt. — The  poor  of 
the  large  towns  will  envy  the  good  fortune  of  the  Salopians  in  being 
able  to  obtain  good  fruit  at  trifling  cost.  We  have  to  fall  back  on  the 
proverbial  “  oldest  inhabitant”  to  remember  the  time  when  there  were 
so  many  Damsons  in  the  county  as  there  are  this  season,  and  on 
Wednesday  Market  Drayton  streets  were  blocked  by  the  lorries  and 
other  vehicles  which  brought  the  spoils  of  the  orohard  into  the  little 
town.  So  it  has  been  in  other  parts  of  Shropshire.  The  market,  for 
an  hour,  asked  2s.  for  30  lbs.  of  Damsons,  but  that  giddy  price  did  not 
long  prevail,  and  before  the  day  closed  the  quantity  oould  be  had  for 
sixpence. 

Sussex  Weather. — The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards 
Heath,  for  September  was  1’78  inch,  being  0  99  inch  below  the  average. 
Total  for  the  nine  months  15’90  inches,  as  against  21T1  inches  the 
average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0’65  inch  on  the  16th.  Rain  fell  on  nine 
days.  The  maximum  temperature  was  75°  on  the  8th,  the  minimum 
38°  on  the  16th ;  mean  maximum  65'06°,  mean  minimum  48’25° ;  mean 
temperature  57’65°,  which  is  0’67°  above  the  average.  An  inch  of 
rain  on  the  16th  and  17th,  followed  by  dull  days  and  more  showers 
on  the  20th  and  21st,  has  fairly  moistened  the  soil,  and  winter 
vegetables  are  much  improved.  Fruit  trees  will  also  have  a  better 
chance  of  making  up  their  fruit  buds  than  last  year,  for  there  is  now 
more  moisture  in  the  soil  than  there  was  at  the  end  of  October 
last  year. — R.  I. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. — Taken  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Damp  misty  mornings  and  fine  days  have  prevailed  during  the  past 


week. 
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Liliuins  for  Pots. 


Speaking  broadly,  the  chief  requirements  to  successful  pot  culture 
in  almost  all  cases,  and  with  almost  all  species  are — 1,  Sweet,  fresh, 
clean  soil  ;  2,  Liberal  watering ;  3,  Plenty  of  pot  room  ;  4,  Good 
drainage;  and  5,  Broken  sunshine  without  obscuring  light. 

Lilium  lancifolium. — This  estimable  species  has  given  us  many 
good  forms,  all  of  which  very  easily  adapt  themselves  to  pot  culture, 
and  are  consequently  grown  by  the  thousand,  both  for  supplying  the 
market  with  cut  flowers  and  for  room  and  conservatory  decoration. 
The  forms  vary  from  the  purest  white  of  Ivraetzeri  to’deep  crimson  of 
Melpomene,  and  although  I  do  not  think  the  yellow  Henryi  strictly  a 
form,  yet  it  is  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  this  purpose  may,  I  think,  be  called  a  yellow  lancifolium, 
giving  thus  a  new  colour  to  this  group. 

The  soil  most  suited  to  their  culture  is  good  maiden  loam  mixed 
with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  a  sprinkling  of  sharp  silver  sand.  The 
pots  should  be  well  crocked  to  insure  perfect  drainage,  over  these  a 
layer  of  quite  decayed  manure  may  be  laid,  with  a  piece  or  two  of 
charcoal.  For  single  bulbs  use  7-inch  pots,  fill  with  mould  up  to  a 
third  of  the  depth,  place  the  bulb  on  this,  having  shaken  a  handful  of 
coarse  silver  sand  immediately  round  it,  and  fill  up  until  the  v<  ry  points 
of  the  scales  can  just  be  seen,  when  no  more  should  be  added  until 
the  plant  requires  it — that  is  after  having  made  surface  roots  and  a 
sufficient  growth  of  stem  to  be  well  out  of  the  pot.  Three  bulbs  may 
be  used  for  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots.  Immediately  they  are  so  potted 
stand  in  a  cool  frame  or  similar  situation,  taking  care  the  sun’s  rays 
do  not  heat  the  pets,  cover  deeply  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  similar 
material,  and  if  the  soil  was  rather  dry,  and  the  pots  new. 
give  one  good  watering,  and  no  more  until  growth  is  established^  If 
the  soil  was  fairly  moisr,  and  the  pots  older,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  water  until  the  bulbs  have  well  started. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  found  to  be  pushing  through  their 
covering,  take  them  out  as  they  require,  and  stand  in  some  open 
light  place,  being  partially  screened  from  the  hottest  of  the  bun's 
rays  ;  fill  up  the  pots  with  a  similar  compost  as  used  in  potting,  to 
which  might  be  added  a  very  little  well-decayed  manure — from  the 
dairy  farmyard  preferred — leaving  space  for  watering  of  course,  and 
increase  the  water  as  the  plants  require  it.  Weak  liquid  manure  may 
be  added,  if  carefully  done,  when  the  flower  buds  have  appeared,  to 
give  the  final  touch  as  it  were  ;  this  last  adds  greatly  to  the  brilliancy 
of  colour  and  glossiness  of  foliage.  L.  longiflorum  in  several  forms  also 
forms  a  good  pot  subject ;  they  all  enjoy  eoil  of  firm  texture,  and  may 
be  made  somewhat  richer  than  the  above,  otherwise  the  same  compost 
is  admirable  When  the  pots  are  quite  filled  with  roofs  L.  longiflorum 
may  be  brought  into  a  greenhouse,  or  if  during  cold  weather  may  be 
forced  in  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  if  required. 

No  Lily  pays  better  for  liberal  treatment  than  the  forms  of  longi¬ 
florum.  The  well  known  L.  Harrisi  is  a  variety  evolved  by  selection 
and  careful  cultivation  in  Bermuda  as  to  become  distinct,  inasmuch 
as  it  more  easily  adapts  itself  to  forcing  and  pot  culture  generally, 
and  produces  a  greater  abundance  of  flowers.  For  florists  it  is 
particularly  valuable,  flowering  at  a  different  time  from  the  type 
imported  from  Japan  or  China.  Where  effect  is  required,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  large  conservatory,  the  variety  giganteum  would  be  the 
best  for  the  purpose ;  attaining  the  height  of  5  feet,  and  clothed  to  the 
pot  with  foliage  of  great  texture  and  of  a  rich  dark  green,  their  spotless 
trumpet  shaped  flowers  are,  indeed,  imposing. 

L.  auratum. — Good  forms  of  this — probably  the  noblest  of  all  the 
family — are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  favourites  for  pot  culture.  They, 
however,  require  a  little  more  careful  watching — a  few  more  of  those 
little  nameless  attentions,  which  in  themselves  are  next  to  nothing,  but 
in  the  aggregate  make  all  the  difference  between  first  rate  and  second 
rate. 

A  good  system  of  culture  would  be  very  similar  to  that  recom¬ 
mended  for  L.  lancifolium,  with  a  few  additions,  and  above  all  closer 
touch  with  the  plants.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  three  parts 
fat  fibrous  loam  and  two  parts  sweet  fibrous  peat,  with  a  handful  of 
decayed  leaf  mould  and  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Arrange  drainage, 
charcoal,  &c.,  as  recommended  for  previous  species;  give  plenty  of 
pot  room  and  be  very  carelul  in  filling  up  to  cover  the  surface  roots  ; 
afford  plenty  of  water  when  in  full  growth,  but  avoid  most  carefully 
any  appearance  of  stagnation,  and  never  allow  the  points,  the  feeding 
parts,  of  the  roots  to  be  injured  oy  too  hot  sunshine  or  drought. 
When  placed  outside,  after  coming  out  of  the  frame,,  carefully  stake 
and  secure  from  wind,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  their  being 
swamped  by  storms.  When  the  buds  are  well  developed,  bring  into 
the  conservatory  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  moving  them  afterwards. 
A  little  weak  liquid  manure  may  then  be  afforded,  little  and  often 
rather  than  an  overdose  to  commence.  After  they  have  finished 


flowering  and  are  no  longer  ornamental  in  the  conservatory,  have  them 
carefully  stood  out  in  some  out-of-the-way  part,  where,  however,  they 
still  can  receive  moderate  quantities  of  water,  which  should  be 
diminished  as  the  plant  ripens  its  foliage. 

When  quite  dormant  still  never  allow  the  soil  to  become  parched, 
if  it  does  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  next  season’s  flowering.  Where 
it  is  proposed  to  grow  Lilies  in  any  quantities  a  space  should  always 
be  held  in  reserve  for  dormant  roots  stored  away  in  the  pots  and  soil 
in  which  they  have  been  grown.  When  the  time  comes  for  starting 
them  again  they  should  be  carefully  shaken  out,  keeping  intact  all  the 
fibrous  roots  which  still  remain  alive,  take  out  any  deciyed  or  injured 
scales,  and  dress  the  space  and  wound  with  charcoal  dust,  or  if  fungus 
is  observed  with  sulphur.  When  imported  bulbs  are  used  for  the  first 
time  after  arrival  carefully  look  them  over,  trim  and  dress  as  described, 
and  if  large  made-up  pots  are  required,  say  three  or  four,  according  to 
size  of  bulb,  in  a  12-inch  pot,  start  them  in  damp  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
placing  all  of  one  degree  of  growth  together,  care  being  used  not  to 
injure  the  rootlets,  which  are  then  about  an  inch  long.  Do  not  press 
the  soil  down  too  firmly,  and  fill  up  as  recommended  above  as  the 
surface  roots  require  it,  never  allowing  these  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sun’s  rays. 

The  best  forms  of  L.  auratum  are  p’atyphyllum  Crimson  King, 
virginale,  rubro-vittatum,  and  cruentum.  Imported  bulbs  are  very 
variable,  some  flowers  being  composed  of  mere  shreds,  whilst  others 
are  broad  and  nearly  flat.  Some  are  nearly  pure  white,  whilst  others 
have  a  very  broad  rich  bind  in  the  centre  of  each  segment,  or, 
as  in  cruentum  and  rubro-vittatum,  crimson  bands  and  spots. — 
E.  Ladhams. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Carries  under  Glass. 


A  structure  devoted  to  Cherries  is  not  common,  but  no  fruit  is 
more  useful  in  the  spring.  The  house  should  be  light,  well  ventilated 
top  and  bottom,  and  efficiently  heated ;  no  other  is  suitable  for 
Cherries.  A  lean-t'o  or  three-quarter  span,  facing  south,  is  most  suitable 
for  early  forcing  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  April,  and  a  span-roof  with  the 
ends  north  and  south  for  affording  Cherries  in  May  and  June.  The 
trees  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  fixed  12  inches  from  the  glass,  border 
inside,  and  not  made  all  at  once.  A  4  to  6  feet  width  of  border, 
according  to  the  size  of  trees,  is  sufficient  to  commence  with,  draining 
it  with  rubble  9  inohes  deep,  and  on  that  a  3-inch  thickness  of  old 
mortar  rubbish. 

From  20  to  24  inches  depth  of  soil  is  ample,  allowance  being  made 
for  Betting.  Good  turfy  loam,  preferably  rather  strong,  with  one-fifth 
of  lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building,  and  a  sixth  of  road  scrapings, 
form  a  suitable  compost.  The  trees  may  be  planted  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  fall.  Those  trained  to  walls  four  to  six  years,  and  in  a  fruitful 
healthy  state,  also  recently  lifted  so  as  to  bear  removal  safely  and 
without  check,  are  the  most  suitable.  The  border  being  put  together 
compactly,  and  the  trees  firmly  planted,  following  with  a  good  watering, 
and  mulching  with  a  little  short  stable  manure,  will  give  a  fair  crop  the 
first  season.  The  most  suitable  varieties  are  Belle  d’Orleans,  Early 
Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  and  Black  Tartarian.  The  roof-lights  should 
be  taken  eff,  and  remain  so  till  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

Cherries  in  Pots  :  Varieties. 

Cherries  are  readily  forced  in  pots,  and  give  a  long  succession  of 
fruit.  The  house  must  be  heated  for  forcing,  or  it  may  be  a  cool  one, 
in  each  case  well  ventilated,  and  as  the  trees  ripen  their  crops  and  are 
cleared  of  them  they  may  be  placed  outdoors.  The  trees  should  be 
secured  at  once,  and  if  they  require  a  shift  into  larger  pots  attend  to  it 
without  delay,  disentangling  the  roots  at  the  sideB  of  the  ball,  and 
cutting  back  any  straggling  and  thick  ones.  Provide  good  drainage, 
and  ram  the  soil  firmly.  Trees  that  are  in  as  large  pots  as  desired 
need  only  have  the  drainage  rectified  and  the  surface  dressed;  or  the 
drainage  may  be  cleared  away,  a  few  inches  from  the  base  removed,  the 
roots  shortened  back,  and  fresh  soil  given  as  advised  for  borders,  with  a 
fifth  of  well. decayed  manure,  removing  also  the  loose  surface  material, 
and  supplying  rich  compost. 

For  forcing  in  pots,  Belle  d’Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  Empress  Eugenie 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle,  Governor  Wood,  Black 
Tartarian,  Elton,  and  Mammoth  are  good.  For  a  cool  house,  Belle 
d’Orleans,  Early  Rivers,  Early  Red  Bigarreau,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke,  Black  Eagle, 
Archduke,  Nouvelle  Royale,  Florence,  and  Lite  Duke.  Those  are 
oompact  growers,  and  the  following  are  large  growers  : — Early  Jaboulay, 
Black  Tartarian,  Bohemian,  Black  Bigarreau,  Elton,  Reine  Hortense, 
Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  Mammoth,  Duohesse  de  Palluau, 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Belle  Magnifique,  and  Tradescant’s  Heart. — Herts. 
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A  Disease  Resistive. 

Might  I  ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  found  Messrs.  Wood’s  preparation,  Yeltha,  of  any  service 
in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  eel  worm  or  “  club  ?”  Being  troubled  with 
the  former  in  the  roots  of  Vines,  Peach  trees,  and  other  things,  and 
with  the  latter  badly  in  all  the  Brassioa  family,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  it  has  been  fonnd  to  be  as  effectual  as  its  inventors  claim  it  to  be. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  also  how  it  has  acted  with  Potato  and 
other  fungoid  diseases. — R.  W. 

Indian  Corn. 

The  green  ears  of  the  above  form  an  excellent  vegetable,  which  comes 
in  very  useful  in  a  season  like  the  present,  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
which,  so  prejudicial  to  Peas,  &e.,  being  just  what  suits  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Indian  Corn.  We  have  had  them  in  condition  for  the 
table  since  about  August  20th  from  seeds  sown  in  the  open  ground  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  find  them  to  be  much  appreciated.  The 
variety  we  find  to  be  earliest  is  Ryder’s  First  and  Best,  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  and  producing  ears  freely.  The  time  for  gathering  may  be 
determined  by  the  portion  of  the  inflorescence  which  projects  from  the 
ears  turning  brown  ;  this  takes  place  when  the  Corn  is  full  grown  and 
before  it  ripens.  The  method  of  cooking  them  is  to  boil  whole  in  salted 
water  for  about  twenty  minutes,  in  which  state  they  are  served  up  to 
the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  fingers,  the  Corn  being  extracted  with 
the  teeth. — R.  W.  Dean,  Wainsford,  Hants. 

- *♦*.> - 

TRe  Cult  of  the  DaRlia. 

As  a  regular  reader  of  your  paper  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a  little 
less  space  devoted  to  Orchids  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  little  more 
notice  given  to  the  flower  which,  in  a  few  years’  time,  when  its  existence 
has  become  known  to  the  public,  will  drive  everything  else  into  the 
shade.  I  refer  to  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  We  are  most  of  us  sworn  slaves 
to  the  fashion,  that  contemptible  institution  of  small  minds  and  parrot 
tongues,  and  the  fashion  has  chosen  the  Orchid  and  the  Chrysanthemum, 
apparently  because  the  former  is  the  most  hideous  monstrosity  of  the 
floral  world  and  can  only  be  produced  under  purely  artificial  conditions, 
and  the  latter  because  it  blooms  at  a  season  when  there  are  no  other 
flowers  with  which  to  compare  it.  Still,  for  those  who  care  to  devote 
their  main  energies  for  six  months  of  the  year  to  a  plant  which  finally 
produces  three  blooms  and  is  t  hen  done  for,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it.  But  what  then  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  which  can  be  had  in 
continued  bloom  for  a  four  months’  season,  producing  finer  and  finer 
flowers  as  the  year  advances  until  it  is  cut  down  by  the  frost,  which 
often  does  not  come  until  well  into  November.  If  a  sheltered  situation 
is  chosen  very  little  tying  up  is  required,  and  if  the  soil  is  good,  no 
manure,  only  plenty  of  pure  water.  All  that  iB  necessary  is  the  devoting 
of  a  little  time  once  a  week  to  the  careful  thinning  of  the  buds  and 
shoots,  and  the  result  will  be  from  100  to  200  grand  blooms,  per  plant, 
for  the  season — July  to  November. 

For  richness  and  variety  of  colouring,  the  Dahlia  admittedly  ranks 
foremost  amongst  flowers,  and  to  this  has  been  added  in  the  newer 
varieties  of  the  last  few  years  the  most  absolute  perfection  of  form  and 
habit  of  growth.  The  plants  are  subject  to  no  disease  that  I  know  of, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  Rose,  Orchid,  or  Chrysanthemum, 
and  where  one  really  perfect  Rose  can  be  cut,  there  would  be  at  least 
twenty  perfect  Cactus  Dahlias.  The  Rose  has  also  to  battle  with  the 
rigours  of  the  winter,  with  results  that  we  all  know  to  our  cost,  whilst 
the  Dahlia  tubers  are  comfortably  stowed  away  safe  and  sound  until 
the  time  for  replanting  or  striking  cuttings.  As  evidence  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  large  majority  of  the  public  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  Cactus  Dahlia,  I  commend  to  your  notice  an  article  in  the 
“  Saturday  Review  ”  of  September  21st,  in  which  the  writer  frankly 
admits  that  he  went  to  the  Royal  Aquarium  show  expecting  to  be  bored 
by  an  exhibition  consisting  mostly  of  Dahlias  of  the  old  “  Show  ”  and 
“  Fancy  ”  types,  but  on  entering  the  building  he  became  aware  for  the 
first  time  of  what  the  Cactus  Dahlia  of  to-day  really  is,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  he  came  away  enchanted,  and  amazed  at  his  discovery.  He  is  a 
specimen  of  ninety -nine  out  of  every  hundred  existing  flower  growers, 
and  I  am  confident  that  as  soon  as  a  fair  proportion  of  the  remaining 
ninety-eight  have  made  the  same  discovery  the  Cactus  Dahlia  will  rise 
to  its  proper  position  of  the  queen  of  all  flowers,  behind  which  the 
ridiculous  fashion  fancies  of  to-day  will  take  a  back  seat. — P.  W.  Tullock. 

[In  the  main  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tullock.  We  noticed  the  article  in 
the  “  Saturday  Review.”  Truly  enough,  the  Cactus  Dahlia  is  at  present 
very  popular,  and  deserves  more  notice  than  it  at  present  receives. 
Our  correspondent’s  hints  have  not  fallen  on  stony  ground.] 


Is  the  Loganberry  Wortl}  Growing? 

I  noticed  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire  papers  early  in  August 
from  a  lady  who  seemed  unsuccessful  with  the  above  hybrid.  She  had 
grown  the  Loganberry,  and  has,  both  this  year  and  last,  had  the  fruits 
attacked  by  a  maggot.  Last  year  only  some  of  the  berries  contained 
a  maggot,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  differences  of 
season  and  of  locality  have  anything  to  do  with  this  enemy  of  the  new 
fruit.  The  fruit  makes  an  excellent  jam,  with  a  distinct  and  agreeable 
flavour  all  its  own,  but  as  it  ripens  very  irregularly,  and  will  not  keep 
long  after  being  plucked,  a  considerable  number  of  plants  are  necessary 
to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  at  a  time  for  preserves.  The  Loganberry 
bears  freely,  and  blackbirds  and  thrushes  leave  it  severely  alone  so 
far  in  the  history  of  its  short  existence. — M.  H. 

— - 

Straying*  Swarms  of  Bees. 

As  an  expert  under  the  Worcestershire  County  Council,  I  meet  with- 
some  colonies  of  bees  besides  those  in  the  usual  skep,  or  bar-frame 
hive.  In  one  cottager’s  apiary  of  sixteen  stooks  I  found  some  in 
butter  buckets,  others  in  tea  chests,  old  skeps,  and  two  home-made- 
bar-fiamed  hives  of  the  roughest  type,  with  bars  here  and  there  several 
inches  apart,  and  paoked  with  combs  of  various  widths  between.  On 
the  top  of  bars  and  rough  old-clothes-packiDg,  the  bees  had  gone  up  and 
built  new  combs  upwards,  not  suspended,  and  about  a  dozen  lbs.  of 
beautiful  honey.  At  a  farmhouse  I  tackled  a  colony  of  bees  which  had 
had  undisputed  possession  at  least  twenty  years,  I  was  informed  ;  taking 
down  brickwork  with  hammer  and  chisel  as  far  as  the  combs  extended, 
5  feet  long  and  nearly  5  feet  wide,  which  was  paoked  with  combs,  honey,, 
and  bees,  some  of  the  combs  were  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and  I  estimated 
the  weight  of  combs  and  honey  about  cwt.  I  used  neither  veil, 
gloves,  or  jacket,  and  kept  the  bees  under  control  with  smoke  and 
oarbolic  cloths.  I  have  some  of  the  bees  and  hope  to  winter  them.  I 
know  of  five  colonies  in  hollow  trees,  where  I  fear  they  must  stay,  ae 
the  owners  objeot  to  cutting  into  the  trees  to  get  out  the  honey. — 
James  Hiam,  Astwood  Bank,  Redditch. 


Tea  Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte, 

No  words  can  be  too  strong  in  describing  the  beauty  of  this  Rose, 
particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Here  (Dorsetshire)  it  grows 
like  a  weed,  puts  forth  great  shoots  erect  in  growth,  thiok  firm  wood, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  shoot  are  four  fine  flowers,  while  down  the  stem 
of  each  strong  shoot  are  many  other  blooms.  I  took  a  large  shoot  or 
spray  of  this  Rose  (which  contained  ten  fine  blooms  and  as  many  buds) 
to  a  dinner  party,  and  presented  it  to  the  hostess. 

The  combination  of  oolours  in  this  Rose  is  th>  most  delightful  that 
can  be  imagined — pale  primrose  or  lemon-edged,  and  shaded  with 
peach.  At  a  small  exhibition  I  showed  a  stand  of  six  Roses  (the 
regulation  number),  and  a  more  beautiful  one  I  never  staged.  The  six 
contained  magnificent  specimens  of  three  splendid  varieties  of  Teas  : 
Souvenir  d’JElise,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte.  These 
oreated  quite  a  furore.  I  was  asked  by  many,  and  entreated  by  some 
strangers,  to  sell  them  a  plant,  and  to  give  them  buds  of  Mari <  Van 
Houtte.  My  reply  was,  I  cannot  buy  enough  of  it. 

Catherine  Mermet  is  very  beautiful  here  in  the  autumn,  mor?  so,  I 
think,  than  in  the  summer.  The  Teas  scarcely  recover  from  the  spring 
frosts  in  time  for  the  summer  shows,  but  by  the  autum  i  have  made 
fresh  bloom-bearing  wood.  They  then  give  me  most  charming  blooms, 
and  are  most  valuable  for  the  late  shows. — W.  S. 


WRy  not  Hops? 

When  visiting  town  a  few  weeks  ago,  among  other  places  of  interest 
I  inspected  the  parks,  my  objeot  being  to  obtain  a  few  up-to-date  ideas, 
in  respect  to  bedding.  Of  course  one  cannot  help  doing  so  when  such  as 
Hyde  Park,  St.  James’,  and  Battersea  are  visited.  That  they'  fully 
maintain  their  reputation  is  amply  testified  to  by  your  genial  corre¬ 
spondent,  “  Wandering  Willie,”  in  last  week’s  issue.  A  question  came 
to  me  while  strolling  through  Battersea  Park  with  a  typical  cockney, 
anxious  to  show  the  “  yokel  ”  the  beauties  of  his  own  park,  why  the 
cockney  always  takes  back  to  town,  if  he  can  procure  them  when 
visiting  the  oountry,  a  bunch  of  Hops  P  I  have  often  wondered  why  ; 
now  I  can  understand.  It  is  because  among  all  the  beautiful  plants 
used  to  embellish  his  park  there  are  no  Hops ;  but  perhaps  the 
authorities  are  afraid  he  would  be  after  them  in  order  to  brew  his  own 
“  four  ’arf !  ”  Anyhow,  he  does  not  mutilate  the  Castor  Oil  plants  I 
saw  used  with  such  good  effect,  and  as  there  are  several  suitable 
positions  in  which  the  Hop  (Humulus  lupulus)  and  its  golden  and  silver 
variegated  varieties  could  be  used  with  effect  in  the  sub-tropical  gardens, 
perhaps  in  due  course  he  will  get  his  free  Hops  to  admire,  if  not  to 
gather. — Geo.  Hagon. 

[Our  correspondent  should  have  visited  Regent’s  Park  and  Victoria 
Park.  In  each  of  these  places  the  Hop  is  used  extensively  and  with 
splendid  effect.  No  doubt  other  superintendents  will  ultimately  employ 
this  handsome  climber.] 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“  Here  awa’,  There  awa’.’’ 

Hampton  Court  Flower  Bedding. 

Opinion,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  glean,  gives  the  note  for 
excellence  in  its  bedding  effects  this  year  to  the  arrangements  at 
Hampton  Court,  that  hallowed  pile,  frequented  much  by  Londoners  living 
westwards.  Even  well-trained  gardener-critics  forget  to  grumble  when 
they  view  such  beds  as  that  filled  with  snow  white  Japanese  Anemones 
and  carpeted  beneath  with  deep  blue  Violas.  Rapture,  or  quiet  delight, 
let  us  say  (for  it  is  an  unpardonable  ann  uncement  to  state  that  a 
gardener  ever  goes  into  raptures  over  a  neighbour’s  efforts  !  ),  rises 
within  us  when  such  a  pleasing  contrast  presents  itself.  There  are 
rpiite  a  number  of  rectangular  beds  at  Hampton  Court,  and  of  these  a 
few  are  filled  with  elegant  and  exceedingly  light  foliage  plants,  usually 
rising  above  a  fiat  surface  presentment  of  floral  brilliance.  Thus 
might  be  noted  a  bed  whose  whole  centre  displays  one  glowing  sheet 
of  unbroken,  deep-scarlet-hued  tuberous  Begonia  flowers,  while  here 
>  nd  there,  with  a  few  square  feet  of  space  between,  uprise  the  narrow 
and  somewhat  reourving  blades  of  Eulalia  japonica  gracillima.  For 
t  He  better  furnishing  of  the  bed  there  are  bushy  little  plants  of  Fuchsia 
giacilis  variegata,  the  whole  being  gaily  edged  with  the  compact¬ 
growing,  white  flowered  Alyssum  maritima.  A  round  bed  was  similarly 
filled.  A  dark  crimson  tuberous  Begonia,  much  resembling  the  excellent 
La  Fayette,  was  employed,  and  for  “  dot  ”  plants  we  noted  Centaurea 
candidissima,  and  tidy  plants  of  Dracaena  indivisa,  the  edge  was  formed 
of  a  broad  strip  of  mossy  Saxifrage. 

Colour  contrasts  bad  evidently  been  seriously  studied  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Gardiner,  who  superintends  the  gardens  at  this  famous  oentre. 
He  has  used  Pentstemon  (Chelone)  barbatus  above  a  grounding  of 
j  nllow  Violas  with  splendid  results.  A  simple  bed  of  tall  Iresines  and 
i  he  silvery -leaved  Centaurea  candidissima  furnish  jet  another  charming 
production.  Of  course  there  are  larger  and  choicer  beds,  containing  a 
long  list  even,  of  select  stove  plants,  such  as  many  gardeners  in  the 
North  can  scarcely  boast  of,  even  under  glass.  These  fiue-foliaged 
ixotics  are  grouped  in  sheltered,  sunny  beds,  and  receive  the  attention 
and  consideration  which  they  at  all  times  demand.  I  mentioned  Begonia 
La  Fajette  a  few  lines  higher.  This  beautiful  variety  is  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  beds,  and  amongst  it  are  golden  Celosias  of  the  pyramidal 
type,  Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata,  Abutilon  Szovitzi,  Miscanthus  zebrinus, 
and  a  broad  band  of  Abutilon  megapotanicum  around  the  edge.  The 
latter  plant  is  a  greenhouse  climber,  but  when  pegged-down  it  forms  a 
very  suitable  trailer.  Lantanas  are  to  be  seen  as  large  specimen  bush 
plants  grown  in  the  same  style  as  one  usually  finds  Plumbago  capensis 
when  used  in  beds.  Though  these  notes  are  not  by  any  means  adequate 
to  do  justice  to  the  great  variety  of  arrangements  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  at  the  same  time  I  have  noted  the  finest  combinations,  and  have 
tried  to  describe  only  the  more  novel  of  them.  Let  my  friends  who 
have  no  time  to  sit  down  quietly  to  think  out  colour  contrasts  and 
harmonies  in  forms  be  so  good  as  to  plan  their  beds  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  those  at  Hampton  Court,  or  such  as  have  been,  and  will  be, 
described  from  notes  taken  in  metropolitan  parks,  and  I  am  quite 
certain  they  will  be  gratified  at  the  fine  effects.  It  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  of  course,  that  a  great  deal  of  oonstant  care  is  expended  by  all 
the  superintendents  and  their  men  in  the  up-keep  of  bedding  designs  in 
the  parks  of  London. 

“The  Innocents  Abroad.” 

Poor  Mr.  Darwin  !  honoured  abroad,  unknown  in  his  native  town. 

It  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Shrewsbury  Show.  I  had  arrived  in 
this  cake-famed  township  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon;  the  show  was  to 
be  held  next  day.  The  groups  and  general  arrangement  of  exhibits 
was  proceeding  within  the  tents,  but  there  was  no  work  at  that  time 
of  day  for  the  journalist,  so  forth  I  sallied  on  an  exploring  quest,  but 
presently  struck  upon  a  friend  and  fellow  scribe,  who  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  from  Birmingham,  a  smoky  city.  Mr.  G. 
is  just  the  man  to  catch  hold  of  when  you  go  exploring.  He  has  the 
happiest  knack  of  questioning  people  who  ought  to  know  what  he  asks, 
but  don’t,  of  anyone  I  ever  went  in  partnership  with.  As  I  say,  then, 
we  both  set  out  to  see  the  “  sights  ”  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Quarry 
grounds  are  always  interesting,  the  more  so  to  those  who  know  what 
this  part  was  like  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  have  watched  the  steady 
progress  towards  a  higher  respectability  which  they  have  been 
assuming  under  the  generous  expenditure  of  the  committee  of  the 
Shropshire  Horticultural  Society.  And  so  our  track  wended  up  the 
left  bank  ot  the  River  Severn,  which  here  is  a  mere  shallow  stream, 
so  narrow  that  any  lad  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  could  pitch  a 
stone  across,  upward  we  went  to  the  Welsh  bridge. 

It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  the 
name  of  Charles  Darwin  by  visiting  the  home  of  his  birth  at  The 
Mount,  near  by.  We  had  heard  it  was  close  at  hand,  but  woe  for  the 
education  of  Shrewsbury’s  general  public,  no  one  knew  where  The 
Mount  was,  nor  had  many  of  them  any  knowledge  of  the  faot  that  the 
greatest  of  modern  naturalists  had  once  been  a  citizen  of  their  borough. 
Truth  to  tell,  the  workpeople  even  within  a  yard  or  two  (as  we 
eventually  discovered)  of  Darwin’s  childhood  home,  seemed  never  to 
have  heard  of  such  a  name.  My  friend  lost  no  opportunity  for  asking 


quest. one.  Having  spied  an  old  man  sitting  in  the  open  doorway  of  his 
house  facing  the  street,  the  inquisitor  approached,  and  bending 
politely  forward  he  whispered  in  the  septuagenarian’s  ear  :  “  Excuse 
me,  please,  but  oan  you  tell  me  where  Charles  Darwin  used  to  live  ?  ” 
It  was  said  as  though  he  believed  that  the  great  man  never  lived  here 
a  all  ;  so  barren  had  been  the  results  of  much  questioning  prior  to 
this.  “Charles  Darwin?”  echoed  our  veteran  acquaintance  in  an 
interrogative  tone,  then  he  bIowIv  shook  his  head.  But  taking  his 
response  as  a  lead,  friend  G.  added,  “Yes,  Charles  Darwin  you  know, 
the  naturalist,  did  you  ever  hear  of  him?”  “I’ve  heard  of  Mr. 

Darwin,” - and  then  he  stopped  short  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  had 

better  say  more.  “  Then,  where  did  he  stay  ?  was  it  near  here  ?  ”  we 
next  inquired,  but  this  important  item  was  a  piece  of  knowledge  the 
old  man  did  not  possess,  and  he  told  us  so.  On  we  went,  however,  we 
trusted  that  The  Mount  would  presently  come  into  view,  but  still  the 
loquacious  Gardiner  continued  with  his  fruitless  queries  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  that  met  with  nothing  but  apparent  mild  astonishment  from 
the  questioned  many. 

It  was  not  till  my  active  companion  had  boldly  tapped  at  the  door  of 
a  pretty  suburban  cottage,  and  had  fully  explained  his  purpose  and 
errand  to  the  intelligent  residents,  that  we  at  last — at  long  last — received 
full  and  definite  information  and  instructions.  Presently  we  came  to 
the  gates  of  “  The  Mount,”  and,  to  make  certain,  a  final  query  was 
expended  on  a  tradesman  who  just  had  emerged  from  the  place.  “  This 
is  Charles  Darwin’s  old  home  ?”  were  the  words  addressed  by  the  man 

from  Birmingham.  “  No,”  said  the  tradesman,  “  Mr.  L -  lives 

here,”  as  on  he  trudged  ;  and  all  I  heard  from  Gardiner,  as  he  peered 
after  the  fellow,  were  the  words,  “  Well !  well !  ”  The  coachman  at 
The  Mount  was  kind  enough  to  appear  at  that  moment,  and  he  no  doubt 
concluded  from  experience  that  we  were  two  pilgrims,  and  our  plight 
was  bad.  He  took  us  in  hand.  After  that  we  had  no  further  difficulty. 
The  coachman  knew  something  of  the  trees  about  the  place,  and  pointed 
out  those  that  Mr.  Darwin  had  planted.  We  eaoh  secured  leaves  and 
twigs  of  an  Oak  (Quercus  pedunoulata),  a  Mulberry,  and  a  Fig  tree 
that  had  grown  up  since  Mr.  Darwin  placed  them  there.  The  house 
itself  is  a  plain  two  or  three  storey  building,  I  could  not  exactly  say 
which,  and  is  at  the  present  time  nearly  all  covered  with  climbers. 
There  is  a  terraoe  on  one  side,  taking  one  down  to  the  fruit  and  flower 
garden  ;  the  stables  are  at  the  back;  and  a  fair-sized  lawn  with  trees 
occupies  what  I  may  call  the  west,  or  front  side.  We  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  brief  and  interesting  visit ;  we  could  not  roam  about, 
seeing  the  house  is  occupied.  But  not  that  day,  nor  for  many  days  yet 
to  come,  will  Mr.  Gardiner  or  “Wandering  Willie”  forget  the  occasion 
on  which  we  went  in  search  of  the  birthplace  of  the  great,  dead  Darwin. 
— Wandering  Willie. 


Hoyal  horticultural  Society. 

Scientific  Committee,  Sept.  22nd. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Messrs.  Houston, 
ChapmaD,  Odell,  Saunders,  Worsley,  and  Douglas,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke, 
Prof.  A.  H.  Churoh,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. ; 
visitors,  Mr.  Crawshay  and  Mr.  Pockett  from  Australia. 

Maize  icith  twin  embryos. — Mr.  Houston  showed  plants  resulting 
from  two  embryos  growing  from  one  grain.  A  similar  phenomenon  was 
not  uncommon  in  the  Mistletoe,  Acorus,  &o. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  diseased. — Mr.  Odell  brought  samples  of  the 
foliage,  which  was  quite  brown.  It  was  referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  for 
examination  and  report. 

Oalls  on  Oak  leaf. — Mr.  Saunders  showed  an  Oak  leaf  having  four 
galls.  “These  are  formed  by  grubs  from  eggs  laid  by  Spathegaster 
Taschenbergi,  which  would  produce  a  parthenogenetio  generation  of 
gall  flies,  known  as  Dryophanta  scutellaris,  in  January  or  February. 
These  would  lay  their  eggs  in  the  buds  of  the  Oak,  and  small,  some¬ 
what  oonioal  gall3  would  be  found.  From  these  the  sexual  generation, 
Spathegaster  Taschenbergi,  would  emerge  in  July.  These  galls  are 
common,  but  are  usually  found  singly  on  the  leaves.” 

Cattleya  Qaskelliana. — Mr.  Crawshay  exhibited  a  spray  of  three 
flowers,  in  all  of  which  two  sepals  had  yellow  streaks,  thus  slightly 
simulating  the  colouring  of  the  labellum. 

Miltonia  spectabilis. — He  also  showed  a  small  imported  plant  of  this 
genus  which  had  never  been  potted  for  eighteen  months,  but  bad  sent 
out  a  flower  from  the  terminal  shoot. 

Spots  on  Orchid  leaves. — Mr.  Crawshay  read  several  communications 
from  Mr.  Bidgood  on  this  subject;  he  has  traced  the  spots  to  a  fungus, 
but  as  his  researches  are  not  completed,  a  further  communication  is 
looked  for.  The  fungus  appears  to  be  allied  to  a  Gloeosporium. 

Schinus  molle  with  fungus. — Dr.  Bonavia  sent  leaves  attacked  by 
Fumago.  Mr.  Pockett  said  it  was  frequently  grown  in  Australia,  and 
that  it  likes  much  warmth.  In  cold  districts  it  often  gets  black. 

Hybrid  Tomatoes. — Mr.  Worsley  showed  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
Tomatoes,  the  result  of  crossing  the  Grape  Tomato  with  a  red  garden 
form.  The  hybrid  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  fruits  borne  by 
it,  some  twenty-five  being  on  one  branch;  on  another  were  two  closely 
arranged  rows  of  fruit.  Another  hybrid  was  between  an  egg-shaped 
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Tomato  and  the  Grape  as  male  parent ;  the  fruit  were  not  large,  but 
well  shapen. 

Tropoeolum  hybrid. — He  also  showed  flowers  of  T.  Lobbianum  X 
majus,  which  were  intermediate  in  character. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. — Mr.  Worsley  also  showed  a  flower  of  this 
plant  with  ten  leaves  to  the  perianth  and  ten  stamens,  from  sym¬ 
metrical  increase. 

Watsonia  Arderni. — Dr.  Masters  showed  leaves  of  this  plant,  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  quite  incapable  of  bearing  the  least  fumigation 
without  injury. 

Beech. tree  bug. — Mr.  Burbidge  sent  a  sample  of  this  well-known 
pest,  Cryptococcus  fagi,  exceedingly  common  this  year.  He  wrote  as 
follows  : — “  The  speoimen  came  from  Croydon,  where  trees  12  feet  in 
circumference  have  perished.  We  have  it  here  on  the  stem  of  a 
Weeping  Beech,  in  the  College  garden.  '1  his  stem  is  of  the  common 
Beech,  and  the  weeping  variety  is  grafted  upon  it,  about  5  feet  above 
ground.  The  Cryptococcus  only  infests  the  bark  of  the  stock  up  as  high 
as  the  graft-line,  and  does  not  spread  or  live  on  the  scion  or  weeping 
variety  above  the  graft-line.”  Mr.  Burbidge  refers  to  an  opinion  that 
this  insect  never  attacks  the  purple  Beeoh ;  an  undoubted  error,  as  a 
large  tree  of  this  kind  died  at  Ealing  in  1898  from  it  in  the  secretary’s 
garden. 

Plane-tree  leaf  diseased. — Mr.  Burbidge  also  sent  leaves  of  this  tree 
attacked  by  Pumago.  Several  other  plants,  he  observes,  are  similarly 
diseased  by  it. 

Proliferous  Barley.— lie  also  sent  specimens  of  Barley  with  extra 
short  ears  at  the  base,  imitating  the  so-called  “  Egyptian  Wheat.” 
They  appeared  among  a  crop  of  Chevalier.  He  raised  the  question 
whether  it  could  have  resulted  from  a  cross  with  the  six-rowed  Barley ; 
but  without  experiment  this  could  not  be  decided.  Probabilities  would 
teem,  however,  to  be  adverse  to  this  view,  as  no  such  crossing  would 
apply  to  proliferous  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  or  to  Plantains  in  which 
ic  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Prunus  sp.  diseased. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  reported  upon  specimens  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Veitch  :  “  Plum  and  Cherry  and  some  other 
orchard  trees  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  what  are,  apparently,  wound 
parasites.  These  are  in  the  form  of  a  white  mycelium,  which  grows 
between  the  bark  and  wood,  and  ultimately  kills  the  tree.  This  is 
presumed  to  be  the  mycelium  of  some  Agaric,  probably  growing  in  the 
vioinity  of  the  tree,  first  attacking  the  root  and  then  proceeding 
upwards  beneath  the  bark.  From  the  mycelium  alone  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  speoies,  but,  in  such  cases,  it  should  be  noted  whether 
any  Agarics  are  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  tree, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Collybia  fusipes.  Berkeley,  in  the  pages  of  the 
<  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  often  direoted  attention  to  these  ‘  root  fungi,’ 
and  commented  upon  their  injurious  influence.  It  may  be  true  that  they 
are  originally  saprophytes,  or  the  mycelium  of  saprophytes,  but  they 
may  become  parasitic  under  certain  conditions.  We  contended  this  some 
years  since  in  connection  with  Conifers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  a  case  brought  for  trial  in  the  High  Court,  but  an  opposing 
witness  declared  the  mycelium  to  be  only  a  saprophyte,  and  unable  to 
cause  an  injury.  Subsequent  investigations  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
have  confirmed  our  opinion.” 

Helianthus  hybrid. — Mr.  Buffham  sent  flowers  of  a  supposed  hybrid 
between  the  perennial  and  annual  species  of  this  genus.  He  observes  : 
“  The  seed-bearing  parent  has  an  annual  variety  (this  I  have  no  doubt 
about),  and  therefore  am  able  to  send  a  flower  of  it ;  but  I  send  also  the 
Harpalium  and  H.  multiflorus,  together  with  blossoms  of  the  two 
seedlings,  one  of  which  grew  to  a  height  of  7,  the  other  to  that  of 
4  feet.  For  years  I  have  been  crossing  varieties  of  the  annual 
Sunflower.  I  then  began  to  cross  the  annual  with  any  of  the  perennial 
species,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  results  about  some  of  them  being 
true  crosses ;  the  seed  parent  being  the  annual.  The  offspring  never 
stood  the  winter,  so  I  was  unable  to  perpetuate  them.  Two  yeats 
ago  I  fertilised  the  annual  with  Harpalium,  and  possibly  with 
H.  multiflorus  (that  point  I  am  not  quite  certain  about).  I  sowed  the 
seed,  and  the  result  was  three  plants,  two  which  grew  about  7  feet  high, 
one  about  4  feet.  All  flowered,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  ripen  seed.  I 
dug  up  one  plant,  and  potted  it  when  in  full  bloom,  placing  it  in  a  cold 
greenhouse  to  ripen  seed,  but  it  did  not  do  so,  but  it  lived  and  is  still  in 
the  same  pot.  It  is  different  in  foliage  and  growth  from  any  other  1 
possess.  The  other  two  plants  I  left  in  the  open  ground ;  one  a 
Sunflower,  has  come  up,  and  I  enclose  a  blossom.  It  is  about  7  feet 
high,  growing  very  erect.  It  may  be  one  of  the  three,  but  I  cannot  feel 
certain.”  With  regard  to  the  differences  between  Harpalium  and 
Helianthus ;  Bentham  and  Hooker  describe  the  former  as  having  two 
paleaceous  awns  dilated  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  cleft,  but  without 
any  intermediate  smaller  scales  noticed  by  Desfontaine.  In  the  flower 
of  Harpalium  sent  by  Mr.  Buffham  there  were  the  two  opposite  lateral, 
and  often  cleft,  very  elongated  scales;  but  these  were  connected  with 
numerous  shorter  and  pointed  scales,  all  being  ooherent  into  a 
caducous  ring.  The  receptacular  scales  terminate  in  a  blunt  end, 
which  is  coloured  green.  Helianthus  multiflorus  differs  from  Harpalium 
in  having  no  intermedia's  scales.  In  this  it  agrees  with  the  H.  annuus, 
var.  sent  by  Mr.  Buffham,  while  the  receptacular  scales  have  acute 
points,  also  green.  In  Helianthus  annuus  the  receptacular ,  scales 
are  markedly  different,  being  excessively  elongated  into  awn-like 
terminations  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  With  regard  to  the  hybrids, 
they  both  agree  in  having  lanceolate  sub-scabrid  leaves,  similar  to 


those  of  Harpalium.  The  florets  have  the  two  longer  scales,  with  a 
few  short  ones  intervening,  but  not  ooherent.  The  receptacular  scales 
terminate  in  acute  (not  acuminate)  points,  and  are  thus  intermediate 
between  Harpalium  and  H.  multiflorus.  Comparing  these  supposed 
hybrids  with  the  hybrid  “Moon” — i.e.,  Harpalium  (Miss  Mellish)  x 
Helianthus  multiflorus,  they  entirely  agreed  with  it,  as  also  with  a 
hybrid  between  Harpalium  and  H.  mult,  from  a  friend.  If,  therefore, 
Mr.  Buffham’s  be  a  cross  between  the  annual  and  perennial  varieties, 
then  the  latter  is  so  strongly  prepotent  or  “  dominant  ”  that  no  trace  of 
its  parentage  is  present. 


Scented  Flowers  and  Leaves. 


Stephanotis  floribunda  when  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border 
and  trained  thinly,  close  to  the  glass,  where  it  will  obtain  all  the 
sunlight  possible  in  our  short  and  erratic  summers,  will  repay  by  a 
wealth  of  sweet  odours.  In  planting,  let  fibry  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts  be  used,  removing  all  the  fine  particles  of  soil,  adding  plenty  of 
silver  sand  ;  6  or  9  inches  of  brickbats  for  drainage  is  not  too  much, 
as  the  Stephanotis  dislikes  stagnant  moisture  at  any  time.  In  winter 
very  little  water  will  be  required,  and  a  lower  temperature  is  beneficial. 
Annual  pruning  to  keep  the  plant  within  bounds,  and  to  avoid  having 
lengths  of  naked  stems,  is  needed  after  the  first  crop  of  flowers  in  early 
summer.  .Remove  as  much  as  desirable  of  the  growth  that  has 
flowered,  shortening  to  an  inch  or  so  from  where  it  sprung.  This  will 
give  room  for  young  growth  to  take  its  place,  which  will  become 
ripened  ready  to  produce  flowers  the  following  year.  This  treatment 
allows  of  two  crops  ot  flowers  annually. 

Eucharis  amazonica,  when  well  grown  (and  this  appears  to  be 
the  exception),  is  a  desirable  plant,  as  the  flowers  last  splendidly  in  a 
cut  state;  it  is  well  to  grow  it  in  an  ordinary  stove  throughout  the 
year,  never  allowing  it  at  any  time  to  become  dry.  Afford  liquid 
manure  or  soot  water  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  shady  position  a  long  way  from  the  glass.  Large  pots  are 
necessary  when  repotting,  as  this  obviates  the  too  frequent  disturbance 
of  the  roots,  which  is  a  check  to  the  plant. 

Repotting  is  not  necessary  until  the  pots  become  crowded  with 
bulbs  or  the  fibry  particles  of  the  soil  are  exhausted.  But  in  this  the 
opposite  extreme  must  be  guarded  against  of  allowing  the  plants  to 
occupy  the  same  pots  until  the  soil  is  really  nothing  but  clay  and  sand, 
as  when  the  fibre  is  exhausted,  the  humus,  the  main  constituent  of  a 
fertile  soil,  is  gone,  and  no  artificial  manure  can  make  good  its  place. 
Fibry  loam,  from  which  all  the  fine  soil  has  been  shaken,  with  nodules 
of  sandstone  to  insure  its  poroBity,  is  the  fittest.  Employ  six  bulbs 
to  a  10-inch  pot,  placing  these  2  inches  below  the  surface,  as  the 
new  bulbs  have  always  a  tendency  to  grow  upwards.  I  believe  that 
hard  water  impregnated  with  lime  is  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
of  the  Eucharis,  so  that  rain  water  should  be  used  if  possible. 

Pancratium  fragrans,  unlike  the  Eucharis,  requires  annual  potting 
in  early  spring,  carefully  removing  the  old  soil  from  the  roots.  Allow 
a  single  bulb  to  a  pot,  which  should  not  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  bulb 
by  more  than  1J  inch.  Nothing  is  gained  by  overpotting.  Feeding 
is  of  great  benefit.  The  Pancratium  lasts  well  as  a  room  plant;  it  may 
be  grown  in  different  sized  pots,  from  those  of  4£  inches  in  diameter  to 
9  or  10-inch  pots  containing  several  bulbs.  When  the  firnt  three  or 
four  flowers  are  opened  on  the  umbel  remove  the  plant  to  a  cooler  and 
drier  atmosphere,  or  into  the  sitting-mom,  when  it  will  last  in  beauty 
a  fortnight  at  least,  and  the  unexpanded  flowers  will  duly  open  ; 
whereas,  If  left  in  a  hot  moist  house,  its  beauty  is  very  transient. 
During  winter  the  Pancratium  should  be  kept  rather  dry,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  as  to  cause  a  single  leaf  to  turn  yellow  or  decay.  During 
summer  grow  in  a  stove  in  a  shady  place  and  water  freely. 

Hymenocallis  littoralis  requires  almost  identical  treatment  with 
the  Pancratiums,  but  during  summer  very  free  supplies  of  water,  as 
nearly  all  the  Hymenocallis  are  found  in  swamps.  Nerium  splendens 
fl.-pl.  (Oleander)  is  rarely  grown  in  batches,  but  its  delicately  scented, 
flesh-coloured  pink  flowers  are  always  admired.  It  is  easily  struck 
from  half-ripened  cuttings,  taken  off  when  well  consolidatea  during 
late  summer.  If  old  plants  are  retained  they  are  inclined  to  become 
leggy;  the  only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  cut  back  the  plants  hard 
after  flowering  each  year.  These  will  not  flower  the  following  year, 
as  in  the  successful  flowering  of  this  plant  a  good  annual  growth,  well 
ripened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  is  absolutely  necessary.  During 
winter  it  may  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  but  as  soon  as 
the  turn  of  tne  year  occurs  in  January,  remove  to  a  stove  or  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature. 

All  through  the  growing  and  flowering  period  give  plenty  of  water  ; 
in  fact,  this  is  a  potential  point  in  its  culture,  as  in  its  native  habitat 
it  is  found  growing  ou  the  banks  of  lakes  and  watercourses. 
— F.  Street. 
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EANINGS^ 


Stripping  Ivy  from  a  Church. — A  correspondent  to  a  morning 
paper  justly  states  that  “  hundreds  of  artists  and  lovers  of  the 
antique  and  picturesque  will  be  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  that 
the  new  reotor  of  Winchelsea  purposes  stripping  the  quaint  old  church 
of  the  magnificent  Ivy  which  is  one  of  its  chief  glories.  Perhaps  a 
timely  protest  from  all  who  love  the  ancient  cinque  port  may  yet 
avail  to  prevent  what  seems  an  act  of  wanton  vandalism.” 


Voung  Fines. — All  young  stock  should  now  be  arranged  so  as  to 
obtain  the  fullest  benefit  of  light  and  air.  As  the  sun  diminishes  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  temperature  must  take  place  at  night, 
ventilating  at  75°,  closing  at  that,  and  gradually  lowering  the  artificial 
heat  to  the  winter  standard  of  65°  in  the  daytime,  and  55°  to  60°  at  night. 
Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  paying  particular  attention 
to  watering.  Examine  the  plants  about  once  a  week,  and  whenever  one 
needs  water  give  it  copiously  at  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  bed. 
— PfiACTICE. 


Zephyranthes  Atamasco. — This  pretty  bulbous  plant  is  at  present 
flowering  freely  at  Kew,  both  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  and  in  pots 
iudoors.  Under  the  former  treatment  it  seems  to  succeed  best,  the 
leaves  being  more  vigorous,  and  the  flowers  much  finer.  It  is  a  native 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  plentifully  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  Under  suitable  conditions  the  leaves  range  from  1  foot 
to  foot  in  length,  and  are  narrow  and  Rush-like.  The  flowers 
are  borne  singly  on  sturdy  scapes,  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  ; 
they  are  white  in  colour,  with  a  large  green  eye,  and  are  occasionally 
suffused  with  pink  on  the  outer  side.  Fine  flowers  exceed  3  inohes  in 
diameter,  though  often  they  are  found  nearly  an  inch  smaller.  When 
grown  out  of  doors  it  should  be  given  a  dry  warm  soil,  and  if  possible 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  When  once  established  it  increases 
rapidly,  and  the  clumps  require  dividing  occasionally.  It  is  an  old 
plant  in  English  gardens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew 
as  long  ago  as  1680. — W.  D. 

Llllums  in  Japan. — It  has  been  claimed  that  L.  auratum  is  a 
cross  between  longiflorum  and  Henry i.  Mr.  J.  K.  L.  M.  Farquhar  of 
Boston,  who  has  travelled  in  Japan,  does  not  accept  this  idea,  and, 
speaking  before  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  said  that  the  olaim 
was  made  by  those  who  had  never  been  in  Japan.  L.  Henryi  was 
discovered  in  1888,  and  two  years  ago  only  306  bulbs  of  it  were  to  be 
found  in  Japan.  L.  auratum  was  abundant  and  widely  distributed  until 
the  supply  was  diminished  by  exportations.  L.  longiflorum  is  also 
abundant,  L.  auratum  he  considers  a  species.  Lilium  lancifolium  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantities,  but  L.  auratum  is  native  and  is  collected, 
and  the  supply  is  being  exhausted.  That  L.  auratum  is  collected  Mr. 
Farquhar  thinkB  is  well  proven  by  the  faot  that  no  two  consignments 
have  the  same  colour  of  dii%  on  the  bulbs.  These  Lilies,  he  says,  are 
found  in  pockets  in  the  mountains,  at  a  depth  of  18  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  prospect  is  that  we  shall  not  get  this  Lily  much  longer 
from  Japan,  and  the  price  will  become  prohibitory. 


Strawberries  In  Pots. — Where  autumn  and  winter  fruiting 
plants  are  grown  they  must  without  further  delay  be  placed  under 
glass  and  on  shelves,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
ventilating  so  as  to  expel  damp,  as  the  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  is 
not  satisfactorily  effected  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Plants  swelling  and 
ripening  their  fruit  in  frames  should  have  moderate  ventilation,  and 
though  Strawberries  will  ripen  at  this  season  in  cold  frames,  they 
swell  better  and  the  fruit  is  improved  in  a  house  where  there  is  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  50°  to  55°  as  a  minimum,  70°  to  75°  as  a 
maximum,  by  artificial  means,  in  which  they  have  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Plants  for  next  year’s  fruiting  are  late,  owing  to  the 
droughty  weather,  the  crowns  not  being  so  well  matured  nor  so 
strong  as  desirable.  Those  intended  for  early  forcing  should  be  placed 
on  a  base  impervious  to  worms  in  frames  or  cold  pits,  exposing  them 
fully  to  every  gleam  of  sun,  employing  the  lights  only  to  ward  off 
heavy  rains,  and  at  night  when  frost  prevails.  Keep  the  remainder  of 
ihe  plantB  in  a  sunny  position,  as  they  will  require  every  ray  of  light 
and  sun’s  warmth  to  enable  them  tojmalure.the  crowns  properly. — G.  A. 


Sterility  of  Hybrids. — Scientific  men  are  fond  of  throwing  it 
up  to  practical  people  that  they  are  behind  the  times ;  but  devotees 
of  soienoe  are  often  among  the  crowd  that  live  in  glass  houses  and 
yet  throw  stones.  Horticulturists  have  long  ago  learned  that  hybrids 
are  as  fertile  as  their  parents;  and  Orchids,  gesneriaceous  plants,  and 
many  other  classes  furnish  abundant  evidence.  But  that  hybrids  are 
sterile,  or  generally  sterile,  is  still  a  doctrine  on  which  many  pretty 
“  theories  ”  are  founded  by  leaders  in  science. 

Early  Fruiting  Pines.  —  Queens  are  best  for  the  purpose,  but 
there  is  not  always  a  certainty  of  their  doing  so  unless  they  are  given  a 
period  of  comparative  rest  after  making  a  good  growth.  Plants 
intended  for  starting  at  the  new  year  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature 
of  about  65°  in  the  daytime  by  artificial  means,  60°  at  night,  ventilating 
at  70°,  closing  at  that,  and  allowing  the  bottom  heat  to  fall  to  70°  to  75°. 
Water  the  plants  only  when  necessary,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  become  limp. — A. 

Jottings  on  Pines. — Plants  that  are  showing  fruit  will  be  valuable 
when  fruit  is  scarce  and  dear.  Afford  suoh  plants  the  best  positions  in 
the  fruiting  department.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night,  75° 
artificially  by  day,  up  to  85°  to  90°  with  sun,  closing  at  85°,  sprinkling 
the  paths  when  their  surfaces  become  dry,  and  occasionally  the  plants 
on  fine  afternoons.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  85°  to  90°. 
Examine  the  plants  once  a  week  for  watering,  and  if  any  require  it 
afford  a  supply  of  clear  liquid  manure  at  about  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  beds*  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over  water  the  fruiters, 
as  that  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  fruit  when  cut  to  be  black  at  the 
centre. — P. 

Tree  Carnation  E.  Crocker. — We  take  it  as  a  duty  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  varieties  of  Carnations  whose  merits  we 
judge  to  be  such  that  no  one  disparage.  The  bloom  which  our  artist 
has  pourtrayed  in  this  instance  was  from  a  plant  staged  in  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting 
within  that  building  on  Tuesday,  September  10th.  The  Floral 
Committee  at  that  meeting  affixed  an  award  of  merit  card  to  this 
variety,  which  was  staged  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of  Ryeoroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E.  The  variety  originated,  we  believe,  on  the  Continent, 
from  whence  Mr.  Jones  procured  it.  The  blooms  are  very  deep  pink 
in  colour,  strongly  resembling  the  American  wonder — namely,  Carnation 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  The  flowers  have  the  advantage  of  long  stalks> 
are  delightfully  odorous,  and  possess  a  non-splitting  calyx. 

New  Dahlias. — First-class  certificates  were  awarded  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  show  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  24th 
to  the  following  Dahlias  : — Show  Dahlia  Standard,  from  Mr.  G.  St. 
Pierre  Harris.  Pompon  Montague  Wootten,  Bent  by  Mr.  C.  Turner. 
Singles  :  Madge,  from  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons ;  Maid  of  Athens,  from 
Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  ;  and  Sylvia,  from  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  Also  the  following 
Cactus  varieties  : — Goldfinch,  Lilac,  Florence,  Aunt  Chloe,  all  from  Mr. 
H.  Stredwick;  Mrs.  Hobart  and  Mrs.  C.  Mortimer,  from  Messrs.  Cheal 
and  Sons;  Clio,  from  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.;  Spotless  Queen,  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  West ;  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  Clarence  Webb,  Columbia,  Gabriel, 
Ophir,  and  Ringdove,  all  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co. 

Three  Showy  Hsemanthuses. — In  the  Cape  house  at  Kew  one 
of  the  most  showy  groups  is  made  up  of  different  species  of 
Hasmanthus,  the  bright  coloured  flowers  of  which  are  very  effective. 
The  most  conspicuous  plants  are  Clarkei,  coccineus  var.  ooarctatus, 
and  tigrinus.  The  first  named  is  a  garden  hybrid  between  H.  albifloe, 
a  white  flowered  plant,  and  the  bright  red  coccineus.  The  inflorescence 
resembles  coccineus  in  colour,  and  the  whole  plant  suggests  that 
species  as  predominating  over  the  other.  The  scape  grows  6  to  9  inohes 
in  height,  and  the  flower  head  is  about  3  inches  across.  H.  coccineus 
var.  coarctatus  differs  by  having  flowers  of  a  different  shade  of  colour, 
and  by  the  flower  scapes  being  green  with  a  few  dark  red  dots. 
H.  tigrinus  is  a  S.  African  species  that  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
England  since  1730,  and  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  by  the  Dutch 
for  nearly  a  century  before  that.  Like  the  other  plants  mentioned,  it  is 
deciduous,  but  differs  slightly  from  both  in  flowers  and  leaves.  In  this 
case  the  scape  is  deep  red,  and  the  flowers  darker  in  oolour  than  those 
of  the  previously  named.  As  the  flowers  are  borne  just  in  advance  of 
the  leaves  appearing,  and  the  growing  season  is  midwinter,  it  is 
necessary  to  select  as  light  a  place  as  possible  for  them,  and  a 
minimum  temperature  of  45°  should  be  given.  When  the  leaves 
commence  to  turn  yellow  water  should  be  withheld  and  a  rest  of 
several^ months  duration  be  given  during  summer. — W.  D. 
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THe  Gladiolus. 


Gladiolus  bulbs  have  a  very  ugly  habit  of  rotting  away,  and  I 
believe  this  is  more  the  cise  in  some  soils  than  in  others.  I  have 
never  seen  any  good  explanation  of  the  reason  of  this  decay,  and  it  is 
to  this,  I  think,  we  are  to  attribute  the  diminishing  zeal  of  those  who 
venture  on  their  cultivation.  Like  the  Potato  disease,  no  one  seems 
to  be  able  to  account  for  it  or  to  suggest  a  preventive.  “  Why  do  you 
not,”  I  once  said  to  a  well-known  horticulturist  who  was  looking  at 
some  beautiful  Gladiolus  flowers,  “  Why  do  you  not  attempt  their 
cultivation,  and  show  us  what  you  can  do?”  “Well,”  was  his 
mournful  reply,  “  I  have  spent  £50  on  them  first  and  last,  and  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  half  a  dozen  bulbs  left.”  I  would  say  then,  Muster  cour¬ 
age,  do  your  best,  and  success  will  be  your  reward.  The  list  of  varieties 
that  follows  each  cost  from  4d.  to  6d.,  and  can  be ^recom mended  : — 

Addison,  large,  distinct  flower,  dark 
amaranth,  with  a  white  stripe  ;  Afri- 
caine,  chocolate  brown  in  colour, 
with  scarlet  flushes  and  white  blotch  ; 

Amalthee,  an  early  variety,  pure 
white,  with  large  violet  red  blotch  ; 

Amitid,  laige,  distinct,  and  very  good, 
pale  creamy  rose  shaded  with  straw 
and  lightly  flaked  purple;  Atlas,  a 
beautiful  pale  porcelain  flower  with 
very  loDg  spike,  slightly  tinted  with 
violet. 

Bironess  Burdett  Coutts,  a  large 
magnificent  flower  and  spike,  lilac, 
tinted  with  rose  and  purple  ;  Bicolor, 
an  early  distinct  flower,  the  top  petals 
bright  salmon  rose,  the  lower  divisions 
white  edged  with  rose;  Cameleon,  a 
beautiful  compact  spike,  slaty  white 
in  colour,  stiiped  with  white,  with  a 
pale  orange  blotch  ;  Carnation,  pale 
flush  colour,  suffused  and  tinted  with 
carmine,  fine  ;  Cervantes,  bright  rose 
tinted  with  carmine,  while  stripes 
and  orange  tinted  lower  petals; 

Conqudrant,  dark  purplish  carmine 
flower  with  clear  white  blotch  and 
baods,  a  beautiful  spike  ;  Crepuscule, 
pale  porcelain  flower  tinted  with  lilac, 
large  and  fine;  Dr.  Bailey,  bright 
scarlet,  blotched  carmine  on  white 
ground,  a  very  fine  flower ;  Enchan- 
teresse,  an  extra  large  fine  shaped 
flower,  pale  rosy  white,  lightly  striped 
violet  ;  Feu  Follet,  a  pale  yellow, 
richly  suffused  and  striped  carmine  ; 

Flamboyant,  large,  fine,  bright  scarlet 
crimson  flower  ;  Grande  Rouge,  scarlet 
crimson  with  small  violet  blotch,  a 
grand  flower  and  spike,  one  of  the 
very  best. 

Hespdride,  a  beautiful  flower  with 
pale  salmon  colour,  ground  flaked  and 
striped  red  ;  Horace  Vernet,  purple 
red,  blotched  and  striped  white  ;  La 
Perle,  lilac  blotched  with  violet ;  Le 
Vesuve,  fiery  red,  a  fine  late  variety; 

Mascarille,  small  flowers,  but  very 
novel  iu  colour,  which  is  salmon  rose, 
with  large  sulphur  yellow  blotches 
running  through  the  petals;  Meyer¬ 
beer,  bright  vermilion,  with  amaranth 
blotch  ;  Mont  Etna,  velvety  scarlet,  blotched  white,  a  fine  flower 
and  spike;  Nereide,  a  fine  compact  spike,  pale  rose  in  colour,  with 
small  violet  blotches;  Orphee,  cherry  rose,  purple  blotch,  a  fine  spike 
of  medium-sized  flowers  ;  Pactole,  yellow,  blotched  and  striped  rose ; 
Pollux,  carmine  flower,  flushed  brown  on  the  edges,  with  white  blotch, 
a  fine  flower ;  Pyramide,  large  flowers  of  excellent  colour,  of  a  clear 
delicate  orange  rose,  shading  to  amber  in  the  centre  ;  Rayon  d’Or, 
yellow,  with  red  stripes  and  purple  blotch,  a  very  distinct,  good 
flower;  Rossini,  a  fine  spike,  dark  purplish  red,  blotched  and  striped 
with  white ;  Shakespeare,  a  very  early  variety,  white,  with  large  rosy 
blotch;  Therese  de  Yilmorin,  a  medium-sized  distinct  flower,  lemon 
white  ;  Tour  du  Monde,  dark  cherry  shaded  violet  flower,  with 
white  blotches,  long  spike. 

I  would  advise  anyone  wishing  to  commence  the  growth  of  this 
beautiful  autumn  bloomer  to  begin  with  this  collection,  and  to  add 
some  of  the  best  hybridised  seedlings.  There  is  one  point  which  at 


this  season  of  the  year  requires  attention,  and  that  is  the  preparation  of 
the  beds  for  the  next  year’s  planting.  Well  decayed  manure  should  be 
used;  but  where  the  soil  is  light  and  the  climate  dry,  a  good  stout 
yellow  loam  should  be  chosen.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  the  climate 
moister,  the  soil  should  be  lightened  by  the  addition  of  some 
burnt  earth,  which  should  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  of  the  garden, 
and  frequently  turned  over  during  the  winter  months  anl  left  ia  a 
rough  state,  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  frost. — D.,  Deal. 


the 


Tree  Carnation  E.  Crocker, 


Sutton  Coldfield  Gardeners’  Outing. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  members  of  this  society  took  plaoe  on 
27th  of  August,  when  a  party  of  about  forty  in  number  availed 

themselves  of  visiting  respectively 
“Edelweiss,”  Mr.  Walter  B.  Child’s 
hardy  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plant 
nursery  at  Aoock’s  Green,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Cadbury,  Uffculme,  and  the 
contiguous  gardens  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Highbury,  Moor 
Green,  near  King’s  Heath.  Arriving 
in  breaks  from  Sutton  Coldfield  about 
eleven  o’clock,  the  party  was  at  once 
conducted  by  Mr.  Child  over  his  in¬ 
teresting  and  well  stocked  nursery, 
and  where  there  was  suoh  a  richness 
of  resource  it  would  be  almost  invidious 
to  specialise  for  particular  mention, 
unless  it  be  the  beautiful  collections 
of  perennial  Lobelias  and  Phloxes 
standing  out  in  conspicuous  array  ; 
noticeable,  too,  was  the  new  Cactus 
Dahlia  named  W.  B.  Child;  it  is  a 
large  flower,  with  substantial  well 
incurved  petals  of  a  richly  shaded 
dull  hue,  similar  to  Night,  but  more 
brilliant,  with  also  a  good  habit,  and 
evidently  it  “  has  come  to  stay.” 
After  the  party  had  been  photographed, 
recourse  was  made  to  the  village 
Liberal  Club,  where  an  excellent  lun¬ 
cheon  was  provided  by  the  curator  and 
his  wife,  and  served  by  a  posse  of 
volunteer  lady  waitresses,  and  whose 
ministrations  were  much  appreciated 
by  the  visitors. 

After  doing  justice  to  the  ample 
refection  the  breaks  were  again  re¬ 
quisitioned  en  route  for  King’s  Heath. 
“  Uffculme  ”  was  first  reaohed,  and  the 
visitors  were  met  by  Mr.  G.  Menzies 
with  a  hearty  welcome  at  his  residence, 
the  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds.  The  visitors  were  muoh  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  hand¬ 
some  and  commodious  mansion  over¬ 
looking  the  extensive  and  picturesque 
grounds  below  and  around.  A  notable 
floral  feature,  situate  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  extensive  lawn  in  front 
of  the  mansion,  were  three  large  beds 
of  Roses,  containing  respectively  luxu¬ 
riant  dwarf  Roses  of  La  Prance, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  and  General 
Jacqueminot.  The  estate  was  purchased 
some  eleven  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cadbury,  who  at  once  commenced  to 
build  the  residence  and  form  the  pleasure  grounds,  extensive  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens,  erection  of  a  conservatory,  fruit  and  plant 
houses,  further  details  of  which,  with  considerable  other  matter, 
may  probably  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticu  ture 
at  some  future  date.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  numerous,  heavi  y 
cropped  with  fine  fruit,  well  trained  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  either  in 
bush,  pyramidal,  or  espalier  fashion,  notably  grand  crops  of  Lord 
Suffield  and  Stirling  Castle  Apples,  and  more  especially  the  former 
variety  trained  espalierwise  on  horizontal  wires,  were  objeots  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Amongst  many  other  objeots  of  interest  the  visitor  s  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  fine  old  and  picturesque  avenue  of  Beech  and  English 
Elms,  and  especially  a  grand  old  veteran  Sycamore,  said  to  be  one  o 
the  finest  specimens  extant,  the  whole  imparting  an  old-time  dignity  to 

the  domain.  .  . 

Complimenting  Mr.  Menzies  on  the  excellent  condition  or  all 
under  his  charge,  which  he  has  governed  for  eleven  years,  the 
party  next  wended  their  way  to  the  head  gardener  s  residence  at 
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Highbury,  and  were  received  with  a  warm  welcome  by  Mr.  J.  Deacon. 
The  piece  de  resistance  here  waa  the  splendid  and  huge  collections  of 
hardy,  herbaceous,  and  other  border  plants,  now  in  grand  array  of 
floral  beauty,  and  established,  »s  they  were,  only  three  years  ago.  The 
collections  comprise  two  sections  in  the  planting  arrangement,  the  one 
extending  from  near  the  entrance  lodge,  in  wide  border  style,  down 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  grounds,  with  each  variety  planted  in  large 
masses,  and  the  front  of  t^n  b  >rder  edged  with  Violas,  similarly 
arranged.  This  altogether  aff  >rds  a  most  striking  effect.  The  other 
collection  extends  along  the  lower  portion  of  the  grounds,  with  the 
park-like  fields  beyond.  Here  the  plants  are  arranged  in  the  ordinary 
mixed  stvle.  consequently  affording  room  for  a  greater  variety  of  kinds. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  borders  in  question  are  h^ld  in  much 
esteem  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamberlain. 

The  new  pergola  and  rock  garden  also  came  in  for  a  share  of 
attention  from  the  visitors.  The  conservatory,  Orchid,  and  other  plant 
houses  were  next  explored  with  lingering  irreresr,  also  the  fruit  houses, 
containing  excellent  crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  whilst 
not  less  interesting  was  the  gigantic  stock  of  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
evidencing  the  highest  s  a'e  of  culture.  Heartily  thanking  Mr.  Deacon 
for  his  kii  d  a'tention,  the  visitors,  who  would  fain  have  protracted  their 
visit  at  Highbury,  returned  to  the  Liberal  Club  at  Aoock’s  Green,  where 
a  refreshing  tea  was  in  readiuess,  and  after  the  participation  of  which 
votes  of  thanks  were  acc  rded  Mrs.  Cadbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  for 
the  kind  petm  ssion  to  view  their  beautiful  grounds,  also  to  Mr.  Child 
for  the  deep  interest  he  evinced  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  party, 
while  the  proceedings  closed  with  music  and  songs. — W.  G. 

[This  observant  and  interesting  article  has  been  crowded  out  of  our 
pages  week  after  week  since  the  end  of  August.  It  is  none  the  less 
readable  ou  that  account,  t specially  to  the  Sutton  Coldfield  men,] 
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*  These  books  are  lent  for  home  reading. 
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Corbett,  William.  The  English  gardener.  183S. 

Dean,  Alexander.  Vegetable  culture  :  primer  for  amateurs.  1896. 

De  Breuil,  Alphonse.  Scientific  and  profitable  culture  of  fruit  trees.  1891. 
Earle,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  garden.  1897. 

Earle,  Mrs.  C.  W.  More  pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  garden.  1899. 

Flower  garden,  The.  1852. 

Glenny,  G.  Handy  book  on  gardening  and  golden  rules  for  gardeners.  1869. 
Glenny  George.  Year’s  work  in  garden  and  greenhouse. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  amateur's  flower  garden.  1883. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  amateur’s  greenhouse  and  conservatory  ;  ed.  by 
T.  W.  Sanders. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  amateur’s  kitchen  garden,  frame  ground  and 
forcing  pit.  1877. 

Hibberd,  Shirley.  The  profitable  gardening.  [1878]. 

Hobday,  Edward.  Villa  gardening  :  handbook  for  amateur  and  practical 
gardeners.  1887. 

Hogg,  Robt.  Fruit  manual :  the  fruit  and  fruit  trees  of  Great  Britain.  1834. 
Hole,  S.  R.,  Dean.  Our  gardens.  1899.  Haddon  Hall  Library. 

Hughes,  J.  A.  Garden  architecture  and  landscape  gardening.  1866. 

King,  E.  H.  The  soil:  its  nature,  relations  and  management.  1898. 
“  Rural  science  ”  series. 

May,  W.  J.  Greenhouse  management  for  amateurs. 

Moore,  T.  Epitome  of  gardening :  with  a  chapter  on  the  principles  of 
horticulture,  by  M.  T.  Masters.  1881. 

Neish,  Mrs.  R.  World  in  a  garden.  1899. 

Robinson,  W.  English  flower  garden.  1883.  Same.  1893. 

Robinson,  W.  Garden  design  and  architect’s  gardens.  1892. 

Robinson,  W.,  ed.  Cottage  gardening.  Vol.  1. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  The  vegetable  garden.  1835. 

Wright,  J.  Garden  flowers  and  plants  :  primer  for  amateurs.  1895. 
Wright,  J.  Horticulture.  1893. 

Special  Treatises. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  forcing  book.  1897.  “  Garden-craft  ”  series. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  Plant-breeding.  1896.  “  Garden-craft  ”  series. 

Bailey,  L.  H.  The  pruning-book.  1898.  “  Garden-craft  ”  series. 

Baltet,  Charles.  The  art  of  grafting  and  budding.  1879. 

Boyle,  P.  About  Orchids.  1893. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.  The  Chrysanthemum  :  its  history,  culture,  classification, 
and  nomenclature.  1884. 

Card,  F.  W.  Bush  fruits.  1898. 

Carnation  manual,  The  ;  ed.  by  the  Carnation  Society.  1892. 

Cousins,  H.  H.  Chemistry  of  the  garden  :  primer  for  amateurs.  1899. 
Crofton,  Mrs.  Caldwell.  My  Roses  and  how  I  grew  them.  1899. 
Cuthbertson,  W.,  ed.  The  Dahlia  :  its  history  and  cultivation.  1897. 
Fraser,  Hugh.  Handy  book  of  ornamental  Conifers  and  other  shrubs.  1875. 
Griffiths,  A.  B.  Treatise  on  manures ;  or,  the  philosophy  of  manuring.  1892. 
Hartig,  R.  Text  book  of  the  d  seases  of  trees.  1894. 

Hole,  S.  R.,  Dean.  Book  about  Roses  :  how  to  grow  and  show  them.  1874. 
Jordan,  C.,  and  others.  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Violets.  1898. 

Lodeman,  E.  G.  The  spraying  of  plants.  1896. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  A  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  seedlings.  1896. 

May,  W.  J.  Cucumber  culture  for  amateurs.  1894. 

Melliar,  A.  Foster.  Book  of  the  Rose.  1898. 

Paul,  William.  The  Rose  garden.  1841. 

Prior,  W.  D.  Hardy  shrubs.  1881. 

Ravenscroft,  B.  C.  Begonia  culture  for  amateurs.  1894. 

Ravenscroft,  B.  C.  Tomato  culture  for  amateurs.  1896. 

Smith,  W.  G.  Diseases  of  field  and  garden  crops.  1884. 

Thudichum,  J.  L.  W.  Diseases  of  plants.  1887.  Cantor  lectures. 
Voorhees,  E.  B.  Fertilisers.  1898. 

Ward,  H.  M.  Diseases  of  Plants.  1889. 

Ward,  H.  M.  The  Oak.  1892.  “  Modern  Science.” 

Ward,  H.  M.  Timber  and  some  of  its  diseases.  1889. 

Watson,  W.  Cactus  culture.  1889. 

Wood,  Samuel.  The  tree  planter  and  plant  propagator.  1880. 

Wood,  Samuel.  The  tree  pruner.  1893. 

Miscellaneous. 

Allen,  Grant.  Colours  of  flowers.  1882.  “  Nature  ”  series. 

Allen,  Grant.  Flowers  and  their  pedigrees.  1883. 

Candolle,  Alphonse  de.  Origin  of  cultivated  plants.  1881.  International 
Scientific  series. 

Carrington,  Edith.  The  farmer  and  the  birds.  1898. 

Cooke,  M.  C.  Rust,  smut,  mildew,  and  mould.  1886. 

Coulter,  J.  M.  Plant  relations.  1900.  “  Twentieth  century  text  books.” 
Darwin,  Charles  R.  Climbing  plants.  1875. 

Darwin,  C.  R.  Cross  and  self-fertilisation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  1876. 
Darwin,  Charles  R  Fertilisation  of  Orchids  by  insects.  1865. 

Darwin,  C.  R.  Formation  of  vegetable  mould  through  earth  worms.  1881. 
Darwin,  Charles  R.  Forms  of  flowers.  1877. 

Darwin,  Charles  R.  Insectivorous  plants.  1875. 

Darwin,  Charles  R.  Power  of  movements  in  plants.  1880. 

Darwin,  Charles  R.  Variation  of  animals  aiid  plants  under  domestication. 
2  vols.  1868. 

Farmer,  G.  B.  Practical  introduction  to  botany  :  flowering  plants.  1899. 
Franklyn,  P.  F.  Agricultural  chemical  analysis.  1892. 

J  ohnson,  J.  F.,  and  Aikman,  C.  M.  Elements  of  agricultural  chemistry.  1894. 
Kerner,  Anton.  Flowers  and  their  unbidden  guests.  1878. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  British  wild  flowers  in  relation  to  insects.  1875. 
“  Nature  ”  series. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  1886.  “  Nature  ”  series. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J .  On  buds  and  stipules.  1899.  International  scientific 
series. 

Masters,  M.  T.  Plant  life. 

Muller,  H.  Fertilisation  of  flowers.  1883. 

Ormerod,  E.  A.  Agricultural  entomology.  1892. 

Ormerod,  E.  A.  Injurious  farm  and  fruit  insects  of  South  Africa.  1889. 
Ormerod,  E.  A.  Manual  of  injurious  insects.  1881. 

Ormerod,  E.  A.  Insects  injurious  to  orchard  and  bush  fruits.  1898. 
Ormerod,  E.  A.  Methods  of  insert  life.  1884. 


Smith,  J.  B.  Economic  entomology  for  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  1897. 
Smith,  John,  of  Kew  Gardens.  Dictionary  of  popular  names  of  economic 
plants.  1882. 

Smith,  John,  of  Kew  Gardens.  Domestic  botany.  1833. 

Somerville,  W.  Farm  and  garden  insects.  1897. 

Storer,  F  H.  Agriculture  in  its  relations  with  chemistry.  2  vols.  1837. 
Theobald,  F.  V.  Text  book  of  agricultural  zoology.  1899. 

Wood,  Theodore.  Our  insect  allies.  1384. 

Wood,  Theodore.  Our  insect  enemies.  1835. 

The  above  list  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it  mvy  prove  a  guide  to 
gardeners  or  librarians  in  other  centres  who  have  the  desire  to  form  a 
horticultural  library.  The  list  was  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Julien, 
hon.  secretary  to  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association.  In  a  short  preface 
to  the  foregoing  list  of  books,  the  librarian  of  the  Central  Library, 
Cardiff,  says : — “  The  Free  Libraries’  Committee  has  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  circulated  a  series  of  special  bulletins,  showing  how  the 
libraries  provide  for  different  sections  of  the  ratepayers.  This  bulletin, 
the  second  of  the  series,  containing  information  for  gardeners,  was  first 
issued  in  November,  1899.  The  library  is  the  property  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  provided  by  their  own  funds  for  their  common  use,  and  every 
department  is  equally  at  the  service  of  the  public,  the  only  restriction 
imposed  being  good  behaviour.”  Besides  having  the  books,  four 
gardening  journals  are  weekly  supplied  to  the  Central  Reading  Room  — 
namely,  “Gardening  Illustrated,”  “  The  Garden,”  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
and  “  Gardener’s  Chronicle.” 


Fruit  Forcing. 


Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House. — The  trees  are  at  rest, 
bright  and  promising  in  appearance,  the  buds  not  too  large  or  over¬ 
developed,  and  likely  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  trees.  Where  the  roof- 
lights  have  been  removed  the  border  will  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened,  an!  this,  with  the  invigoration  consequent  on  exposure,  is 
the  best  safeguard  against  the  buds  falling.  The  trees  must  be  pruned 
and  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  thoroughly  washing  the  woodwork  with 
soap  and  water,  the  glass  with  clear  water,  and  the  walls  with  lime- 
wash.  Tie  the  trees  to  the  trellis,  everything  being  forwarded  so  that 
a  start  can  be  made  at  the  proper  time.  Let  the  lights  remain  off  until 
the  time  of  closing  the  house.  If  the  lights  are  fixed  the  inside  border 
must  not  lack  moisture,  and  air  must  be  given  to  the  fullest  extent, 
insuring  thereby  as  complete  rest  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Second  Early  House. — The  trees  have  shed  the  leaves.  Trees  that 
have  strong  wood  take  more  time  to  mature  than  the  moderately 
vigorous,  must  not  be  exposed  until  the  growths  and  foliage  are  well 
matured.  The  exposure  of  the  trees  has  an  invigorating  effect,  insures 
perfect  rest,  and  the  rains  do  much  to  free  them  of  inseots,  besides 
properly  moistening  the  borders.  When  the  foliage  is  all  down,  the 
necessary  pruning,  dressing  the  tiees  with  an  insecticide,  and  cleansing 
the  house,  should  be  proceeded  with,  removing  the  loose  surface  soil 
down  to  the  roots,  and  adding  fresh  material,  but  not  covering  the 
roots  deeper  than  2  or  3  inches.  In  the  case  of  fixed  roof-lights 
watering  may  be  necessary ;  under  no  circumstances  must  the  trees 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

Midseason  Houses. — If  the  trees  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition  the 
border  will  be  sound,  but  when  indifferent  in  fertility  it  may  be 
neoessary  to  have  recourse  to  lifting,  the  wood  being  firm  and  the  foliage 
beginning  to  fall.  It  must  be  done  with  despatch,  all  the  materials 
being  in  readiness.  Provide  good  drainage,  shorten  strong  roots,  and 
bring  any  that  are  deep  near  the  surface,  employing  the  compost 
moderately  firm.  Loam  rather  strong,  with  an  admixture  of  a  sixth  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  will  grow  Peaches  perfectly.  If  the  soil  be  light 
add  a  fourth  of  clay  marl,  and  if  very  heavy  a  similar  quantity  of  road 
scrapings.  If  the  loam  is  deficient  pf  calcareous  matter  add  a  sixth  of 
old  mortar  rubbish.  Avoid  manure  except  at  the  surface.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  the  roots  will  soon  get  established  in  the  fresh  compost. 
Trees  judiciously  treated  at  the  roots  whilst  they  have  foliage  seldom 
fail  to  set  and  stone  the  fruit  satisfactorily. 

Borders  that  have  the  surface  a  soapy  mass,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  remove  it,  may  have  a  good  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  quite  an 
inch  thiok,  mixing  it  after  a  time  with  the  surface  soil  as  deeply  as  the 
roots  allow  without  much  disturbance,  supplying  quickly  acting  top¬ 
dressing  in  the  spring. 

Late  Houses. — October  Peaches  are  quite  as  much  valued  as  those 
of  May,  as  they  are  fine  in  appearance,  and  when  properly  supplied  with 
moisture  and  nutriment  during  the  growing  season,  juicy  and  well 
flavoured.  Sea  Eagle  is  one  of  the  best,  large,  showy,  good  flavoured, 
with  a  juicy  flesh,  free  of  the  stringiness  and  mealiness  too  prevalent  in 
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some  late  Peaches.  As  the  wood  in  some  late  unheated  houses  is  not 
too  ripe,  the  house  may  be  kept  almost  closed  by  day,  so  as  to  secure  a 
good  heat,  admitting  sufficient  air  to  insure  a  circulation,  continuing  the 
ventilation  at  night.  Any  trees  that  have  too  gross  wood  should  have  a 
trenoh  taken  out  as  deep  as  the  roots,  and  about  one-third  the  distance 
from  the  stem  the  trees  cover  of  trellis,  and  left  open  for  a  fortnight, 
then  filling  in  firmly. — St.  Albans. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden . 

Gathering  Filberts  and  Cob  Nuts. — The  nuts  are  now  ready  to 
gather,  and  should  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  where  they  can  receive  plenty 
of  air  to  thoroughly  dry.  They  are  best  stored  in  earthenware  jars, 
which  may  be  kept  closely  secured  down  so  that  the  kernels  may  be 
kept  fresh  until  spring.  Retain  the  husks  on  the  nuts. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Fruit  Trees. — As  the  planting  season  is  approach¬ 
ing  the  positions  where  fruit  trees  are  to  be  planted  must  be  prepared 
in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  the  trees  in  a  month’s  time.  In 
preparing  a  site  for  standard  trees,  which  are  usually  placed  20  to 
30  feet  apart,  take  out  the  soil  two  spits  deep  from  a  circle  8  feet  in 
diameter.  The  bottom  spit  may  then  be  well  broken  up,  and  the  soil 
again  returned,  not,  as  a  rule,  adding  manure,  but  some  loamy  soil  can 
be  introduced  with  advantage,  as  well  as  burnt  refuse,  to  improve  the 
material  for  planting  in.  Should  the  situation  be  damp  it  is  advisable 
to  raise  the  soil  above  the  ordinary  level,  introducing  a  layer  of  broken 
brickbats  at  the  depth  of  2  feet.  The  ground  for  small  trees  should  be 
entirely  trenched  over  to  the  depth  of  two  spits,  breaking  up  the  bottom 
well.  Little  or  no  manure  is  needed  for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or 
Cherries;  but  for  small  fruits,  including  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Blackberries,  employ  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure 
when  trenching  the  ground.  Soil  prepared  now  will  be  in  excellent 
condition  for  planting  later  on.  It  has  sufficient  time  to  become 
consolidated,  and  should  work  well  and  be  friable. 

Thinning  Branches  of  Wall  Trees. — It  is  frequently  the  oase  that  wall 
tree  are  hampered  with  too  many  branches,  owing  to  their  having  been 
originated  in  the  first  instance  too  closely  together.  The  spurs,  too, 
may  be  far  more  numerous  than  they  ought,  and  if  old  and  elongated  it 
is  certain  they  are  the  means  of  causing  injury  to  those  in  their 
vicinity.  In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  reducing  the  number  of  the 
branches,  say  to  a  foot  apart,  also  thin  out  the  spurs,  and  shorten  them 
where  elongated.  In  some  cases  young  growths  may  take  the  place 
of  old  branohes  with  great  advantage  to  the  trees;  indeed,  a  gradual 
recuperation  may  be  frequently  effected  by  displacing  a  certain  amount 
of  old  growths  each  year  in  favour  of  new,  thereby  entirely 
transforming  the  trees  from  a  crowded  and  unfruitful  state  to  a  possibly 
fruitful  and  profitable  condition.  If,  in  addition  to  the  crowding  of 
branches  and  spurs,  the  foreright  shoots  have  not  been  shortened  back 
at  the  proper  time,  this  will  also  be  imperative,  though  the  same  good 
cannot  result  from  this  late  treatment  as  when  carried  out  at  the  proper 
time.  One  advantage  of  thinning  and  regulating  crowded  trees  now  is 
that  the  foliage  is  on,  which  makes  it  easier  to  see  when  the  branches 
are  sufficiently  wide  apart. 

Applying  Liquid  Manure.  —  Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  old 
established  fruit  trees  whioh  may  need  extra  support  at  the  roots  than 
to  enrich  the  soil  to  the  full  extent  of  the  spread  of  the  branches  with 
rich  liquid  from  the  farmyard.  Food  of  this  character  is  best  applied 
when  the  soil  is  moist.  The  recent  rains  have  rendered  the  soil  in  the 
best  condition  for  receiving  the  liquid,  which  may  be  given  moderately 
strong.  In  some  positions,  however,  it  takes  long  continued  rain  to 
thoroughly  moisten  the  ground,  and  as  the  trees  growing  in  such 
positions  need  the  soil  enriching,  recourse  must  be  had  to  soaking  the 
soil  with  clear  water  to  bring  it  to  the  required  state  of  moisture.  Trees 
growing  against  walls,  for  instance,  are  much  more  subject  to  becoming 
dry  than  those  in  the  open,  the  wall  assisting  largely  in  draining  the 
moisture  away,  and  also  preventing  the  rain  reaching  the  ground  to  a 
great  extent.  The  most  generally  useful  and  readily  available  liquid 
consists  of  the  drainings  from  the  farmyard,  where  animal  urine  and 
percolations  from  a  mixed  manure  heap  collect  into  a  common  tank. 
Such  liquid  is  especially  valuable,  as  it  contains  the  chief  constituents 
of  plant  food.  Soapsuds  and  household  slops,  if  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  four  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  are  extremely  fertilising 
in  their  effects.  Fowl  manure,  pigeon  dung,  and  soot  are  powerful 
manures,  but  a  peck  of  either  mixed  in  20  gallons  of  water  will  not 
harm  fruit  trees  applied  to  the  roots  at  this  season  when  the  soil  is 
moist.  Trees  in  a  weakly  and  impoverished  state  will  not  be  benefited 
immediately  so  far  is  apparent,  but  an  improvement  will  be  noticeable 
the  following  and  succeeding  years. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — When  the  trees  have  been  cleared  of 
fruit,  the  removal  of  supei  fluous  wood  is  very  necessary  tp  make  room 
for  the  successional  shoots,  so  that,  they  may  become  thoroughly  well 
ripened.  First  cut  out  the  old  bearing  growths  from  which  the  fruit 
has  recently  been  removed.  Weakly,  crowded,  and  ill-placed  shoots  or 
branches  may  be  also  dispensed  with,  this  affording  an  opportunity  to 
rearrange  the  whole  lot  of  branches,  and  thus  allow  ample  space  for  all. 
This  pruning  and  readjustment  now  will  render  less  attention  necessary 
at  the  winter  pruning,  while  the  trees  have  the  benefit  of  increased  air, 
light,  and  space  during  the  completion  of  wood  ripening. — Lymington, 
Hants. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

Mushrooms  with  Light  GUIs,  and  Others  with  Dark  (Fistfor). — - 
The  specimens  are  simply  forms  of  the  cultivated  Mushroom,  Agaricus 
campestris  var.  hortensis,  whioh  is  very  variable,  and  probably  due 
solely  to  varietal  tendencies,  for  the  variations  arise  when  the  spawn  is 
identical,  and  the  manure  and  soil  the  same.  The  light-gilled  form 
accords  with  the  sub-variety  Buchanani,  and  the  dark  is  the  ordinary 
cultivated  variety. 

Ivy  on  Trees  (Subscriber) . — Undoubtedly  when  Ivy  encircles  the  whole 
stem  of  a  tree,  and  has  grown  thick  and  old,  it  has  an  injurious  effeot. 
The  stout,  main  branohes  of  the  Ivy  tighten  around  the  ever  widening 
trunk  with  steadily  increasing  firmness,  and  besides  shutting  out  light 
and  air,  the  Ivy  may  cheok  sap-flow.  Foresters  never  allow  trees  to 
be  Ivy  clad,  even  though  they  are  so  beautiful  when  robed  with  the 
dark  green  leaves  of  this  climber.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
Ivy  by  cutting  the  main  stems  at  the  base.  We  have  never  seen  a  tree 
that  has  been  actually  killed  through  the  effects  of  Ivy. 

Name  of  Grub  (A  Ten-year-old  Reader).  —  The  enemy  of  your 
Cyclamens  is  the  grub  or  larva  of  that  too  common  pest  the  black 
weevil,  Otiorhynohus  sulcatus.  These  live  and  feed  through  the 
winter,  and  the  beetles  which  appear  afterwards  do  damage  to  fruit, 
especially  the  Vine.  This  grub  is  not  easy  to  kill  ;  the  application  of 
lime  or  soot  has  been  found  efficacious,  but  these  cannot  sometimes  be 
used.  They  are  killed  by  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
carbolio  acid,  also  by  the  well-known  liquor  compounded  of  paraffin,  soda, 
and  weak  soapsuds.  It  is  probable  quassia  water  would  destroy  them. 

Melon  Foliage  Gone  Brown  ( J .  J.). — The  leaves  are  affected  by  the 
Cucumber  and  Melon  mildew,  Plasmopara  (Peronospora)  cubensis, 
which  has  only  recently  been  known  in  England,  though  very  destruc¬ 
tive  when  it  does  occur,  the  foliage  cfllapsing  in  a  few  days  if  the 
disease  is  allowed  to  run  its  course  unchecked.  Treatment  with 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate  may  be  useful  in  checking  the 
pest,  the  spraying  being  very  light,  and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves 
reached.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  quite  clean,  there  not  being 
anything  wrong  with  them  or  the  root  stem.  The  fruit  is  affected  by 
the  so-called  ripe  rot  (Gloeosporium  fructigenum),  though  it  usually 
attacks  the  fruit  when  about  half  grown,  and  produces  a  minute  canker- 
like  spot  or  spots  (in  the  case  of  the  Melon),  which  continue  to  enlarge 
and  in  a  rounded  form.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  near  it,  the  patches 
become  brown,  sunken,  and  decay  rapidly  sets  in,  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
having  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  the  smell  becomes  offensive.  Probably 
early  treatment  with  potassium  sulphide,  1  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water 
would  act  as  a  preventive  of  disease,  or  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate 
may  be  used,  applying  in  the  finest  possible  spray.  Destroy  all  affeoted 
leaves  or  plants  and  fruits  by  fire. 

Carbonate  of  Copper  Preparation  (F.  W.). — To  manufacture  copper 
carbonate.  In  a  tub  or  barrel  dissolve  6  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  hot 
water.  In  another  suitable  vessel  dissolve  7  lbs.  of  washing  soda  in 
hot  water.  When  the  two  solutions  are  cool,  pour  the  seoond  slowly 
into  the  first,  then  add  water  until  the  tub  or  half-barrel  (25  gallons)  is 
full.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  let  the  solution  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
syphon  off  the  clear  liquid  and  add  fresh  water.  Stir  again,  and  again 
allow  the  solution  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  syphon  off  the  clear 
liquid  as  before,  then  remove  and  dry  the  sediment,  which  is  carbonate  of 
copper.  Using  the  above  quantities  of  copper  sulphate  and  washing  soda 
there  will  be  formed  about  3  lbs.  of  copper  carbonate.  This  precipitated 
copper  carbonate  may  be  used  in  water  for  spraying  at  the  rate  of  1  oz. 
to  25  gallons  of  water.  It  does  not  injure  foliage,  but  is  not  so 
effective  as  a  fungicide  as  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oarbonate. 
This  is  made  as  follows: — Water,  9  gallons;  strong  (26°)  aqua 
ammonia,  12  fluid  ozs.  ;  copper  carbonate,  1  oz.  Make  the  copper 
carbonate  into  a  thin  paste  by  adding  sufficient  water.  Add  the 
ammonia  water  slowly,  and  when  dissolved  add  the  water  to  make 
9  gallons.  Thus  a  clear  deep  blue  solution  is  obtained,  whioh  does  not 
become  cloudy  or  disfigure  foliage  like  Bordeaux  mixture.  You  mention 
carbonate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  the  fungicide 
known  as  Eau  Celeste  modified.  The  formula  is  as  follows: — Two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  2^  lbs.  oarbonate  of  soda,  and  1£  pint 
of  ammonia  (22Q) ;  water  32  gallons.  Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in 
8  gallons  of  water,  add  the  ammonia  water,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  add  the  carbonate  of  soda.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  the  solution 
is  ready  for  use.  We  do  not  advise  this,  as  it  sometimes  injures  the 
foliage;  but  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate,  which  has 
superseded  Eau  Celeste,  simple  or  modified. 
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'  “  Pacific  Fruit  World  ”  (Reader). — This  newspaper  is  published  in 
San  Francisco,  California  ;  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  fruit  and  State 
interests  of  California. 

Book  on  Fungi  (  Young  Gardener ) . — There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
works  devoted  to  fungi,  but  the  best  cheap  book  on  the  subject  is 
Cooke’s  “  British  Edible  Fungi,”  price  7s.  6d.,  of  almost  any  bookseller. 

Book  on  Vine  Culture  ( R .  C.  D.). — Try  “Pictorial  Practical  Fruit 
Growing, ’’  price  Is.  3d.  post,  free,  from  Cassell  &  Co.  We  know  of  no 
book  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Vine,  other  than  Mr.  Barron’s  “  Vines, 
and  Vine  Culture,”  5s.  3d. 

Budded  Roses  (If.  C.). — Remove  the  ties  at  once.  We  should  not 
stop  the  shoots  which  have  pushed,  but  should  let  them  grow,  and  cut 
them  ; close  in  at  the  winter’s  pruning;  that  will  also  be  the  proper 
time  to  shorten  the  Briar  stems  back  to  the  buds. 

Newspaper  and  Book  Wanted  (TV.  R.). — “The  Florists’  Exchange” 
is  an  American  journal  published  every  Saturday  by  A.  T.  de  la  Mare, 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  2,  4,  6,  8,  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
P.O.  Box,  1697.  Telephone  1854  John.  Registered  cable  address, 
Florex,  New  York.  For  a  full  list  of  the  books  on  the  Dahlia,  write 
to  Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  jun.,  hon.  sec.,  National  Dahlia  Society,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  W.  ^ 

Jasminum  hlrsutum  (B.). — This  dwarf  species  is  an  admirable 
stove  subject  of  shrubby  habit,  and  endowed  with  prolificacy  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large,  pure  white,  fragrant; 
clusters  of  bloom.  The  cultural  needs 
are  not  exaoting  ;  indeed  only  ordinary 
care  and  the  usual  stove  treatment 
accorded  to  tropical  exotics  generally 
will  be  found  to  insure  a  fair  yield  of 
.flowers  at  the  proper  season,  which 
is  usually  about  the  month  of  April. 

The  Jasmines  are  deservedly  favourites 
with  plant  growers.  A  spray  of 
Jasminum  hirsutum  is  figured  this 
week.  It  requires  a  compoBt  of  light 
turfy  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  soil,  and 
liberal  supplies  of  water  during 
summer.  By  means  of  staking  and 
judioious  pruning  or  tying-in  the 
Jasmines  can  always  be  maintained  in 
bushy,  compaot,  and  well  proportioned 
form. 

Insects  in  Chrysanthemum  Leaves 

,(H.  R.). — Unfortunately  the  solitary 
specimen  sent  was  unrecognisable, 
being  reduced  to  fragments  by  the 
warmth  and  the  shaking  in  transit. 

The  leaves  sent  do  not  give  any  clue 
to  the  exact  species,  but  the  damage 
is  evidently  done  by  the  caterpillar  of 
a  small  moth  in  the  Tinea  group.  It 
is  one  of  the  insects  difficult  to  deal 
with,  because  its  destruction  may 
disfigure  the  plant  if  potent  remedies 
are  applied.  Of  course  all  infected 
shoots  or  leaves  should  be  at  once 
removed  and  burnt.  The  eggs  are 
probably  deposited  by  the  parent 
moths  during  August,  when  something 
might  perhaps  be  done  to  render  the 
plant  distasteful  to  them.  Several 
washes  in  common  use  would  kill  some 
of  the  caterpillars,  as,  for  instance,  the  familiar  one  made  from  quassia 
chips  and  softsoap  Gishurst  compound  might  be  of  service. 

Maggots  in  Grapes  (F.  TV.  S). — No,  we  have  never  met  with 
anything  like  the  specimen  you  sent  us,  the  berries  on  the  part  of  the 
bunch  swarming  with  maggots  at  the  junction  of  the  footstalk  with  the 
flesh,  this  being  more  or  less  occupied  by  the  maggots,  and  there  were 
also  a  great  number  of  pupae  in  and  on  the  berries  and  their  footstalks. 
The  pupa,  very  light  brown,  have  two  horn-like  projections  at  the 
frontal  part,  with  three  hook-like  points  to  each,  and  the  posterior  end 
also  has  a  forked  termination.  No  doubt  flies  will  in  due  course  issue  from 
the  pupae.  We  are  keeping  some  in  hope  of  identifying  the  perfect  inseot. 
At  present  we  can  only  refer  the  maggot  and  pupa  to  the  Musca  genus, 
and  the  species  that  not  only  prey  upon  but  breed  in  animal  matter  in 
a  state  of  decay  or  putrefaction.  We  do  not  regard  them  as  causes  of 
the  attack,  for  the  berries  appear  to  have  been  shanked  and  fermentation 
Eet  in,  so  that  the  Grapes  have  really  rotted,  and  the  flies  simply  had 
recourse  to  them  as  breeding  ground.  Probably  the  flies  originated 
from  the  manure,  whioh  from  the  ammonia  vapour  evolved  may 
prejudicially  have  affected  the  Grapes,  and  induced  decay  at  the 
footstalk  of  the  berries,  and  the  flies  deposited  eggs  in  the  exposed 
flesh  or  putrefying  matter.  Certainly  the  maggots  change  into  flies 
lrom  the  pupae  stage,  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  “  fumers” 
application  in  order  to  destroy  them.  Of  course  all  affected  bunches 
snould  be  removed  without  delay  and  burned.  The  smell  of  the  berries 
is  of  a  very  sour,  penetrating  nature,  and  has  given  us  quite  a  surfeit. 


Eucalyptus— Wintering  Caladiums  ( A .  B.).— We  cannot  tell  what  the 
Eucalyptus  may  be  without  some  description.  There  are  about  fifty 
speoies.  The  Caladium  roots  should  be  wintered  in  pots  and  kept 
without  water,  but  the  pots  placed  on  a  moist  bottom,  from  which  they 
will  derive  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  roots  from  shrivelling,  and 
the  temperature  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  that  of  a  stove — not 
less  than  55°. 

Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  from  Seed  (Y.  W.  B.). — 
It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  the  best  time  to  sow  it  is  in  July,  so  as 
to  have  the  plants  well  established  before  winter,  they  either  being 
pricked  off  in  pans  or  potted  off  singly,  keeping  rather  dry  during  the 
winter.  Sow  in  gentle  heat  in  February,  and  grow  on  in  gentle  heat, 
pricking  off  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  handle,  hardening  well 
off  before  planting  out. 

Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  Grape  (J.  A.). — This  variety  of  Grape  will 
succeed  in  a  house  where  it  can  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°  when 
the  fruit  is  setting.  This  it  can  have  in  a  greenhouse  about  the  middle 
of  May,  after  that  no  artificial  heat  is  required  until  the  time  of  ripening 
— about  the  end  of  August.  The  greenhouse  ought  to  be  shut-up  at 
six  o’clock  during  the  summer  months.  We  do  not  reoommend  Lady 
Downe’s  to  be  planted  in  a  greenhouse,  but  you  ask  if  it  could  be  grown. 
We  may  as  well  say  that  by  far  the  best  Grflpe  for  greenhouse  culture 
is  Black  Hamburgh. 

Raising  Variegated  Hollies  from  Seed  ( Leybor ). — The  seed  will  ger¬ 
minate,  and  a  majority  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  will  be  green-leaved,  but  these 
may  and  often  do  throw  off  variegated 
parts.  These  may  be  propagated  by 
grafting,  or  the  green  parts  cut  away. 
The  seeds  will  not  vegetate  until 
the  seoond  year.  Both  green  and 
variegated  Hollies  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings — the  ripened  shoots  of  the 
current  year  put  in  now  in  sandy 
soil  surfaced  with  an  inch  of  sand 
under  hand-lights  on  a  north  border. 
Hollies  have  the  male  and  female 
organs  in  the  individual  flowers,  but 
some  trees  do  not  produce  berries, 
they  being  for  the  most  part  very 
vigorous. 

Storing  Walnuts  ( D .  0.  J.).  — 
Remove  the  nuts  from  the  husks,  and 
if  this  be  done  at  the  ripening  the 
nuts  will  turn  out  very  clean,  and 
store  away  in  dry  sand  in  a  cellar 
or  other  cool  place,  and  moist  rather 
than  dry,  but  not  wet.  They  will 
keep  in  this  way,  or  in  stone  jars 
stored  in  dry  sand,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  but  they  will  become  more 
or  less  dried,  and  this,  we  think,  you 
wish  to  avoid,  and  so  do  others,  as 
the  kernels  in  a  dried  state  will  not 
“  peel,”  hence  the  nuts  are  kept  in 
moist  sand  or  soil  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  quality  or  flavour,  for  in 
contact  with  moist  soil  or  moisture 
they  absorb  it,  and  warmth  being 
present  growth  must  follow.  By 
storing  in  dry  sand,  in  a  moist  place 
and  cool,  we  prevent  any  loss  of 
flavour  and  arrest  growth,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  obviating  the  evils  of  overdrying;  and  though  nuts  so  kept 
may  not  “  peel,”  they  may,  by  placing  them  for  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  in  rain  water,  have  the  kernels  restored  to  plumpness, 
peeling  readily.  The  time  of  steeping  is  dependant  upon  the  dryness  of 
the  nuts. 

Fungoid  Attack  on  Cucumber  leaves  ( Cucumbers ). — The  leaves  are 
spotted  and  blotched  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  destructive  enemy 
of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  other  cuourbitaceous  plants,  known  for 
some  time  in  the  United  States,  and  recently  in  England,  as  Cucumber 
and  Melon  mildew,  Plasmopara  (Peronospora)  cubensis.  The  fungus 
attacks  the  leaves  first,  producing  pale  green  or  yellowish  spots  on  the 
upper  surface.  These  spots  usually  continue  to  increase  in  number  and 
size  rapidly,  involving  a  large  portion,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  a 
leaf,  and  ohanging  to  a  brown  colour  as  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  dies. 
Finally  the  leaf  becomes  brittle  and  falls,  often  within  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  of  the  first  indication  of  disease.  Very  frequently  nearly  all 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  attacked,  and  in  consequence  it  ruins  the  plant 
for  cropping.  The  fungus,  however,  does  not  usually  attack  Cucumber 
plants  until  in  bearing,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  late  summer, 
though  we  have  noticed  it  in  June.  The  parasite,  after  entering  the 
leaf  from  a  generating  spore,  develops  mycelium  between  the  cells,  and 
sends  suckers  into  the  cells  to  absorb  their  contents,  and  also  pushes 
growths  from  the  mycelium  into  the  air,  forming  very  delicate  white 
patches  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  the  early  stages  on  the  under 
side,  but  later  on  from  the  upper,  the  conidiophores  in  the  first  instance 
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branched,  later  sparingly  or  not  branched,  conidia  or  spores  hyaline, 
elliptical.  We  advise  the  destruction  of  all  affeoted  leaves,  and  spraying 
with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  (1  lb.  copper  sulphate  and  1  lb.  quicklime 
to  124  gallons  of  water).  Perhaps  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
solution  would  be  effectual  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease, 
but  it  must  not  be  used  strong,  commencing  with  1  oz.  to  6  gallons  of 
water,  and  taking  care  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Repeating 
at  intervals  of  three  days,  as  you  propose,  may  be  attended  with  good 
results. 

Names  of  Fruit. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  unanswered  in 
the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the  following  number. 
( C .,  Portsmouth). — 1,  Winter  Peach;  2,  New  Northern  Greening;  3, 
Roundway  Magnum  Bonum  ;  4,  Northern  Greening;  5  and  6,  both 
Sugarloaf.  {Edw.  Wallcer). — 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  slightly  out  of 
character  ;  2  and  3,  both  Ecklinville  Seedling.  The  tree  bearing  the 
small  fruits  (No.  2)  has  simply  been  from  a  poor  stock  ;  it  is  true  to 
name  however.  {Admirer). — They  are  certainly  very  interesting  and 
of  much  ornamental  value.  As  we  stated  in  cur  recent  notes,  they 
can  be  grown  in  any  sheltered,  sunny  garden.  Your  specimens,  so 
near  as  we  can  identify  them,  are  : — 1,  Warted  Squash,  a  variety  of 
Cucumis  maximus  ;  2,  Striped  Gourd;  3,  Melon  Gourd;  atd 

4,  Yellow  Bishop’s-cap.  {Banker). — Apple  Lord  Suffield  ;  Pear 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  (Dr.  Ticehurst).  —  Knight’s  Monarch. 
(IF.  Lamond). — We  consulted  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  he 
believes  your  Apple  to  be  purely  a  local  one,  having,  however,  some 
Gravenstein  “  blood  ”  in  it.  We  advise  you  to  send  it  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  next  season  when  it  is  at  its  best. 
The  Apple  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  is  well  worth  bringing  to 
notice.  {A.  H.  Lawrence). —  1,  Pear  Duchesse  d’Angouleme;  2, 
Duchesse  d’Angonleme  ;  3,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle;  4,  Marechal  de  la 
Cour ;  5,  Beurre  Diel ;  6,  Improved  Keswick  Codlin ;  7,  Ribston 
Pippin ;  8,  Ribston  Pippin ;  9,  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain.  (/.  M.  F., 
Bristol).  —  1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin;  2,  Ecklinville  Seedling;  3, 
Worcester  Pearmain  ;  4,  rotten  ;  5,  Fondante  d’Automne.  {S.  G.). — 
Yes,  the  Grape  is  Black  Alicante  ;  Peach  Barrington.  (R.  C.  Appleton). 
— All  are  true  to  name  ;  the  nursery  firm  you  name  are  noted  for 
correctly  named  stock.  1,  Royal  Jubilee;  2,  James  Greive ;  3, 
Cockle  Pippin  ;  4,  Small’s  Admirable ;  5,  New  Northern  Greening.  To 
prevent  attack  by  the  Codlin  moth,  why  do  you  not  practise  spraying  ? 
As  you  say,  the  moth,  or  the  grub  of  it,  is  very  prevalent  this  season. 
One  can  hardly  eat  an  Apple  without  also  having  to  swallow  the  larvae 
of  the  Ccdlin  moth.  Such  a  stale  of  things  reflects  little  to  the  credit 
of  our  growers.  {B.  M.  D.,  Yorks.). — 1,  Stoke  Pippin  ;  2,  Lord 
Burghley ;  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  4,  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  5,  Emperor 
Alexander.  {J.  H.  W.,  Rotherham). — 1,  Barchard’s  Seedling ;  2,  Ribston 
Pippin;  3,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ;  4,  Alfriston.  {H.  W.,  Herts). — The  Grape 
is  the  ordinary  White  Muscadine  so  ex'ensively  grown  on  cottage  walls 
throughout  the  more  southern  counties  of  England.  It  is  used  for  wine 
making.  We  ourselves  gathered  34  lbs.  of  this  Grape  from  an  old  Vine 
on  our  own  dwelling  at  Kew,  Surrey,  the  superficial  space  which  our 
Vine  covers  being  about  90  square  feet,  and  this  is  certainly  a  good 
yield.  The  Grape  that  supplies  the  currants  of  commerce  is  a  variety 
of  Vitis  vinifera,  named  “  corinthiaca,”  from  its  being  largely  cultivated 
there  in  earlier  times.  It  is  a  small,  seedless  variety.  It  is  also  grown 
commercially  at  Patras,  Zante,  Ithaca,  and  other  centres. 

Names  of  Plants. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  unanswered  in 
the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the  following 

number.  {H.  B.). —  Centaurea  nigra,  the  Knapweed.  It  is  a  difficult 
plant  to  eradicate,  and  we  can  suggest  no  remedy  so  effectual  as  that 
of  persistent  uprooting,  done  by  hand.  {G.  A.).— 1,  Zauschneria  Cali¬ 
fornia  ;  2,  Helianthns  mollis;  3,  Helenium  autumnale  striatum;  4,  Aster 
dumosus.  (D.  A.). — Berberis  (Mahonia)  nepalensis.  (F.). — 1,  Aster 
horizontalis  ;  2,  Aster  laevis  var. ;  3,  Cimioifuga  japonica;  4,  Viola 
cornuta;  5,  Juniperus  rigidus.  (Afred  Tait). —  1,  Solidago  caesia ;  2, 
Doronicum  Pardalianches ;  3,  Panicum  longistylum.  {Borderer). — 1, 
Hedera  Helix  elegantissima ;  2,  H.  H.  gracilis;  3,  H.  H.  max ginata  media; 
4,  H.  H.  grandifolia ;  5,  H.  H.  maderiensis  variegata;  all  are  first  rate 
Ivies  for  training  to  walls.  {A.  Jones). — Scolopendrium  vulgare 
marginatum.  {M.  L.  G.) — Euonymus  latifolius. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  contribution 
of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period  of  the  yeax 
there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown  fruit,  &o., 
growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  The 
Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for  consideration 
and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay  for  prints  unless 
by  special  agreement. 


Phenological  Observations. 

October  4th  to  10th. 

4  Fri.  Sloes  ripe.  8  Tu.  White  Poplar  leaves  fall. 

5  Sat.  Walnuts  ripe.  9  Wed.  Hazel  turns  yellow, 

fi  Sun.  Buntings  flock.  10  Thr.  Ash  leaves  fall. 

7  Mon.  Maple-leaves  fall. 


Covent  Garden  market. — October  2nd. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Fruit. 


Apples,  cooking,  bush.  ... 

„  dessert  . 

Bananas  . 

Cobnuts,  lb.  . 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. ... 
„  Muscat  ... 

Average 

Artichokes,  green, doz.  ... 
„  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz  . 

Beans,  French,  bushel  ... 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 

Corn  Salad,  strike . 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Endive,  doz  . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bnch . 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Average  W 

Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. ... 

Crotons,  doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz. 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  ... 

Erica  gracilis,  doz . 

,,  caffra,  doz  . 

Ferns,  var.,  doz.  . 


Asparagus,  Fern,  bunch 
Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums,  speci¬ 
men  blooms,  doz. 

„  white,  doz.  bunches 
,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs. 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bunches . 

Gypsophila,  doz.  bnchs. 
Lilium  lan  cifolium  album 
„  „  rubrum 

,,  longiflorum ... 


Maidenhair 

bnchs. 


Fern,  dozen 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  0  to  6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case  ... 

24  0to30  0> 

3  0 

6  0 

Melons,  each  . 

0  9 

1  0 

8  0 

12  0 

Pears,  English,  4  sieve  ... 

2  0 

6  0- 

0  8 

0  9 

Pears,  French,  crate 

4  0 

9  0 

1  6 

2  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s,  each 

3  0 

4  6 

0  6 

1  0 

Plums,  4  sieve . 

1  GU 

3  0 

1  0 

2  6 

Walnuts,  4  sieve  . 

3  0 

4  0* 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  cos,  doz . 

1  0to2  0 

1  6 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  ... 

0  8 

0  9 

2  0 

0  0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

1  0 

2  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs. 

2  0 

5  0 

0  6 

0  0 

Peas,  bush . 

4  0 

0  0 

1  6 

3  0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. ... 

4  0 

5  0 

3  0 

7  0 

Radishes,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  9' 

1  0 

1  3 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

2  0 

3  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  ... 

0  2 

0  2| 

0  2 

0  0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

3  0 

1  0 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz  . 

0  6 

0  8 

014 

0  2 

Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5  0tol2  0 

Ferns,  small,  100  . 

10  0  to  16  0 

12  0 

30  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz. 

9  0 

12  O' 

18  0 

36  0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

6  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz . 

3  0 

0  0 

18  0 

30  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.... 

3  0 

4  0 

12  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

9  0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz. 

15  0 

30  0 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  specimens  . 

21  0 

6:1  0 

15  0 

18  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

4  0 

18  0 

1  Solanums . 

8  0 

10  0 

Vholesale  Prices. — Cut  Flowers 

8.  d. 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1  0  to  2  0 

Mignonette,  English,  doz. 

0  9  to  l  6 

1  0 

1  3 

Marguerites,  white,  doz. 

12  0 

18  0 

bunches . 

1  0 

2  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  6 

1  0 

1  0 

4  0 

Odontoglossums  . 

4  0 

5  0 

2  0 

4  0 

Roses,  Nipketos,  white, 

2  0 

3  0 

doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

1  6 

2  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles)... 

1  0 

l 

,,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

1  0 

3  0 

0  0 

Smilax,  bunch . 

1  0 

2  B 

3  0 

0  0 

Stepkanotis,  doz . 

2  0 

2  6 

0  9 

1  0 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

1  6 

2  O' 

0  6 

1  0 

,,  coloured, doz. bnchs. 

3  0 

0  0 

2  0 

2  6 

Tuberoses,  gross  . 

1  6 

2  O' 

12  0 

18  0 

Violets,  single,  doz. 

0  9 

1  6 

„  double,  doz. 

3  0 

4  0 

3  0 

4  0 

Trade  Catalogues  Received, 

Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Fruit  Trees. 

M.  Campbell  &  Son,  Auchinraith  Nurseries,  High  Blantyre,  near 
Glasgow. — Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks. 

Heinrich  Henkel,  Darmstadt. —  General  Catalogue. 

Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport  Nurseries,  Somerset. — Kelway's  Manual. 
Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  N. — Part  II. 

of  “  Hardy  Border  and  Rock  Plants,  Fruits,  Shrubs,  Roses,”  8fc.,  Sfc. 
Ed.  Webb  &  Sons,  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley,  Stour¬ 
bridge. — New  and  Improved  Cereals. 


Publications  Received.  —  “  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Agricullure  of  Western  Australia,”  August,  1901.  Some  of  the 
contents  are:  Cultivation  of  Sweet  Potatoes;  The  Honey  Bee; 
Pruning  Demonstration;  Seed  Distribution;  Insect  Pests;  Fruit 
Returns,  &o.,  &o.  “Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer,”  August,  1901. 
This  is  a  wonderful  international  magazine  devoted  to  muaiciiml 
affairs  and  allied  interests.  It  is  splendidly  arranged.  “The  Tropioul 
Agriculturist,”  a  monthly  magazine  of  information  regarding  products 
suited  for  cultivation  iu  the  tropics.  “  Le  Jardin”  contains  articles  on 
New  or  Little  Known  Plants;  In  Amerioa;  Potato  Disease,  and  Diverse 
Notes.  “The  Canadian  Horticulturist,”  special  features:  Blenheim 
Apple  ;  Pan-American  Horticulture  ;  Our  Apples  at  Glasgow  ;  Timely 
Topics.  “  Meehan’s  Monthly,”  September,  1901  :  Coloured  plate  of 
Callicarpa  americana.  “  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,”  City  of  Boston  (G.S.A.)  Dept,  of  Parks;  “Reading 
College;  Agricultural  Department,  seventh  Annual  Report  of  Fh Id- 
Trials,  1900.”  Contents:  Manures  for  Hay  and  Pasture;  Manures  f  ir 
Rotation  Crops;  Seeds  for  Hay  and  Pasture;  Manuring  of  Crops;  No  es- 
on  Manures. 
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More  about  Potatoes. 


The  buyers  from  the  large  wholesale  markets  have  been  on  their 
annual  round  of  inspection,  and  we  were  about  to  say,  purchase,  but 
this  year  they  have,  to  a  large  extent,  let  inspection  serve.  Little 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  crops,  but  their  views  as  regards  future 
prices  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  farmers  who,  at  present,  cannot  see 
why  a  10-ton  crop  should  not  be  worth  double  the  amount  of  a  5-ton 
one.  A  few  lots  have  been  bought  by  the  ton  at  55s.  on  rails,  and  an 
exceptionally  fine  crop  of  Dates  has  fetched  £30  per  acre.  Other  prices 
per  acre  have  not  transpired,  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  much  lower, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  fine  plot  of  the  British  Lion.  This  latter 
Potato  is  growing  in  favour,  and  if  it  escapes  disease  bids  fair  to 
become  a  standard  variety.  It  grows  too  much  top,  if  anything,  and 
keeps  growing  late,  which  is  a  worse  fault,  but  its  strong  point  is  its 
kidney  shape,  which  gives  it  a  distinct  advantage  over  oval  or  round 
Potatoes,  such  as  Up-to-Date  or  Imperator.  Only  its  fine  size  and 
quality  could  have  obtained  for  the  first  of  these  its  great  popularity. 
Its  great  cropping  powers  were  sure  to  attract  the  favour  of  growers, 
who,  naturally,  are  always  locking  out  for  weight-producers;  but 
farmers  cannot  dictate  to  their  customers  for  very  long,  and  no  Potato 
has  had  a  long  reign  unless  it  has  been  acceptable  to  the  retail  trade. 
What  is  needed,  and  we  have  long  been  waiting  for,  is  a  Potato  with 
the  productiveness  of  the  Up-to-Date  and  the  shape  of  the  old  Magnum 
Bonum.  Whether  British  Lion  fulfils  these  requirements  another 
season  will  probably  show. 

The  new  German  Potato  of  the  Imperator  type,  Professor  Maerker, 
s  disappointing.  The  haulm  is  still  very  green  and  full  of  growth, 
with  no  sign  of  disease,  but  the  tubers  are  small  in  size.  They  are 
very  numerous,  as  many  as  forty  b<ing  found  at  a  root,  so  there  will 
be  plenty  of  seed.  It  has  very  stringy  roots,  and  reminds  us  rather  ot 
the  Scotch  Champion  than  of  the  Imperator.  Another  new  kind, 
named  Dr.  or  Professor  Schultz,  from  the  same  source,  is  being 
announced,  but  growers  will  give  a  further  trial  to  the  Maerker  before 
they  are  tempted  by  the  other.  For  summer  and  early  autumn  delivery 
nothing  has  been  found  superior  or  equal  to  selected  Giants.  A  man 
we  know  has  been  selling  Giants  for  the  past  two  months  grown  on 
dark  soil,  and  has  realised  £30  per  acre.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush,  and  few  will  make  the  price  this  season.  The  grower 
is  very  safe  to  follow,  for  he  seldom  makes  a  mistake. 

That  our  own  Potato  markets  can  be  amply  supplied  from  British 
sources  we  are  convinced,  and  British  farmers  will  be  well  advised 
to  deliver  freely  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  so  forestall  foreign  importa¬ 
tions,  which  are  not  required,  and  which  would  only  make  matters 
worse  later  on. 

Potatoes  aijd  Pork, 

Mr.  Eider  Haggard,  on  tour,  has  found  three  antidotes  wherewith 
to  combat  agricultural  depression.  They  are  “small  holdings,” 
“  Potatoes,”  aud  “  agricultural  banks.”  There  is  close  connection 
between  all  three,  for  small  occupiers  invariably  grow  Potatoes,  whiht 
the  banks  can  only  be  useful  to  men  of  small  capital.  Mr.  Haggard 
has  several  times  pointed  out  the  comparative  prosperity  of  P^  tato 
growers,  and  recommended  the  extended  cultivation  of  the  tuber 
But,  as  in  this  year  of  grace,  it  may  occur,  and  would  frequently  do 
so,  if  the  acreage  under  the  crop  were  much  increased,  that  the 
supply  should  far  exceed  the  probable  demand.  Well,  we  can  supply 
ourselves  w.th  Potatoes,  but  there  is  a  by-product  of  the  Potato  which 
is  in  ever-increasing  demand.  We  refer  to  poik.  Pork  is  the  only 
kind  of  meat  which  is  worth  as  much  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The 
demand  for  good  pork  and  Ei  glish  bacon  seems  inexhaustible,  and  live 
pigs  of  all  kinds  and  ages  are  very  dear.  Yet  with  home-grown  Corn 
at  9d.  j  er  stone,  and  unlimited  Potatoes  for  the  growing,  there  is 
practically  no  reason  why  we  should  import  an  ounce  cf  bacon.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  apathy  of  fanners  in  connection  with 
dairying  and  poultiy,  but  much  greater  force  would  attach  to  criticism 
of  their  inaction  as  regards  imported  pork.  Eggs  and  butter  are  not 
produced  without  much  labour  and  trouble,  labour  and  trouble  often 
badly  repaid,  but  the  labour  entailed  in  the  production  of  £100  worth 
of  bacou  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  when  compared  with  poultry 
learing  to  a  similar  value.  Ti  e  public  are  also  less  easily  deceived 
with  ngard  to  bacon  than  they  are  with  eggs,  for  most  people  can  tell 
the  difference  in  taste,  and  not  a  lew  the  difference  in  cooking  ;  but  to 


most  town  dwellers  an  egg  is  an  egg,  and  they  have  to  take  the  word 
of  the  provision  dealer  as  to  its  freshness  or  origin. 

Very  few  large  farmers  go  in  largely  for  hog  industry,  partly  no 
doubt  because  they  do  not  grow  Potatoes,  but  that  can  be  easily 
remedied,  and  every  occupier  of  500  acres  might  grow  eight  or  ten 
acres  with  a  view  to  pig  feeding,  but  for  marketing  when  prices  are 
satisfactory. 

Potatoes  may  also  be  used  freely  for  cattle  with  proper  care,  and 
we  have  ourselves  proved  that  for  cattle  and  pig  feeding  they  are 
worth  nearly  £3  per  ton.  With  dear  pork,  therefore,  and  scarce 
fodder,  there  must  surely  be  a  ready  outlet  for  all  the  tubers  that  are 
not  required  by  the  British  public  for  food.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
milk,  pigs,  and  Potatoes  are  the  rentpayers  of  the  small  farmers  whose 
success  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  describes. 

Work  on  tlie  Home  Farm. 

How  hard  and  dry  the  subsoil  had  become  is  now  abundantly  proved 
by  the  continued  difficulty  of  ploughing.  The  rain,  though  very 
beneficial  to  surface  vegetation,  has  penetrated  the  soil  to  a  very 
slight  depth,  and  none  but  those  of  a  loose  nature  are  movable  except 
by  the  aid  of  the  cultivator.  The  attempt  to  plough  strong  land  has 
proved  fatal  to  horses  in  one  case  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  unless 
rain  in  much  larger  quantities  comes  quickly  the  cultivator  will  be  the 
only  available  means  of  providing  a  seed  bed.  The  labour  is  greater 
certainly,  for  in  any  case  ploughing  must  precede  drilling,  but  if  the 
swarth  has  been  broken  up  and  worked  about,  the  land  may  be  ploughed 
one  day  and  drilled  the  next,  with  every  prospect  of  a  successful  result. 
The  soil  will  have  to  be  in  a  “  Garden  of  Eden  ”  condition  as  regards 
cleanliness  if  it  does  not  benefit  from  the  dose  of  fallowing,  and  fully 
recoup  the  outlay. 

The  crop  of  Mustard  is  still  out  in  the  field.  When  the  weather  has 
been  fine  there  have  been  heavy  night  dews,  and  the  withering  prooess 
has  been  very  slow.  Patience  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  crop 
will  be  put  in  a  heap  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 

All  foals  should  have  been  weaned  ere  this,  and  proper  attention 
and  feeding  between  now  and  Ladyday  will  be  well  repaid.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  coddling ;  foals  really  do  better  out  at  grass  as  long  as 
they  have  a  warm  shelter  during  frost  and  snow,  and  are  provided  with 
a  sufficiency  of  good  dry  food,  apart  from  any  grass  they  may  pick  np. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  can  chronicle  no  improvement  in  the  root 
crops.  A  sporting  friend,  with  favourable  opportunities  for  observa¬ 
tion,  gives  a  very  poor  report.  Early  Turnips  are  especially  bad  ;  they 
are  not  a  bad  crop,  but  so  many  are  cankered  and  rotten.  This  is  the 
more  serious,  as  grass  and  other  kinds  of  keeping  are  so  scarce.  The 
fields  look  green,  but  the  bite  must  be  a  very  near  one.  Lambs  gene¬ 
rally  are  being  folded  on  Turnips,  and  the  majority  have  the  food  cut 
for  them.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the  Turnips  up  at  least  forty-eight 
hours  before  they  are  used.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  responsible 
for  thousands  of  lives. 


New  Crop  Corn. — The  new  Corn  trade  year  is  not  opening  well, 
so  far  as  prices  for  home-grown  grain  are  concerned.  With  big  sales 
in  the  statute  markets,  the  offioial  average  prices  now  stand  at  26s.  2d. 
per  quarter  of  480  lbs.  for  Wheat,  24s.  lid.  per  quarter  of  400  lbs.  for 
Barley,  and  17s.  41.  per  quarter  of  312  lbs.  for  Oats.  Put  into  values 
for  equal  weights,  these  prices  represent  6s.  Id.  per  cwt.  for  Wheat, 
7s.  per  cwt.  for  Barley,  and  6s.  4d.  per  cwt.  for  Oats,  showing  that, 
weight  for  weight,  Barley  is  now  making  the  highest  price,  and  Wheat 
the  lowest.  In  arranging  for  his  sowings  for  the  coming  year,  however, 
it  is  useful  for  the  farmer  to  know  the  value  at  current  prices  of  average 
per  acre  yields  of  each  cereal.  Taking  the  past  ten  years,  an  average 
crop  of  Wheat  has  been  16  cwt.  per  acre,  of  Barley  15  cwt.  per  acre, 
and  of  Oats  14  cwt.  This  gives  ns  £4  17s.  4d.  as  the  present  market 
value  of  an  average  acre  of  Wheat,  £5  5s.  for  an  average  acre  of 
Barley,  and  £4  8s  8d.  as  the  value  of  an  average  acre  of  Oats.  In  per 
acre  value  Barley  is  again  first,  but  Oats  here  occupy  the  lowest  place. 

Susslan  Crain  Returns. — Information  gathered  from  trust¬ 
worthy  sources  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  gives  the  following  as  the 
result  of  the  grain  crop  in  Russia  for  1901.  The  orop  of  winter  grain 
has  been  excellent  in  the  south-western  provinces,  and  it  has  been 
above  the  medium  in  the  Northern  Caucasus,  in  Finland,  and  in  several 
parts  of  the  western  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crop  of  winter 
train  has  only  been  mediocre  in  the  south-eastern  region  of  European 
Russia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Volga  Provinces 
and  those  adjoining  them  have  yielded  a  crop  partly  above  the  medium 
and  partly  bad.  The  crop  in  the  Vistula  region  and  in  several  districts 
of  the  Baltio  coast  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  Russia  the  crop  of  winter  grain  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  spring  grain  crop  has  everywhere  been  worse  than  the  winter 
crop,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  drought.  The  best  yields  are 
those  in  the  provinces  of  the  south-west,  where  the  crop  has  been 
above  the  medium.  The  countries  of  the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  as 
also  the  adjoining  provinces  containing  arable  land,  have  not  yielded 
very  satisfactory  results;  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  bad  ones. 
The  same  has  been  the  caee  in  the  western  provinces  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  spring  grain  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  satisfactory  in  the  Vistila  region  and  in  the  rest  of  Russia. 
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BAR  R'S 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 


For  Present  Planting. 
BARR’S  HARDY  CHINESE  DOUBLE  PAEONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  .  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

!n  ..  „  „  . .  21/-,  30/-,  and  42/- 

50  m  50  -i  „  45/-,  63/-,  and  84/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  42/- :  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


BARR’S  HARDY  SINGLE  CHINESE  PAEONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

25  ^  25  „  „  „  30/-  and  42/-. 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  45/-;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OR  APPLICATION. 


BARRS  HARDY  TALL  FLAG  IRISES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  . .  5/6.  7/6,  and  10  6 

25  I"  25  „  „  „  10/6  and  15/- 

50  m  50  „  „  „  ..  21/-  and  30/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  IN  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Freei  fully  describes 
the  best  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES,  AQUATICS, 
MARSH  PLANTS,  BAMBOOS  AND  GRASSES,  WALL 
iSHRUBS,  &c.,  with  many  useful  notes  on  culture. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Carden,  London 

Nurseries— LONG  DITTON,  nr.  SURBITON,  SURREY. 

EVERGREENS. 

.A  very  Large  and  thoroughly  Transplanted 

Stock. 

CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


RIVE 

FRUIT 


Roses,  Vines, 


FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

BARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 


Genuine 

Bulbs. 


VEITCHS’ 
BRILLIANT 
SINGLE  TULIPS 
FOR  BEDDING,  i 

All  flowering  at  the  same  time 

Yiitchs’  Selections  of  the  most  Showy  and 
Effective  Varieties. 


ooo 

in 

10 

distinct 

varieties 

...  40 

0 

6oo 

in 

12 

distinct 

varieties 

...  27 

6 

500 

in 

10 

distinct 

varieties 

....  22 

6 

400 

in 

8 

distinct 

varieties 

...  17 

6 

250 

in 

10 

distinct 

varieties 

...  12 

0 

100 

in 

5 

distinct 

varieties 

5 

0 

50 

in 

5 

distinct 

varieties 

2 

6 

For  details  see  Catalogue,  forwarded 
Post  Free  on  application. 

JAMES  VEITCH  k  SONS, 

LIMITED, 

CHELSEA. 
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Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 


HE  name  and  title,  Sir  Joseph 
^  Paxton,  falls  resonantly  upon 
the  ears  of  every  born  British 
gardener.  We  are  proud  of 
'  so  strong  a  man  ;  he  is  sym¬ 
bolical  of  the  beautiful  ideal  we 
would  all  achieve  if  we  could — 
an  honest  man,  a  wise  man,  a  hand¬ 
some  man. 

It  is  fitting  to  review  again,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  some  points  in  the 
career  of  this  past-time  gardener,  taken 
from  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  August  29th, 
1854.  The  occasion  is  the  more  oppDrtune 
when,  under  the  great  glass  palace  erected 
from  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  designs,  are  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  and  Channel 
Islands  those  pomologists  and  their  produc¬ 
tions  who  sustain  the  fame  of  British  horti¬ 
culture  throughout  the  world.  In  the  life- 
history  of  this  knight  of  Flora’s  kingdom 
is  presented  the  best  example  we  can  uphold 
for  imitation  to  the  rising  generation  of 
young  gardeners.  We  are  often  asked  by 
them,  “  What  acquirements  should  we  strive 
for  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  culture  of 
plants  1”  and  we  know  of  no  better  reply 
that  we  could  give  than  this — “Attain  the 
same  acquirements  as  those  possessed  by  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.”  He  was  a  good  botanist,  a 
good  draftsman,  and  an  excellent  engineer. 
He  had  two  spirits  mighty  in  promoting 
progress,  presiding  over  these — the  spirit  of 
kindliness,  and  the  spirit  of  perseveram  e. 
Everyone  who  associated  with  him  at  once 
felt  that  genial  courtesy  and  frankness  which 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  an  open  brow  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  so  long 
aided  and  benefited  by  his  efforts,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  most  competent  of  witnesses 
to  his  perseverance,  bore  this  testimony — ‘T 
never  knew  Mr.  Paxton  resolve  to  undertake 
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whab  he  did  not  fully  accomplish.”  Sir  Joseph  Paxton’s  entire 
career  sustains  that  characteristic  opinion. 

He  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  born  in  the  year  1803, 
at  Milton  Bryant,  near  Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire,  his  father 
being  a  head  gardener  in  that  county.  When  he  had  grown 
up,  young  Paxton,  adopting  the  same  profession,  received  his 
rudimentary  instruction  in  horticulture  under  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Paxton,  successively  gardener  to  Sir  G.  P.  Turner 
and  Earl  Hardwicke.  This  gentleman  recommended  the 
young  gardener  to  Abel  Smith,  Esq  ,  and  through  the  latter's 
influence  he  was  placed  at  Chiswick,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
(Royal)  Horticultural  Society.  Owing  to  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  with  the  Council  of  the  society,  Joseph  (afterwards  Sir) 
was  about  to  leave  their  service  and  proceed  to  America  ; 
but  whilst  this  intention  was  just  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  out,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  president  of  the  society, 
befriended  him.  He  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
through  his  having  held  a  glowing  cinder  for  his  Grace’s 
cigar  The  Duke  finding  him  intelligent,  and  hearing  of  him 
nothing  but  good,  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who  employed  him  temporarily  at  Wimbledon.  When  Mr. 
Paxton  thus  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
he  was  under  gardener  in  the  Arboretum  department  at 
Chiswick,  the  latter  being  then  enormously  larger  than  it  is 
now.  This  was  in  1825,  and  the  year  following  he  became  the 
Duke’s  head  gardener  and  forester  at  Chatsworth.  Here  was 
an  arena  just  suited  to  his  powers,  and  genius — not  only  was 
the  space,  as  he  said,  “  unlimited,”  but  so  were  the  funds  at 
his  command  for  its  adornment. 

After  completing  an  extensive  Arboretum,  with  over  2000 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  next  great  works  he  was 
employed  upon  were  the  water-works,  the  Emperor  fountain 
of  which  tosses  its  waters  to  the  astonishing  height  of  267  feet. 
This,  and  all  his  subsequent  conceptions,  are  among  “  the 
most  surprising  in  the  world.”  In  1840  he  completed  the 
conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  the  largest  ever  constructed.  It 
required  forty  miles  in  length  of  sash-bars,  and  to  meet  this 
enormous  demand  he  invented  a  machine  for  cutting  them, 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘‘  performed  the  labour  of  twenty 
men  for  one  year,  and  consequently  saved  in  money  £1200.” 

As  a  literary  man  he  appeared  advantageously  as  the 
Editor  of  “  The  Magazine  of  Botany,”  begun  in  1833,  but  now 
no  longer  published  ;  as  the  author,  in  1839,  of  a  little  volume, 
“  On  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia  ;  ”  as  compiler  of  “  Gardening 
for  Cottagers,”  and  the  “  Botanical  Dictionary,”  the  first  of 
which  was  published  about  the  year  1849,  and  the  other  about 
nine  years  previously.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  his  life — the  construction  of 

The  First  Crystal  Palace. 

Of  its  origin  in  1850  we  must  republish  the  designer’s  own 
account.  “When  the  six  eminent  architects  and  engineers 
were  selected  as  a  committee  to  choose  a  design,  Mr.  Paxton 
had  no  intention  of  offering  one,  for  he  took  for  granted  that 
something  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  nation  would  be 
selected  by  them.  When  the  time  approached  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plans  there  was  a  discussion  in  the  newspapers  as  to 
the  design  best  adapted,  and  he  considered  that  the  first 
sketch  he  saw  in  a  number  of  the  “Builder”  did  not  inspire 
him  with  any  exalted  notions,  or  raise  any  very  splendid 
expectations  of  the  result.  It  was  not  until  one  morning  when 
he  was  present  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Ellis,  at  an  early  sitting  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  idea  of  sending  in  a  design 
occurred  to  him.  A  conversation  took  place  between  them 
with  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  course  of  which  he  (Mr.  Paxton)  observed 
that  he  was  afraid  they  would  also  commit  a  great  blunder  in 
t  he  building  for  the  Industrial  Exhibition  ;  adding,  that  he 
had  a  notion  in  his  head,  and  that  if  he  (Mr.  Ellis)  would 
accompany  him  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  would  ascertain 


whether  it  was  too  late  to  send  in  a  design.  He  asked  the 
executive  committee  whether  they  were  so  far  committed  to- 
the  plans  as  to  be  precluded  from  receiving  another.  The 
reply  was,  ‘Certainly  not  ;  the  specifications  will  be  out  in  a 
fortnight,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clause  should  not  be 
introduced,  allowing  of  the  reception  of  another  design.’  He 
said,  ‘Well,  if  you  will  introduce  such  a  clause  1  will  go 
home,  and  in  nine  days  hence  I  will  bring  you  my  plans  all 
complete.’  No  doubt  the  executive  thought  him  a  very 
conceited  fellow,  and  that  what  he  said  was  nearer  akin  to 
romance  than  to  common  sense. 

“  Well,  this  was  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  June.  From  London 
he  went  to  the  Menai  Straits,  to  see  the  third  tube  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge  placed,  and  on  his  return  to  Derby  he  had  to 
attend  to  some  business  at  the  board-room,  during  which,  how¬ 
ever,  his  whole  mind  was  devoted  to  his  project ;  and  whilst 
the  business  proceeded  he  sketched  his  design  on  a  large  piece 
of  blotting-paper.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  the  original  with 
him,  but  the  fact  was,  Mrs.  Paxton  had  taken  possession  of 
it,  and  if  they  were  at  all  anxious  to  see  it,  the  only  possible 
way  of  gratifying  their  desires  was  by  sending  for  her  to  the 
meeting.  Having  fetched  his  design  on  blotting-paper,  he 
sat  up  all  night  until  he  had  worked  it  out  to  his  own 
satisfaction  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Barlow,  on  the 
15th  he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  whole  of  the  plans  by 
the  Saturday  following,  on  which  day  he  left  Rowsley  for 
London.  On  arriving  at  the  Derby  station  he  met  Mr. 
R.  Stephenson,  a  member  of  the  building  committee,  who  was 
also  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Stephenson  minutely 
examined  the  plans,  and  became  thoroughly  engrossed  with 
them,  until  at  length  he  exclaimed  that  the  design  was  just 
the  thing,  and  he  only  wished  it  had  been  submitted  to  tho 
committee  in  time.  Mr.  Stephenson,  however,  laid  the  plans 
before  the  committee,  and  at  first  the  idea  was  rather  pooh- 
poohed  ;  but  his  plans  gradually  grew  in  favour,  and  by 
publishing  the  design  in  the  ‘  Illustrated  News,’  and  showing 
the  advantage  of  such  an  erection  over  one  composed  of 
fifteen  millions  of  bricks  and  other  materials,  which  would 
fiave  to  be  removed  at  a  great  loss,  the  committee  did  in  the 
end  reject  the  abortion  of  a  child  of  their  own,  and  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  his  bantling.” 

We  have  but  little  more  to  add,  for  having  achieved  one, 
the  construction  of  the  second  Crystal  Palace  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  He  was  justly  honoured  with  knighthood  in 
1851,  and  the  words  accompanying  the  Queen’s  smiling 
greeting  in  1854  might  have  been  those  used  by  another 
monarch  to  another  man  of  many  victories — “  If  you  go  on  at 
this  rate  we  shall  have  to  invent  marks  of  distinction  for  you.” 
This  great  gardener  died  in  June,  1865. 

.  - - 

An  Amateur’s  Melon?. 


The  accompanying  illustration  portrays  ten  fruits  of  a 
crop,  of  which  there  were  twelve  in  all,  the  variety  being 
Sutton’s  Ringleader,  represented  by  a  single  plant.  This, 
was  grown  in  a  wooden  one-light  frame,  on  an  ordinary  bed 
of  stable  litter,  by  Mr.  James  Deaman,  a  baker  and  con¬ 
fectioner,  at  Selly  Oak,  near  Birmingham.  The  judges  of  the 
exhibits  at  the  Selly  Oak  Horticultural  Show,  held  on 
July  27th,  were  invited  to  inspect  the  crop,  then  upon  the 
eve  of  ripening,  with  the  foliage  in  a  robust  and  healthy 
state.  The  only  ripe  fruit  that  was  exhibited  in  a  small 
collection  at  the  show  in  question  proved  superior  in 
flavour,  and,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  writer,  the  highly 
successful  owner  was  induced  to  have  the  crop  photo¬ 
graphed,  with  a  view  of  reproduction  in  the  J ournal  of 
Horticulture. 

The  crop  was  secured  without  the  aid  of  artificial  .fertili¬ 
sation,  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  free  setting 
attributes  of  the  variety.  The  frame  (which  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  ordinary  garden  kind)  was  designed  and  made 
by  the  owner  himself,  the  principal  feature  being  a  strip  of 
wood  forming  a  flange  upon  the  sides  of  the  sash,  so  as  to- 
prevent  rain  from  penetrating  to  the  framework  beneath. 
In  an  adjoining  one-light  frame  there  was  also  an  excellent 
crop  of  Cucumbers,  whilst  the  crops  of  vegetables,  flowers, 
and  fruit  growing  around  in  the  small,  cottage-like  garden, 
bore  additional  testimony  to  the  owner’s  industry  and 
prowess  as  a  novitiate  in  the  art  of  gardening. — G. 
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Fruit  in  the  West  Conntrie. 


There  is  a  partiality  that  is  most  marked  in  the  Apple  crops 
of  the  West;  in  some  districts  there  is  an  abundance,  the  trees 
being  loaded  almost  to  breaking  point,  while  other  growers  have 
but  few.  Some  instances  occur  to  my  mind  as  I  write  in  which 
I  am  told  that  the  supply  of  cooking  Apples  is  already  exhausted 
in  gardens  even  at  this  early  date,  and  dessert  fruits  are  scarcely 
more  plentiful.  This  lightness  of  crop,  too,  in  some  cases  affects 
large  districts,  judging  from  visits  paid  to  other  gardens,  and  the 
•opinions  expressed  by  visitors  around  me.  There  is  an  unanimity 
in  the  varied  reports  that  the  Apple  crop  of  the  West  is,  generally 
speaking,  much  below  the  average.  For  the  season  our  crop  is 
exceptionally  heavy,  and  the  fruit  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  full, 
average  sifce. 

Some  trees  were  so  heavily  laden  that  supports  were  necessary 
to  keep  the  points  of  the  branches  off  the  soil.  Stirling  Castle, 
Rambour  Franc,  Cockle’s  Pippin,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville, 
Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  King  of  Pippins, 
Claygate  Pearman,  Tower  of  Glands  (see  illustration  on  page  330), 


Bush  v.  Wall  Pears. 

Though  quality  may  be  equal — probably  superior  in  Pears 
gathered  from  the  open  tree,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  it 
is  from  the  wall  tree  one  must  look  for  the  finest  and  hand¬ 
somest  frnits.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  dupli¬ 
cate  trees  of  any  particular  kind,  and  compare  the  fruit  in  a 
gathered  state.  The  warmth  afforded  by  the  walls  has  a  marked 
effect  both  on  the  size  as  well  as  the  skin  of  the  Pear.  A  curious 
point  of  the  case  of  wall-grown  Pears  is  that  birds  and  wasps 
seem  to  pass  them  almost  or  entirely  unnoticed.  I  have  observed 
this  to  be  so  in  most  seasons,  whether  in  times  of  scarcity  or 
plenty,  though  this  experience  may  not  be  general.  Established 
trees  having  their  roots  deeply  in  the  soil,  or  the  surface  protected 
by  mulching,  appear  to  revel  in  a  warm,  dry  summer.  The 
growth  of  our  trees  were  never  more  satisfactory,-  and  but  for 
the  enemies  complained  of  the  crop  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting,  despite  the  slight  rainfall,  prolonged  periods  of 
drought,  and  the  tropical  heat  of  summer.  Shallow  or  poor  soils 
would  not  support  this  experience,  and  gardeners  having  such 
land  to  deal  with  would  find  it  difficult  to  acce  pt  such  a  version. 
The  fact,  however,  remains  the  same,  and  can  endure  a  generous 
argument  or  a  severer  criticism. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  MELONS. 


Ribston  Pippin,  Stunner  Pippin,  Reinette  de  Canada,  and 
■Court  Pendu  Plat  are  a  few  that  have  been  well  cropped.  Some 
bear  heavily  in  alternate  years.  Stirling  Castle  and  Cockle’s  are 
two  that  have  this  trait.  On  page  331  an  outline  figure  of  the 
latter  variety  is  furnished. 

Pears. 

These  generally  are  more  plentiful  than  Apples,  some  trees 
and  sorts  being  too  heavily  cropped,  in  fact.  Birds,  however, 
have  been  exceedingly  voracious,  and,  together  with  the  wasp 
plague,  have  reduced  the  crop  very  considerably;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  some  trees  have  been  cleared  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  others  would  have  had  none  but  for  muslin  bag  guards. 
The  tits  of  both  the  large  and  small  kinds  have  given  endless 
trouble;  blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  starlings  (?)  also  add  to  the 
worries  of  fruit  time. 

Very  few  trees  were  without  fruit,  and  the  majority  bore  crops 
above  the  average.  Doyenne  Boussoch  and  Beurre  Hardy  were 
very  attractive  to  visitors  and  to  birds.  The  former  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  handsome  Pear,  though  unfortunately  its  season  is 
shoft  and  early — October.  Others  kinds  that  have  borne  freely 
are  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Winter  Nelis, 
Bon  Chretien,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Alex¬ 
andrine  Douillard,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Brown  Beurre,  Napoleon, 
Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne 
.Boismond,  and  Doyenne  du  Cornice. 


Summer  an  Autumn  Plums. 

These  have  been  plentiful,  and  the  quality  very  good.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that,  though  the  summer  has  been  warm, 
Plums  have  not  been  much  influenced  in  their  maturity,  and  it 
is  very  striking  how  their  ripening  is  retarded  when  the  crop  is 
heavy.  I  saw  Jefferson’s  being  gathered  on  the  last  Thursday 
in  September  by  no  means  over-ripe.  The  same  kind  was  shown 
by  many  exhibitors  six  weeks  previously.  Golden  Drops  and 
the  Bavays  continue  the  Gage  season  into  October.  Grand 
Duke,  Monarch,  Blue  Imperatrice,  and  Coe’s  Late  Red  will  afford 
dishes  of  coloured  Plums  for  some  time  yet. 

In  the  Fruit  Room. 

The  present  is  a  busy  time,  and  whether  the  store  is  a  large, 
medium,  or  small  one,  there  still  remains  the  same  necessity  to 
carefully  examine  stored  fruit  to  remove  damaged  or  decaying 
specimens.  Thin  down  any  that  must,  from  force  of  circum¬ 
stances,  have  been  stored  thickly,  as  early  as  possible.  Maintain 
a  cool  temperature  and  an  absence  of  light  in  order  that  the  best 
is  made  of  what  there  is,  and  to  prolong  the  season  as  far  as 
possible  into  the  winter.  Choice  specimen  Apples  and  Pears 
that  have  small  bird-picked  holes  in  them  can  be  sometimes 
preserved  for  a  good  time  if  the  punctures  are  filled  with  dry 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  a  small  square  of  gum  plaister  neatly  applied. 
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Clfoice  Pears,  particularly  late  sorts,  are  being  placed  in 
boxes  in  single  layers,  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  fruit  room, 
this  with  a  view  to  prolong  their  season.  Stood  on  open  shelves 
in  the  ordinary  fruit  room,  they  mature  much  too  fast,  and 
despite  the  exhaustive  variety  there  is  in  Pears,  there  are  but 
few  that  with  certainty  can  be  depended  on  for  supplying  the 
table  at  about  Christmas  and  later.  It  is  then  that  a  little 
trouble  becomes  well  repaid,  if  in  their  treatment  they  can  be 
made  to  last  out  the  winter  season.  Hay  and  straw  are  bad 
materials  for  storing  fruit  on,  though  I  have  often  seen  it  in 
use.  Clean  paper  is  much  better.  Strong-smelling  hay  is 
distinctly  offensive  to  Pears,  because  their  flavour  is  so  quickly 
tainted. 

Winter  Moth. 

There  is  a  great  outcry  in  some  localities  against  the  ravages 
of  the  Winter  Moth,  evidence  of  their  presence  being  so  distinctly 
apparent  in  the  great  waste  of  fallen  fruit.  It  is  a  good  and  a 
necessary  practice  to  gather  up  this  fallen  fruit  and  put  it  to 
an  immediate  use.  By  these  means  it  is  said  that  much  of  this 
dreaded  Apple  enemy  can  be  destroyed.  In  orchards  where 
fowls  have  a  free  access  there  do  not  seem  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  “  maggotty  ”  fruit  as  in  the  garden.  In  the  confines 
of  the  garden,  however,  this  is  an  impracticable  remedy,  because 
the  domestic  fowls  a:*.d  the  gardener  are  so  entirely  averse  one 
to  each  other  in  their  methods.  But  for  this  failing,  their  help 
would  be  much  in  request  in  clearing  the  garden  of  obnoxious 
insects,  both  winged  and  otherwise. — W.  Strtjgnell. 


Fruit  for  the  Milliou. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  gardener  who  grows 
fruit  for  the  supply  of  a  private  family  and  the  individual  who 
grows  entirely  for  profit.  As  a  cultivator  the  former  is  very  often 
the  better  man  of  the  two,  because  fruit  growing  is  an  important 
branch  of  his  business,  aoid  his  aim  is  to  get  the  best  examples. 
The  latter  may  be  anything — a  farmer,  tradesman,  or  amateur, 
who  observes  an  opening  for  profit  in  this  direction,  and  becomes 
one  of  the  community  known  as  market  growers.  But  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  different,  and  there  are  plenty  of  men  who  manage  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  their  fruit  who  would  be  quite  at  sea  in  a 
private  establishment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
private  gardeners  who  have  launched  into  commercial  fruit 
culture  and  made  a  hash  of  it,  simply  because  their  methods 
have  not  been  suited  to  the  circumstances. 

Perhaps  there  could  be  no  better  place  for  observing  the  varied 
aspects  of  commercial  fruit  culture  than  the  “  Garden  of 
England,”  and  that  Kent  has  a  reputation  in  this  direction  no 
one  will  deny.  Nor  is  it  undeserved.  Soil,  climate,  and  situa¬ 
tion  do  much  to  forward  the  industry,  and  with  the  teeming 
millions  of  London  within  a  day’s  journey,  it  seems  as  though  the 
country  is  doubly  blest.  In  certain  respects  every  advantage 
has'been  taken  of  the  facilities, offered,  and  in  spite  of  the  thread- 
worn  story  about  English  methods  of  culture  being  indifferent 
and  behind  the  times,  tons  of  fruit  are  grown  on  Kentish  market 
plantations,  on  the  very  best  of  modem  principles.  The  growers 
in  these  cases  are  shrewd,  practical  men  of  business,  who,  know¬ 
ing  what  the  public  wants,  endeavour  to  supply  it.  But  the 
bad  is  lamentably  apparent  amongst  the  good.  This  fair 
country  has  its  blighted  spots.  There  are  orchards  and  planta¬ 
tions  unworthy  of  the  name,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  be 
better  without  them,  and  tenanted  by  examples  of  trees  and 
bushes  that  are  only  encumbering  the  earth,  and  doing  no 
material  good  to  anybody. 

Swanley  and  Its  Neighbourhood. 

An  interesting  feature  that  strikes  one  about  Kent  is  the  way 
in  which  certain  fruits  predominate  in  different  districts.  This 
proves  that  the  soil  in  one  locality  is  suited  to  one  class  of  fruit, 
which  forms  the  staple,  and  growers  have  seen  the  wisdom  of 
planting  largely  of  it.  Nowhere  in  the  British  Isles,  perhaps, 
will  Cherries  grow  as  they  do  in  certain  districts  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Sittingbourne.  There  you  may  see  mile  after  mile  of 
orchards,  containing  giant  trees  that  are  an  excellent  source  of 
income  to  the  growers.  This  is  the  Cherry  ground  of  Britain, 
and  Kent  monopolises  the  home  production  of  this  luscious  fruit. 
In  the  fields  round  Swanley  and  that  neighbourhood  the  Straw¬ 
berry  holds  the  sway,  and  the  rich  retentive  soil  grows  the  fruit 
to  perfection.  The  majority  of  the  county’s  Raspberries  are 
grown  in  the  locality,  though  you  may  see  odd  fields  dotted 
about  in  other  parts.  Perhaps  the  Weald  of  Kent  produces  the 
best  Apples,  and  the  moist  holding  soil  suits  the  constitution  of 
the  Black  Currant.  No  district  produces  finer  Gooseberries  than 
the  country  between  Canterbury  and  Sandwich,  though  this  fruit, 
and  Plums,  appear  to  have  no  strong  likes  and  dislikes,  but  do 
well  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county. 

And  what  a  community  is  engaged  in  growing  fruit  for  the 
million !  There  are  big  proprietors  who  cultivate  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fruit  land,  and  account  for  hundreds  of  tons  of  produce 


every  year ;  farmers  who  combine  fruit  culture  with  Hop  and 
Corn  growing,  sheep-breeding,  cattle-feeding,  and  the  rest ; 
small  proprietors  who  own  their  freeholds,  and  in  making  a  living- 
by  the  fruit  grown  on  small  areas,  make  one  think  that  it  is  a 
pity  there  are  not  more  of  them;  and  capitalists  “who  take  land 
and  launch  into  the  business  without  having  much  practical 
knowledge  of  it.  Combination  is  not  a  great  power.  As  a  rule 
every  grower,  large  and  small,  is  a  proprietor  on  his  own 
account,  independent  of  his  neighbour,  both  as  regards  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  and  doing  his  business  through  that 
common  medium,  the  market  salesman.  The>  advantages  of  co¬ 
operation  have  been  pointed  out  many  times  to  all  who  produce 
commodities  from  the  land,  but  the  British  farmer,  whether  his 
speciality  be  fruit  or  dairy  produce,  doesn’t  seem  to  see  it. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  prefers  to  dispose  of  his  produce  himself, 
and  in  his  own  way,  and  make  the  most  of  the  results. 


Market  Men  and  Market  Methods. 

But  in  the  selling  of  fruit  there  are  men  interested  who  are 
not  necessarily  growers  nor  retailers,  but  speculators  in  a  middle 
sense.  There  are  many  fruit  growers  who  prefer  only  to  culti¬ 
vate  their  crops.  They  wipe  their  hands  of  the  responsibility  of 
picking  and  marketing  the  produce  by  selling  it  as  it  stands.  The 
purchaser  buys  it  under  the  hammer  at  an  auction  sale,  and  then 
makes  the  best  of  it.  He  may  come  out  all  right,  as  a  rule,  but 
there'  is  a  risk  about  the  business,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds 
can  soon  be  sunk  in  buying  orchards  of  fruit.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  buyer  to  be  a  good  judge  of  crops,  and  he  must  also  be  able  to 
anticipate  the  market  somewhat,  for  after  paying  for  the  produce 
he  has  to  pick,  pack,  and  sell  at  his  own  risk.  I  know  a  man 
who  dabbled  in  Cherries  last  year,  and  did  a  good  stroke  of 
business.  He  plunged  a  bit  deeper  this  season,  but  the  fruit 
became  a  drug  on  the  market,  and  while  the  man  in  the  street 
was  congratulating  himself  on  being  able  to  buy  a  pound  of 
Bigarreaus  for  a  penny,  my  friend  was  cogitating  over  the  sales¬ 
man’s  returns,  which  did  not  show  sufficient  balance  to  pay 
picking  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  interest  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested. 

There  is  a  certain  philosophy  about  the  growers  who  “  send 
their  fruit  up  ”  and  hopefully  wait  for  the  returns  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way.  They  have  confidence  that  the  salesman  will  do 
his  best  for  them,  and  when  the  sieves  are  packed  away  in  the 
railway  trucks  they  have  wiped  their  hands  of  them,  so  to  speak. 
They  sit  at  the  railway  siding  and  see  the  trains  dash  through 
laden  with  produce  from  the  Continent,  but  wait  for  the  vans 
that  serve  their  turn.  They  group  together  and  discuss  the 
returns,  bemoaning  their  hard  luck  if  the  balance  is  small,  but 
accepting  the  situation  as  inevitable.  Co  vent  Garden  and  the 
Borough  are  the  main  hopes  of  many  of  them,  and  they  are  appa¬ 
rently  content  with  the  system.  I  remember  seeing  some  time 
ago  a  glowing  description  in  a  daily  paper  about  a  service  of 
motor-cars  that  was  to  travel  to  and  fro  to  London  with  fruit 
and  other  commodities.  I  do  not  know  how  they  progressed, 
but  I  observed  the  other  day  a  tiny  paragraph  of  about  four  lines 
in  the  same  paper,  stating  that  the  motor  service  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  owing  to  numerous  breakdowms,  and  the  difficulty  in 
collecting  produce.  Evidently  the  advantages  of  motors  are  not 
yet  realised. 

Surplus  Fruit. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with  surplus  fruit  in  seasons  of 
glut  is  one  of  pressing  importance.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  whole¬ 
some  fruit  wasted  when  there  are  thousands  who  would  be  glad 
of  it.  The  grower,  who  is  the  greatest  loser,  says  he  cannot  help* 
himself,  and  the  difficulty  remains  unsolved.  A  correspondent 
to  a  newspaper  settled  the  matter  the  other  day,  apparently  to 
his  own  satisfaction.  He  advocates  the  erection  of  jam  factories, 
on  a  kind  of  profit-sharing  system,  in  various  centres  to  deal  w:th 
the  fruit  where  it  is  grown,  and  pointed  out  how  everything 
might  be  managed  and  a  profit  be  shown.  The  scheme  looked 
well  on  paper  ;  but  somehow  rural  jam  factories  have  not 
answered  in  practice,  and  I  know  several  buildings  of  the  kind 
that  could,  I  fancy,  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure,  considering 
the  time  they  have  been  for  sale.  Fruit-drying  is  advocated  by 
some,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  gain  headway ;  bottling  does  not 
appear  to  pay,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  grower  .sells  what  he 
can,  and  when  he  can  sell  no  more  at  a  profit  it  goes  to  Mother 
Earth  of  its  own  accord. 

Injurious  Pests. 

The  market  fruit-grower  has  a  good  many  opposing  forces  to 
contend  with,  and  insect  pests  figure  conspicuously  amongst  the- 
number.  I  should  not  like  to  say  how  many  Apples  have  fallen 
this  year  through  being  bored  by  the  Codlin  moth  caterpillar; 
but  a  correct  return  would  surprise  many.  There  are  growers 
who  observe  the  importance  of  keeping  trees  clean,  and  fight  the 
insects  tooth  and  nail.  But  many  others  are  very  lethargic  about 
this  matter.  They  daub  a  little  limewash  on  the  stems  of  the 
orchard  trees  as  a  matter  of  custom  ;  but  to  them,  sprays  and 
washes  are  something  that  you  read  about.  If  considerable 
damage  is  done  they  put  it  down  to  the  season,  and  accept  it  as 
inevitable.  If  they  come  off  fairly  well  they  are  thankful ;  but 
when  a  pest  ruins  the  tree  as  well  as  the  year’s  crop  the  grower  is 
alarmed,  and  a  case  in  point  is  the  dreaded  mite  in  Black: 
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Currants.  This  mysterious  pest  is  doing  untold  damage  in  the 
country,  and  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  of  small  fruits.  If  any  man  wishes  to  secure  the  undying 
gratitude  of  Kentish  fruit-growers  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  come 
forward  with  a  practical  and  efficient  remedy. 

The  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  amongst  the  natural 
foes  of  the  market  fruit-grower.  They  peck  out  the  buds  on  the 
hushes,  and  devour  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe.  He  has  various 
ways  of  dealing  with  them.  In  the  Cherry  orchards  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe  men  patrol  beneath  the  trees  armed  with  guns,  and 
a  constant  fusillade  is  kept  up  from  early  morn  to  eve.  But 
here  we  have  an  instance  of  co-operation.  Sparrow  clubs  exist 
in  various  centres  (though  sparrows  are  not  the  only  game),  and 
during  the  winter  months  the  members  wage  tvar  against  the 
different  birds  that  injure  the  fruit,  for  the  prizes  offered  for 
the  heads  of  the  evil  doers,  which  are  presented  on  the  meeting 
nights.  In  the  dusk  of  evening  you  may  see  youths  and  men 
going  out  armed  with  nets  and  poles,  with  murderous  intent,  and 
the  roosting  sparrows  meet  their  doom.  Extermination,  did 
someone  say?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  They  seem  to  thrive  under  the 
persecution,  and  every  season  there  are  birds  enough  to  worry 
the  growers  and  get  a  fair  share  of  the  fruit. — IT. 


- <•©•> - 

Mr.  Charles  Ross. 


Some  of  the  best  of  the  recent  varieties  of  the  Apple 
have  been  raised  by  the  old  Scottish  gardener,  Mr.  Charles 
Ross,  whose  portrait  block  the  Messrs.  Horne,  of  Cliffe, 


MR.  CHARLES  ROSS. 


have  kindly  placed  at  our  use  in  the  present  number.  The 
Charles  Ross  Apple,  of  which  he  was  the  raiser,  will  bear  his 
name  to  posterity.  Mr.  Ross  has  long  been  famous  as  an 
exhibitor.  Since  1862  he  has  gained  over  eleven  hundred 
prizes,  including  certificates  for  new  subjects.  Gold  and 
silver  cups,  silver  and  bronze  medals. 

He  is  head  gardener  to  Col.  Archer  Houblon,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  where  we  hope  he  may  be 
engaged  in  his  patient  work  for  many  years  to  come. ,  His 
figure  is  familiar  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  where  he  has  nearly  always  an  exhibit 
of  fruit. 

The  Charles  Ross  Apple  is  proving  a  good  cropper,  which 
is  fortunate,  as  there  is  but  one  bearing  tree  of  this  variety 
in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  mother  tree,  grown  from  a  pip 
sown  by  Mr.  Ross  in  a  flower-pot,  October  14,  1884.  We 
hope  to  see  a  good  dish  of  it  exhibited  on  Messrs.  Horne 
a  d  Sons’  sta'd  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fru’t  Show,  being 
held  to-day,  to  morrow,  and  Saturday. 


A  Select  List  of  Apples. 


Where  there  is  room  to  grow  a  number  of  trees,  both  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties  should  he  included,  as  both  are  valuable, 
and  by  this  means,  and  growing  early,  midseason,  and  late 
varieties,  the  season  may  be  extended  from  August  to  the 
following  spring.  Of  course,  the  majority  of  varieties  require 
a  room  to  store  them  in,  a  suitable  structure  where  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  temperature  are  not  great,  and  which  is  also  perfectly 
dry,  cool,  airy,  clean,  and  sweet.  There  should  be  means  whereby 
the  place  may  be  artificially  heated  during  spells  of  sharp 
weather,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  drive  off  any  excess  of 
moisture.  Success,  however,  in  keeping  Apples  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  altogether  depend  on  the  fruit  room.  Much 
depends  on  clean  and  good  culture,  which  ensures  the  best 
examples  of  fruit,  careful  gathering,  and  frequent  examination 
afterwards  so  as  to  dispose  of  unsound  fruit. 

Dessert  Apples. — During  August  there  are  some  excellent 
varieties  fit  for  gathering  and  eating.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  medium 
size,  is  one  of  the  first  ready  for  table  use,  especially  if  grown 
on  the  Paradise  stock.  It  is  most  prolific  on  that  stock.  It 
carries  a  beautiful  bloom,  mottled  red  with  yellow  streaks.  Red 
Juneating  or  Early  Red  Margaret,  of  medium  size,  very  early, 
and  of  good  flavour;  does  well  as  a  standard.  Beauty  of  Bath 
is  a  valuable  Apple  of  medium  size,  handsome  in  shape,  bright 
red  with  white  spots ;  the  flavour  is  brisk  and  sweet.  When 
the  trees  have  become  established,  either  as  standard  or  bush, 
they  bear  freely.  Irish  Peach  is  a  pretty  early  Apple,  colour¬ 
ing  well,  rather  small,  and  can  be  eaten  direct  from  the  tree. 
It  makes  a  very  good  shaped  standard  tree. 

Lady  Sudeley  is  larger  and  finer  Apple  than  the  preceding, 
and  one  of  the  finest  dessert  Apples  for  use  direct  from  the 
tree.  The  fruits  are  very  attractive,  being  beautifully  striped 
with  crimson,  and  the  flesh  i.s  of  a  soft  melting  character.  It 
is  best  grown  as  a  half -standard,  from  which  the  ripe  fruits 
may  be  readily  gathered.  The  fruits  are  not  improved  by  storing. 
Since  its  introduction  by  Bunyards  of  Maidstone  in  1885  it 
has  yearly  advanced  in  favour.  Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  a  good 
variety,  very  attractive  in  appearance,  the  fruit  being  bright 
red,  and  is  especially  handsome  when  free  from  fungoid  attacks. 
It  makes  a  handsome  tall  standard,  but  in  this  form  does  not 
always  bear  every  year.  Fine  fruits  are  produced  on  trees 
grown  on  Paradise  stocks.  Worcester  Pearmain  comes  into 
use  in  September,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  richest 
coloured  of  early  autumn  Apples.  It  is  of  a  symmetrical  conical 
shape. 

American  Mother  is  at  its  best  in  October,  but  may  be  used 
earlier.  Good  specimens  will  keep  some  time.  The  fruits  are 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet.  King  of  the  Pippins  is  an  excellent 
variety,  and  an  almost  constant  bearer  of  rich  golden  yellow 
fruits  of  medium  size.  The  best  trees  are  those  of  upright 
growth.  The  fruits  will  keep  until  January.  Ribston  Pippin 
is,  of  course,  a  well  known  variety,  but  does  not  succeed  only  in 
warm  soils  and  aspects.  The  fruits,  which  are  of  medium  size, 
have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  will  keep  until  January.  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  is  a  small  but  a  handsome  .variety,  and  one  of 
the  finest  dessert  Apples  for  use  in  November  to  January.  The 
fruits  should  be  left  on  the  trees  until  October,  and  as  long  in 
that  month  as  possible.  Low  trees  on  Paradise  stocks  are  the 
most  productive. 

Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the  best  late  varieties,  either  for 
dessert  or  cooking.^  The  fruits  keep  well  until  February.  They 
are  large,  with  yellow  flesh,  and  are  sweet  and  juicy.  Standard 
trees  are  tardy  in  coming  into  bearing,  but  it  may  be  grown  as 
a  bush.  It  succeeds  on  the  Paradise  stock,  which  brings  it 
earlier  into  bearing,  especially  if  a  little  root-pruning  is  adopted. 
Stunner  Pippin  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  late  kinds,  keeping 
well  until  June.  Leave  the  fruits  on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible. 
It  has  a  Ribston  flavour,  and  succeeds  well  as  a  standard,  also  on 
Paradise  stocks. 

Kitchen  Apples. — As  an  early  and  first-rate  variety,  which 
is  quite  ready  for  use  at  the  end  of  July  and  early  August,  Kes¬ 
wick  Codlin  is  one  of  the  best.  The  most  profitable  trees  are 
standards,  but  it  is  productive  as  a  bush.  The  fruit  is  yellow. 
Lord  Suffield,  which  is  larger,  forms  a  good  succession.  This  is 
a  profuse  bearer  of  large  green  skinned  fruits,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  kitchen  use,  being  one  of  the  best  during  September  and 
October.  In  damp  situations  the  trees  are  apt  to  canker. 

Lord  Grosvenor  is  the  better  variety  to  plant  when  the  former 
will  not  succeed.  This  is  a  very  large,  free-bearing  Apple  of  the 
Codlin  class.  It  is  similar  in  form  to  Lord  Suffield,  but  is  yellow 
skinned.  Ecklinville  Seedling  is  another  excellent  Codlin  of 
the  free-bearing  kinds.  It  is  in  use  during  September  and 
October,  and  will  keep  through  the  latter  month.  Peasgood’s 
Non°such  claims  to  be  the  grandest  fru  t  grown.  It  is  veri¬ 
similar  to  Blenheim  Orange,  but  larger,  and  has  more  colour. 
It  is  a  November  and  December  fruit  of  first-rate  quality. 
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APPLE  TO WEll  OF  GLAMM1S. 


Bramley’s  Seedling  is  a  good  late  variety,  large  and  flat,  with 
a  dull  red  cheek.  It  is  a  good  keeper.  The  tree  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  and  when  established  bears  freely  and  constantly.  New¬ 
ton  Wonder  is  a  new  kind  of  good  keeping  qualities;  also  grows 
and  bears  freely.  The  fruits  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  shaded 
crimson. 

Annie  Elizabeth  will  also  keep  good  until  April.  A  large 
Apple,  with  plenty  of  colour,  and  a  good  cooker.  The  trees  make 
stout  upright  growth.  Wellington,  Nonnanton,  or  Dumelow’s 
Seedling  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  very  best  kitchen  Apples. 
It  should  be  established  as  a  standard  in  good  positions  on  well 
drained  ground.  The  fruits  are  large.  Chelmsford  Wonder  is 
another  fine  late  variety,  and  will  keep  as  long  as  Wellington. 
The  colour  of  the  fruit  is  yellow,  with  red  spottings.  It  is  an 
excellent  bearer  of  fine  large  fruits. 

The  foregoing  are  all  good,  reliable  Apples,  adapted  chiefly 
for  warm,  fertile,  and  well  drained  soil.  Apples  as  a  rule  will 
succeed  in  stiff  ground  if  the  subsoil  is  free  from  stagnant  water. 
In  situations  where  ill  drainage  is  the  cause  of  failure,  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  on  raised  mounds,  and  to  artificially  drain 
the  subsoil  with  a  layer  of  broken  bricks  and  stones,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  roots  descending  into  an  uncongenial  medium. 
The  lateral  growth  of  the  roots  thus  made  will  be  in  a  warmer 
and  drier  medium,  and  if  duly  fed  and  supported  with  annual 
mulchings  of  manure,  and  appropriate  fertilisers  applied,  good 
crops  of  fruit  will  annually  result. — E.  D.  S. 


APPLE  YORKSHIRE  GREETING. 


Our  Illustrations  of  Apples. 


Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  outlines  of  fruit 
representing  six  splendid  varieties  of  Apples  on  these  pages. 
These  are — 1,  Apple  Tower  of  Glammis,  with  large,  conical, 
distinctly  four-sided  fruit,  whose  season  for  use  is  Novem¬ 
ber  to  February.  The  tree  is  an  excellent  bearer,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  culinary  Apples  to  be  found  in  the  Clydesdale 
orchards,  and  gardens  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Scotland. 

The  next  is  that  beautiful  Apple,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
also  culinary.  It  is  useable  from  October  to  January,  and 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  Golden  Reinette  has  many 
synonyms,  and  Dr.  Hogg  gives  a  full  list  of  these  in  his 
“  Fruit  Manual.”  The  undersized  fruits  are  golden  in 
colour,  and  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  As  a 
variety,  Golden  Reinette  is  largely  grown,  or  used  to  be, 
in  gardens  and  orchards  around  London  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  It  likes  a  light,  warm  soil,  whence  it  grows 
vigorously.  It  is  purely  a  dessert  Apple,  in  use  from 
November  till  April. 

Cockle’s  Pippin,  an  excellent  dessert  sort,  was  raised  in 
Sussex.  Its  flavour  is  very  fine,  and  the  fruits  are  in  use 
from  January  to  April. 

Nearly  every  Apple  grower  has  Alfriston,  whose  fruits  are 
of  the  largest  size  and  very  handsome  indeed.  Coming  into 
use  in  November,  this  culinary  •  Apple  lasts  good  till  April. 
On  well-drained  soils  Alfriston  does  grandly,  and  grows 
vigorously,  besides  yielding  heavy  crops.  And,  lastly,  there 
is  the  famous  Galloway  Pippin,  which,  as  Dr.  Hogg  has 


APPLE  GOLDEN  REINETTE. 

stated,  “  has  been  cultivated  in  Wigtown,  N.B.,  from  time 
immemorial.”  Our  outline  figure  shows  its  general 
chai’acter.  As  a  kitchen  Apple  few  are  better  adapted  for 
the  North,  where  it  lasts  well  into  the  new  year. 


Early  Dessert  Apples. 


Although  very  many  good  Apples  can  be  had  quits  late  in  spring, 
there  are  few  fruits  that  are  so  looked  foiward  to  as  the  early  dessert 
sorts.  There  is  a  freshness  about  an  early  ripened  Apple  that  is  not 
found  in  any  other  iruit,  and  it  is  not  second  in  importance  to  the 
first  Strawberry  in  many  gardens.  We  have  plenty  of  good  midseason 
sorts,  and  their  list  is  being  added  to  yearly,  but  the  number  of  really 
good  early  dessert  Apples  may  be  counted  on  the  finders  of  one  hand. 

Perhaps  some  may  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  me,  but  personally 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  beat  the  old  Devonshire 
Quarrenden.  When  the  tree  is  thriving  it  is  a  fine  bearer,  and  i  s 
very  handsome  appearance  is  all  in  its  favour.  The  flavour  is  always 
rich  and  juicy,  never  mealy  as  in  some  other  sorts,  and  taken  all  round 
I  know  of  no  other  that  could  take  its  place.  Duchess’  Favourite  is  a 
good  second,  a  beautiful  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  the  skin  thin,  and 
coloured  glossy  red  under  all  conditions  of  culture.  A  couple  ot  nice 
standard  trees  of  this  fine  variety  would  be  a  boon  in  any  garden 
where  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  dessert  fruit  in  August.  Neither 
of  these  fine  varieties  like  hard  pruning. 

Irish  Peach  is  a  pretty  Apple,  and  when  takeu  just  at  the  right 
time  is  veiy  pleasantly  flavoured  ;  but  its  season  is  short,  and  though. 
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a  free  I  earer  it  is  often  found  that  the  whole  of  the  crop  cannot  be 
used  owing  to  the  later  fruits  being  mealy  and  tasteless.  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  both  soft  and  wanting  in  flavour, 
but  the  very  early  date  at  which  the  latter  is  fit  for  use  renders  it 
useful.  Lady  Sudeley,  again,  has  the  same  fault,  handsome  though  it 
is,  and  will  never  become  really  popular  on  this  account.  The  large 
handsome  fruits  of  Worcester  Pearmain  endear  it  to  shopkeepers  and 
maiket  gardeners,  but  as  to  quality,  the  less  said  the  better. 

King  Pippin,  and  Yellow  Ingestrie  are  rather  better;  so  is  Red 
Astrachan,  but  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  all.  I  suppose  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  an  early  Apple  with  the  flavour  of  Cox’s 
Orange  and  other  late  maturing  sorts,  but  when  one  considers  the 
large  number  of  new  fruits  sent  out  annually  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  a  really  distinct  improvement  on 
the  old  sorts,  for  that ,  the  majority  of  the  new  ones  are  certainly  not. 
— H.  Richabds. 


- - 

Indoor  Fruit  Culture." 


APPLE  GALLOWAY  PIPPIN. 

a  man’s  finger,  and  the  trees  all  carried  a  heavy  crop  the  ensuing 
sea-' on.  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  time 
to  transplant  large  trees  is  just  before  the  foliage  turns  colour 
preparatory  to  falling. 

Qualities  of  Soil. 

The  fact  of  splendid  fruit  crops  being  produced  on  soils  of  widely 
differing  character  shows  plainly  that  almost  any  class  of  soil  may  be 
rendered  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  gardener  with  an  unchangeable 
formula  for  his  Vine  or  Peach  borders  is,  or  should  be,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Tons  of  the  finest  Grapes  that  are  annually  sent  to  our  markets 
are  grown  on  the  natural  soil  of  the  locality  in  which  the  growers 
have  settled,  with  no  further  preparation  than  trenching  and  the 
addition  of  suitable  manures.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  cheap 
preparation  would  answer  in  all  places.  Market  growers  are  shrewd 
men  of  business,  aod  one  of  the  first  considerations  before  they  decide 
upon  a  site  for  their  houses  would  naturally  be  a  good  depth  of  fertile 
soil.  Private  gardeners  are  sadly  handicapped  in  comparison  with  these 
men.  They  have  to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  where  this  is  really  unsuitable  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  excavate  and  provide  fresh  suitable  soil  for  the  borders. 
Again,  with  respect  to  concrete  bottoms  and  elaborate  systems  of 
drainage,  these  are  often  entered  upon  at  great  expense  to  the  owners 
where  they  are  really  unnecessary.  No  gardener  who  has  the  true 
interest  of  his  employer  at  heart  would  recommend  the  planting  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  or  other  fruits  on  the  natural  sail  unless  he  had  good 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  results  w  uld  be  gopd.  Neither  would 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  put  his  employer  to  the  expense  of  border 


APPLE  ALL  RISTON. 


The  culture  of  high-class  indtor  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  a  gardener’s  training,  and  as  the  glass  protection  insures  him 
a  yearly  full  crop,  independent  ot  the  season,  it  must  also  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable.  It  would  be  useless  with  the  short  time 


APPLE  COCKLE’S  PIPPIN. 

at  my  disposal  to  give  anything  approaching  a  full  digest  of  the 
matter,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the  most 
popular  fruits,  and  refer  briefly  to  certain  points  in  their  culture  that 
are  occasionally  overlooked*  First  as  to 

Soli. 

All  books  on  fruit  culture  give  the  constituents  of  the  compost  for 
the  various  trees,  and  all  agree  that  its  proper  proportion  is  a  very 
important  detail  ;  but  a  fact  that  is  not  so  frequently  mentioned,  is, 
that  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  grown  under  glass  need  these  composts 
very  firmly  placed.  When  making  borders  for  Vines,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Figs,  and  other  fruits,  the  nature  of  the  loam  used  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  heaviest  class  of  soil  need  not  be 
quite  so  firmly  rammed  as  those  of  a  lighter  description.  But  as 
showing  how  firm  the  borders  ought  to  be,  I  may  mention  that  in 
preparing  fruit  borders  of  a  very  heavy  loam  in  Suffolk,  I  always  allowed 
three  men  with  rammers  to  one  filling  in,  the  result  being  a  border 
almost  as  firm  and  hard  as  a  road.  In  this  class  of  border  the  roots 
produced  are  hard  ;  they  ramily  more  freely  than  they  would  in  a  loose 
compost,  having  a  greater  number  of  feeding  points,  and  are  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory.  As  showing  the  advantages  of  this  I  planted 
a  large  span-roofed  house  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  some  years  ago, 
and  although  most  of  the  varieties  were  very  strong  growers,  including 
the  vigorous  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  yet  I  had  no  occasion  for  root- 
pruning  until  the  trees  filled  the  house.  Three  years  later  1  lifted 
every  other  tree  to  give  the  remaining  odos  room,  and  so  well  had  the 
roots  kept  in  their  place  that  very  few  of  those  cut  were  larger  than 

rvrur~^rz~i:: 

*  The  essay  on  the  above  subject  was  delivered  before  the  Bristol  and 
District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  ‘Association'  in  May  last,  by  our 
able  and  experienced  friend  Mr.  H.  R.  Richards. 
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making,  concreting,  and  draining,  if  he  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
.mil  in  question  would  grow  good  Iruit. 

Vine  Borders. 

A  mixture  that  las  given  me  excellent  results  for  Vines,  both 
permanently  planted  and  in  pots,  is  composed  of  ten  cartloads  of  good 
tibry  loam,  one  cartload  sweetened  horse  droppings  prepared  bv 
frequent  turnings,  two  of  wood  ashes,  three  of  lime  rubble  or  old 
mortar  rubbish,  5  cwt.  of  bones,  3  bushels  of  soot,  and  1  cwt.  of  a 
thoroughly  well  proved  Vine  manure,  su  h  as  Thomson’s  or  le 
iruitier.  For  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  ten  loads  of  loam,  four  of  lime 
rubbish,  and  two  of  wood  ashes,  not  adding  anything  of  a  more 
stimulating  character  until  the  trees  are  carrying  their  fruit,  and  then 
giving  it  in  the  form  of  top-dressings.  Respecting  the  wood  ashes,  I 
8nould  perhaps  have  termed  it  burnt  reluse,  lor  although  most  of  it 
was  burnt  woody  fibre,  tie  material  ieally  came  from  a  garden 
smother.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  materials  to  the  fruit 
grower,  its  gritty  nature  serving  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  good  mechani¬ 
cally  divided  state,  while  the  amount  of  potash  it  contains  in  an 
available  form  is  very  considerable.  When  fruit  borders  are  thinly 
top-dressed  with  it,  it  prevents  the  surface  cracking  over  and  becoming 
hard  and  dry.  or  wet  and  pasty.  It  is  excellent  for  mixing  with 
fertilisers,  allowing  them  to  be  more  regularly  distributed,  and  is  an 
aid  to  the  production  of  those  short  bristly  feeding  roors  that  all  good 
fruit  growers  delight,  in. — H.  R.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Oaks  of  'Windsor  Torest. — In  Cranb  urne  Chm-e  stands 
the  largest  Oak  known  in  Windsor  Forest.  A  meHSuument  showed  it 
to  be  about  40  feet  in  cii cumference,  but  if.  is  verv  irregular  and 
knotty.  It  is  hollow,  and  may  have  exis  ed  800  or  900  years.  The 
veteran  of  the  forest,  however,  is  William  the  Conqueror’s  Oak.  It  is 
situate  near  Cranbourne  Tower,  and  is  open  to  public  view.  It  is 
37  feet  in  circumference,  and  still  throws  out  i  a  shoots.  Its  age  is 
estimated  at  about  1000  years.  Outside  the  Forest  Gate  at  Ascot  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  tree  of  “  middle  age.”  It  is  about  600  years  old, 
and  is  27  or  28  feet  in  circumference.  The  finest  grown  Oaks  are  at 
Low  Pond,  just  at  the  back  of  Rhododendron  Walk.  Oue  is  70  feet 
high,  and  rises  40  feet  before  it  throws  out  a  branch  ;  and  there  is  a 
tree  100  feet  high  near  Cumberland  L  Age. 


Blackberry  Culture 


Seeing  that  these  prolific  fruits  thrive  so  luxuriantly  in 
the  woods  and  hedgerows  of  many  British  counties,  the  idea 
of  cultivating  Brambles  systematically  may  by  some  seem 
somewhat  absurd  ;  but  I  think  none  can  deny  how  delicious 
the  fruits  are  when  eaten  in  either  a  raw  or  cooked  state. 
There  are,  however,  two  good  reasons  why  Blackberries 
should  be  cultivated.  One  is,  that,  like  all  other  wild  fruits, 
they  may  be  considerably  improved  by  good  culture,  and 
garden-grown  fruits  are  decidedly  superior  in  both  size 
and  juciness  to  those  obtained  from  the  hedgerows.  In 
some  districts  but  few  are  found  growing  in  a  wild  state, 
a  supply  from  the  garden  is  then  all  the  more  esteemed. 
With  the  above  remarks,  perhaps  few,  if  any.  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  will  be  inclined  to  d  sagree, 
but  I  will  go  a  step  further,  and  advance  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  establishment  in 
England  of  a  profitable  industry  in  growing  Blackberries. 
If  hybridists  will  take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand  I  see 
no  reason  why,  in  time,  we  should  not  have  a  very  superior 
race  of  varieties,  with  fruits  resembling  in  size  Sir  J. 
Paxton  Strawberries.  The  hedge-grown  fruit  would  then, 
I  think,  be  quickly  driven  out  of  the  market.  Some  time 
must,  however,  elapse  before  such  strides  can  be  made  ; 
but  in  the  meantime  I  fully  believe  that  with  the  varieties 
we  now  have  Blackberry  growing  can  be  made  profitable. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  fruit-grower  about  the 
profits  of  Currant  growing.  “  Oh,”  he  exclaimed,  “  Black¬ 
berries  realise  more  per  lb.  in  the  markets  than  Currants 
do.”  “  Grow  the  former,  then,”  said  I.  The  objection  the 
majority  of  people  would  raise  to  this  suggestion  probably 
is  that,  as  so  many  can  be  obtained  from  the  hedges, 
why  cultivate  them  1  My  answer  is  that  cultivated  fruit 
would  be  finer,  and  that  it  would  cost  less  per  bushel  to 
grow  fruit  in  a  plantation  and  gather  it  than  to  wander  for 
miles  picking  wild  fruit.  Hazel  nuts  are  plentiful  enough 
in  our  woods,  but  the  culture  of  Cobs  and  Filberts  is  profit¬ 
able  notwithstanding. 

Suitable  Soil. 

Because  the  Bramble  luxuriates  in  hedgerows  it  must  not 
be  concluded  that  it  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of  soil.  Where 
hedges  grow  well  the  soil  is  usually  good,  and  as  a  ditch  is 
invariably  close  at  hand,  good  drainage  is  secured.  Fairly 
good  soil  should  be  selected,  or  it  should  be  made  good  by  the 
addition  of  abundance  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  also  be 
deeply  stirred.  Heavy  soils  ought  to  have  opening  materials 
incorporated  with  them.  A  sunny  position  should  be 
selected,  if  sheltered  from  cutting  winds.  The  fruit  attains 
a  somewhat  larger  size,  but  in  almost  any  situation  the 
British  varieties  fruit  abundantly.  For  the  American  varie¬ 
ties  sheltered  sites  are  necessary. 

Various  methods  of  planting  and  training  may  be  adopted. 
An  excellent  plan  is  to  train  them  to  fences  formed  of  stout 
posts  and  galvanised  wire,  similar  to  those  used  for  Rasp¬ 
berries,  except  that  for  such  strong  growing  American  varie¬ 
ties  as  the  Parsley-leaved  and  Mammoth  (two  of  the  best) 
the  fences  should  be  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  in  height.  The  plants 
should  then  be  set  4  feet  apart.  A  fence  of  this  kind  forms  an 
admirable  boundary  between  two  departments  of  a  garden. 
Arches  could  also  be  quickly  covered  with  Brambles,  and  a 
Bramble-covered  pergola  would  be  both  profitable  and  orna¬ 
mental.  Another  good  method  of  growing  the  strong¬ 
growing  kinds  is  to  plant  them  against  tall  larch  poles,  the 
rows  being  arranged  6  feet  apart  and  the  poles  4  feet 
asunder. 

Such  American  varieties  as  Kittatinny  and  Wilson’s  Early, 
as  well  as  the  British  kinds,  succeed  well  when  grown  in 
bush  form,  and  planted  5  feet  apart  each  way.  Autumn  or 
early  winter  are  the  best  times  for  planting.  Strong,  well- 
rooted  young  plants  should  be  obtained,  and  a  mulching  of 
short  manure  is  beneficial. 

Treatment  after  Planting. 

After  planting,  cut  the  shoots  off  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  following  June  select  two  of  the  strongest  growers 
and  remove  the  others.  Those  retained  will  form  fruiting 
canes  for  the  following  year,  and  in  autumn  will  need  shorten¬ 
ing  to  from  3  feet  to  6  feet.  After  they  have  fruited,  cut 
them  away.  Each  year  three  or  four  young  growths  must  be 
selected  to  form  fruiting  canes,  and  the  others  be  removed. 
In  th  s  respect  the  tr  atmert  is  identical  to  that  practised 
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for  Raspberries.  When  the  shoots  have  grown  to  the  top  of 
the  trellis  or  stake  remove  the  points,  and  also  pinch  off 
the  laterals  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint.  When  practising 
bush  culture  pinch  the  shoots  when  they  are  from  3  feet  to 
5  feet  in  height,  and  when  the  plants  have  become  strong, 
retain  from  four  to  six  young  shoots  each  season. 

Like  the  Raspberry,  the  Bramble  responds  readily  to 
liberal  treatment.  For  this  reason  give  a  dressing  of  well 
decayed  manure  each  autumn,  after  pruning  has  been  done. 
3  lbs.  of  kainit  and  3  lbs.  <*f  basic  slag  per  rod  may  also  with 
advantage  be  applied,  after  the  manure  has  been  lightly 
pointed  in  with  the  fork.  Deep  digging  around  the  plants 
ought  never  to  be  practised. 

Warwickshire  is  famed  for  its  Blackberries,  and  in  no 
other  part  of  England  have  I  seen  them  grow  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion.  A  few  days  ago  I  noticed  a  hedge  7  feet  or  8  feet  in 
height  completely  overrun  writh  Brambles,  some  of  the  shoots 
being  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  length  ;  and  the  old  canes 
were  simply  smothered  with  delicious  fruits.  This  wild  War¬ 
wickshire  Blackberry  seems  to  me  to  be  superior  to  the 
wildings  often  met  with  in  other  parts,  and  if  crossed 
with  the  American  varieties  would,  I  think,  give  us  an 
improved  type.  On  account  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
berries  this  variety  from  the  leafy  lanes  of  “  ancient 
Warwick”  should,  I  think,  find  a  home  wLerever  the  Bramble 
is  cultivated. — H.  D. 


If  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  unfruitfulness  by 
reason  of  a  strong  rooting  power,  a  temporary  check  may 
be  given  the  trees  by  root  pruning  or  lifting.  This  is  an 
important  advantage  with  small  trees  grown  in  a  limited 
area,  where  it  is  a  necessity  that  trees  should  remain  small, 
or  at  least  extend  but  little  after  their  form  is  determined. 
Where  the  soil  is  naturally  shallow,  damp;  or  an  unfavour¬ 
able  subsoil  exists,  Pears  to  succeed  must  be  on  the  Quince. 
Attention  is  required  to  frequently  mulch  the  surface  with 
manure,  and  to  supply  liquid  nourishment.  Twelve  varieties 
which  succeed  on  the  Quince  are  : — Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Emile 
d’Heyst,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle, 
Durondeau,  Chaumontel,  Beurre  Giffard,  Beurre  Sterck- 
mans,  and  Winter  Nelis. — Practitioner. 


Two  Good  Pears. 


Pear  Stocks. 


The  best  fruiting  trees  are  invariably  established  on 
stocks  of  the  Pear  or  the  Quince.  For  large  standard 
trees  the  Pear  stock  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  because  on 
it  trees  attain  to  the  greatest  vigour  and  are  the  longest 
lived.  Pear  stocks  are  raised  from  seeds,  chiefly  from  the 
wild  Pear  (Pyrus  communis).  The  work  of  raising  stocks 
and  establishing  trees  on  them  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
nurserymen.  The  cultivator  should  simply  know  that  when 
he  is  about  to  plant  Pears  it  is  important  to  have  the  trees 
on  the  stock  best  adapted  for  the  mode  of  growth  and  posi¬ 
tion  they  can  occupy.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
root  and  branch  extension,  so  that  no  root  pruning  is 
needed,  nor  branch  pruning  save  thinning  and  regulating 
select  trees  on  the  Pear  stock.  In  gravelly  and  chalky  soils 
splendid  standard  trees  may  be  seen  which  invariably  bear 
fruit  abundantly.  The  long  roots  of  the  Pear  stock  go 
downwards  as  well  as  laterally,  and  gather  food  and 
moisture  over  a  wide  area  and  do  not  suffer  in  dry  periods. 

If  the  soil,  however,  is 
over-rich,  the  trees  may  at 
first  be  unfruitful,  but  with 
age  and  maintaining  the 
branches  thinly  disposed, 
they  will  eventually  bear, 
and  continue  to  do  so  ex¬ 
cept  when  blossoms  may 
be  destroyed  by  frost  or  an 
exceptionally  heavy  crop 
weakens  the  succeeding 
year’s  prospects. 

For  the  smaller  forms  of 
Pear  trees,  and  those  re¬ 
stricted  in  growth,  the 
Quince  stock  possesses  ad¬ 
vantages  which  make  it  the 
most  generally  useful.  The 
influence  of  the  stock  is  in 
favour  of  a  dwarf  form  of 
tree,  a  surface  rooting  ten¬ 
dency,  and  early  bearing. 

The  roots  are  long,  but 
branching  and  fibrous,  and 
extend  in  the  upper  layers 
of  soil,  where  plenty  of 
food,  air,  moisture,  and 
warmth  exist.  Owing  to 
this  fruiting  is  more  cer¬ 
tain,  while  the  fruit  is 
of  better  flavour,  colour, 
and  size. 


The  two  varieties  are  those  illustrated  on  this  and  the 
opposite  page.  Pear  Gansel’s  Bergamot  is  faii’ly  well 
known  ;  the  other  variety,  Doyenne  d’AlenQon,  is  seldom 
mentioned,  yet  it  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  late  Pear. 
In  all  cold  and  northerly  districts  fine  fruits  of  the  latter 
can  only  be  obtained  from  trees  on  walls,  but  in  the  South 
good  examples  are  afforded  by  pyramids.  The  skin  is 
greenish  yellow  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  thickly  dotted  all 
over  with  large  dots,  which  are  sometimes  grey  and  some¬ 
times  green,  not  unlike  the  colouring  of  Easter  Beurre.  The 
flesh  is  yellowdsh,  tender,  buttery,  and  melting.  It  is  in 
use  from  December  until  March.  It  closely  resembles  the 
variety  we  have  mentioned,  namely,  Easter  Beurre,  but  the 
flavour  of  Doyenne  d’Alengon  is  much  superior.  The  latter 
is  also  a  noted  bearer. 

Gansel’s  Bergamot  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  growers 
of  it.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence, 
the  fruits  being  large  and  imposing  in  appearance,  and  of 
first-rate  quality.  Where  there  is  a  good  space  on  a  wall, 
Gansel’s  Bergamot  will  occupy  it  worthily.  When  the  tree 
is  older  it  bears  regularly  and  well,  though  in  a  young  state 
it  is  shy.  To  increase  its  fruitfulness  it  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  impregnate  the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  some 
other  variety,  such  as  the  Autumn  Bergamot. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  this  variety  was  raised  from 
seed  of  the  Autumn  Bergamot  by  a  Lieut. -General  Gansel,  at 
his  seat,  Donneland  Park,  near  Colchester,  in  1768.  However, 
the  Bonne  Rouge  and  Brocas’  Bergamot,  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  synonyms  of  Gansel’s  Bergamot,  were  cultivated  at  the 
Broughton  Park  nursery  in  1753,  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  not  a  native  varietv. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1-5  pan.  Papers  on  “  Hardy 
Fruits  for  Scotland,”  by  Messrs.  Donald  Maclean,  James  Day, 
and  William  Wright,  will  be  read  at  three  o’clock. 

Conference  on  Roses. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Uehester,  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  will  hold  a  Conference  on  Roses,  together  with  an 
illustrative  show  of  flowers,  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  25  and  26,  1902.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  dates  are  subject  to  alteration,  according  to  the  date  of  the 
King’s  Coronation.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  D.D..  has 
been  invited  to  act  as  President  of  the  Conference.  A  schedule  of 
the  exhibition  has  been  prepared,  for  which  applications  should  be 
made  to  R.H.S.  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

New  Apple  “  Rival.” 

This  variety  we  figured  last  year  (October  18,  1900,  p.  351), 
and  we  are  reminded  of  it  at  this  time  by  a  leaflet  from  Messrs. 
Clibran,  of  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham.  It  resulted  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross  (see  page  329)  from  a  cross  between 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin.  The  above  firm 
have  the  entire  stock.  The  raiser  describes  it  thus  :  “  It  is  a  free 
grower,  with  an  upright  habit,  and  well  adapted  for  orchard 
cultivation;  the  fruit  has  a  very  good  flavour,  and  is  strikingly 
handsome,  being  a  beautiful  bright  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the 
sun.  It  is  a  good  cropper.”  Personally  we  feel  assured  that  once 
it  becomes  known,  it  will  rapidly  establish  itself  as  being  one  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Apple. 

Contributions  to  our  Fruit  Number. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  have  had  such  a  number  of 
willing  contributors  with  favours  for  the  present  number,  which 
Especially  devoted  tofruit  and  fruit  culture.  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  our 
oldandmuch-esteemed  friend,  was  forward  with  hints  and  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  before  it  was  removed  from  Hyde 
Park ;  Mr.  Brotherston  came  later  with  “  A  Chat  about  Apples 
and  Mr.  Petts  discussed  “  Pears  as  Pyramids  ”  ;  each  of  which 
will  yet  appear.  Mr.  Geo.  Abbey,  still  as  energetic  as  ever,  pre¬ 
pared  an  illustrated  article  on  a  little  known  pest  infesting  the 
berries  of  Grapes,  which  had  been  sent  to  us  by  a  correspondent, 
and  which  we  forwarded  to  Mr.  Abbey.  Mr.  Traill,  head 
gardener  at  Falshaw  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  and  many  others,  con¬ 
tributed  notes,  which  have  given  us  much  pleasure,  as  showing 
the  continued  good  feeling  in,  and  pride  for,  “  our  Journal,”  that 
has  so  long  existed  between  our  readers  and  ourselves. 

The  Crystal  Palace. 

This  journal  made  a  stout  defence  in  favour  of  maintaining 
the  Crystal  Palace  as  a  national  erection  at  the  time  (1852)  when 
someone  proposed  to  demolish  it,  after  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  written  by  Mr.  Fenn,  which  shows  how 
forceful  his  expressions  were : — “  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  doomed  to  destruction  ?  In  whose  veins  does 
this  modern  Vandalism,  this  fearful  spirit  of  devastation, 
manifest  itself  at  the  present  day  ?  *  Surely  the  mixture  of 
primitive  Danish  blood,  after  coursing  through  the  veins  of 
England’s  sons  so  many  centuries,  should  be  refined  ere  this. 
Taking  us  as  a  nation,  I  am  certain  the  response  would  be,  ‘  Allow 
the  building  to  remain !  ’  It  is  a  monument  of  native  intellect. 
It  has  proved  itself  a  blessing,  and  has  gained  the  name  for  order, 
taste,  and  respectability,  which  was  not  supposed  before  to 
belong  to  the  humbler  classes  of  Britain.  It  is  an  ornament  to 
our  metropolis,  and  would  prove  itself  a  great  good  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  it  would  be  applied,  and  heartily  to  be  desired, 
namely,  a  winter  garden,  which,  with  a  lasting  happy  idea  of  the 
Exhibition  itself,  it  vrould  remain  as  a  bulwark  around  the 
memories  of  the  people.” — Tide  “The  Cottage  Gardener,”  April 
22,  1852. 


Wasps'  Nests. 

In  a  letter  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Ellison,  refen'ing  to  Mr.  Hiam’s 
notes  in  the  “  Readers’  Views  ”  page,  September  26,  he  states 
having  “  harried  ”  another  huge  wasp  nest  last  week,  and  came 
to  the  undoubted  conclusion  that  the  supposed  hornets  are  queen 
wasps,  exactly  as  stated  by  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hiam.  Mr. 
Ellison  has  caught  a  great  number  of  these  queens  in  wasp  traps. 

September  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle.  Grantham,  1901. 

The  wind  was  in  a  southerly  direction  eighteen  days.  The 
total  rainfall  was  0.94  inch;  this  fell  on  eight  days,  and  is  1.38 
inches  below  the  average  for  the  month  ;  the  greatest  daily  fall 
was  0.21  inch  on  the  20th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) : 
highest  reading,  30.219  inches  on  the  28th  at  9  p.m. ;  lowest 
reading,  29.381  inches,  on  the  17th,  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers: 
Highest  in  the  shade,  72  degrees  on  the  25th  and  29th  ;  lowest 
35  degrees  on  the  2nd  and  16th  ;  mean  of  daily  maxima,  65.50 
degrees  ;  mean  of  daily  minima,  47.26  degrees  ;  mean  temperature 
of  the  month,  56.38  degrees ;  lowest  on  the  grass,  32  degrees  on 
the  2nd  ;  highest  in  the  sun,  124  degrees  on  the  29th ;  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth  at  3  feet,  57.30  degrees.  Total  sunshine, 
144  hours  25  min.,  which  is  10  hours  5  min.  below  the  average  for 
the  month;  there  were  two  sunless  days.  The  total  rainfall  for 
the  year  is  now  5.09  inches  below  the  average  up  to  the  present 
date. — W.  H.  Divees. 

Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

Syllabus  of  meetings,  session  1901-2: — Oct.  11,  “Experi¬ 
ments  with  Chemical  Manures,”  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S. 
Oct.  18,  Library.  Oct.  25,  “  Orchid  Hybridisation,-  its 
Advantages  from  a  Groover’s  Point  of  View,”  H.  J. 
Chapman.  Nov.  1,  Library  and  exhibition  of  Potatoes.  Nov.  8, 
“  Sweet-smelling  Plants  and  Shrubs,”  E.  St.  J.  Tucker  (illustrated 
with  lantern).  Nov.  15,  Library.  Nov.  22,  “Bees  and  Bee¬ 
keeping,”  W.  Hex-rod,  E.B.B.K.A.  (illustrated  with  lantern). 
Nov.  29,  Library.  Dec.  6,  “The  Primula”  (pictorial  lecture), 
Mr.  Cox,  Hon.  Sec.  Reading  and  District  Gai-deners’  M.I.A. 
Dec.  13,  Library.  Dec.  20,  “The  Work  of  a  Root,”  R.  J.  Tabor, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (illustrated  with  lantern).  Dec.  27,  Library.  Jan. 
3,  “Carinas,”  H.  Cannell.  Jan.  10,  Librai-y.  Jan.  17,  “Some 
Physiological  Considerations  in  Plant  Culture,”  H.  O.  Etheriixg- 
ton.  Jan.  24,  Library.  Jan.  31,  “  Celosias,”  H.  Langford.  Feb. 
7.  Library.  Feb.  14,  “Soils:  Cultivation  and  Water  Supply,” 
A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  Feb.  21,  Library.  Feb.  28,  “  Caladiums,”  R. 
Basting.  March  7,  Library.  March  14,  “The  Improvement  of 
Plants  by  Selection  and  Hybridisation,”  Professor  J.  Percival, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  March  21,  Library.  March  28,  Good  Friday,  no 
meeting.  April  4,  “  Lapagerias,”  W.  C'ousens.  April  11, 
“  Stocks:  and  Root  Management,”  Seymour  Deadman.  April  18, 
Library.  April  25,  “  Dahlias,”  H  .W.  Barnes. — M.  Webster, 
Sec.,  The  Gaixlens,  Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens — height  above 
sea  level  24  feet. 
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With  the  exception  of  Sunday  and  the  gx-eater  part  of  Tuesday  the 
weather  dxiring  the  week  has  been  unsettled.  A  thick  fog  occuired 
on  the  50th  ult. 
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•  ip  cJo^ep5  Paxton. 


See  page  325. 
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Pears,  and  the  Raisers  of  Them. 


Most  fruit  growers  are  aware  what  a  large  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  of  Pears  are  grown ;  at  the  same  tim&,  what  a  few  are  really 
worth  growing,  owing  to  either  their  being  flavourless,  shy 
croppers,  and  in  some  cases  non-croppers !  Perhaps  all  readers 
may  not.  know  that  nearly  all  our  sorts  of  Pears  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  France,  Belgium,  and  America — scarcely  any  in  our 
country.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  hybridising  of  Pears 
could  be  carried  out  in  this  country  at  the  rate  our  Strawberries 
are,  we  should  certainly  have  far  better  and  more  suitable 
varieties  for  our  climate  and  soil. — A.  J.  Long,  Oxon. 


Cracking  in  Pears. 

“A  Cultivator”  asks:  “What  is  the  cause  of  my  Pears 
cracking  and  having  a  discoloured  skin  ?  Some  of  the  fruits  are 
very  bad,  and  are  simply  worthless.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy.”  The  cause  of  the  cracking 
of  the  fruits  and  the  discolouration  is  the  presence  of  a  fungus 
known  as  Cladosporium  dendriticum  pyrinum.  It  also  attacks 
the  leaves.  The  only  remedy  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  dissolving  lib  in  25  gallons  of  water,  and  using 
the  solution  previous  to  the  blossom  buds  swelling.  Paris 
green  may  also  be  used  at  the  rate  of  lib  to  260  gallons 
of  water.  The  water  should,  however,  be  made  milky  by  making 
some  thin  whitewash  with  quicklime.  The  mixture  must  be 
sprayed  on  the  tree  several  different  times,  first  before  the 
flowers  expand,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  again  in  three  weeks, 
and  a  last  spraying  at  the  end  of  the  next  three  weeks.  The 
trees  ought,  if  not  too  large,  to  be  lifted  and  replanted,  working 
some  better  material  among  and  under  the  roots.  Should  the 
position  be  ill-drained,  some  provision  must  be  made  to  improve 
it  in  this  respect,  as  insufficient  drainage  is  a  great  cause  of 
Pears  becoming  unhealthy. — E. 

- - 


The  Loganberry. 

I  look  upon  this  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  hardy  fruits, 
more  especially  for  jam  making;  the  fruit  being  too  juicy  and 
soft  for  travelling.  The  plants  I  have  growing  here  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil  have  borne  well  this  year,  though  on  rather  weak 
growths.  After  the  first  year’s  planting  the  bushes  only  grew 
about  3  feet  high,  but  from  this  growth  they  produced  quite  a 
pyramid  of  large,  luscious  fruit,  similar  to  a  Raspberry,  but  more 
conical  and  of  a  distinct  Blackberry  and  Raspberry'  flavour.  I 
had  sufficient  quantity  to  preserve,  and  the  Blackberry  flavour  is 
more  pronounced  in  the  jam  than  in  the  ripe  fruit.  This  year 
the  plants  have  made  growths  10  to  12  feet,  and  are  still 
growing,  the  wood  being  extra  stout,  with  leaves  and  growth 
like  a  Blackberry  and  spines  on  the  wood  like  a  Raspberry.  If 
the  new  wood  fruits  as  the  smaller  old  wood  did,  it  will  be  an 
extraordinary  prolific  fruit.— C.  Orchard,  Bembridge,  I.W. 


Bothydom 

“  Do  gardeners  consider  the  comfort  of  the  bothy  as  they 
should?’  I  think  we  can  safely  answer  this  in  the  negative.  If 
yve  were  to  investigate  some  of  our  foremost  gardens,  we  should 
in  most  cases,  I  am  glad  to  say,  find  bothies  of  fine  appearance, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  comfort  of  their  inmates,  but  although 
they  denote  comfort  outwardly,  it  is  when  we  look  into  detail 
that  we  find  they  lack  the  necessities  which  young  men  most 
appreciate.  Few  gardeners  furnish  their  bothies  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  induce  the  bothy-men  to  look  forward  for  the 
long  winter  nights  being  spent,  under  the  bothy  roof,  in  comfort 
There  seldom  is  any  provision  made  for  quiet  study.  How  few 
bothies  have  a  library  of  horticultural  works,  and  how  often  is 
the  suitable  corner  for  study  devoted  for  some  less  useful 
purpose. 

here  the  bothy  is  so  little  considered,  young  men  are  glad, 
and  rightly,  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  where  their 
needs  are  not  heeded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  bothies  that  are 
well  provided  for,  more  interest  is  taken  in  the  work,  and  the 
men  aie  more  anxious  for  self-improvement.  I  have  known 
young  men  of  fine  promise  turn  to  some  other  profession  only 


because  they  have  been  disgusted  with  their  bothy  life.  Too 
often  gardeners  employ  unsuitable  labour  for  the  bothy,  and 
seldom  trouble  to  see  if  all  is  kept  comfortable.  There  are 
bothies,  on  large  establishments,  where  furniture  and  most 
ordinary  requisites  are  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  bothy- 
men’s  needs,  and  the  employers  of  these  men  are  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  provided  with  all  their  common  wants. 
If  such  a  state  as  this  exists,  and  it  certainly  does,  how  can  we 
wonder  at  the  scarcity  of  good  journeymen? 

Many  gardeners  forget  how  their  men  try  to  meet  their  heads’ 
demands,  often  by  working  long  after  regulation  hours,  and  for 
all  this  gratis  work  they  naturally  expect  some  little  considera¬ 
tion,  and  in  nowise  would  they  appreciate  it  more  than  by  a 
little  more  thought  and  money  being  spent  on  the  bothy. 

I  hope  head  gardeners  will  soon  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
bothy  needs  a  greater  share  of  their  thought  than  it  gets  at  the 
present. — Junior. 

- - ■ 

YouDg  Wood  t,  Old  for  Mrs.  Pince  Grape. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  asserted  that  to  produce 
good-sized  bunches  of  this  high-class  late  Grape,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  fruit  it  on  the  young  wood.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion,  in  one  instance  at  least,  has 
occurred  with  the  one  Vine  of  this  variety  under  my  charge, 
and  which  is  here  illustrated  in  a  bearing  condition. 
It  has  been  planted  something  over  twenty  years  in  our 
latest  house,  which  is  filled  chiefly  with  the  varieties  Ali- 
cantes  and  Lady  Downe’s.  The  Vines  break  naturally  with 
ventilation  open  front  and  top.  In  the  event  of  a  spell 
of  cold  weather  setting  in,  a  little  heat  is  turned  on. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  rod  of  Mrs.  Pince 
has  almost  failed  to  show  fruit  at  all  on  its  entire  length  of 
20  feet ;  excepting  one  or  two  small  bunches  it  has  always 
been  spur-pruned,  and  wood  and  foliage  are  most  healthy 
and  vigorous. 

The  old  rod,  too,  has  become  unsightly  as  well  as  un¬ 
fruitful,  through  my  having  at  times  left  four  and  five  eyes 
at  pruning  time  on  some  of  the  spurs  to  induce  fruitfulness. 
A  year  or  two  ago  I  left  a  piece  of  new  wood  3  feet  6  inches 
in  length,  which  carried  three  bunches  of  about  3  lbs.  weight 
each.  Having  been  successful  in  getting  a  good  strong  break 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  last  year,  I  at  once  decided  to 
cut  out  the  old  rod  if  all  went  on  satisfactory,  which,  for¬ 
tunately,  was  the  case.  The  young  growth  was  stopped  at 
6  feet  and  shortened  to  5  at  pruning  time.  This  year 
the  old  rod  only  produced  four  bunches,  two  of  which  appear 
in  the  photograph,  while  on  the  young  cane,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  lower  ones,  every  eye  con¬ 
tained  a  bunch.  This  amply  demonstrates  the  superior  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  young  wood  as  compared  with  the  old.  The 
three  illustrated  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  weigh,  respec¬ 
tively,  4  lbs.  2  ozs.  ;  4  lbs.  1  oz.  ;  4  lbs.  2  ozs.  Total  for  the 
three  bunches,  12  lbs.  5  ozs. 

For  the  variety  they  are  well  coloured,  looking  almost  as 
blue  as  Alicantes  and  Lady  Downe’s  in  the  same  house.  No 
trouble  was  experienced  with  their  setting,  as  they  set  as 
freely  as  Hamburghs  in  the  earlier  houses.  The  border  in 
which  they  were  growing  had  a  fair  dressing  of  bonemeal 
and  wood  ashes  well  forked  in  when  the  Vines  commenced 
to  break,  and  were  frequently  watered  with  liquid  cow 
manure.  One  or  two  dressings  of  Canary  guano  were  given 
to  the  Mrs.  Pince  when  taking  their  last  swelling,  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  materially  assisted  them  in  finishing  so 
well. 

The  old  Hamburgh  noticed  in  the  Journal  issue  of 
October  25th  last  year,  and  from  which  the  Editor  illustrated 
a  bunch  weighing  over  6  lbs.,  has  this  year  produced  several 
good  bunches,  the  heaviest  being  slightly  over  4  lbs. — W.  H. 
Wilson,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport. 

To  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statements  regarding  the 
weights  of  the  bunches,  Mr.  Wilson  asks  us  to  append  the 
following  certificate  : — “  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that 
I  was  present  when  the  above  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  were 
cut  and  weighed,  and  can  certify  that  the  weights  given — 
viz.,  over  4  lbs.  per  bunch,  are  correct.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  them  during  their  period  of  growth,  and  have  noted 
their  progress  with  much  interest.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  colour  and  general  finish  of  the  bunches  is  of  the  highest 
order,  exceeding  my  most  sanguine  expectations.” — (Signed) 
— Arthur  Combes,  F.R.H.S.,  St.  Mary’s  Nursery,  Hagley,, 
near  Stourbridge. 

September  30th,  1901. 
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Among  the  Grape  Thinne  s. 

In  the  horticultural,  and  sometimes  in  the  daily  press, 
there  appear  regularly  each  year,  at  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  sundry  advertisements  from  various  large 
nurserymen,  asking  for  Grape  thinner s — previous  experience 
not  necessary.  This  last  clause  is  the  one  that  attracts  the 
eye  of  the  forlorn  seeker  after  work,  and  of  the  still  more 
forlorn  individual  who  regards  an  occasional  job  as  a  kind 
of  terrible  necessity  to  be  gone  through  by  way  of  penance 
for  being  born  in  a  state  of  civilised  society.  Hope  springs 
again  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  wight  who  was  too 
old  for  his  particular  occupation  at  forty,  and  has  grown  no 
younger  at  fifty  ;  the  fourth-rate  solicitor’s  clerk  without  a 
reference  counts  his  pence  and  betakes  himself  to  the  rail¬ 
way  terminus  ;  the  broken-down  lawyer  or  doctor  who  has 
given  way  to  drink,  and 
whose  practice  has  in  con¬ 
sequence  given  way  also, 
considers  if  the  fleeting 
remnants  of  his  last  white 
shirt  will  bear  yet  another 
starching,  while  the 
'superior  tramp  forsakes  tne 
luxuriant  accommodation  of 
a  cheap  lodging-house,  and 
girding  his  all  to  airy  habili¬ 
ments  about  him,  is  on  the 
road  at  bi’eak  of  day,  in  the 
prospect  of  earning  sufficient 
to  replenish  his  wardrobe 
for  the  season. 

For  the  purpose  of 
studying  human  nature  in 
its  various  aspects,  nothing 
better  could  be  desired 
than  to  work  among  the 
motley  assemblage  of  Grape- 
thinners  gathered  at  some 
large  nursery  in  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer. 

Here  may  be  met  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — 
those  who  have  started 
near  the  top  of  the  ladder 
and  come  down  in  the 
world,  those  who  have 
started  at  the  bottom  and 
stopped  there  ever  since, 
respectable  artizans  out  of 
employment  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  can¬ 
vassers,  and  counter- 
jumpers,  men  of  doubtful 
occupation,  and  “  knights 
of  the  road,”  who,  without 
doubt,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  follow  no 
occupation  at  all.  Many 
of  them  have  never  seen  a 
Grape  Vine  before,  and 

some  of  the  Grape  Vines  will  not  benefit  by  their  attentions, 
but  regular  nursery  hands  are  scarce  during  thinning 
time,  and  the  shrewd  Grape  grower  knows  that  a  minority  of 
them  at  least  will  soon  become  sufficiently  expert  Avith  the 
scissors  to  be  worth  keeping  till  the  end  of  the  season. 

But  much  as  they  vary  in  most  particulars,  it  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  the  greater  number  of  them  possess 
one  striking  characteristic  in  common,  in  that  they  appear 
to  cultivate  a  fine  healthy  thirst,  and  their  persistent,  though 
not  over-successful  efforts  to  assuage  the  same  with  liquor 
of  an  alcoholic  nature  are  deserving  of  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation.  It  w’ould  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  some  of  them  know  as  little  about  Grapes  as  the  Grapes 
know  about  them,  though  not  all  will  admit  it.  A  few  years 
ago  an  opportunity  was  afforded  us  of  seeing  one  individual 
appear  armed  and  equipped  with  a  weapon  resembling  a 
broom-handle  with  a  butcher’s  knife  tied  on  the  end,  fully 
prepared  to  thin  Grapes,  forests,  wild  beasts,  or  anything  else 
with  a  vengeance  ;  another  innocently  inquired  if  they  were 
expected  to  find  their  oAvn  shears,  and  was  sarcastically 
fold— no,  but  they  would  be  supplied  with  knives  and  forks, 


MRS.  PIX< 


while  another  tendered  the  information  that  he  was  con¬ 
stitutionally  nervous,  and  had  not  been  used  to  climbing 
high  ladders,  imagining,  perhaps,  that  vineries  were  erected 
on  the  Eiffel  Tower  principle.  One  boisterous  would-be 
thinner,  on  hearing  the  foreman’s  peremptory  question.  Had 
he  ever  done  any  thinning  before  1  made  haste  to  assert  that 
he  had  already  worn  out  two  knives  at  it  since  Christmas, 
and  wondered  why  the  foreman  stared  on  learning  of  this 
new  and  novel  method  of  thinning  very  early  Grapes. 

There  is  an  old  story,  which  goes  the  round  of  most 
vineries  during  thinning-time,  of  two  men,  who,  after 
practising  on  a  few  spare  bunches  hung  on  a  string  to  get 
their  hands  in,  proceeded  to  cut  all  the  bunches  off  the  Vines 
and  hang  them  on  strings  to  thin  in  the  same  manner.  It 
may  not  be  true,  but  after  a  season’s  experience  among  this 
class  of  Grape  thinners,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  believe.  Of 
the  promiscuous  crowd  with  which  one  comes  in  contact  at 

such  a  time,  there  are  a  few 
Avho  will  always  live  in  the 
memory  as  being  remark¬ 
able  for  some  peculiarity 
or  other.  One  of  the  first 
to  arrive  during  this  par¬ 
ticular  season  was  the 
“General.”  He  was  called 
the  General,  though  there 
was  nothing  of  the  army 
about  him,  unless  a  pair  of 
immense  side-whiskers,  a 
huge  grey  moustache,  a 
•rubicund  countenance,  and 
an  air  of  the  utmost 
ferocity,  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  military.  He  might 
have  been  a  Russian  noble 
or  a  Turkish  brigand,  and 
would  have  looked  more  at 
home  A\Tielding  a  scimitar 
or  a  broadsword  than  a 
pair  of  Grape-scissors.  His 
aspect  was  awe-inspiring 
and  lion-like,  but  in  reality 
he  was  as  gentle  as  any 
lamb.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  apologising  in 
meek  and  genteel  tones,  for 
some  imaginary  short¬ 
coming  or  mistake.  He 
apologised  to  the  hand  in 
charge  for  not  knowing  how 
to  thin,  to  the  man  who 
sharpened  his  scissors,  to 
all  his  fellow-workmen,  to 
the  boys  and  labourers,  and 
everyone  agreed  that  he 
was  a  most  polite  man. 
But  somehow,  in  spite  of  his 
expressed  anxiety  to  learn, 
and  his  oft-repeated  desire 
not  to  give  trouble,  he  did 
E  GRAPE.  not  geem  at  home  at  his 

new  calling  ;  it  appeared  as 
though  some  irresistible  fate  compelled  him  to  cut  off  me 
point  berries  and  lea\re  the  inside  ones  ;  nothing  would  shake 
his  conviction  that  vdiatever  he  left  on,  it  A\~as  absolutely 
necessary  to  strip  all  the  berries  from  the  tops  of  the 
shoulders,  and  no  effort  on  his  part  could  prevent  his  way¬ 
ward  scissors  from  systematically  pricking  all  the  berries  he 
left  on  the  bunch.  In  despair,  he  was  at  last  sent  to  weed 
the  Vine  border,  at  A\rhich  he  expressed  his  delight,  and  his 
determination  to  weed  it  as  it  had  never  been  Aveeded  be¬ 
fore.  But,  alas !  the  spirit  may  have  been  willing,  but  the 
flesh  was  certainly  weak,  for  half  an  hour  later  our  gentle 
General  Avas  discovered,  seated  on  an  upturned  basket, 
surveying  the  weeds  as  though  they  were  a  regiment  of 
soldiers,  and  he  the  officer  at  whose  command  they  would 
all  uproot  themselves  as  one  plant. 

Then  there  was  the  “  Physician,”  a  pale-faced  individual 
with  a  voice  so  mournful  in  its  tones  that  he  might  have 
been  continually  engaged  in  reading  the  Burial  Service.  His 
pronunciation  and  accent  was  gentility  itself,  and  there  Avas 
a  pervading  air  of  wistful  reminiscence  about  the  man  which 
made  one  feel  instinctively  that  his  thoughts  Avere  always 
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wandering  back  to  the  past,  when  he  practised  on  human 
beings  instead  of  the  fruits  of  the  Yine,  and  found  it  a  more 
congenial  occupation ;  only  we  hopefully  trusted  that  he 
never,  in  all  his  surgical  experience,  made  such  sad  havoc  of 
anybody’s  anatomy  as  he  made  of  certain  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh.  What  had  brought  him  down  we  could  easily 
guess,  as  we  observed  him  stealthily  take  a  small  flask  from 
his  coat-pocket,  and  marked  the  look  of  intense  gratification 
overspread  his  features  as  he  applied  it  to  his  lips.  Had  he 
taken  fewer  doses  himself  from  that  small  bottle  he  might 
still  have  been  dosing  other  people. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  aristocrat  whose  mind  lightly 
turned  to  thoughts  of  Grape-thinning  that  season  was  a 
black-bearded  gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  tall  hat  and 
a  long  frock-coat,  articles  of  attire  which  he  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  persuaded  to  doff,  even  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  90  degrees.  What  he  was,  or  had  been, 
he  did  not  sa^  ;  but  he  carried  a  lawyer’s  brief  bag,  which 
earned  for  him  the  nickname  of  the  <l  Solicitor.”  If  he 
was  a  solicitor  he  would  have  been  a  very  poor  one  to  trust 
affairs  to,  had  he  managed  them  as  awkwardly  as  he  did 
the  few  bunches  of  Grapes  which  were  the  first  and  last  he 
thinned,  or  rather  hacked  out  of  recognition.  In  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  worst  possibly  thinned  bunches  his  would  have 
been  easily  first.  He  was  hopeless,  and  eventually  was 
detailed  off— tall  hat,  frock-coat,  and  all— to  crock  pots 
for  Tomatoes,  a  job  for  which  he  looked  about  as  eminently 
unsuitable  as  could  be.  But  if  there  are  some  for  whom 
our  pity  is  excited  at  the  misfortunes  which  have  caused 
them  to  stray  so  far  away  from  their  natural  sphere,  there 
are  others  who  cannot  but  cause  us  satisfaction  that  they 
should  do  a  little  honest  work  for  once.  Such  was  the 
“  Tramp,”  a  ragged  individual  of  sombre  visage  and  un¬ 
washed  countenance,  who  gained  his  cognomen  by  remarking 
that  he  had  always  had  a  strong  prejudice  against  railway 
trains,  and  of  late  years  had  always  walked  wherever  he 
wished  to  go.  Judging  from  his  appearance,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  great  traveller. 
He  could  thin  with  remarkable  skill  when  the  foreman’s  eye 
was  upon  him,  and  could  do  nothing  with  equal  ability  when 
nobody  was  by.  He  said  he  did  not  intend  to  adopt  that 
work  as  a  permanent  occupation,  but  only  meant  to  keep 
at  it  long  enough  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  new  coat,  and 
he  idly  inquired  (not  that  he  had  any  personal  interest  in 
the  matter)  whether  there  were  any  marine  store  dealers 
in  the  locality.  He  sadly  wanted  a  new  coat,  though  it 
might  have  struck  some  people  that  a  previous  purchase 
should  be  a  piece  of  soap. 

One  day  he  appeared  in  a  new  coat,  a  coat  of  a  fine,  full 
flavour,  and  we  judged  he  had  found  that  marine  store 
dealer,  and  was  not  long  for  the  vineries.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  something  not  quite  right 
with  his  new  outer  garment,  for  he  explained  that  he  had 
accidentally  upset  some,  paraffin  oil  over  it.  A  peculiarly 
virulent  brand  of  paraffin  it  must  have  been,  like  no  other 
paraffin  on  earth.  He  had  plenty  of  room  to  work  that 
day,  nobody  molested  him  ;  had  the  marine  store  dealer 
provided  him  with  a  barrel  of  dynamite  he  could  not  have 
safeguarded  him  more  effectually.  He  did  not  appear  the 
following  day,  and  only  the  flavour  of  that  coat  lingered 
in  the  vinery  to  remind  us  of  him.  Whether  he  took  it  with 
him,  or  whether  the  odour  of  it  proved  sufficiently  powerful 
to  waft  him  away  to  other  regions  remained  a  mystery. 

There  was  another  man,  too,  who  did  not  take  up  Grape¬ 
thinning  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  went  in 
for  it  just  as  a  pastime.  A  monied  man  he  was,  who  looked 
on  this  as  the  best  way  to  spend  a  pleasant  holiday.  For 
years  past  he  had  lived  a  life  of  idleness,  spending  thou¬ 
sands  in  the  wildest  dissipation,  and  he  was  ready  to  spend 
thousands  more.  He  was  merely  doing  a  little  work  for  a 
change.  In  view  of  these  statements  it  certainly  struck 
some  of  us  as  odd  that  he  should  never  neglect  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  borrowing  small  sums,  and  that  he  had  such  a 
shocking  memory  where  paying  back  was  concerned;  but 
perhaps  this  was  because  he  had  only  been  accustomed  to 
handling  very  large  amounts.  These  and  many  more  pro¬ 
vide  the  gardener  of  thoughtful  disposition  with  much  food 
for  speculation,  and  some  amusement ;  but  for  all  that, 
without  this  temporary  reinforcement  of  his  regular  staff 
the  nurseryman  would  often  be  hard  put  to  it  to  prevent 
his  Grapes  from  spoiling. — A.  W.  D. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

‘•Here  awa’,  There  avva’.” 


Fruit  Trees  at  Southfields. 

For  years  past  Messrs.  Veitcli  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  tenants 
of  the  nursery  named  Southfields,  near  by  Fulham,  in  London, 
have  seen  the  steady  approach  of  line  upon  line  of  dwelling- 
houses  around  the  above-named  property.  So  near  have  these 
now  come  that  only  one  side  of  the  Southfields  grounds  is  left 
unbuilt  upon,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  here  there  runs  a 
roadway  beyond  which  the  builder  has  not  yet  thrown  his  bricks. 
Being  surrounded  in  this  way,  it  has  at  last  been  rendered 
imperative  to  transfer  the  growing  stock  from  this  Fulham  branch 
away  out  into  the  open  and  sunny  country,  free  from  London’s 
smoke,  and  almost  free  from  its  most  unwholesome  fogs.  As  is 
now  well  known,  the  new  nurseries  planned  by  Messrs.  Veitcli, 
are  situated  at  Feltham,  in  Middlesex,  and  within  forty  minutes 
run  or  less  of  Waterloo  Station.  Visitors  from  the  north  side  of 
London  would  probably  be  best  advised  to  first  make  for  the 
Central  London  Railway,  and  then  by  tram  to  Kew  Bridge 
Station,  where  trains  run  upward  to  Feltham.  No  planting 
has  been  done  at  Southfields  for  the  past  two  seasons  at  least. 
Young  stock  is  all  being  raised  at  the  large  Feltham  nursery. 
What  remains  at  Southfields  will  be  removed  before  a  year 
passes. 

At  the  present  time  one  may  see  some  exceedingly  well- 
trained  fan-shaped  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  at  the  latter  place. 
Outdoor  pyramidal  Peach  trees  are  quite  a  speciality  here,  and 
sure  enough  there  exists  a  splendid  selection  to  draw  from. 
Small-sized,  or  full-sized,  for  the  immediate  filling  of  large 
spaces,  or  for  expansion  over  an  area  within  a  period  of  years, 
the  grower  may  find  what  he  desires  in  the  grounds  at  South- 
fields.  Extraordinary  care  is  exerted  in  the  training  of  all 
manners  of  fruit  trees,  but  most  particularly  on  trees  for  Avails  or 
for  indoors.  The  usual  cross-canes  are  not  thought  sufficient  to 
insure  perfect  straightness ;  additional  lacing  is  provided  Avher- 
ever  a  shoot  shoAvs  the  least  deviation  from  the  line  it  ought  to 
follow.  The  gridiron  and  candelabra  methods  of  training  are 
infrequently  adopted  in  these  days,  hut  for  the  sake  of  the  feiv 
Avho  still  patronise  this  form,  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  thus 
trained  are  found  at  Southfields.  Altogether,  there  are  nine 
acres  of  trees  and  bushes.  Mulberries  occupy  a  certain  limited 
area  ;  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  also  represented,  each  in  one 
or  other  of  their  popular  forms,  as  pyramids,  standards,  cordons, 
horizontal,  and  fan-shaped. 

Plums. 

In  the  present  fruit  issue  there  is  no  list  of  Plums  afforded, 
and  here  may  I  come  to  the  aid  Avith  a  feAV  names?  The  folloAv- 
ing  are  all  superior  varieties,  and  suitable  for  all  classes  of 
gardens  and  gardeners: — Archduke,  Belle  de  Louvain. 
Blue  Gage,  Brandy  Gage,  Bryanston,  Green  Gage,  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop,  Czar,  Denniston’s  Superb,  Diamond,  Early  Prolific,  Early 
Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Transparent  Gage,  Grand  Duke,  Green 
Gage,  IcltAvorth  Imperatrice,  Imperiale  de  Milan,  Jefferson, 
Jodoigne  Gage, Kirke’s, Late  Transparent,  LaAA'Son’s  Golden  Gage, 
Monarch,  Orleans,  Ouillon’s  Golden,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Prince 
Englebert,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Reine  Claude  du  Comte 
Hathem,  Reine  Claude  Violette,  Transparent  Gage,  Washington, 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  WTyedale.  For  a  description,  and 
for  hints  relative  to  each  of  these,  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
consult  the  fruit-growers’  catalogues.  Under  “  Outdoor 
Peaches,”  on  another  page,  aaHH  be  found  a  list  of  the  varieties 
found  suitable  for  this  purpose  at  ChisAvick.  To  this  list  might 
be  added  Amsden  June,  Early  Silver,  Late  Devonian,  Sea  Eagle, 
and  Violette  Hative,  Avhich  are  good  varieties,  though  I  do  not 
indiscriminately  advise  the  planting  of  them  out  of  doors. 

Figs,  Oranges,  Apricots. 

The  collection  of  Figs  in  pots  is  a  very 'fine  one;  in  fact  one 
may  he  allowed  to  say  that  feiv  such  complete  lists  of  varieties 
exist  elsewhere.  The  bulk  of  the  plants  are  in  8in  pots ;  some 
are  grown  as  standards,  but  most  are  of  the  ordinary,  dwarf, 
bushy  type ;  others  are  for  trellises.  Oranges  for  pot-fruiting 
are  likeAvise  numerous.  In  the  open  quarters  were  Apricots, 
though  these  were  a  scarce  quantity.  Plants  for  spring  forcing, 
such  as  Deutzias,  Viburnums,  Azaleas,  Prunus  in  variety,  Cerasus 
and  Pyrus,  are  all  liberally  arranged.  In  ground  that  had  been 
cleared  Avere  large  beds  of  the  Lilywhite  Seakale,  and  also  of 
Asparagus  for  spring  or  autumn  planting.  The  Seakale  furnished 
a  splendid  sIioav,  and  all  aaTio  have  grown  the  Lilywhite  variety 
know  how  superior  it  is  over  the  ordinary  Seakale.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  herbs  for  pot  use  is  embracive,  and  includes  Golden 
Thyme,  which  seems  to  have  become  so  scarce  in  many  nurseries. 
The  stock  of  pot  Ivies  and  Ampelopsis  is  unsurpassed.^ 
Wandering  Willie. 
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Outdoor  Peach  Trees. 


Perpetual  Strawberries. 


The  healthy  and  handsome  pyramid,  or  bush,  Peach  tree 
figured  on  this  page  has  been  trained  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  gardens  at  Chiswick.  The  tree  is  one  of  about 
thirty  or  so  that  are  growing  in  a  sheltered  area  between 
a  span-roofed  Muscat  vinery  and  a  cottage,  near  the 
entrance  gates.  The  trees  are  attended  to  with  the  usual 
amount  of  consideration,  but  I  do  not  suppose  they  receive 
any  pet  attention.  Yet  here  we  see  a  bush  than  which 
nothing  finer  could  be  either  desired  or  produced.  At  the 
time  when  the 
photograph  was 
taken,  in  early 
September,  the 
subject  illus¬ 
trated  bore  a 
heavy  crop  of 
average  sized 
fruits.  Many 
of  these  can  be 
seen  by  in¬ 
specting  the 
branches,  as  re¬ 
produced  in  the 
illustration. 

Where  shel¬ 
tered  spaces 
exist  (and 
where  do  they 
not  V)  in  gar¬ 
dens,  may  not 
the  Chiswick 
lead  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the 
matter  of  plant¬ 
ing  bush  Peach 
trees  for  open 
air  culture  1  In 
the  South  the 
practice  is  all 
too  scarce,  and 
yet  with  mode¬ 
rate  care  a  fail- 
return  of  lus¬ 
cious  fruits 
could  be  regu¬ 
larly  ensured. 

Besides  Peach 
Dr.  Hogg,  there 
are,  in  the 
Chiswick  out¬ 
door  collection, 
the  varieties 
Early  Ascot, 

Gross  e  Mig- 
nonne,  Early 
Crawford, 

Rivers’  Early 
York,  Early 
Alexander, 

Hale’s  Early, 

Dymond,  Pine¬ 
apple,  Elruge, 

Crimson  Ga- 
lande,  Belle  de 
Doue,  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Albert,  Early  Alfred,  Goshawk,  Alexandre 
Noblesse,  Early  Louise,  Condor,  and  Waterloo.  The  best 
Nectarine  appears  to  be  Early  Rivers  ;  others  include  Bal- 
gowan,  Murray,  Lord  Napier,  Advance,  and  Pineapple. 
Most  of  the  trees  are  growing  vigorously,  and  all  are  clean 
and  perfectly  free  from  disease  or  pests.  A  few  have  made 
too  rampant  growth,  resulting  in  unfruitful  wood  ;  but  the 
proper  cultural  practices  will  be  employed  to  check  this 
exuberance.  At  any  rate,  outdoor  Peaches  as  bush  trees  are 
demonstrated  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of 
fruit  culture  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens  at 
Chiswick. — J. 


Our  next  number  will  contain  a  full  and  interesting  report  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  fruit  subjects. 


A  story  used  to  be  told  of  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  Straw¬ 
berries  that  he  went  down  to  Cornwall  in  spring,  and  then 
followed  the  Straw-berry  north  to  Aberdeen,  as  the  birds  of 
prey  are  said  to  follow  the  lemings  in  their  migration  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is  not  necessary  now,  seeing 
anyone  may  have  Strawberries  every  day  from  June  to 
November.  Many  new  Strawberries  are  issued  every  year,  but 
they  have  no  interest  for  me  ;  I  would  not  have  had  Messrs. 
Laxtons’  new  variety  even  if  they  had  offered  it  this  year. 
For  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  and  my  garden  is  small,  and  I 

require  a  good 
deal  of  rent  and 
return  from  the 
flowers  and 
fruits  I  give 
board  and  lodg¬ 
ing  to  in  my 
garden.  My  old 
friend,  Mr. 
Camm,  some 
time  ago  wrote 
some  capital 
papers  on  Irises 
in  the  Journal, 
and  exhorted 
gardeners  to 
grow  them 
more ;  but  I 
cannot  afford 
space  for  plants 
which  will  give 
me  a  return  for 
one  week  only 
in  the  fifty-two, 
and  take  up 
room  where 
other  things 
may  be  grown 
which  yield  a 
longer  return. 
Iris  Ksempferi, 
which  does  well 
in  the  damp 
edge  of  my 
pool,  is  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  this. 
So  my  princi¬ 
pal  flowers  and 
fruits  are  Roses 
and  Straw- 
berries  fro  m 
June  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  Violets  and 
Apples  fro  m 
September  to 
April.  Of  course 
I  have  some 
other  flowers 
and  fruits,  but 
always  give  pre¬ 
ference  to  those 
which  give  the 
longest  return. 

Last  year,  as 
I  stated  in  the 
Journal,  I 
gathered  a  dish  of  Strawberries  (it  was  sometimes  a  small 
one)  every  day  from  mid- June  to  November.  This  year  I 
have  more  plants,  and  have  not  only  gathered  a  dish  every 
day  out  of  doors  from  June  6th,  but  during  September  have 
been  able  to  give  a  good  dish  away  as  well,  almost  every 
day ;  for  St.  Joseph  Strawberry  fruits  much  more  freely, 
and  has  much  finer  berries  in  September  and  October  than 
in  August.  My  mode  of  culture  has  been  as  follows : 
Strong,  well  rooted  runners  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  are 
planted  from  the  open  ground  for  new  beds,  as  early  as 
possible,  July  if  I  can  manage  it.  Firm  ground  that  has  not 
been  dug  for  some  months  is  selected ;  2  feet  from  plant 
to  plant  is  allowed,  and  4  feet  from  row  to  row.  They 
are  hoed  and  watered,  of  course,  as  may  be  required,  and 
all  runners  and  flower  trusses  are  suppressed  as  soon  as 
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formed.  Liquid  manure  is  sometimes  supplied  in  the  winter 
as  well  as  in  the  spring.  When  runners  begin  to  grow  in 
the  spring,  about  seven  are  allowed  to  each  plant,  three  on 
each  side  and  one  in  the  middle,  and  when  once  these  are  all 
in  position,  with  a  piece  of  t  le  or  stone  to  prevent  their 
moving  till  they  are  rooted,  all  further  runners  from  main 
plant  or  early  rooted  runners  are  pinched  off  as  soon  as 
visible  throughout  the  season.  If  the  plants  are  weak,  or 
one  has  summer  berries  as  well,  it  may  be  as  well  to  pinch 
off  the  first  crop  of  flowers  ;  but  I  have  not  found  the  plants 
so  treated  more  free  with  their  fruit  in  the  autumn  than 
those  which  perfected  a  first  crop,  and  remember,  these 
perpetuals  are  the  earliest  and  the  hardiest  of  all. 

Pinching  the  runners  is  done  in  July  ai:d  August,  while 
gathering  the  fruit.  In  September  and  October  the  number 
of  flower  trusses  produced  is  extraordinai’y  from  the  main 
plants  and  the  runners,  and  the  crown  fruit  of  the  latter 
will  be  found  very  fine.  Few  runners  are  produced  during 
these  months.  I  have  tried  doing  without  strawing  the  beds, 
as  the  runners  are  not  so  visible  among  the  straw  ;  but  find 
it  advisable,  in  spite  of  wire  supports,  to  bed  with  straw  as 
usual  as  soon  as  the  first  selected  runners  have  rooted.  In 
November  the  old  plants  (though  they  are  only  eighteen 
months  old)  are  taken  up,  and  any  of  the  other  runners, 
forming  new  broad  rows,  which  look  weak  from  having  come 
into  bearing  too  early.  The  remainder  are  left  for  one  more 
season,  during  which  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  form  any 
runners,  and  then  the  bed  will  be  destroyed.  During  Sep¬ 
tember  the  main  plants  should  be  well  thinned  of  exhausted 
trusses  and  dead  or  dying  leaves,  as  light  and  air  are  most 
essential  for  the  fruits,  which  will  not  colour  if  hidden 
under  foliage. 

I  have  tried  three  varieties — St.  Joseph,  La  Constante 
d’Automne,  and  St.  Antoine  de  Padue.  The  fault  of  St. 
Joseph  is  that  the  fruits  are  small.  The  crown  fruits  on 
this  year’s  runners  are  quite  large  enough,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  are  certainly  too  small.  It  has  also  a  bad 
habit,  even  in  July,  of  colouring  only  on  the  exposed  side, 
so  that  to  get  them  properly  ripened  they  should  be  turned, 
which  is  a  nuisance.  The  flavour  is  rather  sharp,  which  I 
find  appreciated  by  most  of  my  friends,  though  not  by 
myself.  La  Constante  d’Automne  is  very  like  St.  Joseph 
in  most  particulars.  The  crown  fruits  of  the  year’s  runners 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large,  it  colours  better,  and  the 
flavour  is  decidedly  sweeter  and  less  “brisk,”  a  favourite 
euphemism  for  the  acridity  that  gives  me  the  gout  and  many 
ladies  nettlerash. 

St.  Antoine  de  Padue  is  different  in  many  respects.  The 
foliage  and  fruit  are  much  larger,  and  the  latter  are  quite 
differently  shaped,  wdth  deeper  colour  and  less  acidity.  My 
anxiety  last  year,  when  I  had  out  few  plants,  was  whether 
it  would  be  as  free  in  the  autumn  as  St.  Joseph.  I  can  now 
say  that  the  main  plants  are  nearly  as  free,  but  the  runners 
of  the  year  are  not.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them 
will  not  form  flower  trusses  till  late  in  September,  and 
some  not  at  all,  and  I  think  that  even  from  the  main  plants 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  as  much  fruit  in  October  as  from 


St.  Joseph  ;  but  they  bear  well  in  August  and  September. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  better  results  for  the  season  could 
be  had  from  St.  Antoine  by  putting  the  rows  closer  together 
and  allowing  no  runners.  I  am  pinning  my  faith  to  St. 
Antoine,  and  am  giving  up  most  of  St.  Joseph  ;  I  have  even 
planted  three  of  my  Rose  beds,  for  a  change,  with  the 
former. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

- «*#*» - — 


Glass  Coping  and  Glass  Shelters. 


The  simple  illustrations  which  we  furnish  of  a  glass  coping, 
and  a  rectangular  glass  shelter,  may  be  acceptable  to  our  fruit¬ 
growing  readers.  The  glass  coping  affords  a  plan  easy  to  follow, 
workable,  and  at  once  strong  and  serviceable.  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  “  Readers’  Views  ”  page  regarding  the  greater  suit¬ 
ability  of  fixed  versus  removable  copings  of  this  nature,  those 
who  followed  that  argument  will,  no  doubt,  have  clear  views  as 
to  what  is  most  accommodative  and  best  for  their  purpose.  We 
should  like  to  see  many  more  glass  copings  in  gardens  throughout 
the  country,  especially  the  northern  parts,  because  without  such 
overhead  protection  the  success  of  certain  fruit  crops  is  very 
precarious  indeed.  Both  designs  speak  very  clearly  of  their  pur¬ 
pose,  and  anyone  wishing  to  pattern  after  them  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  whatever. 

The  plan  of  a  glass  shelter  at  .the  right-hand  bottom  corner 
of  the  page  is,  doubtlyss,  hovel  to  most  “  Journal  ”  readers.  The 
idea  was  propounded  many  years  ago  as  a  means  of  sheltering 
trees  against  the  cutting  force  of  cold  winds  The  proposition 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  least  effective.  HoAvever, 
as  something  to  think  over,  we  offer  the  idea  on  the  present 
occasion,  yet  trust  that  we  may  not  be  deluged  with  criticisms 
or  queries ! 

- - - 


Plum  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Atthems. 


In  the  above  we  have  a  comparatively  little  known  Gage 
Plum,  though  it  is  not  entirely  a  novelty.  The  tree  illustrated 
was  photographed  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  gardens 
at  Chiswick,  where  Mr.  Wright  lias  also  a  number  of  very  hand¬ 
some  pyramidal  trees  of  the  same  sort.  This  summer  the  variety, 
both  as  a  pyramid  and  fan-shaped  on  walls,  bore  prolificly.  We 
had  intended  to  secure  a  representation  of  the  bush,  or  pyramidal 
specimens,  but  our  photographer  was  unable  to  obtain  a  suitable 
reproduction. 

There  seems  to  be  slight  confusion  in  regard  to  its  name.  We 
have  adopted  the  first,  name  used  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  in 
their  catalogue  just  published.  It  is  also  named  Reine  Claude 
du  Comte  d’Altlian,  and  at  Chiswick,  we  believe,  the  latter  part 
of  the  name,  or  title,  is  “  Hathem.”  The  fruits  ripen  about  the 
middle  of  September ;  are  freestone  in  character,  of  excellent 
flavour,  and  are  produced  freely  on  young  and  healthy  trees. 
Those  who  have  grown  it  for  some  time  speak  most  highly  of  it ;  it 
but  lies  with  others  to  give  it  a  trial. 
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Death  of  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. 


By  the  decease  of  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  which  took  place 
upon  Friday,  October  5,  both  horticulture  and  agriculture 
recognise  the  loss  of  a  conspicuous  personality,  and  the  town  of 
Reading  mourns  the  absence  of  one  who  figured  not  merely  as  a 
promoter  of  its  wealth  and  industries,  but  as  an  active  agent  in  all 
local  undertakings  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Sutton,  who  was  born  in 
1815,  had  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-six.  His  long  life  was 
one  of  the  ideal  old-English  type,  in  which  energy,  usefulness, 
enthusiasm,  and  calm  beneficence  were  blended  with  the  sound 
business  instinct  from  which  all  great  enterprises  spring. 

It  was  Mr.  Sutton’s  love  of  botany  and  Nature  that  first  led 
him  to  induce  his  father  to  combine  the  business  of  a  corn 
merchant  with  that  of  the  nursery.  This  happened  in  the  year  of 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  (1837).  Five  years  later  John 
Sutton  and  Son  were  joined  by  the  second  brother,  Alfred,  when 
the  firm  took  the  title  of  John  Sutton  and  Sons,  which  it  has 
since  borne,  and  which  is  sufficiently  well  known  not  only  among 
readers  but  in  many  places  where  the  “Journal  of  Horticulture”  is 
never  likely  to  penetrate.  Mr.  Sutton’s  father  had  made  an 
unlucky  start  in  life  owing  to  the  loss  in  a  bank  failure  of  the 
fortune  left  him  by  his  father,  but  none  who  know  Reading  and 
the  neighbourhood  can  doubt  that  in  the  end  he  was  amply  com¬ 
pensated  by  his  sons  for  his  early  trials  and  disappointments. 
Amid  much  else  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  were  especially 
directed  to  the  improvemnt  of  root-crops  and  the  development  of 
pasture-lands  by  the  amelioration  of  grass-seeds,  for  which  the 
country  is  greatly  indebted  to  him.  He  was  the  recipient  of 
repeated  recognition  from  Prince  Albert  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  in  December.  1890,  having  then  retired  from 
active  business  for  some  two  years,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  a 
visit  from  King  Edw'ard  VII.,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Cornwall  and  Connaught. 


Societies. 


National  Chrysanthemum,  October  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 

The  opening  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  middle 
days  of  this  week  (Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday)  within 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  London.  The  fact  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  Show  falling  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  did  not  appear  to 
have  in  any  way  lessened  the  success  of  this  Aquarium  meeting. 
Collections  of  fruit  were  staged  both  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  and  by  Mr.  H.  Berwick,  of  Sidmouth  Nurseries,  Sidmouth. 
Most  of  the  Chrysanthemum  specialists  had  exhibits,  as  our 
brief  report  denotes  ;  while  the  usual  local  growers  supported  the 
competitive  classes.  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  seed  merchant,  Banbury, 
on  this  occasion  offered  substantial  prizes  for  exhibits  of  his 
pedigree  Onions  and  other  choice  vegetables,  which  induced  the 
best  growers  in  the  kingdom  to  enter  the  lists.  All  the  vegetables 
were  handsome,  and  particularly  so  was  Mr.  E.  Beckett’s  first 
prize  collection.  The  decorative  classes  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  seemed  stronger  than  heretofore. 

Competitive. 

Class  1  was  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
arranged  for  effect  over  a  superficial  area  of  72ft.  Here  Mr.  E. 
Dove,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythes,  Esq.,  of  Bickley  Hall,  Kent, 
beat  Mr.  W.  Howe,  who  superintends  the  gardens  of  Lady  Tate, 
Park  Hill,  Streatham  Common.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  either  of  the  groups,  though  the  plants  were  of  average 
quality. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Chrysanthemum  Nurseries,  Framfield, 
Sussex,  secured  the  premier  position  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  in  eighteen  varieties.  His  flowers  were  massive,  and,  on 
the  whole,  even,  including  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Lily  Montford, 
Edith  Pilkington,  Mrs.  Darby,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Scottish 
Chief,  Snowflake,  Phoebus,  Baden  Powell,  Charles  Langley, 
Soleil  d’Octobre,  Mutual  Friend,  Mrs.  G.  Mileliam,  Edith  Tabor, 
Madame  Von  Andre,  Henry  Weeks,  and  Florence  Molyneux. 
The  seoond  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Penford,  gardener  to 
Sir  H.  Fitzwygram,  Leigh  Park,  Havant,  with  a  set  of  splendid 
blooms.  Edith  Tabor  was  notably  fine.  Alice  Byron  also  stood 
out  prominently,  as  did  Florence  Molyneux  and  Mrs.  Coombe. 
Mr.  W.  Meredith,  Stanstead  Park  Gardens,  Emsworth,  led  in 
class  3  for  twelve  distinct  Japs.  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J. 
Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  followed  as  a  close 


second  ;  and  third,  Mr.  A.  MacKay,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Bowden 
Smith,  Esq.,  Danesbury,  Bengeo,  Hertford,  also  with  fair  blooms, 
though  not  quite  expanded.  Mr.  J.  Brookes  led  for  the  half- 
dozen  blooms,  distinct,  beating  Mr.  G.  Impey  and  Mr.  S.  Foster, 
who  followed  in  this  order.  For  twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering 
pompons  in  at  least  eight  varieties,  the  premier  award  was 
annexed  by  Mr.  L.  Turk,  whose  collection,  however,  was  far  from 
impressing  one  with  delight.  For  a  similar  entry,  but  with  half 
as  many  varieties,  the  winners  in  order  were :  Messrs.  E.  F. 
Such,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  L.  Turk.  In  class  8,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood, 
Grass  Park  House,  Finchley,  secured  the  lead;  as  did  Mr.  J. 
Brookes  in  the  succeeding  class,  which  sought  for  one  vase  of 
yellow  Japanese  blooms.  For  a  like  exhibit  of  a  white  variety, 
Mr.  J.  Impey  took  first,  and  Mr.  Norman  Davis  second. 

In  the  two  classes  (13  and  14)  for  early-flowering  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  the  foremost  prizemen  were  Mr.  J.  II.  Prince,  11,  Fennel 
Street,  Loughborough,  for  the  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  followed 
for  the  second  place  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  of  Maidenhead.  The  first 
set  here  was  exceptionally  fresh  and  strong.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane, 
a  London  amateur  cultivator,  led  in  class  14  for  six  ditto  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Brookes,  from  Totteridge  Park.  The  decorative  classes 
we  have  already  referred  to  as  being  very  cheerful  and  a  most 
welcome  adjunct  to  the  show.  The  practice  of  using  berried 
plants,  such  as  Asparagus,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  Iris 
foetidissima,  Crataegus  pyracantha,  and  other  subjects,  along 
with  plants  possessed  of  highly  coloured  foliage,  as,  for  instance, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  Acers,  and  Golden  Elder,  also  the  hairy  seed- 
vessels  of  the  Traveller’s  Joy,  is  becoming,  or  has  already  become, 
very  popular.  When  tastefully  arranged  there  is  nothing  but 
encouragement  to  be  advanced  for  these  efforts.  The  chief 
winners  here,  without  going  into  details,  were  Miss  C.  B.  Cole, 
F.  W.  Seale,  E.  F.  Such,  and  D.  B.  Crane.  Messrs.  Turk, 
4  oster,  and  Brookes  stood  so  in  class  21,  for  a  vase  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  suitable  for  table  decoration.  Azalea  foliage, 
berried  Asparagus,  and  Ferns  (Maidenhair  and  Nephrolepis)  were 
utilised  in  Mr.  Turk’s  vase. 

The  amateurs’  classes  were  few,  but  certainly  well  supported, 
and  capital  blooms  were  shown.  For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  in 
as  many  varieties,  the  first  honours  were  captured  by  Mr.  J. 
Childs.  In  the  next  class,  for  six  blooms  of  the  same,  Mr.  J. 
Rayment  led,  and  Mr.  J.  Childs  came  second. 

[For  lack  of  space  this  week  we  must  omit  the  succeeding 
classes,  which,  however,  were  less  important.] 

Deverill’s  Prizes. 

Annually,  Mr.  Henry  Deverill  offers  prizes  here  for 
vegetables.  The  Onions,  as  usual,  were  very  handsome,  though, 
perhaps,  better  samples  liave  been  seen  on  former  occasions.  In 
class  A,  for  six  Onions  of  the  variety  Banbury  Tankard,  the  first 
prize  was  allocated  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  For  the  same  of  The 
Aristocrat  Onion,  Mr.  W.  Pope,  Highclere  Castle,  secured  first 
place.  Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  was 
foremost  for  a  dozen  of  the  Ailsa  Craig  variety,  and  massive 
bulbs  they  were.  A  like  position  was  filled  for  six  ditto,  by  Mr. 
R-  Lye, gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill,  Sydmonton  Court,  Newbury  ; 
five  entered.  For  six  Exonian  Leeks  Mr.  Beckett  beat  Mr. 
Bowerman;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Hibbs,  Barkworth,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  Messrs.  W.  Pope,  Ivneller,  and  C.  Bowerman  were 
arranged  thus  for  a  dozen  of  Scarlet  Intermediate  Carrots.  We 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a  finer  display  of  Carrots  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pope’s.  The  best  twelve  samples  of  Deverill’s  Middleton 
Park  Favourite  Beet,  shown  with  foliage,  came  from  Mr. 
R.  Lye ;  Mr.  R.  A.  Horsford,  Old  Chirk  Castle  Gardens, 
Llangotten  Road,  Ivnaton,  second;  and  Mr.  J.  Bowerman  third. 
Mr.  J.  Bowerman  beat  Mr.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  H.  Folkes  for  six 
sticks  of  Aylesbury  Prize  Red  Celery.  Mr.  Beckett  again 
annexed  first  award  for  twelve  fruits  of  Deverill’s  Glenhurst 
Favourite  Tomato ;  and  also  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  kinds.  Mr.  W.  Pope  formed  a  good  second ;  Mr. 
H.  Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  Gaddes- 
den  Place  Hemel  Hempstead,  third;  and  Mr.  C.  Brown,  fourth. 
The  collections  were,  indeed,  splendid,  and  more  may  be  said 
about  these  subsequently.  In  a  class  open  to  amateurs,  and 
asking  for  a  dozen  Onions,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  T.  A. 
Beckett,  Bower  Farm,  Havering,  Essex;  second,  to  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  Oxon  ;  and  third,  to  Mr.  A.  Startin,  of  Derby. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  H.  Deverill  secured  a  large  silver  medal  for  an  exhibit  of 
hardy  cut  flowers.  “Hobbies,”  Ltd.  (Mr.  J.  Green),  staged' 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  early  Chrysanthemums  in  their  usual 
place  at  the  organ  end  of  the  building.  (Gold  Medal.)  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones  was  forward  with  a  large  group  of  cut  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  chiefly  Japanese  varieties,  among  which  were  beautiful 
Samples  of  Madame  Von  Andre,  Miss  E.  Douglas,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Reid,  Rabbie  Burns,  and  the  showy  decorative  variety  Ryecroft 
Crimson.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monkhams  Nursery,  Woodford,  Essex,  had 
also  a  gold  medal  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  His 
best  were  Madame  Von  Andre,  E.  Bettsworth,  Madame  Gustave 
Henry,  Rayonnante,  and  Lady  Audrey  Buller;  Messrs.  Cutbush 
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Sons  staged  Cactus  Dahlias;  and  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
was  forward  with  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  somewhat  the 
worst  from  the  effects  of  the  rain  and  wind  storm.  (Large  Silver 
Medal.)  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  had  a  table  with  Dahlias, 
■chiefly  Cactus,  and  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  for  which 
they  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Medal.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sorts  had  a  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  and  obtained  a  Silver 
Medal.  Mr.  It.  Foster,  Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  had  a  taste¬ 
ful  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Cypripedium  insigne, 
.and  Chrysanthemums.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  set  up  what  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in 
the  Aquarium.  His  blooms  of  the  new  Japanese  variety 
■Sensation  were  large,  rich,  and  fine.  The  petals  are  broad,  and 
incurve  at  the  tips  in  charming  style.  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece 
promises  to  be  grand  this  season  ;  Exmouth  Rival,  a  splendidly 
rich  deep  crimson,  is  also  Al;  and  the  new  Queen  Alexandra,  a 
beautiful  buff-bronze,  shaded  pink,  is  a  superb  acquisition.  His 
Edward  VII.  forms  a  massive  bloom,  slightly  incurving  at  the 
tips,  old  gold  reverse  and  pale  maroon  above.  Other  fine 
varieties  were  Sensation,  golden  in  colour;  Amy  Ensoll,  Bessie 
Godfrey,  and  Mrs.  F.  Greenfield.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Certificated  Varieties. 

The  certificates  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  sent  a  yellow  sport  from  Crimson  Marie  Massee.  The 
committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  identical  with 

Horace  Martin  (J.  J.  Martin ).—  -The  latter  received  an  Award 
of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
obtained  a  F.C.C.  here.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Martin,  Linslade 
Nurseries,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Queen  Alexandra  and  Sensation  were  staged  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
( iodfrey  (see  report),  and  received  F.C.C. ’s.  An  A.M.  were  given  to 
his  variety  named  Edward  VII.  Godfrey’s  Triumph  was  requested 
to  be  shown  again, 

Ryecroft  Crimson  (H.  J.  Jones).  -  This  is  a  bushy  decorative 
variety  with  crimson  flowers  (Award  of  Merit). 

Star  of  Africa  ( H .  Love). — A  yellow  seedling,  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  Love,  Isle  of  Wight  (F.C.C.). 


Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  association  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Councillor  J.  M.  Gerhold  presiding  over  a  large 
gathering.  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Messrs.  Clibran’s  establish¬ 
ment,  Manchester,  gave  a  lecture  entitled,  “  Afforestation  in 
Wales.”  Dealing  mainly  with  the  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated 
land,  particularly  in  North  and  West  Wales,  which  might  with 
considerable  advantage  be  turned  to  good  and  profitable  account 
by  planting  forests  of  quick-growing  trees,  the  lecturer  contended 
that  a  great  opening  was  before  the  country  for  the  employment 
of  labour,  and  a  profitable  undertaking.  He  gave  statistics 
showing  that  out  of  twenty  millions  of  tons  used  in  this  country 
annually, ,  eighteen  million  tons  were  imported  from  other 
countries,  and  to  grow  this  quantity  it  would  require  at  least 
900,000  acres  of  land.  As  Mr.  Lewis  is  acting  in  part  for  the 
Government  in  the  Forestry  Department,  the  members  assumed 
that  these  figures  were  correct. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  and  a 
similar  vote  to  Councillor  Gerhold  for  presiding.  Mr.  Lea,  of 
Penarth,  staged  a  collection  of  Grapes,  which  included  Gros 
Maroc,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Mrs.  Pince,  awarded  a  first-class  cer¬ 
tificate.  A  good  number  of  the  visitors  enrolled  themselves  as 
members. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners’  (Liverpool  Branch). 

The  exhibition  room  at  the  Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey, 
Liverpool,  never  presented  a  more  charming  appearance  at  any 
previous  October  meeting  than  that  held  on  Thursday  last,  when 
the  tables  were  fully  taxed  to  hold  the  varied  display  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  Worthy  of  notice  were  the  cut  flower 
displays,  Mr.  Robins  scoring  decisively  with  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  that  for  quality  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Begonias, 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Roses,  &c.,  of  the  most  brilliant  colour,  were 
prominent.  A  small,  but  well  grown  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  was  the  winner  (staged  by  Mr.  Arthur  Dodd)  of  the 
president’s  prize.  The  same  gentleman  exhibited  other  good  cut 
blooms  of  Orchids,  for  points.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Stevenson  had  two 
pretty  table  plants,  a  Croton  and  Dracaena,  for  first  and  second 
prizes,  besides  many  plants  exhibited  for  points.  The  weak  nart 
of  the  show  was  the  pot  Chrysanthemum  class,  none  of  those 
staged  gaining  the  requisite  number  of  points  to  count  a  first 
prize. 

Fruit  of  the  finest  size,  rich  in  colour,  and  admirably  grown, 
brought  out  much  competition,  Messrs.  Muir  and  Tinsley  being 
the  chief  winners.  Beurre  Clairgeau  was  the  best  dish  of  Pears, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  the  best  ripe  fruit;  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
the  best  dessert  Apple  ;  and  Warner’s  King  amongst  the  culinary 
varieties.  In  the  large  hall  was  an  interesting  limelight  exhibition 
-  many  slides  illustrating  the  work  of  several  members — was 
enjoyed  immensely.  Mr.  Muir,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair 
most-  acceptably. — R.  P.  R. 


St.  Mary  Cray  Gardeners'  Society. 

The  second  annual  autumn  exhibition  was  held  in  the  library 
on  Wednesday  October  3,  and  was  very  successful,  being  an 
improvement  on  last  year,  more  members  competing  in  the 
cottagers’  section.  Mr.  E.  Packman  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
prize  list,  taking  seven  firsts.  Messrs.  G.  Terry,  W.  Packman, 
G.  Francis,  followed  him  closely.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 
exhibited  a  splendid  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  seedling  Pent- 
stemons,  Tomatoes,  and  a  grand  lot  of  Onions,  the  whole  being 
tastefully  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Ireland,  and  added  very  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  Messrs.  G.  A  J.  Lane,  Cock- 
mannings  Nursery,  staged  sixty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the 
spaces  between  the  dishes  being  filled  with  vases  of  Pompon 
Dahlias  and  Asters.  The  firm  also  staged  a  massive  wreath  and 
cross  and  two  shower  bouquets,  all  put  up  in  Mr.  W.  Buster’s 
well-known  style.- — R.  F. 

Scottish  Horticultural. 

The  October  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  5,  St. 
Andrew’s  Square,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Comfort,  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  After  the 
usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Dobbie,  of  Leith,  read  a  paper 
on  “  Public  Parks.”  The  paper  was  very  short  but  suggestive, 
and  advocated  the  use  of  all 'possible  open  spaces  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  A  very  warm  discussion  followed,  in  which  many 
suggestions  for  the  proper  use  and  adornment  of  parks  were  made. 
A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dobbie  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  The  table  was  again  very  gay  with 
exhibits.  Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  again  exhibited  a  very 
beautiful  collection  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  in  thirty- 
three  varieties.  The  season  having  been  very  favourable,  these 
were  beautiful  specimens  and  represented  nearly  every  variety 
worth  growing.  Mr.  Todd,  Musselburgh,  exhibited  two  wonder¬ 
fully  handsome  vases  of  Roses,  one  vase,  pink  Caroline  Testout, 
very  fine  and  beautifully  fresh  blooms;  the  other  vase  was  crim¬ 
son,  mostly  General  Jacqueminot,  which  were  very  rich  and 
bright.  Captain  Hayward  and  Gustave  Piganeau  were  also  very 
fine.  Mr.  Todd  also  exhibited  a  handsome  vase  of  Lady  Fitz- 
ivygram  Chrysanthemums,  which  was  much  admired,  and  two 
very  beautiful  specimens  of  The  Queen  Apple.  Mr.  Grieve,  Red 
Braes,  contributed  Marigolds,  Ac.  Seventeen  new  members 
were  elected,  and  a  large  number  were  nominated  for  election. 

[This  pleasant  report  reached  us  too  late  for  our  last  number. 
—Ed.] 

Bristol  Gardeners. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Groves,  14,  Northview, 
Redland,  lion,  secretary  of  the  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Association,  the  syllabus  of  this  mutual  improvement  society, 
embracing  from  Oct.,  1901,  to  March,  1902.  Oct.  10:  “Climbing 
Plants,  Indoor  and  Outdoor;  ”  Mr.  J.  Kitlev,  Alvaston,  Derby. 
Oct.  24:  “The  Dahlia;  ”  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S., 
member  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association.  Nov.  7  :  Prize 
essay  on  “Management  of  Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds;  ”  Mr. 
Gardiner,  Redland.  Nov.  28:  “Ants  and  their  Ways;  ”  Mr. 
W.  G.  Smith,  F.E.S.,  Knowle.  Dec.  12:  “Stove  Plants;  ”  Mr. 
J.  T.  Curtis,  Stoke  Bishop.  Dec.  19  :  First  annual  dinner,  St. 
Stephen’s  Restaurant,  chairman,  W.  A.  Garaway,  Esq.  Jan.  9: 

“  Chemical  Manures  in  the  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens :  ”  Mr. 
F.  W  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S. ;  chairman,  H.  Cary  Batten, 
Esq.,  J.P.  Jan.  30:  “Tuberoses  and  Primulas;  ”  Mr.  Garnish, 
Stapleton.  Feb.  13:  “  An  Important  Natural  Order  of  Plants — 
The  Rosacese ;  ”  Mr.  Moore-Sara,  Stoke  Bishop.  Feb.  27: 
“Violets:”  Mr.  J.  C.  House,-  Coornbe  Nurseries.  March  13: 
“  Cineraria  Culture ;  ”  Mr.  Daniels,  member  of  the  Newport 
Gardeners’  Association.  March  27  :  “  Six  Good  Vegetables  ;  ”  Mr. 
J.  Lee,  Westbury-on-Trym.  At  each  meeting  prizes  are 
awarded  for  collections  of  either  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables. 

Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
society  room  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
about  fifty  members  being  present.  Mr.  V  ..  J.  Simpson  presided. 
Mr.  Maslen,  gardener  to  Mr.  Halley  Knight,  Bramley  Hill  House, 
staged  a  nice  collection  of  fruit,  including  two  good  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  ( 5 rapes,  dessert  and  culinary  Apples.  Pears.  Ac.  Mr.  C  .  A. 
Blogg  had  a  rare  Aloe  Greepi.  a  fine  plant,  with  a  2tt  spike  of 
flowers.  The  Croydon  Public  Libraries  Committee  exhibited  a  unique 
lot  of  valuable  and  useful  books  on  Orchids,  Ferns,  fruit,  and  various 
branches  of  horticulture,  an  example  that  might  be  followed  by  many 
public  libraries  in  the  country,  ’the  subject  of  the  evening  was  a 
paper  on  “  Roses by  Mr.  H.  Harris  the  noted  Rose  grower  and 
exhibitor,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Bethune,  Deane  Park,  Horsham. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  which  was  heartily  taken  up  by  the 
members  present,  and,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Turney,  supported 
by  the  chairman,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Harris,  and  to  the  exhibitors  also  the  thanks  of  the  society  were 
accorded. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — The  latest  plants  which  are  to  afford  fruit 
about  the  new  year  and  onwards,  should  be  placed  out  in  hillocks 
or  ridges,  training  them  with  a  single  stem  to  the  trellis.  Growers 
not  having  the  convenience  for  a  Cucumber  house,  may  secure  fair 
supplies  of  winter  fruit  by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes, 
training  the  growths  over  paths  in  stoves,  fruiting  Pine  houses, 
or  other  well-heated  structures.  Remove  all  deformed  fruit  in  a 
young  state.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70  degrees,  falling 


straw,  and  mice  or  rats  kept  down,  or  the  animals  may  render  the- 
Vines  useless  by  girdling  them  at  the  collar. 

VINES  FOR  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER.— Pruning,  if  not 
already  done,  must  not  be  further  delayed,  as  early  and  complete 
rest  for  a  few  weeks  contributes  to  an  even  break.  Pruning  to 
two  buds  is  usually  followed  by  a  good  show  of  useful  bunches,  but 
if  such  has  not  been  so  in  previous  years,  or  larger  bunches  are 
desired,  the  shoots  may  be  left  a  little  longer,  or  pruned  to  the 
most  promising  eye  nearest  the  base.  What,  however,  is  gained 
in  size  of  bunch  is  usually  lost  in  compactness  thereof,  uneven¬ 
ness  of  berries,  and  bad  finish.  Besides,  bunches  of  1  lb  to  2  lbs 
weight  are  quite  large  enough  for  early  Grapes.  Wash  the  stems 
w.th  tep.d  soapy  water  (4  ozs  of  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water), 

' '  '  v  ing  where  there  has  been  red  spider,  scale,  or  mealy  bug 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  pearl  ash,  2  ozs  each  to  11- 
gallon  of  water,  or,  where  there  has  been  fungi  trouble  use  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  1  oz  to  IV  gallon  of  water;  apply 
carefully,  but  just  wetting  every  part  with  a  brush  moistened  in 
the  solution.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  woodwork  of  the  house, 
and  limewash  the  walls.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the- 


PLUM  PEINE  CLAUDE  DE  COMTE  ILATHEM. 


to  65  degrees  in  the  morning,  70  degrees  to  75  by  day,  up  to 
85  degrees  or  90  degrees  with  sun,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top 
of  the  house  at  every  favourable  opportun.ty.  The  evaporation 
troughs  should  still  be  charged  with  liquid  manure,  and  the  floor 
damped  about  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  dispensing  with  syringing 
over  the  plants.  Reduce  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  cause  flagging.  A  little  artificially  compounded 
fertiliser  sprinkled  on  the  beds  occasionally  will  benefit  the 
plants,  through  the  watering  washing  the  elements  into  the  soil. 
Keep  the  foliage  thin  and  the  glass  clean,  so  as  to  secure 
thoroughly  solidified  growth. 

EARLY  VINES  IN  POTS. — As  a  start  must  be  made  about 
the  beginning  of  November  to  have  ripe  Grapes  in  March  or  early 
in  April,  the  tree  leaves  and  stable  litter  should  be  in  course  of 
preparation  for  affording  a  mild,  sweet  bottom  heat.  The  heat 
about  the  pots  should  not  exceed  65  degrees  at  the  start,  bringing 
up  the  fermenting  material  to  the  level  of  the  pots  by  degrees, 
so  as  to  augment  the  temperature  to  70  degrees  to  75  degrees  by 
the  time  the  Vines  are  in  leaf.  Any  Vines  in  pots  for  start  ng  later 
should  be  placed  under  cover,  an  open  shed  with  a  north  aspect 
being  suitable,  but  the  pots  must  be  protected  with  dry  hay  or 


roots,  if  not  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  border,  for  a  distance  of 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  stem,  and  supply  fresh  loam,  so  as  to 
encourage  new  fibres  and  an  extension  of  fresh  roots  from  the 
collar.  Add  a  quart  of  steamed  bonemeal  and  a  gallon  of  wood 
ashes  to  each  three  bushels  of  loam,  or  supply  some  approved 
fertiliser,  according  to  the  instructions. 

HOUSES  OF  RIPE  GRAPES. — Thin-skinned  Grapes  are 
more  susceptible  to  cold  and  damp  than  are  the  thick-skinned 
varieties.  This  applies  equally  to  Black  Hamburghs  and 
similar  kinds  as  to  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
Court,  but  Hamburghs  do  not  require  a  temperature  of  over 
45  degrees  for  good  keeping,  and  there  must  not  be  any 
deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  otherwise  the  Grapes  wifi 
shrivel.  Remove  all  dead  and  decayed  leaves  from  the  Vines 
where  Grapes  are  now  hanging,  and  look  over  the  bunches  for 
any  shanked  or  decayed  berries  and  remove  them.  A  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50  degrees  is  most  suitable  for  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Lose  no  opportunity  of  giving  air  when  the  days  are  fine, 
*  turning  on  the  heat,  so  as  to  cause  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
not  so  much  to  dry  the  atmosphere  as  to  cause  a  circulation  of 
air,  which  is  the  best  safeguard  against  damp.  Turn  off  the  heat 
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at  midday,  or  soon  after,  so  as  to  allow  the  pipe$  to  cool,  but  not 
so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  below  the  night  minimum.  When 
the  heat  falls  too  low,  and  the  temperature  is  raised,  moisture 
condenses  on  the  berribs  and  remains  stagnant,  the  skin  of  the 
Grapes  is  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  fungal  germs  find  a 
medium  for  germination,  and  soon  set  up  speedy  decay.  There 
is  no  harm  in  a  low  night  temperature,  the  fault  lies  in  not 
giving  air  soon  enough,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  hot-water 
x  >r  sun  expands  the  atmosphere,  and  the  moisture  is  con¬ 
densed  on  the  berries  as  well  as  on  the  glass.  In  dull  weather, 
especially  during  fog,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  pipes,  and  with  the  house  closed,  in  which  case 
the  moisture  will  be  condensed  on  the  glass  instead  of  the 
Grapes. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

POTATOES. — Wet  and  pasty  ground  is  not  fit  to  be  trod 
upon  until  some  of  the  superfluous  moisture  has  drained  away. 
When  in  the  above  condition  Potatoes  ought  not  to  be  dug,  but 
as  soon  as  workable  again  the  whole  of  the  crop  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  lifting.  Examine  the  tubers  well  to  ascertain  their 
condition,  whether  diseased  or  not,  as  it  is  not  desirable  to  store 
any  in  the  latter  state.  When  the  best  have  been  picked  out, 
thoroughly  dry  them  by  free  exposure  to  air,  after  which  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  dry,  cool  structure,  and  covered  with  a  good 
layer  of  straw.  Clamping  out  in  the  open  is  a  good  method  of 
keeping  large  quantities.  If  seed  Potatoes  are  selected,  they 
should  be  of  medium  size,  clean  and  sound. 

CELERY. — All  the  rows  should  be  finally  earthed  in  a  short 
time,  especially  in  situations  where  the  soil  is  strong  and  reten¬ 
tive.  Draw  the  stalks  together  closely  round  the  hearts,  and 
after  breaking  down  sufficient  soil  and  pulverising  it,  draw  it 
carefully  round  each  plant.  When  the  final  earthing  is  done, 
bank  the  soil  firmly,  cutting  the  sides  almost  perpendicular,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

BLANCHING  ENDIVE. — Well-grown  plants  of  Endive 
should  be  prepared  for  use  by  blanching.  This  is  effected  by 
placing  a  slate  over  the  centre  of  a  few  plants  at  a  time,  or  by 
drawing  all  the  outside  leaves  together  in  the  form  of  a  cone 
and  tying  with  raffia  grass. 

TOMATOES. — Green  fruits  hanging  on  the  plants,  if  the 
latter  are  not  in  a  warm  place,  should  be  cut  with  a  portion  of 
stem  and  hung  together  in  bunches  in  a  warm,  airy  structure. 
Of  course,  they  ripen  better  on  the  plants,  even  if  these  have  no 
leaves,  and  especially  when  grown  in  pots,  being  then  more 
portable  and  easily  removed  to  a  warm  structure.  The  outside 
Tomatoes  not  yet  ripe  may  be  cut  with  plenty  of  stem  and  hung 
in  a  sunny,  warm  structure  to  ripen.  Plants  raised  from 
August  sowing,  and  established  in  8-inch  pots',  must  have  abund¬ 
ance  of  light,  air,  and  warmth,  and  be  grown  near  the  glass. 
Keep  the  atmosphere  dry  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
flowers  are  open,  and  artificially  fertilise  them  to  induce  a  good 
s©t  • 

WINTETv  CUCUMBERS. — Strong  plants  with  abundance  of 
fibres  should  be  encouraged  to  multiply  the  roots  by  frequent 
light  top-dressings  of  rich  soil.  Bottom  heat  and  top  heat  is 
essential.  Strong  side  shoots  may  be  trained  over  the  available 
space,  stopping  the  shoots  just  beyond  the  fruits.  Maintain  the 
roots  moist,  but  not  saturated,  and  syringe  the  plants  early  on 
fine  afternoons,  closing  early  and  damping  the  floors,  stages, 
■&g.,  at  the  same  time.  Allow  no  fruits  to  remain  on  the  plants 
after  they  are  fit  for  use,  as  doing  so  exhausts  the  plants. 

KIDNEY  BEANS. — Seeds  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dwarf  Kidney 
Bean,  or  some  equally  good  sort  for  forcing,  may  be  sown  in 
8-incli  pots,  eight  or  nine  seeds  in  a  pot,  using  a  compost  of  good 
loam.  Start  them  n  a  temperature  of  55  degrees,  and  when  well 
advanced  place  in  a  heat  of  65  degrees  to  flower  and  develop 
fruit.  Close  attention  should  be  given  to  their  requ  rements  as 
regards  water.  Checks  to  growth  bring  on  red  spider  and  the 
plants  fail.  Liquid  manure  of  a  weak  character  may  be  given 
when  the  pots  become  full  of  roots. 

CARROTS. — Cut  off  the  tops  of  Carrots  which  are  ready  for 
lifting,  and  remove  from  the  ground  in  fine  dry  weather.  When 
the  roots  are  quite  dry  they  are  ready  for  storing  in  a  cool 
structure,  placing  them  between  layers  of  dry  sand  or  ashes. 
Straight  roots  of  medium  size  are  best  for  ordinary  use,  and  these 
only  need  be  stored  for  culinary  use. 

VINTER  SPINACH. — The  rows  of  Spinach,  now  a  fair  size, 
should  be  thinned  out  a  little  more.  In  fine,  dry  weather  run 
the  hoe  between  the  rows,  and  give  a  slight  dusting  of  soot  as 
a  deterrent  to  slugs. 

LETT!  CE. — Make  a  final  planting  of  Lettuce  on  a  sheltered, 
well-drained  border.  Full-grown  Lettuce  may  be  lifted  and 
planted  m  a  frame.  Place  on  the  lights,  but  tilt  them  so  as  to 
allow  a  free  and  constant  supply  of  air.  Young  Lettuce  plants, 
too,  may  be  inserted  in  a  frame,  where  they  will  grow  gradually 
through  the  winter  if  kept  cool  and  freely  ventilated. 

PARSLEY . — To  ensure  a  supply  of  Parsley  when  the  weather 
is  hard,  plant  some  strong  roots  on  a  spent  hotbed,  in  a  spare 
frame.  The  lights  may  remain  off  at  present. — Lymington, 
Hants. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 

to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  orn  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  nutters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  an  !  exieuse. 

NAME  OF  MAGGOT  (A.  C.  E.). — The  specimens  sent  are 
the  larvae  or  maggots  of  some  species  of  fly,  presumably  a 
Scatophaga,  but  these  so  nearly  resemble  each  other  that  often 
lmy  cannot  be  determined  till  the  fly  is  reared.  The  tribe  is 
useful  generally,  helping  to  destroy  or  disintegrate  offensive 
matters.  Possibly  they  had  been  feeding  upon  something  in  the 
stye,  and  uvere  migrating  to  find  a  spot  Avhere  they  could  enter 
the  chrysalis  state. 

THINNING  PEACH  SHOOTS  (A.  B.  C,).— You  will  have 
sufficient  young  Avood  if  the  shoots  are  Gin  to  8in  apart,  but  we 
should  limit  the  thinning  to  the  old  bare  shoots  or  long  bare 
branches,  and  to  those  which  have  fruited  this  season.  If  the 
shoots  18in  to  2ft  long  have  triple  buds  at  about  14in  length  you 
may  shorten  them  to  those,  and  safely,  as  in  such  a  length  there 
cannot  fail  to  be  Avood  buds,  as  Avell  as  at  their  extremities.  It 
will  not  injure  them  for  future  fruiting,  but  be  conducive  thereto 
by  admitting  light  and  air  to  the  parts  left,  thereby  securing 
their  more  thorough  ripening  of  the  Avood. 

PLAN  OF  A  VINERY  (Amateur). — Perhaps  the  plan  here 
offered  may  meet  AArith  your  approval.  The  vinery  has  been 
placed  in  conjunction  Avith  one  of  the  dAvel ling-rooms,  Avherein 
Ave  have  supposed  a  goodly  fire-place  and  boiler  to  exist,  and  this 
boiler  could  be  made  to  serve  the  hot-AAater  pipes  necessary  for 
the  heating  of  the  vinery  and  the  adjacent  conservatory. 
Ordinary  3-inch  or  4-inch  pipes  should  be  used,  and  one  flow  and 
return  will  be  suffic  ent  for  a  Hamburgh  vinery.  The  line  A  to  B 
denotes  the  Avidth  of  the  vinery  and  serves  to  indicate  the  Aoav- 
nt  from  the  boiler.  Any  such  vinery  could  be  arranged  with 
tolerable  appropriateness  next  to  a  kitchen,  Avhere,  of  course, 
one  expects  a  good  fire-range  and  boiler.  In  the  planning  of  the 
dAvell.’ng-houses  the  above  plan  may  assist  you. 

ASPARAGUS  INFESTED  WITH  FUNGUS  (W.  B.).— Yes, 
the  Asparagus  groAvths  are  infested  by  ’  a  fungus  (Puccinia 
asparagi),  produc  ng  the  disease  know-n  as  Asparagus  rust,  though 
it  is  quite  black.  The  disease  does  not  usually  appear  until 
after  midsummer  or  before  the  cutting  of  the  heads  for  the  year 
has  ceased,  though  sometimes  the  secidium  stage  of  the  fungus 
appears  on  the  earliest  shoots.  The  uredo  stage  folloAis  the 
secidium  as  broAA  n  pustules  on  the  stem  and  branches,  and  later 
in  the  season  black  streaks  and  spots  appear,  often  so  numerous 
as  to  blacken  the  stem  and  branches.  These  are  due  to  the 
production  of  telentospores,  which  survive  the  AA'inter  and  start 
the  disease  aneAv  the  following  season.  The  infection  implies 
the  weakening  of  the  Asparagus  and  an  inferior  crop  the  folloAV- 
ing  season,  or,  indeed,  not  any  heads  fit  for  gathering.  The  best 
preventive  is  to  cut  the  haulm  in  autumn,  alloAv  it  to  dry,  and, 
covering  the  tops  Avith  a  light  coating  of  dry  straAV,  burn  them. 
This  apparently  harsh  treatment  destroys  the  telentospores  not 
only  in  the  diseased  tops,  but  also  those  in  the  ground,  and 
the  plants  the  following  year  start  into  Angorous  and  healthy 
groAvth,  but  require  a  year  to  recuperate.  As  the  grass  in  you” 
case  is  quite  killed  by  the  fungus  the  Aveakening  of  the  plaits 
will  be  proportionate.  Nevertheless,  Ave  should  try  the  fore- 
named  treatment,  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  say  •.lie 
middle  of  June,  spray  Avith  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  repeal  once 
or  twice  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  most 
important  point,  however,  is  to  remove  diseased  growths  and 
burn  them,  thus  preventing  the  possibility  of  infection  in  the 
spring.  As  the  bed  was  affected  last  year,  and  most  of  the  grass 
killed  this  season,  it  is  matter  for  your  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  bed  is  worth  keeping  or  not.  Nevertheless,  we 
consider  (1)  the  treatment  advised  Avould  be  a  cure  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  bed;  (2)  you  may  safely  plant  another  bed  in  the  garden, 
in  another  quarter,  or,  for  that  matter,  on  the  same  ground  as 
the  diseased  plants  noiv  occupy,  but  upon  the  condition,  in 
either  case,  that  the  grass  of  the  present  bed  be  cut,  dried  on 
the  ground,  then  coArered  all  over  Avith  dry  straw,  and  for  about 
a  yard  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  plants  all  round,  burning  the 
straAV  and  tops.  This  Avill  end  the  telentospores,  and  the  disease 
must  come  from  else  Avhere ;  (3)  no  special  preparation  of  the 
bed  iviLl  avoid  the  disease.  The  fungus  must  be  killed  and  kept 
from  attacking  the  plants. 
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DRESSING  FOR  VINE  BORDER  (G.  G.).— Remove  the  top 
soil  down  to  the  roots,  but  without  injuring  them,  and  replace 
with  sound  turfy  loam  mixed  with  inch  bones  at  the  rate  of 
2  bushels  of  bones  to  a  cartload  of  soil,  and  surface  the  border 
with  a  covering  of  good  manure.  Do  it  at  once. 

PALM  AND  DRACAENA  SEED  SOWING  (A  Young 
Gardener). — Sow  them  all  in  strong  heat  in  February,  and  in  a 
compost  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  and  one  part  turfy  loam,  with  a 
free  admixture  of  silver  sand,  covering  each  the  diametef  of  the 
seeds,  and  keep  moist.  A  bottom  heat  of  90deg  is  not  too  much, 
and  top  heat  of  75deg  to  90deg. 

STRENGTHENING  OLD  VINE  (J.  D.).— The  lowering  of  the 
raised  part  of  the  border  and  severing  the  fibres  that  had  issued 
from  the  stem  would,  as  you  say,  weaken  the  Vine  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  the  wood  being  rather  weak  and  the  bunches  small. 
The  scorching  of  the  leaves  would  also  have  a  prejudicial  effect, 
but  this  would  be  counteracted  to  some  extent  by  allowing  the 
laterals  to  remain,  both  as  regards  root  action  and  assimilating 
power.  We  should  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  well 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  fibres,  picking  it  out  from  amongst 
the  larger  roots,  and  for  some  distance  from  the  stem  outwards, 
supplying  good  turfy  loam  in  its  place.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
induce  roots  to  form  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  fresh  material, 
and  then  they  can  be  fed  to 
almost  any  extent  by  top- 
dressings  of  fertiliser.  In 
case  the  border  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roots  do  not 
admit  of  this,  and  the  sur¬ 
face  being  rich  from  top¬ 
dressing  or  mulching  with 
manure  a  dressing  of  air- 
slaked  lime  and  soot  in  equal 
parts  by  measure,  mixed, 
applying  Jib  of  the  mixture 
per  square  yard,  and  point¬ 
ing  in  as  deeply  as  the  roots 
allow  without  injuring  them, 
would  probably  benefit  the 
Vine  by  sweetening  the  soil, 
as  well  as  supplying  essen¬ 
tial  food  and  rendering  other 
available.  As  a  fertiliser 
the  following  mixture  may 
be  used  at  the  time  of  start¬ 
ing  the  Vines  —  dissolved 
bones,  dry  and  crumbling, 
three  parts;  double  sulphate 
of  potash  and  magnesia,  two 
parts  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  one 
part ;  mixed,  applying  4oz  of 
the  mixture  per  square  yard, 
and  pointing  in  very  lightly, 
merely  scratching  with  a 
fork.  If  you  renovate  the 
border,  the  top-dressing  of 
fertiliser  may  be  applied  as 
soon  as  completed,  or  even 
whether  renovated  or  not. 
but  not  if  the  lime  and  soot 
dressing  is  given. 

TREATMENT  OF  TOXICOPHL^EA  SPECTABILE  AND 
OTHER  STOVE  PLANTS  (A.  W.  G.). — Toxicophlsea  spectabile  is 
a  warm  greenhouse  or  cool  stove  plant,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  half-ripened  growths  in  sand  in  bottom  heat 
under  a  bell-glass.  Peat  soil  with  a  third  of  fibrous  loam  will 
growr  it  well,  keeping  moist  at  all  tiihes,  and  watering  freely  when 
in  growth.  Francisceas  succeed  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  loam,  sandy  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
silver  sand  and  good  drainage.  Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
after  they  become  firm  root  well  in  sandy  soil  in  bottom  heat 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  Eranthemum  pulchellum  is  also  a  stove 
plant,  doing  well  in  fibrous  loam,  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil,  and 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle 
bottom  heat  or  without,  but  emit  roots  less  speedily.  Strelitzia 
juncea,  another  stove  plant,  requires  two  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part  sandy  peat,  half  a  part  leaf  soil,  and  a  sixth  of  silver  sand 
and  good  drainage.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers  or  dividing  the 
plant,  and  requires  to  be  kept  copiously  watered  when  in  growth, 
and  kept  rather  dry  when  at  rest.  All  require  light  and  airy 
positions,  and  abundant  atmospheric  moisture  when  making  fresh 
growth,  and  wrater  when  not  growing  to  keep  the  foliage  from 
flagging. 

NAMES  OF  YHXJIT. —Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  reques  ed  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (L.  J.  Preston).  1.  Apple  Yorkshire  Beauty; 
2.  Cellini  ;  3,  Reinette  du  Canada;  4.  Manks  Ccdlin ;  5.  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert ;  6  Duchess’s  Favourite:  1.  Pear  Gansel’s  Bergamot; 
2,  bad  specimen,  and  unable  to  name.  (Ignoramus). — Apple  Bess 
Pool;  Pear  Gansel’s  Bergamot.  (G.  A.).-  1.  Apple  Annie  Elizabeth ; 


2.  Lord  Suffield:  1.  Pear  Beurre  Diel ;  2.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey- 
(John  Fordyce). — Apple  Beauty  of  Kent. 

NAMES  OF  FLOWERS. —  Correspondents  ivhose  qve  nes  are  un¬ 
answered  ru  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.'  (G.  IL,  Gosport). — Tfie^  weed  is  Ajuga  reptans, 
only  to  be  overcome  by  assiduous  eradication.  (Wcolton).—  Piece  of 
a  Salix  with  the  leaves  punctured  by  an  insect:  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  puncture  induces  the  berry-like  swellings.  (H.  O.  H.). — A 
magnificent  bloom  of  Dendrobium  formesum  giganteum.  (A.  L.). — 

1, 

1, 


Picea  Morinda  ;  2.  Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata.  (C.  D.). — - 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum  ;  2.  Erigeron  mueronatus.  (F.  L.  J.). — 
2,  Eccremocarpus  scaber. 


Helianthus  rigidus 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &e..  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 


C. 


and 


Howie^A  Co..  Seed  Merchants 
Street.  Kimberley.  S.A. 

Tlios.  Rivers  &  Son.  Sawbridgeworth.  Herts. — Fruit 
Shrubs. 


Agricultural ‘Agents.  Market 


Trees, URoses 


Phenolo  ical  Obs  rva  io  s. 

October  11th  to  17th. 


11  Fri.  Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

Chestnuts  have  fallen. 

12  Sat.  Honeysuckle ai  <1  Ash 

fall.V?  - 

13  Sun.  Aspenrfeaves' fall. 


( aves 


14  Mon.  Swallow  last  seen. 

15  Tues.  Ladybird  hibernates- 

16  Wed.  Mai  tin  last  seen. 

17  Thr.  Hazel  leaves  fall. 


Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 


'The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.—  Secretary,. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram.  175  Victoria  Street  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary ,  Mr.  W.  Collins.  9  Martirdale  Read.  Rail  am.  London.  S.W.. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  -Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne,, 
8,  Danes  Inn  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Home  Doctoring  of  Live  Stock. 

TIi ou  slialt  not  kill,  but  do  not  strive  officiously  to  keep  alive. 

A  new  rendering  of  the  old  commandment,  and  a  render¬ 
ing  that  wants  looking  into  carefully,  for  there  is  much 
truth  in  it.  Officiously — in  an  intermeddling  manner — i< 
the  dictionary  definition.  There  always  are  quite  as  many 
officious  folks  about  as  apathetic  ones,  and  it  is  quite  an  open 
question  which  class  do  the  most  harm.  We  have  known 
old-fashioned  doctors  much  blamed  for  leaving  things  to 
Nature — giving  Nature  a  chance,  for  Nature  is  a  wonderful 
doctor.  Many  of  the  younger  men  of  the  modern  family 
prefer  to  be  always  doing  ;  they  can’t  rest  without  taking 
action  of  some  sort ;  but,  mind,  these  are  the  young  ones. 
They  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  the  effect  of  their 
medicines  ;  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  use  the  surgeon’s  knife. 
Their  action  must  not  be  confused  with  the  promptitude  of 
their  seniors ;  it  springs  from  quite  a  different  line  of 
reasoning.  These  men  mean  well  and  in  time  will  settle 
dowm  quietly.  But  why  this  talk  of  doctors  1  Because  we 
all  more  or  less  practise  a  bit  on  our  own  account,  possibly 
on  ourselves  or  our  families.  We  don’t  know  man  or  woman 
who  has  not  a  list,  more  or  less  long,  of  favourite  remedies, 
all  infallible  and  all  of  the  utmost  value !  Whatever  else 
we  can’t  do,  we  can  advise  and  treat  many  of  the  daily 
ailments  of  mankind.  In  a  remote  spot  in  the  back  settle¬ 
ments  of  America  we  should  be  useful,  valued  members  of 
society,  but  in  closely  populated  England  our  services  are 
not  so  requisite. 

What  a  field  for  action  there  is  for  a  man  on  a  farm,  and 
his  patients  can’t  retaliate  except  by  ultimately  dying ! 
There  is  such  a  variety  of  live  stock,  and  all  subject  to 
ailments  more  or  less  severe,  that  an  energetic  man  can 
constantly  find  a  job.  It  is  only  a  rtity  the  knowledge  is 
not  sounder.  It  might  oe  sounder  in  the  future  if  the 
young  men  who  have  to  do  with  live  stock  (farmers’  sons  or 
employes)  would  only  attend  and  listen  intelligently  to 
some  of  the  veterinary  lectures  delivered  up  and  down  in 
the  country  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Technical 
Instruction  Committee.  In  our  mind,  the  first  step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  to  banish  all  nostrums  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  old  wives’  recipes  from  stable  and  cowhouse.  Some 
of  them  are  so  wonderful,  and  on  the  very  face  of  them  so 
preposterous,  that  they  are  only  trusted  to  by  the  most 
ignorant  of  persons,  and  it  is  these  persons,  alas  !  who  often 
have  the  most  to  do  with  live  stock.  They  fearlessly  employ 
potent  drugs,  the  nature  and  properties  of  which  they  have 
not  the  faintest  idea.  Someone  as  ignorant  as  themselves 
has  furnished  the  formula  ;  it  smells  strong  and  nasty,  and 
therefore  must  be  efficacious. 

A  farm  is  a  manufactory  for  producing  various  kinds  of 
live  stock.  There  is  always  a  risk  with  live  stock,  and  a 
•certain  percentage  must  be  deducted  before  any  calcula¬ 
tions  for  profit  can  be  come  at.  If  the  death  rate  rises  above 
a  certain  figure  there  is  no  profit  left  at  all  ;  it  is  well  if 
the  farmer  gets  off  without  actual  loss.  Such  being  the 
case,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to  kee~  the  casualty  list  as 
low  as  possible,  and  therefore  in  cases  of  ill-health  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  some  expense  and  trouble  in  doctoring.  It 
is  said  there  never  was  a  litter  of  pigs  yet  without  a 
wreckling,  i.e.,  a  weakling — one  that  did  not  thrive  as  the 
others — and  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  flock  of  lambs  absolutely 
even.  The  breeder  of  calves  acknowledges  the  same  fact. 
There  are  some  that  take  kindly  to  food  and  turn  every 
ounce  to  good  account,  and  there  are  others  equally  well 
bred  who  refuse  to  assimilate  what  they  get.  There  may 
be  constitutional  delicacy.  There  may  have  been  a  throw 
back  when  young,  a  weak  digestion,  a  bad  attack  of  scour, 
or  the  germs  of  the  dread  tuberculosis. 

Of  course,  the  ailment  mav  be  only  temporary,  and  by 
all  means  try  the  best  remedies  available — richer  food, 
stimulating  medicines,  and  anything  else  that  suggests 


itself.  But  do  not  go  on  tinkering  too  long.  If  good  results 
do  not  follow  quickly  cast  up  the  cost  of  the  “  extras,”  and 
you  will  find  the  job  is  not  a  paying  one.  The  animal  does 
not  improve,  it  is  an  eyesore,  and  takes  up  the  room  and 
more  than  the  attention  that  is  bestowed  on  a  healthier 
animal.  If  at  all  fit  for  human  food  kill  and  dress  ;  the  first 
loss  is  the  least.  In  the  case  of  animals  of  small  intrinsic 
value,  if  there  should  be  an  outbreak  or  anything  at  all 
infectious,  kill  and  bury  in  lime  at  once.  Here,  again,  the 
first  loss  is  the  least.  People  do  not  always  realise  the 
danger  of  a  disease-infected  animal.  We  remember  once 
seeing  three  or  four  wretched  lambs  in  a  paddock  that  were 
being  treated  for  scab.  Had  they  been  perfectly  whole  and 
sound  their  value  might  have  been,  say,  £l  each.  As  it 
was  they  were  miserable  objects,  and  were  infecting  all  the 
woodwork,  &c.,  of  the  field  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
this  was  in  a  paddock  adjoining  the  homestead  that  would 
be  constantly  in  use.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  the 
nature  of  sheep  scab  will  agree  with  us  in  our  views  as  to 
the  highly  infectious  nature  of  this  ailment.  The  subject 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation,  and  tries  to  get  relief  by 
rubbing  against  any  strong  thing  in  its  way,  and  the  disease 
is  conveyed  in  particles  of  infected  wool  and  bits  of  loose 
scab.  These  will  retain  their  vitality  for  an  immense  length 
of  time. 

Usually  the  value  of  the  pig  is  so  small  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  big  doctor’s  bill ;  he  is,  too,  an  awkward,  un¬ 
grateful  patient.  Again,  we  say,  if  there  is  any  flesh  on  his 
bones  make  him  into  bacon  before  he  loses  every  bit  of 
condition.  It  does  not  require  the  eye  of  a  savant  to  tell 
whether  the  meat  is  wholesome  or  not,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt,  use  quicklime.  There  is  one  thing  to  remember.  If 
you  have  administered  strong  medicine  it  won’t  do  to  kill 
at  once  ;  there  will  be  too  much  flavour  abroad.  When  we 
come  to  horses,  the  case  is  different.  They  are  the  most 
valuable  stock  on  the  farm,  and  their  ills  and  complaints 
are  fairly  well  understood  by  the  better  class  of  “Yets.” 
Personally,  we  do  not  like  much  amateur  physicking  of 
the  horse.  If  he  is  of  any  value  at  all  he  is  worth  a 
doctor’s  care  and  attention. 

There  are  certain  complaints  and  forms  of  lameness  that 
ai’e  practically  incurable,  and  in  any  case  where  there  is 
suffering  we  should  counsel  the  kennels.  It  seems  hard 
that  a  horse  which  has  been  a  faithful  servant  when  at  his 
best  should  be  compelled  to  continue  work  when  aged  and 
worn  out.  Even  if  the  work  given  is  only  slight,  we  confess 
to  a  great  objection  to  see  that  work  done.  In  any  case, 
we  cannot  stint  food,  and  unless  we  are  above  such  petty 
economies  we  had  better  fill  his  place  with  a  sound,  work¬ 
able  animal.  We  wonder  if  it  is  real  kindness  to  turn  old 
horses  out  and  give  them  the  run  of  their  teeth  !  We  believe 
a  speedy  death  after  a  good  working  day  would  be  a  better 
way  of  showing  our  appreciation  than  by  allowing  a  weary 
time  of  lingering  decay.  We  know  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sentiment  on  such  matters,  but  it  does  not  do  to  allow 
sentiment  to  get  the  better  of  common  sense !  It  is  not 
heartlessness  that  makes  us  advocate  “  the  happy  dispatch  ” 
for  worn-out  horses  and  toothless  dogs  ;  it  is  only  a  humane 
feeling.  There  is  more  true  kindness  in  ending  a  tired 
life  than  in  striving  to  prolong  it. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

It  has  been  a  grand  wek  for  the  Potato  lifting,  and  the 
crop,  as  well  as  the  work  done,  is  wholly  satisfactory.  There 
is  not  absolute  freedom  from  disease,  but  unsound  tubers  are 
only  occasionally  noticed.  Rumours  of  widespread  disease  are 
still  prevalent  amongst  farmers,  and  they  must  gain  strength 
from  repetition.  Perhaps  the  desire  to  encourage  buyers  gives 
a  fillip  to  these  pessimistic  reports. 

The  opportunity  to  get  the  Potatoes  stored  away  has  been 
very  welcome,  for  other  work  was  becoming  very  scarce.  Lea 
ploughing  is  still  out  of  the  question,  and  although  it  is  raining 
heavily  as  we  write,  nothing  less  than  a  deluge  is  needed  to 
again  start  the  ploughs.  Those  who  are  strictly  corn  growers, 
and  are  in  despair  about  Wheat  sowing,  must  see  with  envy  the 
beautiful  seed-bed  which  is  the  natural  legacy  of  the  Potato 
crop.  The  labour  bill  of  a  Potato  field  is  heavy,  but  there  are 
many  compensations,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 

In  one  deep  soil  district  we  are  informed  that  many  fields, 
after  being  worked  and  cleaned,  are  already  ridged  for  next 
year’s  Potatoes.  This  is  “  up  to  date  ”  with  a  vengeance.  Mar¬ 
vellous  stories  are  current  as  to  the  crops  of  two  new  Potatoes. 
Charles  Fuller  and  Empress.  We  will  verify  them  before  giving 
figures. 
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BARR’S 

H1RDY  PERENNIALS 


For  Present  Planting. 


BARR'S  HARDY  CHINESE  DOUBLE  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  ...  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

!n  *5  „  „  „  . .  21/-,  30/-,  and  42/- 

50  50  „  CTP  „  „  ..  45/-,  63/-,  and  84/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  42/-  :  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

ARR’S  HARDY  SINGLE  CHINESE  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 


12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  ..  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

125  in  25  „  „  „  ..  30/-  and  42/-. 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  45/-;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OS  APPLICATION. 


BARR’S  hardv  tall  flag  IRISES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  . .  5/6.  7/6.  and  10/6 

25  in  25  ,,  „  ,,  . .  10/6  and  15/- 

50  in  50  ,,  „  ,,  i.  21/-  and  30/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  IN  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex-  j 
"tensive  planting,  per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2,6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Freei  fully  describes 
the  best  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES,  AQUATICS,  I 
MARSH  PLANTS,  BAMBOOS  AND  GRASSES,  WALL 
iSHRUBS,  &c.,  with  many  useful  notes  on  culture. 


BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Carta,  London 

Nurseries— LONG  DITTON,  nr.  SURBITON,  SURREY. 


CUTBUSH’S  CELEBRATED 
MILLTRACK  MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

THE  FINEST  PROCURABLE. 
ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED. 

Mono  hundreds  of  Testimonials. 
Per  Bushel,  6/-,  packing  included. 

WM.  CDTBDSH  &  SON, 

Highgate  Nurseries  LONDON,  N., 
and  BARNET.  HERTS. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEW ORTH,  HERTS. 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R.. 

NO.  1112  —VOL.  XLIII  TMIKI)  MSgIkn 


ESTABLISHED  1832. 

No  connection  with  any  other  Firm  of  a  similar  Name. 

CELEBRATED 

HYACINTHS 

TULIPS, 


1 


AND  ALL  OTHER 


DUTCH,  CATE,  AND  EXOTIC 

BULBS  AND  PLANTS 

Our  Descriptive  CATALOGLTE  of  the  above,  cmtaining 
Full  Cultural  Directions  and  particulars  as  to 
Free  Delivery,  wilt  be  sent  post  free  on  application 
to  our  Offices  at'  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
or  to  our  General  Agents— 

Messrs.  MERTENS  &  CO., 

3,  CROSS  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Dicksons  Growers  Chester 


BLUSH  MALMAISON. 

Layers  Ready  the  Early  Part  of  September. 
About  20,000  of  the  above  ;  also  a  quantity  of 

GERMANIA  (YELLOW)  CARNATION  LAYERS. 

{Dark  Pink  Malmaison  ..  ..  6/-  per  dozen. 

Blu.'h  ,,  ..  ..  5/- 

Germania  Carnation  (Yellow)  4/-  ,. 

Uriah  Pike  (Dark  Red)..  ..  4/-  ,, 

BELL  &  S  *  ELDON,  Castel  Nursery,  GUERNSEY 


FILBERT  BUSHES. 

Large  quantity,  5ft.  high,  very  busby,  only  four  years  old, 
fit  for  gapping,  coppices,  or  plantations. 

Nothing  in  fruit  gives  such  a  return  as  Filberts,  and  they 
grow  anywhere  and  always  crop. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  OR  1000  ON  APPLICATION. 


J.  P.  JONES,  CRADLEV,  MALVERN. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  17,  1901. 


Old  Plant  Lore. 

DE  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
T  flowers  of  the  field  have  ever 

furnished  the  superstitious 
with  ample  materials  for  the 
^  indulgence  of  their  credulity. 

That  people  should  seek  among 
Fy  plants  around  them  for  remedies 

against  the  ills  that  mortals  are  subject 
to  is  but  natural ;  the  folly  consisted 
in  the  manner  they  adopted  to  arrive  at  the 
supposed  curative  powers  of  the  various 
members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  olden 
times  astrology  had  much  to  do  with  the 
system  pursued,  inasmuch  as  the  professors 
asserted  that  all  plants  were  subject  to 
planetary  influence.  Indeed  they  went 
farther,  and  maintained  that  as  a  plant 
reigned  over  a  certain  part  of  the  human 
frame,  it  followed  that  the  herbs  under  its 
influence  supplied  the  proper  remedies  for 
administration  to  those  who  fell  ill.  The 
well-known  Nicholas  Culpepper  was  the  chiof 
professor  of  this  astro-medical  treatment  in 
England,  and  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
entitled  “The  Herbal,”  is  even  now  still  to 
be  found  among  the  stock  in  trade  of  many 
a  country  bookseller.  Then  there  was  the 
curious  method  of  detecting  the  virtues  of 
plants  “  by  signature.”  The  doctrine  of  this 
system  was  one  of  analogy,  and  founded  on 
the  idea  that  “Nature  has  stamped  on  divers 
plants  legible  characters  to  discover  their 
uses.”  Following  this  theory,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  yellow  flowers  were  the  proper 
remedy  for  yellow  jaundice,  and  the  fancied 
resemblance  suggested  in  A^ervain  to  the 
human  eye  was  held  to  be  “  no  small  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  is  to  be  thereunto  appropriated.” 
Spotted  herbs  were  distilled  to  remove 
freckles,  on  the  ground  of  similis  similibus  ; 
and  moss,  “hanging  upon  a  tree  in  a  manner 
like  hair,”  was  thought  to  be  efficacious  in 

1/)  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
L1  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  noiVne 
address. 
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the  restoration  of  the  same  in  cases  of  baldness,  and  its 
employment  for  that  purpose  was  persisted  in  by  the  empirics 
for  many  a  day. 

Then  the  tooth-like  shape  of  Henbane  seed  was  considered 
as  a  proof  that  it  would  cure  the  toothache.  This  eccentric 
theory  of  like  cures  was  pushed  still  farther.  Ragwort  was 
given  to  horses  because  the  uneven  edges  of  its  leaves 
suggested  the  uneven  motion  of  the  animal  when  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  the  staggers,  whilst  belief  also  prevailed 
t  hat  Fern  seeds  conferred  invisibility,  arising  from  the  notion 
that  Ferns  bore  invisible  seed,  as  there  was  ever  great 
difficulty  in  finding  it.  Instances  might  be  multiplied  ad 
infinitum  of  cases  in  which  a  fancied  resemblance  of  some  part 
of  the  plant  to  signs  of  disease  were  indicated,  but  I  have 
surely  cited  enough  in  this  connection. 

Parkinson,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  an  early  botanist, 
next  comes  upon  the  scene  to  corroborate  the  foolish  dogmas 
promulgated  by  Culpepper,  and  we  are  forthwith  enlightened 
on  many  fresh  matters.  Thus  we  are  gravely  told  that 
Eyebright  (Euphrasia)  wine  will  not,  only  enable  old  people 
to  read  without  spectacles,  but  that  it  has  in  many  instances 
been  known  to  actually  restore  sight  to  the  blind.  Vinegar 
of  Squills,  again,  if  taken  in  the  morning  before  an  hour’s 
walk,  assists  the  digestion,  improves  the  voice,  sharpens  the 
sight,  and  clears  the  complexion  ;  virtues  which,  no  doubt, 
insured  it  great  popularity.  Valerian  juice  was  said  to  draw 
iron  or  wood  out  of  flesh,  whilst  Fennel  performed  the  same 
office  in  the  case  of  fractured  bones  ;  or,  if  thought  prefer¬ 
able,  if  taken  internally,  with  the  addition  of  Solomon’s-seal 
pounded  in  a  draught  of  ale,  the  fractures  would  actually  be 
reset,  the  liquid  glueing,  as  it  were,  the  parts  together  again. 
Cowslip  wine  restored  beauty,  so  there  was  every  excuse  for 
elderly  ladies  whose  charms  were  fading,  drinking  it;  whilst 
the  juice  of  the  Marsh-mallow  was  asserted  to  be  a  pre¬ 
servative  for  all  time  from  every  disease — truly  a  very 
comprehensive  remedy.  Mothers,  we  learn,  had  but  to  eat 
freely  of  that  somewhat  acrid  fruit,  the  Quince,  in  order  to 
transmit  wisdom  to  their  children,  who  surely,  if  endowed 
with  a  modicum  of  the  same,  would  hardly  follow  their 
parents’  practice. 

Wives,  again,  who  suspected  their  husbands  of  infidelity,  by 
inducing  them  to  sup  at  home  off  Periwinkle  salad  would 
cause  the  love  of  the  errant  to  return  to  its  legitimate  object. 
Rue  was  said  to  render  a  man  quick,  subtle,  and  inventive  ; 
whilst  the  virtues  attributed  to  the  herb  Bage  were  so  nume¬ 
rous  that  a  mortal  namesake  propounded  the  query  “How  is  it 
that  one  who  groweth  Sage  in  his  garden  can  die  1  ”  Then 
there  existed  a  recipe  to  kill  a  man  in  such  sort  as  though  he 
should  seem  to  have  died  laughing  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
publication  of  this  might  induce  an  attempt  at  homicide,  it  is 
as  well,  perhaps,  that  full  particulars  are  not  given  !  Nume¬ 
rous  herbal  preventives  against  the  plague,  too,  were  forthcoming 
when  that  deadly  visitation  took  place  ;  but  none,  seemingly, 
were  very  efficacious,-  judging  by  the  number  of  peop’e  who 
succumbed  to  that  terrible  ailment.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
pai’doned  for  interpolating  that  old  story  of  King  Mithridates, 
the  monarch  who  took  a  vegetable  antidote  so  often  when  there 
was  no  real  occasion  for  it,  that  afterwards,  when  he  attempted 
suicide  by  poison,  he  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Basil  has  ever  had  an  evil  reputation  as  an  encourager  of 
scorpions,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  might  be 
bred  in  the  head  by  merely  smelling  the  plant.  This  belief 
may  have  arisen  from  old,  rude  representations  of  mortal 
brows  bound  with  scorpions.  Mandrake  bore  a  fearful  name 
for  all  that  was  bad.  It  was  said  to  grow  under  the  gibbet,  and 
to  spring  from  the  blood  of  malefactors,  to  resemble  in  some 
manner  the  human  form,  and  not  only  to  shriek  aloud  when 
pulled  cut  of  the  ground,  but  to  threaten  those  who  attempted 
to  remove  it  with  madness  and  death.  Juliet,  among  the 
terrors  she  dreaded  on  awaking  in  die  vault,  conjures  up 
Shrieks,  like  Mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  living  mortals  hearing  them,  run  mad. 

Leeks  were  planted  on  the  housetops  to  preserve  the  inmates 
from  lightning,  arid  it  was  thought  that  those  taking  shelter 
under  a  Bay  tree  in  a  storm  would  come  to  no  harm. 

Not  satisfied  with  finding  presumed  remedies  for  ills  and 
diseases  of  all  sorts  in  the  judicious  use  of  plants,  our  worthy 
ancestors  must  still  travel  further  afield  and  endeavour  to  find 
in  many  of  them  omens,  signs,  and  auguries  for  the  future. 
In  this  connection  it  was  taught  that  if  the  Peach  tree  or 
the  Elm  cast  its  leaves  early  it  prognosticated  a  coming 
murrain  amongst  cattle.  The  presence  of  a  worm  in  an  Oak- 
apple  was  considered  ominous  of  scarcity,  but  if  a  fly  appeared 
therein  it  betokened  plenty.  A  spider  indicated  mortality. 


There  was  another  reading  to  this  superstition  of  even  a  still 
more  disturbing  character,  for  it  was  said  that  if  the  little 
tenant  crept  in  the  core,  famine  was  imminent ;  if  it  flew  away 
war  might  be  apprehended  ;  and  if  it  ran,  pestilence  ensue. 
A  Fir  tree  struck  by  lightning  gave  warning  of  the  approaching 
demise  of  its  owner.  Even  the  poet  of  the  Hesperides  turned 
his  lyre  to  an  unwelcome  melody  when  he  sang  :  — 

When  a  Daffodil  I  see 

Hanging  down  her  head  towards  me, 

Guess,  I  may,  what  I  must  be  : 

First  I  shall  decline  my  head  ; 

Secondly  I  shall  be  dead  ; 

Lastly,  safely  buried.  • 

— Wm.  Norman  Brown 


Liliums  for  Pots. 

(' Concluded  from  page  312.) 

The  varieties  of  L.  auratum  should  be  syringed  fre¬ 
quently  with  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
occasionally  with  quassia  water.  Keep  the  tobacco  powder 
distributor  at  hand,  in  case  of  green  fly  making  an  appear¬ 
ance  ;  attention  to  these  matters  is  vital  to  success.  Want 
of  cleanliness  is  a  potent  cause  of  mortality  amongst  Liliums 
of  all  species. 

When  forcing  Liliums,  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
have  them  brought  into  the  hothouse  until  they  are  quite 
rooted.  L.  Browni,  a  form  of  L.  japonicum,  is  another  very 
fine  subject  for  pot  culture.  The  large,  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  are  creamy-white,  with  the  reverse  of  pale  purplish 
brown.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  3^  to  4ft,  and  is  at  once 
distinct,  chaste,  and  beautiful.  Plenty  of  pot  room  should 
be  afforded,  and  also  liberal  watering  when  in  rapid  growth. 
The  same  compost  as  recommended  for  L.  speciosum,  with 
the  addition  of  a  very  little  peat,  is  found  to  be  a  good 
mixture  in  which  to  grow  them.  They  have  large  bulbs, 
and  are  easily  grown. 

L  sulphureum  WaUichianum  (superbum),  a  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flower  of  pleasing  sulphur  colour,  is  also  a  good  pot 
subject.  L.  nepaulense  is  a  singular  species,  having  sulphur- 
coloured,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  recurving  sharply  at  the 
apex  of  the  perianth,  and  is  heavily  tinged  with  purple  on 
the  inside.  This  comparatively  uncommon  Lilium  succeeds 
best  if  the  turf  is  not  too  finely  broken  up,  and  a  fail- 
amount  of  grit  added  ;  leaf  mould  being  mixed  w-ith  the 
loam,  and  a  piece  of  charcoal  broken  up  amongst  the  soil 
would  insure  success,  as  this  species  is  rather  more  fastidious 
than  some. 

Most  of  the  Burmese  Lilies  require  the  same  treatment 
«s  L.  nfpauknce.  Toe  groups  including  L.  davuricum  and 
L.  elegans  (syn.  Thunbergianum),  in  their  numerous 
varieties,  are  also  very  much  used  for  pot  culture  when 
treated  the  same  as  L.  speciosum.  A  good  plan  is  to  allow 
some  plants  to  remain  in  the  frame  longer  if  the  fibre  is 
removec]  from  them  early  in  the  spring,  eare  being  taken 
that  the  spring  frosts  do  not  injure  the  soft  young  growths. 
When  this  course  is  pursued  the  Lilies  will  flower  later,  and 
should,  when  strong  enough,  be  placed  on  slates  or  similar 
hard  material  in  a  position  open,  but  having  the  sun’s  rays 
broken,  and  be  brought  into  the  house  when  the  buds  are 
just  expanding.  This  mode  of  procedure  will  save  valuable 
greenhouse  space,  a^nd  extend  the  flowering  period. 

A  method  more  recently  adopted  by  gardeners  who  do  a 
lot  of  furnishing  is  to  grow  batches  of  the  different  Lilies 
in  open  ground  prepared  as  before  mentioned,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  expanding  carefully  lift  the  plants,  place  them 
in  suitable  sized  pots,  having  first  carefully  crocked  them 
and  covered  the  drainage  with  rough  cocoa-nut  fibre  or 
sphagnum,  bring  them  into  a  cool  shaded  place  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  use  them  for  the  conservatory,  corridor,  hall,, 
or  room  as  required.  When  they  have  gone  out  of  flower, 
place  them  back,  whence  they  will  suffer  scarcely  at  all  from 
the  move,  provided  they  get  sufficient  water  during  the 
process. 

This  is  a  space-saving  method,  and  one  which  may  per¬ 
haps  be  extended  to  other  subjects  with  a  similar  object  in 
view.  One  great  advantage  is  that  large  masses  can  be 
made  of  flowers  of  equal  ages,  creating  the  maximum  of 
effect.  Retarded  bulbs  should  not  be  hurried  too  much  at 
first,  but  should  be  started  in  gentle  warmth,  especially  at 
the  bottom.  Then,  when  ready,  afford  a  stove  temperature, 
with  as  much  light  as  possible,  during  the  winter  months. 
Neglect  of  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  retarded  bulbs  not 
maturing  their  flowers. — E.  Ladhams. 
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appearance  of  a  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  grande.  The 
plant  is  growing  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  carries  five  flower  spikes, 
with  an  aggregate  of  twenty-five  fine  blossoms.  In  this 
condition  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  Orchids,  and  worthy  of  all 
care,  but  nurserymen  who  get  hold  of  large  plants  are  very 
fond  of  cutting  them  up,  so  that  large  healthy  specimens  are 
usually  conspicuously  absent  from  collections. 

Oncldium  microchilum. 


Orchids  at 
Down  House. 


At  Down  House, 
Bristol,  no  pretence 
is  made  of  growing 
a  large  collection 
of  Orchids,  but 
what  are  grown 
are  really  well 
done.  In  a  stove, 
house,  where  a 
miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  plants 
are  cultivated, 
there  are  a  number 
of  very  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  Dendro- 
bium  -Phalienopsis, 
all  the  best  of  them 
being  grown  in 
hollow  pieces  of 
bone.  There  is  no 
question  about 
their  satisfactory 
condition,  for  not 
only  do  strong 
plants  increase  in 
vigour,  but  quite 
small  pieces  that 
have  only  been  in 
the  bones  for  a 


year  or  so  are 
throwing  up  re¬ 
markably  good 
growth. 

A  number  were  flowering  with  freedom,  nine  spikes  being 
counted  on  a  plant  in  a  small  receptacle  about  3  inches  across, 
the  varieties  being  very  fair.  One  very  delicate  rose-tinted 
form  had  flowers  of  fine  form  and  substance,  while  several  had 
the  deeply  tinted  crimson  lips  so  much  admired  in  this  species. 
In  the  same  house  some  fine  specimens  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
were  growing  in  baskets  made  of  cork,  with  bottoms  of  elm, 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  in  Orchid  culture. 
The  growths  are  very  fine  indeed,  and  after  a  good  ripening 
cannot  fail  to  flower  profusely. 

Those  who  think  a  lot  of  heat  necessary  for  Ccelogyne 
cristata  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  plants  grown  by  Mr. 
Curtis.  They  are  kept  in  cool  frames  and  allowed  liberal 
supplies  of  air  and  moisture.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  immense, 
and  the  plants  throughout  in  the  best  of  health.  Cypripedium 
insigne  is  grown  alongside  the  Ccelogynes,  and  is  equally 
satisfactory  ;  indeed  all  the  Orchids  are  in  capital  health,  and 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  grower. 


A  Fine  Odontoglossum. 


Calling  upon  Mr.  Lee,  the  energetic  gardener  at  Claremont, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  recently,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fine 


I  have  received  flowers  of  this  rather  uncommon  species  to 
name  from  Mr.  Price,  gardener  to  G.  White,  Esq.,  of  Cotham 
House.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  cultivation,  which  is  rather  a 
pity,  as  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  Orchids  are  scarce,  and  the 
blossoms  are  very  useful  for  buttonholes,  besides  making  a 
pretty  display  upon  the  plants.  The  leaves  and  bulbs  are 
pale  green,  the  former  thick  and  leathery,  and  the  spikes  are 
purplish-brown,  bearing  a  large  number  of  small  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  yellow  with  light  brown  spots, 
and  the  lip  is  very  small,  white  with  crimson  spots.  Mr. 
G.  lire  Skinner,  who  discovered  this  species  in  1838,  says  lie 
found  it  “growing  on  a  bare  rock,  with  a  quantity  of  dead 
grass  and  leaves  about  its  bulbs  and  its  roots,  woven  into  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks.  I  never  saw  it  except  in  such 

situations,  gene¬ 
rally  exposed,  and 
always  among 
rocks.”  This,  in  a 
way,  is  an  index  to 
the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  required 
under  cultivation, 
and  being  a  native 
of  Guatemala,  an 
intermediate  tem¬ 
perature  is  quite 
high  enough  for  it. 


Peristeria  elata 
(Holy  Ghost  Flower) 


T  ne  following 
short  note  may  be 
of  interest  to  the 
correspondent  who 
sent  a  bloom  to  be 
named. 

A  plant  of  the 
above  Orchid  is 
flowering  at  Bole- 
hall,  Tam  worth, 
under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Higginson.  It 
has  six  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  the 
number  upon  each 
spike  varies  from 
twelve  to  twenty- 
four.  The  owner 
(Rev.  McGregor)  is 
congratulated  in 
possessing  such  a 
tine  plant.  —  J. 
Udale. 


Maxillaria  tenuifolia. 

I  have  received  a  growth  and  flower  of  this  singular 
species  from  a  correspondent.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  showy 
plant,  but  very  interesting.  The  growths  occur  at  shoi 
distances  apart  upon  a  wiry  erect  rhizome,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  it  gets  out  of  reach  of  the  compost,  and  unless  lowered  in 
some  way  becomes  weaker  annually.  Large  old  specimen-, 
grown  in  baskets  become  almost  pendulous  in  habic  as  the 
rhizomes  lengthen  and  fall  over  of  their  own  weight,  and  in 
this  way  they  have  a  certain  beauty,  though  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view  they  would  be  failures. 

To  get  the  best  results  every  one  of  the  rhizomes  should 
have  the  chance  of  rooting  into  the  compost,  and  young 
specimens  formed  by  cutting  up  the  old  plants  will  always 
produce  the  largest  growths  and  flowers.  The  latter  are 
1  bright  red  with  yellow  markings,  and  most  peculiarly  scented, 
i  Their  odour  has  been  not  inaptly  likened  to  that  of  salt  butter. 
A  moist  atmosphere  and  intermediate  temperature  are  best  for 
it,  too  much  heat  causing  insect  attacks.  M.  tenuifolia  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and  was  sent  home  by  Hartweg  in  1837  to 
J  Chiswick,  where  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  two  years  later. 

I  — H.  R.  11. 


LIE  LI  A  PRIEST  AN  S  ALBA. 


Liselia  praestans  alba. 


Lrelia  pnestans  alba  (L.  pnestans  is  now  recognised  as  a 
variety  of  L.  pumila)  is  a  pretty  little  Orchid,  always  greatly 
admired.  It  is  in  flower  in  collections  at  the  present  period. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  broad,  pure  white,  the  base  of  the 
lip  also  being  white  and  finely  contrasted  with  the  rich 
crimson  upper  portion  of  the  same  appendage.  The  type  of 
L.  pumila  has  been  found  growing  upon  trees  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  or  more.  L.  prrestans,  which  we 
illustrate,  came  from  Santa  Catherina,  though  it  has  never 
become  so  well  known  to  growers  in  general  as  the  charmingly 
beautiful  L.  Dayana.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  variety 
of  L.  pumila,  thus — Lmlia  pumila  var.  Dayana.  Mr.  Wm.  Bull 
of  Chelsea  secured  the  variety  L.  pnestans  alba  in  midsummer, 
1888,  probably 
from  the  same 
locality. 
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Rose  Analysis. 

The  Rose  analysis  yearly  prepared  for  the  Journal  by 
Edward  Mawley,  Esq.,  an  lion,  secretary  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  will  appear  shortly.  A  very  great  amount  of  conscien¬ 
tious  labour  is  necessary  to  secure  such  an  analysis,  which  we 
trust  our  Rose-loving  friends  and  commercial  Rose  growers  wall 
oontinue  to  find  of  value  to  them. 

New  Curator  at  Kew, 

The  following  particulars  appear  in  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  July- 
September :  — “  The  First  Commissioner  has  filled  the  vacancy 
created  by  Mr.  Nicholson’s  retirement  [from  the  Curatorship  of 
the  Royal  Gardens]  by  the  appointment  of  the  Assistant  Curator, 
Mr.  William  Watson.  This  officer  entered  the  service  of  Kew 
in  1879  as  foreman.  In  1886  he  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Curator,  in  charge  of  the  indoor  cultivation ;  this,  as 
Curator,  he  will  still  retain.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean,  the  Assistant 
Curator  in  charge  of  the  Arboretum,  will  now  take  the  general 
charge  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  ligneous  collections.” 

Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  learn  with  much  surprise  and  the 
deepest  regret  of  the  untimely  decease,  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  12,  at  his  abode  in  Broxbourne,  Herts,  of  Mr.  Thoihas 
Rochford,  head  of  the  nursery  firm  there.  Mr.  Rochford  lias 
been  a  martyr  to  Bright’s  disease  especially,  though  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  other  ills  eventually  closed  his  career.  He  dies  at  the 
age  of  about  fifty-four  years,  though  we  have  been  unable  to 
ascertain  this  fact  definitely.  Early  in  life  he  started  in  business 
as  a  market  gardener  in  his  father’s  nursery  and  garden  at  Page 
Green,  Tottenham,  London,  N.  Then  he  removed  to  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne,  which,  at  present,  have  an  area  of 
some  forty  acres  of  glass  houses.  The  quantities  of  flowers, 
Grapes,  and  forced  produce  annually  sent  out  from  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries  is  astounding,  and  the  influence  of  the  Rochfords 
in  market  gardening  circles  permeates  all  over  our  own  kingdom 
and  to  America.  The  late  gentleman  was  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Orphan  Fund  for  many  years.  Mr.  Rochford’s  business 
will  be  managed  by  his  grown-up  sons. 

The  London  Parks. 

Following  their  usual  custom  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
season,  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council  have 
arranged  for  distribution  of  superfluous  plants  to  be  made  as 
follows : — Finsbury  Park,  at  the  Propagating  Yard,  near  the 
Manor  House  entrance  gate,  on  October  23  ;  Kennington  Park,  at 
the  field  adjoining  the  Night  Walk,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
band  stand,  on  October  18 ;  Southwark,  at  the  Store  Yard,  near 
the  Lodge  entrance  gate,  on  October  22;  Myatt’s  Fields,  in  the 
Store  Yard,  close  to  the  Cormont  Road  entrance,  on  October  16 ; 
Dulwich  Park,  at  the  Store  Yard,  close  to  the  Dulwich  College 
entrance  to  the  Park,  on  October  16 ;  Ravenscourt  Park,  at  the 
Store  Yard  at  the  back  of  the  refreshment  pavilion,  near  the 
Paddinswick  Road  entrance,  on  October  18 ;  Victoria  Park,  at 
the  Store  Yard,  adjoining  the  App roach  Road  entrance,  on 
October  16 ;  Deptford  Park,  at  the  Store  Yard,  close  to  the  new 
children’s  gymnasium,  on  October  16;  Victoria  Embankment 
Gardens,  at  the  Villiers  Street  Section,  on  October  24 ;  Peckham 
Rye,  at  the  Store  Yard,  near  Forest  Hill  Road,  on  October  16; 
Sydenham  Wells  Park,  at  the  Store  Yard,  on  October  15;  Brock- 
well  Park,  at  the  Tard,  near  the  Old  Garden,  on  October  16; 
Royal  Victoria  Gardens,  North  Woolwich,  at  the  Frame-ground, 
near  the  Lodge,  October  22 ;  Waterlow  Park,  at  the  Conservatory 
near  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat  entrance,  on  October  24;  Battersea 
Park,  at  the  Yard,  near  the  West  Gate  entrance,  Albert  Road,  on 
October  24.  The  dates  of  the  opening  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Shows  in  the  various  parks  are  as  follows : — Ravenscourt  Park, 
October  24 ;  Battersea  Park,  12 ;  Southwark  Park,  12 ;  Finsbury 
Park,  12;  Brockwell  Park,  16;  Waterlow  Park,  19;  Victoria 
Park,  12. 


Mr.  George  Munro,  V.M.H. 

It  will  be  pleasant  news  to  Mr.  Munro’s  many  friends  to  learn 
that  he  is  now  convalescent  after  his  recent  severe  illness. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  above  society  will  be  held, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  Club  Room 
at  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  29, 
at  three  p.m.  Business:  Next  Year’s  Exhibition. — J.  F. 
Hudson,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Black,  Smeaton  Gardens,  N.B. 

Quite  a  pleasant  function  marked  the  proceedings  at  the 
flower  show  held  lately  at  Tyninghame,  East  Lothian.  One  of 
the  judges  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  Black,  Smeaton  Gardens, 
Prestonkirk,  had  acted  as  judge  for  the  fortieth  time,  and  in 
order  to  show  in  a  little  way  how  much  his  services  had  been 
appreciated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mark  so  rare  an  event,  the 
members  presented  Mr.  Black  with  a  time-piece.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton.  This  humble  flower 
show,  which  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  spreading  a  love 
of  gardening  among  the  class  for  whom  it  exists,  has  had  an 
uninterrupted  period  of  prosperity  during  the  fifty  odd  years  of 
its  existence,  having  been  instituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Lees.  Prizes  are  also  given  annually  for  flower  gardens. 

Fruit-bottling  Appliances. 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  Kniglitrider  Street,  Maidstone,  again 
staged  their  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  bottling  appliances  at  the 
fruit  show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  October  10,  11,  and  12. 
With  these  appliances  many  tons  of  fruit  have  been  preserved 
this  year  already.  We  annually  import  enormous  quantities  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  this  year 
show  that  92J  million  pounds  weight  was  last  year  brought  from 
abroad  into  these  islands.  We  are  pleased  to  learnthattheMessrs. 
Lee  and  Co.  are  open  to  make  arrangements  with  county  and 
parish  councils,  horticultural,  agricultural,  gardening,  and  other 
societies  for  practical  demonstrations  and  lectures  in  the  bottling 
of  fresh  fruit,  milk,  &c.  The  firm  use  patent  air-tight  bottles, 
and  preserve,  amongst  fruits,  Plums,  Cherries,  Gooseberries,. 
Pears,  Apples,  Currants,  Prunes,  Damsons,  &c.  One  can  thus 
have  a  full  store  of  delicious  fresh  fruits,  for  dessert  or  cooking, 
all  the  year  round. 

The  Fruiterers’  Company  and  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  Lord  Mayor  entertained  the  Court  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Fruiterers  at  a  banquet  on  Tuesday  last,  after  the 
time-honoured  presentation  of  fruits.  According  to  ancient 
custom,  the  company  annually  presents  specimens  of  English- 
grown  fruit  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  time  being.  The  custom 
has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Meter  wast 
formerly  entitled  to  receive  a  sample  from  every  load  of  fruit 
coming  into  the  City,  which  practice  was  the  occasion  of  so  much 
controversy  between  the  collector  and  the  persons  bringing  in  the 
fruit  that  the  company  stepped  in  and  arranged  that  a  present 
should  be  made  to  the  Lord  Mayor  annually.  In  return  the 
Lord  Mayor,  at  his  convenience,  gives  this  banquet,  or,  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Entertainment  Book  at  the  Mansion  House, 
“  Loving  Cup  or  State  Dinner.” 

The  Changing  Seasons. 

The  signs  of  the  season  are  marked  in  no  uncertain  way  by 
the  sudden  transformation  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  of  the  parks. 
Three  days  ago  the  sub-tropical  gardens  in  Battersea  Park  were 
beautiful  with  Plumbago,  Fuchsia,  Eucalyptus,  the  giant 
Paulownias  and  towering  Ferns.  To-day  there  are  holes  where 
the  Ferns  grew.  The  huge  pots  have  been  rolled  off  on  rollers 
on  to  the  flat  waggon  prepared  for  them.  The  Paulownias,  which, 
have  grown  12ft  from  the  ground  since  March,  are  to  be  cut 
down  level ;  the  beautiful  Ailanthus — grown  not  as  trees  but  as 
standards — are  having  their  one  great  shoot  clipped  off  short. 
The  grass  is  trampled,  and  the  gravel  thick  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Aspens  and  Evergreen  Oaks,  tom  by  the  gale.  Official  autumn 
has  begun,  and  in  a  week  or  two  the  autumn  substitutes  will 
once  more  make  the  trampled  lawns  and  desolated  beds  look 
respectable,  if  not  gorgeous.  As  a  final  blow  to  the  summer,  the 
bowling  green  is  now  forbidden  to  its  elderly  votaries. 
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R.H.S.  Fixtures,  1902  (as  Provisionally  Fixed). 

January  14,  28;  February  11,  25;  March  11,  25;  'April  8,  22; 
May  6,  20 ;  Temple,  28,  29,  30.  June  10,  25 :  26.  Holland  House. 
July  8,  22;  August  5,  19;  September  2,  23;  18,  19,  20,  Crystal 
Palace.  October  7,  21 ;  November  4,  18  ;  December  9. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. 

A  lecture  has  been  arranged  for  November  2,  to  be  given  at 
this  college  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sieveking,  on  “  The  History  and 
Literature  of  Gardens.”  This  will  be  illustrated  by  slides,  and 
will  be  delivered  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five  o’clock  p.m. 
The  Chrysanthemums  are  then  expected  to  be  at  their  best. 

Our  Plum  Illustration. 

We  last  week  gave,  on  page  343,  an  illustration  of  Plum  Reine 
Claude  du  Comte  Hathem.  The  text  was  placed  on  page  340, 
under  the  title,  “  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Atthems.”  This  title 
was  altered  to  that  of  the  inscription  given  beneath  the  illustra¬ 
tion,  but  the  corrected  proofs  were  over-laid  and  never  reached 
the  printers.  The  name  best  to  be  adopted  is  the  one  first  given 
in  this  note.  We  thank  the  “Horticultural  Advertiser”  for 
referring  to  our  handiwork. 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  “Mutual.” 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  in  the 
Council  Room,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
on  Monday  evening,  October  14.  So  poorly  attended  was  the 
meeting  that  it  was  decided  to  call  an  impromptu  gathering 
immediately  after  Mr.  Massee’s  lecture,  which  will  take  place 
to-night  (Thursday,  October  17).  The  business  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  secretary  and  committee ;  a  spring  syllabus  will 
alone  be  required,  as  Mr.  Massee’s  lectures  on  Fungi  and  Diseases 
run  on  till  Christmas.  Gardeners  in  and  around  Chiswick  should 
take  the  use  of  these  lectures. 

Kew  “Mutual.” 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  session,  excepting  last  week’s 
general  gathering,  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  by  the  new 
Curator,  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  delivered  a  most  instructive 
lecture  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  his  subject  being 
“  The  Books  of  the  Library.”  As  the  members,  about  forty-five 
all  told,  were  taken  within  the  library,  Mr.  Watson  was  thus 
enabled  to  point  out  and  pass  round  some  of  the  works  chosen  for 
notice.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  this  Kew  bibliotheque  once 
formed  an  apartment  used  by  Royal  personages.  For  the 
richness  and  extent  of  the  collection  a  large  share  of  honour  was 
due  to  Miss  Marianne  North,  the  sale  of  whose  picture-gallery 
•catalogue  had  furnished  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  this 
the  Director  used  for  the  buying  of  books.  Loudon’s  works 
received  particular  attention;  and  Mr.  John  Aiton  (“old  Jock 
Aiton  ”)  was  not  forgotten.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
pleasant  and  exceedingly  valuable  discourse,  Mr.  Williqm 
Dallimore  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  a  few  notes  from  any  Kewite  who  attends  the 
“  Mutual,”  on  papers  that  are  of  outstanding  interest  and  use¬ 
fulness. 

Leek  Show  at  Innerleithen  N.B. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  vegetables,  honey,  &c.,  in  connection 
with  the  Innerleithen  and  Traquair  Leek  Society  was  held  in  the 
Volunteer  Drill  Hall,  Innerleithen,  on  Saturday.  Although 
the  exhibits  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  former  years,  the  quality 
was  exceptionally  good.  There  was  a  very  fine  show  of  Leeks, 
and  the  competition  for  the  premier  prize  was  keenly  contested. 
The  coveted  teapot  was  carried  off  by  Bailie  Brydon. 
Glenormiston  exhibitors  still  hold  the  place  of  honour  for  Potato 
growing.  There  was  a  splendid  display  of  honey,  and  the  first 
prizes  were  won  by  J.  Smith,  Walkerburn ;  James  Tait, 
Glenormiston ;  and  James  Fairbairn,  The  Glen.  The  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  competition  for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables, 
and  the  various  exhibits  commanded  the  attention  of  the  visitors. 
Mr.  James  Clark,  Glenormiston,  carried  off  first  honours  with  a 
collection  of  special  merit,  his  stand  being  very  nicely  arranged 
and  was  greatly  admired.  The  show  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Pirn  House,  and  was  well  attended  during  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  J.  G.  Anderson, 
Kailzie;  James  Spalding,  Peebles;  A.  Dickson,  Glenormiston;  J. 
Boyd  and  Moffat,  Walkerburn,  and  Mr.  James  Lennie,  Inner¬ 
leithen. 


Great  Parisian  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  yearly  held  in  the  French 
capital  has  been  definitely  fixed  for  November  6  to  10,  in  the 
Grand  Palais  des  Champs  Elysees. 

Sympathy  Gratefully  Appreciated. 

Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton  and  other  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  finding  it  impossible  to  answer 
individually  the  many  hundreds  of  letters  they  received  from 
all* parts  of  the  country,  desire  to  express  their  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  sympathy  with  them  evinced  in  their  recent  bereave¬ 
ment. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Mons,  Belgium,  1902 

This  exhibition  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  agri¬ 
culturists,  horticulturists,  and  botanists.  It  includes  meetings 
of  various  bodies,  who  address  themselves  specially  to  their  own 
particular  phases  in  the  researches  on  vegetable  physiology,  or 
the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Market  gardening,  as 
well  as  high-class  gardening,  fruit  culture  and  vegetable  forcing, 
the  production  of  fruits  for,  and  the  making  of,  wanes  (cider), 
are  some  of  the  principal  subjects  that  will,  in  conference,  be 
discussed.  For  the  programme  address  communications  to 
M.  Albert  Mahieu,  secretary,  Erquennes,  by  Dour,  Belgium. 

The  Widening  of  Piccadilly. 

The  subject  of  the  widening  of  the  above  great  West-London 
thoroughfare  was  before  the  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
last.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Akers-Douglas  provides  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  minimum  strip  of  the  Green  Park,  and  for  the 
destruction  of  a  minimum  number  of  trees.  Eight  Lime  trees 
and  little  more  than  half  an  acre  of  the  park  constitute  the  sum 
total  of  the  damage.  This  plan  is  an  instalment  of  a  larger  and 
more  ambitious  scheme,  which  contemplates  the  construction  of 
a  series  of  broad  thoroughfares  from  Holland  House  to  Piccadilly 
Circus.  The  cost  of  the  present  improvement  will  be  defrayed  by 
£30,000. 

French  Exhibitions  Announced. 

Fontenay-le-Cointe  (Vendee),  November  9  and  10:  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

Tours,  November  9-14 :  Chrysanthemums  and  fruits. 

Angouleme,  November  7-10  :  Chrysanthemums. 

Montpellier,  October  31-November  3  :  General  Exhibition. 

Paris,  November  6-10 :  Great  autumn  exhibition. 

Lyon,  November  23-25  :  Conference  to  consider  the  utilisation 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  practical  essays. 

Douai  (North),  November  3  and  4 :  Chrysanthemums. 

Amiens,  November  8-11  :  Chrysanthemums,  flowers,  and 
vegetables. 

Grenoble,  October  25-27  :  Chrysanthemums. 

Montmorency  (Seine),  October  20:  Conference  on  fruits,  &c. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society — height 
above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direotion  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

•  S 

cd 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1901. 

October. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

t 

Highest.  | 

1  Lowest.  ! 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...  6 

W.S.W. 

50-6 

49-8 

62-6 

44’5 

0T7 

54T 

57  2 

57-4 

38-7 

Monday  ...  7 

W.N.W. 

48’7 

43-8 

54-1 

40-5 

— 

52-2 

56-5 

57-2 

34*6 

Tuesday...  8 

W.S.W. 

48-0 

45’8 

59-6 

41-5 

0-04 

51T 

55'5 

57-0 

35’3 

Wed’sday  9 

W.N.W. 

453 

43-9 

59-3 

48-0 

— 

53  5 

55  *z 

57-0 

47-0 

Thursday  10 

S.S.W. 

45-9 

44-9 

58-4 

38-3 

— 

52-3 

552 

56-7 

31 '5 

Friday  ...11 

N.W. 

52-8 

51-7 

55-1 

43.2 

— 

5*5*1 

55-0 

56 ’4 

*55*6 

Saturday  12 

N.E. 

51-9 

50-8 

59-7 

46-3 

53-0 

55-0 

56-2 

39‘5 

Total 

Means  ... 

49-0 

47-2 

58-4 

43-2 

021 

52-8 

55*7 

568 

37-5 

A  severe  gale  raged  all  day  on  the  6th,  since  which  the  weather  has 
been  calm,  dull  and  misty. 
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A  Preventive  for  Celery  Maggot. 


Having  suffered  badly  last  season  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Celery  fly,  I  have  this  season  tried  the  effect  of  spraying  the 
foliage  several  times  with  salt  water,  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of 
salt  to  1  gallon  of  water,  and  the  result  has  been  the  leaves  have 
been  almost  completely  free  from  the  pests. — Hantshire. 

- - 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Dahlia  is  the  queen  of  autumn 
flowers.  If  that  is  correct  the  Chrysanthemum  is  certainly  a 
princess  among  them.  [The  Chrysanthemum  is  more  generally 
recognised  as  the  “  Autumn  Queen.” — Ed.]  I  recently  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  a  show  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Tamworth,  where  there  was  a  splendid 
display  of  them.  The  exhibits  were  sent  from  London,  Leicester, 
Derby,  Loughborough,  Redhill  (Surrey),  Lewisham,  and  the 
district  of  Tamworth,  the  principal  exhibitors  being  Messrs. 
William  Sydenham,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  D.  B.  Crane, 
Nadin,  Bradshaw,  Pemberton,  Scattergood,  Earp,  and  Prince. 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham  inaugurated  the  exhibition,  and  achieved 
complete  success.  I  subsequently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
and  noting  the  beautiful  varieties  in  full  flower  in  the  very 
extensive  collection  grown  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  aided  by  his 
pleasant  manager,  Mr.  Allison. 

As  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums  have  come  to  stay  with 
us,  probably  a  few  names  of  the  best  varieties  I  saw  in  Mr. 
Sydenham’s  nursery  may  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  who  intend  to  cultivate  this  easily  grown  and  useful, 
as  well  as  beautiful,  flower. 

Pompons. 


Name. 

Colour. 

Hein  Jit. 

Blanche  Colomb 

.  Creamy  white... 

... 

2 

feet 

Flora  . 

.  Golden  yellow 

2 

y  y 

Madame  E.  Lefort  ... 

.  Terra-cotta 

2± 

y  y 

Madame  Jollivart  ... 

.  AVhite . 

... 

14 

y  y 

Madame  Leoni  Lassala 

.  Creamy  white... 

24 

y  y 

Mrs.  E.  Stacy . 

.  Yellow . 

1± 

y  y 

Mr.  Selly  . 

.  Pink  . 

14 

yy 

Little  Bob  . 

.  Crimson  brown 

2 

y  y 

Toreador  . 

.  Orange  red 

... 

2 

y  y 

Large 

Name. 

Flowering  or  Decorative. 

Colour. 

Height. 

Bronze  Prince 

.  Old  gold 

3 

feet 

Crimson  Marie  Masse 

.  Crimson  bronze 

... 

3 

y  j 

Eugfene  Ferez . 

.  Crimson 

3 

y  y 

Eva  Williams . 

.  Terra-cotta 

2i 

y  y 

George  Wermig 

.  Yellow . 

2± 

y ' 

Harvest  Home 

.  Red  . 

3 

?  y 

Lady  Fitzwygram  ... 

.  White . 

2± 

yy 

Madame  C.  Desgrange 

.  White . 

2i 

j  y 

Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Cariel  ...  Terra-cotta 

2 

y  y 

Madame  Marie  Massd 

.  Lilac  mauve  ... 

3 

y  y 

Market  White 

.  White . 

2± 

y  y 

Mdlle.  Guindudeau ... 

.  Deep  pink 

3 

y  y 

Mrs.  Squire  . 

.  AVhite . 

2* 

y  y 

Queen  of  the  Earlies 

.  AVhite . 

3 

y  y 

Ralph  Curtis . 

.  Creamy  white... 

3 

y  y 

White  Grunnerwald 

.  White . 

... 

3 

y  y 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  cream  of  the 

early 

flowering 

varieties;  other  good  varieties  are  later. — James  Udale. 


Notes  on  Early  Dessert  Apples. 

The  warm  sandy  soil  on  the  reclaimed  land  here  suits  Apples 
well.  The  phosphates  it  contains,  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine  received,  add  materially  to  the  development  of  ripened 
wood  and  highly  coloured  fruit.  The  early  Apples  especially 
come  to  the  highest  perfection.  Beauty  of  Bath  is  a  strong 
grower,  rather  spreading,  and  is  a  shy  bearer  in  a  young  state. 
Fruit  small,  but  very  highly  coloured  and  attractive;  flavour 
third-rate.  August. 

Lady  Sudeley  as  a  pyramidal  tree  is  a  good  grower,  and  fruits 
early.  These  are  large,  highly  coloured,  and  attractive,  that 
sell  well.  They  form  quite  a  picture  on  the  tree,  and  are  of  fairly 
good  flavour.  August. 

Irish  Peach  is  a  fairly  good  grower,  but  shy  bearer.  Fruit 
small,  and  not  so  attractive  as  the  two  preceding  varieties ;  only 
slightly  streaked;  flavour  good.  At  local  shows  thr  variety 


generally  takes  first,  with  Lady  Sudeley,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Morland,  or  Beauty  of  Bath  coming  next. 

Morland  is  a  local  Apple,  largely  grown  in  cottage  gardens, 
coming  in  at  harvest  time,  and  is  very  good  when  picked  from 
the  tree.  It  is  of  medium  size,  greenish  yellow,  and  slightly 
streaked. 

Worcester  Pearmain  is  a  well-known  market  variety,  and  does 
well.  It  matures  early,  and  is  very  prolific.  The  fruit  is  bright 
red,  and  of  good  size,  juicy,  and  of  very  fair  flavour.  End  of 
August. 

Devonshire  Quarrenden  is  a  very  popular  South  of  England 
variety.  As  a  tree  it  is  a  good  grower,  and  very  prolific.  Fruit 
dark  red,  very  firm  flesh,  and  of  good  flavour.  August  and 
September. 

The  reputation  of  this  highly  flavoured  American  dessert 
Apple,  Washington,  reached  me,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  it. 
As  a  pyramid  on  this  warm  soil  the  tree  did  not  make  much 
growth.  It  is  now  about  3ft  high,  with  about  six  branches,  and. 
these  have  borne  about  three  dozen  beautiful  fruit  this  year, 
in  colour  resembling  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  ;  but  the  fruits  are 
of  firm,  solid  flesh.  The  two  previous  years  I  secured  a  few.  The 
flavour  is  delicious  ;  in  fact,  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  an 
Apple,  and  if  it  will  stand  our  ordinary  climate  it  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  dessert  fruits.  Its  season  is  September 
and  October. — 0.  Orchard,  F.R.H.S.,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight. 


A  Yisit  to  Osborne. 

Nothing  affords  me  greater  pleasure,  living  as  I  do  near  town, 
than  to  run  into  the  country.  An  excursion  ticket  recently  took 
me  to  Cowes,  then  crossing  over  the  floating  bridge,  I  wended 
my  way  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Osborne.  At  the  entrance  gates 
I  found  Mr  .Nobbs,  the  able  gardener,  who  has  had  charge  of 
the  gardens  some  nine  years.  From  the  main  entrance  there  is 
a  lovely  drive  about  one  mile  in  length,  which  brings  you  to 
the  palace,  where,  at  the  front  entrance,  are  five  specimen 
Cedars.  We  soon  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  fine  walled-in 
kitchen  gardens.  The  wall  fruit  has  been  plentiful,  though 
Apples  and  Pears  were  scarce.  Walking  through  the  stove 
house  some  grand  and  well-coloured  Codiseums  were  observed. 
Palms  from  2ft  to  8ft  were  also  in  good  condition.  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  is  specially  well  grown,  and  Orchids  were  all  in  good 
condition. 

Coming  now  to  the  long  lean-to  house  of  Chrysanthemums, 
about  400  are  grown  on  the  single  bud  system.  The  plants  that 
were  struck  in  April  are  about  2ft  6in  high,  and  promise  to 
furnish  good  blooms.  The  foliage  is  stout,  and  clothes  the  stems 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pots;  the  buds  are  all  well  timed.  I 
noticed  the  Japanese  Australie,  M.  L.  Renny,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Countess  of  Ellesmere, 
Lionel  Humphrey,  Nellie  Pockett,  Swanley  Giant,  Oceana,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Miss  A.  Byron,  E.  Molyneux,  Edith  Tabor,  W.  H.  Lees, 
Mrs.  Darby,  Mme.  Von  Andre,  Baden  Powell,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Mileliam,  and  in  the  best  possible  state.  Good  culture  has  left 
its  mark,  and  I  hope  to  see  Mr.  Nobbs  come  to  the  front  at 
Southampton  and  other  great  shows.  Great  credit  is  due  to  him 
for  the  state  the  gardens  now  appear  in.— Balham. 


Acacia  alata. 

This  pretty  Leguminous  plant  is  in  flower  at  the  present 
period,  carrying  upon  its  winged  and  tortuous  green  stems  the 
golden  yellow,  solitary  heads  of  flowers  which  prove  so  very 
attractive.  The  broad  wdngs  of  the  stems  are  distinctly 
characteristic.  As  a  plant  it  grows  with  gratifying  vigour  when 
placed  in  a  peat  and  loam  compost,  which  must  also  be  open,  free, 
and  friable.  The  species  is  probably  better  known  under  the 
name  A.  platyptera,  but  “alata,”  i.e.,  “winged,”  is  the  name 
adopted  by  the  “  Index  Kewensis.”  It  grows  in  bushy  form, 
attaining  a  height  of  2ft,  or  a  little  over.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Swan  River  region  of  Western  Australia,  to  wdiich 
continent  the  Acacias  belong,  in  the  year  1840.  As  a  greenhouse 
plant  it  might  be  far  more  liberally  cultivated,  for,  as  we  say,  it 
is  both  very  distinctive  and  beautiful,  besides  yielding  flowers  at 
a  most  timely  season. 

- - ■ 

A  Fungus  Foray. 

The  glades  and  copses  of  Epping  Forest  were  invaded  on 
Saturday  by  naturalists  in  search  of  fungus  in  all  its  varieties,  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  discovering  170.  The  Essex  Field  Club, 
with  a  contingent  of  the  Selborne  Society  and  friends  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  raided  the  Forest  near  High  Beech,  and  in 
the  evening  gathered  the  spoil  together  on  many  tables.  Many 
of  the  species  had  not  been  found  in  the  Forest  before,  although 
the  Essex  Club  has  been  searching  for  twenty-one  years.  Dr. 
Cooke,  a  veteran  expert,  Mr.  Massee,  of  Kew,  and  Professor 
Marshall  Ward,  of  Cambridge,  discoursed  on  fungi,  Professor 
Ward  describing  the  methods  adopted  to  cultivate  fungi  in  the 
Cambridge  University  laboratory. 
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Ashton  Court,  Bristol. 


To  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  Ashton  Court  has  long  since  become  a 
familiar  name  through  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  owner,  Sir  J.  H. 
Greville  Smythe.  Bart.,  allowing  all  and  everyone  who  cared  to 
journey  thither  on  days  set  apart  during  the  summer  months  to 
inspect  the  extensive  and  well  kept  gardens,  and  which  has  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  so  many  years.  My  recent  visit  was  the  first  paid 
during  an  interval  of  some  twenty  years.  Then  Mr.  Austin  was  the 
superintendent,  and  his  reputation,  acquired  largely  by  his  success  as 
an  exhibitor  of  high-class  fruit  and  vegetables,  remains  still  quite 
fresh  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  knew  him 
either  intimately  or  by 
name  only.  Many  changes 
have  been  experienced 
since  that  time,  but  the 
reputation  of  these 
gardens,  then  so  loudly 
praised,  are  not  one  whit 
the  less  praiseworthy 
now.  Mr.  Noble,  Sir 
Greville’s  present  gar¬ 
dener,  has,  during  the 
several  years’  charge, 
earned  for  himself  the 
good-will  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  been 
brought  into  contact,  and 
the  publicity  generously 
allowed  by  the  owner 
naturally  brings  the 
gardens  and  their  super¬ 
intendent  into  touch  with 
persons  of  all  ranks  and 
creeds.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  many  hun¬ 
dreds  pay  an  annual  visit 
of  inspection,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  charitable 
institutions,  gardening 
and  otherwise,  benefit 
thereby. 

The  Court  is  of  palatial 
proportions,  and  its 
dignity  is  added  to  by 
the  vast  extent  of  park¬ 
land  in  which  it  stands, 
together  with  the  wealth 
of  timber  and  ornamental 
trees,  its  fine  command¬ 
ing  position,  and  exten¬ 
sive  landscape  views  and 
lawns.  The  entrance 
lodges,  too,  are  not  of 
the  primitive  order,  but 
are  commodious  and  well 
appointed,  provided  even 
with  hydraulic  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  gates,  and 
automatic  bell  signals 
given  by  approaching 
vehicles  passing  over 
road  plates. 

The  acreage  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  is  some¬ 
what  considerable,  and 
are  made  to  appear  much 
more  so  by  reason  of  the 
undulating  nature  of  the 
park-land  with  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

There  is  also  an  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  glass  struc¬ 
tures  for  the  growth  of 
decorative  plants  for  the 
house,  as  well  as  Grapes 
and  other  fruits,  a  lofty 
conservatory  attached  to 
the  Court  being  kept  gay  with  permanent  and  pot-grown  plants.  The 
winter  garden,  a  creation  of  recent  years,  out  of  what  was  once  an 
open  court-yard,  is  an  elaborate  apartment  much  used  for  reception 
and  other  purposes.  This  has  some  extremely  handsome  Palms 
planted  in  prepared  beds,  which,  with  groups  of  other  plants 
artistically  arranged,  convey  quite  a  tropical  aspect. 

The  main  garden  entrance  opens  into  this  fine  apartment,  which 
makes  it  secluded  and  private,  because  unseen  from  outside.  In  the 
main  range  of  glass  here,  a  commodious  stove-house  contains  great 


quantities  of  beautifully  coloured  and  well  grown  Codiseums,  which 
are  largely  drawn  upon  for  winter  furnishing.  Calanthes  and 
Ccelogynes,  too,  are  grown  in  quantity  for  cutting,  as  are  other  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Cool  house  Orchids  "and  Ferns  fill  a  long 
lean-to  house  having  a  north  aspect. 

Flower  gardening  is  the  feature  here  ;  the  great  extent  of  beds  "to 
be  filled  requires  many  thousands  of  plants  in  their  endless  variety. 
Cai’pet  bedding,  so  much  in  fashion  twenty  years  since,  has  lost  some 
of  its  charm  and  necessity  of  that  period.  Lady  Smythe  preferring 
floral  rather  than  picture  effects  in  foliage.  Begonias  and  flowering 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  largely  employed  with  telling  effect,  great 
beds  filled  with  masses  of  selected  colours  being  very  fine.  With 
such  a  vast  open  tract  of  park  and  tree  land  in  the  near  and  distant 

landscape,  this  wealth  of 
flower  finds  ample  atone¬ 
ment,  and  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  overdone. 
Carpet  bedding,  it  must 
be  said,  is  not  entirely 
superseded  by  the  freer 
style  of  planting,  but 
instead  of  occupying  the 
most  conspicuous  posi¬ 
tions  it  is  relegated  to 
the  outer  boundaries  of 
the  garden,  where  it 
seems  very  agreeable  and 
well  placed.  Subtropical 
bedding  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  adopted  by 
reason  of  the  violence  of 
the  summer  gales,  which 
strip  the  leaves  of 
Cannas,  Ricinus,  and 
plants  of  a  like  nature 
into  shreds.  With 
sufficient  shelter  to  allow 
of  this  style  of  summer 
bedding  a  splendid  tro¬ 
pical  aspect  might  be 
imparted,  the  nature  of 
the  surroundings  being 
so  well  fitted.  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Roses,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs 
are  being  planted  in  bold 
groups  about  the  grounds, 
which  in  their  season 
must  have  a  telling  effect 
viewed  from  the  higher 
ground. 

Separate  staffs  of  men, 
with  a  responsible  fore¬ 
man,  control  the  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens,  and 
are  situated  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  one  from  the  other. 
Fruit  and  vegetables  have 
a  considerable  area  set 
apart  to  meet  the  large 
demand,  and  the  glass 
department  is  of  like 
proportion.  Fruit  out¬ 
doors  is  grown  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  and 
Mr.  Noble,  though  re¬ 
spectful  to  veterans  of 
the  past,  displays  a 
marked  appreciation  for 
young  trees  in  order  to 
secure  fine  fruit  of  the 
best  quality  and  variety. 
One  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect,  quite  400  yai’ds  in 
length,  was  filled  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
and  while  some  of  these 
have  the  protection  in 
spring  of  overhead 
copings  and  nets,  there 
(See  page  352.)  are  others  that  go  un¬ 

protected.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  one  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two,  the  health  of 
the  trees  and  extent  of  the  crops  being  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  Plum  walls  are  fast  becoming  filled  with  young,  well  trained, 
and  fruitful  trees,  and  the  sample  all  of  high  standard  quality.  Pears, 
too,  were  equally  satisfactory,  both  on  walls  and  in  bush  form.  To 
give  a  comprehensive  list  of  kinds  planted  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  it  being  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the  most  popular  and  best 
are  represented,  and  not  in  solitary  numbers. 

The  walled  garden  has  the  paths  bordered  with  large  specimens, 
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capable  of  carrying  great  quantities  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  an  outer 
garden  devoted  to  vegetables  is  closely  intersected  with  lines  of  sturdy 
specimens  of  bush  Apples.  Quite  an  exhaustive  selection  of  these 
have  been  planted  by  Mr.  Noble,  in  many  instances  these  have 
replaced  trees  that  from  age  and  other  causes  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable.  Tt  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  annual  output  from 
these  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  hence,  especially  as  Mr.  Noble 
carefully  attends  to  those  in  winter  time  which  are  predisposed  to 
leaf  growth  rather  than  fruit  production,  and  maintains  a  reserve 
store  from  which  to  draw  upon  in  the  case  of  any  that  are  not  of  the 
desired  standard  and  are  rejected.  Bush  fruits  flourish  only,  as  might 
be  expected.  Raspberries  had  wonderful  canes,  and  this  high  state  is 
maintained  by  periodic  removals  to  fresh  soil.  Strawberries  give 
excellent  crops  in  their  season,  and  forced  stock  occupying  pots  were 
remarkable  for  their  vigo\ir  of  foliage.  The  red  soil  of  these  gardens 
would  seem  unusually  rich  in  fruit-productive  elements,  the  only  crop 
that  seemed  to  languish  being  Morello  Cherries.  These  are  having 
attention  paid  them,  and  it  is  anticipated  will  rise  to  the  same 
position  as  all  other  occupants  of  this  fertile  garden. 

The  glass  department,  like  the  outer  garden,  is  extensive,  and 
give  of  their  fulness  for  each  season.  Here  fruit  preponderate, 
though  flowers  of  some  kinds  find  a  home.  Grapes  occupy  several 
large  structures,  the  earliest,  which  were  formerly  obtained  from  pot 
Vines,  now  being  grown  from  permanent  rods  in  a  smaller  house. 
Muscats,  which  are  a  favourite  Grape,  are  being  extended  largely. 
Hamburghs.  too.  are  grown  in  quantity  for  the  summer  months. 
Later  sorts  include  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Appley  Towers,  Lady 
Downes,  and  Gros  Colman.  and  of  these  there  were  a  good  supply  of 
well  advanced  and  finished  bunches.  The  principal  range  of  vineries 
are  large  roomy  structures,  capable  of  giving  a  large  yield,  and  they, 
being  comparatively  young,  will  improve  with  age.  A  long  range  of 
Peach  houses  are  furnished  on  the  cross-trellis  system  of  planting, 
but  the  width  do  not  permit  of  this  principle  being  carried  out  to 
perfection.  However,  the  best  is  made  of  it  by  root  curtailment,  and 
good  crops  of  fine  fruit  realised.  Nectarines  were  unusually  bright 
coloured,  both  in  these  houses  and  on  the  open  walls,  showing  clearly 
that  the  natural  soil  suited  them  well.  Pines  were  formerly  grown 
to  great  perfection,  but,  as  in  many  other  gardens  nowadays,  their 
culture  has  been  given  up,  and  their  places  taken  up  by  Melons, 
Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  and  additional  space  devoted  to  decorative 
plants. 

Tomatoes  are  grown  somewhat  extensively  outside,  and  the  crops 
were  abnormally  heavy.  Melons  having  firm  skins,  such  as  Gunton 
Scarlet  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  are  those  which  find  most  favour, 
because  of  the  long  journeys — 750  miles — they  have  to  travel,  when 
the  family  remove  to  Scotland.  There  are  extensive  ranges  of  pits 
for  the  forced  growth  of  spring  fruit  and  vegetables  and  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  bedding  plants,  which  is  a  large  item  to  deal  with.  Vegetables 
and  border  flowers  show  that  in  Mr.  Noble  they  have  a  master  hand, 
fully  alive  to  their  importance,  and  the  necessity  of  an  inexhaustible 
supply,  and  the  neatness  and  good  order  everywhere  prevailing  was 
not  one  of  the  least  striking  features  of  this  princely  domain.  Due 
recognition  is  paid  by  a  generous  employer  to  one  who  by  aim  and 
effort  strives  to  deserve  it  in  the  honourable  discharge  of  duty. — W.  S 


House  Culture  of  the  European  Grape. 

The  time  will  probably  come,  in  America,  when  the  European 
Grape  will  again  be  a  valuable  commercial  fruit,  as  it  was  at 
one  time,  the  fruit  selling  readily  at  $1£  a  pound.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  went  down  for  several  reasons,  among  them  the  fear  of 
competition  with  the  outdoor-grown  European  Grapes  from 
California,  the  injury  to  the  roots  by  the  phylloxera,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  intelligent  labour  to  manage  the  Vines 
properly.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  more  fear  of  competition 
with  the  California  product  need  be  feared  than  with  the  Spanish 
Grapes  that  come  in  barrels  of  cork  dust  from  the  Old  World. 
These  are  very  good  in  their  way,  and  will  usually  bring  remu¬ 
nerative  returns,  though  the  figures  be  small.  There  is  no  com¬ 
parison  between  these  in  quality  as  compared  with  those  grown 
under  glass  by  one  who  knows  his  business.  This  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  England.  The  Spanish  Grapes  come  to 
England,  and  are  sold  by  auction  by  the  10,000  barrels  at  a  time, 
and  bring  no  more  than  6d.  or  9d.  a  pound  in  the  famous  Covent 
Garden  Market,  while  the  home-grown  Muscats  and  Black  Ham¬ 
burghs  bring  comparatively  enormous  prices.  In  America,  says 
“  Meehans’  Monthly,”  it  was  once  thought  to  be  absurd  to  try  to 
raise  Tomatoes  at  a  profit  under  glass  in  winter,  on  account  of 
the  shipments  from  Florida  and  the  West  India  Islands.  But 
it  has  been  found  a  profitable  business  of  late  years  by  reason  of 
the  superior  quality  of  the  home-grown  article. 


Pear  Michaelmas  Nelis. 

Four  splendid  fruits  of  this  neAv  September  Pear  were  sent 
a  week  ago  by  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  Maidstone, 
who  are  the  distributors  of  this  richly  flavoured  and  juicy  dessert 
variety.  In  size  the  fruits  are  small  but  shapely,  and  are  borne 
freely  on  robust  wood.  “It  was  sent  out  last  year  (1900) ;  there 
is  no  other  so  good  in  its  season.” 


British  Grown  Fruit. 

Crystal  Palace,  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th. 

In  many  of  the  classes  for  single  dishes  of  Apples  at  last  week’s 
great  fruit  show;  a  very  considerable  shrinkage  in  the  number  of 
entries  was  apparent  when  one  came  to  consider  the  present  with 
last  year’s  exhibition.  The  season  has  been  an  uncertain  one  ; 
true,  there  has  been  sun  enough  to  give  colour,  and  yet  even  in 
this  respect  we  have  seen  very  much  brighter  samples  than,  on 
the  average,  was  staged  within  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  latest 
occasion.  Grape  entrants,  too,  were  fewer  in  number,  if  we 
except  the  market  exhibits  from  Jersej7.  No  one,  however,  was 
found  who  did  not  cordially  agree  that  never  was  all-round  better 
quality  apparent.  Both  in  Pears  and  Apples  there  were  some 
extraordinary  samples  exhibited,  pictures  indeed,  in  form, 
appearance,  size,  colour,  and  general  refinement.  The  correct 
names  of  varieties  were,  almost  without  exception,  affixed  by  the 
numerous  exhibitors,  a  fact  which  was  remarked  upon  at  the 
luncheon  provided  by  the  Council  on  the  first  day  of  the  show  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers.  Our  good  friend  contrasted  the  state  of 
affairs,  so  far  as  names  are  concerned,  with  what  obtained  ten  of 
a  dozen  years  ago.  At  that  time  there  was  great  confusion  in 
nomenclature,  and  one  of  the  happiest  results  that  has  crowned 
the  continued  labours  and  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  these  shows  lies  in  the  accuracy  that  now  characterises 
the  fruit  collections  that  yearly  are  presented. 

In  conversation  with  a  highly  esteemed  friend  at  the  show,  he 
expressed  a  desire  that  some  restrictions  could  be  devised 
w'hereby  the  gardeners  who  annually  “  sweep  the  boards,”  more 
especially  in  the  single-dish  classes,  would  find  their  entries 
penalised  !  He  contended  that  where  a  grower  has  soil,  situation, 
sun,  and  “  strength  ”  in  his  favour,  he  virtually  excludes  the 
thousands  of  other  fruit-growers  who  have  not  these  blessings. 
Of  course,  where  classes  are  “  open,”  this  sentiment  could  not  be 
allowed. 

Last  year  we  referred  to  the  scarcity  of  prizes  in  many  of  the 
classes;  this  year  there  is  no  improvement.  Really,  for  the  sake 
of  encouraging  the  supporters  of  the  show- — those  who  yearly 
exhibit  in  a  few  classes  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  competition,  and 
who,  moreover,  bring  gnod  fruit — there  ought  to  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  prizes  offered  where  perhaps  a  dozen,  eighteen,  or 
twenty  dishes  of  the  variety  are  staged. 

The  Jersey  fruit  was  again  to  the  fore,  but  large,  dull,  and,  to 
our  judgment,  coarse,  as  hitherto.  The  growers  who  exhibited 
the  market  Grapes  furnished  a  very  interesting  feature.  These 
were  in  baby  baskets,  as  sent  to  market.  The  boxes  used  for 
the  transit  of  these  baskets  are  also  objects  of  merit.  They  are 
made  of  various  sizes,  stout,  and  square.  The  inside  is  in  tiered 
shelves,  upon  which  the  baskets  are  placed,  and  the  shelves  are 
so  spaced  that  the  handles  of  the  baskets  press  against  the  shelves 
above  them,  and  thus  destroys  all  chance  of  shifting.  Boxes  are 
made  to  hold  a  certain  exact  number  of  baskets,  some  for  sixteen, 
others  tAventy-four,  and  the  largest  contain  thirty-two  baskets, 
each  basket  with  four  or  five  pounds  of  Grapes. 

Though  there  were  no  cards  AA^arning  visitors  not  to  handle 
fruit,  it  was  very  pleasing  to  observe  Iioav  few  were  the  numbers 
Avho  took  this  liberty.  It  is  certainly  a  demand  upon  one’s 
poAver  of  restraint  at  times  to  check  the  desire  to  handle, 
especially  Avhen  the  samples  are  being  discussed  with  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  cronie ;  but  to  systematically  lift,  feel,  Aveigh,  and 
perhaps  press  the  fruits,  on  all  the  tables,  as  Ave  saw  one  or  tAvo 
thoughtless  persons  doing,  is  most  seriously  to  be  deprecated. 

At  the  friendly  luncheon,  on  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  the 
secretary  to  the  society,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  genially  presided.  He 
AAras  in  his  usual  cheerily  humorous  mood,  and  acted  ably.  Mr. 
Robert  Fenn,  Avell-known  to  “Journal”  readers,  Avas  the 
honoured  guest  at  table,  and  a  special  toast  Avas  given  to  him. 
The  old  gentleman  is  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  the  recognition 
at  last  given  to  him  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  even  if 
it  is  so  little  as  this,  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  society’s  most 
kindly  acts,  and  many,  including  old  Robert  Fenn  himself,  Avill  be 
happy  to  remember  the  Fruit  Show  of  1901.  The  judges, 
referees,  and  some  friends  Avere  photographed  by  Russell’s  folk 
after  luncheon,  and  Ave  are  proud  to  be  able  to  present  the  group, 
as  photographed,  in  one  of  our  central  pages  (357)  this  week.  The 
names  of  the  gentleman  Avill  be  found  on  the  portrait  page. 

OPEN  TO  GARDENERS  AND  AMATEURS  ONLY. 

Collections  of  Indoor  Fruits. 

Great  interest  is  ahvays  evinced  in  the  class  for  a  collection 
of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit,  six  kinds  at  least.  On  this 
occasion  there  were  four  contestants.  Here  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby, 
proved  the  victor  with  a  grand  exhibit,  Avhich  included  a 
fine  Queen  Pine,  superb  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alex¬ 
andria  with  large  noble  bunches,  almost  perfect  in  berry  and 
colour;  Melon  Taunton  Hero;  a  splend'd  dish  of  Marguerite 
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Marillat  Pear,  Sea  Eagle,  and  Princess  of  Wales,  large,  well 
coloured,  and  in  splendid  condition  ;  Victoria  Nectarine,  large  and 
perfect,  and  a  good  dish  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  a  praise¬ 
worthy  exhibit.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  Mr.  G.  Mullins, 
gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury, 
who  staged  strongly  in  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc 
Grapes,  a  fine  Countess  Melon,  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
Beurre  Superfin,  well-coloured  Apples,  Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  with  Golden  Drop  Plums  and  Princess  of  Wales 
Peaches;  the  third  place  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Lock,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Swinfen  Eady,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Oaklands  Lodge,  Wey- 
bridge,  his  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples  being  most  noteworthy. 

The  smaller  collection  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  only  brought 
out  three  competitors,  a  rather  surprising  fact.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Swallowfield  Park,  who  staged  good  bunches  of  Cooper’s  Black 
and  well-coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  ;  Epicure  Melon, 
Lady  Palmerston  Peaches  in  good  form,  rather  small  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  and  a  good  dish  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum.  The 
second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham,  who  had  well  coloured  Alicante,  Beurre  Bose 
and  Beurre  Superfin  Pears;  while  Mr.  J.  Sparks,  gardener  to 
R.  Bedingfield,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Roehampton,  was  third  with 
Gros  Maroc  Grapes  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  as  the  chief 
features. 

Grapes. 

The  large  Grape  class,  consisting  of  six  distinct  varieties, 
three  bunches  each,  both  black  and  white,  in  which  the  Challenge 
Cup  presented  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son,  of  Wood  Green, 
forms  the  first  prize.  Strange  to  say,  and  sad  also,  is  the  fact 
that  only  one  competitor  staged,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derbv  who  was 
awarded  the  cup.  The  exhibit  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  it,  for 
the  bunches  were  large  and  well  coloured,  the  varieties  being 
Madresfield  Court,  grand  in  berry  and  bunch;  Black  Hamburgh, 
a  trifle  “foxy”;  Barbarossa,  well  coloured  and  of  gigantic  size; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fine  in  berry  and  a  good  golden  amber ; 
Gros  Maroc,  perfect  in  berry  and  bloom,  very  fine  samples,  and 
Black  Alicante,  large  well-coloured  bunches,  but  a  trifle  small 
in  berry. 

For  three  distinct  varieties,  three  bunches  each,  three  com¬ 
petitors  staged.  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord  Hastings, 
Melton  Constable  Hall,  Norfolk,  won  handsomely  with  superb 
samples  of  Gros  Colman  in  splendid  order,  the  berries  were  large 
and  of  excellent  colour ;  Black  Alicante,  enormous  bunches  of 
good  shape  and  wTell  finished ;  Alnwick  Seedling,  good  both  in 
berry  and  finish.  Mr.  W.  Painm,  gardener  to  Captain  Forester, 
Battle  Abbey,  Sussex,  made  a  good  second  with  Mrs.  Pince,  small 
in  berry,  but  large  in  bunch,  good  amber-coloured  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  shapely  examples  of  Black  Alicante ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Cole  third  with  good  bunches,  but  rather  small  in  berry. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  there  were  seven 
enti’ies,  most  of  them  good.  Here  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to 
C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  was  awarded 
first  prize  for  three  medium  sized  bunches,  good  in  colour  and 
finish.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
Chilworth  Manor,  Romsey,  was  second  with  well  finished  bunches, 
and  the  third  prize  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  for  bunches  lacking  in 
colour.  Mrs.  Pince  only  called  out  two  stands,  both  of  them 
fairly  good;  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  scored  with  good  bunches,  rather 
small  in  berry,  and  lacking  in  finish,  while  Mr.  W.  Camm  brought 
up  the  rear  with  bunches  small  in  berry.  Black  Alicante  was 
represented  by  four  splendid  exhibits.  Mr.  W.  Shingler  was 
placed  in  the  first  position,  three  shapely  bunches  splendidly 
finished.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  followed  with  grandly  coloured 
examples,  a  little  lighter  in  weight  to  the  winner,  and  Mr.  F. 
Cole  made  a  good  third  with  large  bunches. 

White  Lady  Downe’s  was  honoured  by  seven  exhibits,  most 
of  them  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  first  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Brown,  gardener  to  G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill, 
Englefield  Green,  who  had  long  tapering  bunches  well  finished, 
but  would  have  been  greatly  improved  with  better  thinning. 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  placed  second  with  much  smaller  bunches  of 
excellent  colour. 

The  class  for  any  other  black  Grape  called  forth  three  con¬ 
testants,  Mr.  W.  Shingler  winning  with  superb  bunches  of  Aln¬ 
wick  Seedling,  the  bloom  and  finish  being  almost  perfect.  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  followed  with  good  hunches  of  Madresfield  Court, 
carrying  a  good  deep  bloom,  and  the  third  position  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  with  large  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  which  lacked 
colour.  For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  there  were 
five  entries.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Cole,  who 
had  large,  well-coloured  bunches,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  following 
with  samples  lacking  somewhat  in  colour,  and  the  third  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Shingler  for  large  bunches  of  glorious  colour, 
but  unshapely.  For  any  other  white  variety  there  were  three 
entries,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  took  premier  award  with  fair 
bunches  of  Chasselas  Napoleon.  Mr.  F.  Cole  followed  with  fine 
bunches  of  Foster’s  Seedling,  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  third  with 
Chasselas  Napoleon. 


Collection  of  Hardy  Fruits. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  grown  entirely  in  the  open  air 
to  comprise  forty  dishes,  not  more  than  eighteen  dishes  of 
Apples  or  twelve  of  Pears,  there  were  three  collections  staged. 
Mr.  R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collet,  Bart.,  St.  Clere, 
Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  secured  the  premier  award  for  a  collection 
in  which  the  Apples  and  Pears  were  excellent.  The  former 
comprised  good  examples  of  Cox’s  Pomona,  Newton  Wonder, 
Golden  Noble,  Warner’s  King,  Gloria  Mundi,  Lady  Henniker, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  and  Washington.  The  best 
dishes  of  Pears  were  Durondeau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Princess,  and 
Marie  Benoist.  Plums  included  good  examples  of  Grand  Duke, 
Bray’s  Green  Gage,  and  Golden  Drop,  wdiile  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  dishes  included  Shepherd’s  Bullace,  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  Lady  Palmerston  Peaches,  Cob  Nuts,  and  Farleigh 
Damsons.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham,  was  second  with  good  dishes  of  Apples, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Warner’s  King,  The  Queen,  Ribston  Pippin, 
St.  Edmund’s  Pippin,  and  Barnack  Beauty  ;  good  examples  of 
Belle  de  Septembre  and  Archduke  Plums ;  Red  and  White  Cur¬ 
rants,  and  Morello  Cherries ;  while  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  gardener  to 
T.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge,  was  a  good  third,  the 
Apples  and  Pears  being  praiseworthy. 

Orchard  House  Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  twelve  dishes  distinct,  grown 
partly  or  entirely  under  glass,  to  illustrate  orchard  house  culture, 
there  was  but  one  exhibitor,  surely  a  bad  falling  off,  though  the 
exhibit  staged  by  Mr.  R.  Potter,  which  secured  the  first  prize, 
was  well  worthy  of  the  position ;  but  where  are  the  other  orchard 
house  competitors?  The  Apples  were  Warner’s  King  and  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  the  best  Pears  General  Todleben,  and  Princess  Decaine 
and  Grand  Duke  Plums,  also  Rond  Noir  Figs  in  good  condition. 

Open  Air  Fruit. 

Apples. 

All  the  fruit  shown  in  the  following  classes  was  from  the  open 
air,  and  as  an  instance  of  what  really  can  be  done  when  growers 
try,  it  was  a  most  useful  and  valuable  exhibition.  Class  32  in 
division  4,  open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  for  twenty-four 
dishes  of  Apples,  in  distinct  varieties,  sixteen  cooking  and  eight 
dessert,  the  latter  placed  in  the  front  row,  i  brought  forth  four 
entrants,  and  of  these  Mr.  Geoi’ge  Woodward,  the  redoubtable 
fruit-grower  and  gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  at  Barnham 
Court,  Maidstone,  was  clearly  first.  His  samples  were  all  massive 
and  even,  in  most  cases  finely  coloured,  and  the  varieties  had 
been  well  chosen.  Emperor  Alexander,  Belle  Dubois,  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  and  a  few  other  dishes  were  exceedingly  large  and 
handsome  ;  while  amongst  the  more  telling  of  his  dessert  samples 
were  Washington,  which  was  most  excellently  represented;  Gas¬ 
coyne’s  Scarlet,  Allington  Pippin,  and  the  Wealthy  Apple,  the 
latter  two  dishes  being  pictures  of  excellence.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon, 
gardener  to  Sir  M-  Samuel,  Mote  Park,  Maidstone,  came  second. 
A  few  of  the  finer  dishes  were  those  of  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  and  New  Hawthornden ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  Surrey, 
followed  third,  but  whs  many  points  behind  his  near  neighbour, 
Mr.  Woodward.  He  had  splendid  dishes  of  Cellini  and  Wealthy. 

The  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  consisting  of  eight  cooking  and 
four  dessert,  Mr.  R.  Potter,  gardener  to  Sir  Mark  W.  Collett, 
Bart.,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing,  Sevenoaks,  led  off;  followed  by  Mr. 
R.  Parker,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  K.G., 
Goodwood,  Chichester ;  Mr.  T.  Neale,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Startup, 
Esq.,  West  Farleigh,  Kent,  came  third.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that  the  collections  were  thoroughly  up  to  the  standard 
obtained  at  past  shows.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  for  nine 
dishes,  six  of  cooking  and  three  of  dessert,  to  Mr.  H.  Davis, 
Quarry  House,  Newent ;  the  Lady  Superior,  Madame  Stuart 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Smith),  The  Convent,  Roehampton,  S.W., 
second,  beating  H.  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wallace), 
Mount  Clare,  Roehampton.  Mr.  Davis’  lot  included  the  follow¬ 
ing : — Mrs.  Barron,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
Warner’s  King,  Mere  de  Menage,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord  Derby, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 

Mr.  George  Woodward  had  a  most  impressive  collection  of  six 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples.  His  samples  of  Belle  Dubois  were 
of  enormous  size,  though  quite  green;  the  other  dishes  were 
Peasgood’s,  Alexander,  Bismarck,  Stone’s  Apple,  and  Warner’s 
King.  Out  of  three  entrants  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill, 
Hereford,  came  third.  The  lesser  class,  for  three  dishes  of  cook¬ 
ing  Apples,  found  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  H.  Hill,  Esq., 
Newcombes,  Crediton,  Devon,  in  the  first  place;  Mr.  T.  Neale 
following  second.  This  entry  contained  a  wrong  card,  evidently 
the  mistake  of  the  exhibitor ;  seven  entered. 

For  six  distinct  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  George  Wood¬ 
ward  again  stood  foremost  with  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Washington, 
Cox’s  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Wealthy,  and  Allington  Pippin. 
Two  prizes  were  awarded  as  equal  seconds  to  Mr.  T.  Neale,  and 
also  Mr.  G.  Lock.  The  latter  two  sets  required  most  careful 
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pointing  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at.  The  thirty-eighth 
class  brought  out  ten  exhibits  of  three  dishes  each  of  dessert 
Apples.  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  beat  R.  M.  Whiting,  Esq. 

Pears. 

Mr.  George  Woodward  was  as  unapproachable  in  Pears  as 
he  had  proved  to  be  in  the  classes  devoted  to  Apples.  In  class  39, 
for  eighteen  dishes,  distinct,  he  was  far  and  away  the  foremost 
exhibitor,  with  massive  and  juicy-looking  samples  of  Boussoch, 
Beurre  Alexandre  Lucas,  Pitmaston  Duchess  (perfectly  superb). 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Marguerite  Marillat  (amongst  the  finest 
samples  we  ever  saw),  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Diel,  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour,  Passe  Crasanne,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle, 
Directeur  Hardy,  Beurre  Hardy,  Princess,  and  Magnate. 
Certainly  the  dishes  to  take  the  public  eye  were  those  we  have 
given  special  mention  to,  and  that  of  Beurre  Hardy,  which  is  a 
grand  Pear.  Mr.  George  Grigg,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham,  Ashburnham  Place,  Battle,  was  second,  and  though 
good  was  considerably  behind  his  right-hand  neighbour.  The 
class  secured  five  fine  entries,  representing  in  all  ninety  dishes 
of  the  choicest  Pears. 

For  half  the  amount  of  dishes  in  the  succeeding  class  Mr. 
William  Jones,  gardener  to^R.  C.  Brougham,  Esq.,  Wellington 
Bridge,  Carshalton,  led  off,  being  followed  next  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Park,  gardener  to  H.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley, 
Surrey.  An  entry  in  this  class  from  Mr.  A.  Basile  compared 
handsomely  with  the  prize-winners,  yet  it  was  left  without  any 
recognition.  For  six  dishes,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Nancy,  gardener 
to  A.  Benson,  Esq.,  Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham,  with  lovely 
fruits  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  whose  clear  yellow  skins  were  as 
smooth  as  a  cherub’s  cheek.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Lady 
Superior,  Roehampton,  followed  as  a  fair  second.  Kent  yet 
held  sway  in  class  42,  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  R. 
Edwards,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Morris  Field,  Esq.,  Beechey  Lees, 
Sevenoaks,  being  the  premier  prize-winner,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook, 
from  Compton  Basset,  Caine,  Wilts,  second.  It  was  very 
apparent  that  the  greatest  skill  and  care  had  been  laboured  on 
the  production  and  staging  of  the  fruits  in  these  classes,  and 
those  who  were  in  the  honoured  ranks  as  prize-winners  should 
feel  proud  indeed. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  distinct,  selected  from  a  number 
of  varieties  stated  in  schedule,  but  of  no  interest  to  our 
readers,  there  were  three  entries,  and  the  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Mr.  George  Woodward  with  a  capital  exhibit  of  clean,  well- 
developed  samples,  the  varieties  being  Marie  Benoist,  Beurre 
Ranee,  Le  Letier  (good),  Passe  Crasanne,  Easter  Beurre,  and 
Doyenne  d’Alen^on.  Mr.  T.  Challis,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Wilton  House,  Salisbury,  was  second  with  Doyenne 
d’Aleni^on,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Beurre  Ranee  as  his  best  dishes. 

There  were  ten  entries  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  cootdng 
Pears,  a  capital  entry  of  really  good  produce,  but  Mr.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  proved  invincible  with  grand  dishes  of  General  Todleben, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  and  Catillac,  the  second  place  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  gardener  to  J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey,  who  staged  good  TJvedale’s  St.  Germain  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums. 

There  were  ten  entries  for  a  dish  of  Peaches.  Here  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  was  placed  first  with  a  grand  dish  of  Sea  Eagle, 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Forster,  Esq., 
M.P.,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  with  Lady  Palmerston.  Needless  to 
add,  several  good  dishes  were  left  without  recognition. 

Nectarines  came  out  with  only  two  dishes,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  securing  the  first  prize  with  a  good  dish  of  Victoria,  and 
Mr.  J.  Sparks  second  with  a  poor  example  of  the  same  variety. 

For  a  dish  of  dessert  Plums  there  were  eleven  entries,  which 
must  be  considered  good  at  this  late  period.  The  first  position 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Vert,  gardener  to  Lord  Braybrooke, 
Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  Challis  for  the  same  variety.  The 
cooking  Plums  mustered  nine  entries,  and  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  G.  Pearson,  Bricken- 
donbury,  Hertford,  for  a  grand  dish  of  Monarch,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre  following  with  good  yellow  Magnum  Bonum. 

Special  District  County  Prizes. 

Open  to  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. — In  the  first  of 
these  classes  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  four  cooking  and  two 
dessert,  the  first  award  of  £1  fell  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Dean.  Esq.,  Whitehall.  Sittingbourna,  with  exceedingly  credit¬ 
able  specimens ;  the  same  grower  won  in  the  section  of  the  same  class 
devoted  to  Pears. 

Open  to  Growers  in  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.— Entry  same  as  in  preceding 
class.  First,  Mr.  G.  Lock  of  Newcombe  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
gardener  to  J.  K.  I).  Wingfield,  Esq.,  M.P..  Shei-borne  Castle,  Dorset. 
Here  there  were  nine  entries.  Mr.  Tin-ton  was  first  for  Pears,  and 
Mi-.  G.  Lock  second. 

Open  to  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Beds, 


Herts,  and  Middlesex. — For  Apples  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  gardener 
to  A.  W.  S.  Wright,  Esq.,  led  off  with  some  very  fine  samples,  evinc¬ 
ing  elaborate  care  in  the  culture  of  them  ;  followed  for  second  by  Mr. 
C.  Page,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmore.  Maidenhead, 
with  some  good  dishes,  specially  fine  being  Warner’s  King.  There 
were  five  entries  of  Apples,  and  ditto  of  Pears,  for  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bannister,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ames,  Cole  House,  Westbury-on-Trym. 
obtained  highest  award.  The  dishes  of  Beurre  Hardy  and  DoyennC 
Boussoch  were  superb  examples.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Compton  Basset, 
was  a  fair  second,  but  his  fruits  had  evidently  missed  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  sunshine  that  Mr.  Bannister’s  had  received. 

Open  to  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  and 
Rutland. — The  difference  in  quality  in  the  fruit  from  these  further 
north  counties  was  at  once  apparent ;  the  colour  was  just  slightly 
duller,  and  there  was  a  discrepancy  in  size  on  the  average.  Hamilton 
H.  Hernard,  Esq..  Gurney’s  Manor,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  led  for  Apples; 
no  second.  Lord  Braybrooke  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  West),  Audley  End, 
Saffron  Walden,  was  beaten  by  Col.  Archer  Houblon  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Harrison),  Hallingbury  Place,  Bishops  Stortford,  for  six  dishes  of 
Pears,  both  staging  some  fine  specimens. 

Open  to  Lincoln.  Northampton.  Warwick.  Leicester,  Notts, 
Derby,  Staffs,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire. — Here  John  Lee,  Esq., 
was  first  for  Apples,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Rutland.  K.G..  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  first  for  Pears. 

Open  only  to  Worcester,  Hereford,  Monmouth.  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke.  -In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples 
there  was  but  one  entry,  and  that  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Creden- 
liill,  Hereford,  who  was  awarded  first  prize  with  good  examples  of 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Lord  Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Tyler’s  Kernel, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  James  Grieve,  good.  For  Pears  there 
were  two  entries,  of  good  produce.  Mr.  J.  Rich,  gardener  to  G.  H. 
Hadfield,  Esq.,  Moraston  House,  Ross,  was  first  with  a  grand  exhibit, 
the  varieties  being  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  Grosse 
Callebasse,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  and 
Conseiller  de  la  Cour  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Lutwyche, 
Esq.,  Kynaston,  Ross,  being  second  with  good  dishes  of  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 

Open  to  the  other  Counties  of  Wales. — In  the  class  for 
Apples  there  were  four  exhibitors,  and  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by 
Mr.  H.  Forder,  gardener  to  Col.  Cornwallis  West,  Rutlien  Castle, 
N.  Wales,  who  staged  a  satisfactory  exhibit,  utilising  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Warner’s  King,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  American  Mother.  Mr.  R.  D.  Hughes, 
35,  Middle  Lane,  Denbigh,  was  second  with  a  fair  exhibit.  Pears  were 
represented  by  two  exhibits,  Mr.  F.  Fox.  gardener  to  Mrs.  David 
Evans.  Highmead,  Llanybyther,  S.  Wales,  who  staged  good  dishes  of 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Glou  Morceau, 
BeurrC  Ranee,  and  Beurre  d’Amanlis  ;  while  Mr.  H.  Forder  was  a 
capital  second,  his  best  dishes  being  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Souvenir 
du  Congres. 

Open  only  to  the  Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. — In  the  class  for  Apples  there  were  three 
entries,  and  the  first  prize  was  well  won  by  Mr.  C.  Portsmouth,  who 
had  good  dishes  of  Lady  Henniker,  Blenheim  Orange,  Alfriston, 
Northern  Dumpling.  King  of  Pippins,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  Mr. 
J.  Sarside,  Larbeck  Gardens,  Great  Eccleston,  Garstang,  was  second 
with  good  dishes  of  Tower  of  Glammis,  Mere  de  Menage,  and  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonesuch.  Four  competitors  staged  collections  of  Pears,  but 
Mr.  J.  Melndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro’, 
was  placed  first  with  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  BeurrC  Bachelier, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  ; 
while  Mr.  W.  Church,  gardener  to  H.  Thellusson,  Esq.,  Brodsworth 
Hall.  Doncaster,  was  second  with  good  dishes  of  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  St.  Quentin,  and  Gansel’s  Bergamot. 

Open  only  to  Scotland.— A  good  entry  was  made  here  fer 
Apples  by  five  exhibitors.  Mr.  C.  Webster,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabers,  who  had  satis¬ 
factory  examples  of  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Bismarck, 
Warner’s  King,  James  Grieve,  and  Worcester  Pearmain;  and  Mr.  .1. 
Culton,  gardener  to  C.  A.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Dildaron  Castle,  Douglas,  N.B., 
was  second  with  good  dishes  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  and  Stirling 
Castle.  The  Pears  brought  three  entries,  and  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Garliestown.  N.B.,  who 
staged  good  specimens  of  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Marie  Louise,  and  Durondeau ;  and 
Mr.  C.  Webster  followed  with  good  dishes  of  Fondante  de  Bois, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marie  Louise. 

Open  to  Ireland  Only. — The  Emerald  Isle  only  forwarded  two 
entries,  and  there  the  judges  awarded  equal  firsts  (surely  another 
injustice  to  Ireland).  The  competitors  were  Mr.  J.  On-,  Loughgall, 
co.  Armagh,  who  had  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain,  good.  The  other  competitor  was  Mr.  J.  S. 
Weston,  gardener  to  Viscount  Duncannon,  Bessborough,  co.  Kilkenny, 
his  best  dishes  being  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  The  Queen,  and  Golden 
Spire. 

Open  to  the  Channel  Islands  Only.  —  These  noted  Islands 
only  produced  one  exhibitor,  who  staged  in  both  classes,  and  was 
awarded  first  prize.  The  best  Apples  were  Blenheim  Orange, 
Warner’s  King.  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ;  while  the  best  Pears  were  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  Glou  Moryeau,  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 
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Single  Dishes  of  Open-air  Fruit. 

Dessert  Apples. 

Adams's  Pearmain. — These  started  at  class  60,  in  which  there  were 
thirteen  entrants ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannoek,  Polegate,  was  first. 

Allen's  Everlasting. — Represented  by  one  dish  from  Mr.  Woodward, 
and  these  were  poor  samples. 

Allington  Pippin. — Here  eleven  came  forward,  Mr.  G.  Woodward 


Brownlee’s  Russet. — Four  entries  here,  of  which  Mr.  Ed.  Coleman’s 
samples  were  best,,  beating' Mr.  G.  Woodward.  All  samples  were 

good.  - A 

Claygate  Pearmain  brought  forth  six  entries,  Mr.  G.  Woodward 
here  leading ;  and  second,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  with  well  coloured  but 
rather  small  fruits. 

Cockle's  Pippin. — First  here  was  Mr.  W.  Turkey,  gardener  to 
J.  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby,  Esq.,  M.P.,  with  an  even  dish ;  and  second 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting. 


E.  L.  Earp 


G.  Caselton 
G.  Reynolds  C.  Ross 
H.  Markham 


H.  R.  Hutchinson 
W.  H.  Divers 


Jas.  Vert 


Jos.  Cheals  Jas.  Smith 


W.  H.  Plowman 

R.  Parker 

M.  Gleeson 


Jas,  Hudson 

Geo.  Woodward 

C.  J.  Salter 

Thos.  Coomber 


A.  Pope 
W.  Farr 

E.  Beckett 


J.  Willard 
P.  Kay 

H.  B.  May 


S.  T.  Wright 
R.  Fielder 
E.  T.  Cook 


E.  Reader  W.  Crump 

Rev.  W.  Wilks  J.  Assbee 

W.  Marshall  J.  Douglas  S. 

R.  Fenn 


Geo.  Norman 

J.  R.  T.  Chalice  A.  Ward 
Mortimer  W.  Bates  Ed.  Basham 

J.  Wright  O.  Thomas 


W.  J.  Poupird 
H.  Balderson 


H.  Somers"Rivers 
Geo.  Bunyard 


GROUP  OF  JUDGES,  REFEREES, 


AND  FRIENDS  AT  C.P. 


FRUIT  SHOW, 


.Note: — Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  group  there  may.be  some  slight  difficulty  on  the  part  of  readers  to  locate  the  persons  named. 

By  taking  the  photograph  as  much  as  possible  in  lines,  and  noting  that  where  asterisks  (*)  are  used  the  names  are  awanting, 
exactitude  may  be  obtained. 


with  good  samples,  and  Mr.  Challis  second.  A  number  of  good 
dishes  were  unrecognised. 

Blenheim  Orange. — This  fine  Apple  had  eighteen  dishes  represent¬ 
ing  it.  Mr.  A.  J.  Carter,  Newfield,  Billingshurst,  was  first  with  even 
fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill,  Hereford. 

Braddick's  Nonpareil.  —  None  of  those  here  were^good.  Mr. 
G.  Hagen,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Lee,  Esq.,  Fowdey,  Liphook,  led  with 
-even  samples ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Lock. 


Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — Here  again  was  a  record  entry  of  thirty- 
three  dishes.  First  went  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  with  a  magnificent 
dish  ;  equal  seconds,  Mr.  G.  Grigg  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Pearce. 

Duke  of  Devonshire. — Two  entries  came,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Humphreys,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq. ;  and  second, 
Mr.  J.  Rick,  both  very  even. 

Egremont  Russet. — Mr.  G.  Woodward  beat  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting, 
both  with  fine  dishes. 
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Fearn’s  Pippin.  —Eight  entries.  First  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  \Y  hitehall, 
Sittingbourne,  with  excellent  samples ;  and  second  Mr.  S.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Fife. 

Gascoyne’s  Scarlet.— Mr.  Stowers,  with  well  coloured  but  small 
fruits,  came  first  out  of  six  ;  Mr.  T.  Clinch,  Key  Street,  Sittingbourne, 
followed. 

Golden  Reinette.— Mr.  Wm.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  B.  ‘Brougham, 
Esq.,  Carshalton,  had  the  only  entry. 

Graven  stein .-  -  There  were  twenty-two  entries,  and  Mr.  Davies  led 
with  large  but  dull  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Grigg. 

King  of  Tom-kin’ t  County.—  Four  entries.  First  Mr.  Woodward, 
and  Mr.  A.  Smith,  gardener  to  Madame  Stuart,  both  dishes  grand. 

Lord  Burghley. — This  brought  out  three  dishes;  Mr.  W.  Camm 
first,  second  Mr.  H.  Forder. 

Mannington’s  Pippin. — Four  entrants  oidy,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Ricks 
were  best,  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  came  second. 

M argil. — This  useful  sample  brought  a  dozen  examples.  Mr. 
Davies  first,  beating  Mr.  J.  Rick.  '-4?'  ! 

Mother  (American). — Eight  entrants  contested,  and  Mr.  T.  Slade, 
gardener  to  Lord  Poltimore,  won  first;  second,  Mr.  R.  M.  Minting, 
with  handsome  samples. 

Ribston  Pippin.— A  good  Apple,  and  fairly  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barkes,  Castle  Hill.  Bletchingly,  out  of  nineteen  dishes,  led ;  second, 
Mr.  Woodward.  There  was  little  to  choose  between  these. 

Rosemary  Russet.—  Mr.  W.  Camm  was  first  with  good  samples, 
and  second  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  with  well  coloured,  but  smaller  fruits. 

Old  Nonpareil.  -  Mr.  T.  Challis  led,  in  this  ease  beating  Mr. 
H.  Forder.  The  fruits  were  small.  — - --- - _ 

Scarlet  Nonpareil. — Six  entered,  and  Mr.  Woodward  was  champion  ; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Ross. 

Stunner  Pippin.—  The  fruits  here  were  very  green.  Fourteen 
entered ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  beat  Mr.  J.  W.  Barkes,  though  both  were 
very  equal. 

'Winter  Quarrenden.—Mx.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock,  had  the  only 
dish. 

Any  other  Variety.  —  Thirty  dishes  were  shown,  Mr.  C.  Ross 
coming  first  with  The  Houblon,  a  new  variety  resembling  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin ;  and  second,  Mr.  R.  Edwards,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks, 
with  Washington  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  third,  also  with  Washington. 

Annie  Elizabeth.— This  brought  but  six  entries,  first,  Mr.  T. 
Turton,  and  second,  Mr.  Potter. 

Peasgood’s  Nonesuch. — Mr.  Woodward  had  the  finest  assortment; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  being  next  to  him. 

King  of  the  Pippins. — Twenty  dishes  of  neat  fruit  were  staged. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  took  the  honours  to  Belvoir  Castle,  and  second, 
Mr.  Grigg.  All  were  excellent  samples,  and  competition  was  close. 

Cooking  Apples. 

Alfriston. — Four  entrants,  with  Mr.  G.  Woodward  leader,  and 
Mr.  C.  Ross  second.  All  good  samples. 

Beauty  of  Kent. — Mr.  G.  Woodward,  out  of  four  entrants,  led,  and 
Mr.  Whiting  followed  second. 

Belle  de  Pontoise. — Again  there  were  four  dishes,  with  Mr.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  first,  and  Mi-.  T.  H.  Slade  second,  massive  products  being 
exhibited. 

Bismarck  brought  out  ten  dishes,  Mr.  Woodward,  of  course, 
coming  first,  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Lock. 

Blenheim  Orange. — Mr.  Woodward,  Avith  handsome  Apples,  was  the 
premier  winner ;  second,  Mr.  H.  A.  Carter.  Eleven  dishes  were 
shoAvn,  all  of  them  very  good. 

Bramley’s  Seedling. — First  again  went  to  Mr.  WoodAvard.  Ten 
dishes  Avere  shown.  Mr.  W.  T.  StoAvers  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Challis 
third. 

Cox’s  Pomona. — Here  Ave  found  eight  dishes,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  StoAvers, 

Mr. 

Pnmelow's  Seedling  (Wellington  and  Normanton  Wonder ). — Nine 
dishes  were  staged,  the  first  dish  from  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  and  these  were 
most  superb  dishes. 

Emperor  Alexander. — Only  three  dishes  came  to  the  lists,  Mr. 
WoodAvard  A\rith  perfect  samples  Avinning  easily,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers 
annexed  the  succeeding  prize. 

Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling. — Mr.  W.  T.  StoAvers  won  here  ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Melvor,  gardener  to  F.  H.  D.  C.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  Orsett 
Hall,  Grays. 

Golden  Noble. — Mr.  WoodAvard  was  again  to  the  fore,  but  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies  came  an  exceedingly  close  second. 

Golden  Spire. — Three  dishes  only,  first  going  to  Mr.  WoodAvard,  and 
second  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston. 

Hormead  Pearmain. — Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  beat  Mr.  J.  Rick,  both 
with  grand  samples. 

Lane's  Prince  Albert. — TAvelve  handsome  sample  dishes  Avere 
forAvard,  Mr.  Stowers  foremost ;  and  second,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cax-ter, 
NeAvfield,  Sussex. 

Lord  Derby.— Mr.  WoodAvard  beat  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers  from 
amongst  four  others. 

Mere  de  Manage. — Here  the  fruits  Avere  very  dark  in  colour ;  Mr. 
StoAvers  beat  Mr.  WoodAvard. 

Newton  Wonder. — For  NeAAdon  Wonder  Mr.  Divers  beat  Hamilton 
Hurnard,  Esq. ;  and  third,  John  Lee,  Esq.  These  were  from  the 
northern  counties’  section,  'there  Avere  ten  entries  in  the  southern 


section,  however  :  Mr.  G.  WoodAvard  leading,  Mr.  J.  Hudson  second1 
and  Mr.  A.  Basile,  Woburn  Park,  Weybridge,  third. 

Royal  Jubilee. — A  grand  dish  from  Mr.  C.  Ross  Avas  the  only 
exhibit  of  this. 

Sandringham. — Mr.  G.  Woodward,  with  very  fine  samples,  beat  Mr. 
A.  Smith. 

Stirling  Castle. — Three  entrants  here,  Avith  Mr.  C.  Ross  first,  and 
second  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting. 

Stone’s  ( Loddington  Seedling). — We  of  course  expect  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  to  lead  here ;  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Whiting. 

The  Queen. — There  were  five  dishes  here,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies  leading 
AArith  grandly  coloured  samples  ;  Mr.  Woodward  second  with  much 
larger  samples. 

Tower  of  Gla minis. —  Three  entries  came  forward,  leaving  Mr.  Wood¬ 
Avard  first,  and  Mr.  G.  Hagon  second. 

Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. — Mr.  Woodward  beat  Mr.  T.  Clinch, 
though  only  tAvo  dishes  Avere  exhibited. 

Warner’s  King— -The  same  redoubtable  first,  prizeman  led  here, 
beating  Mr.  T.  W.  StoAvers,  both  slioAving  huge  sample. 

Any  other  Variety. — Seventeen  entries,  Mr.  Woodward  Avinning 
with  Belle  de  Pontoise,  and  Mr.  StoAvers  with  Gloria  Mundi  second, 
and  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting  with  Suffield. 

Dessert  Pears. 

Beurre  Bose. — Six  handsome  dishfuls  came  forward  ;  Mr.  J.  Webb, 
gardener  to  H.  Padwick,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Horsham,  being  in  the 
premier  place,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister  second. 

Beurre  d’ Anjou. — Three  dishes  only,  of  which  the  best  came  from 
Mr.  Bannister,  and  received  the  first  award ;  Mr.  Ed.  Colman  followed 
second. 

Beurre  Diel. — EleA'en  superb  lots  Avere  presented,  and  here  Mr. 
T.  Turton,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  Avas  far  and  away  the  finest 
exhibitor ;  his  samples  Avere  perfect.  Mr.  W.  Camm  formed  a  fair 
second. 

Beurre  Dumont. — First,  Mr.  G.  Woodward;  second.  Mr.  R.  Edwards. 

Beurre  Hardy. — This,  so  far  as  quality  went,  was  one  of  the  best 
classes  in  the  show.  Mr.  WoodAvard  led  with  perfect  types;  and 
second,  Mr.  W.  T.  StoAvers. 

Beurre  Super(in. — Mr.  StoAvers  again  came  to  the  front  here  with 
a  Very  fine  dishful,  all  very  even  ;  Mr.  A.  Basile  A\ras  a  close  second, 
but  had  smaller  fruits. 

Comte  de  Lamy. — A  varied  half  dozen  sets  were  placed  on  the  table, 
the  first  and  second  awards  going  respectiA'ely  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon, 
and  Mr.  T.  W.  Herbert,  Mitfield  Court,  Redhill. 

Conference. — Mr.  W.  J.  Barkes,  Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  Avas- 
first,  and  Mr.  WoodAvard  second,  both  with  examples  slightly  below' 
the  average  standard  of  sIioav  excellence.  Six  entered. 

Doyenne  du  Comice.  —  From  amidst  thirteen  entrants  Mr.  G. 
WoodAvard  stood  first  AA'ith  a  fine  and  handsome  set ;  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade  folloAved,  a  fair  second,  Avith  less  highly  coloured  Pears. 

Easter  Beurre. — The  eight  dishes  shown  contained  handsome  and 
even  fruits  ;  Mr.  W.  T.  StoAvers  Avon,  Avhile  the  succeeding  award  fell 
to  Mr.  WoodAvard,  a  close  second. 

Durondeau.  —  Ten  highly  coloured  and  very  excellent  repre¬ 
sentations  Avere  forward,  the  premier  award  falling  to  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  WoodAvard,  Avhose  fruits  were  much  smaller  in 
size. 

Emile  d’Heyst. — Here  there  Avere  five  entrants,  and  Messrs.  Turton 
and  Woodward  Avere  placed  in  this  order. 

Fondante  de  Thirriott. — Mr.  Woodw'ard  staged  the  only  dish,  and 
fine  clear  samples  they  Avere. 

Cilou  Moryeau. — Fifteen  dishes  of  this  very  distinctive  Pear 
appeared.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Wallington  Bridge,  had  the  finest  lot ;  and 
second  place  Avas  secured  by  Mr.  A.  Basile. 

Josephine  de  Malines — The  eleven  sets  of  this  good  variety  varied 
considerably.  Mr.  T.  Challis  led  off  Avith  a  grand  even  lot,  beating 
Mr.  Woodward,  avIio  took  second. 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — Again  there  were  fifteen  lots,  all  of  them 
good  fruits  too.  Mr.  W.  Jones  Avas  first;  Mr.  Ed.  Coleman,  North 
Frith,  folloAving  for  second  place. 

Olivier  des  Sevres. — Five  good  dishes  Avere  staged.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Humphreys,  from  Hackbridge,  beat  Mr.  Ed.  Colman. 

Marie  Louise. — This  fine  old  favourite  had  eleven  supporters,  and 
competition  AAras  exceedingly  close.  Mr.  Woodward  had  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt ;  and  second.  Mr.  W.  Camm,  from  Battle  Abbey  Gardens. 

Nouvelle  Ftilvie — Five  entries.  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock,  Sussex, 
being  first ;  and  Mr.  T.  Turton  second.  The  samples  were  behind  in 
qualityi 

Pitmaston  Duchess. — This  variety  had  the  greatest  number  of 
entries — namely,  twenty-four,  and  every  one  Avas  good,  though  some 
were  over-ripe.  Mr.  Woodward’s  six  were  in  the  pink  of  condition 
and  secured  first  place  for  him ;  Mr.  W.  LeAV'is,  East  Sutton  Park, 
near  .Maidstone,  AA'as  a  A'ery  close  second.  There  Avere  no  other  prizes, 
but  Mr.  Jones  Avas  highly  commended. 

Seckle. — Three  fair  dishes  came ;  first  Mr.  C.  Ross,  and  second 
Mr.  T.  Neale. 

Thompson’s.—  Here  eight  dishes  Avere  presented.  Mr.  J.  Hudson, 
Y.M.H..  gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton,  W.,  Avas  first  Avith  absolutely  perfect  samples  of 
medium  size,  but  clear  yelloAV,  smooth  and  even ;  Mr.  T.  Turton  was 
second  with  larger  fruits,  but  these  were  not  nearly  so  refined. 
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Triomphe  de  Vienne. — No  entries  appeared  here. 

Winter  Nelis. — This  useful  Pear  was  shown  in  nine  entries,  all 
even  fruits.  Mr.  T.  C'hallis  led  fh\st,  and  second  Mr.  W.  Camm. 

Any  other  variety. — Four  prizes  of  7s.,  6s.,  5s.,  and  4s.  respectively, 
■were  here  awarded.  First  was  annexed  by  Mr.  Ed.  Coleman  with 
Gansel’s  Bergamot;  second.  Mr.  Stowers,  with  Duchesse  d’Angouleme; 
third.  Mr.  A.  Basile,  with  Marguerite  Marrillat ;  and  fourth.  Mr.  C. 
Sutton,  gardener  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Chevening  Park,  Sevenoaks. 
Thirty  good  dishes  were  shown. 

NURSERYMEN’S  DIVISION. 

In  the  class  for  fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors,  to  occupy  a 
table  48ft  long  and  6ft-  wide,  there  were  but  two  competitors. 
The  premier  honour,  carrying  the  Gold  Medal,  went,  as  usual,  to 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  arranged  a 
very  attractive  display.  The  tables  were  covered  with  dishes 
and  baskets  of  fruit,  in  addition  trophies  of  richly  coloured 
Apples  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  tables ;  while  the  few  small 
Palms,  Ferns,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  Smilax  used  for  deco¬ 
ration  were  most  effective.  The  Apples  most  striking  were  Mrs. 
Phillimore,  Hereford,  Crimson  Queening,  Stone’s,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Swedish  Reinette,  The  Queen,  Bietigheimer, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Okera,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seedling,  Bismarck, 
Hoary  Morning,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Mrs.  Barron,  Castle  Major, 
Allington  Pippin  (grand),  Mother,  Stirling  Castle,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Cellini,  Wealthy, 
and  Wadhurst  Pippin.  The  best  Pears  were  Marguerite  Marrillat  , 
Grosse  Calebasse,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Duron¬ 
deau,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Uvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  Forelle,  Madame  Andre  Leroy7,  and  Brockworth  Park  ; 
while  the  remainder  comprised  Damsons,  Medlars,  Crabs,  Nuts, 
Grapes,  and  Bullace,  a  really  notable  exhibit.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Svvanley,  were  awarded  third  prize.  The  exhibits  were 
individually  good,  but  there  was  too  much  bare  space  on  the 
tables,  which  did  not  add  to  the  effect-  The  baskets  of  Bismarck, 
Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alexander,  New  Hawthornden,  Cellini, 
The  Queen,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, Warner’s  King, 
and  Stone’s  were  capital  specimens,  as  were  also  the  examples  of 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Catillac,  Beurre  Hardy,  Durondeau,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Princess,  and  Beurre  Clairgeau.  A  few  dishes 
of  Plums  and  Damsons  completed  the  display. 

Class  15. 

For  32ft  run  of  6ft  tabling  there  were  four  capital  entries. 
The  premier  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak 
Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  who  certainly  excelled  him¬ 
self,  not  only  in  the  excellence  of  his  produce,  but  in  staging 
also.  A  huge  trophy  formed  the  centre,  while  the  table  was 
relieved  with  a  few  Palms.  The  Apples  were  alike  striking  for 
their  size  and  good  colour.  Some  grand  examples'  of  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  King  of  Pippins,  Sandringham,  The  Queen,  Tibbet’s 
Pearmain,  Lord  Derby,  Mere  de  Menage,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Mabbot’s  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Washington,  Royal  Jubilee,  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet,  and  Tyler’s 
Kernel  were  some  of  the  best  examples,  though  by  no  means  all. 
The  notable  Pears  were  Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Ranee,  Beurre 
Diel,  King  Edward,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  Princess,  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice,  while  mention  must  be  made  of  Monarch  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Plums.  The  second  position  was  allotted  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  orawley,  who  presented  a  varied  exhibit  tastefully 
arranged.  Apples  were  clean  and  wTell  grown,  and  included  good 
typical  dishes  of  Paroquet,  Lowfield  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander, 
The  Queen,  Pott’s  Seedling,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Sandringham, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Bismarck,  Carlisle  Castle,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
and  Royal  Jubilee.  Good  examples  of  Pears,  Medlars,  Plums, 
Tomatoes,  and  Crabs  were  also  shown.  The  third  place  was 
awarded  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  who  had  a 
capital  display,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fruit  is 
grown  within  seven  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  The  Apples  were 
very  good,  such  as  Wealthy,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Prince  Arthur, 
Wellington,  Fillbasket,  Lord  Derby,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Warner’s  King.  The  most  conspicuous  Pears  were  Brockworth 
Park,  Marie  Louise,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurre  Diel,  Fvedale’s  St. 
Germain,  and  New  Duchess. 

Class  16. 

The  class  to  occupy  a  space  of  16ft  run  of  6ft  tabling  brought 
out  a  grand  competition,  no  less  than  seven  competitors  facing 
the  judges.  However,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath, 
came  out  at  the  top  of  the  tree  with  a  splendid  display  of  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  former  were  large  and  well  developed,  while 
little  fault  could  be  found  with  the  staging,  which  was  well 
executed.  A  few  of  the  best  Apples  were  Hambling’s  Seedling, 
Lord  Suffield,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  The  Queen, 
Golden  Spire,  Worcestershire  Pearmain,  New  Hawthornden,  Gas¬ 
coyne’s  Scarlet,  and  Lady  Henniker.  Pears  were  excellent  in 
such  varieties  as  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice,  and  Duchesse  d’Angouleme.  Messrs.  Edwin  Hillier  and 
Sons,  Winchester,  made  a  capital  second  with  good  examples  of 
Apples,  some  of  the  best  being  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Cox’s  Orange, 
Egremont  Russet,  King  of  Pippins, Washington,  American  Mother, 


and  Aromatic  Russet,  Lady  Palmerston  Peaches,  Wyedale  Plums, 
and  Pears  King  Edward,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
and  Marie  Benoist ;  a  very  well  arranged  exhibit.  In  this  class 
Mr.  Will  Taylor,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  was  third  with  a  capital 
exhibit,  in  which  the  Apples  shone  considerably,  for  here  were 
really  fine  dishes  of  Lord  Derby,  Emperor  Alexander,  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Bismarck. 

Nurserymen’s  Orchard  House  Trees. 

The  class  for  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees,  to  occupy  a  space 
of  32ft  by  6ft  of  tabling.  Here  we  had  a  meeting  of  the  giants ; 
but  the  premier  honour  was  awarded  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co. 
for  a  choice  display.  The  pot  trees  were  in  good  condition, 
carrying  plenty  of  good  fruits,  in  which  were  noted  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  and  Mabbot’s  Pearmain  in  Apples; 
while  Pears  were  a  more  comprehensive  display,  good  examples 
of  Conference,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Fouqueray,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Superfin,  and  Uvedale’s  St.  Ger¬ 
main.  A  few  pots  of  Figs  and  Plums  were  also  in  evidence.  At 
the  sides  and  groundwork  of  the  tables  were  grand  baskets  of 
Apples  and  Pears ;  the  best  of  the  former  were  Bismarck,  Mother 
(grand),  Sandringham,  King  of  Tomkin’s  County,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Emperor  Alexander,  Washington,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Peas¬ 
good’s  Nonesuch,  and  Cox’s  Pomona.  The  Pears  were  large,  well 
developed  and  clean ;  the  most  conspicuous  were  Catillac,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain,  and  Marie  Benoist.  Needless  to 
add,  the  whole  was  splendidly  displayed. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  must  have  been 
a  desperately  close  second,  in  fact,  perhaps  a  little  closer  than 
that,  for  it  was  a  truly  grand  exhibit,  and  worthy  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitors.  The  pot  trees  consisted  of  Apples  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet, 
Bijou,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  Melon ;  while  well-cropped 
examples  of  Pears  were  Magnate,  Conference,  Durondeau,  Beurre 
Fouqueray,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess;  Plums,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop 
and  Late  Orange,  and  Salwey  Peach.  The  group  was  edged  with 
baskets  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches.  The  best  Apples 
were  Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  Washington,  King  of 
Tomkin’s  County,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  and  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. 
Splendid  examples  of  the  following  Peal's  were  to  be  seen:  — 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  Parrot,  St.  Luke,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and 
Princess  ;  while  Plums  and  Peaches  completed  the  display. 

MARKET  GROWERS  ONLY. 

Grapes. 

Class  18  was  the  first  in  this  division,  and  asked  for  a  single 
layer  of  Hamburgh  Grapes,  not  less  than  121b  in  a  baby  basket. 
Two  entered,  and  the  first  award  was  secured  by  Messrs.  W.  and 
E.  Wells  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Thompson),  Halton  Hurst,  Hounslow; 
the  second  set  was  almost  on  a  par  with  the  first,  and  came  from 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart  and  Son,  Marsh  Farm,  Twickenham.  The 
succeeding  class  was  for  a  similar  basket  of  a  white  variety,  and 
here  only  Mr.  W.  J.  Batho,  Nether  Street  Nursery,  Finchley, 
obtained  the  award.  The  Grapes  were  large,  but  green.  The 
same  gentleman  led  in  class  20,  also  with  white  Grapes,  but 
packed  in  a  package  other  than  a  baby  basket. 

Apples. 

Then  came  the  collections  of  Apples  for  cooking.  Four 
varieties,  weighing  about  421b  net  of  each,  in  baskets  or  boxes 
were  set  up,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Messrs.  Poupart  and  Son, 
with  excellent  samples  of  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  Lane’s 
Prince  Albert,  and  Wellington.  And  we  were  pleased  to  see  a 
Monmouthshire  man,  to  wit,  Mr.  E.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport, 
come  second  out  of  four  entrants.  He  staged  Ecklinville  Seed¬ 
ling,  Lord  Derby,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  Newton  Wonder. 
Mr.  Basham  employed  “  flats,”  the  others  all  used  “  sieves.” 
The  flats  struck  us  as  being  the  most  accommodative.  For  a 
similar  entry  of  dessert  Apples  in  four  varieties,  the  premier 
award  was  annexed  by  Mr.  George  Chambers,  Smarlswel I  Farm, 
Mereworth,  Kent,  with  very  saleable  fruit.  His  baskets  of  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  and  “  King  Pippin  ” 
were  very  fine,  though  more  wood  shavings  might  have  been  used 
amongst  them.  Messrs.  Poupart  and  Son  were  second  in  this 
class.  Class  23  was  for  two  baskets  (about  201b)  of  cooking 
Apples,  in  which  there  were  five  entries,  from  amongst^  whom 
Mr.  G.  Chambers  emerged  as  first,  with  Lord  Derby  and  Warner’s 
King;  and  Mr.  Basham  second,  with  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  and  The 
Queen.  Mr.  H.  Mason,  Rectory  Farm,  Hampstead  Hill,  Middle¬ 
sex,  led  for  a  like  exhibit  of  dessert  samples,  staging  Cox’s  Orange 
and  Ribston  Pippins.  Mr.  Basham  followed  as  second  with  care¬ 
fully  packed  Apples.  His  Allington  Pippins  were  such  as  anyone 
might  well  be  proud  of.  The  Ribstons  in  the  first  set  were, 
however,  exceptionally  superior.  Five  entered.  The  class  for 
“  any  variety,”  staged  in  an  improved  form  of  package,  absorbed 
some  considerable  time  and  great  care  fi'om  the  judges.  Six 
competitors  came  forward,  four  with  baskets  and  two  with 
wooden  boxes.  Eventually  Mr.  E.  Basham’s  flat  basket  obtained 
cognisance;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Adcock,  The  Wineries,  Felixstowe 
Road,  Ipswich,  fell  heir  to  the  second  prize.  The  latter  com¬ 
petitor  had  not  laboured  quite  so  much  pains  on  the  packing. 
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For  a  package  showing  improved  form  of  packing  the  laurels 
went  to  the  Messrs.  Poupart  and  Son,  the  fruits  being  separately 
bound  in  tissue  paper,  and  so  evenly  graded  that  when  they  were 
fitted-in  in  rows  there  could  be  no  shifting.  Mr.  Basham  followed 
for  second. 

Pears. 

Mr.  George  Chambers  had  the  two  finest  packages  of  Pears  in 
two  varieties,  namely  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Doyenne  du 
Cornice;  Mr.  A.  Wyatt,  Halton,  Middlesex,  only  obtained  second, 
but  certainly  his  exhibit  must  have  tried  the  keenest  discrimi¬ 
nating  powers  of  the  adjudicators.  He  staged,  in  flat  boxes, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Six  entered 
this  class.  Messrs.  Poupart  beat  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  in  a  class  for 
over  two  dozen  Pears,  packed  and  ready  for  market.  There  was 
little  to  draw  between  the  lots,  and  personally  a  set  that  did  not 
obtain  any  recognition  pleased  us  best  in  the  manner  of  packing. 

Two  exhibitors  entered  for  the  collection  of  twelve  varieties 
of  Apples  and  six  of  Pears,  distinct,  eighteen  fruits  of  each,  to  be 
laid  flat  on  the  table  without  dishes  or  baskets.  Only  Vine  or 
similar  leaves  allowed  for  decoration,  and  the  space  occupied  must 
not  exceed  16ft  by  3ft.  The  first  award  of  £4  10s.  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Poupart  and  Son,  who  staged  remarkably  clean  samples, 
all  very  even  and  saleable.  The  second  prize  collection  were 
large,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  storms  of  the  few 
preceding  days.  The  competitors  here  omitted  to  place  their 
cards  upon  the  table,  but  from  boxes  beneath  we  obtained  the 
name  Messrs.  W.  J.  Lobjoit  and  Son.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  show  this  year  there  were  no  entries  of  Plums.  Of  Tomatoes 
four  baskets  were  staged,  the  first  place  being  held  by  Mr.  C. 
Moon,  Chessington  Court  Nurseries,  Surbiton,  with  Comet. 
Messrs.  W.  Poupart  and  Son  had  smaller  fruits,  and  followed 
second. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  of  flowers  and  plants  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  this  show.  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  staged  their 
wonderful  unexcelled  Cannas  together  with  a  collection  of  hardy 
fruit,  -which  has  been  noticed  in  our  report  of  the  competitive 
section.  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  South  Norwood,  did  well  to 
bring  so  handsome  an  assortment  of  perennial  herbaceous  Asters 
(Michaelmas  Daisies)  as  that  shown  by  them  near  the  Handeli 
organ. 

Then  there  were  groups  of  hardy  cut  flowers  from  Messrs. 
Barr,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Paul  and  Son  (Roses),  M.  Prit¬ 
chard,  and  Cheal  and  Sons  (Dahlias).  Both  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  and  Peed  and  Son,  showed  flowers  of  tuberous  Begonias  cut 
from  the  open  air.  To  many  provincial  growers,  who  have  not 
seen  the  efforts  of  these  specialists  in  Begonia  culture,  the 
samples  which  they  are  able  to  exhibit  at  this  late  period,  and 
from  the  open  air,  too,  would  quite  come  as  an  astonishment. 
We  should  have  liked  to  visit  Messrs.  Peed’s  grounds  where  these 
Begonias  are  grown  so  well,  but  time  has  been  fleeting,  and  our 
duties  have  been  constant.  We  take  this  opportunity,  however, 
of  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  their  double 
and  single  tuberous  Begonias,  as  seen  many  times  at  shows  in 
London  this  season. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  we  might  point  out,  have  a  wonder¬ 
fully  fine  lot  of  Ivniphofias  amongst  other  things,  and  of  these  we 
took  especial  notice  of  Kniphofia  Leichtlini,  K.  L.  distacha,  K.  L. 
aurantiaca,  L.  caulescens,  L.  Max  Leichtlini,  L.  Macowani  (one 
of  the  choicest),  L.  corallina.  and  L.  c.  superba.  These  Torch 
Lilies,  or  Red  Hot  Pokers  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  welcome 
in  the  autumn  borders  of  all  gardens. 

Amongst  those  who  exhibited  fruit  collections,  the  more 
notable  were  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Ltd.  Messrs.  Horne  and  Son,  Cliff  e,  Rochester,  also 
staged  a  grand  dish  of  their  new  Charles  Ross  Apple,  which  the 
“Journal”  was  able  to  point  out  last  week.  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
exhibit  was  a  most  imposing  one,  the  sample  fruits  being  full- 
sized,  according  to  the  variety,  clean,  well-coloured,  and  even. 
The  most  striking  dishes  of  Apples  were  Stone’s  Seedling,  Tyler’s 
Kernel,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Pomona, 
New  Hawthornden,  Baumann’s  Red  Reinette,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cellini,  and  Lord  Suffield.  The  James  Grieve  Apple, 
Bijou,  Wealthy,  and  Allington  Pippin  were  also  very  handsome, 
The  Pears,  Marie  Louise,  Dr.  Hogg,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Superfin,  St.  Luke,  and  many  more,  were  exceptionally  fine. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
staged,  as  usual,  magnificent  specimen  Apples  from  orchard- 
house  trees.  Their  specimens  of  Hollandbury  were  perfect ;  others 
in  equal  prominence  were  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Gloria  Mundi, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Lady  Henniker,  Emperor  Alexander,  Washington,  The  Queen, 
and  Blenheim  Orange.  Peaches  Lady  Palmerston  and  Salwey 
were  shown  by  fine  examples;  also  Late  Orange  Plum.  Grapes, 
and  trained  pyramidal  trees  in  pots,  with  wood  stout  and 
bristling  with  fruit  buds.  The  trees  exhibited  were  also  laden 
with  fruits. 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  a  full  collection 
of  the  most  useful  and  popular  varieties  of  Apples,  all  of  them 
clean  and  good.  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassocks, 


Brighton,  must  further  be  mentioned  as  exhibitors  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Their  fine  array  included  many  little  known  but 
meritorious  varieties  of  the  Apple. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  Surrey,  had  a 
remarkably  fine  group  of  cut  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  promising  seedlings  were  included,  as  well  as  last  year’s 
favourites.  Madame  Von  Andre  was  A1 ;  Paul  Valade  and  Sir 
G.  White,  Miss  A.  Byron  and  O.  J.  Quintus,  the  latter  a  grand 
cut-and-come-again  sort. 

The  Swanley  Horticultural  College  sent  preserved  fruits  in 
bottles,  besides  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  clean  Pears  and 
Apples.  Messrs.  William  Cubush  and  Son  had  a  group  of 
retarded  Spiraea  japonica,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  also  Carnations, 
Ericas,  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  other  choice  out-of-season  plants. 


Interest  in  Froit  Culture. 


So  much  has  been  written  about  commercial  fruit  culture  of 
late  years  that  it  appears  as  though  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  plant 
and  grow  rich.  But  there  is  need  for  careful  consideration  when 
one  comes  to  know  the  ins  and  outs  of  everything.  That  fruit 
culture  is  on  the  increase,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  is  apparent 
by  the  number  of  young  orchards  and  plantations  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where.  You  may  see  standard  fruit  trees  growing  amongst  Hops, 
as  though  the  grower  had  an  idea  of  doing  away  with  the  latter, 
but  is  now  unable  to  make  up  his  mind.  It  will  not  do  for  long, 
of  course,  one  must  give  way ;  but  the  lesson  it  teaches  is  that 
the  best  way  to  obtain  a  permanent  orchard  is  to  plant  the  trees 
on  land  that  is  under  cultivation.  They  become  established  far 
quicker  than  if  planted  on  grass  land,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
ground  can  be  seeded  down.  Half-standards  of  Apples  and 
Plums  in  mixed  plantations  are  very  popular,  as  they  last  a  long 
time,  and  will  allow  for  low-bush  fruit  as  well.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  who  realise  the  quick  returns  from  bush  Apples 
worked  on  the  Paradise. 

In  certain  counties,  such  as  Hereford,  Somerset,  and  Devon¬ 
shire,  where  Apples  are  largely  grown,  cider  is  a  universal 
beverage  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Garden  of  England. 
There  are  Apples  in  abundance,  and  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  a 
few  other  places  cider  is  made  and  consumed.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  average  Kentish  man  prefers  John  Barleycorn;  perhaps 
because  he  grows  the  Hops  that  help  to  make  it,  and  he  has  yet 
to  be  educated  in  the  consumption  of  the  beverage  made  from  the 
juice  of  the  Apple.  Kentish  Apples  appear  to  be  grown  for 
market,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  got  there  after  they  leave 
the  trees  the  better  the  grower  is  pleased.  This  is,  perhaps,  why 
there  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  the  storage  of  long-keeping 
varieties.  I  know  one  grower  who  had  a  quantity  of  Apples  of  a 
local  variety  that  would  not  sell.  By  the  way  of  an  experiment 
he  turned  them  into  cider,  and  produced  an  excellent  sample. 
The  otherwise  useless  trees  have  not  yet  been  utilised  for  fire 
wood,  so  I  conclude  that  the  experiment  was  profitable. 

The  Question  of  “  Labour.” 

The  labour  question  has  been  one  of  serious  proportions  during 
the  last  few  seasons.  Growers  could  hardly  get  men  for  love  or 
money,  and  women  have  been  none  too  plentiful.  In  supplying 
the  million  with  its  fruit,  female  labour  plays  an  important  part. 
As  soon  as  the  first  Gooseberries  are  large  enough  for  picking,  and 
the  earliest  Strawberries  begin  to  redden,  housewives  and 
daughters  turn  out,  and  the  work  continues  as  long  as  the  season 
lasts.  It  would  shake  the  nerves  of  many  ladies  to  mount  a 
ladder  and  scale  to  the  heights  of  a  tall  Cherry  tree  with  a  basket 
slung  on  their  backs,  but  the  Cherry  pickers  think  nothing  of 
it.  Stout,  buxom  females  trip  up  the  ladders  with  the  grace  of 
acrobats,  and,  perched  amongst  the  branches,  they  pick  away 
with  just  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  on  terra  firma. 
Taken  altogether,  the  fruit-growing  industry  is  one  that  presents 
many  interesting  phases.  It  might  be  better  done,  certainly  it 
could  be  worse,  and  taking  the  bad  with  the  good  the  market 
fruit-grower  is  probably  as  well  off  as  most  people  who  live  on 
the  land. — H. 

- - 

Forestry  in  America. 

While  our  daily  papers,  early  in  May,  were  burdened,  says 
“  Meehans’  Monthly,”  with  editorials  showing  how  cities,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  raised  forests  and  paid  the  whole  municipal 
expenses  out  of  timber  sales,  a  single  forest  fire  in  New  Jersey 
was  raging  until  a  tract  of  60,000  acres  of  valuable  timber  was 
burned  over.  The  fire  started  among  the  dead  wood  and  rubbish 
gathered  in  the  underbrush,  which  our  forestry  leaders  tell  us 
is  so  essential  in  American  woods  in  order  to  retain  the  water 
and  fill  the  springs !  European  forestry  seems  to  understand  how 
to  get  plenty  of  spring  water  without  forest  underbrush,  and  the 
risk  of  forest  fires. 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa\  There  awa’.” 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  whose  offices  are  now  at  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Feltham,  Midddlesex,  have  a  great  fame  for  the 
superior  excellence  of  their  tuberous  Begonias.  Whether  double 
or  single,  the  strain  is  second  to  none,  and  their  exhibit  of  the 
double-flowered  varieties,  that  yearly  fills  a  bench  at  the  great 
Temple  Show  in  May,  is  one  of  the  chiefest  floral  treats  of  the 
season.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the  new 
varieties  that  annually  receive  recognition  from  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  selected  from 
seedlings  grown  during  the  summer  in  the  open  air.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  took  train  to  Bexley  Heath,  which  is  not  very  far  from 
Greenwich,  and  found  over  two  acres  of  ground  smothered  in 
colours  of  crimson,  scarlet,  golden,  bronze,  white,  and  yellow — 
the  shades  of  huge  beds  of  Begonias  all  in  bloom. 

Ware’s  Begonias. 

Mr.  Pope  is  the  successful  raiser  and  grower  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.  He  told  me — it  was  a  Saturday  afternoon 


A  TASTEFUL  WINDOW  GARDEN. 


— that  he  would  be  busy  from  six  till  twelve  o’clock  the  next 
morning  in  securing  his  “  crosses  ”  for  next  season’s  seedling 
novelties.  The  Begonias  he  cross-fertilises  are,  of  course,  grow¬ 
ing  in  pots  under  glass,  in  a  dry  temperature  of  70  degrees, 
wherein  the  seed-pods  are  ripened,  and  by  January  of  the  new 
year  the  seeds  are  sown.  The  usual  pricking-out  operations  are 
enacted,  and  in  due  course,  say  in  the  third  week  of  May,  the 
plantlets  are  planted  out,  half  a  foot  apart  either  way,  in  beds  in 
a  long,  beautifully  sheltered,  sunny  orchard. 

The  summer  treatment  includes  the  usual  weeding,  hoeing, 
watering,  and  general  watchfulness  to  ensure  sturdy  and 
floriferous  plants.  Then,  in  September,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
when  the  characteristics  or  idiosyncrasies  of  the  plants  have  been 
exhibited,  all  that  show  an  advance  in  one  or  more  qualities,  be  it 
habit,  prolificacy  in  flowering,  or  form  and  colour  of  the  blooms 
— all  these  are  lifted  and  immediately  potted.  When  grown 
indoors,  the  treatment  can  be  regulated  according  to  the  aims  of 
the  cultivator.  By  the  end  of  September  these  plants  have 
become  exhausted  through  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator  to  stop  the 
supply  of  nourishment  to  the  tubers.  This  operation  is 
technically  described  as  “drying-off.”  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
cause  the  double  flowers  gradually  to  become  less  and  less 
perfectly  “  double,”  until  the  male  flowers  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
produce  stamens  with  potent  pollen.  The  hybridist,  or  cross¬ 
fertiliser  rather,  seeing  that  the  operation  is  merely  that  of  cross¬ 


ing  varieties,  chooses  the  male  and  female  plants  of  different  sorts, 
but  generally  with  flowers  whose  colours  approximate,  and  these 
he  “  crosses.”  The  seed-pods  eventually  mature,  and  the  seeds 
provide  him,  as  in  Mr.  Pope’s  case,  with  the  seedlings  he  yearly 

offers. 

Years  ago,  when  the  tuberous  Begonia  was  first  operated 
with,  the  percentage  of  double  varieties  that  the  grower  could 
expect,  or  used  to  expect,  was  very  low,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cent.  By  very  great  care  and  skill,  combined  with  an 
infinitude  of  patience,  double  tuberous  Begonias  have  become  the 
subjects  possessed  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  form  and  richness 
of  colour  which  we  now,  in  them,  enjoy.  But  it  is  ever  becoming 
a  more  arduous  and  exacting  task  to  secure  even  the  slightest 
advance.  The  pollen-bearing  flowers  are  far  harder  to  insure, 
owing  to  the  complete  “  doubling  ”  that  has  taken  place,  and  the 
hereditary  tendencies  that  are  gradually  settling  into  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  tuberous  Begonia.  “  Doubling,”  as  we  nearly  all 
know,  is  the  natural  (or  unnatural)  transformation  of  a  stamen 
into  a  petal.  A  perfectly  double  flower  has  no  stamens,  that  is, 
male  organs ;  but  the  cultivator  knows  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Begonia,  which  in  a  state  of  Nature  has  abundant  stamens,  he 
can  always  cause  his  perfectly  double  flowers  to  revert,  and  so 
become  less  perfect — perfect,  that  is,  according  to  his  ideals.  By 
starving  the  plants  they  produce  flowers  with  fewer  petals ;  some 
of  the  petals  (or  what  would  be  petals)  again  assume  the  form  and 
function  of  stamens,  as  in  former  times,  and  the  cross-fertiliser 
has  secured  what  he  desired,  namely,  pollen. 

After  having  selected  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  year’s 
seedlings  from  the  open  ground,  Mr.  Pope  works  away  till  lifting¬ 
time.  The  beds  are  all  in  distinct  colours,  in  beds  of  scarlet, 
yellow,  white,  or  crimson,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  all  true, 
having  come  from  distinct  sets  of  seed-pods,  known  and  kept  in 
careful  record  by  the  manipulator.  I  cannot  dwell  on  the  beauty, 
the  grand  richness  of  a  two-acre  orchard,  long  and  narrow  in 
form,  covered  entirely  with  cross-beds  of  these  most  exquisite 
flowers.  The  sight,  with  the  Apple-trees  acting  as  a  break  and 
slight  screen  above  and  in  the  distance,  seemed  to  me  finer  than 
anything  of  a  similar  nature  that  I  had  ever  seen  before.  Truly, 
if  I  were  a  millionaire  (which,  Providence  forbid !)  I  would 
have  such  an  orchard  ! 

The  colour  of  each  variety  is  carefully  noted  before  the 
thousands  that  compose  a  bed  are  lifted.  These  are  then  offered 
through  the  firm’s  catalogue  under  certain  sections.  In  the 
catalogue  one  can  find  seven  sections ;  1,  for  mixed  bedders  ;  2,  for 
varieties  selected  in  colours  for  pot-culture  or  for  beds ; 
section  6,  for  exhibition  doubles,  selected  to  colour ;  and 
there  are  other  sections  providing  varieties  purely  for 
conservatory,  decorative  uses,  and  for  single  Begonias.  The 
gardener  may  rest  assured  of  an  ample  selection  in  these  seven 
sections.  There  are,  of  course,  the  gems  that  are  thought 
meritorious  enough  to  receive  distinctive  names  and  are 
catalogued  in  lists.  The  supply  is  yearly  drawn  from  the  beds  of 
seedlings  already  mentioned.  Of  late  years  Messrs.  Ware  have 
devoted  their  closest  attention  toward  securing  a  well-defined 
Picotee-edged  race  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  with  very  consider¬ 
able  success.  The  “  bearded  ”  varieties  receive  their  due  meed 
of  consideration,  but  the  great  end  in  view  is  to  obtain  erect 
growing  doubles  and  singles  of  bushy,  sturdy  habit,  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  The  soft  and 
tender  flesh-tints,  pure  whites,  and  rare  combinations  of  crimson, 
bronze,  buff,  and  yellow  furnish  another  vein  for  evolution  to  be 
broadened  and  improved. — Wandering  Willie. 

- ♦  m  ♦ - 

A  Tasteful  Window  Garden. 


Mr.  Gardiner  writes  to  us  from  Birmingham  saying  that 
“the  enclosed  photograph  of  a  window  garden  was  handed  to 
me  by  Mr.  Goodacre,  of  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  whom  I  met 
at  Derby  recently,  and  he  asked  if  I  could  manage  to  assist 
him  in  getting  one  of  the  horticultural  papers  to  insert  a  few 
remarks  anent  the  judging  of  window  gardens  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  where  lie  was  requested  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  novelist,  to  adjudicate  upon  them.  This  lady  had 
given  the  prizes,  being  anxious  to  encourage  floral  window  deco¬ 
ration  there.  The  photograph  was  taken  and  sent  to  Mr.  Good- 
acre  by  Mr.  Randall,  the  first  prizewinner.  The  following  is 
portiorf  of  letter  sent  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli  to  Mr.  G.  Randall, 
Chudleigh  House,  Stratford-on-Avon :  ‘  I  wish  you  would,  by 
word  as  well  as  example,  encourage  many  others  in  Stratford  to 
compete  next  year.  The  arrangement  of  flowers  inspires  beauti¬ 
ful  thoughts,  and  one  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  town.’  ”  .  ,  _  _  ,  j  t>  i 

[The  illustration  shows  the  luxuriance  in  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  the  Ampelopsis,  Clematis,  and  other  trailing  and 
climbing  plants;  proof  indeed  of  the  watchfulness  and  skill 
that  has  been  bestowed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gardiner  or  Mr.  Randall 
can  name  a  few  more  of  the  flowers  that  are  grown  m  this  front 
garden.] 
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Algerian  Grapes. 

The  British  Consul  in  Algiers,  in  his  annual  report,  sajs 
that  the  question  of  supplying  fresh  Algerian  Grapes  to  the 
London  market  is  being  studied,  and  no  doubt  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  create  a  market  for  the  Grapes,  which  could  be  delivered 
foy  sale  easily  by  the  end  of  July,  whereas  the  earliest  Spanish 
Grapes  are  ready  only  at  the  end  of  August.  “  What  finer 
Grape,”  says  the  Consul,  “can  one  eat  than  the  ‘  Chasseles  ’  of 
Fontainebleau  grown  in  Algeria?”  The  Pande-Musques  are 
also  excellent.  These,  however,  ripen  later,  but  as  the  skin  is 
thicker  they  will  stand  keeping  longer,  and  could,  no  doubt,  be 
preserved  in  cork  dust  for  the  winter  months. 


The  Witch  Hazel  in  Therapeutics. 

In  medical  botany,  Witch  Hazel  has  a  wide  renown.  Strange 
to  say,  for  all  the  extended  use  of  extracts  and  preparations  in 
general,  there  are  eminent  medical  men  who  regard  it  as  of  no 
real  efficacy.  Its  use  in  medicine  was  introduced  through  its 
extensive  employment  by  the  Indians.  They  used  the  bark  in 
decoction  for  tumours,  inflammatory  swellings,  and  hemorrhages. 
This  would  indicate  the  presence  of  considerable  tannin  in  the 
bark,  as  this  is  the  main  acting  principle  in  remedies  for  these 
troubles.  The  Indians  of  the  South  ate  the  seeds,  and  made 
pretty  ornaments  from  them.  In  the  same  natural  order,  there 
is  apparently  nothing  of  medicinal  value  unless  it  be  the  Liquid- 
ambar,  or  Sweet  Gum,  a  species  of  which  is  so  much  admired  in 
ornamental  gardening.  This  is  said  to  exude  a  balsamic  resin. 

Amelanchier  canadensis. 

At  two  seasons  of  the  year  this  North  American  tree  forms 
■one  of  the  most  effective  features  of  gardens  where  it  is  grown. 
In  spring,  when  laden  with  its  lovely  racemes  of  white  flowers, 
which  smother  the  tree  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  leave  a  branch 
showing,  and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  leases  have  changed  to 
a  brilliant  red,  or,  in  some  instances,  orange-scarlet,  it  is  a 
lovely  object,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  at  which  time  it  is  most 
attractive.  In  size  and  shape  it  varies  considerably,  some  forms 
making  bushy-headed  trees  after  the  manner  of  a  large,  weak- 
branched  Apple  tree,  and  others  again  making  dwarf  bushes 
which  throw  up  numerous  suckers,  and  in  time  make  a  dense 
mass.  In  either  way  it  is  very  effective,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
note  as  a  subject  to  be  planted  in  the  coming  winter  by  possessors 
of  gardens  where  it  is  not  already  found.  As  regards  cultivation, 
it  gives  no  more  trouble  than  an  ordinary  Crab  Apple,  an 
occasional  thinning  after  once  well  established  being  all  it 
requires.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  outdoor  plant,  it  makes  an 
excellent  subject  for  forcing  for  conservatory  decoration  in  early 
spring. — W.  D.,  Ivew. 

Crocus  speciosus. 

There  must  exist  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  beautiful  species, 
else  one  would  surely  see  it  more  frequently  in  gardens.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  huge  patch  of  it  I  once  saw  at  the  old  Chihvell 
Nurseries,  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  J.  It.  Pearson.  It  was  when 
the  clump  was  a  mass  of  bright  green  foliage,  the  latter  coming 
in  spring  and  the  former  in  autumn.  Mr.  Pearson  gave  me  a 
few  corms  of  it,  and  I  have  never  been  without  it  since.  It  was 
planted  under  a  west  wall,  and  there  it  remains,  but  disturbed 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  few  of  the  corms  to 
someone  who  had  admired  it.  The  lovely  pale  blue  purple 
blossoms  well  repay  inspection  ;  the  exquisite  pencillings  on  the 
interior  of  the  petals  should  be  noted.  A  little  top-dressing  of 
some  fertiliser  is  occasionally  given  to  the  clump,  and  in  dry 
weather  occasional  waterings,  with  alternate  doses  of  weak 
manure  water.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  vigorous  growing  species. 
It  appears  to  do  well  in  any  good  loam,  and  wants  to  be  un¬ 
disturbed.  I  have  seen  it  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  but  in 
imperfect  character,  as  many  of  these  things  too  often  are.  It 
is  readily  attainable,  it  is  not  expensive,  and  it  might  with 
advantage  take  the  place  of  some  meaner  things. — R.  D. 


Home  grown  Liliums, 

Mr.  McOnegal,  herbaceous  foreman  to  Messrs.  Mawson  Bros., 
The  Nurseries,  Windermere,  sends  a  boxful  of  splendid  Lilium 
bulbs,  large,  fleshy,  and  firm,  with  the  following  notes: — “  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  forwarding  you  sample  bulbs  of  Lilium 
lancifolium  roseum,  that  have  been  grown  in  our  Windermere 
nursery.  They  have  been  in  the  ground  for  two  seasons,  in  new 
soil  of  a  stiff  nature  but  very  open,  being  well  drained,  the  land 
being  very  stony.  We  also  have  L.  Browni,  L.  1.  Melpomene, 
and  L.  1.  Kraetzeri,  etc.,  in  like  proportion,  in  fact  the  majority 
of  Liliums  do  exceedingly  well  with  us.”  This  is  most  pleasing 
news.  In  the  south  of  England  growers  are  successful  in  raising 
mighty  fine  samples  of  Lilium  auratum.  We  are  gratified  to 
know  of  the  success  attending  the  efforts  of  our  northern 
friends. 

Iris  tectorum. 

This  beautiful  Iris  species  is  now  blooming  in  American  col¬ 
lections.  It  was  first  described  by  the  Russian  botanist, 
Maximowicz,  in  1871,  who  received  the  specimens  from  Japan. 
The  leaves  are  strong  and  vigorous,  much  in  the  line  of  the  well- 
known  Japanese  species,  I.  K.  laevigata,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  I.  Ksempferi ;  yet  it  is  quite  distinct.  The  flower  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  leaves,  but  is  large  and  showy,  the  three 
outer  floral  leaves  or  sepals  being  3in  long  and  about 
Hin  broad.  They  are  of  a  violet  colour,  prettily  marbled 
with  purple,  and  have  a  very  prominent  white,  purple- 
mottled  fringed  beard  in  the  centre.  The  three  sepals,  or  second 
series  of  corolla  leaves,  says  a  writer  in  “  Meehans’  Monthly,”  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  sepals,  and  the  three  flattened  stigmas 
forming  the  inner  series  are  purple  with  white  margins  and 
prettily  fringed  at  the  apex,  making  a  very  showy  flower.  It 
has  proven  itself  very  hardy,  and  suitable  for  dryish  locations. 

Apple  King  Harry. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  a  Fifeshire  correspon¬ 
dent  more  than  a  month  ago.  She  says: — “  I  here  send  you  an 
Apple,  which  I  obtained  at  Bath.  I  got  the  Apples  at  the 
principal  fruiterer’s,  and  he  informed  me  that  as  far  as  he  knew 
only  one  man  in  the  district  had  them.  I  thought  so  highly  of 
the  Apple  as  an  early  eating  one  that  I  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  the  grower  did  not  know  anything  about  them,  or  the  name. 
I  am  with  difficulty  getting  some  grafts,  and  will  be  much  obliged 
if  you  will  name  the  Apple  for  me.”  The  variety  was  the  King 
Harry  Apple,  named  by  us  in  the  answers  to  correspondents 
column  a  week  or  two  ago.  In  the  “  Fruit  Manual  ”  Dr.  Hogg 
described  it  thus:  “Fruit  small,  2-iin  wide,  and  2in  high; 
roundish  oval,  even  and  regular  in  outline.  Skin  lemon-yellow 
all  over,  and  thickly  strewed  with  large  russet  dots.  Flesh 
yellow,  tender,  juicy,  sweet,  and  of  fine  flavour.  A  dessert 
Apple  of  high  quality,  in  use  from  October  till  the  end  of 
November.” 

Figs  under  Glass. 

Figs  are  receiving  more  attention  now  than  for  some  years 
past,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  ripe  Figs  are  very 
wholesome,  and  early  fruit  very  much  prized  for  dessert.  The 
varieties  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s  are  reliable  first  croppers, 
and  to  succeed  them,  Brown  Turkey  has  no  equal  for  general 
purposes.  Trees  intended  for  affording  fruit  at  the  close  of  April 
or  early  in  May  will  now  need  dressing  with  an  insecticide,  all 
those  advertised  being  efficacious  when  properly  applied,  if  the 
instructions  are  implicitly  followed.  Very  little  pruning  will 
be  necessary,  the  trees  having  been  regularly  stopped  during 
the  growing  season,  but  if  the  growths  are  too  crowded  and 
irregular,  they  may  be  thinned  to  render  the  trees  symmetrical. 
The  house  in  which  the  trees  are  forced  should  have  the  wood¬ 
work  and  walls  washed  with  hot  water,  afterwards  lime-washing 
with  hot  lime  and  sulphur,  a  handful  of  the  latter  to  each  pailful 
of  lime-wash.  A  mild  bottom  heat  is  almost  a  necessity  to  a 
successful  swelling  and  perfecting  of  the  earliest  crop,  the  pots 
being  raised  upon  loose  brickuark,  pedestal  fashion,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  are  to  occupy  in  the  bed,  and  so  that  the  rims  of  the 
pots  will  be  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  pit  edges.  The  depth 
of  the  pit  should  be  about  3ft,  and  filled  with  Oak  or  Beech  leaves 
pressed  firmly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  over-heating,  a 
temperature  of  60  to  65  degrees  about  the  pots  being  sufficient  to 
commence  with. — A. 
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The  Late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  caused  by  the  publication  of  our  special 
fruit  number  last  week,  we  were  unable  to  reproduce  with  our 
notice  the  portrait  of  this  widely  respected  head  of  the  house 
which  has  shed  so  much  celebrity  upon  Reading  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  done  so  much  for  home  agriculture.  This  omission 
we  now  rectify,  adding  thereto  some  further  particulars. 

The  characteristic  which  distinguished  Mr.  Martin  Hope 
Sutton  from  the  modern  business  man  was  the  great  interest  lie 
took  in  all  good  works,  whether  they  bore  a  religious  or  a  merely 
secular  aspect.  For  more  than  half  a  century  he  freely  gave 
valuable  time,  sagacious  advice,  and  generous  aid  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
London  City  Mission,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
and  kindred  institutions.  He  furnished  the  City  Mission  Home 
at  Ventnor  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  In  1845  the  London 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  was  inaugurated,  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Sutton  opened  a  Church  of  England  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Reading.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  at  his  own  house,  and  he  was  continually  elected  president 
year  after  year.  In  his  early  years  Mr.  Sutton  devoted  himself 
to  Sunday  school  work,  and  some  of  the  boys  who  were  regularly 
taught  by  him  became  afterwards  employes  in  his  business,  and 
subsequently  advanced  to  the  position  of 
heads  of  departments.  In  ragged  school 
work  Mr.  Sutton  was  also  an  enthusiast, 
whilst  lie  actively  supported  the  tempe¬ 
rance  movement,  religious  services  in 
theatres,  and  open  air  missions.  i  '*'• ~ 

After  a  lifetime  of  such  consistent  well¬ 
doing  for  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  Mr.  Sutton  on  Thursday,  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  should  be  attended  by  special  public 
manifestations  at  Reading.  As  the  mourn¬ 
ing  train  wended  its  way  to  the  cemetery 
flags  flew  at  half  mast,  blinds  were  lowered 
in  respect,  and  long  lines  of  spectators 
flanked  the  course  of  the  funeral.  In 
addition  to  forty-five  carriages,  bearing 
some  150  mourners,  there  were  present  at 
the  graveside  the  following : — The  Mayor 
and  Town  Clerk  (representing  the.  Read¬ 
ing  Corporation),  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  M.P. 
for  the  Borough,  and  deputations  headed 
by  the  following :  Captain  Cobham  (the 
Church  Association),  Mr.  Putterill  and  Mr. 

Mills  (Y.M.C.A.,  Exeter  Hall),  Rev.  T.  C. 

Udall  (London  City  Mission).  Mr.  John 
Wood  (Evangelisation  Society),  Mr.  Bade- 
noch  (the  Mildmay  Institution),  Rev.  W. 

Clayton  (C.M.S.),  Rev.  G.  Seaman  (Primi¬ 
tive  Methodist,  Reading  Circuit),  Mr. 

Hurditcq  (London  Evangelistic  Mission), 

Rev.  Dallas  Harington  (Bible  Society), 

Colonel  Bazett  (Reading  Town  Mission), 

Mr.  Maslen  (Church  of  England  Young 
Mens’  Christian  Asso.),  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury 

(Reading  Y.M.C.A.),  Colonel  Weldon  (Colportage  Association), 
Mr.  T.  Neve  (Gardeners’  Association),  Mr.  Robert  Hewett 
(Trustees  of  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Chapel),  Mr.  E.  C.  Austen 
Leigh  (Spottiswoode  and  Co.);  also  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  General 
McGrigor,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Weldon,  Colonel  Blandy,  Major 
Thoyts,  Major  Papillon,  Major  Phillips,  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Friend, 
the  Rev.  J.  Consterdine,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Soole,  the  Rev.  L.  Forfeitt, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Stevens,  Mr.  W.  Pole  Routh,  Captain  the  Hon.  R. 
Moreton,  Colonel  Graves,  Dr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Oliver  Maurice, 
Dr.  H.  Phillips-Conn,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guilding,  Dr.  W.  J.  Maurice, 
Colonel  Williams,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Hughes,  the  Rev.  G.  Collett 
(Basildon),  Brigade-Surgeon  Robinson,  Mons.  J.  Rey,  Messrs. 
C.  G.  Field,  A.  Beale,  James  Simonds,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Sutton  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Three  of  the 
sons — Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  G.  Sutton— together  with  Mr.  Martin  F.  H.  Sutton, 
the  elder  son  of  the  first-named,  now  constitute  the  firm  of  Sutton 
and  Sons. 

- <♦♦♦* - 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural,  Drill  Hali,  Oct,  15th. 

The  meeting,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  varied  and  very  full. 
Hardy  plants  were  mostly  in  evidence,  and  a  splendid  central 
Gold  Medal  collection  of  Nepenthes  from  Messrs.  Veitch.  The 
collection  of  Gourds  and  Pumpkins  from  Messrs.  Cannell  was 
novel  and  exceedingly  interesting.  Essays  were  sent  from  three 
gardeners  in  Scotland  on  fruit  culture — (1)  from  Mr.  D.  McBean, 
Rosebank,  Caithness;  (2),  from  Mr.  W.  Wright,  Taymouth  Castle 
Gardens,  Aberfeldy,  Perth,  dealing  with  central  Scotland;  and 
(3),  from  Mr.  James  Day,  Galloway  House.  Parts  of  these  papers 
were  read  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  who  occupied  the  chair. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  The  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  staged  a  large  collection  of  Nepenthes,  for  which  they 
have  a  just  fame.  Their  specimens  of  N.  Hookeriana,  N.  Burkei, 
N.  sanguinea,  N.  Dicksoniana,  Mastersiana,  Wrigleyana, 
Rafflesiana,  Chelsoni  exeellens,  were  all  magnificent,  and  heavily 
laden  with  pitchers.  A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  a  new 
species  named  N.  Rafflesiana,  from  the  Philippines.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 

staged  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  some 
in  pots  and  some  as  cut  blooms. 

Roses  were  set  up  by  Mr.  George 
Prince  ;  hardy  flowers,  mostly  Asters,  by 
Messrs.  Barr,  H.  J.  Jones,  James  Veitch. 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  and 
E.  Beckett.  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones  had  also  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  &  Son,  from  Highgate,  staged  a 
splendid  collection  of  Pernettyas,  Ericas, 
and  Bouvardias,  and  a  few  Carnations. 
A  collection  of  beautiful  shrub-sprays- 
came  from  Messrs.  Cheal,  together  with 
single  and  Cactus  Dahlias.  Mr.  John 
Russell  also  staged  a  group  of  Euony- 
muses  and  Skimmias.  Messrs,  Veitch  also 
sent  bunches  of  hybrid  Streptocarpus. 


The  Late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. 


Terrace  Gardens,  Richmond. 

Those  who  delight  in  pretty  gardens,  and  who  dwell  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Terrace  Gardens  at  Richmond,  would  enjoy  a 
walk  therein  at  the  present  time.  The  little  fountain  seen  from 
the  Terrace  walk  is  surrounded  with  gloriously  bright  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  dwarf  Asters.  What  with  the 
goldfish,  the  sparkling  waters,  and  the  many  hued  flowers,  this 
miniature  fountain  garden  is  one  of  the  brightest  outdoor 
features  of  Richmond’s  beautiful  terrace  and  public  grounds. 


Fruit. 

Fruit  in  baskets,  consisting  of  Toma¬ 
toes  and  Grapes,  were  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Le  Page,  a  Guernsey  grower. 
These  are  noticed  in  our  Crystal  Palace 
report.  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  staged  a 
wonderful  collection  of  Gourds,  Squashes, 
and  Pumpkins;  and  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Sons,  Leicester,  had  thirty-nine  dishes  of 
Onions.  A  very  large  collection  of  Pota¬ 
toes.  in  dishes,  came  from  Mr.  R.  D.  Green, 
Wisbech. 

A  group  of  very  tall  and  magnificently 
grown  Celosias  was  staged  by  the  Earl  of 
Radnor  (gardener,  Mr.  Hazelton),  Long¬ 
ford  Castle.  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth 
Nurseries,  Devon,  had  a  table  with  speci¬ 
men  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  amongst  them  being  the  new 
Edward  VII.,  Dazzler.  Godfrey’s  Triumph.  Queen  Alexandra,  Attrac¬ 
tion,  Exmouth  Rival,  Sensation,  Exmouth  Crimson,  and  Godfrey’s 
Masterpiece. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E., 
sent  Apples  and  Grapes. 

Lord  Suffield  (gardener,  Mr.  William  Allen),  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich,  staged  a  fine  seedling  Apple  named  Norfolk  Beauty, 
which  obtained  an  Award  of  Merit.  He  had  also  dishes  of 
Pears. 

H.  B.  Holden,  Esq.  (Mr.  H.  Walters),  Eastwell  Park,  staged 
a  collection  of  fruit,  including  some  splendid  Melons,  Apples,  and 
Grapes.  The  table  was  as  effective  as  we  have  ever  seen. 

Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Dorking,  contributed  a  magnificent  plant  of  Cattleya 
Bowringiana.  There  were  eight  spikes  of  exceptionally  richly 
hued  flowers.  Mr.  White  also  sent  well  grown  examples  of 
Habenaria  carnea,  H.  militaris,  and  Sophro-Cattleya  Chamber- 
lainiana.  with  one  or  two  others.  Mr.  A.  Chapman,  gardener  to 
Captain  Holford.  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  sent  a  pair  of  wonderfully 
fine  baskets  of  Vanda  Kimballiana.  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound,  gardener 
to  J.  Column,  Esq.,  Reigate,  had  a  small  group  of  Orchids,  com¬ 
prising  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  and  others  in  good  form. 

Some  grandly  grown  examples  of  Oncidium  Forbesi  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford;  the 
spikes  were  exceptionally  good.  This  firm  sent  also  one  or  two 
C’attleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas.  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid 
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grower  to  Sir  Fred  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen, 
arranged  a  raised  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  Cattleya  Bow- 
ringiana  Lady  Wigan,  Stenoglottis  long. folia,  Coelogyne 
ocellata,  and  Vanda  Sanderiana  were  consp  cuous.  Mr.  G. 
WTliitelegge,  gardener  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq. ,  Southgate,  staged 
Cattleya  Mantini  nobilior,  C.  J.  Baguley,  and  C.  Parthenia 
Prince  of  Wales  in  splendid  condition.  Small  exhibits  of 
Orchids  were  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  and  others. 

Medals:  Floral  Committee. 

Gold  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Nepenthes 
and  herbaceous  plants..  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Mr.  G.  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  for  Roses;  to  Mr.  Ii.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham, 
for  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Chrysanthemums.  Silver  Flora  to 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  for  Chrysan¬ 
themums  ;  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  for  Dahlias  and 
autumn  foliage;  and  to  Mr.  Russell,  Richmond,  for  Skimmias 
and  Euonymuses.  Bronze  Flora  to  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham,  for  Dahlias  and  hardy  flowers. 
Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  for 
berried  plants.  Bronze  Banksian  to  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford 
Castle,  Salisbury,  for  Celosias.  Bronze  Flora  to  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  for  hardy  flowers. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  to  Messrs.  H. Canned  and  Sons,  Swaniey, 
for  Gourds;  Silver  Knightian  to  H.  V.  Holden,  Esq.,  Ashford, 
for  a  collection  of  fruit.  Silver  Banksian  Medals  to  Mr.  R.  D. 
Green,  Wisbech,  for  collection  of  Potatoes;  to  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Sons,  Leicester,  for  Onions;  to  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Norwich,  for 
Pears;  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Orr,  Loughall,  for  two  packing  packages  of 
Apples;  to  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  for  Apples. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beauty  (W.  Allen). — A  large  yellow-skinned  seed* 
ling  Apple,  even  and  well  built ;  much  larger  than  Golden  Noble 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Aster  cordifolius  profusus  (E.  Beckett).  A  wonderfully  free-flower¬ 
ing  variety  ;  the  colour  is  pale  lilac  (Award  of  Merit). 

Aster  Enchantress  (E.  Beckett).  —A  tall-growing  variety  of  graceful 
habit ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  soft  rose  in  colour  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  Haroldiana  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — This  is  from  a  cross 
between  Loelia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  Hardyana.  The  sepals  are 
green  at  the  base  and  crimson  brown  at  the  tips.  The  petals  are 
.lull  crimson.  The  lip  is  crimson  suffused  purple  (F.C.C.). 

Cattleya  Iris  aureo-marginata  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — A  particularly 
handsome  Cattleya  from  C.  bicolor  and  C.  aurea.  The  stout  sepals 
and  petals  are  brown  margined  with  yellow,  the  lip  is  crimson  maroon 
(F.C.C.). 

Cattleya  Lottie  (Charlesworth  &  Co.).— The  petals  are  short  and 
broad,  rose  purple  suffused  crimson  in  colour ;  the  sepals  are  similar. 
The  lip  is  richest  crimson  purple.  It  is  a  hybrid  from  C.  Acklandise 
and  C.  Trianse  Backhousiana  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  Lady  Ingram ,  Maron’s  variety  (C.  Bond). — A  charming 
Orchid.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rose  ;  the  outer  portion  of  the 
lip  is  crimson  and  the  inner  deep  yellow  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lockett  (W.  Wells). — A  fine  reflexed 
Japanese  with  narrow  florets  of  a  soft  yellow  colour  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Masterpiece  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  striking  Japanese, 
the  florets  of  which  incurve  at  the  tips  ;  the  colour  is  crimson  with  a 
buff  reverse  (Award  of  Merit). 

Leelio- Cattleya  Wilsonice  (W.  H.  Young).— This  is  from  a  cross 
between  Lselia  Dayana  and  Cattleya  labiata.  Tne  sepals  and  petals 
are  soft  purple  rose,  and  the  lip  rich  velvety  crimson  (Award  of 
Merit). 

Nepenthes  ventricosa  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  small  pitchered  species 
of  the  Burkei  type.  The  colour  is  greenish  rose,  and  the  pitcher 
widens  towards. the  mouth  (F.C.C.). 

Nerine  Mrs.  Elliot  (H.  J.  Elwes). — A  very  fine  flower  of  great 
substance ;  the  colour  is  soft  salmon  (Award  of  Merit). 

Plum  Brown's  Crimson  Drop  (James  Brown,  Reigate).—  This  fine 
Plum  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 


United  Horticultural. 

Annual  Dinner. 

This  annual  function  was  successfully  held  in  the  Venetian 
Room  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  on  Wednesday, 
October  9,  when  about  200  members  and  friends  were  presided 
over  by  genial  Peter  Kay,  V.M.H.,  the  well-known  market-man 
from  Finchley.  The  usual  notable  London  horticulturists 
supported  the  chairman,  and  with  song,  toast,  and  speech  a  most 
pleasant  evening  was  recorded.  Many  of  the  country  members 
who  had  come  up  for  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  were  present,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  R.  Morse,  who  advocated  having  the  annual  dinner 
on  the  eve  of  the  Palace  Show,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Journal,  must  have  been  gratified,  as  he  was,  indeed,  to  have 
seen  his  advocacy  thus  cordially  responded  to.  Amongst  those 
who  proposed  toasts  were  the  chairman,  Mr.  George  Bunyard, 
U|'.  Richard  Dean,  Mr.  Pockett,  a  visitor  from  Melbourne ;  Mr. 


Assbee,  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  and  others.  The  latter  gentleman,  as 
treasurer,  in  recording  the  position,  functions,  and  aims  of  the 
society,  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that  in  the  “  United  Horticul¬ 
tural,”  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  the  nearest  approach  for  a  model  of 
his  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  that  is  at  present  in  existence  ;  with 
the  society’s  permission  he  proposed  to  send  Air.  Chamberlain 
the  rules  and  balance  sheet,  a  proposition  which  drew  forth 
applause.  We  had  hoped  to  publish  a  few  more  particulars,  but 
space  is  very  precious  this  week.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  the  secretary, 
may  yet  also  send  us  a  list  of  the  subscriptions. 

A  report  of  the  monthly  meeting,  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  on  Monday  evening  last,  follows; — Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis 
occupied  the  chair.  Seven  new  members  were  elected.  Two 
members  are  on  the  Sick  Fund  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  committee  meetings  should  commence  at  seven 
o’clock  instead  of  eight  from  October  to  March,  inclusive.  The 
treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  hand  of  £79  8s.  lOd.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  vote  of  condolence  he  sent  to  Alessrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Air.  Martin 
Hope  Sutton. 

Beckenham  Horticultural. 

The  first  lecture  of  the  sessions  1901-2, entitled,  “Experiments 
with  Chemical  Manures,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  was 
given  on  Friday  evening  last,  to  a  good  audience,  Air.  Burge 
presiding.  The  value  of  fairly  fresh  farmyard  manure  to  heavy 
soils  mechanically,  and  in  a  more  decomposed  state  for  light 
soils,  aiding  the  retention  of  moisture,  received  due  recognition. 
The  lecturer  pointed  out  that  some  crops  could  be  grown  quite 
successfully  by  the  use  of  chemical  manure  alone,  remarking  the 
Brassica  tribe;  while  Potatoes  gave  the  best  results  with  farm¬ 
yard  and  chemical  manures  combined.  Peat  moss,  in  the 
lecturer’s  estimation,  where  used  in  stables,  was  double  the 
value  of  straw,  it  retaining  more  of  the  urine.  Several  formulas 
were  given  for  the  guidance  of  those  using  chemical  manures. 
For  herbaceous  borders:  100  square  yards,  basic  slag,  141b; 
kainit,  81b  ;  both  applied  in  autumn  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  81b,  applied 
in  spring  in  two  dressings.  For  lawns:  100  square  yards,  basic 
slag,  151b;  kainit,  91b:  applied  in  autumn  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  51b, 
applied  in  spring  in  two  dressings.  For  kitchen  garden:  100 
square  yards,  \  load  of  farmyard  manure  ;  superphosphate,  141b ; 
kainit,  101b  ;  appl  ed  in  autumn  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  101b,  applied 
in  spring  in  two  dressings. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Air.  Shrivell  for  his 
very  instructive  discourse.  Mr.  Barnes  placed  upon  the  table 
excellent  examples  of  the  popular  Cactus  Dahlias,  another 
member  contributing  a  dish  of  Tomatoes.  On  the  25th  Air.  H.  J. 
Chapman  will  lecture  on  “  Orchid  Hybridisation,  its  Advantages 
from  a  Grower’s  Point  of  View.”  Perhaps  some  of  our  near 
neighbours  would  like  to  hear  Air.  Chapman.  The  lecture,  at 
8  p.m.,  is  free,  in  the  Church  House,  almost  close  to  Becken¬ 
ham  Junction.- — T.  C. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  winter  session  in  connection  with 
the  above  association  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  was  largely 
attended,  about  120  members  being  present.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  ordinary  business,  the  chairman  (Mr.  T.  Neve),  referred 
to  the  great  loss  that  the  horticultural  world  had  sustained 
through  the  death  of  the  venerable  Air.  Martin  Hope  Sutton, 
and  also  to  the  great  interest  the  late  gentleman  took  in  the 
gardeners  of  the  district.  The  subject  for  the  eveningwas,  “  Early 
Flowering  Chrysanthemums,  the  best  varieties  to  grow  and  their 
culture,”  by  Mr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood.  The  lecturer  described 
the  varieties  he  considered  the  best,  to  grow,  his  reasons  for  their 
selection,  and  the  method  of  culture  he  adopted.  Amongst 
the  whites  were  Alytcliett  White,  Parisiana,  Market  White, 
Madame  Desgrange,  &c.  Yellows:  Yellow  Alarie  Masse,  Miss 
Ruth  Williams,  Mrs.  Burrell,  Ac.  Crimsons:  Goacher’s 
Crimson,  Harvest  Home,  Crimson  Marie  Alasse,  &c.  Pinks: 
Madame  Marie  Alasse,  Gustave  Gunnerwald,  Charles  Jolby,  &c. 
Terra  Cotta,  Orange  and  Salmon. — Shades:  Orange  Masse,  Ivy 
Shark,  Moliere,  Countess  Foucher  de  Carriel,  Ac.  Bronze: 
Bronze  Prince,  Louis  Lemaire,  and  Mytchett  Glory.  When  the 
plants  were  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  it  was  best  to  grow  them  in  the  open  air  until 
the  flower  buds  showed  colour,  when  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted.  The  lecture  was  made  particularly  instructive  by  an 
exhibit  by  Air.  Wells  of  blooms  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
varieties  grown  in  the  open  air,  which  wrere  referred  to  as  the 
various  sorts  were  discussed.  A  discussion  followed  which,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  chiefly  on  the  “  Rust  ”  ;  those  taking  part  were 
Alessrs.  Neve,  Wilson,  Woolford,  Hinton,  House,  Townsend, 
Ager,  Fry,  and  Lees.  Air.  Hinton,  The  Gardens,  Walmer,  Read¬ 
ing,  staged  some  splendid  blooms  of  Soliel  d’Octobre, 
Rayonnante,  and  Aliss  A.  Byron  Chrysanthemums;  whilst  Air.  D. 
Ager,  gardener  to  Milton  Bode,  Esq.,  made  a  pretty  decorative 
exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums,  autumn  leaves,  and  berries. 
Although  twenty-four  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  past 
year,  at  each  of  which  new  members  were  elected,  yet  on  this 
occasion  nine  more  were  added  to  the  roll. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Hints  for  Young  Heads. 

( Continued  from  page  208.) 

The  tropical  plant  house  is,  or  should  be,  an  important 
feature  of  a  well-kept  garden,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared 
to  have  its  inmates  in  that  happy  condition  which  bespeaks 
unremitting  care  and  high  culture.  The  enthusiast  will,  indeed, 
think  no  trouble  too  great,  or  any  detail  too  small  to  accomplish 
this,  and  it  will  be  his  endeavour  to  grow  only  the  best  varieties 
of  each  species — the  best  of  everything  and  everything  of  the 
best.  As  this  phase  of  gardening  is  also  to  some  extent  an 
expensive  item  in  the  garden  balance-sheet,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  greater  the  return  shown  for  the  expenditure 
the  greater  the  profit,  or  its  equivalent,  pleasure,  on  the  credit 
side.  By  the  way,  tropical  house,  if  the  stove  may  be  thus  called, 
seems  to  be  the  better  name ;  anyway,  it  will  prevent  any  such 
catastrophe  as  that  which  occurred  with  “  the  new  boy,”  who, 
when  told  to  put  some  plants  in  the  stove,  quickly  had  them 
crackling  in  the  furnace.  Apropos  of  this,  it  simplifies  matters 
considerably  to  number  the  houses  consecutively,  the  least 
objectionable  method  being  to  incise  Roman  numerals  neatly 
with  a  chisel  on  the  door  head,  and  colour  them  black. 

With  the  heating  of  this  plant  house  we  may  have  little  to 
do,  all  that  has  probably  been  done  before,  but  if  not  well  done, 
and  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  not  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  heat  at 
command,  the  young  head  gardener  who  finds  himself  thus 
handicapped  will  wisely  endeavour  to  rectify  it  at  the  start. 
In  reserve  power  lies  safety.  Driving  a  boiler  at  its  highest 
tension  courts  disaster.  There  is  nothing  more  important  than 
the  maintenance  of  a  comfortable  night  temperature  during  the 
early  summer  months,  with  a  corresponding  increase  by  day 
from  sun  heat  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  false  economy  to  dispense 
with  artificial  heat  till  such  time  as  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
when  an  anxiety  to  regain  lost  time  defeats  its  object  by  causing 
a  late  sickly  growth  with  constitutional  troubles  to  come.  One 
could  hardly  over-emphasise  this  point  in  culture.  Good 
specimen  Codiseums  and  similar  things,  when  encouraged  to  make 
their  growth  under  the  best  conditions  of  light  and  warmth  our 
short  seasons  afford,  rest  in  comparative  safety  under  adverse 
conditions  during  rvinter,  and  cheerfully  respond  the  following 
year  in  vigorous  growth. 

The  ministering  hand,  guided  by  an  observant  eye,  will  grasp 
those  nicer  details  of  culture  which  no  amount  of  teaching  or 
preaching  can  ever  give,  and  in  no  instance  is  this  intuitive 
accomplishment  better  exemplified  than  in  temperature  and  its 
concomitant  auxiliary,  a  genial  atmosphere.  At  first  sight 
temperature  and  atmosphere  may  appear  to  be  identical.  That 
is  not  so.  High  temperature  and  deficient  moisture,  or  low 
temperature  and  an  excess  of  it,  will  always  bring  a  feeling  of 
discomfort  to  the  cultivator  who  is  in  perfect  sympathy  with  his 
plants.  Fire  heat  is  to  some  extent,  however,  a  necessary  evil, 
hence  no  more  than  is  really  wanted  will  be  used,  but  what  is 
actually  required  must  not  be  denied.  As  a  rule,  fires  are 
started  too  late  on  a  summer’s  morning,  and  often  started  when 
they  should  remain  undisturbed.  Here  a  young  practitioner 
must  learn  to  anticipate  what  a  day  is  likely  to  bring  forth,  and 
act  accordingly.  Much  of  the  fuel  which  is  worse  than  wasted  in 
the  morning  might  be  advantageously  applied  in  the  evening 
to  keep  the  plant  house  comfortable  during  a  cold  night,  so  often 
experienced  in  early  summer. 

To  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  a  golden  rule  in 
gardening  and  applicable  to  every  phase  of  it.  Thus,  in  potting, 
for  instance,  the  best  results  cannot  be  expected  when  the 
doctrine  of  “  the  altogether  ”  impels  a  man  to  begin  and  finish 
with  the  one  operation.  As  plants  are  ready  for  potting  then 
is  the  time,  neither  before  nor  after,  and  what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  who  says  in  his  haste,  “  I  will  have  a  fine  specimen  by 
hurrying  a  plant  in  a  pot  several  sizes  too  large  for  it?”  More 
haste  less  speed.  Small  shifts  and  often  is  a  good  principle  when 
potting  on  the  choicer  and  more  delicate  growing  hothouse 
plants;  and,  indeed,  may  apply  to  all  the  inmates  of  our  houses, 
for  if  a  plant  is  worth  growing  at  all  it  is  worth  growing  well, 
and  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  the  best  possible,  which 
does  not  imply  size  alone,  but  for  whatever  purpose  such  plants 
are  intended.  It  is  often  the  case  that  young  plants  from  the 
propagating  pit  will  take  two  or  three  shifts  during  the  summer, 
thus  being  built  up  from  a  good  foundation  into  vigorous 
specimens.  Again  may  the  value  of  rough  potting  material, 
previously  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  propagating  pit,  be  im¬ 
pressed.  All  fine  compost  is  an  utter  abomination  to  the  smart 
grower  of  specimeh  plants,  and  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 
If  any  doubting  ones  at  the  potting  bench  disposed  to  question 
this  will  try  it.  they  will  probably  no  longer  halt  between  two 
opinions.  Common-sense  potting  paves  the  way  to  judicious 
watering,  and  considerably  minimises  the  dangers  which  lay  in 
this  direction.  An  over-potted  plant  is  invariably  an  over¬ 
watered  plant,  and  a  sickly  one  to  boot.  Ample  space  between 
the  pot  rim  and  the  soii,  a  simple  matter  often  neglected, 
facilitates  watering,  which  is  usually  a  daily  operation,  that  is, 


the  houses  will  require  to  be  looked  over  daily,  and  plants  that 
are  dry  require  water,  those  that  are  not  don’t.  Under  certain 
obvious  conditions  twice  daily  will  be  necessary,  and  some  nice 
discrimination  is  necessary  for  a  young  hand  to  become  handy 
with  the  waterpot. 

Slip-slop  watering  is  intolerable  and  decidedly  pernicious  in 
its  effects.  Back  from  the  past  comes  the  memory  of  a  whistling 
boy  who  slovenly  swished  out  the  water  to  the  tune  of  a  slow 
march.  Often  was  he  followed  up  and  plants  turned  out  to 
show  him  that  surface  wetting  of  a'  dry  ball  was  not  watering ; 
but  the  tootling  habit  was  strong.  He  has  tootled  through  life 
in  place  and  out  of  place,- often  the  latter,  a  very  good  man,  but 
a  very  poor  gardener.  Boys,  don’t  tootle  at  work,  concentrate 
your  mind  upon  it  and  leave  politicians  to  “  Rule  Britannia.” 
An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

LIFTING  AND  REPLANTING  YOUNG  TREES.— Where 
fruit  trees  are  making  over-vigorous  growth,  especially  young 
trees  that  have  not  fruited,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  afford 
some  judicious  check.  This  is  best  done  by  careful  lifting  and 
replanting,  cutting  back  the  strongest  roots  in  the  process.  Fan- 
trained  wall  trees,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums,  are 
very  apt  to  make  strong  growth,  which  is  of  an  unfruitful 
character,  especially  if  the  ground  should  be  rich  and  loose.  In 
such  cases  the  removal  of  the  trees  will  effect  an  improvement  in 
producing  a  sturdy  and  vigorous,  but  yet  short-jointed  growth. 
The  roots  will  be  more  fibrous,  and  will  spread  laterally  rather 
than  strike  deeply.  Bush  trees,  or  any  forms  of  young  fruit 
trees  that  show  a  tendency  to  run  away  to  wood,  may  be  improved 
by  lifting.  The  best  method  of  procedure  is  to  cut  a  trench  round 
the  stem  at  a  safe  distance,  say  2ft  or  3ft,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree  and  its  probable  extension  of  roots.  In  taking  out 
this  trench,  if  no  roots  are  met  with,  work  the  soil  away  until  the 
ball  of  roots  appears  to  be  of  a  portable  size  for  moving.  W  hen 
this  can  be  readily  effected,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  soil  adheres, 
detach  the  ball  from  its  position,  and  work  in  fresh  material, 
making  it  firm  so  as  to  raise  the  base,  that  when  replanted  the 
trees  will  be  higher  than  heretofore.  Let  the  soil  be  made  very 
firm,  as  it  is  only  by  doing  this  that  the  growth  will  assume  a 
fruitful  character.  The  introduction  of  rich  compost  round  the 
roots  must  be  avoided.  Good  loam  or  the  fertile  staple  of  the 
surrounding  ground  forms  a  suitable  medium  for  fresh  rooting. 
For  stone  fruits  the  soil  may  advantageously  be  mixed  with  lime 
rubbish  or  pulverised  mortar.  After  lifting,  the  soil  over  the 
roots  may  be  lightly  mulched  with  some  flaky  manure. 

ROOT-PRUNING  OLD  TREES.— Old  and  long  established 
trees  cannot  be  lifted  and  replanted  with  the  same  chance  of  their 
doing  well  afterwards ;  but  over-strong  and  vigorous  trees  may  be 
checked  by  root-pruning.  Take  out  a  trench  as  if  for  lifting  not 
less  than  '3ft  from  the  stem.  The  trench  may  go  down  fairly 
deeply,  and  all  strong  roots  found  cut  off  close  to  the  side  of  the 
trench  with  the  spade,  afterwards  paring  them  smoothly  with  the 
knife.  In  many  cases  it  is  the  strong  tap  root  which  passes 
perpendicularly  down  into  the  subsoil  that  causes  the  extia 
vigour  and  prevents  fruiting.  The  ball  of  roots  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  undermined,  and  the  tap  root  severed.  In  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  there  may  also  be  other  strong  descending  loots, 
and  these,  too,  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  _  In  filling 
in  the  soil  again,  make  it  firm,  quite  as  firm  as  the  inner  ball 
of  soil.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  root-prune  all  round  at  once, 
especially  where  many  strong  roots  abound.  Therefore,  if  half 
is  done  one  season,  and  half  another  year,  this  may  prove  to  be 
the  best.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  safest  plan.  It  renders  the 
work  easier,  and  improves  the  trees  gradually. 

THINNING  BRANCHES. — Where  the  branches  of  fruit  trees, 
growing  in  any  form,  are  too  thickly  placed,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  be  thinned  out.  On  walls  especially,  each  branch  or 
cordon  ought  to  have  a  clear  space  of  a  foot.  This  in  some  trees 
may  necessitate  taking  out  every  other  branch. .  Bush  and 
pyramid  trees  ought  also  to  be  dealt  with  by  removing  crossing 
and  inter-crossing  branches.  After  the  fruit  is  removed,  and 
before  the  leaves  fall,  it  can  readily  be  seen  which  are  the  most 
crowded  parts  of  the  trees.  It  is  better  to  do  the  ^oik  at  this 
period  than  in  winter. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES.— These  wall  fruits  having 
now  had  the  crop  gathered,  the  trees  may  be  overhauled,  and  the 
branches  regulated.  Cut  out  all  superfluous  and  half-exhausted 
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'branches,  together  with  growths  that  have  borne  the  crop,  filling 
up  the  vacant  spaces  with  the  successional  shoots.  The  trees 
have  a  better  chance  of  becoming  thoroughly  ripened  when  super¬ 
fluous  material  is  removed  now. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. — As  these  trees  on  walls  require  a 
considerable  quantity  of  old  bearing  shoots  and  other  growths 
removing,  it  is  essential  to  commence  early,  and  make  room  for 
laying  in  the  reserved  growths.  Although  these  may  be  laid  in 
somewhat  more  thickly  than  in  other  wall  trees,  it  is  requisite 
in  doing  so  not  to  overcrowd.  This  can  best  be  judged  by 
carrying  out  the  work  at  once  while  foliage  still  remains.  A 
good  supply  of  young  growths  produces  the  best  crops.  Spur 
growths  may,  however,  be  encouraged  where  there  is  room  to 
accommodate  them.  Surplus  growths  situated  in  convenient 
positions  may,  therefore,  instead  of  being  cut  out  entirely,  be 
shortened  to  a  few  buds. 

PREPARING  SOIL  FOR  PLANTING.— The  great  advantage 
of  having  the  ground  ready  when  new  trees  are  received  is 
obvious.  All  stations,  quarters,  or  borders  should,  therefore,  be 
now  thoroughly  well  prepared.  This  consists  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  of  deep  digging.  For  the  larger  fruits,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  the  soil  must  not 
be  over-enriched,  as,  if  so,  strong  growth  ensues,  which  is  not 
fruitful.  Well  broken  up  ground,  both  as  regards  the  surface 
and  subsoil,  will  give  the  trees  a  good  start.  The  soil  may  after¬ 
wards  be  enriched  when  necessary  by  surface  mulchings  and 
other  means.  Tbe  addition  of  good  loam  will  improve  poor  soil, 
and  when  the  trees  are  planted  give  them  some  special  material 
to  root  in.- — Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

EARLIEST  FORCED  Pit  ACHES. — Whether  the  house  is 
planted  with,  the  varieties  Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal 
George,  Dymond,  and  similar  second  early  and  midseason 
Peaches,  along  with  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge,  and  Dryden 
Nectarines,  or  the  sorts  consist  of  Alexander  or  Waterloo  and 
Early  Louise  Peaches,  with  Cardinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nec¬ 
tarines,  the  trees  will  have  been  at  rest-  for  some  time,  and 
having  been  dressed  and  everything  put  into  proper  order,  but 
little  beyond  keeping  as  cool  as  possible  will  be  required  until 
starting  them.  If  these  matters,  referred  to  in  former  calendars, 
have  not  been  attended  to,  we  urge  their  being  clone  without 
further  delay,  as  the  trees  of  the  first-named  varieties  must  be 
started  at  the  beginning  of  December  to  have  ripe  fruit  at  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  ;  but  if  of  the  last-mentioned 
varieties  the  house  need  not  be  closed  until  the  close  of  December 
and  the  forcing  commenced  at  the  new  year.  This  is  a  clear  gain 
of  one  month’s  time  and  expense  in  forcing  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — The  trees  will  be  in  various  stages 
of  maturing  the  foliage,  according  to  time  of  starting,  but  this 
must  not  be  hurried  by  removing  the  leaves  forcibly.  If  ripen¬ 
ing  tardily,  admit  air  freely  at  night,  keeping  the  houses  rather 
close  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  maintaining  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Seek  gradual  maturation,  when  the  leaves  will  part 
freely  from  the  trees.  When  the  leaves  are  all  down  unfasten 
"the  trees  from  the  trellis,  perform  any  pruning  required,  cleanse 
the  house  thoroughly,  paint  the  woodwork  and  trellis  if  necessary, 
and  dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide.  Secure  the  trees  to  the 
trellis,  leaving  room  in  the  ligatures  for  the  branches  to  swrell, 
as  tight  tying  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  gumming. 

Remove  the  surface  sod  down  to  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh 
loam  rather  stiff,  sprinkling  a  handful  of  a  mixture  of  steamed 
bonemeal  and  wood  ashes  in  equal  parts  on  each  square  yard, 
scratching  in  lightly  with  a  fork.  If  wood  ashes  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  use  two  parts  sulphate  of  potash,  one  part  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  half  a  •  part  sulphate  of  iron  to  three  parts  of 
steamed  bonemeal,  mixed,  and  4oz  of  the  mixture  per  square 
yard.  Give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  to  inside  borders  of 
houses  with  fixed  roofs,  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the  roof-lights 
and  allow  the  borders  to  become  thoroughly  soaked  by  the 
autumn  rains. 

Any  lifting  and  root-pruning  of  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  state 
should  be  attended  to  whilst  the  leaves  are  upon  the  trees,  not, 
however,  until  the  foliage  becomes  mature,  and  then  acting  with 
despatch.  If  fresh  trees  have  to  be  introduced,  it  should  be 
performed  when  they  are  safe  for  removal,  namely,  when  the 
leaves  part  readily  from  them,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  nearly  off 
the  trees.  The  best  description  of  trees  for  planting  in  houses 
are  those  three  »r  four  years  trained  to  walls  or  to  trellises  under 
glass,  and  prepared  for  safe  removal  by  annual  or  biennial  lifting. 

Such  trees  transplant  safely  with  abundance  of  fibrous  roots. 
Carefully  planted,  they  can  be  forced  the  first  year  with  every 
confidence  of  a  crop  if  not  started  before  the  new  year,  not 
brought  on  too  rapidly,  and  not  overcropped.  It  is  always  de¬ 
sirable  to  select  trained  trees  in  bearing  in  preference  to  planting 
young  trees  that  are  not  furnished  with  some  bearing  wood ;  but 
if  young  trees  must  be  planted,  choose  such  as  have  a  well- 
furnished  base,  free  from  gumming,  not  very  strong  in  the  wood, 
and  that  well  matured.- —  St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  rout  re  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 


CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA  (W.  H.  Pain).— As  a  rule,  water 
is  partially  withheld  from  Coelogyne  eristata  and  its  varieties 
from  the  time  the  growths  are  completed  until  the  flower  sprays 
begin  to  push  up  in  early  spring.  Enough  water  should  be  given 
at  all  times  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling. 

RUST  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  (C.  W.).— The  remedy  to 
which  you  probably  refer  is  Veltha  Emulsion,  a  preparation 
advertised  and  referred  to  by  correspondents  in  our  columns. 
It  is  prepared  and  sold  by  Messrs.  William  Wood  and  Son,  Wood 
Green,  London,  N.  Potassium  sulphide  solution,  loz  to  three 
gallons  of  water,  will  destroy  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  but  not 
the  mycelial  hyplise  in  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  application  at  intervals  of  a  few  days 
to  successfully  combat  the  fungus.  The  potassium  sulphide  solu¬ 
tion,  however,  cannot  well  be  used  under  glass,  as  it  discolours 
paint ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use  outside,  or  even  in¬ 
doors,  only  keep  from  paint.  It  is  necessary  to  reach  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  laying  the  plants  on  their  sides  and  turning 
over,  so  as  to  wet  every  part  with  the  solution.  The  sulphide 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  then  make  up  to 
three  gallons  with  cold  water.  It  is  desirable  to  add  6oz  of  soft- 
soap  to  the  solution,  dissolving  this  in  hot  water  and  allowing 
to  become  cool  before  adding  to  the  dissolved  sulphide,  and 
then  mixing  thoroughly. 

SPREADING  EARTH  ON  LAWN  TENNIS  GROUND 
(Kittie). — Much  may  be  done  in  the  way  you  propose,  placing 
sifted  earth  or  compost  in  the  hollow  places  and  spreading  evenly, 
then  levelling  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake  and  afterwards  making 
quite  even  in  surface  with  the  back  of  rake.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  cover  the  grass  more  deeply  than  -Jin  at  a  time,  and  allow  the 
mould  to  lie  rather  loosely  for  a  time,  so  that  the  blades  of  grass 
may  come  through,  when  it  may  be  rolled  well  down.  In  a 
similar  case  we  gave  the  lawn  a  top-dressing  of  compost  all  over 
in  the  autumn  at  the  rate  of  twenty  tons  per  acre,  2-J-cwts  per 
rod,  spreading  evenlv,  and  leaving  until  February,  or  the  first 
mild  and  fair  weather  afterwards— the  material  not  sticking  to 
the  feet — then  raked  over  with  a  wooden  rake,  and  making  as 
even  in  surface  as  possible.  In  doing  this  the  top-dressing  w  as 
drawn  from  the  higher  parts  into  the  hollows,  there  being  a  very 
slight  dressing,  or  scarcely  any,  left  on  the  former,  and  thus  the 
inequalities  of  surface  were  made  correspondingly  even.  After 
clearing  off  the  rubbish  and  picking  off  any  stones,  the  lawn  was 
well  rolled  when  the  grass  had  sprung  through  the  top-dresing, 
and  it  was  greatly  improved  in  evenness  of  surface  and  in  quality 
of  grass,  the  lawn  being  kept  duly  mown  and  well  rolled. 


VINE  ROOTS  SWOLLEN  (Grape  Grower).— The  thickest 
oofs  are  much  enlarged,  probably  from  the  attacks  of  root-mites, 
hough  such  enlargements  frequently  arise  from  a  bad  state  or 
he  border,  which  occasions  an  undue  formation  of  bark  and  its 
ecurring  annual  accumulation.  The  Vines,  or  rather  Nature, 
iave  shown  an  aptitude  transcending  that  of  the  border-maker, 
s  “  the  roots  have  gone  through  a  4ft  path  into  a  flower  border 
mite  3yds  away  from  the  border.”  The  border  for  the  V  mes 
ieing  quite  4ft  deep  with  soil,  and  the  bottom  cemented,  it  would 
»e  well  to  provide  a  drain  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  lattei  and 
rhole  length  of  the  border,  it  having  proper  fall  and  outlet, 
,nd  then  place  in  a  foot  depth  of  drainage  from  half-brick  size 
it  bottom  to  road  metal  sized  pieces  at  top,  and  on  this  place 
1  3in  layer  of  old  mortar  rubbish  freed  from  laths  and  other 
lieces  of  wood.  This  will  leave  2ft  9in,  which  is  quite  ample 
or  compost.  This  may  consist  of  ten  parts  turfy  loam  of  medium 
exture,  fresh  horse  droppings  one  part,  old  mortar  or  lime 
ubbisli  one  part,  and  bones,  crushed,  lin  down  to  Jin,  one-fiftieth 
,art,  mixed.  In  the  top  foot  of  this  compost  the  roots  should 
ie  spread  out  evenly  and  in  layers,  the  uppermost  roots  being 
■overed  with  about  3in  of  soil.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the 
lorder  bricked  in  front,  so  as  to  confine  the  roots  to  the  border, 
■special Iv  as  the  bottom  is  cemented.  Of  course  proper  drainage 
s  provided,  and  with  roots  in  more  favourable  circumstances 
lie  Vines  should  improve,  and  produce  well  finished  Grapes. 
Crushed  Jin  bones  are  suitable. 
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ANEMONE  ROOT  INFESTED  WITH  LARVA  (P.  K.).— 
The  root  is  certainly  infested  by  caterpillars,  which  have  eaten 
into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  roots  in  a  dried  state.  They  are  the 
larvae  of  some  moth,  and  evidently  one  of  the  Tortrices,  the  larva 
pointing  to  a  Carpocapsa,  and  that  infesting  dried  fruits.  The 
silver  fly  was  not  found,  but  it  probably  was  the  moth,  and  cause 
of  the  mischief.  It  is  not  likely  the  moth  will  attack  plants  in 
the  ground.  We  have  not  before  had  such  phenomenon  brought 
to  our  notice,  and  shall  keep  the  caterpillar  in  order  to  secure 
the  moth  in  due  course  and  identify  it,  if  possible. 

VINES  FOR  WALL  OF  RESIDENCE  WITH  SOUTH 
ASPECT  (J.  P.). — The  best  white  Grape  is  Chasselas  Vibert, 
which  produces  larger  berries  and  ripens  about  a  week  earlier 
than  Royal  Muscadine.  Black  July  is  the  most  reliable  black 
outdoor  Grape,  but  in  a  hot  position,  such  as  you  describe,  Black 
Prince  (Cambridge  Botanic  Garden)  does  well,  being  one  of  the 
best  black  Grapes  for  the  open  air,  though  in  quality  it  is  far 
inferior  to  Black  Hamburgh.  The  last-named  ripens  its  fruit 
very  well  in  some  warm  seasons,  and  is  suitable  for  planting  in 
a  position  such  as  you  describe.  Our  experience  points  to 
Chasselas  Vibert  and  Black  Hamburgh  as  most  suitable  for  your 
circumstances. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (W.  H.  Budge). — The  smaller  and  rounder  Pear 
was  Hansel's  Bergamot,  figured  on  page  333  last  week ;  the  other  one 
was  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey.  Separate  samples  should  be  numbered. 
(D.  Masters). — Apple  Pickei  ing  Seedling  ;  2,  Pear.  1,  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle ;  2.  Marfichal  de  la  Cour.  (J.  C.). — 1,  Golden  Noble ;  2, 
Reinette  du  Canada ;  3,  Northern  Greening ;  4.  Royal  Russet ; 
5.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert ;  6,  Striped  Beefing.  (D.  E.  Holtby). — 

1,  Apple  Bismarck.  (D.  E.  Holtby). — Second  lot :  1.  Dutch  Mignonne  ; 

2,  Ecklinville.  (G.  IX). — King  of  the  Pippins  ;  2.  Fearn’s  Pippin;  3, 
Queen  Caroline  ;  4.  Warner’s  King  ;  5,  Belle  de  Pcntoise  ;  6,  Northern 
Greening.  (J.  McC.). — 1,  Warner’s  King ;  2,  Ecklinville  Seedling ;  3, 
Tower  of  Glannnis  ;  4.  Emily  Childs  ;  5.  Redsti  eak ;  6,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  ;  7,  King,  of  the  Pippins  ;  8,  Manks  Codlin. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  ivhose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (.J.  S.  C.). — Skimmia  japonica.  (R.  G.). — Miscanthus 
zebrinus  variegatus  ;  2.  Adiantum  Faulkneri;  3,  Acorus  Pseudo-acorus. 
(A.  A.). — 1.  Aster  Novse-Belgii  var. ;  2.  Solanum  jasminoides.  (P.). — 
Leycesteria  formosa;  2,  Helianthus  orgyalis;  3.  Tradescantia  virginica  ; 
4,  Aster  ltevis.  (F.  N.  P.). — 1,  Kcelreuteria  paniculata  ;  2,  Epidendrum 
radicans. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the,  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &<?.,  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  Cooling  &  Sens,  Bath. — Roses ,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn  Catalogue. 

F.  C.  Heinemann.  Erfurt,  Germany. — Special  Trade  List  of  Novelties 
and  Specialities. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey.  Tremont  Buildings.  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A. — Hardy 
American  Plants  and  Carolina  Mountain  Flowers. 

Otto  Putz,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Flower  Seed  Novelties  for  1902. 
Frederick  Roemer,  seed  grower,  Quedlinburg,  Geimany. — Novelties  in 
Flower  Seeds  for  1902. 


Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary , 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175, ^Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  \  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. — 
Secretary ,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9.  Martirdale  Read.  Balfcam.  London,  S.W. 

Royal  Gardener, s’^Orphan.  Fund. — Secretary ,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne, 
8,  Danes  Inn,  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


Publications  ^Received. — “LefMois  Seientifique,”  Septembre- 
Octobre ;  a  monthly  review  of  natural  history,  agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture,  physiology,  chemistry,  industry.  Le  Moniteur  d’Horti- 
culture.  “Le  Jardin.  Oetobre  5.  Board  of  Agriculture — ‘  Agri¬ 
cultural  Returns;”  statistical  tables,  showing  acreage  under  ci’ops 
and  grass,  and  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  particulars  for  each  county  of  1901.  “  The  Canadian 

Horticulturist.”  "  Kew  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,’’ 
April-June,  1901.  “  Gartenflora.” 


Covent  Garden  Market. — October  16th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples, "cooking,  bush. 

2 

0  to  6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

019  to  1  0- 

,,  dessert^ . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve 

2"0  i| 

6  0 

Bananas ...% . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4‘0 

9;o 

Cobnuts,  lb . 

0 

8 

0 

9 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

each . 

3  0 

4  6 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums,  £  sieve  . 

2  0 

3  0 

,,  Muscat  ...  iff1... 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve . 

2  0 

3  0 

Lemons,'-  Naples,  case 

24 

0 

30 

0 

Average  Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.'d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  0  to’010 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  u  ro  2 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz . 

1  0 

2  0 

Beans,  French,  bushel 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

018 

0  9 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^sieve 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Parsley,  doz.  bnclis  ... 

2;o 

510 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3  0. 

5;0 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bneh. 

3 

0 

7 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

o;6 

0  9 

Cauliflower,  tally 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2  I; 

0  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2'0 

3  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

O' 2 

0  2£ 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bneh.  ... 

2  0 

310 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6  . 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

rs. 

d 

Aralias,  doz.  ...f 

IT  5 

0tol2 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0tol2'0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1 

0 

fi  5 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6 

0 

1  8 

0* 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

''9 

0 

Dracoena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Palms,  invar.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

specimens 

21 

0 

63 

'0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Primulas  . 

3 

0 

4' 

■o 

<Bi, ,  caffra,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

•6 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums  . 

8 

0 

10 

0 

,,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  E  lowers-. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bneh. 

1 

0  to  2 

0 

Mignonette,  English, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

1 

3 

doz . 

0 

9to;i 

6 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

C li r y s a n  themu m  s, 

doz.  bnchs . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

specimen  blooms, 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

;  •  doz . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

4 

0 

b 

0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnclis. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  N  iphetos,  white, 

R1  , ,  coloured,  doz.  bneh 

s  2 

0 

3 

0 

doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Eucliaris,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,'  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

bnclis . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Smilax,  bneh  . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilium  lancifolium  all). 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

, ,  , ,  rubrum 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs 

1 

6 

2 

0 

.,  longiflorum  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  coloured,  doz. bnchs 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

4 

0 

b 

0 

bnchs 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

.,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

bnchs . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

On  Some  Minor  Immoralities. 


“He  that  would  thrive  must  the  white  sparrow  see,’’ 
says  an  old  German  proverb.  We  remember  reading  a  tale 
as  to  how  the  farmer  sought  high  and  low  for  this  wonderful 
bird,  which  was  only  to  be  seen  at  early  dawn  or  nightfall. 
Ife  did  hot  find  the  sparrow,  but  he  found  many  other  things 
of  which  he  had  previously  had  no  notion,  and  he  broke 
himself  effectually  of  the  habit  of  lie-a-bed.  No  day  is  long 
enough  for  the  work  allotted  it — at  least  we  find  it  so, 
and  it  does  seem  a  pity  to  lose  any  of  the  early  morning 
hours  in  merely  idle  sleep — that  is,  sleep  that  we  do  not 
absolutely  need,  and  we  can  make  very  little  do  when 
pleasure  is  a-foot.  Does  any  man  ever  calculate  how  many 
days  of  his  master’s  time  he  wastes  in  the  year  by  being  late 
even  a  few  minutes  each  morning  1  or  does  he  consider  how 
unfair  a  thing  it  is  to  leave  off  a  job  nearly  done  because  it  is 
just  on  supper  time  ?  Does  he,  again,  ever  remember  the  wet 
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ciays,  when  his  master  can  perhaps  with  difficulty  find  him 
work  so  that  his  family  may  not  be  docked  of  a  day’s  pay  ? 
He  should  put  that  into  the  scale  against  those  unfinished 
jobs,  and  then  see  how  matters  weigh  out.  We  know  a 
horseman  who  has  lost  several  good  places  simply  because 
no  power  on  earth  could  get  him  out  of  bed  in  the  morning. 
One  employer  made  a  little  investigation,  and  found  that 
this  man  never  retired  to  bed  before  eleven.  Was  it  likely 
he  could  be  up  and  about  his  work  in  good  time  in  the 
morning?  We  employers  of  labour  do  not  stand  watch  in 
hand  and  note  the  exact  time  of  our  servant’s  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  nor  do  we  knock  oft’  pay  for  a  few 
minutes’  lateness,  yet  we  contend  we  ought  to  have  full  time 
for  full  pay.  It  is  a  good  thing  where  the  farmer  every  now 
and  then  makes  an  early  tour  of  his  fields — it  strengthens 
the  authority  of  his  foreman,  and  it  enables  him  to  see  who 
are  the  laggards,  and  by  hoAv  much  they  lag. 

There  is  great  waste  of  time  often  arising  from  badly 
planned  work.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  worker  so  much 
as  of  the  executive.  Master  and  foreman  are  not  up  to 
much  if  they  cannot,  the  night  before,  arrange  (barring 
weather)  the  best  plan  of  work  for  the  following  day  ;  how 
the  horses  may  all  be  used,  and  how  the  men  may  have  no 
useless  running  to  and  fro  after  little  tiresome  jobs.  On  a 
farm  the  waste  of  power,  and  also  of  food,  may  be  most 
considerable,  and  it  is  for  men  to  aid  masters  in  the 
suppression  of  this  kind  of  wrong-doing.  It  may  be  tiresome, 
but  it  certainly  is  most  necessary  that  all  horse  corn  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  only  given  out  by  weight.  In 
olden  days,  when  oats  were  the  staple  horse  food,  it  used  to 
be  the  plan  to  have  two  or  three  days  thrashing  and  then  let 
the  horseman  run  at  the  heap  on  the  granary  floor.  The 
same  applies  to  pig-meal,  and  also  to  hen-corn.  We  could 
tell  sad  tales  of  (over-true,  too)  pigs  being  fattened  on  the 
Corn  that  belonged  of  right  to  the  master’s  fowls,  and  we 
sadly  fear  bits  of  oil-cake  have  gone  the  same  way.  We 
know,  too,  of  Corn  being  taken  and  ground  for  flour  by  the 
very  man  who  was  put  by  the  master  in  charge,  and  his 
confidence  thus  terribly  abused.  It  is  always  well  to  count 
cakes  on  delivery,  for  there  are  plenty  of  unscrupulous  men 
who  would  think  nothing  of  tempting  a  waggoner  to  give 
them  a  cake  or  two  when  returning  with  the  teams  from  the 
local  oil  mill.  These  things  are  done,  and  done  constantly, 
and  lads  are  sometimes  tempted  beyond  their  strength.  The 
same  applies  to  cut  meat  or  chaffed  straws.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  come  under  our  knowledge,  and  give  us  a  very 
painful  impression  as  to  the  rectitude  of  mankind  in  general. 
We  know  lads  are  often  tempted  to  take  eggs,  not  for  them¬ 
selves  but  for  their  horses,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
it  gives  a  fine  lustre  to  the  coats.  The  lustre  should  come 
from  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  not  from  stolen  food. 

How  many  a  cow  has  been  wasted  by  improper  milking. 
A  cow  should  be  milked  dry.  The  last  drops  are  always  the 
richest.  A  cow  should  be  milked  gently,  and  handled  with¬ 
out  harshness.  A  heifer’s  temper  is  easily  made  or  marred, 
and  kicking  cows  are  often  the  outcome  of  bad  usage. 

It  is  not  legitimate  whu r  and  tear  that  so  runs  up  items  in 
the  tradesmen’s  bills.  We  all  know  things  wear  out,  but 
how  is  their  end  hastened  by  rough,  careless  usage.  Some 
men  have  no  idea  of  order ;  forks,  rakes,  buckets,  chaff 
baskets,  and  bags  are  just  tossed  down  anywhere,  to  be 
trampled  on  or  run  over,  or  possibly  lost  altogether,  and  a 
foreman  or  master  has  no  business  to  be  continually  on  the 
outlook  to  prevent  leakage  in  this  form.  Some  men  are  very 
handy,  and  can  do  many  little  repairs  themselves,  and  others 
are  just  as  useless — always  ready  to  run  to  the  wheelwright  or 
blacksmith,  forgetting  that  each  item  means  so  much  hard 
cash.  This  habit  of  carelessness  follows  a  man  into  the 
stable  and  the  field,  makes  him  neglectful  of  his  horses,  of 
their  careful  and  proper  feeding,  and  hurries  him  over  their 
cleaning  and  grooming.  Good  food  and  pure  water, 
administered  at  suitable  intervals,  and  with  '  clock-like 
regularity,  are  the  best  preservatives  of  health,  and  the 
whole  system  responds  most  readily  to  a  carefully  groomed 
coat.  We  know  one  effect  of  a  good  rough  towel  on  our  own 
backs,  so  we  can  judge  of  the  pleasant  sensations  to  a 
horse  when  his  body  is  well  rubbed  down.  Nothing  is  more 
aggravating  to  a  master  than  a  crookedly  drilled  piece  of 
Corn,  or  worse,  wdiere  one  spout  has  been  stopped  up  and  no 
Corn  drilled  at  all ! 

A  careless  lad  oftentimes  grows  into  a  careless  man,  and 
there  is  now  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  youth  who  will 
take  a  well  deserved  rebuke  in  silence.  It  generally  is  “  gie 
me  ma  bit  o’  brass  and  I’ll  go,”  and  parents  are  only  too 


foolish  when  they  encourage  such  behaviour  by  taking  the 
lad’s  part.  We  live  in  strange  times,  my  masters. 
Solomon’s  rod  appears  to  have  been  put  away  for  good  and 
all,  and  the  youngest  lad  who  tends  birds  knows  more  than 
his  grandfather,  and  expects  more  consideration. 

[It  is  not  often  we  allow  our  pens  to  convey  our  thoughts 
by  characters  on  questions  which  our  very  able  correspon¬ 
dent  on  this  page  weekly  ventilates.  This  week,  however, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves  from  expressing  our  sincerest 
approval  of  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  the  last  few  lines  of 
the  above  article.  The  manners  of  children  of  the  lower 
classes  at  the  present  day  are  simply  outrageous,  and  nearly 
the  whole  blame  attaches  to  the  lax  ruling  of  their  parents 
or  guardians.  The  question  is  not  one  for  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  to  discuss,  yet  we  take  this  opportunity  to  sup¬ 
port  the  expressions  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  ques¬ 
tion. — Ed.] 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  had  more  rain  and  in  larger  quantity,  so  the 
ploughing  is  now  going  more  satisfactorily.  Our  Potato-growing 
neighbours  are  not  so  well  pleased,  for  very  little  more  moisture 
will  spoil  the  hitherto  ideal  conditions  under  which  the  gatherers 
were  wmrking.  The  pits  or  pies  are  growing  rapidly,  and  give 
the  best  of  evidence  that  in  bulk  at  least  the  crops  are  no  common 
ones.  Up-to-Date  is  quite  unapproachable.  The  British  Lion 
is  disappointing  as  a  cropper,  although  the  haulm  was  so 
vigorous.  The  quality  is  good,  but  no  better  than  Up-to-Date. 
We  have  seen  a  well  shaped  specimen  of  the  latter  weighing 
48^oz. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  reports  of  townsmen  out  of  work,  we 
are  very  short  of  labour  in  the  country.  A  big  shooting  party 
this  wTeek  requires  a  large  number  of  beaters,  and  the  men  from 
the  farm  and  woods  have  to  be  pressed  into  service  for  lack  of 
the  usual  catch  hands.  The  pay — 3s.  per  day,  besides  pork  pie 
luncheon  and  liberal  allowance  of  beer — would  attract  the  men 
if  they  were  within  call,  but  they  are  not.  There  could  be  no 
objection  to  lending  the  men  from  the  land,  but  there  is  more 
than  enough  employment  for  them  on  the  farms,  and  we  suspect 
the  same  tiling  applies  to  the  woodmen.  Agriculture  will  not 
allow  of  night  work  and  overtime,  which  is  such  a  help  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  We  cannot  make  our  waggoners  plough  for  thirty  hours 
at  a  stretch,  barring  meal  times ;  but  we  hear  of  engineering 
apprentices  having  to  work  as  long.  If  we  had  electric  light  to 
plough  by  we  could  not  afford  the  overtime  price,  or  the  overtime 
limited  quantity  of  work. 

The  Mustard  has  been  gathered  home  at  last.  Perhaps  it  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  solving  was  a  little  late  ;  but  the 
anxiety  has  been  wearing,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  we 
try  the  experiment  of  a  catch  crop  again.  If  this  one  should 
bring  a  small  fortune.  which*we  doubt,  the  art  of  Mustard  growing 
will  be  zealously  studied. 

Sheep  are  well  on  Turnips,  but  in  one  way  are  getting  on  too 
well,  i.e.,  going  over  the  ground  too  quickly.  Swedes  may 
improve,  for  they  are  responding  well  to  the  rains,  and  the  tops 
now  look  clean  and  healthy.  A  recurrence  of  last  autumn’s 
mildness  is  very  desirable. 

What  a  splendid  tool  a  good  chilled  digging  plough  is !  A 
field  that  was  very  foul,  having  been  well  worked  and  surface 
cleaned,  has  been  ploughed  with  the  digger.  The  thorough 
cutting  of  the  subsoil  and  summer’s  cutting  of  the  upper  soil  has 
resulted  in  the  bringing  of  the  last  remnants  of  the  twitch  to 
the  surface,  where  only  one  harrowing  is  needed  to  entirely 
eradicate  them.  An  old  fashioned  plough  would  have  left  them 
half  buried,  and  no  drag  or  harrow  could  then  have  made  such  a 
perfect  finish. 

- <.#•> - 

THE  DAIRY  SHOW. — In  the  large  open  competition  of  the 
British  Dairy  Farmers’  Association,  held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  last  week,  the  whole  of  the  first  prizes  for  roots  were 
won  by  the  produce  of  Webbs’  seed,  viz.,  first  and  second  prizes, 
Webbs’  Mammoth  Long  Red  Mangold  ;  first  prize,  Webbs’  Smith- 
field  Yellow  Globe  Mangold  ;  first  prize,  Webbs’  Imperial  Swede  ; 
and  first  prize,  Collection  of  Webbs’  roots,  &c.  There  were  149 
entries  for  these  prizes,  and  the  remarkable  success  of  Messrs. 
Webbs’  seeds  must  be  gratifying  to  this  firm. 

FRENCH  CROPS. — The  approximate  return  of  the  yield  of 
Wheat,  Wheat-Rye,  and  Rye  in  France,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  Departmental  Professors  of  Agriculture, 
is  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  “  Official  Journal.”  The 
'figures  are  as  follows  :  — Wheat :  Area  under  cultivation,  6,789,527 
hectares;  estimated  yield,  107,203,036  hectolitres,  or  82,744,423 
metric  quintals.  Wheat-Rye :  Area  under  cultivation,  197,387 
hectares;  yield,  2,384,470  metric  quintals.  Rye:  Area  under 
cultivation,  1,393,818  hectares;  yield,  15,957,693  metric  quintals. 
This  return  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with  last  year  in 
Wheat-Rye  and  a  decrease  in  Rye  and  Wheat. 
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BARRS 

11  1  I!  1)1  PERENNIALS 

For  Present  Planting. 


BARR’S  HARDY  CHINESE  DOUBLE  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  ...  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

25  in  25  „  „  „  . .  21/-,  30/-,  and  42/- 

50  in  50  „  „  „  . .  45/-,  63/-,  and  84/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  42/-  ;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  hardy  single  Chinese  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  ..  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

25  in  25  „  „  „  ..  30/-  and  42/-. 

i  CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  45/-;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  0.\  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  hardy  tall  flag  IRISES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  . .  5  6,  7/6.  and  10/6 

25  in  25  „  „  „  ..  10/6  and  15/- 

50  in  50  „  „  „  ..  21/-  and  30/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  IN  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  fully  describes 
the  best  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES,  AQUATICS, 
MARSH  PLANTS,  BAMBOOS  AND  GRASSES,  WALL 
SHRUBS,  &c.,  with  many  useful  notes  on  culture. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries— LONG  DITTON,  nr.  SURBITON,  SURREY. 


FILBERT  BUSHES. 

Large  quantity,  5ft.  high,  very  bushy,  only  four  years  old, 
fit  for  gapping,  coppices,  or  plantations. 

Nothing  in  fruit  gives  such  a  return  as  Filberts,  and  they 
grow  anywhere  and  always  crop. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  OR  1000  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  P.  JONES,  CRADLEV,  MALVERN. 


Pauls’  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

ALL  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  PLANT 


IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES, 

Are  invited  to  inspect  the  Stock  at  the  above  Nurseries, 
comprising  clean  and  healthy  well-advanced  trees  of 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES, 

In  Standard,  Pyramid,  Bush,  Espalier,  and 
Wall-trained  Forms, 

Also  NECTARINES,  PEACHES  and  APRICOTS,  trained 
for  Walls  (Standards  and  Dwarfs) ;  GOOSEBERRY  and 
CURRANT  BUSHES;  RASPBERRY  CANES;  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS,  and  other  OUTDOOR  FRUITS,  FIGS  and 
GRAPES  are  largely  grown  in  Pots  for  Indoor  Culture. 

The  “  Hogg  Memorial  ”  Medal  teas  Awarded  to 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son’s  Exhibit  of  Fruits,  Sept.  10,  1901. 


Prices  strictly  moderate,  and  will  be  much  reduced  for 
large  quantities.  Priced  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application.  The  Nurseries  are  12  miles  from  London; 
the  South  Entrance  is  four  minutes’  walk  from  Waltham 
Cross  Station;  and  the  West  Entrance  three  minutes’  walk 
from  Theobald's  Grove  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

A  AA-A.  A  A  A  A  A^A  AAA  A.A  /V  A  A/VW 

POSTAL  ADDRESS- — 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


JAMES  CYPHER, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


The  EXPORT  Nurseries. 


HEEMSTEDE,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

AS  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  in  English,  Autumi , 
1901,  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent  poet  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  packing. 

10/-  and  above  entirely  free  to  destination  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 


H 


SOME  SORTS  OF 


BULBS 

Per 

Per 

100. 

1000. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

11 

0 

106 

0 

20 

0 

1 

10 

16 

8 

2 

2 

20 

0 

2 

6 

20 

0 

2 

6 

20 

0 

3 

4 

30 

0 

2 

0 

18 

4 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

5 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

0 

6 

4 

2 

0 

7 

5 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

4 

0 

40 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

NOTED  OUT  PRICE  LIST. 


Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture,  for  bedding 
or  forcing 

Hyacinths,  Single,  first  size,  named,  in 
several  leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties,  equal  quantities,  my  selection  . . 

Tulips,  Single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Tulips,  Double  early,  very  fine  mixed. . 

Tulips,  Single  Due  van  Thol,  mixed,  for  forcing 
Tulips,  Due  van  Thol,  scarlet- red 
Tulips,  La  Candeur,  double  white 
Tulips,  Single  La  Reine,  rose- white 

Sparaxis,  very  fine,  mixed  . 

Triteleia  uniflora,  pure  white,  very  fragrant 
Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Crocus,  second  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Crocus,  yellow,  third  size . 

Spanish  Iris,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris),  mixed  .. 

Iris  sibirica,  very  fine,  mixed  . 

Montbretia  crocosmseflora,  orange-scarlet  . . 

Montbretia,  very  fine,  mixed . 

250  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1000  rate;  25  at  the  price  per  100 ;  6  at  the  price  per  12. 
Collection  D. — For  Spring  Garden,  containing  1330  Bulbs,  £1  1/-.  Half  of  this,  11/-. 
Collection  B. — For  Indoor,  containing  629  Bulbs  for  92  po  s  or  glasses,  £1  1/  .  Half  of  this,  11/-. 


Dahlias,  Single,  in  the  finest  mixture 

Anemone,  Single,  mixed . 

Anemone,  The  Bride,  pure  white 
Anemone  apennine  (blue  Wood  Anemone)  . . 
Anemone  appenine  (white  Wood  Anemone) 
Anemone  nemorosa  (double  White  Wo  d 

Anemone)  . .  . .  . 

Anemone  japonica  alba,  pure  white  . . 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  red  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Funkias,  in  the  finest  mixture  .. 

Narcis. -Polyanthus,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Narcis.,  Double,  mixed 
Narcis.,  single,  mixed  ..  .. 

Narcis.,  Trumpet,  mixed  .. 

Narcis.,  Oampernelle,  pure  yellow 
Ranunculus,  French,  mixed 
Ranunculus,  Persian,  mixe  I 
Snowdrops,  Elwesi,  Giant  Snowdrop 
Gladiolus.  Marie  Lemoine,  cream 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  scarlet-red 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  pure  white 
Azalea  ponticum,  each,  lOd.  to  1/8. 


Orders  of 

Per 

Per 

100. 

1000. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8 

4 

— 

1 

4 

12  6 

1 

8 

15  0 

3 

0 

25  0 

5 

0 

— 

6 

0 

. — 

4 

0 

— 

12 

6 

— 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

38  0 

3 

6 

30  0 

1 

4 

12  6 

2 

6 

20  0 

1 

2 

10  0 

1 

0 

9  0 

1 

0 

9  0 

1 

6 

13  0 

2 

6 

— 

2 

6 

20  0 

1 

2 

10  10 

History  of  the  Apple. 


HE  history  of  the  Apple  in 
Britain  is  traceable  to  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we 
have  any  written  record.  We 
are  even  fully  warranted  in 
believing  that  this  fruit  was 
known  and  cultivated  by  the 
Britons  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans  upon  our  shores,  for  in  the 
Welsh,  Cornish,  Armorican,  and  Irish 
languages  and  dialects,  it  is  denominated  the 
Avail  or  Aball.  The  fruit,  therefore,  had  a 
native  name,  from  which  our  present  name, 
Apple,  is  evidently  corrupted  ;  and  the 
Hoedui,  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Somerset¬ 
shire,  appear  especially  to  have  cultivated 
this  fruit.  Their  chief  town  even  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  plantations  of  the  Apple,  for  it 
was  known  as  Avallonia  (Apple  Orchard) 
when  first  visited  by  the  Romans.  Glaston¬ 
bury  stands  upon  its  ancient  site.  (“Richard’s 
Chron.,”  19.)  The  cultivation  of  the  Apple 
was  not  confined  to  our  south  -  western 
districts,  for  another  town  named  after  it, 
Avallana,  was  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  third  century  we  have 
decisive  testimony  that  the  Roman  settlers 
had  introduced  fresh  varieties  of  this  fruit, 
and  that  its  cultivation  had  become  so 
extended  that  large  Apple  orchards  had  been 
made  as  far  north  as  the  Shetland  Islands. 
(“  Solinus,”  cap.  xxii.)  Traces  of  ancient 
orchards  are  still  existing  in  those  high 
northern  localities,  and  one  in  the  Hebrides, 
belonging  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Oolumb,  is 
described  by  Dr.  Walker  as  [having  existed 
there,  probably,  from  the  sixth  century. 
(“Essays,”  ii.  5.)  Others  are  mentioned  by 
Camden  and  Leland.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Apple  had  become  one 
of  our  staple  vegetable  products,  for 
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whenever  the  chroniclers  speak  of  times  of  dearth,  Apples 
are  almost  always  mentioned  as  articles  causing  distress  by 
their  scarcity  ;  and  in  the  Remembrance  Otiice  a  MS.  exists 
in  Henry  VII. ’s  (1485 — 1509)  own  handwriting,  in  which 
he  records  that  on  one  occasion  Apples  were  from  Is.  to  2s. 
each,  a  red  one  fetching  the  highest  price. 

When  our  agricultural  and  horticultural  literature  com¬ 
mences,  we  find  that  Fitzherbert,  in  his  “  Book  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  published  in  1598,  has  many,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  good  directions  for  the  culture  of  the  Apple.  They 
are,  unlike  the  works  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors,  the  evident  results  of  experience,  and  not  mere 
translations  from  the  classic  Geoponic  writers.  Thus,  on 
grafting  the  Apple,  he  says,  “  Graft  that  which  is  not  of  an 
old  Apple  tree  first,  for  that  will  bud  before  the  graft  got 
on  a  young  Apple  tree  late  grafted  in.  For  all  manner  of 
Apples  a  Crab  tree  stock  is  good,  but  the  Apple  tree  stock  is 
much  better.”  The  varieties  of  the  Apple  had  now  much 
increased,  for  Dodoens,  writing  in  1583,  says  they  were  so 
numerous  “  that  it  is  not  possible,  neither  necessary,  to 
number  all  the  kinds.”  Gerarde,  writing  of  this  fruit  in  his 
Herball,”  during  1597,  also  speaks  of  the  infinite  varieties 
of  the  Apple,  but  seems  to  attribute  the  variation  much  “  to 
the  soil  and  climate.”  “  Kent,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  doth 
abound  in  Apples  of  most  sorts.  But  I  have  seen  in  the 
pastures  and  bedegrows  about  the  grounds  of  a  worshipful 
gentleman  dwelling  two  miles  from  Hereford,  called  Mr. 
Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  all  sorts,  that  the  servants 
for  the  most  part  drink  no  other  drink  but  that  which  is 
made  of  the  Apples.  The  quantity  is  such  that  the  parson 
hath  for  tithe  mary  hogsheads  of  cider.  The  hogs  are 
fed  with  the  fallings,  which  are  so  many  that  they  will  not 
taste  of  any  but  the  best.”  Though  the  varieties  were  so 
numerous,  Gerarde  gives  drawings  of  but  six,  which  we 
may  presume  wTere  the  most  in  favour,  and  were  the  Pome- 
water,  Baker’s-ditch,  King  Apple,  Queening  or  Queen 
Apple,  Summer  Pearmain,  and  Winter  Pearmain.  Heres- 
bach,  who  wrote  a  little  earlier  (1570)  says  the  “  cheefe  in 
price  ”  were  the  Pippin,  the  Romet,  the  Pome-royal,  and  the 
Marligold.  Sir  T.  Hammer,  writing  about  the  year  1660,  says 
the  principal  Apples  were  “  Summer  Pepin,  Holland  Pepin, 
Russet  Pepin,  Kentish  Pepin,  the  best  supposed  in  England, 
Russeting,  Gilliflower,  Muscadine  Queen,  John  Apple,  King 
A^nle,  Golden  Reinette,  the  Royal,  Hollow-crowned,  and 
Common  Pearmains,  Old  Wife,  Nonesuch,  Figg  Apple  ;  all 
these  are  sold  at  8d.  the  tree,  except  the  Figg  Apple,  which 
is  5s.” 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Knight,  Hr.  Martyn,  and  other 
vegetable  physiologists,  in  thinking  that  no  kind  of  Apple 
now  cultivated  appears  to  have  existed  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ;  and  this  term  does  not  at  all  exceed 
the  duration  of  a  healthy  tree,  or  of  an  orchard  when  grafted 
on  Crab  stocks,  and  planted  in  a  strong,  tenacious  soil. 
From  the  description  Parkinson,  who  wrote  in  1629,  has 
given  of  the  Apples  cultivated  in  his  time,  it  is  evident  that 
those  now  known  by  the  same  names  are  different,  and  pro¬ 
bably  now  varieties  ;  and  though  many  of  those  me  ntioned 
by  Evelyn,  who  wrote  between  thirty  and  forty  years  later, 
still  remain,  they  appear  no  longer  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  planter.  The  Moil,  and  its  successful  rival  the  Red- 
streak,  with  the  Musts  and  Golden  Pippin,,  are  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  and  the  Stire  and  Foxwhelp  are  hastening 
lapidly  after  them. — (“  Knight  on  the  Apple,”  6.) 

Except  bjr  some  overwhelming  convulsion — such  as  the 
Deluge — we  believe  that  no  species  ever  becomes  extinct, 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  varieties  and  hybrids.  These, 
like  all  other  devices  of  man,  have  their  limited  period  of 
existence,  which  by  no  human  ingenuity  can  be  pro¬ 
tracted.  Some  authorities  assert  that  grafting  is  a  mode  of 
thus  protracting  vegetable  life,  but  from  these  we  totally 
differ.  It  is,  happily,  quite  true  that  grafting  upon  a  young 
and  vigorous  stock  imparts  to  the  scion  a  supply  of  sap  of 
which  the  parent  stem  is  incapable,  yet  this  failure  is  only 
premonitory  of  the  departure  of  power  which  will,  after  a 
transient  increase  of  strength,  occur  to  its  removed  member. 
Every  subsequent  scion,  however  frequently,  and  whilst  in 
apparent  health,  removed  to  another  youthful  stock,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  period  of  renewed  vigour  and  productive¬ 
ness  of  shorter  duration  than  its  predecessor.  The  Golden 
Pippin  is  occasionally  quoted  as  a  contrary  proof,  but  this 
<  xample  has  no  such  weight  ;  for,  supposing  that  this  fruit 
yet  exists,  still  it  has  not  passed  the  age  beyond  which  the 
period  of  unproductiveness  and  death  in  the  Apple  tree  may 


be  delayed  by  grafting,  for  we  have  no  mention  of  this  fruit 
that  at  all  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  Golden  Pippin 
existed  much  more  than  three  centuries  ago.  A  Pearmain 
Apple  is  mentioned  in  records  as  old  as  King  John  (1205), 
but  the  Pippin  is  not  noticed  by  any  authority  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509). 


The  Falling  of  Leaves. 


October  may  be  said  to  mark  the  end  of  the  “  phenological 
year,”  and  the  time  has  come  when  Nature  curls  within  herself, 
to  coin  a  phrase,  and  remains  outwardly  quiescent  for  some 
months.  The  dying,  drooping,  and  dropping  of  many  of  the 
vegetative  organisms  around  us  is  an  outward  symbol  of  this 
truth  ;  the  whole  of  it  is  only  understood  by  the  botanist  and 
Nature-student.  Take  the  case  of  the  beautiful  leaves  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  which  are  now  falling  thickly.  Throughout  the- 
warm  summer  the  leaves  have  been  briskly  active  in  building  up 
structure  and  in  accumulating  supplies  of  reserve  matter.  The 
condition  of  the  elements  was  favourable  to  increase  and  internal 
transmutations.  But  by-and-by  the  days  became  heavier,  duller 
and  colder.  The  longest  day  had  gone,  and  each  one  now  was 
shorter.  The  expenditure  account  which  all  Nature  maintains 
along  with  the  income  register  began  to  gain  upon  the  latter. 
The  decrease  of  sunlight  and  warmth  lessens  the  whole  energy 
of  the  tree ;  the  drying-up  process,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  carried 
on  by  the  oxygen  as  it  passes  in  and  out  through  the  pores 
(stomata)  of  the  leaf,  causes  such  changes  in  the  chemical  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  latter  that  the  work  which  was  previously  carried 
on  is  now  no  longer  possible.  The  semblance  of  the  life  of  a 
leaf  and  the  life  of  man  correspond  very  closely,  and  is  well 
proven  in  the  weird  old  song  beginning,  “  What’s  the  life  of 
man  more  than  a  leaf  ?” 

The  fall  of  the  leaf  implies  that  the  internal  constituents  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  survive  the  winter.  The  leaves  of  “ever¬ 
greens,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  shed,  for  within  them  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  gummy  and  resinous  matter  which  saves 
them  in  a  measure,  and  they  are  adapted  for  formulating  their 
internal  matters  so  as  to  survive  the  winter  vicissitudes.  Just 
before  the  autumn  ripening  of  the  leaves  the  “  food  ”  stored  in 
them — the  leaf-albumen  and  carbohydrates — is  withdrawn. 
Nature  is  curling  within  herself.  Were  these  matters  which  are 
contracted  from  the  leaf  to  be  lost  to  the  tree,  the  effect  would 
prove  itself  by  a  more  or  less  decrepit  growth  in  the  springtime. 
Even  much  of  the  chlorophyll,  i.e.,  the  granules  that  give  leaves 
their  green  colour,  is  withdrawn  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The 
green  granules  disappear,  and  are  stored  in  the  twigs  and 
branches,  but  they  leave  smaller  and  nearly  yellow  coloured 
granules  still  in  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Anthocyanin  is  another 
substance  left  behind,  and  this,  in  combination  with  the  yellow 
granules,  produces  the  yellow,  orange,  red,  and  other  similar 
colours  which  we  see  in  the  “  autumn  .tints.”  What  is  left  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  worn-out  leaf  structure  is  inert  mineral  matter, 
with  a  minimum  of  organic  constituents.  Calcium  oxalate  is 
among  the  chief  of  these  mineral  combinations,  and  this,  with 
the  other  like  substances,  are  brought  to  earth  with  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  there  they  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  furnishing  fresh 
sustenance  to  the  roots. 

The  casting  of  the  leaves  is  no  real  loss  to  the  tree.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  gain.  All  that  is  useless  is  thus  taken  away  from  the  tree, 
leaving  the  branches  free  to  be  washed  and  cleansed  by  the  rains 
and  snows  of  winter ;  and  the  young  leaves  in  springtime  have 
every  freedom  for  their  development.  Just  before  the  actual 
separation  of  the  leaves  from  the  tree,  a  divisional  layer  of  young 
cells  grows  between  the  stalk  and  its  point  of  union  with  the 
twig.  These  cells  are  weak,  and  so  it  happens  that  by  the  shaking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  up  and  down  by  the  wind,  the  new 
cells  snap  from  their  insecure  grip  with  the  older  cells,  and  down 
the  leaf  comes.  After  frost,  this  fact  is  made  clearer,  and  may 
be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  new  cells  become  ruptured, 
and  then  collapse  with  the  thaw  which  follows.  After  the  separa¬ 
tion,  a  layer  of  cork  tissue  forms  over  the  wound. 

Trees  have  a  systematic  order  in  the  shedding  of  their  leaves ; 
but  the  order  of  shedding  is  not  dependent  upon  the  order  of 
leafing.  Ash  and  Beech  trees  begin  to  shed  their  leaves  at  the 
top,  while  Poplars  and  Willows  cast  theirs  from  below  upwards. 
Limes,  Acers,  and  Planes  are  observed  to  shed  their  leaves  pretty 
evenly.  Trees  in  tropical  forests  only  shed  their  branches  or 
leaves  when  the  dry  season  is  prolonged  and  severe.  It  is  rather 
a  significant  fact  that  the  evergreen  trees  of  Arctic  regions,  where 
frost  and  snowstorms  are  frequent,  have  generally  needle-like 
leaves,  viz.,  Pines,  &c.  Had  they  broad  foliage,  like  the 
deciduous  trees,  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  break  down, 
under  the  loads  they  would  sometimes  have  to  carry. — J.  H.  D. 
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Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Trichopilia  suavis. 

The  genus  Trichopilia  comprises  very  few  species,  and 
the  one  illustrated  on  this  page  is  the  best  known,  and  ofteuest 
to  be  found  in  a  flourishing  state  of  health.  All  of  the  species 
-are  dwarf  in  habit,  the  majority  producing  gaily  coloured 
flowers.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  compressed,  and  bear  a  single 
leaf  on  the  top.  Peat  and  sphagnum  in  about  equal  parts 
form  the  soil  they  thrive  in.  The  flowers  of  T.  suavis  are 
large,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  narrow,  about  2  inches  long, 
and  are  nearly  straight.  The  lip 
is  large,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes 
folded  over  the  column  and  form¬ 
ing  a  tube  2  inches  across,  crisped, 

•aud  wavy  at  the  tip.  The  lip  is 
white,  spotted  and  blotched  with 
•crimson,  and  stained  at  the  base 
with  orange  ;  petals  and  sepals 
white.  In  Costa  Rica  it  grows  on 
Oak  and  other  trees  at  an  elevation 
varying  from  5000  to  9000  ft.  It  was 
.introduced  over  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

The  present  is  a  capital  time  for 
=a  thorough  overhauling  of  the 
■Cattleya  house.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
potting  will  be  finished,  and  the 
majority  of  the  plants  will  have 
finished  their  growth,  and  all  that 
fis  wanted  to  prepare  them  for 
passing  the  winter  safely  is  a  good 
•cleaning  and  re-arrangement.  One 
of  the  greatest  pests  to  the  grower 
•of  Cattleyas  is  the  white  soft 
scale  that  often  infests  otherwise 
healthy  plants.  It  is  difficult  to 
fkill  entirely,  and  of  so  fecund  a 
nature  that  unless  the  work  of 
•cleaning  is  thoroughly  done  the 
plants  are  soon  as  bad  as  ever. 

It  has  a  liking  for  the  scaly 
parts  of  the  rhizomes,  the  sheath¬ 
ing  bases  of  the  leaves,  and  other 
parts  where  it  can  lie  unobserved, 
and  where  a  very  little  of  the 
water  reaches  it.  All  these  parts, 

'then,  must  come  in  for  special 
attention,  using  a  small  pointed 
•stick  to  those  places  where  the 
•sponge  will  not  reach,  but  carefully 
avoiding  puncture  or  abrasion  of 
•the  foliage.  Soft  water,  with  a 
lump  of  softsoap  as  large  as  a 
pigeon’s  egg  to  a  pailful,  is  as  good 
an  insecticide  as  any,  and  for  this 
special  purpose  better  than  many. 

The  entire  plant,  exclusive  of  the  roots,  should  be  dipped 
in  the  mixture  and  laid  on  its  side  to  drip  a  little,  this 
preventing  the  soapy  water  from  entering  the  compost. 
Keep  plenty  of  water  on  the  sponge  and  go  over  the  plant 
gently,  hard  rubbing  being  injurious.  When  all  the  insects 
have  been  removed  give  a  thorough  syringing  with  tepid 
water,  and  re-arrange  the  plants,  the  stages  and  pots  having 
meanwhile  been  cleaned.  A  light  fumigation  may  be  given  on 
two  successive  evenings  with  XL- All  or  other  good  fumigator. 

The  present  mild  weather  is  all  in  favour  of  Orchids,  but 
directly  there  are  signs  of  a  change  to  colder  nights  the 
Masdevallias  of  the  Chimaera  section  should  be  taken  from  the 
coolest  house,  and  suspended  near  the  glass  in  the  intermediate 
house.  Other  species  that  like  this  slightly  higher  winter 
temperature  are  Odontoglossums  of  the  grande  and  similar 
sections,  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  S.  cernua,  Trichosraa 
suavis,  Pilumna  fragrans,  and  several  of  the  Miltonias  and 
Maxillarias.  See  that  all  are  clean  before  they  are  placed 
-among  heat-loving  species,  the  Miltonias  and  Masdevallias 
'being  especially  liable  to  insect  attacks. — H.  R.  R. 


TEICIIOPILIA  SUAVIS. 


Judging  from  the  small  number  of  evergreen  species  of  trees 
and  shrubs  used  to  any  great  extent  for  decorative  work,  the 
large  number  suitable  for  the  purpose  cannot  be  any  too  well 
known.  The  commonest  subjects  seen  are  the  Laurel,  Box, 
Aucuba,  and  Holly-leaved  Berberis,  but  even  of  these  ubiquitous 
plants  there  are  good  forms  and  varieties  that  are  rarely  seen. 
In  the  midst  of  the  planting  season  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  bring  before  readers  of  the  Journal  a  number  of  these 
neglected  plants,  many  of  which  combine  with  their  value  as 
evergreens  the  virtue  of  being  excellent  flowering  subjects. 
With  the  exception  of  peat-loving  plants,  which  will  be 
mentioned  separately,  all  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
and  require  no  more  attention  than  things  usually  met  with. 

The  Bamboos  alone  furnish  a  goodly  number  of  excellent 

subjects,  and  providing  they  are 
sheltered  from  cold  winds  are 
valuable  alike  for  isolated  speci¬ 
mens,  groups  in  the  shrubbery,  or 
for  forming  a  separate  garden.  In 
whichever  way  they  are  used  they 
form  a  distinct  feature,  their 
wand-like  shoots  makicg  a  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  to  anything  else  in 
the  garden.  Given  good  soil, 
plenty  of  water  in  summer,  and 
protection  from  cold  winds,  their 
emerald-green  leaves  retain  their 
healthy  appearance  until  new 
growth  commences  in  April.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  species  to 
select  from,  varying  in  habit  from 
the  tall  upright  growing  Arundi- 
naria  Simoni  and  Phyllostachys 
mitis,  to  the  dense  clusters  of 
arching  shoots  of  P.  viridi- 
glaucescens,  nigra,  flexuosa,  Arun- 
dinaria  nitida,  Ac.,  and  from  the 
distinct  spreading  habit  of  A. 
anceps  to  the  dense  masses  of  thin 
shoots  formed  by  Bambusa  pal- 
mata  and  tesselata,  the  two  largest 
leaved  of  the  group,  and  again  to 
the  dwarf  carpet-hke  masses  of 
Bambusa  pygmgea,  Arundinaria 
pumila,  &c.,  each  and  all  possessing 
its  own  style  of  beauty,  which  is 
enhanced  by  contrast  with  its 
neighbour. 

The  Chilian  Azara  microphylla 
forms  a  pretry  and  graceful  plant, 
its  elegant  shoots  clothed  with 
small  deep  green  leaves  being 
very  effective.  When  young  a  little 
protection  during  severe  frost  is 
necessary  ;  later  in  life  it  is  hardy. 
It  may  be  grown  upwards  of 
15  feet  in  height.  Ocher  species 
of  the  same  genus  are  A.  dentata 
and  integrifolia.  Several  species 
of  Berberis  combine  the  qualities 
of  evergreen  and  good  flowering  plants.  The  most  noticeable 
are  B.  aquifolium,  buxifolia,  Darwini,  Fortunei,  stenophylla, 
and  nepalensis.  Buxus  sempervirens  is  often  seen  in  gardens, 
but  not  so  many  of  its  varieties.  Of  these  argentea,  aurea 
maculata,  elegantissima,  latifolia,  longifolia,  myosotifolia, 
myrtifolia,  and  pendula  are  worthy  representatives.  In 
addition,  the  large-leaved  Himalayan  B.  \\  allichiana.  and 
B.  balearica  from  the  Balearic  Islands  are  useful  and  distinct. 

The  Ivy  furnishes  a  great  number  of  varieties,  diffei’ing 
greatly  in  habit.  The  tree  forms,  whether  green  or  variegated, 
make  good  groups,  while  the  trailing  forms  are  handsome 
alike  on  walls,  on  poles,  or  covering  large  tree  roots.  The 
Holly  is  represented  by  a  large  and  varied  number  of  forms 
of  Ilex  aquifolium,  and  also  by  such  distinct  species  as  I. 
cornuta,  crenata,  Dahoon,  and  latifolia.  Ligustrums  coriaceum, 
japonicum,  and  lucidum  are  worthy  a  place,  while  such^things 
as  the  fruiting  forms  of  Aucuba,  Garrya  elliptica,  the  Rock 
Roses,”  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Skimmias,  Rhamnus  alaternus, 
Empetrum  nigrum,  several  Genistas,  Cassinia  fulvida,  species  of 
Lonicera,  and  Evergreen  Oaks  may  be  utilised.  — W .  Dallimore. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees. 

The  recent  notes  from  Miss  Baker  on  the  benefits  of  summer 
pruning — or  pinching  rather,  of  fruit  trees,  draws  forth  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Alex.  Traill,  The  Gardens,  Falshaw  Hall,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire.  Mr.  Traill  sent  a  bunch  of  remarkably  stout  shoots  or 
“  spurs,”  well  set  with  plump  buds  and  likely  to  ripen  thoroughly, 
as  material  proof  that  there  are  benefits  in  timely  pinching.  Well, 
certainly,  and  we  hope  every  gardener  fully  appreciates  the  worth 
of  judicious  pinching.  Mr.  Traill  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
Pears  he  sent,  splendid  samples  though  they  had  been,  were 
entirely  decomposed  when  they  reached  London. 

Cucumber  Disease. 

Before  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday,  October  15th,  Mr.  Houston  described  a  disease  which  is 
doing  much  injury  in  parts  of  England,  one  grower  alone  having  lost 
£1000  worth  of  fruit.  It  appears  on  the  plants  twelve  weeks  after 
sowing  the  seed.  The  fungus  is  Cercospora  melonis,  M.C.C.,  described 
by  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  “  Gardeners’  Chronicle  ”  for  September  5,  1896, 
page  271.  It  begins  with  a  few  spots  on  the  leaves,  spreading  till 
there  is  no  healthy  leaf  left.  As  the  spores  are  nmltiseptate  and  each 
joint  can  propagate  the  fungus,  the  disease  is  easily  communicated  to 
other  plants.  There  is  no  remedy  except  complete  destruction. 
Cucumbers  or  Melons  should  not  be  grown  in  the  same  pits  for  some 
seasons  in  which  diseased  plants  have  been. 

Cucumbers. 

Sweetened  horse  droppings  sprinkled  on  the  beds  occasionally, 
and  on  the  minure  a  little  soot,  act  as  a  gentle  excitant  to  the 
roots,  supply  nourishment  to  the  soil,  and  ammonia  to  the 
atmosphere.  Spare  no  effort  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy,  and  do  not  permit  accumulations  of  dirt  on  the  glass. 
Allow  the  winter  fruiters  to  extend  well  up  the  trellis  before 
stopping  them ;  train  the  shoots  right  and  left  at  about  1ft  dis¬ 
tance  apart,  crowding  being  fatal  to  well  developed  foliage,  and 
the  sturdier  the  plants  are  grown  the  better  for  them.  Earth 
the  roots  as  they  protrude  from  the  hillocks  or  ridges ;  supply 
water  as  required,  not  less  in  temperature  than  that  of  the  bed, 
being  careful  not  to  overwater  or  allow  the  plants  to  lack  need¬ 
ful  supplies  of  that  element,  and  liquid  manure  or  surface 
dressings  of  fertilisers  washed  in.  Maintain  a  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  65  to  70  degrees  in  mild  weather,  60  to  65  degrees 
when  the  nights  are  cold,  70  to  75  degrees  by  day,  advanc¬ 
ing  to  80  degrees,  85  degrees,  or  90  degrees  with  sun  heat. 
Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  but  avoid  cold  currents ;  indeed  it  must  be  done  with¬ 
out  lowering  the  temperature  or  drying  the  air  too  much. — G. 

“Air  Plants.” 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  “  Air  Plants  ’’ 
were  shown.  Dr.  Plowright  sent  a  portion  of  a  species  of  Tillandsia, 
called  the  Cape  Air  Plant,  but  a  native  of  tropical  America.  He 
writes  as  follows : — “  On  the  12th  August  this  specimen  of  Tillandsia, 
the  so-called  Air  Plant  of  Cape  Colony,  was  received  from  Cape  Town. 
To  it  was  attached  a  piece  of  string  by  which  it  had  been  suspended 
in  the  cabin  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  it  over.  It  was  hung  up 
inside  a  south  window  in  my  house  in  King’s  Lynn,  and  in  due  course 
flowered.  There  was  no  trace  of  flower  bud  when  it  arrived,  but 
about  a  fortnight  back  a  dark  blue  corolla  appeared,  springing  from 
what  appeared  to  be  a  pink  calyx.  Those  xerophilous  plants  are 
always  interesting,  and  as  a  companion  to  the  above  a  stem  of  Sedum 
speciosum  was  suspended  in  the  same  window  on  the  same  date.  The 
changes  were  carefully  watched,  and  consisted,  first  in  the  turning 
upward  of  the  flower  bud,  followed  by  the  turning  back  of  the  leaves 
on  the  stem,  so  that  they  pointed  upwards.  The  lowermost  leaves 
— i.e.,  those  nearest  the  root,  began  to  wither,  whilst  those  nearest 
the  flower  remained  quite  fresh.  At  this  time  the  base  of  the  stem 
threw  out  numerous  roots.  The  flower  was  fully  expanded  by  the 
1st  of  October,  and  most  of  the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  roots,  was 
shrivelled.” 


Chrysanthemum  Harmony. 

In  this  we  have  another  real  good,  early  flowering  variety, 
with  somewhat  broad  florets  of  a  brownish  buff  tinted  lilac  colour. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  of  the  right  sort,  being  vigorous  and  free 
in  flowering  as  well. — E.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  Godfrey’s  Pet. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  yellow  flowering  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  we  have.  The  habit  is  stiff  and  sturdy,  the  plants  growing, 
but  2ft  high,  and  flowering  most  profusely  in  September.  In 
colour  the  flowers  are  a  rich  yellow,  quite  of  the  Sunflower 
hue,  the  florets  narrow,  and  with  just  a  twist  reminding  one  of 
Agrements  de  la  Nature  of  many  years  ago.  I  look  upon  this 
new-comer  as  a  real  acquisition. — E.  M. 

Ocean  “  Flora.’’ 

The  sea  has  flowers  as  the  land  has,  but  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  sea  flowers  bloom  not  upon  plants  but  upon  animals.  The 
living  corals  of  tropical  seas  present  a  display  of  floral  beauty 
which  in  richness  and  vividness  of  colour  and  variety  and  grace 
of  form  rivals  the  splendour  of  garden  flowers.  The  resemblance 
to  vegetal  blossoms  is  so  complete  that  some  persons  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  brilliant  display  contains  no  element 
of  plant  life,  but  is  wholly  animal  in  its  organisation.  Among  the 
sea  animals  which  bloom  as  if  they  were  plants  are  included, 
besides  corals,  the  Sea  Anemone  and  the  Sea  Cucumber. 

Ripe  Grapes. 

A  temperature  of  about  50  degrees  is  most  suitable  for  these, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  being  better  if  5  degrees  more.  No  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  lost  in  giving  air  when  the  days  are  fine,  turning 
on  the  heat  in  the  morning  so  as  to  cause  a  genial  warmth  in  the 
pipes,  and  so  expel  damp,  turning  off  the  heat  at  midday,  or  soon 
after,  so  as  to  allow  the  pipes  to  cool  and  the  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  reached  by  nightfall,  50  degrees  being  suitable  for 
Muscats  and  5  degrees  less  for  other  varieties.  In  dull  weather 
it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes,  and 
the  ventilators  closed,  in  order  to  keep  the  Grapes  from  damp,, 
moisture  being  prevented  settling  on  the  berries. — A. 

Ampelopsis  for  Windows. 

The  following  notes  from  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  refer  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  window  garden,  figured  in  last  week’s  issue. 
He  says: — “I  have  just  received  this  morning  a  further  note 
from  Mr.  G.  Randall  anent  his  x\mpelopsis  Veitchi.  The 
Ampelopsis  is  grown  from  the  top  of  the  bay-window,  around 
the  porch,  and  not  from  Mother  Earth.  A  few  years  ago  it  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  front,  but  the  boxes  got  so  full  of  roots  they 
largely  died  away.  I  cut  them  down,  pruned  the  roots,  and  gave 
fresh  soil  in  1899.  They  have  grown  well  since,  as  our  photograph 
shows.  I  made  no  special  effort  to  gain  the  prize,  but  have 
always  had  a  good  show.  About  ten  years  ago  I  was  awarded  a 
prize  by  ‘  Gardening  Illustrated,’  and  it  gave  a  pictorial  engraving 
in  one  of  the  issues.” 

Solanum  eethiopicum. 

The  number  of  species  of  Solanum  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
the  sake  of  their  ornamental  fruit  is  very  limited,  the  two  best 
known,  pei’haps,  being  S.  capsicastrum,  the  Winter  Cherry, 
and  S.  melongena,  the  Egg  Plant.  In  addition  to  these  two 
plants,  however,  there  are  quite  a  large  number  which  are 
extremely  ornamental,  are  easily  grown,  and  last  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  time.  A  number  of  specimens  of  the  plant 
under  notice  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Temperate  House  at  Kew, 
where,  with  such  other  species  as  Worsleyi,  macrocarpum,  ferox, 
and  others,  they  make  a  nice  effect. 

It  is  an  annual  from  Ethiopia,  and  makes,  with  a  little 
stopping  when  young,  a  nice  bush  l^ft  high.  The  leaves  are 
large,  rough  to  the  touch,  and  very  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
the  Egg  Plant.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  borne  during  July 
and  August.  These  are  followed  by  numerous  roundish,  deeply 
furrowed,  Tomato-like  fruits  an  inch  or  more  across,  which,  when 
ripe,  early  in  September,  are  scarlet  in  colour.  After  the  fruits 
are  thoroughly  ripe  they  hang  on  the  plants  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  March,  and  the  young 
plants  grown  on  quickly  indoors  until  the  end  of  May,  when  they 
should  be  stood  out  of  doors,  remaining  there  until  the  fruit  is 
set.  Good,  rich,  loamy  soil  is  required,  and  liberal  feeding  ia 
necessary  when  the  plants  are  well  rooted. — W.  D. 
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Plants  Worthy  of  Improvement.1 

It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  we  should  consider  the 
best,  most  useful  and  beautiful  of  our  wild  or  native  plants  on 
the  day  of  days  that  is  sanctified  by  the  very  name  St.  George  of 
England.  The  fact,  however  well  known,  cannot  be  too  much 
•emphasised,  that  some  at  least  of  our  very  best  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  are  garden  or  cultivated  developments  of  wild  plants 
found  in  our  woods  and  meadows,  or  along  the  seashore.  It  has 
been  said  that  “  charity  begins  at  home,”  but  the  English  people 
have  .never  been  quite  satisfied  with  that  proverb,  and  whilst 
often  utilising  to  some  extent  the  best  of  home  productions,  they 
have  ever  had  a  strong  weakness  for  acquiring  the  best  produc¬ 
tions  of  other  countries  as  well.  Old  Thomas  Fuller  told  us  that 
in  1600  we  imported  Cherries,  Apples,  and  other  fruits  from  the 
Continent,  and  “  hardly  had  a  mess  of  rath-ripe  Peas  except  from 
Holland,  which,”  he  drily  adds,  “  were  dainties  for  ladies- — 
they  came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.” 

Even  as  late  as  1776,  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  his  “Wealth 
of  Nations,”  he  took  some  trouble  to  point  out  what  then  was 
true,  viz.,  that  gardening  was  practised  as  an  amusement  by  so 
many  well-to-do  people  that  market  gardeners  could  make  but 
small  profits,  since  the  rich  “  supplied  themselves  with  all  the 
most  precious  products  of  the  garden.”  Nowadays  we  have 
changed  all  arguments  under  these  heads,  and  many — even  if 
not  most — of  our  farm  and  garden  products  are  brought  to  us 
“  from  afar,”  as  Fuller  has  it,  and  they  cost  us  actually  less  in 
our  markets  than  the  products  grown  at  home.  Adam  Smith’s 
argument  has  lost  its  force,  since  the  increase  of  population  and 
of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity  has  created  demands 
never  even  dreamed  of  a  century  or  even  half  a  century  ago. 

Thanks  to  cold  storage,  quick  transit,  and  cheap  freights, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  even  flowers,  are  welcomed  and  profit¬ 
ably  brought  to  our  shores  from  abroad,  often  at  times  when  our 
own  supplies  are  consumed  or  out  of  season,  and  still  the  finest 
produce  of  our  own  gardens  also  realises  good  prices  when  at  its 
best.  We  have  free  trade  in  everything  almost  except  in  land, 
and  our  land  laws  and  customs  need  revising  quite  as  much  in 
England  as  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere.  Cheap  and  simple  means 
of  purchase  or  security  of  tenure  are  especially  essential.  With 
land  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  able  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
we  should  have  more  good  and  pure  food,  and  more  healthy  men 
and  women  to  the  acre ;  there  might  be  less  game,  but  Six- 
William  Crookes’  scarcity  of  Wheat  alarm  need  not  frighten  us, 
nor  threatened  invasion.  We  must  educate  the  children  who  are 
boi'n  in  and  like  the  country  to  stay  there,  and  do  our  best  to  win 
back  some  at  least  of  the  habits  of  old  English  thrift  and  house¬ 
wifery. 

Wild  Flowers. 

“  Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. — Milton. 

“  Take  all  care  of  the  beautiful,”  said  the  old  Greeks,  “  because 
the  good  and  the  useful  will  care  for  themselves,”  so  we 
cannot  say  or  do  too  much  in  praise  of,  or  in  the  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of,  our  most  beautiful  wild  flowers.  We  scour  the 
forests,  jungles  and  mountains,  the  pampas  and  the  prairies  of 
the  whole. world  for  garden  or  hothouse  plants  and  flowers,  or 
for  vegetable  products  used  in  the  arts  or  precious  for  “  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  the  nations,”  but  we  in  a  great  measure  neglect  and  under¬ 
value  the  wild  flowers  and  the  field  and  forest  products  of  our 
own  land.  All  the  savans,  the  great  travellers  male  and  female, 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  or  Miss  Marianne  North,  tell  us  that  no 
flowers  on  earth  can  rival  the  fresh  spring  flush,  the  summer 
lushness  and  sweetness,  or  the  rich  and  ever-varying  autumn 
colouration  of  our  native  vegetation.  Linnseus  is  said  to  have 
dropped  on  his  knees  in  reverence  at  the  golden  Gorse  or  Fui’ze 
as  it  first  flashed  on  his  eyes  in  England,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  ecstatic  delight  of  a  Swiss  botanist  as  he  first  saw  a  wood  of 
English  blue  Hyacinths  in  Sussex,  with  wild  rabbits  hopping 
about  amongst  them!  Ruskin  tells  us  he  never  really  felt  the 
full  force  of  what  the  words  “  purple  and  gold  ”  meant  to  mortal 
eyes  until  he  saw  a  field  of  purple-flowered  Clover,  with  a  golden 
river  of  Marsh  Buttercups  running  through  its  midst. 

The  tropics  are  monotonous  in  their  beauty,  and  for  flowers 
that  really  colour  and  perfume  the  landscape  for  miles  and  miles 
we  must  look  at  home.  Go  where  we  may,  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  Gorse  and  Broom,  Honeysuckle  and  Hawthorn,  followed 
by  Brambles,  Crabs,  and  wild  Roses,  and  the  purple  Heather 
that  paints  whole  mountain  sides  with  pure  colour,  and  yields  us 
honey  and  perfume  at  the  same  time.  Our  woods  are  sheltered 
arboreta,  and  are  jewelled  with  Anemone,  Hyacinth,  Foxglove, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  a  host  of  other  flowers,  from  the  time  the 
catkins  of  Goat-willow  and  Hazel  or  Birch  appear,  until  the  Brake 
Fern  turns  brown  umber  and  golden,  and  the  leafy  canopy  of 
Beech  and  Chestnut  and  Oak  take  on  the  livery  of  the  dying 
year.  We  all  know  the  flash  of  pure  gold  that  comes  from  Marsh 
Buttercups  in  the  green  water  meadows,  the  pink  Cuckoo-flower 
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or  Lady-sixiocks  “  all  silver  white,”  Ox-eyed  Daisies,  Clover  and 
fairy-like  Grasses  and  Sedges  of  many  kinds.  Every  hedge  in 
England  is  a  summer  tangle  of  Traveller’s  Joy,  wild  Roses  and 
Honeysuckle,  every  river  bank  and  brook  side  or  marsh  is  eni'iched 
with  Lythrum  and  Willow-herbs,  or  with  golden  Flag  Iris,  and 
ostrich  feathery  plumes  of  Meadow-sweet.  What  aquatic 
gardens  there  are  along  the  river  reaches  or  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  the  Reed  jungles,  or  Willow  holts  fringed  with  Water 
Lilies  all  afloat,  with  Water  Buttercups,  white  and  lacy-looking 
as  a  bridal  veil.  Everywhere  in  wild  England  to-day  tlie  sweet 
Violet,  the  pale  Primrose,  the  sweet  Woodruff,  and  wood  Wind¬ 
flower  make  copse,  wood,  and  hedgei'ow  alike  radiant  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  vernal  beauty.  In  the  daisied  meads  the  cinque- 
spotted  Cowslip  hangs  its  soft  sweet  head,  and  the  Daffodils  or 
Lenten  Lilies  of  England  blow  their  golden  trumpets  as  if  to 
summon  the  swallow  and  nightingale  to  the  climate  Browning 
could  not  forget  even  when  he  was  in  sunny  Italy. 

Amongst  the  best  of  all  our  native  wild  flowers  that  have 
already  been  to  some  extent  cultivated  and  improved  rve  may 
name  the  wild  Roses,  such  as  the  Sweetbriar,  and  the  Scotch  and 
Ayrshire  Roses.  There  is  now  a  revival  of  Rose  growing  and  the 
reai'ing  of  seedlings  in  England,  and  the  late  Lord  Penzance’s  new 
race  of  cross-bi-ed  Sweet-briars  may  be  taken  as  an  object-lesson  of 
the  best.  We  have  had  no  such  distinct  improvement  in  native 
or  home-reared  Roses  since  the  Scotch  Briars  (R.  spinosissima) 
and  the  climbing  Ayrshire  Roses  (R.  arvensis)  were  reared  nearly 
a  century  ago.  We  should  like  to  see  the  results  of  hybridising 
R.avensis  or  R.rubiginosa  with  the  single-flowered  R.  sulphurea, 
a  wild  Persian  kind,  or  of  the  Burnett  Rose  (R.  spinosissima) 
crossed  with  the  dwarf  and  precocious  blooming  R.  multiflora.  But 
potentialities  are  legion  when  we  consider  the  Roses,  and  we 
may  hope  for  actualities  as  well.  Violets,  field  Poppy  (Shiidey), 
Foxglove,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Aquilegia,  Pinks  and  Carnations, 
Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Narcissus  or  Daffodil.  Hawthorn,  the  Daisy, 
Viola  tricolor  or  Pansy,  Primrose,  and  the  Wallflower  and  Stock 
and  wild  Rocket  have  also  been  improved,  though  much  more  is 
possible  and  remains  to  be  done. 

We  have  in  our  meadows  and  Corn  or  Turnip  fields  two  wild 
Chrysanthemums  far  finer  than  the  wild  species  of  China,  Korea 
or  Japan,  from  which  the  garden  Chrysanthemums  have  been 
obtained.  C.  leucanthemum  (white  or  ox-eye)  and  C.  segetum 
(Corn  Marigold)  are  both  worth  selection  and  cultural  improve¬ 
ment.  No  window  plant,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  common 
Musk,  is  so  popular  as  is  our  native  Moneywort  or  “  Creeping 
Jenny,”  of  which  millions  must  be  gi-own  in  pots  and  window- 
boxes  in  and  around  London  alone.  The  evergreen  Killarney 
Saxifrage,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Cabbage  (S.  umbrosum),  is  naturalised 
abundantly  in  London  gardens  under  the  name  of  “  London 
Pride.”  Nothing  on  earth,  not  even  from  the  tropics,  can  be 
more  fresh  and  beautiful  than  many  of  our  native  or  wild  Ferns, 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
they  are  now  more  popular  than  ever  and  more  largely  grown, 
while  their  names  are  being  amended  and  the  whole  group  better 
classified. 

Wild  Fruits. 

Very  few  areas  as  small  as  are  the  British  Islands  are  so  rich 
in  wild  fruits,  flowering  shrubs,  and  timber  trees.  English  Oak 
made  England  a  nation  centuries  ago,  and  even  the  acorns  were 
formerly  almost  more  valuable  as  “  pannage  ”  for  swine  feeding 
than  the  land  on  which  they  grew.  Had  not  “  Bluff  King  Hal  ” 
fostered  and  patronised  the  importation  of  Continental  fruit 
trees  into  Kent,  our  British  and  Irish  gardeners  might  have  made 
even  more  than  they  did  of  our  own  Apples  or  Crabs,  Pears, 
Plums,  Bullaces  and  Sloes  two  sorts  of  Cherries,  sweet  and  bitter 
fruited ;  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Goosebeiwies,  Currants,  Red 
White,  and  Black ;  Cranberries  and  other  ericaceous  fruits,  Hazel 
Nuts,  and  lastly,  but  perhaps  quite  as  important  as  any,  the 
Blackberry,  tons  of  which  are  gathered  every  season  by  cot- 
tagei-s’  and  labourers’  children  in  the  country  districts  and  sold 
at  a  profit  in  all  our  manufacturing  towns.  Blackberries,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  in  some  disti’icts  wild  Bullaces  and  Sloes,  and  Water¬ 
cress  form  the  wild  harvest  or  “  jungle  produce  ”  for  bright  eyes 
and  lissom  fingers  nearly  all  over  the  counti-y,  and  but  little,  if 
any,  harm  is  done  in  the  gathering.  Minor  products  are  Elder¬ 
berries,  Medlai's,  Crabs,  and  wild  Pears,  springtops  or  autumnal 
trails  of  wild  Hops,  coral-berried  wreaths  of  Tamus  or  Black 
Briony,  our  only  Bi'itish  Yam.  The  silvery  fruits  of  Clematis, 
or  “  Old  Man’s  Beard,”  are  also  largely  gathered  and  used  for 
decoi’ative  purposes ;  so  also  are  the  red-fruited  Water  Elder 
(Viburnum  Opulus),  Mountain  Ash,  and  Berberis  berries  for 
jellies,  candying,  or  pickling,  as  garniture  for  venison  and  other 
dishes.  The  jelly  made  from  the  Rowan  tree  or  Mountain  Ash 
is  indeed  the  thing  for  a  haunch  of  venison,  especially  in  the 
North,  where  both  deer  and  Rowan  ti'ee  thrive  so  well. 

The  little  jet  black  Crowberries,  formerly  esteemed  of  gour¬ 
mands,  and  now  beloved  by  the  gi'ouse  on  many  a  mountain  side, 
are  not  much  utilised  to-day,  but  the  wild  Cranberry  and  the 
Irish  “  Fraughans  ”  (Vaccinium  Myrtillus)  are  gathered  in  quan¬ 
tities  wherever  they  are  plentiful,  and  used  in  tarts  or  puddings. 
Even  hips  and  haws  have,  been  used  in  rustic  cookeiy,  and  old 
Gerarde,  in  his  celebrated  Herbal  (p.  1,089),  mentions  preserved 
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Sweetbriar  fruits  as  being  excellent,  “  making  pleasant  meates 
and  banketting  dishes  as  tartes,  and  such  like,  the  making 
whereof  I  commit  to  the  cunning  cooke  and  the  teeth  to  eat 
them  in  the  rich  man’s  mouth.”  Of  all  our  native  or  wild  fruits 
the  one  worth  earnest  attention,  culture,  and  improvement,  is 
the  common  Blackberry  or  Bramble.  In  the  United  States  the 
culture  of  the  Blackberry  as  a  market  fruit  is  very  extensive, 
and  the  economic  results  most  important ;  but  as  a  rule  the  best 
of  the  American  kinds  thrive  but  badly  or  intermittently  in  our 
own  gardens.  We  may  do  much  better  by  selecting,  cultivating, 
and  improving  from  seed  our  native  kinds.  Every  stretch  of 
Blaokberry  country,  every  hedge,  in  fact,  contains  varieties  of 
widely  varying  merit,  and  we  must  select  the  best  flavoured,  the 
largest-fruited  and  most  prolific  kinds.  It  is  a  fruit  that  may 
be  grown  on  rocky  slopes  or  stony  and  poor  ground  quite  unfit 
for  most  other  uses.  Selected  wild  varieties,  and  the  cut-leaved 
variety  (Rubus  fruticosus  var.  laciniatus)  are  decidedly  the  best 
to  start  with,  but  by  selection  and  cross-breeding  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  even  finer,  larger,  and  more  fertile  varieties  would,  and 
could  be  obtained.  The  wild  Bullace  Plums,  so  popular  in  Nor¬ 
folk  and  the  Eastern  oounties,  might  also  be  much  improved  even 
under  hedgerow  culture. 

Some  may  ask  me,  “  Why  go  to  the  trouble  of  cultivating 
that  which  already  grows  abundantly  wild?”  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  we  are  rarely  or  never  satisfied,  especially  by  things  that 
cost  us  little  or  nothing,  and  then  there  is  that  deep  laid  desire 
in  every  British  heart  to  go  “  one  better,”  in  a  word,  to  improve 
and  ennoble  whatever  is  taken  in  hand.  Besides,  there  is  in  the 
British  Isles  to-day  a  gigantic  army  of  gardeners,  amateur  and 
professional,  and  if  every  one  of  these  is  to  have  a  hobby  horse 
to  ride,  as  every  good  and  true  gardener  should  have,  well,  then 
there  is  some  chance  for  the  selection,  culture,  and  improvement 
of  all  the  best  of  our  native  plants.  No  one  cultivator  can  take 
up  or  grow  everything,  but  everyone  may  select  or  take  up  some¬ 
thing  and  make  it  more  beautiful  or  more  useful  for  certain 
places  or  purposes  than  it  was  before.  Hybrids  have  already 
been  obtained  between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Raspberry,  and 
attempts  are  in  progress  to  ensure  a  happy  marriage  between  the 
Japan  Wineberry  (Rubus  phcenicolasius)  and  the  best  of  our 
native  Blackberries  alia  Raspberries.  Even  without  actual 
garden  cultivation  much  may  be  done  by  merely  fostering  the 
best  of  wild  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  suitable  places 
where  they  naturally  grow. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fine  felosias. 


It  is  not  an  everyday  experience  to  find  Celosias  so  finely 
grown  as  those  now  to  be  seen  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Longford  Castle  gardens,  Salisbury,  though  I  believe  in 
this  instance  even  the  plants  scarcely  compare  with  those 
of  some  previous  years.  Be  that  as  it  may,  those  under 
notice  are  striking,  because  of  their  stature  and  vigorous 
condition.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  floral  state 
when  it  is  said  they  attain  to  a  height  of  about  5ft,  and 
spread  in  bush  form  to  nearly  4ft.  Their  flowering  pots  are 
Sin  in  diameter,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  large  for  such 
fine  plants.  Gardeners  accustomed  to  see  them  in  6in  pots 
cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming  in  suitable  language,  and 
they  at  once  demand  their  unstinted  admiration,  if  not  envy, 
the  latter  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  pardonable  offence. 

Being  naturally  struck  with  their  unusual  proportions,  1 
inquired  a  little  into  their  history,  and  find  they  were  given 
comfortable  quarters  on  shelves  in  the  Melon  houses  until 
they  had  advanced  somewhat  in  stature,  then  transferred 
to  a  large  and  lofty  lean-to  Fig  house,  the  roof  of  which  is 
not  yet  fully  occupied.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  March,  the 
resultant  plants  given  periodical  pottings  until  they  had 
reached  the  final  Sin  size.  Watering  must  have  been  care¬ 
fully  attended  to,  syringing  assiduously  practised  (for 
Celosias  are  well  known  “spidery  subjects”),  and  the  soil 
substantial  and  good,  to  have  carried  in  its  train  such  satis¬ 
factory  “  dividends,”  and  Mr.  Hazelton  and  his  assistants 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  these  are  of  record  size,  but 
they  certainly  eclipse  every  example  of  Celosia  culture  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  previously,  and  I  should  be 
satisfied,  as,  no  doubt,  would  many  other  readers  of  the 
Journal,  if  this  instance  of  success  could  be  so  successfully 
imitated.  The  strain  is  one  of  Mr.  Hazelton’s  own  selec¬ 
tion,  extending  over  a  series  of  years,  some  of  the  plumes 
having  a  crested  extremity,  others  are  of  the  usual  feathery 
type.  They  are  distinctly  pyramidal  in  growth,  and  the 
colours  varied  and  refined.- — W.  S. 


Outdoor  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 


These  have  given  one  more  proof  of  their  adaptability  ta 
the  English  climate,  for  crops  have  been  both  abundant  and 
fine.  Our  trees  of  Hale’s  Early,  Violette  Hative,  Crimson 
Galande,  Alexander,  Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  and 
Sea  Eagle  have  given  a  good  supply  of  well-coloured  and 
full-flavoured  fruits.  At  Heywood,  near  Westbury,  Mr. 
Robinson  is  very  successful  with  outdoor  Peaches  ;  his  trees 
cover  a  lofty  50yd  wall,  and  their  health  and  productiveness 
is  really  marvellous,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that* 
no  maocer  what  the  summer  weather  may  be,  root  moisture 
is  derived  from  rain,  and  never  augmented  from  the  water 
pot,  except  for  the  daily  syringe  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Bellegarde,  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle,  Barrington,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Walburton  Admirable,  and  Condor,  are  some  that, 
have  not  failed  to  bear  their  burden  now  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Nectarines  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  Peaches,  by  reason 
of  the  partialitv  of  insects  of  various  kinds  for  them,  and 
which  are  eaten  and  spoilt  while  yet  in  a  hard  and  green 
state.  Woodlice,  earwigs,  wasps,  and  bluebottle  flies  are 
a  constant  source  of  terror  to  these  fruits,  or,  rather,  to 
those  who  have  the  charge  of  them.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  with  the  late  sorts  just  named  the  season  of  ripe  fruit 
has  closed  early,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  continuous  summer- 
like  weather.  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  ripe 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  Walburton’s  were  gathered 
by  the  end  of  the  month.  In  a  cool  house  on  an  eastern 
aspect  we  have  gathered  late  Peaches  and  Nectarines  until 
past  the  middle  of  October  in  some  seasons.  This  year  the 
last  fruit  will  have  been  plucked  by  the  5th  of  the  month. 
They  are  invariably  later  in  this  house  than  on  the  open 
walls,  ventilators  at  no  time,  except  when  frost  threatens  in 
the  spring,  are  ever  closed. — R.  A. 

- »  > - 

Scorpion  Flies  and  other  Insects. 


In  view  of  the  great  destruction  of  life  that  is  ever  going  on  in 
the  insect  world,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  phrase  of  “  dying 
a  natural  death  ”  can  have  hardly  any  meaning  there.  So  many 
insects  have  their  lives  cut  short  by  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  by  their  own  brethren,  besides  what  they  are  liable  to 
from  the  hand  of  man  and  atmospheric  influences,  that  to  die  thus 
suddenly  seems  the  more  natural  mode,  and  death  by  decay  or  old 
age  rather  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things.  We  know  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  dead  donkey,  and  though  this  cannot 
be  said  of  insects,  the  number  of  bodies  one  sees  about  of  creatures 
belonging  to  this  race  is  comparatively  small ;  for  those  that  are 
suddenly  killed  are  often  as  suddenly  eaten  up,  even  to  the  frag¬ 
ments.  And  in  the  case  of  the  few  insects  that  die  peaceably, 
their  friends  have  never  any  occasion  to  resort  to  cremation,  as 
mites  and  other  small  creatures  are  generally  at  hand  to  reduce 
the  carcase  to  a  mere  shell.  Some  birds  also,  as  is  well  known, 
though  they  will  not  usually  eat  dead  insects,  hunt  up  beetle 
elytra  and  moth  wings  to  interweave  with  their  nests. 

The  Scorpion  Flies,  however,  frequent  visitants  to  the  garden 
during  the  summer  season,  prey  upon  living  insects  in  their 
imago  state ;  the  larvae,  about  which  not  much  is  known  at 
present,  are  conjectured  to  feed  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  That 
they  live  under  the  earth  is  certain.  Whether  they  are  strictly 
vegetarian  may  be  questioned,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that,  like 
the  flies  into  which  they  develop,  they  may  not  withstand  the 
temptation  to  devour  anything  alive  that  they  come  across  in 
their  subterranean  rambies,  and  which  it  is  in  their  power  to 
master.  A  glance  at  these  insects,  as  they  dart  about  amongst 
the  leaves  in  the  sunshine,  at  once  suggests  to  the  looker-on  their 
affinity  to  the  Dragon  Flies,  though  they  are  not  so  agile  nor  so 
fiercely  carnivorous  as  their  relatives.  But  I  have  no  doubt  a 
Scorpion  Fly  can  put  away  in  a  day  a  fair  number  of  small  insects. 
As  two  or  three  species  are  reported  to  feed  upon  those  leaf- 
rolling  caterpillars  which  the  gardener  finds  it  so  difficult  to  deal 
with,  we  have  reason  to  be  obliged  to  them.  I  have  myself  fre¬ 
quently  seen  them  on  bushes  which  were  swarming  with  cater¬ 
pillars,  but  could  not  detect  them  in  the  act  of  tearing  these 
from  their  abode — an  act,  nevertheless,  which  it  is  most  probable 
they  perform,  and  for  which  the  long  head  with  its  powerful  jaws 
and  the  spined  feet  are  particularly  fitted. 

History  carries  back  the  name  of  Scorpion  Fly  to  the  dajrs 
of  Aristotle,  who  fancied  these  insects  were  winged  scorpions  of 
diminutive  size,  though  in  the  mind  of  some  a  doubt  may  arise  as 
to  the  identity ;  for,  of  course,  Aristotle  did  not  leave  us  a  figure 
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of  the  Scorpion  Fly  he  knew.  The  joints  of  the  abdomen  suggest 
a  comparison  between  the  two.  Other  observers  have  seen  a 
resemblance  between  the  shape  of  the  head  (in  one  species,  at 
least)  and  that  of  the  horse.  We  miss  the  brilliancy  and  lustrous 
beauty  of  the  eyes  so  observable  in  the  Dragon  Flies ;  but  yet 
those  organs  are  keen  enough  in  the  Scorpion  Fly  tribe.  The 
wings  are  gauzy,  as  in  the  Dragon  Flies,  and  spotted  with  shades 
of  grey  and  brown,  while  the  forceps  at  the  tail  of  the  male  fly 
indicates  another  resemblance  ;  this  is  said  to  have  strength  to 
pierce  the  human  skin,  but  I  incline  to  doubt  this.  The  females, 
unlike  the  Dragon  Flies,  have  an  ovipositor  or  egg-placer,  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  the  mode  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
otherwise  they  are  equipped  as  are  their  partners,  and  they  sub¬ 
sist  in  the  same  manner.  The  legs  of  these  insects,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  are  well  worth  looking  at  under 
a  moderate  magnifying  power,  as  they  are  surrounded  with  finely 
cut  spines  arranged 
in  rings,  wdiile  the 
“  knee  joints  ”  are 
fringed  and  spurred, 
and  the  extremity  of 
the  foot  bears 
toothed  claws,  which 
have  been  compared 
to  those  with  which 
some  spiders  are  fur¬ 
nished.  The  Panor- 
pidae  fall  into  that 
division  of  the  Neu- 
roptera  where  the 
pupa  state  is  inactive, 
and  they  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Heme- 
robii,  or  Lace  -  wing 
Flies,  the  notorious 
foes  of  the  aphis.  We 
have  five  British 
species,  the  most 
familiar  of  which  is 
P.  communis,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  partial  to 
places  that  are  damp 
or  low,  in  preference 
t  o  _  elevated  lands. 

This  may  be  con- 
n  e  c  t  e  d  with  the 
habits  of  the  larva. 

There  may  be  more 
than  one  brood  of 
these  flies  in  the 
year;  if  so,  the 
winter  would  be 
passed  in  the  egg 
state,  the  eggs  first 
laid  in  the  summer 
producing  larvae  that 
grow  rapidly,  and  de¬ 
velop  into  flies  ere 
the  weather  has  be¬ 
gun  to  get  cool,  leav- 
i  n  g  behind  them 
eggs  for  the  next 
season.  The  larvae 
of  the  Scorpion  Flies 
are  cylindrical  in 
shape,  studded  with 
tubercles,  and  with 
short  fore-legs ;  the 
head,  somewhat 
flattened,  facilitates 

the  burrowing  operations  that  are  essential  in  their  mode  of  life. 
Having  reached  maturity,  each  one  scoops  out  for  itself  a  cell,  and 
there  becomes  a  singularly  squat  pupa,  exhibiting  not  much  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  perfect  insect  that  is  to  appear  from  it.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  if  one  of  these  flies  is  laid  hold  of,  it  exe¬ 
cutes  such  contortions  that  some  persons  are  alarmed  and  speedily 
let  it  go.  Boreus  hyemalis  is  a  rather  scarce  insect  with  us,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  come  forth  in  the  winter.  Though  the  legs 
are  long,  the  form  of  the  head  shows  its  connection  with  the 
Panorpidae ;  and  on  the  back  the  wings  are  gathered  into  a  kind 
of  bunch,  which  Mr.  Wood  compares  to  the  hump  with  which  the 
traditional  Mr.  Punch  is  adorned.  The  female  has  the  wings 
almost  suppressed,  and  both  are  not  much  beyond  the  size  of  a 
good-sized  aphis. 

The  Snake  Flies  (Raphidii)  form  another  section  of  the 
Neuropterous  insects.  The  designation,  both  in  Latin  and 
English,  arising  from  the  length  of  the  prothorax,  which  forms  a 
peculiar  neck,  supporting  a  head  also  peculiar  in  shape.  These 
flies  are  most  common  near  ponds  and  rivulets,  though  from  their 
preying  on  winged  insects,  they  occasionally  visit  gardens  when 
flowers  are  abundant,  and  attract  flies  by  their  honied  stores.  A 


female  Raphidius  has  an  ovipositor  formed  of  two  blades,  its  use 
being  different  from  that  with  which  the  genus  Panorpa  is  fur¬ 
nished,  as  the  eggs  of  the  Raphidii  are  thrust  under  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  larvae  of  the  Snake  Flies  present  the  same  singularity 
as  do  the  imagos,  according  to  Professor  Westwood ;  and  they  are 
serpent-like  in  action  as  well  as  appearance,  on  the  same 
authority,  for  he  describes  one  as  creeping  slowly  along,  giving  to 
the  body  violent  jerking  motions  from  side  to  side.  We  may 
assume  that  it  moves  thus  in  order  to  seize  its  prey,  since  in  habit 
it  is  as  carnivorous  as  the  fly.  Staveley  asserts  that  though  at 
first  torpid,  when  near  the  end  of  its  pupation  a  Snake  Fly  begins 
to  move  about.  In  neither  of  these  stages  are  the  insects  easy  to 
discover.  The  flies  attract  notice,  however,  early  in  the  spring, 
ere  the  host  of  the  Diptera  are  on  the  wing. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  those  who  are  busy  in  horticultural 
pursuits,  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  are  sure  to  come  across  indi¬ 
viduals  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the 
Myriapods  or  Centi¬ 
pedes,  which,  though 
now  by  naturalists 
separated  from  the 
true  insects,  are  so 
commonly  associated 
with  them  in  popular 
phrase  that  they  may 
claim  a  passing  men¬ 
tion.  Reputed  to  be 
hostile  to  the  garden, 
they  are  not  all  de¬ 
serving  of  this  bad 
character.  Everyone 
is  doubtless  at  times  a 
vegetable  feeder; but 
the  species  belonging 
to  the  “  Hundred 
Legs  ”  section  of  the 
Myriapods  are  also 
destroyers  of  insects, 
some  even  that  are 
larger  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  “  Thou¬ 
sand  Legs,”  on  the 
contrary,  do  mischief 
without  any  allevia¬ 
tion.  In  both  divi¬ 
sions  the  names  are 
not  to  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  for  the 
J  u  1  i  d  ae,  common 
types  of  the  “  Thou- 
s  a  n  d  Legs,”  have 
about  three  hundred 
feet,  and  if  we  count 
the  legs  of  a  Scolo- 
pendra,  by  no  means 
could  we  make  out 
anything  approach¬ 
ing  the  hundred.  In 
all  these  species  the 
insect  commences  life 
with  a  moderate 
number  of  legs,  and 
grows  more  by  de¬ 
grees  as  it  increases 
in  size  and  strength. 
The  Centipedes  pro¬ 
per,  Scolopendra,  are 
undoubtedly  good 

hunters ;  the  head,  which  is  horny  and  shield-like,  has  be¬ 
neath  a  pair  of  formidable  jaws,  which  cut  sideways.  Under  the 
microscope  we  detect  a  slit  near  the  extremity  of  each  edge,  from 
which  it  is  presumed  a  poisonous  liquid  is  instilled  into  the  wound. 
The  legs  of  a  Centipede  allow  of  rapid  locomotion,  and  they  are 
covered  with  such  tough  scales  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure  does  little  harm.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  when 
we  discover  a  Centipede  on  some  plant  it  has  visited  the  plant  to 
do  mischief,  whereas  it  is  often  merely  intent  upon  the  slaughter 
of  other  species.  Lord  Avebury  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  several  small  Myriapods  of  the  genus  Pauropus  observed  by 
him  to  be  racing  about  rapidly  among  dead  leaves ;  and  of  one 
named  P.  Huxleyi  he  states  that  it  is  a  “bustling,  active,  neat, 
and  cleanly  little  creature,”  which  seems  a  curious  collocation  of 
adjectives,  and  it  has  also  “  a  look  of  cheerful  intelligence,  which 
forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  dull  stupidity  of  the  Julidae,  or  the 
melancholy  ferocity  of  most  Chilopods.”  These  Centipedes  have 
one  long  alimentary  canal,  therein  resembling  Lepidopterous 
larvae.  They  pass  through  no  regular  transformations.  The 
study  of  insect  life  could  be  begun  at  this  period  of  the  year.— 
Entomologist. 
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NOTES 


Weathe?  in  London. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  were  clear  days  and  very 
agreeable.  Sunday  morning  was  foggy,  but  the  day  proved 
exhilirating  afterwards.  Monday  was  of  a  similar  charcter, 
but  Tuesday  was  damp  and  somewhat  foggy  throughout. 

Death  of  an  Old  Botanist. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  death  occurred  of  Mr.  Jephtha  Makin,  of 
Owl’s  Nest,  Clifton,  near  Manchester.  The  deceased  was  well 
known  amongst  botanists  in  the  locality.  Some  time  ago  he  was 
awarded  the  Royal  Humane  Society’s  certificate  for  saving  two 
lives  last  February  from  drowning  in  a  frozen  pond.  He  fell 
after  having  his  tea,  and  died  immediately. 


National  Flower  for  America. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Organising  Commission  of  the 
Nationa'  Flower  Congress  was  held  at  New  Britain,  Ct. ,  October  1, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  adopting  the  Carnation  as  a  national 
flower.  The  Carnation  was  the  favourite  flower  of  President 
McKinley,  and  the  Commission  thinks  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
the  late  President  to  have  this  adopted.  The  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment,  however,  of  the  National  Flower  Association  is  divided 
between  the  Goldenrod  and  Columbine,  which  two  are  in  the  lead. 


Tomato  Judging  at  the  Fruit  Show. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  W.  II.  Dyer, 
Mitchett  Nursery,  Mitchett  Road,  Frimley,  Surrey,  who  com¬ 
peted  in  Class  31,  market-growers’  section,  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Fruit  Show,  October  10.  11,  and  12: — “On  page  360  of  to-day’s 
‘  Journal  ’  [October  17]  I  see  you  state  that  Messrs.  Poupart  and 
Sons  had  second  prize  for  121b  of  Tomatoes.  This  was  so  in  the 
morning  [when  our  report  was  written],  but  a  protest  was  sub¬ 
sequently  entered  against  the  award;  the  judges  had  overlooked 
their  instructions.  The  rule  says  that,  ‘  Boxes  or  baskets  piled 
up  above  the  edge  of  the  rim  will  be  considered  unsuitable  for 
travelling,  and  will  be  disqualified.’  Messrs.  Poupart  and  Sons 
were  disqualified  on  this  account.  The  second  prize  went  to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  Mitchett  Nursery,  Frimley,  with  Tomato  Dyer’s 
Seedling.”  Truly  judging  is  an  onerous  business,  and  even  small 
classes  demand  the  greatest  conscientiousness. 

The  Late  Mr.  James  Service. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  have  heard  of  the  death,  after  a 
few  hours’  illness,  of  Mr.  James  Service,  the  well-known  nursery 
and  seedsman  of  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age.  Mr.  Service  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  where  his  father  was 
an  extensive  farmer.  Beginning  work  early  on  a  farm,  he  after¬ 
wards  entered  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Samson  and  Co.,  of  Kil¬ 
marnock,  as  an  apprentice.  There  he  studied  both  branches  of 
the  business  he  intended  to  pursue,  afterwards  going  to  Cood- 
ham  to  further  improve  his  practical  knowledge.  In  1848  he 
became  gardener  to  Colonel  M‘Murdo,  of  Mavisgrove,  near  Dum¬ 
fries,  afterwards  going  to  Netherplaee,  Mauchline,  as  gardener 
to  Lord  Justice  Hope.  From  there  he  went  to  an  appointment 
near  Carlisle,  which  he  left  to  begin  business  in  Dumfries,  after¬ 
wards  removing  his  nurseries  to  the  sister  burgh  of  Maxwelltown, 
where  he  carried  on  a  most  extensive  business  until  his  death, 
assisted  in  later  years  by  his  two  sons,  Mr.  Robert  Service  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Service. 

Mr.  Service  was  widely  known  and  as  widely  respected  by 
many  interested  in  gardening  and  gardeners,  and  the  writer  has 
had  many  pleasant  and  cheery  conversations  with  him  upon  these 
kindred  topics.  His  conversation  was  full  of  anecdotes  of  the 
men  he  had  met  in  his  long  professional  career,  and  it  was  always 
a  pleasure  to  come  across  him,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  talk 
with  him.  Mr.  Service  took  a  life-long  interest  in  florists’ 
flowers,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  exhibitor  of 
Gladioli  and  Dahlias.  It  was  one  of  his  boasts  that  he  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  lower  the  price  of  Dahlias  to  a  cost 
which  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  many,  and  did  not 
render  them  only  the  enjoyments  of  the  few.— S.  Arnott. 


New  Fields  for  Asparagus. 

The  dunes  or  sand  hills  on  the  French  coast,  which  have  been 
found  difficult  to  fix,  unless  by  planting  on  them  a  certain  kind  of 
grass,  are  turning  out  a  valuable  field  for  the  market  gardener’s 
efforts.  They  afford,  it  seems,  the  best  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
Asparagus. 

Professor  Underwood  as  Plant  Collector. 

Professor  L.  M.  1  ndervood,  of  the  chair  of  botany  in  Columbia 
University,  has  returned  from  a  collecting  tour  in  Porto  Rico, 
bringing  a  fine  collection  of  Cacti  from  the  arid  southern  part  of 
the  island ;  about  seventy-five  varieties  of  seeds,  many  of  which 
have  already  germinated  in  the  propagating  house ;  several 
museum  specimens,  and  about  1000  specimens  from  the  herbarium. 
The  funds  for  this  exposition  were  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge.  The  Vigenor  Herbarium,  purchased  by  funds  contributed 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  is  beginning  to  arrive  at  the  Botanical 
Museum. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  29,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  “The 
Importance  of  Mechanical  Forces  as  Displayed  by  Plants”  will  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Geo.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at 
3  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
October  15,  thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of 
790  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  At  the 
meeting  on  November  26,  instead  of  Professor  Henslow’s  demon¬ 
stration,  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Austin  on  “  Whole 
Fruit  Preserving  in  Relation  to  Fruit  Culture.”  Mr.  Austin 
will  also  exhibit  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  bottled  and 
otherwise  preserved  British  fruits. 

Mr.  Yates  Thompson. 

Liverpool’s  youngest  freeman  is  Mr.  Yates  Thompson,  who 
has  received  the  honour  in  recognition  of  his  munificent  gifts  to 
his  native  city  in  the  shape  of  handsome  laboratories  in  University 
College  and  Palm  houses  in  two  of  the  public  parks.  Acknow¬ 
ledging  the  honour,  and  referring  to  the  statues  which  he  had 
chosen  to  adorn  the  gardens,  Mr.  Thompson  observed  that  the 
name  of  the  first  of  these,  John  Parkinson,  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  familiar.  It  had  not  been  long  familiar  to  himself,  and  his 
statue  was  really  there  because  their  old  townsman,  Mr.  Enoch 
Harvey,  a  great  gardener  himself,  had  spoken  of  his  merits,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  books  in  which  flowers 
and  plants  in  a  garden  were  dealt  with,  not  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  but  for  their  beauty  and  scent.  Thus  he  thought  that  he 
would  put  him  first  in  the  list  of  gardeners,  and  there  he  stood  in 
the  Elizabethan  costume — he  was  apothecary  to  James  I. — and 
the  sculptor,  being  eminently  practical,  had  also  clothed  him  with 
an  apron  to  protect  his  costume  from  the  soil  and  dust. 

Liverpool  Root  and  Fruit  Show. 

A  beautiful  October  day ;  the  record  as  regards  exhibits ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  open  the  Show.  Such  were  the  inviting  conditions 
under  which  the  managing  committee  held  their  twelfth  annual 
exhibition  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  North 
Haymarket.  The  president,  R.  Webster,  Esq.,  introduced  his 
lordship,  who  delivered  an  able  speech.  The  display  of  Potatoes 
was  little,  if  anything,  behind  the  metropolitan  shows,  the  quality 
being  absolutely  perfect,  whilst  the  exhibits  were  enormous  in 
every  class.  For  an  early  white  kidney  variety  Mr.  J.  Parker 
won  with  the  handsome  sort,  Duke  of  York.  The  best  early  round 
white  came  from  Mr.  T.  Alty  with  Best  of  All ;  second  early 
white  kidney,  Mr.  T.  Percival  with  Prime  Minister  ;  second  early 
round  white,  first  and  special,  exors.  of  Peter  Davies,  with 
grand  Goldfinder ;  early,  or  second  early,  any  other  shape,  Mr. 
B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  Latliom  House,  Ormskirk, 
with  Ideal.  The  best  Sutton’s  Regents  came  from  Mr.  J.  John¬ 
son,  Mr.  Ashton  taking  honours  for  Lord  of  the  Isle.  Colossals 
were  perfect  from  Mr.  J.  Needham,  and  Sutton’s  Abundance  from 
Mr.  John  Halsall.  Mr.  George  Ashley  had  Satisfaction  in  grand 
form,  as  was  the  variety  Up-to-Date  from  Mr.  James  Parker. 
The  fleeting  Maincrop  wras  quite  perfect  from  Mr.  Threlfall. 

[This  paper  is  now  composed  by  Linotype  machines,  and  goes 
to  press  earlier  than  hitherto ;  thus  our  correspondent’s  full 
report,  the  second  half  of  which  came  too  late,  is  of  necessity  held 
over. — Ed.] 
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The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  sixty-third  anniversary  festival  dinner  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  will  be  held  on  May  28  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  under  the 
presidency  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan JFund. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on  the  16th  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  Friday,  February  14,  when  an  election 
of  candidates  for  the  benefits  of  the  fund  will  take  place,  nomina¬ 
tions  for  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
December  16  next.  It  was  also  arranged  to  hold  the  annual 
festival  in  aid  of  the  fund  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Hotel  Cecil,  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  when  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  has  kindly 
consented  to  preside.  Forms  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  his  new  address,  30, 
Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Cauliflowers  in  Cornwall. 

The  Cauliflower  season  has  begun  very  badly  in  Cornwall,  as 
there  seems  no  very  great  demand  for  the  vegetable  just  now, 
and  the  mild  weather  has  enabled  the  up-country  growers  to  put 
almost  a  sufficient  quantity  on  the  markets  themselves.  A  Lei  ant 
grower  who  sent  four  crates  to  market  last  week  got  back  ten 
pence  as  his  share  of  the  profits!  Unless  Cauliflower  can  realise 
at  least  five  shillings  a  crate  it  does  not  pay  to  grow,  for  distant 
markets  at  least.  There  seems  to  be  no  very  loud  complaint  with 
regard  to  railway  charges.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  says  the 
“  Western  Mercury,”  that  if  there  were  a  reduction  in  rates,  and 
taking  the  season  all  round,  Cauliflower  growing  in  Cornwall 
would  become  more  of  an  industry  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  Horticultural  Directory. 

Secretaries  of  all  Gardening  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions  and  Societies  are  kindly  requested  to  send  address  and 
title  of  their  organisations  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture,  at  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
for  insertion  in  the  coming  edition  of  the  “  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory,”  which  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  December.  We 
would  also  feel  obliged  to  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  their 
addresses  since  the  last  publication  by  their  sending  us  notice  of 
the  change.  Gardeners  or  friends  who  know  of  changes  in  their 
neighbourhood  might  likewise  assist.  “  The  Horticultural  Direc¬ 
tory  ”  has  become  the  recognised  reliable  publication  for  the 
names  and  addresses  of  gardeners,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  cura¬ 
tors,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  endeavour  yearly  to 
make  this  directory  as  correct  and  complete  as  possible. 

Croydon  and  District  ‘‘Mutual.” 

The  Society’s  meeting  was  held  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Park  Lane, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  15.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  and  friends,  including  a  fair  number  of  ladies,  to 
meet  Mr.  Kromer,  Roraima  Nursery,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon,  who 
gave  his  most  interesting  and  entertaining  lecture  on  “  An  Orchid 
Collector’s  Travels  through  British  Guiana  and  Brazil.”  Mr. 
Kromer  gave  a  most  graphic  and  interesting  description  of  his 
travels  in  search  of  the  beautiful  Cattleya  Laureneiana  and  other 
rare  Orchids,  detailing  the  various  kinds  met  with,  their  natural 
condition  of  growth,  &c.  The  natural  features  of  the  country 
were  beautifully  illustrated  and  charmingly  narrated.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  were  dealt  with.  The  value 
and  use  of  money  being  unknown  to  the  natives,  all  transactions 
were  done  with  barter  goods,  the  enumeration  of  which  was  most 
amusing,  the  journey  through  the  Savannah  and  ascent  of  the 
mountain  of  Roraima  (8,603ft  high),  the  arrival  at  the  top,  the 
cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements  (Mr.  Kromer  and  his  com¬ 
panion  were  the  first  white  men  to  sleep  on  the  mountain).  The 
photographing  of  the  various  scenes,  events,  and  collecting  by 
field,  flood,  and  mountain  were  most  aptly  described.  The  descent 
from  Roraima,  with  its  mishaps  and  adventures,  formed  interest¬ 
ing  patter.  Many  valuable  and  useful  hints  to  Orchid  growers 
were  specially  noted.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  about  forty- 
eight  slides  from  photographs  taken  en  route  by  Mr.  Kromer. 
The  lecture,  though  somewhat  long,  never  flagged  from  start  to 
finish,  and  frequently  met  with  hearty  applause.  On  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  *upported  by  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills,  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Kromer.  The 
subject  of  next  meeting  is  “November  Fruits  and  Flowers.” — 
J.  Gregory,  Hon.  Secretary. 


Thi  Rose  Analysis. 

The  annual  Rose  analysis  prepared  for  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  an  lion,  secretary  of  the 
National  Rose  Soc  ety,  will  appear  in  next  week’s  issue. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  dinner  on  the  9th  inst.  resulted  in  the  addition  of  twelve 
new  honorary  members  to  the  list  (including  one  life  member). 
The  donations  were  as  follows : 

Management  Fund.  Convalescent  Fund. 

Goo;  Dickson,  Esq.  ...  £2  2  0  Peter  E.  Kay,  Esq.  ...  £5  5  0 

i\  N.  Cox,  Esq .  110  N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.  ...5  5  0 

L.  de  Rothschild,  Esq.  110  W.  G.  Baker.  Esq.  ...  5  5  O' 

R.  Dean,  Esq .  110 

A  Record  Mushroom  Harvest. 

The  Mushroom  season  in  Cumberland — now  on  the  decline — 
has  been  the  most  prolific  on  record.  From  Wigton  alone  there 
have  been  despatched  to  the  large  provincial  towns  no  fewer  than 
53  tons,  in  12,000  baskets.  The  local  price  given  to  the 
gatherers  has  for  some  time  been  only  a  shilling  per  stone,  and, 
compar.ng  this  with  the  retail  price  in  the  large  towns,  it  will  be 
seen  that  somebody  makes  enormous  profits. 

Ro  al  Appointment. 

Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  of  Balcarres  Street 
Works,  Edinburgh  and  8,  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W.,  have 
received  the  Royal  Warrant  as  hothouse  builders  and  heating 
engineers  to  His  Majesty  the  King.  They  received  a  similar 
appointment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1892,  and  since  then 
important  contracts  for  the  erection  of  hothouses  in  Sandringham 
gardens  as  well  as  for  heating  and  hot  water  supply  apparatus 
for  Sandringham  House,  York  Cottage,  and  Appleton  House  have 
been  entrusted  to  them. 

Testimoni  1  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V  M.H. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson, 
acting  as  an  hon.  secretary,  together  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  to  a 
committee  of  prominent  horticulturists,  sent  us  a  circular  letter 
that  is  being  issued  relating  to  a  testimonial  which  the  body  of 
horticulturists  referred  to  have  decided  to  offer  our  good  friend, 
and  most  useful  of  floriculturists,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  of  Ealing. 
Most  of  us  have  at  least  a  slight  conception  of  the  valuable 
services  Mr.  Dean  has  rendered  to  horticulture — in  the  broad 
sense — and  thus  to  his  country.  Space  forbids  an  extended 
notice  of  his  services  in  this  week’s  issue,  but  we  cannot  do 
better  than  ask  all  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
most  commendable  resolve  to  drop  a  card  to  either  of  the 
secretaries,  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  at  Rothesay,  or  Mr.  Jones,  at 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  asking  them  to  forward  the  said  circular  letter. 
Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  of  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  152,  Houndsditch, 
London,  is  hon.  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Acting  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  him  subscriptions  are  invited  to  be  sent  direct. 
So  far  the  sum  of  £73  6s.  6d.  has  been  promised  by  a  large  number 
of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  either  directly  connected  with 
horticulture  or  who  simply  interest  themselves  in  it  for  its  own 
sake.  A  meeting  of  subscribers  will  be  held  in  London  to  decide 
what  form  the  presentation  shall  take,  and  when  and  how  it  will 
be  presented. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick- 
eight  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Dark  dull  foggy  weather,  with  rain  on  five  days. 
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Figs  Under  Glass. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  OF 


The  early  forced  border  trees 
should  oe  untied  from  the  trellis 
when  the  leaves  are  all  down,  and 
the  needful  pruning  effected.  Those 
with  the  roots  restricted  to  small 
borders  will  only  require  to  have 
the  shoots  thinned  where  too 
crowded,  cutting  back  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  trellis,  allowing  room  for 
the  extension  of  the  new  branches 
or  successional  growths.  Trees  that 
have  not  the  roots  restricted  will 
require  cutting  back  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  trellis,  thus  allowing 
room  for  the  extension  of  the  lower 
branches.  Luxuriant  trees  may  be 
root-pruned,  or  the  cutting  out  of 
growth  will  only  tend  to  render  the 
trees  more  unfruitful.  The  trees 
should  be  washed  with  an  insecticide, 
and  be  secured  to  the  trellis  loosely. 
Remove  the  loose  surfacing  soil, 
remains  of  mulchings,  point  the 
surface  over  with  a  fork,  and  supply 
a  dressing  of  fresh  loam  about  2in 
thick,  and  sprinkle  with  4oz  per 
square  yard  of  steamed  bonemeal 
three  parts  and  best  quality  kainit 
two  parts,  mixed  ;  then  a  light  mulch 
of  partially  decayed  manure,  lumpy 
yet  short.  Give  a  good  watering, 
ventilate  freely  at  all  times,  except 
when  frost  prevails,  when  keep 
closed,  and  turn  on  heat  to  ex¬ 
clude  it. 

Where  trees  are  not  ripening  the 
wood  well  in  succession  houses,  turn 
on  the  heat  in  the  morning  and  admit 
air  only  to  induce  a  circulation  of 
air  through  the  house,  throwing  the 
ventilators  open  at  night,  the  heat 
haying  been  turned  off  at  midday. 
This  will  assist  the  maturation  of 
the  foliage ;  but  any  unfruitful 
trees  must  be  root-pruned,  and 
the  roots  restricted  to  moderate 
sized  borders,  depending  more  upon 
active  feeders  near  the  surface,  en¬ 
couraged  by  light  mulchings,  than 
a  large  extension  of  roots.  These 
operations  must  be  performed  when 
the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling. 
Make  the  soil  firm,  employing  one- 
sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  a 
similar  proportion  of  road  scrapings. 
Prune  the  trees  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  cleanse  the  house,  and 
put  everything  in  order.  Dress 
trees  that  have  been  infested  with 
insects  with  an  insecticide.  Scald 
the  woodwork  and  walls  with  hot 
water,  keeping  it  from  the  trees, 
yet  washing  them  with  a  warm, 
soapy  solution  before  applying  the 
insecticide.  Keep  the  house  cool 
and  dry,  but  do  not  allow  many 
degrees  of  frost  to  enter. 

Excessively  luxuriant  trees  in  late 
houses  should  be  attended  to  in  lift¬ 
ing  and  root-pruning  as  before 
advised.  Fig  trees  can  hardly  have 
the  roots  too  much  restricted  for 
fruitfulness,  being  also  more  under 
control,  and  can  be  fed  according 
to  requirements.  Trees  in  unheated 
houses  should  have  free  ventilation, 
and  when  the  leaves  fall  the  trees 
must  be  unloosed  from  the  trellis, 
be  tied  together  in  convenient 
bundles,  and  made  safe  against  frost 
with  some  straw  or  fern  over  them, 
encasing  the  bundles  in  mats.  In 
heated  houses  this  is  not  necessary 
in  severe  weather.  Trees  in  cool 
houses  should  have  the  roots  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  covering  of  dry  material. 

- — Grower. 
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Single  Dishes  of  Fruit.  Cannell’s  Cannas.  Messrs.  Peed’s  Begonias. 

Mr.  G.  Caselton. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  &  Sons.  Mr.  Will  Taylor.  Messrs,  j 

Corner  of  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.’s  Table  of  P0t  Trees  Messrs.  E.  Hilliet! 
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'STHIa  PRIaRCE  FRUIT  SHOW. 


Frait  Show  Notes. 


irs  &  Sons’  Group  ol  Pot  Fruit  Trees, 
on. 


Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co. 

Jersey  Produce. 


Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Earl  Roberts’  Statue. 


Messrs,  Pa  ri  &  Son. 


Last  week  we  furnished  a  photo¬ 
graphic  illustration  of  the  group  of 
judges,  referees,  and  friends  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show ;  to-day 
we  provide  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
live  far  away  from  London. 

The  tables  were  staged  in  the 
central  part  or  arena  between  the 
north  and  south  transept,  with  the 
great  Handel  organ  on  one  side  and 
a  raised  audience  gallery  on  the 
other.  Neither  of  these  come  into 
the  photograph.  The  system  of 
arrangement  this  year  had  much  to 
recommend  it,  being  consecutive  and 
very  orderly.  In  some  previous 
years  the  single-dish  classes  have 
been  continued  along  the  length  of 
tables,  almost  hidden  away  around 
i  he  edges  of  the  interior  precincts. 
Loth  from  the  point  of  view  of  effect¬ 
iveness  and  of  facile  location  of  any 
class  one  may  desire  to  inspect,  this 
year’s  mode  of  arranging  the  tables 
seemed  to  us  commendable. 

Of  course,  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities  and  the  presence  of  other 
extraneous  exhibitions  within  the 
Palace,  necessarily  insist  on  certain 
conformities  to  be  complied  with 
yearly.  While  referring  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  show,  it  is  only 
generous  to  name  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks 
the  Society’s  secretary;  Mr.  S  T 
Wright  Mr.  T.  Humphries,  and  Mr', 
r  .  Reader,  the  Society’s  superinten¬ 
dent,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
cashier  respectively,  and  also  the 
superintendent  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  gardens  and  plants  indoors 
the  unassuming  yet  ever  helpful  Mr! 
G*.  Gaselton,  all  of  whom  had  a  large 
amount  of  work  allotted  to  them  in 
connection  with  this  show. 

The  names  of  the  principal  exhi¬ 
bitors  are  furnished  beneath  the 
illustration.  Messrs.  George  Bun- 
yard  and  Co.’s  trees  are  only  evi 
denced  by  a  small  corner,  which  is 
unfortunate,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
finest,  most  imposing,  and  one  of  the 
best  arranged  collections  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  Messrs.  Hillier  and  Son’s 
produce  from  the  chalk  hills  near 
Winchester  is  conspicuous ;  and  so 
is  Mr.  W.  Taylor’s  from  Hampton, 
in  the  Thames  Valley.  The  splen¬ 
didly  grown  pot  fruit  trees  sent  by 
Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son  are  seen  as 
a  conical  group  rising  up  in  the 
centre,  and  Messrs.  Cannell’s  fruit 
and  Gannas,  the  Swanley  Horticul¬ 
tural  College  display  of  preserved 
(bottled)  fruit,  and  the  tables  run¬ 
ning  off  at  a  tangent  in  the  per¬ 
spective  and  containing  the  gar¬ 
deners’  and  amateurs’  competitive 
entries,  are  the  main  features  on 
view  in  our  illustration. 

Much  more  taste  could  advantage¬ 
ously  be  elaborated  by  exhibitors  at 
this  great  fruit  show.  If  the  general 
public  are  to  be  attracted  annually, 
novelty  in  some  form,  slight  or  great, 
must  be  initiated.  Coloured  leaves 
between  the  dishes  of  fruit  are  of 
very  doubtful  value  in  giving  effect  ; 
green  baize  as  a  ground-colour  is 
deplorable,  though  the  edges  of  the 
tables  ought  to  be  draped  with  it. 
Too  close  setting  of  the  dishes  is 
better  to  the  view  than  a  meagrely 
filled  table- 
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Canacim  Apples. 

I  read  with  interest  a  letter  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  “  Glasgow  Evening  Times,”  regarding  Canadian 
Apples.  Should  it  be  found  possible  to  introduce  these  of  a  good 
quality  at  reasonable  prices  there  is  no  doubt  a  market  here,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  put  up  in  sizes  which  will  suit  those 
who  prefer  to  buy  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  and  that 
they  will  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  too  many  middlemen  ere 
they  reach  the  consumer.  So  far  as  the  writer’s  experience  goes, 
really  good  dessert  Apples  are  always  too  dear,  and  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  get.  As  I  am  writing  on  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  ask  those  who  have  experience  in  growing  Apples  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  what  are  the  best  sorts  to  grow  suitable  for 
dessert  during  this  month.  I  have  grown  several  cf  those 
usually  recommended,  but  even  in  a  fine  summer  like  the  present 
have  found  none  entirely  satisfactory,  except  for  cooking  pur¬ 
poses.  I  feel  sure  information  on  this  point  would  be  of  general 
interest. — Pomona,  Glasgow. 


powers  to  compel  each  ratepayer  to  spend  an  hour  daily  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden.  The  object  which  you  and  I  have  in 
view  can  be  better  achieved  by  the  more  effective  method  of 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  delightful  pursuit  of 
gardening,  and  by  the  display  of  a  little  kindly  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  brighten  the  lives  of 
the  workers.”  Those  who  love  gardens  and  flowers,  and  know 
most  about  them,  will  be  the  heartiest  supporters  of  our  friend. 
— W.  T. 


Waxy  v.  Floury  Potatoes. 

In  his  remarks  prior  to  introducing  Mr.  Robert  Fenn  to  those 
present  at  the  luncheon  given  to  the  judges  in  the  fruit  competi¬ 
tions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  October  10,  Rev.  W.  Wilks  stated 
his  preference  to  be  in  favour  of  waxy  Potatoes.  Happily  the 
majority  seemed  to  find  disfavour  with  Mr.  Wilks’  likes;  and 
what  on  earth  tempts  you,  Mr.  Fenn,  to  undo  your  grand  work 
by  raising  waxy  Potatoes  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Mr.  Fenn  stated 
that  he  had  obtained  a  new  Potato  of  the  kind  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wilks.  It  was,  however,  more  like  butter  than  wax,  and 
would  melt  in  the  mouth.  He  had  sold  it,  and  in  five  or  six 
years  it  will  be  in  commerce.  Of  course  tastes  d  ffer  we  all 
know,  but  those  who  like  waxy,  indigestible  Potatoes,  with  their 
tendency  to  “greening”  and  rankness,  are  very  greatly  in  the 
mino  rity .- — Advance  . 

- - 


On  Gardening  Literature. 

The  journals  of  an  industry,  profession,  a  cult,  or  a  hobby, 
provide  more  or  less  dull  reading,  at  least  to  an  outsider,  and 
gardening  papers  must  certainly  be  included.  Of  course,  those 
interested  in  their  information  do  not  see  this  side  of  it,  for 
enthusiasts  will  wade  through  tons  of  dry  reading  to  find  a  new 
idea  on  their  favourite  pursuits.  But  that  gardening  matters 
can  be  conveyed  forcibly  in  a  manner  far  removed  from  “  dry  ”  is 
very  evident  from  some  of  the  articles  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  I  refer  to  those  under  “Young 
Gardeners’  Domain,”  and  particularly  to  the  article  entitled. 
“Among  the  Grape  Thinners.”  Beginners,  old  and  young,  will 
not  less  easily  remember  the  importance  and  method  of  man  - 
pulating  “  Pots  and  Crocks,”  for  the  humour,  mixed  with  the 
instructions  so  clearly  given  in  the  article  ;  and  I  for  one  feel 
confident  of  being  able  creditably  to  thin  Grapes  (if  ever  I  need 
to  seek  that  anybody’s  job)  after  reading  the  delightfully  humorous 
descriptions  of  how  various  curious  specimens  of  humanity  con¬ 
trived  not  to  do  it.  If  you  give  us  such  fare,  even  those  who  are 
not  enthusiastic  gardeners  will  be  unable  to  pronounce  the 
Journal  dull.  I,  therefore,  beg  respectfully  to  sign  myself — 
Oliver  Twist. 


Fiowers  in  the  Industrial  Districts. 

From  what  one  sees  attempted,  and  successfully  too,  in 
London’s  centre,  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
appeal  made  in  the  following  letter  which  I  send  you  from  the 
“  Western  Mail,”  ought  to  find  a  wide  response.  Our  townsfolk 
do  not  know  how  much  they  might  grow  even  in  their  windows, 
for  few  of  them  have  tried  in  the  past.  Anything  green  is  more 
pleasant  and  beautiful  than  the  unending  and  unvaried  stretch  of 
grey  or  black  walls.  The  letter  which  I  refer  to  is  signed  by 
one  who  resides  in  a  colliery  district.  It  runs  thus : — “  A  short 
time  ago,  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  admirable  speeches  with 
which  Lord  Rosebery  occasionally  brightens  the  lives  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  he  described  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  works  on  gardening 
and  horticulture  when  the  reader’s  surroundings  are  of  a  gloomy 
and  depressing  character.  This  morning  when  I  opened  my 
newspaper  I  was  seated  in  a  dismal  mining  village  in  the  Welsh 
‘  Black  Country,’  and  as  I  read  a  charming  article  on  Roses  and 
an  instructive  and  graceful  leader  on  floriculture,  I  felt  the  truth 
of  his  lordship’s  observation,  and  that  existence  had  been  made 
more  endurable  by  a  passing  mental  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Rose 
gardens  to  which  Mr.  Grant  referred.  But  I  am  not  writing  for 
the  purpose  of  detailing  this  pleasant  experience.  My  object  is 
to  urge  upon  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales  the  desirability  of 
creating  gardens  and  flowers  for  themselves,  on  however  humble 
a  scale.  It  may  be  impossible  to  rear  Roses  and  rare  flowers  in 
colliery  districts,  but  there  are  flowers  of  other  descriptions 
which  might  readily  be  produced,  and  which  would  give  an  added 
pleasure  to  the  lives  of  those  persons  who  are  privileged  to  sec 
them.  ‘  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,’  and  we  know  on 
the  highest  authority  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Lilies  of  the  field.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  the  various  urban  and  district  councils  to  obtain 


Hints  on|  Establishing  Fruit  Trees. 


That  there  is  good  deal  of  thoughtlessness  displayed  in  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  no  one  will  deny.  It  is  a  pity  this  should 
be  so,  because  if  anything  requires  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
care  from  the  outset  it  is  fruit  trees  and  bushes.  The  careful 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  trees,  where  they  will  be  not  only 
sheltered  from  the  full  force  of  strong  winds,  but  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  demands  attention.  The  protection  should  be  ample, 
but  it  must  not  be  excessive  so  as  to  drain  the  ground  of 
moisture  and  food,  causing  the  spread  of  insects  and  diseases. 

The  due  preparation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  supreme- 
importance,  and  should  be  undertaken  with  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  intention  of  providing  for  the  trees  a  decidedly  appropriate 
root  run,  free  from  stagnant  moisture  below,  and  one,  too,  that 
will  not  readily  be  denuded  of  moisture  by  a  prolonged  dry 
period.  It  pays  to  spend  time  over  preliminary  matters  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  fruit  plantation  before  introducing  a  single  tree. 
To  decide  on  having  a  fruit  plantation  in  a  hurry,  skim  over  the 
surface  a  foot  deep,  and  plant  as  many  trees  as  possibly  can  be 
crowded  into  it,  probably  late  in  the  spring,  is  to  court  and 
deserve  failure.  A  bad  start  is  made,  and  time  apparently 
gained  is  ultimately  lost,  and  more  still.  In  such  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  defer  planting  until  the  following  autumn,  and  in 
the  meantime  simply  carry  on  thorough  preparation. 

Drainage  may  require  attention,  weeds  eradicating,  soil 
ameliorating,  sweetening,  and  fertilising.  A  summer  and  winter 
spent  in  doing  this  will  not  be  time  lost  but  gained,  in  the 
satisfactory  progress  of  the  trees  after  planting,  which  should 
be  done  in  autumn.  The  forms  of  the  trees  should  be  early 
decided  upon,  and  their  positions  set  out  at  the  proper  distances 
apart  they  are  permanently  to  occupy.  The  trees  themselves 
in  the  nursery  ought  to  be  selected  some  time  previous  to  their 
being  required,  with  a  view  to  securing  clean  and  healthy, 
shapely  and  well-rooted  specimens.  Trees  or  bushes  that  have 
been  frequently  lifted  and  replanted  are  the  best,  and  not  more 
than  three  years  old,  as  such  possess  a  fair  quantity  of  fibrous 
roots,  which  are  a  great  help  to  quick  re-establishment. 

The  planting  ought  to  be  carefully  carried  out,  pruning  the 
roots  smoothly,  laying  them  out  to  their  full  extent,  and  staking 
promptly.  During  the  first  summer  mulching  over  the  roots 
with  a  light  covering  of  manure  will  be  essential,  and  watering 
may  be  necessary,  the  encouragement  of  free  growth  the  first 
year  being  indispensable  to  lay  a  thoroughly  good  foundation. 
The  after  treatment  of  the  trees  must  be  regulated  by  their 
growth,  whether  free  or  restricted.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  closely  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  best 
authorities  for  the  management  of  each,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
perfectly  developed  trees  are  obtained  which  will  prove  remu¬ 
nerative,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Insect  and  parasitic 
pests  are  largely  the  outcome  of  inefficient  management,  and  are 
not  nearly  so  troublesome  when  the  right  methods  of  culture 
are  followed  from  the  first.  Of  course,  watchfulness  is  required 
to  guard  against  a  possible  invasion  of  such  pests  as  American 
blight,  means  being  taken  to  exterminate  it  as  soon  as  possible- 
if  it  appears. — S. 
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Coming  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

The  following  fixtures  are  advertised  : — 


Battersea,  Nov.  1st. 

Bradford,  Nov.  15th. 

Brighton.  Nov.  12th 
Bristol,  Nov.  13t.h. 

Cardiff,  Nov.  5th. 

Croydon,  Oct.  29th 
Derby,  Nov.  1st, 

Eecles  (Manchester),  Nov.  6th 
Evesham,  Nov.  6th. 

Hull,  Nov.  13th. 


N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1  Chrysanthemum, 

Nov.  5th. 

Parkstone  (Dorset),  Nov.  7th. 
Southampton,  Nov.  5th. 

Scottish,  Horticultural,  Edin¬ 
burgh  (£400  prizes),  Nov.  15th. 
Windsor,  Nov.  8th. 

York,  Nov.  13th  (1st  King’s 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  Band  of 
1 1.  M.  Scots  Guards). 


Timely  Notes. 


Chrysanthemums  are  advancing  rapidly  now  into  bloom  in  the 
case  of  those  housed  early  in  the  month,  and  feeding  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  fhe  blooms  are  half  or  three  parts  open.  It  is  not 
desirable  or  necessary  to  give  strong  doses  of  liquid  manure,  as 
this  may  frustrate  the  object  in  view,  namely,  well  coloured  and 
perfect  flowers.  A  surfeiting  of  manurial  applications  tends  to 
destroy  the  numerous  active  rootlets,  and  thus  lessen  the  support 
given  to  the  advancing  blooms.  Let  the  rule  be  in  feeding,  weak 
and  often,  sometimes  giving  clear  water  between  the  applications 
of  stimulants.  Soft  rain  water  is  the  best.  Once  a  day  at  least, 
morning  preferably,  the  plants  must  be  examined,  and  if  any  pots 
are  found  to  be  very  dry,  so  that  the  plants  are  on  the  verge  of 
flagging  or  drooping,  give  them  a  good  soaking  of  clear  water. 
This,  however,  will  not  frequently  be  the  case,  unless  by  inad¬ 
vertence  the  plants  were  missed  at  the  previous  examination,  or 
bright  mid-day  sunshine  has  acted  directly  on  the  pots.  Water 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  upon  the  floor,  but  should  be  wiped 
up  after  each  morning’s  attention. 

Constant  ventilation  is  needed  by  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
ventilators  ought  never  to  be  wholly  closed,  except  in  dull,  foggy 
weather.  Artificial  heat  is  also  indispensable,  not  for  assisting 
the  growth  of  the  plants,  but  to  dry  up  superfluous  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  any  deposition  on  the  blooms,  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  damping.  Should  there  be  any  tendency  to 
damping  in  the  case  of  a  few  florets,  remove  these  entirely  with 
tweezers  ;  also  at  the  same  time  take  out  twisted  or  ill  formed 
florets.  This,  of  course,  specially  applies  to  exhibition  blooms, 
but  it  will  improve  others.  The  dark  coloured  blooms,  as  they 
develop,  like  screening  from  strong  sunshine,  which  is  rather  apt 
to  take  away  the  colour. 

Some  growers  train  the  shoots  of  the  incurved  varieties  on 
wires  near  the  glass,  and  allow  the  blooms  to  develop  hanging 
down,  which  preserves  the  true  incurving  character  of  the  florets. 
The  disbudding  of  some  of  the  later  decorative  varieties  may  be 
continued,  reducing  the  buds  to  one  on  a  shoot.  More  perfectly 
formed  flowers  are  thus  secured. 

Plants  which  persistently  develop  side  shoots  should  have  these 
rubbed  out.  In  some  collections  earwigs  give  but  little  trouble, 
either  before  or  after  housing ;  with  others  constant  trapping  is 
needed  to  prevent  injury  to  the  blooms.  One  or  two  insects 
located  in  a  bloom  will  soon  do  a  lot  of  damage.  Strips  of  brown 
paper  folded  and  placed  among  the  plants  are  good  traps.  The 
insects  also  hide  among  withered  leaves,  therefore  keep  them 
picked  off.  A  large  collection  of  plants  may  be  relieved  if  the 
specimens  which  have  passed  their  best  are  removed.  More 
space  can  be  given  the  succeeding  plants. — E.  D.  S. 

The  Lewisham  Collection. 

Never  were  healthier  or  more  sturdy  plants  seen  than  those 
at  Ryecroft,  and  which  are  now  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  floral 
attractiveness.  The  foliage  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  thickness, 
dark  colour,  “fleshiness,”  and  freedom  from  spot  or  blemish.  In 
all  these  attributes  Mr.  J ones’s  Chrysanthemums  excel  ;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  the  flowers  are  not  so  heavy  or  grand  (taking 
the  word  to  embrace  finish,  size,  and  general  massiveness)  as  the 
robustness  of  their  stems  would  warrant  one  to  expect.  Perhaps 
we  go  to  Ryecroft  in  a  mood  too  critical,  and  expect  too  much ; 
at  any  rate,  the  flowers  are  a  trifle  disappointing.  The  novelties 
offered  during  the  last  few  seasons  are  beginning  to  show  their 
qualities,  and  in  a  week’s  time  the  two  large  span  houses  will  be 
fully  ablaze. 

Mr.  L.  Humphries,  the  grower,  speaks  highly  of  Lili  Boutroy, 
white;  Calvat’s  Sun,  one  of  Calvat’s  best,  a  golden  coloured 
variety ;  Miss  Alice  Byron,  beloved,  as  a  variety,  by  every 
grower;  Mrs.  R.  Darby,  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  best  purples  ; 
Rev.  Douglas,  one  of  Weeks’  most  promising  sorts,  a  beautiful 


yellow,  with  fine  petals.  Others  of  merit  are  Florence  Molyneux, 
Von  Andre,  Francis  Conner,  Earl  of  Arran,  Gen.  Buller,  Master 
Seymour,  Evelyn  Douglas,  J.  L.  McKellar,  Edith  Shrimpton,  Lily 
Mountford,  Lady  Audrey  Buller,  and  Heavenly  Beauty,  bright 
amaranth. 


Some  Thoughts  on  Flavour. 


jW  hat  are  the  conditions  which  produce  the  best  flavour  in 
fruits  P  To  some  extent  it  is  a  question  of  soil  and  climate  ;  but 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  difference  is  to  be  found  in 
fruits  cultivated  indoors,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  under 
a  certain  amount  of  control,  therefore  we  must  look  for  other 
reasons.  As  a  general  rule,  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
foliage  of  fruit-producing  plants.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  leaf  of  a  plant  is  the  manufactory  of  all  that  is  good 
in  its  fruit.  Without  perfect  foliage  you  can  have  no  perfect 
fruit,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  between  the  two 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  A  pound  of  fruit  requires 
so  many  square  inches  of  leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  light;  that 
which  is  only  partially  exposed  only  partially  counts  for  good, 
and  that  which  is  under  the  thickest  of  other  leaves  might  as 
well  not  be  there  at  all.  But  foliage  should  never  be  removed 
in  quantity  during  active  growth ;  we  should  rather  prevent  its 
formation  in  unsuitable  places. 

flavour  is  mainly  a  question  of  plant  food  and  assimilation. 
You  may  have  a  sufficiency  of  the  necessary  ingredients  in  the 
soil,  and  yet  the  plant  may  be  partially  starved.  This  may 
happen  from  one  or  more  of  several  causes :  - — The  soil  may  be 
sour  from  the  want  of  aeration,  too  much  water,  or  too  much 
nitrogenous  manure  ;  it  may  be  insufficiently  supplied  with  water. 
The  leaf  surface  exposed  to  the  light  may  be  too  small,  unhealthy, 
mutilated  or  something  may  happen  to  prevent  certain  neces¬ 
sary  functions  being  performed,  as  when  the  upper  surface  is 
pressed  close  to  the  glass,  causing  it  to  be  saturated  one-half  of 
the  time  and  roasted  during  the  other  half ;  or  it  may  be  kept 
too  wet  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  and  steaming  process  often 
practised. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  food  of  plants,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  carbon,  is  taken  up  by  the  aid  of  water  through  the  almost 
invisible  root  hairs  found  near  the  extremities  of  the  newly- 
formed  rootlets,  the  latter  varying  in  different  plants  from  the 
size  of  the  smallest  thread  to  that  of  a  large  knitting  needle. 
The  plant  food,  after  undergoing  certain  changes,  is  left  where  it 
is  required,  and  the  surplus  water  is  evaporated  through  the 
leaf  pores.  If  the  leaf  surface  is  limited,  unhealthy,  not  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light,  or  the  pores  are  in  any  way  blocked,  evapora¬ 
tion  is  lessened,  then  the  ascent  of  water,  and  consequently  of 
plant  food,  is  slow.  We  know  that  the  flavour  of  fruits  grown 
outdoors  is  generally  inferior  in  a  wet  season.  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  sun,  but  as  fruit  grown  indoors 
during  the  same  season  is  not  affected  to  a  similar  extent,  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  a  part  of  the  cause. 

We  also  know  that  the  leaf  pores  of  a  plant  open  widest 
when  there  is  most  humidity,  and  that  they  are  not  always 
quick  enough  in  reducing  their  openings  when  the  atmosphere 
suddenly  becomes  drier.  The  plants  then  flag,  as  we  call  it,  and 
thereby  to  some  extent,  by  offering  less  expanse  of  surface  to 
the  light,  check  evaporation  while  the  necessary  re-arrangement 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pores  is  taking  place.  I  suggest  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  openings  is  an  endeavour  on  the.  parf  of  the 
plant  to  keep  up  the  necessary  evaporation  which  is  checked  by 
the  moisture  from  without  collecting  on  the  leaf  surface,  and 
as,  after  all,  there  cannot  be  the  same  amount  of  evaporation 
as  there  is  in  a  dry  season,  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of 
water  ascending  from  the  root,  and  consequently  not  the  same 
amount  of  mineral  substances.  If  this  is  correct,  then  it  follows 
that  too  moist  an  atmosphere  indoors  will  prevent  perfect 
development,  though  it  may  not  prevent  size  being  obtained. 
Flavour  is  frequently  spoiled  by  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
manure  too  late  in  the  season.  As  a  rule,  unless  the  roots  of 
the  plant  are  cramped  up  in  a  very  small  space,  as  they  are 
in  pots,  such  manure  should  not  be  applied  when  there  is  the 
least  sign  of  ripening. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difference  in  flavour  is  found  in 
Tomatoes  and  Gros  Colmar  Grapes.  Many  people  plant  their 
Tomatoes  very  close  together,  denude  them  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  leaves  as  soon  as  some  fruit  is  formed,  and  feed  them  very 
liberally  with  nitrogenous  manure.  Good  flavour  can  never  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  majority  of  people  do  not  know  that 
Gros  Colmar  Grapes  ever  possesses  good  flavour.  When  well 
finished  I  consider  it  better  than  Lady  Downe’s  or  Mrs.  Pince. 

I  wish  some  encouragement  could  be  given  to  the  production  of 
good  flavour  in  this  Grape,  say  by  offering  prizes  in  December 
or  January.  On  more  than  one  occasion  people  have  told  me 
they  did  not  like  Gros  Colmar,  and  would  never  plant  it.  I 
have  said,  “  I  will  give  you  a  Grape  to  taste  that  you  will  like,” 
and,  Avithout  knowing  it  was  Gros  Colmar,  they  have  pronounced 
it  decidedly  good. — Wm.  Tayj.ob- 
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Wild  Flowers  of  Old  English  Gardens. 

October  is  upon  us,  yet  upon  some  of  our  garden  walls 
in  North  Kent,  refreshed  by  recent  showers,  the  Ivy-leaved 
Toadflax  is  still  leafy,  and  has  a  good  show  of  blossoms  yet, 
the  abundance  of  which,  earlier  in  the  season,  might  have 
its  quaint  name  of  Mother  o’  Millions.  It  may  also  be 
observed  in  window-boxes  and  flower-pots  hung  from  a 
cottage  ceiling,  where  it  had  been  planted  ;  on  walls  or  roofs 
it  is  often  self-sown.  There  are  people  who  think  Linaria 
cymbalaria  is  not  a  native,  but  was  brought  from  Italy  by 
some  monks  of  the  olden  time.  It  is  called  by  the  Italians 
“  Erba  della  Madonna,”  but  though  pretty  to  look  at  it  is 
somewhat  acrid  ;  yet  there  are  places  where  it  is  used  medi¬ 
cinally.  Gardeners  have  got  two  varieties  ;  one  of  these  has 
white  flowers,  the  other  variegated  leaves.  These  look  well 
on  rockwork,  as  does  the  usual  form  ;  all  are  propagated  by 
seed  easily.  A  natural  question  is,  Why  was  the  name  of 
Toadflax  given  to  this  and  some  allied  species  1  And  many 
might  say  the  shape  of  the  flower  possibly  suggested  it, 
since  the  names  of  Snapdragon,  Rabbit’s  Mouth,  Lion’s 
Mouth,  and  others  similar,  have  been  conferred  upon  these 
plants.  But  Mr.  Dyer  thinks  that  “toad”  was  applied  in 
contempt  to  a  bastard  or  deceptive  plant,  one  or  two  species 
having  narrow  leaves,  resembling  those  of  Flax.  The 
common  Toadflax  is  a  well  known  example  ;  L.  vulgaris 
has  crowded,  lance-shaped  leaves,  and  the  showy  flower- 
heads,  yet  low,  marked  with  orange,  explain  the  rural  name 
of  Butter  and  Eggs.  As  a  handsome  herb,  making  3ft  high 
sometimes,  it  came  into  gardens  long  ago  ;  now  the  variety 
peloria  is  chiefly  grown,  which  has  a  curious  five-spurred 
corolla.  One  of  our  poetical  botanists  praises  highly  this 
familiar  species  : 

Then,  Linaria,  mingle  in  my  wreath 

Thy  golden  dragons  ;  for  though  perfumed  breath 

Escapes  not  from  thy  yellow  petals,  yet 

Glad  thoughts  bring’st  thou  of  hedgerow  foliage,  wet 

With  tears  and  dew  ;  lark  warblings  and  green  Ferns, 

O’er-spanning  crystal  runnels,  where  there  turns 

And  twines  the  glossy  Ivy. 

Somebody  has  asserted  gardeners  have  no  taste  for 
poetry,  but  this  is  scandal.  There  is  one  species,  however, 
which  is  occasionally  fragrant,  the  creeping  L.  l’epens,  a 
rather  scarce  plant,  having  blue  flowers.  It  has  been  found 
along  the  sides  of  the  Thames,  as  high  up  as  Henley,  and 
near  to  its  mouth  at  Gravesend.  I  expect  it  is  not  dis¬ 
coverable  now.  Most  conspicuous  of  our  British  species- 
some  doubt  if  it  is  a  native,  though  recorded  in  many 
localities — is  the  Great  Snapdragon  (Antirrhinum  majus), 
which  for  a  long  period  has  had  a  place  in  our  gardens.  A 
rough  cut  of  this  plant,  very  ancient,  is  in  existence,  and 
the  name  of  Dog’s  Head  attached  thereto  ;  the  capsule  has 
been  compared  to  the  skull  of  a  calf.  When  growing  wild, 
the  flowers,  usually  rose-coloured,  are  sometimes  white  ;  by 
cultivation  many  varieties  have  been  produced,  some  very 
beautiful  ;  the  oldest  is  probably  the  deep  crimson  one. 
The  plant  is  an  insect  trap,  for  numerous  insects  enter  the 
flowers  by  squeezing  in  at  the  mouth,  to  obtain  the  nectar 
within  ;  but  having  regaled  on  this,  a  return  the  same  way 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  hairy  mouth  of  the  corolla. 
Some,  however,  manage  to  escape  by  biting  a  hole  in  the 
flower  ;  winged  insects  do  not  usually  go  into  this  trap. 
The  elasticity  of  the  corolla  is  indeed  remarkable  amongst 
these  species.  This  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  Great  Snap¬ 
dragon,  though  a  perennial,  is  apt  to  be  killed  in  the  English 
winter,  or  else  it  would  be  commoner  as  a  wild  flower.  The 
Sharp-pointed  Snapdragon  is  an  annual  which  has  been  a 
nuisance  in  some  Kentish  corn  fields  ;  its  flowers  are  yellow 
and  brown. 

Some  have  supposed  that,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  showy 
and  easily  obtainable  plant,  the  Foxglove  was  not  intro¬ 
duced  early  to  gardens,  because  people  regarded  it  with 
some  suspicion  or  dislike.  Certainly  I  cannot  trace  it  back 
beyond  the  reign  of  George  III.  Whether  Foxglove  really 
was  at  first  “  folk’s  glove  ”  we  may  never  be  able  to  settle, 
but  the  species  had  the  repute  of  being  associated  with 
witches  and  supernatural  creatures.  Nor  is  Foxglove, 
taken  literally,  so  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem,  because  in 
several  countries  there  existed  an  odd  notion  that  foxes  had 
a  fancy  for  gloves,  and  folks  tried  to  propitiate  them  by  lay¬ 
ing  gloves  about  their  haunts.  But  the  plant  has  gathered 
up  strange  names  ;  it  has  been  called  Poppy,  and  both  Cows¬ 
lip  and  Cowflop  can  be  certified  from  the  West  of  England. 
Tourists  in  Wales  see  wonderful  specimens  amongst  its  rocky 


crags,  Foxgloves  6  or  even  7ft  high.  A  pure  white  variety 
occurs  wild  in  several  localities,  and  remains  constant  from 
seed.  Many  fine  varieties  are  familiar  to  us  about  gardens, 
where  we  have  other  charming  species  brought  from  South 
Europe. 

I  do  not  remember  noticing  a  plant  in  any  garden,  but 
Loudon  enters  the  Figwort  amongst  cultivated  species  easy 
to  grow.  This  would  be,  I  presume,  the  Knotted,  or  Scrophu- 
laria  nodosa ;  its  numerous  flowers  are  not  particularly 
attractive,  and  the  smell  is  objectionable.  But  persons  who 
believed  in  the  story  Gerarde  refers  to,  that  a  piece  of  it  hung 
from  the  neck,  or  kept  in  the  pocket,  will  keep  us  generally 
well,  may  have  grown  the  Figwort,  so  as  to  have  the  plant 
handy.  Our  friends  who  study  plant  names  are  doubtful 
why  this  is  so  called,  unless  the  tubers  were  thought  to  re¬ 
semble  a  Fig  in  shape.  Another  species  that  has  always 
been  rare  is  the  yellow  Figwort  (S.  vernalis),  a  light  green 
plant,  and  the  flower  heads  remind  us  of  a  small  Calceo¬ 
laria.  It  did  once  grow  about  the  Surrey  suburbs  of  London. 
-J.  R.  S.  C. 


Florists'  Flowers:  Preparing  for  Winter.. 


The  past  season  has  been  a  trying  one  for  Auriculas.  The 
first  thing  that  the  grower  has  to  look  to  is  the  condition  of  his 
frames  or  pits.  One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  loss  with 
these  plants  is  what  is  called  “  drip,”  which  should  be  guarded 
against.  It  is  much  better  to  grow  them  in  pits  than  in  frames. 
It  is  well  before  the  winter  sets  in  to  give  them  a  good  fumiga¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  destroy  any  chance  of  green  fly.  All  dead  leaves 
you  should  carefully  remove,  then  it  will  be  seen  whether  there 
are  any  slugs  or  snails  lurking  about  the  holes  of  the  pots.  If 
left,  they  will  come  out  at  nightfall  and  destroy  the  hopes  that 
may  have  been  cherished.  It  will  be  well  also  to  gently  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  so  that  the  air  can  penetrate  through  it.  The 
grower  would  be  wise,  also,  to  provide  himself  with  some  warm 
covering  for  the  frames  in  case  severe  weather  sets  in. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  have  again  had  a  trying  time  this 
season.  I  do  not  now  flower  my  plants  in  pots,  but  in  beds,  and 
it  lias  been  a  somewhat  trying  season  for  them.  At  one  time  I 
thought,  owing  to  the  long  drought,  there  would  be  no  grass  at 
all  to  make  layers  of,  but  when  the  rain  did  come  they  made 
marvellous  growth,  and  the  layers  look  sound  and  healthy.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  well  to  do  as  some  do — plant  out  their  beds 
of  Carnations  in  the  autumn.  They  are  exposed  to  all  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  our  fickle  climate,  and  in  severe  frosts  the  plants  are 
often  drawn  quite  out  of  the  ground.  I  therefore  at  this  season 
pot  the  plants  singly  in  small  pots,  and  put  them  in  a  frame  for 
the  winter.  Where  there  is  spare  room  in  a  pit,  it  is  as  good  for 
them  to  be  there  as  for  the  Auricula.  Loam  with  a  little  sand 
makes  a  very  good  compost  for  them.  They  should  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  air  on  suitable  occasions,  and  should  be  kept  free  from 
damp  or  drip.  If  these  directions  are  not  attended  to  black 
spot  appears  on  the  foliage,  and  this  unchecked  wrill  destroy  the 
plant.  I  have  known  whole  collections  which  have  been  utterly 
ruined  by  this  pest.  Water  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry.  Plants  thus  wintered 
should  be  in  good  condition  to  turn  out  in  the  spring. 

Dahlias  and  Gladiolus. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  taste  for  Dahlias. 
The  old  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  have  been  very  nearly  elbowed 
out  by  the  Cactus  and  single  flowers.  When  the  plants  get  the 
first  frost  it  should  be  the  time  to  lift  the  tubers.  Where  these  are 
grown,  the  tubers  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  first  touch  of 
frost  blackens  the  leaves ;  although  I  have  some  of  the  former 
section  which  have  stood  out  in  the  open  ground  during  last 
winter,  but  then  it  was  a  very  mild  one,  and  it  is  better  to  lift 
the  tubers  and  place  them  in  a  dry  situation  where  the  frost 
cannot  get  at  them. 

This  fine  autumn  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  Gladiolus  seed.  Lift  the  corms  when  the  foliage 
shows  any  signs  of  decay,  but  they  must  not  be  left  too  long,  or 
frost  will  lay  hold  of  them.  They  should  be  carefully  lifted  and 
laid  out  to  dry  in  some  cool  place  sheltered  from  rain  and  frost. 
There  is  no  better  place  than  a  cool  vinery.  The  old  corms  should 
be  rubbed  away,  the  stem  cut  down  close,  and  where  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock,  all  the  small  offsets  which  cluster  around 
the  base  should  be  carefully  rubbed  off  and  put  into  paper  bags 
or  small  boxes,  with  a  little  white  sand,  and  then  should  be  placed 
indoors  somewhere  where  they  will  be  free  from  harm  until  the 
spring.  I  should  add  that  when  any  bulbs  show  signs  of  disease 
in  spots  or  blemishes,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  them,  as  they 
will  probably  go  off  in  a  species  of  dry  rot,  which  disease  is  the 
most  formidable  enemy  that  Gladiolus  bave  to  encounter.  Though 
I  have  grown  the  bulbs  for  upwards  of  forty  years  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  either  a  preventive  or  a  remedy. — D.,  Deal. 
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Indoor  Fruit  Culture. 

(' Continued  from  page  332.) 

The  Grape  Vine  is  probably  the  most  generally  cutlivated  of 
all  fruits  under  glass.  It  needs  no  praise  nor  encomiums  from 
me,  as  everyone  present  knows  bow  important  a  fruit  it  is,  and 
the  fact  that,  given  proper  convenience,  the  gardener  can  pro¬ 
duce  Grapes  for  his  employer’s  table  every  day  in  the  year,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  I 
need  not  describe  the  various  methods  of  propagating  the  Vine, 
as  the  simple  one  of  raising  young  canes  from  eyes  of  the  previous 
year’s  wood  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  best,  and  with  this  you  are 
doubtless  all  acquainted.  But  the  growing  of  the  young  Vines 
from  the  first,  is  a  point  that  needs  care  and  judgment. 

Many  growers  appear  to  think  that  because  a  young  Vine  has 
to  be  cut  rather  hard  back  after  its  first  season’s  growth,  that 
therefore  its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  need  not  be  troubled  about 
very  much.  This  is  a  very  wrong  idea,  and  when  preparing  Vines, 
either  for  pot  work  or  for  planting  out,  I  have  always  found  it 
best  to  give  them  every  consideration ;  to  allow  them  ample 
room  in  light,  unshaded  houses,  and  by  due  pinching  of  the 
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laterals  to  give  the  principal  leaves  their  full  share  of  light  and 
air,  thus  leaving  them  free  to  carry  out  their  proper  functions  of 
sap  elaboration,  and  the  development  of  strong  basal  buds.  In 
potting  them  on,  always  give  small  shifts  from  first  to  last, 
and  if  the  young  Vines  are  intended  to  fruit  in  their  second  year 
— -which  they  will  do  if  properly  attended  to — the  final  potting 
should  take  place  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June. 

Vine  Planting. 

Coming  to  Vine  planting,  I  can,  from  my  own  experience, 
strongly  recommend  the  rooting  of  eyes  in  cubes  of  turf,  and 
setting  these  out  at  the  requisite  distance  apart  about  the  end 
of  May.  There  is  no  check  to  their  growth  in  any  stage,  and  if 
a  crop  is  required  the  first  season,  supernumeraries  may  be 
planted,  or  the  space  filled  with  Tomatoes,  the  latter  giving  an 
excellent  return  for  the  year’s  work  without  obstructing  the 
light,  as  any  supernumerary  Vines  would  do.  About  the  growing 
treatment  I  need  say  very  little.  If  the  borders  are  made  as 
described  above,  the  young  Vines  carefully  nursed  until  they 
begin  to  grow,  and  a  genial  atmosphere  is  kept  up,  they  can 
hardly  go  wrong. 

But  in  pinching  and  training,  the  popular  plan  of  Vine 
growers  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  plants  are  allowed  to 
rush  away  and  fill  the  house  without  any  check,  and  all  this 
superfluous  wood  is  cut  away  in  the  autumn.  This  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  waste  of  the  Vine’s  energies,  and  is  as  unnatural  as  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  usually  thought  that  something  very  extras 
ordinary  in  the  way  of  root  production  is  induced  by  this  very 
large  head  of  foliage,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Vine  is 
much  the  better  for  the  class  of  root  that  is  produced  under 
these  conditions,  and  should  greatly  prefer  a  smaller  and  harder 
root.  This,  I  have  every  reason  to  think,  is  induced  by  the 
method  of  pinching  that  I  have  frequently  described  in  the 
gardening  press  and  elsewhere. 


When  the  young  Vines  have  become  established  and  growing; 
vigorously,  watch  for  the  first  indication  of  lengthening  joints, 
which  usually  occurs  at  about  a  couple  of  feet  or  3U  inches 
in  height,  then  pinch  the  Vine  to  the  first  leaf  of  the  size  of 
a  penny.  The  lateral  that  starts  should  in  a  few  days  be  pinched 
entirely  out,  and  this  will  have  the  effect  of  starting  the  basal 
or  winter  bud.  Take  the  resulting  shoot  on,  and  treat  it  this  way 
at  about  every  30  inches.  The  stopping  prevents  undue 
excess  of  growth  from  the  leader,  and  causes  a  more  regular 
swell  or  thickening  of  the  rod.  In  addition  the  rod  will  be 
straight  or  nearly  so,  instead  of  showing  the  unsightly  turns  and 
crooks  to  where  the  annual  cutting  back  has  been  made.  But,, 
best  of  all,  the  Vine  is  brought  more  quickly  into  a  bearing  state, 
as  a  few  bunches  may  be  taken  in  the  second  season,  and  a  full 
crop  the  third.  Some  growers  have  objected  to  this  system  ; 
they  say  that  the  Vines  are  not  likely  to  live  long  when  grown 
this  way,  but  of  this  I  am  doubtful. 

I  have  had  excellent  results  for  five  years  in  succession  from 
it,  and  when  I  left  the  Vines  in  question  they  were  in  splendid 
condition,  and  looked  as  though  they  would  certainly  live  a  few 
years  longer.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  first  year’s 
principal  leaves  stand  in  just  the  same  relation  to  the  fruit  buds 

as  do  those  on  the  laterals  in  after¬ 
years,  and  they  must  be  carefully 
preserved  by  judicious  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  by  keeping  the  laterals 
thin  to  admit  plenty  of  light.  And 
while  on  the  subject  of  pinching, 
it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  fact 
often  lost  sight  of,  viz.,  that  black 
varieties  of  Grapes,  such  as 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Lady  Downe’s,  always 
lay  on  a  more  perfect  colour  under 
a  thick  canopy  of  foliage  than  do 
white  varieties,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water.  The  latter  need  plenty  of 
light  to  finish  properly,  so  the  sub¬ 
laterals  must  be  suppressed  en¬ 
tirely  back  to  the  bunch,  and  only 
allowed  moderate  extension  after¬ 
wards. 

The  practice  of  tying  back  the 
foliage  to  allow  the  light  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  bunch  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  It  ruins  the 
leaves,  and  by  allowing  a  sudden 
rush  of  light  to  parts  un¬ 
accustomed  to  it  burns  the  berries, 
and  causes  that  thick,  muddy  look 
that  is  so  bad  a  blemish  to  other¬ 
wise  fine  specimens.  One  word  as 
to  thinning.  Always  study  the 
variety  when  using  the  scissors, 
allowing  more  room  to  the  large 
varieties,  such  as  Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Maroc,  than  to  the  sorts, 
with  medium-sized  berries.  And  also  consider  the  Vines,  re¬ 
membering  that  the  berries  on  old  and  stunted  ones  seldom  swell 
to  a  large  size,  as  do  those  on  young,  vigorous  plants. — H.  R.  R. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Pear  Fertility. 


The  variety  illustrated  is  a  well-tried,  very  hardy  dessert 
Pear,  which  ripens  about  the  third  week  in  September.  It 
originated  as  a  seedling  in  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son’s  nursery 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  where  it  does  remarkably  well.  Our 
figure  affords  a  very  honest  guide  to  its  appearance  in  form. 
The  skin  is  covered  with  a  bright  “  cinnamon  coat  of  russet, 
which  has  an  orange  tint  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Flesh,  half-melting  or  crackling,  very  juicy,  sweet,  and  with 
a  rich  and  highly  perfumed  flavour  similar  to  that  of 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  much  subdued.”  It  is  altogether  a 
very  excellent  Pear,  with  a  rich  and  refreshing  juice,  which 
is  sugary,  acidulous,  and  clean  on  the  palate ;  and  one 
which  we  think  might  be  more  liberally  planted  than  it  has 
hitherto  been.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  proving  useful  for 
market.  In  the  North  it  is  a  safe  variety  when  worked  on 
the  Quince.  It  often  succeeds  on  cold  soils  where  other 
varieties  fail. 
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Apple  Growing  on  Cordons. 


Maggots  in  Grapes. 


I  have  never  advocated  growing  Apples  for  ordinary 
purposes  on  this  system,  when  the  trees  are  managed  on  the 
lines  usually  recommended.  There  are,  however,  some 
circumstances  under  which  cordons  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  private  gardens,  and  even  by  men  who  grow  for 
supplying  our  markets.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
system  is  that  by  it  we  are  able  to  get  a  very  quick  return 
in  the  shape  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  is  also  of  a  higher  colour 
than  that  produced  on  standards.  The  drawbacks  are — that 
the  cost  of  trees  is  considerable,  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  do  not  last  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  think, 
however,  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  latter  drawback  is 
brought  about  by  the  treatment  the  trees  receive,  and  can  to 
a  great  extent  be  abolished  by  adopting  a  different  method 
of  treatment. 

When  newgardens  are  being  formed,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  take  steps  to  insure  a  regular  supply  of 
Apples  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  as  by  planting  cordons 
good  fruits  may  be  produced  the  second  year  after,  the 
cordon  is  a  type  of  tree  which  must  appeal  to  all  who  are, 
forming  gardens.  Again,  gardeners  taking  a  new  charge 
often  find  the  supply  of  choice  dessert  Apples  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  If  a  quarter  is  at  once 
planted  with  cordons,  in  a  few  years  crops  of  the  finest 
quality  are  produced.  In  small  gardens,  too,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  hqve  a  regular  succession  of  dessert  fruits,  too 
much  space  would  be  taken  up  by  planting  standards  of  the 
requisite  number  of  varieties.  Here  again  the  cordon 
comes  splendidly  to  the  rescue,  and  in  many  gardens  both 
large  and  small  Apples  of  very  high  quality  are  produced 
annually  on  this  style  of  tree. 

The  treatment  usually  given  to  cordons  is  either  to  cut 
back  the  side  shoots  to  two  or  three  buds  in  August,  or  to 
pinch  them  to  four  or  five  leaves  as  soon  as  they  have  made 
6in  or  8in  of  growth,  and  then  cut  them  back  in  September  to 
a  couple  of  eyes  ;  the  leader  being  allowed  to  extend  from 
9in  to  12in  each  year.  And  now  I  come  to  the  point  which 
I  wish  to  particularly  emphasise.  After  trees  have  been  so 
treated  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  during  that  time 
borne  good  crops,  they  are  generally  considered  worn  out, 
and  the  majority  of  writers  advocate  uprooting  them. 
According  to  my  experience,  however,  they  are  no  more 
worn  out  than  a  bush  tree  worked  on  a  dwarfing  stock  is.  At 
the  same  age  either  will,  with  proper  treatment,  go  on  satis¬ 
factorily  for  at  least  twenty  years  longer  if  different  tactics 
are  adopted.  The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  Nature 
will  not  be  restricted  within  such  narrow  bounds  for  an 
indefinite  period,  then  comes  a  time  when  the  vitality  of 
a  cordon  is  impaired,  and  vigour  can  only  be  regained  by 
allowing  greater  freedom  of  growth. 

I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of 
cordon  trees  which  were  planted  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  They  were  kept  in  that  form  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  then,  instead  of  uprooting  them,  they  were  simply 
allowed  to  grow  freely  and  form  natural  bushes.  Pinching 
was  discontinued,  the  shoots  kept  thinly  disposed,  and 
shortened  but  moderately.  To-day  those  bushes  are  the 
envy  of  hosts  of  gardeners,  and  the  Apples  they  produce  no 
exhibition  can  afford  to  despise.  I  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  those  trees  which  I  shall  never  forget ;  that  lesson  is, 
plant  either  cordons  or  bush  trees  on  the  broad-leaved 
Paradise  stock.  If  the  former,  treat  them  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  a  few  years  so  as  to  get  them  to  fruit  early.  As 
soon  as  they  become  unsatisfactory,  thin  out  all  the  weak 
spurs,  allow  the  stronger  ones  to  grow  away,  so  as  to  form 
bushes  or  pyramids.  Plant  the  cordons  3ft  or  4ft  apart,  and 
when  the  time  has  arrived  to  allow  them  more  freedom  of 
growth,  lift  every  alternate  tree  and  plant  elsewhere.  Then, 
a  few  years  after,  remove  half  of  those  left,  so  that  the  trees 
retained  stand  from  12ft  to  16ft  apart. 

Dwarfing  stocks  have  not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  state  accurately  how  long  trees  worked  on  them  will 
be  satisfactory,  but  my  firm  conviction  is  that  if  they  receive 
proper  attention,  they  will  last  just  as  long  as  those  on  the 
Crab  or  free  stock.  It  is  not  the  stock  which  shortens  the 
life  of  a  tree,  but  the  continual  suppression  of  its  growth. — 


On  September  26,  1901,  I  examined  part  of  a  bunch  of  Grapes, 
and  found  the  berries  infested  by  maggots,  as  stated  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  had  sent  the  specimens  to  the  Editor  of  the 
“Journal  of  Horticulture”  for  opinion  as  to  whether  the  like 
had  been  seen  before  or  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of  haying 
found,  or  recorded,  any  such  like  phenomenon,  and  have  certainly 
not  found  berries  so  affected  in  half  a  century’s  experience  with 
Grapes,  either  culturally  or  pathologically,  and  I  have  thousands 
of  the  latter  cases,  yet  not  one  at  all  analogous  to  this  one. 

I  read  the  letter  of  the  correspondent  before  looking  at  the 
specimen,  and  was  so  demur  that  had  not  the  examination 
verified  the  statement  of  “  maggoty  Grapes  ”  it  would  not  have 
been  credited.  This  may  strike  some  as  prejudice.  To  upset 
this  there  is  nothing  equal  to  experience,  and  the  first  example 
of  “  maggoty  Grapes  ”  configured  will  be  that  now  presented  in 
the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture.” 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised  on  examining  the  portion  of  the 
bunch  and  finding  maggots  galore  therein  is  nothing  as  compared 
with  the  nausea,  the  berries  giving  out  a  very  sour,  penetrating 
smell ;  nothing  like  it,  fortunately,  having  hitherto  been  experi¬ 
enced,  and  I  was  pleased  when  the  examination  was  completed, 
for  it  was  sickening,  make-ill  work.  What  of  that?  No  one  is 
interested!  No  matter,  I  made  some  sketches,  and  these  will 
be  helpful  to  others  wishful  to  learn  and  grasp  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  as  to  myself,  still  desirous  of  making  acquaintance  with 
facts. 

Enough;  the  illustration  will  clench  the  argument.  At  A  is 
shown  an  affected  Grape  Vine  berry,  natural  size,  with  the  berry 
parted  from  the  shank  or  footstalk,  a;  holding  on  apparently 
by  the  seed  or  stone-strings,  b;  the  flesh  putrefying,  c;  and  a 
maggot  visible  therein,  d-  Who  before  has  seen  such  a  thing? 
This  maggot  was  taken  out  of  the  flesh  of  the  Grape  berry,  and 
balancing  its  body  on  its  posterior  end,  reared  its  head  and 
careered  to  such  extent  as  to  be  practically  “  unsketchable  ” 
alive.  I  treated  it  with  dilute  alcohol,  methylated  spirit,  aniline, 
and  only  got  prostration  by  the  use  of  formalin.  A  pocket  lens, 
enlarging  three  times,  showed  the  creature  as  at  If,  and  a  ten- 
diameter  lens  outlined  the  animal  as  at  C,  it  having  drawn-in 
somewhat  and  proportionately  widened  out.  Attention  is  re¬ 
quested  to  its  mouth  part,  e,  and  its  posterior  appendages,  f . 

Some  of  the  berries  were  considerably  destroyed,  in  flesh,  by 
the  maggots,  and  on,  and  in  this,  were  certain  bodies.  An 
example  is  represented  at  D,  natural  size,  the  sunken  part  being 
full  of  pupae,  c/,  and  even  one  on  the  skin  of  the  berry,  h ■  A 
magnified  pupa  is  shown  at  F,  and  another  still  more  magnified, 
at  F. 

Now,  remember,  on  September  26,  1901,  there  were  maggots, 
and  also  pupae.  From  the  latter  two  flies  emerged  on  the  29th, 
and  they  were  quieted  by  tobacco  smoke  blown  into  the  box 
in  which  they  were  held  captive.  On  September  30,  1901,  one 
of  the  flies,  fumigated  the  day  before,  was  found  dead ;  but  the 
other  had  taken  to  itself  wings  and  sped  away  gaily  the  evening 
before,  for  one  must  need  look  betimes  to  see  how  matters 
progress.  This  was  no  loss,  for  what  is  one  amongst  so  many  ? 
Another  had  appeared  by  the  30th.  It  is  shown,  natural  size, 
at  G,  enlarged  three  times  at  U ,  and  ten  diameters  at  I.  What 
fly  is  it?  I  do  not  know  definitely,  for  though  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  in  larva  and  pupa  to  the  Fever  fly,  Dilophus  vulgaris, 
the  perfect  insect  hardly  coincides  with  examples  of  it  I  have 
figured  as  infesting  Hop-cones  and  the  roots  of  various  plants. 
Perhaps  the  variation  may  be  due  to  host;  at  any  rate,  the 
insect  is  a  so-called  Fever  fly,  Dilophus  species,  the  males  having 
black  bodies,  and  the  females  browm  abdomen. 

In  the  late  Miss  Ormerod’s  “  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects  and 
Methods  of  Prevention,”  second  edition,  page  129,  re  the  Fever 
fly,  it  is  recorded  that  in  1862  the  insect  was  hanging  in  millions 
on  flowers  and  in  bunches  on  Grasses  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and 
as  appearing  amongst  the  Hop-cones  at  Rainham,  in  Kent,  in 
1882 ;  also  as  infesting  the  roots  of  Hop  plants  in  the  larval 
stage  at  the  beginning  of  April,  in  1884.  Curtis,  however, 
appears  the  first  to  have  noticed  the  Fever  fly  as  injurious  to 
crops.  In  his  “Farm  Insects,”  page  467,  he  notices  the  Fever 
fly  as  “  exceedingly  abundant  every  year,  and  the  larvae  causing 
much  damage  in  the  gardens.”  Curtis  also,  in  the  “  Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,”  in  1844,  noted  a  considerable  number  of  Fever  fly 
maggots  in  “  a  Vine  border  amongst  the  horsemuck.” 

Now  the  Vine  border  where  the  Fever  fly  maggots  were  found 
later  on  infesting  the  bunches  of  Grapes  and  sent  to  me,  was 
mulched  with  short  manure,  a  practice  pursued  for  many  years 
without  any  disaster;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  profit  to  the 
Vines.  Assuming  the  grubs  of  the  Fever  fly  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  manure,  what  was  there  different  in  the  clusters  of 
Grapes  to  induce  the  Fever  flies  to  deposit  their  eggs  upon  them, 
or  even  in  the  berries  in  1901,  to  what  there  were  in  similar 
bunches  in  previous  years  ?  Where  is  the  predisposition  doctrine  ? 
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Perhaps  the  berries,  or  some  of  them,  had  become  cracked  at  the 
junction  of  the  footstalk  with  the  berry,  and  the  flesh  thus 
exposed  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Fever  fly  to  deposit  its  eggs 
on,  or  in,  the  flesh  forming  a  favourable  feeding  ground  for  the 
maggots  that  would  hatch  out.  That  the  Grapes  were  infested 
there  is  no  question,  and  they  set  up  a  ferment  (no  bacterial 
bodies  were  found)  on  their  own  account,  speedily  converting 
the  berry,  and  even  the  whole  of  a  cluster  of  Grapes,  into  a 
putrefying  mass,  with,  as  before  quoted,  a  most  sour,  penetrating, 
nauseating  smell.  But  what  Grape-grower  has  not  had  cracked 
berries  without  attack  of  Fever  fly,  and  even  where  the  border 
is  mulched  regularly  with  cow  or  horse  manure?  Is  not  this 
immunity  due  to  there  not  being  any  Fever  flies  about?  Or  if 
they  are  present  (as  Curtis  states  “  every  year  ”),  why  should  the 
phenomenon,  as  configured,  occur  so  seldom  ? 

I  may  say  that  the  flies  are  readily  destroyed  by  fumigation 
with  tobacco  paper,  or,  better  still,  by  vaporisation  with 
nicotine  compound.  The  maggots,  however,  are  very  tenacious 


“MAGGOTY”  GRAPES. 


of  life,  and  are  most  quickly  acted  upon  by  corrosive  substances, 
such  as  lime,  a  well-known  corrective  of  sourness  in  land  and  in 
produce. — G.  Abbey. 


A  Lily  Farm. 

Not  far  from  the  Sussex  station  of  Balcombe,  there  is  a  small 
house  known  as  Kemps,  and  there  is  round  about  it  an  acreage 
of  the  beautiful  Lilium  lancifolium,  which  is  the  floral  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  two  sisters  whose  home  it  is.  The  two  sisters  manage 
the  business  entirely  themselves,  the  only  extraneous  help  coming 
from  a  man  and  a  girl,  the  former  aiding  with  the  growing  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  latter  being  especially  employed  in  denuding  the 
blossoms  of  their  anthers,  which,  if  left  on,  would  soil  the  pure 
white  petals  in  the  packing.  The  packing  is  a  very  important 
and  a  very  heavy  portion  of  the  day’s  work,  and  on  an  average  in 
the  Lily  season  as  many  as  200  dozen  are  sent  off  daily.  The 
boxes  to  hold  this  fragrant  merchandise  are,  of  course,  speci¬ 
ally  prepared  ones,  and  they  are  sent  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Kemps  and  Covent  Garden  with  the  utmost  regularity. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  October  15th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Houston, 
Bennett,  Druery,  Saunders,  Holmes,  and  Worsley;  Drs.  Muller  and 
Masters  ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

Hawthorn  shoots,  dead. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows  upon 
the  specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilks : — 
“  The  bark  of  the  shoots  in  places  was  splitting,  and  had  all  the- 
appearance  of  being  attacked  by  canker,  but  there  was  no  signs  of 
any  fungus  on  examination  with  a  strong  pocket  lens  ;  under  the 
bark  were  several  small  orange  coloured  dipterous  grubs,  belonging  to 
the  family  Cecidomyidse.  They  exactly  resembled  grubs  which  I  have 
found  feeding  on  the  ‘  Rose  rust,’  Phragmidium  subcorticum,  and  the- 
■  Bean  rust,’  Uromyces  fab  a;,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
must  have  fed  on  some  fungoid  matter.  Their  mouths  are  not  suited 
for  feeding  on  any  hard  substance,  such  as  Hawthorn  shoot,  w-liich 
was  practically  dead,  but  what  may  have  caused  the  death  of  the 
shoots  I  cannot  say,  but  I  should  suggest  that  it  was  of  fungoid 
origin.” 

Pelargonium  leaf  striking  root. — Mr.  Houston  also  showed  a  leaf  of 
the  Ivy-leaved  species,  of  which  the  petiole  had  formed  a  callus  with 
numerous  roots.  The  effect  upon  the  blade  was  to  enlarge  the  cells.. 
Mi-.  Henslow  observed  that  he  had  read  of,  but  could  not  recall  the 
reference  to,  a  very  similar  result  occurring  with  a  leaf  of  Ivy,  which, 
however,  became  much  enlarged. 

Acacia  armata,  seedling. — Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  a  specimen  having 
all  the  leaflets  well  developed.  At  a  subsequent  stage  only  phyllodes 
are  borne  by  the  tree. 

Galls  on  Beech  leaves. — He  also  showed  specimens  remarkable  for 
their  hairiness,  while  the  leaf  of  the  Beech  is  perfectly  hairless.  Mr. 
Henslow  observed  that  this  was  a  common  result  in  galls  on  many 
plants.  He  had  observed  it  on  the  smooth-leaved  Erica  scoparia, 
which  bore  hairy  galls.  Woolly  terminal  buds  are  common  on  Veronica 
Chamsedrys,  the  excess  of  hair  being  due  to  an  insect.  M.  Mer,  who 
studied  the  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  hairs,  as  well  as- 
those  especially  on  ribs  and  veins  in  a  normal  state,  are  due  to  a 
localised  extra  nourishment  and  a  compensatory  distribution  of  sap. — 
(“  Origin  of  Plant  Structures,”  page  59.) 

Fo7ir-spiked  Typha. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  specimen  in  which  the 
stem  bore  four  free  terminal  inflorescences,  but  it  was  not  clear 
whether  it  was  due  to  cohesion  or  fasciation. 

Boot  galls. — He  also  exhibited  some  globular  galls  received  from* 
Mr.  Smith  of  Newry.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to  examine  them. 

Fig  leaf  ascidiform. — He  also  showed  a  leaf  of  some  species  of 
Ficus  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta,  in  which  the  basal 
part  formed  a  hollow  cone  or  funnel-shaped  structure.  It  was 
exceptional  in  that  it  was  borne  on  the  under  side,  and  not  the  upper. 
Every  leaf  of  the  tree  was  said  to  be  so  affected. 

Stropharia  ceruginosa. — Mr.  Bunyard  sent  a  specimen  of  this 
fungus,  which  he  described  as  having  almost  a  peacock  blue  colour 
when  fresh.  It  was  found  at  Boxley,  Kent. 

British  dye  plants. — A  communication  was  also  received  from  Dr. 
Plowright  on  this  subject,  with  numerous  specimens  of  dyed  wool.. 
The  former  will  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society. 

Abies  Douglasi  seedlings. — Mr.  Elwes  sent  specimens  of  young 
trees  of  this  genus,  and  also  of  Larix  leptolepis,  about  2  feet  high, 
in  a  dying  state.  He  observes  :  “  They  show  a  disease  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  but  is  very  prevalent  in  my  nursery.  The  Larches  are 
believed  to  be  raised  from  Japanese  seed.  I  received  plants  of  the- 
same  species  from  Tortworth  Court,  Gloucestershire ;  Hildersley, 
Yorks;  and  Dunkeld,  Pex-th  ;  all  of  which  are  perfectly  healthy  in 
the  same  soil,  situation,  and  season.”  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Worsley 
and  others  was  that  the  death  of  the  plants  was  due  to  inferior 
vigour  in  the  Japanese  seeds,  and  that  of  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  was  that 
no  fungus  was  present  to  account  for  it. 

Yew  diseased. — Mr.  R.  W.  Dean  of  Wainsford,  Lymington,  sent 
boughs  of  Yew  attacked  by  Sphaerella  taxi.  It  is  a  fungus  which  does 
but  little  harm  to  the  trees,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  branch,  only  the 
green  leaves.  Lime  is  probably  deficient  in  the  soil. 

Horticultural  Club, 

The  usual  monthly  conversazione  and  dinner  took  place  on- 
Tuesday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  including  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
Messrs.  Cook,  J.  Veitch,  Geo.  Bunyard,  C.  E.  Shea,  A.  Rivers,  J. 
Walker,  G.  Pinches,  A.  H.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  J.  Assbee,  and 
H.  B.  May.  The  after  dinner  discussion  was  on  the  fruit  crop  of 
1901 ;  it  was  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  who  said  :  In  review¬ 
ing  the  fruit  crop  of  1901,  I  have  again  to  record  an  unusually  dry 
season,  which  has  considerably  lessened  the  crop  of  soft  fruit,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  tended  to  perfect  the  finest  crop  of  Pears 
of  recent  years. 

Strawberries  at  first  promised  a  short  yield,  but  an  opportune 
rain  caused  the  crop  to  swell  out,  and  they  finished  well,  but  the 
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picking  was  later  than  usual.  A  few  .sorts  were  exceptionally 
fine,  such  as  Latest  of  All,  Filbert  Pine,  and  Queen  of  Denmark. 
The  older  Waterloo,  Elton,  and  Eleanor  came  in  late  and  good, 
but  the  most  wonderful  crop  was  from  the  white  varieties,  Louis 
Gauthier,  which  was  (being  a  dry  season)  very  fine  in  quality  and 
of  abnormal  size.  Royal  Sovereign  was  well  to  the  fore,  and 
the  summer  crop  of  the  new  autumnal  kinds,  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue,  Jeanne  cl’Arc,  St.  Joseph,  &c.,  were  very  large,  and  the 
September  and  October  pickings  have  been  very  satisfactory.  As 
far  as  the  market  growths  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  prices 
were  satisfactory ;  in  fact,  the  best  paying  crop  of  the  year. 
Raspberries  were  much  affected  by  the  drought,  and  their  low 
•quality  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  poor  prices  that 
ruled.  In  gardens  they  were  an  average  crop.  Gooseberries 
were  perhaps  the  largest  crop  ever  seen,  and  for  both  green  and 
ripe  fruit  the  prices  were  very  low.  It  is  not  often  that  all  parts 
grow  a  crop  as  they  did  in  1901,  because  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  May  frost  will  reduce  the  yield  in  some  localities  to  the 
benefit  of  those  which  are  more  fortunate.  Garden  Gooseberries 
were  very  good  in  quality,  and  lasted  a  longer  time  than  usual. 
The  heaviest  crop  ever  seen  was  in  the  Kent  Cherry  orchards. 
Such  a  general  glut  of  these  fruits,  both  black  and  white,  early 
and  late,  is  rave.  The  prices  were  affected  by  the  Strawberry 
crop  not  being  past  when  they  came  on  the  market.  The  fruit 
was  naturally  rather  small,  but  except  at  the  end,  when  frequent 
showers  fell,  the  quality  was  superb.  Though  the  East  Kent 
growers  suffered  from  a  severe  gale,  a  much  smaller  picking  has 
often  brought  larger  returns.  The  latter  rains  have  done  the 
trees  great  good,  and  we  may  expect  a  fair  crop  in  1902,  weather 
permitting.  In  Plums,  perhaps,  never  before  has  this  fruit  been 
so  unevenly  distributed.  In  some  grounds  the  crop  was  a  full  one, 
while  in  others  trees  were  very  sparsely  fruited.  The  cold 
weather  seems  to  have  come  as  it  were  in  slices,  so  that  while 
some  escaped  others  were  hard  hit.  After  the  large  crop  of  1900 
a  full  yield  was  not  expected,  but  apparently,  in  1900,  the  jam 
boilers'  filled  up,  so  that  the  trade  has  been  slow  all  the  season, 
and  for  the  Kent  Damsons  a  market  could  not  be  found. 

The  Apple  crop  of  1901  has  been  a  short  one,  as  was  expected 
after  the  enormous  yield  of  1900,  and  the  earlier  kinds  have,  as  a 
rule,  given  the  largest  return,  naturally  because  the  trees  have 
time  to  recover  after  the  fruit  is  picked.  I  anticipate  late  kitchen 
Apples  will  be  scarce,  as  the  growers  have  been  tempted  by  good 
prices  to  market  them  from  the  trees,  and,  except  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  there  is  but  a  short  crop,  although  here  and  there  trees 
are  bearing  of  such  old  kinds  as  Winter  Queening,  Tower  of 
Glammis,  and  Sourings.  Dessert  sorts  are  scarce,  Cox’s  Orange 
failing  in  many  parts.  King  of  Pippins  is  a  fair  crop.  Even 
garden  trees  oil  the  Paradise  stock  are  bare  this  season,  and  it 
was  mostly  on  two  and  three  years  trees  that  we  were  able  to  get 
•our  sorts  for  exhibition.  But  a  notable  fact  was  that  trees  lifted 
and  planted  in  1899  had  a  grand  crop.  If  this  was  regularly 
carried  out  in  private  gardens,  by  lifting  a  portion  each  year,  I 
believe  a  regular  crop  could  be  ensured.  The  varieties  which  have 
been  conspicuous  in  the  nursery  this  year  are  Lady  Sudeley, 
Gladstone,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Duchess'  Favourite,  Allington 
Pippin,  Cockle’s  Pippin,  St.  Edmund’s  Pippin,  James  Grieve, 
Baumann’s  Reinette,  King  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain ;  and 
among  the  kitchen  sorts  the  early  Codlin  race,  and  the  new  Bielo 
Borodawaka,  Tower  of  Glammis,  Lord  Derby,  Rambour  Papelen, 
Bismarck,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  in  the  later  varieties. 

In  Pears  the  crop  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and  the  fruit 
•clean  and  free  from  spots;  in  fact,  many  second  rate  sorts  have 
been  quite  good.  Among  the  newer  varieties  Marguerite  Mar- 
rillat,  Directeur  Hardy,  and  Conference  have  been  superb. 
Nearly  every  kind  in  our  nursery  has  borne  this  year  ;  among  the 
newer  kinds  Michaelmas  Nelis  and  Le  Lectier,  Belle  des  Arbres. 
Beurre  Perran,  Rivers’  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Martin’s  are  promising 
keeping  sorts,  and  naturally  the  late  Pears  promise  to  be  very 
hue,  as  they  are  well  grown  and  clean  fruits.  All  wall  fruits  and 
Figs  have  been  very  fine. 

Taking  1901  as  a  whole,  and  viewing  it  commercially,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  far  from  satisfactory.  The  growers,  in  a  word,  have  done 
badly.  Fine  fruit  has  sold  for  a  song,  and  it  is  evident  when 
Plums  are  selling  at  fd.  per  lb  wholesale,  and  we  see  them  in  the 
fruiterers  at  4d.  to  8d.  per  lb,  that  the  profits  have  gone  to 
others  than  the  growers,  and  the  old  vexed  question  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  Kent  orchards  have  sold  very  well,  that  is,  to  buyers 
who  gather  the  fruit  themselves.  It  may  be  that  the  demand  has 
not  been  so  brisk  as  usual,  for  there  is  a  general  complaint  of 
shortness  of  ready  money,  and  the  war  may  have  had  some  indirect 
effect,  but  from  the  hearty  way  the  large  growers  are  planting, 
they  do  not  fear  that  over-production  which  the  pessimists  write 
of.  and  the  keynote  of  our  future  fruit  production  must  still  be 
from  the  best  sorts  in  the  best  way;  cultivate  freely,  pack  care¬ 
fully,  and  keep  all  rubbish  at  home.  I  hear  that  the  foreign 
PI  unis  have  not  been  sent  here  this  season,  as  prices  have  ruled 
lew.  In  conclusion',  the  copious  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  and  warm  weather,  should  be  favourable  for  the 
1902  crop. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Assbee  attributed  the 
low  prices  that  have  ruled  in  1901  to  certain  influences,  one  being 


the  now  common  practice  of  working  men  to  knock  off  his 
luxuries,  of  which  fruit  is  one,  in  order  to  take  his  family  to  the 
sea;  also  to  the  increase  of  fruit  culture  all  over  the  country’, 
especiall”  in  Wisbech,  Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  &c. ;  and 
in  reference  to  the  retailer  he  gave  instances  which  seemed  to 
establish  the  fact  that  he  equalises  his  prices  without  relation  to 
market  values,  and  having  a  regular  trade,  he  does  not  find  it  to 
his  interest  to  buy  largely  and  sell  cheaply,  because,  while  his 
customers  will  pay  a  moderate  and  regular  figure,  they  resent  a 
rise  in  prices.  It  was  suggested  that  the  crux  of  the  matter  lies 
rather  in  the  placing  of  the  growers’  products  on  the  market  in  a 
portable  and  taking  condition  as  regards  colour  in  fruit.  A 
variety  of  opinions  were  expressed,  some  thinking  the  dry  air 
was  a  great  factor,  others  the  combined  influence  of  rain,  wind, 
and  soil. 

Mr.  Shea  bore  out  the  reader’s  idea  of  the  erratic  action  of 
frost,  many  trees  in  his  plantations  having  heavy  crops,  and 
others  being  quite  bare.  Messrs.  Pearson,  May,  Rivers,  the 
secretary,  and  others  added  to  the  general  interest.  Rev. W. Wilks 
mentioned  that  the  continuous  application  of  scientifically  pre¬ 
pared  manures  on  Apples  had  produced  no  visible  effect.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  reader  terminated  a  pleasant  evening. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners'  Association. 

Oct.  7,  1901,  “  A  Chat  about  Hardy  Plants,”  Mr.  W.  B. 
Child,  The  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries,  Acocks  Green  (this  lecture 
will  be  illustrated  by  lantern  slides).  Oct.  21,  “The  Propagation 
of  Plants,”  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  The  Nurseries,  Sparkhill,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Nov.  4,  “  Landscape  Gardening,”  Mr.  W.  Miller,  The 
Nursery,  Berkswell.  Nov.  18,  Mr.  W.  Spinks,  The  Nurseries, 
Solihull,  will  open  a  discussion  on  the  leading  features  of  the 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Dec.  2,  “  The  Relationship 
of  Insects  to  Plants,”  Mr.  A.  Jenkins,  head  gardener  to  A.  W. 
Wills,  Esq.,  Claregate,  Wylde  Green.  Dec  16,  “A  Chat  about 
Conifers,”  with  illustrations  of  cones,  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  3,  Vivian 
Road,  Harborne  (nominations  of  members  for  committee  for  1902 
will  also  take  place  at  this  meeting).  Jan.  13,  1902,  Presentation 
of  annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  and  election  of  committee 
and  officers  for  1902  (nominations  to  take  place  on  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  Dec.  16). 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners. 

On  Thursday,  October  10,  this  society  held  its  opening  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  session  at  St.  John’s  Rooms,  Redland,  Mr.  Hancock 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  John 
Kitley,  of  Alvaston,  Derby,  who,  with  a  very  clear  and  able 
paper  on  climbing  plants  for  inside  and  outside,  gave  some  very 
useful  information.  Mr.  Kitley  divided  his  lecture  into  three 
sections:  (1)  stove  climbers;  (2)  those  most  suited  for  the  cool 
house  and  conservatory  ;  and  (3)  the  sorts  best  adapted  for  out¬ 
door  culture.  For  the  cool  house  and  conservatory,  Mr.  Kitley 
gave  a  selection  of  climbers  which  thrive  best  in  a  cool  atmo¬ 
sphere,  such  as  Clianthus  Dampieri,  Ooboea  scandens,  Jasmines, 
Tacsonias,  Plumbagos,  and  Lapagerias,  for  the  latter  plant 
recommending  propagation  by  layering  rather  than  by  cuttings  or 
seed,  maintaining  that  they  were  much  more  easily  grown  in 
this  way,  rooting  as  they  will  at  every  joint.  The  pruning  and 
general  treatment  was  also  carefully  gone  into,  as  also  the  most 
suitable  composts  for  their  requirements.  Taking  his  audience 
imaginarily  into  the  open  garden,  the  lecturer  also  went  into 
details  concerning  many  useful  climbers,  which  can  be  used  for 
covering  unsightly  corners,  dead  trees,  arches,  &c.,  recommend¬ 
ing  wood  trellises,  dead  trees,  and  such  like  rather  than  wire 
arches,  which,  to  his  mind,  were  most  unsightly  in  a  well- 
appointed  garden.  Such  plants  as  the  Clematis,  Boursault  and 
Ayrshire  Roses,  including  the  well  known  Crimson  Rambler  as 
being  a  most  desirable  Rose  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  for 
growing  against  a  wall,  the  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  and  Ivies  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Kitley  also  mentioned  a  fexv 
plants,  not  as  climbers,  but  as  being  suitable  for  covering  bare 
walls,  &c.  Concluding  his  paper,  he  strongly  advised  all  lovers 
of  plants  to  study  Nature,  which  they  would  find  a  great  help  in 
the  cultivation  of  these  most  useful  of  our  garden  plants.  His 
leeture  was  much  appreciated,  and  he  was  unanimously  voted  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  society  for  his  practical  and  interesting 
observations.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: — For  6  Apples, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch;  First  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S.);  second,  Mr.  Attwell.  Four  dishes  of  Plums:  First, 
Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole).  4  dishes  of  Apples:  First,  Mr. 
Attwell  :  second.  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole).  For  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Beet:  First,  Lady  Cave  (gardener.  Mr.  Poole) ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Taggart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield).  12  Potatoes:  First, 
Mr.  F.  Taggart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield) ;  second,  Capt.  Jenkins 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poston).  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross  for  collection  of  Pears,  to  Mr.  A.  Weedes  (gardener,  Mr. 
Ayliffe)  for  a  collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  to  Mr.  Gardner  for 
Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  (gar¬ 
dener,' Mr.  Curtis)  for  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder.  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S.,  Cardiff,  visits  the  society 
on  the  24th  inst.,  with  a  paper  on  the  Dahlia. 
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Isle  of  Man  Arboricultural  Society. 

A  specially  called  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
Arboricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  Douglas,  a 
little  over  a  week  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  question 
of  the  appointment  of  a  forester,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  de¬ 
vote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  promoting  the  work  and  objects  of 
the  society,  which  are  officially  stated  as  follows: — “The  en¬ 
couragement  of  tree  planting ;  disseminating  knowledge  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith ;  supplying  suitable  trees  at  reduced  prices  ; 
employing  the  services  of  skilled  workmen,  where  needed,  and 
generally  inducing  thorough  and  continuous  planting  of  trees, 
especially  in  waste  lands,  and  places  not  otherwise  in  cultivation, 
thus  beautifying  and  promoting  the  general  good  of  the  Island.” 
Mr.  T.  W.  Creer  is  secretary  to  the  society. 

CardifF  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  second  meeting  of  session  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October 
15,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  &c.,  pre¬ 
siding.  Mr.  W.  J.  Savce,  hon.  sec.  Bee-keepers’  Association, 
Newport,  Mon.,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  “  Bee-keeping,”  illus¬ 
trated  with  broods  in  their  various  stages  of  development,  also 
several  kinds  of  hives  and  other  appliances  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Birt,  Newport.  The  lecturer  brought  with  him 
an  excellent  swarm  of  bees,  and  special  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  queen  bee.  The  practical  management  of  bees  was  fully 
explained  in  detail,  commencing  from  February  throughout  the 
various  seasons  up  to  the  corresponding  month  the  following  year. 
The  lecture  throughout  was  full  of  valuable  instruction,  and  was 
most  fully  appreciated,  the  more  so  because  a  Bee-keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  about  to  be  formed  for  Cardiff  and  district,  with  Mr. 
Boyce,  a  local  expert,  as  its  chief  organiser.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  the  lecturer,  which  terminated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  last  of  the  society’s  flower  shows  for  the  present  year 
will  be  held  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  premises,  Ball’s  Bridge, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  6  and  7  next,  viz.,  the 
Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Show.  A  unique  feature  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  year’s  exhibition,  and  one  which  should  arouse  a 
lively  interest  amongst  the  fruit  growers  of  Ireland,  will  be  com¬ 
petitions  for  Apple  packing  in  barrels,  similar  to  those  in  which 
American  Apples  are  imported  to  the  Dublin  markets,  all  par¬ 
ticulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  at  the  office 
of  the  society,  5,  Molesworth  Street.  The  prizes  for  these  com¬ 
petitions  are  offered  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  entries  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  society  in 
not  only  renewing  their  offer  next  year,  but  largely  augmenting 
it.  The  holding  of  this  exhibition  entails  a  very  heavy  expense 
on  the  society,  more  so  than  any  of  the  other  shows,  and  as  the 
society  has  lost  so  heavily  for  the  past  two  years  on  this  particular 
show,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  more  interest  may  be  centred  in 
the  coming  event,  and  that  the  attendance  may  be  fully  up  to 
expectations. 

Bournemouth  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  programme  of  meetings  for  the  half-year  ending  Feb.  4, 
1902,  is  as  follows: — Sept.  3,  1901,  “Cultural  Notes  on  the 
Primula,  Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  and  Sweet  Peas,”  by  three 
members.  Oct.  1,  “  Arrangements  in  Flowers  to  Fffect  Cross-Fer¬ 
tilisation,”  Mr.  W.  E.  Trevethick,  Gaunts  House  Gardens,  Wim- 
borne.  Oct.  15,  “  Choice  Annuals  suitable  for  Pot  Culture,”  Mr. 
H.  Slark,  Crag  Head  Gardens.  Nov.  5,  “Some  Hardy  Fruits 
suitable  for  Bournemouth  Soil,”  Mr.  H.  Lockyer,  Kempsey  Gar¬ 
dens  (exhibition  of  vegetables,  6  varieties;  prizes,  4s.  6d.,  3s.  6d., 
2s.  6d.).  Nov.  19,  “  Simple  Experiments  with  Vegetables,  Soils, 
and  Manures,”  A.  Key,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Southampton.  Dec.  3, 

“  Gardening  Literature  and  Practice  early  in  the  last  Century,” 
Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Chine  Garden  Cottage.  Dec.  17,  Essay  com¬ 
petition,  subject,  “The  Tomato,”  prizes,  6s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  4s.  6d. 
(not  open  to  prizewinners  in  previous  competitions).  Jan.  7, 
1902,  Annual  supper  (date  subject  to  alteration).  Jan.  21,  “  The 
Advantages  of  Mutual  Improvement  Societies,”  Mr.  C.  Riddle, 
Borough  Librarian.  Feb.  4,  Annual  meeting.  Members  are 
invited  to  bring  specimen  plants,  &c.,  to  the  meetings. 

The  Hessla  and  District. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society,  held  Tuesday 
evening,  October  15,  presided  over  by  J.  Stow,  Esq.,  a  vice-pre¬ 
sident  of  the  society,  Mr.  Jennings,  head  gardener,  Aston  Hall, 
North  Ferriby,  read  a  most  valuable  and  instructive  paper  on 
“Orchard  House  Fruit  Trees  in  Pots.”  The  essayist  being 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  the  well-known 
fruit  growers,  dealt  with  the  subject  in  a  very  practical  manner, 
He  recommended  Wallflowers  and  Hyacinths  grown  in  pots,  and 
placed  about  the  house,  which  attracted  bees,  and  materially 
assisted  the  setting  of  fruit,  aphis  and  green  fly  being  the  worst 
enemies  to  contend  with,  which  was  easily  destroyed  by  fumigat¬ 
ing.  Syringing  should  be  done  when  the  trees  are  growing  to 
keep  them  clean.  Mr.  Jennings  also  advised  thinning  the  fruit 
of  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums;  Cherries  were  advised  not 
to  be  thinned.  He  also  recommended  Thomson’s  manure  as  being 


safe  and  effectual  to  apply,  also  soot  water  applied  occasionally  : 
also  the  trees  should  have  a  good  top-dressing  at  thertime  of 
swelling  their  fruit.  He  further  mentioned  pinching  the  trees, 
and  if  done  in  a  proper  manner  an  equal  balanced  tree  was  pro¬ 
cured.  The  time  of  repotting  should  be  from  the  second  week 
in  October  up  to  Christmas.  The  operation  should  be  done 
firmly.  Several  members  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Jennings  suitably  responding.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  essayist  terminated  a  very  profitable 
and  enjoyable  evening. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES — EARLIEST  IN  POTS. — To  have  Grapes  ripe  in 
April,  the  Vines  must  be  started  early  in  November.  Success  is 
most  certain  where  there  is  convenience  for  affording  bottom 
heat,  the  canes  being  sufficiently  strong,  thoroughly  ripened,  and 
duly  rested.  The  materials  for  affording  bottom  heat  should  be 
in  due  course  of  preparation.  Two  parts  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
and  one  part  stable  litter,  are  most  suitable,  though  heat  to  begin 
with  must  not  exceed  65  degrees  about  the  pots,  augmenting  it 
by  bringing  up  the  fermenting  materials  to  the  level  of  the  pots 
by  degrees,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  there  to  70  or  75 
degrees  when  the  Vines  are  in  leaf.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  stand  the 
pots  on  pillars  of  loose  bricks.  Let  the  Vines  be  suspended  over 
the  fermenting  materials  in  a  horizontal  position,  to  induce  the 
buds  to  break  evenly.  Sprinkle  the  canes  three  times  a  day,  and 
damp  every  part  of  the  house  at  the  same  time  in  bright  weather. 
In  order  to  induce  regularity  of  starting,  a  somewhat  higher  tem¬ 
perature  is  necessary  at  this  season,  50  to  55  degrees  at  night, 
and  60  to  65  degrees  by  day,  is  not  too  high  to  begin  with  in 
November. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED  OUT  VINES.— The  house,  to 
afford  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  should  be  started 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  November.  The  outside  border 
must  have  a  covering  of  leaves,  with  some  litter  or  fern  sloping 
from  the  house  outwards,  and  thus  throw  off  some  rain,  as  well  as 
exclude  frost.  No  roots  can  work  in  frozen  soil.  Fermenting 
material  is  not  indispensable  for  placing  on  outside  borders,  but 
the  warmth  is  a  great  aid  in  keeping  the  roots  active  and  near 
the  surface.  Outside  borders,  however,  are  great  mistakes  for 
Vines  that  are  forced  early  year  after  year. 

VINES  FOR  STARTING  IN  DECEMBER,  -This  is  the  latest 
date  to  have  the  early  varieties  ripe  in  May,  and  Muscats  early 
in  June.  Prune  the  Vines  directly  the  leaves  have  fallen,  as  it 
contributes  to  early  and  complete  rest.  In  pruning,  two  buds  are 
mostly  sufficient  to  leave  for  affording  compact  bunches  of  Grapes. 
Longer  pruning  may  be  practised  when  the  Vines  are  wanted  to 
give  fewer  and  larger  bunches  of  Grapes,  for  it  does  not  answer 
to  allow  as  many  large  bunches  on  a  Vine  as  of  medium  sized. 
Large  bunches  are,  as  a  rule,  loose,  irregular  in  size  of  berry,  and 
do  not  finish  satisfactorily.  Medium  sized  bunches  are  more 
regular  in  form  and  size  of  berry,  and  finish  well.  If  the  eyes  at 
the  base  of  the  shoots  are  not  plump,  three  buds  may  be  left, 
but  this  requires  frequent  renewal  of  the  spurs.  Strip  the  rods 
of  all  loose  bai’k,  and  wash  them  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2oz 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Where  there  has  been  scale,  mealy  bug,  red 
spider,  or  thrips,  use  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  pearlash,  2oz 
each  to  gallon  of  hot  w’ater,  applying  with  a  brush  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  130  to  135  degrees.  It  kills  both  hibernating  pests 
and  eggs.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  woodwork,  and  limewash  the 
walls.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  supply 
fresh  lumpy  loam,  with  a  garden  potful  of  bonemeal  to  each 
barrowload.  A  somewhat  dry  condition  of  the  roots  is  desirable, 
yet  the  border  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  parched  and 
cracked,  affording  water  if  necessary,  but  not  saturating  the  soil 
to  the  extent  of  making  it  sodden.  Keep  the  house  cool,  admit¬ 
ting  air  freely,  except  when  frost  prevails.  If  the  house  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  plants,  emplov  fire  heat  only  to  exclude  frost. 

VINES  RIPENING' THE  WOOD.— Wh  ere  the  Vines  are  not 
yet  ripe  in  the  wood,  the  foliage  being  quite  green  and  the  wood 
nut  brown,  closely  pinch  the  laterals,  and  bring  them  down  by 
degrees  to  the  principal  buds,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
mote  rest  by  admitting  more  light,  and  restricting  the  root  action, 
especially  if  air  is  admitted  freely  at  night,  the  house  being  kept 
rather  warm,  but  not  close  by  day,  as  that  would  have  a  tendency 
to  induce  growth.  When  growth  in  the  laterals  has  been 
checked,  the  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  a  few  leaves  above  the 
pruning  buds.  This  will  assist  the  basal  buds  to  plump  and  the 
wood  to  ripen,  a  genial  warmth  being  kept  in  the  pipes,  and  air 
freely  admitted. — St.  Albans. 
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The  Kitchen  Garden. 

LIFTING  BEET. — Beet  may  now  be  carefully  lifted  and 
.stored  in  a  frost-proof  place.  The  actual  drawing  of  the  roots 
from  the  ground  should  be  carefully  done.  Loosen  the  tap  root 
with  a  fork,  as  low  as  possible,  which  will  allow  of  the  root  being 
readily  drawn  out.  The  foliage  must  not  be  cut  off,  but  twisted 
off  a  few  inches  above  the  crown.  Lay  in  a  shed  to  dry,  and 
eventually  store  in  a  cool  shed  between  layers  of  dry  ashes  or 
sand.  Should  much  damp  soil  adhere  to  the  roots,  or  they  are 
stored  in  wet  material,  a  growth  of  rootlets  is  set  up,  and  leaves 
also  push. 

CARROTS  AND  TURNIPS. — Full  grown  Carrots  and  a 
portion  of  summer  sown  Turnips  should  be  lifted  and  stored. 
The  tops  may  be  removed  and  the  roots  well  dried  before  they  are 
stored.  Place  them  in  a  position  where  severe  frost  will  not 
harm  them  when  given  a  little  extra  covering.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  suffices  to  place  them  in  layers  between  dry  sand  or 
ashes. 

PARSNIPS. — These  roots  may  remain  in  the  ground  with 
advantage.  A  few  may  be  lifted  and  stored,  however,  on  the 
approach  of  severe  frost. 

SALSAFY  AND  SCORZONERA. — The  best  roots  of  these 
may  be  lifted.  Twist  off  the  leaves,  like  Beet,  and  store  the 
roots  between  layers  of  dry  sand  or  ashes  in  a  shed  or  dry, 
•cellar. 

W  INTER  GREENS. — Remove  all  yellow  and  decaying 
leaves  from  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Kale. 
Cauliflowers  turning  in  should  be  protected  from  frost  by  laying 
or  breaking  some  leaves  over  the  flowers.  Hoe  between  the 
autumn  planted  Cabbage,  and  place  out  more  plants  if  necessary. 
Soot  is  beneficial  where  slugs  abound,  and  it  will  also  enrich  the 
soil. 

CELERY. — Late  rows  of  Celery  still  remaining  unearthed 
ought  to  receive  the  last  moulding  up  if  the  plants  are  large 
enough,  making  the  sides  of  the  ridge  moderately  steep  so  as  to 
drain  off  superfluous  water.  In  very  wet  and  retentive  soil,  some 
light  material  such  as  ashes  should  be  worked  round  the  plants, 
finishing  the  earthing  with  the  ordinary  soil. 

IMPROVING  SOIL. — It  is  much  easier  to  grow  good 
vegetables,  especially  in  dry  periods  during  summer,  when  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  well  prepared  by  deep  working.  At  the  present 
season  of  the  year  much  ground  is  vacant  after  the  removal  of 
crops,  and  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  giving  special  attention 
to  the  important  matter  of  deep  cultivation.  Trenching  the 
ground  2  to  3  feet  deep  is  the  best  method  of  effecting  the 
desired  improvement,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  not  be 
desirable  to  completely  reverse  the  spits  of  soil,  burying  the  good 
■surface  soil  and  bringing  inert  material  which  may  constitute  the 
subsoil  to  the  top.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  however,  by 
the  process  of  bastard  trenching,  whereby  the  soil  may  be 
thoroughly  moved  to  the  required  depth,  still,  however,  retaining 
the  various  layers  in  their  respective  original  positions.  Not 
only  moving  the  soil  deeply, but  freeing  it  of  deep-rooted  weeds,  is 
a  detail  of  the  work  of  improvement.  Where  much  of  this  class 
of  weeds  abound  the  process  of  clearing  is  rendered  somewhat 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  small  portions  of  roots  left  in  the  soil  are 
liable  to  grow,  hence  it  is  advisable  not  to  mix  manure  in  such 
soil,  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  fork  over  the  ground  again  several 
times  if  possible  and  remove  as  many  of  the  roots  as  can  be  found. 

BI  RNING  RI  BBISH. — All  material  that  will  not  readily 
decompose  may  be  disposed  of  by  fire.  Pea,  Bean,  and  Potato 
haulm,  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  stems,  hedge  clippings,  weeds, 
leaves,  long  grass,  the  prunings  of  shrubs,  rough  sweepings  and 
sticks,  can  all  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The  driest  materials  must  be 
used  to  commence  the  fire,  which,  when  well  alight,  will  take  the 
other  refuse.  If  piled  well  round  and  over  the  fire  combustion 
will  be  slow,  and  instead  of  a  rapidly  burning  fire  it  will  be  more 
of  a  smother.  The  materials  are  thus  gradually  reduced  to  ashes 
and  charcoal,  and  a  valuable  heap  of  burnt  refuse  is  secured,  which 
is  useful  in  many  ways  in  the  kitchen  garden. — Lymington, 
Hants. 


Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — Secretary 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  175,  Victoria  Street,  SAV.  ’ 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society _ 

Secretary ,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  London.  SAY. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne 
8.  Danes  Inn  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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South  African  Fruit  Growing. 

.  Competent  authorities,  write  to  the  effect  that,  “  Fruit-grow- 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  is 
capable  of  extensive  development,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  enormous  profits  have  in  the  past  been  realised  from  this 
important  industry.” 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  m  tters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

CARNATION  RUST  (P.  McK.). — This  fungus,  Puccinia  aren- 
arige,  may  be  checked  by  sponging  with  a  rose-red  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  or  loz  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  3 
gallons  of  water,  or  a  tablespoonful  of  Condy’s  red  fluid  to  a  quart 
of  water.  It  may  also  be  checked  by  spraying  with  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  carbonate,  made  by  mixing  loz  of  carbonate 
of  copper  and  lfoz  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolving  in 
hot  water  (half  a  pint).  When  thoroughly  dissolved  add  4  gallons 
of  cold  water.  This  does  not  discolour  the  foliage  like  dilute 
Bordeaux  mixture,  which,  however,  is  effective  against  the  rust. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  advise  the  rose-red  solution  of- potas¬ 
sium  permanganate. 

MAGGOTS  IN  GRAPES  (F.  W.  S.).— You  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  fly  is  that  known  as  the  Fever  Fly,  Dilophus  vul¬ 
garis,  it  having  developed  from  the  pupa.  The  larvae,  according 
to  Curtis,  does  much  damage  in  the  garden.  It  attacks  Hop 
canes  in  some  seasons,  but  yours  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of 
its  appearing  in  Grapes.  We  publish  on  pp.  384,  385,  an  account 
of  its  attack,  with  illustrations,  by  Mr.  G.  Abbey.  Perhaps  the 
flies  were  attracted  by  the  very  indifferent  boite  dust,  and  the 
larvae  found  it  suitable  feeding  stuff ;  but  that  would  not  account 
for  the  attack  on  the  Grapes.  We  think  it  arose  from  the  mulch¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  the  ammonia  given  off,  decay  being  set  up  in 
the  Grapes,  and  the  flies  simply  deposited  eggs  on  the  decaying 
bunchels,  and  the  maggots  hastened  the  putrefaction.  The  treat¬ 
ment  you  propose  is  correct,  there  not  being  anything  like 
thorough  cleanliness  and  a  sweet  condition  of  the  border  to 
secure  health  in  Vines. 

BARE  PATCHES  ON  LAWN  (A.  D.).— The  bare  patches  are 
no  doubt  due  to  fungi  of  the  fairy  ring  (Maras  mi  us  oreades)  class, 
as  you  found,  on  removing  a  portion  of  the  turf,  a  compact  mass 
of  fungus  being  brought  to  view.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the 
fungus  without  breaking  up  the  lawn,  but  much  good  may  be  done 
by  the  use  of  lawn  manure,  not  lawn  sand,  applying  51b  of  lawn 
manure  per  rod  (30f  square  yards)  now  and  again  in  the  spring. 
It  should  be  applied  when  the  grass  is  dry,  but  the  soil  moist,  and 
to  ensure  an  even  spreading  by  hand,  it  should  be  mixed  pre¬ 
viously  with  a  larger  bulk  of  dry  earth.  If  used  alone,  a  large¬ 
sized  kitchen  dredger  will  insure  an  even  spread.  The  lawn 
manure  may  be  had  of  manure  dealers,  nurserymen,  and  horticul¬ 
tural  sundriesmen  advertising  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  or 
you  may  apply  to  Messrs.  Richardson,  Skeldersgate,  York.  It 
should  have  a  guarantee  minima  of  12  to  15  per  cent,  ammonia, 
and  12  to  18  per  cent,  phosphates.  The  manure  may  brown  the 
grass  temporarily,  but  it  will  soon  recover  after  rain.  It  will 
stimulate  the  finer  grasses,  discourage  daisies  and  other  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds,  and  greatly  upset  the  fungi,  rendering  the  lawn 
even  all  over  in  verdure. 

DISEASED  VIOLET  LEAVES  (F.  C.).— The  leaves  are  in¬ 
fested  by  the  Viola  mildew,  Peronospora  violse,  which  has  of  late 
years  done  considerable  injury  to  the  cultivated  Neapolitan  and 
its  several  forms  or  varieties.  It  produces  large  brown  spots  or 
patches  on  the  leaf,  often  involving  the  whole  surface,  and  is 
particularly  destructive  to  young  leaves.  The  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  somewhat  dense,  dingy,  pale 
violeUgrey  felt,  which  under  the  microscope  is  seen  to  consist  of 
conidiophores  and  bearing  spores  or  conidia,  and  later  on  the 
resting  spores  (oospores)  are  formed  in  the  dying  parts  of  the  leaf. 
The  fungus  is  most  abundant  in  damp  weather,  and  on  plants  in 
frames,  and  damp  with  the  placing  of  the  plants  close  together,  as 
is  the  common  practice,  is  greatly  conducive  of  the  disease.  The 
best  means  of  combating  the  fungus  is  removing  all  affected 
leaves  as  they  appear,  and  burning  them,  admitting  air  freely 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  even  tilting  the  lights  when  the 
weather  is  wet,  so  as  to  promote  a  circulation  of  air.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  the  plants  may  be  dusted  occasionally  with  air- 
slaked  lime.  We  have  also  found  dusting  with  charcoal  broken 
up  small  very  useful,  as  it  to  a  certain  extent  renders  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  sweet,  and  prevents  damp.  With  the  -foregoing  attended 
to,  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fungicides, 
for  with  plenty  of  air  and  not  too  much  water  the  fungus  is  re¬ 
tarded  in  spreading. 
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QUERY. — “  Can  anyone  tell  us  wlio  employs  motor  cars  or 
waggons  successfully  for  conveying  Strawberries,  Tomatoes,  and 
such  perishable  soft  produce  direct  to  Covent  Garden  Market? 
A  speed  of  eight  miles  per  hour  is  said  to  he  made,  and  the  cost 
for  about  sixteen  miles’  return  trip  is  about  5s.  3d.  The  saving 
of  time  is  also  found  to  be  most  valuable.” 

MAKING  MUSHROOM  BEDS  ON  GROUND  THAT  THE 
MANURE  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED  ON  (G.  T.  O.  B.).— There  is 
really  no  objection  to  make  up  the  beds  on  the  same  ground  the 
manure  has  been  prepared  on,  we  having  practised  it  for  many 
years,  and  the  site  of  the  old  beds  can  be  re-occupied  indefinitely. 
This  applies  to  both  outdoor  and  indoor  beds. 

GARDENERS’  RIGHTS  ON  LEAVING  SITUATIONS 
(Henri).- — (1)  If  you  have  received  notice  to  leave  at  once  without 
having  committed  disobedience  or  gross  neglect  of  duty,  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  month’s  wages,  to  a  month’s  house  rent,  to  value  of  garden 
produce,  and  all  advantages  “  in  kind  ”  which  it  was  clearly  agreed 
should  form  part  of  your  remuneration,  though  not  expressed  as 
wages.  (2)  Unless  agreed  upon  beforehand  in  writing,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  any  employe  will  recover  from  his  em¬ 
ployer  his  travelling  expenses  incurred  in  reaching  his  situation. 
Even  a  subsequent  promise  of  the  employer  would  be  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  bare  promise,  or  debt  of  honour. 

TOP-DRESSING  ASPARAGUS  BEDS  WITH  KAINIT 
(Idem). — There  being  lime  in  the  soil,  without  which  it  would  not 
be  fertile,  does  not  militate  against  the  use  of  kainit,  for  the 
large  percentage  of  salt  (chloride  of  soda)  it  contains  will  be  in¬ 
directly  useful,  even  on  limestone  soils,  and  on  land  to  which 
lime  has  been  applied,  by  exchanging  acids  with  the  lime  and 
forming  muriate  of  lime,  which,  in  its  turn,  combines  readily  in 
the  soil  with  the  ammonia,  some  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  volatised  as  carbonate.  Besides,  salt  is  well  known  as 
directly  useful  to  Asparagus,  and  potash  one  of  its  chief  com¬ 
ponents,  as  shown  by  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the  plant.  We  do 
not  know  where  “  wattle  hurdles  ”  are  to  be  procured.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  may  be  able  to  supply  the  desired  informa¬ 
tion. 

PRUNING  HYDRANGEAS  (Regular  Reader). — The  pruning 
may  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plants  flowering  un¬ 
satisfactorily,  as  the  flowering  depends  on  well  matured,  sturdy 
growths,  and  the  formation  of  plump  buds.  We  should  rest  the 
plants  during  the  winter,  not  keeping  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  wood 
to  shrivel,  and  when  the  buds  are  commencing  to  swell  cut  out  the 
weaker  and  least  promising  wood,  shortening  the  flowered  parts 
to  plump  buds,  and  leaving  the  last  year’s  growth  entire.  On 
this  principle  the  finest  plants  we  have  ever  seen  were  grown  this 
year  by  an  amateur.  It  would  hardly  do  to  cut  the  roots  in  half 
and  repot  into  the  same  sized  pot,  for  pot-bound  plants  really 
require  a  larger  size,  and  should  be  given  to  secure  well-flowered 
specimens.  However,  if  you  reduce  the  heads,  the  soil  may  be 
removed  about  an  inch  all  round  the  ball  and  under  it,  cutting  off 
any  straggling  roots,  and  repotting  into  the  same  size  pot.  This 
should  be  done  just  before  or  when  the  buds  commence  swelling. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un- 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  A  number  of  replies  are  necessarily  held  over  till 
next  week. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  T.). — 1,  Rondeletia  speeiosa  ;  2,  Ravenia 
spectabilis  ;  3,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  (Reader).  —  1,  Adiantum 
trapeziforme  ;  2.  Cattleya  aurea.  (F.  Reid).— Acacia  alata.  figured  on 
page  353.  (J.  Cowper). — Iris  fcetidissima.  (D.  R.). — Next  week 

without  fail ;  must  compare  with  growing  specimens,  and  so  far  our 
editorial  duties  have  quite  absorbed  our  time.  (A.  A.). — 1.  Leycesteria 
formosa  ;  2.  Polygonum  orientale  ;  3.  Heliantlms  orgyalis.  (R.  Ct.). — 
No.  2  was  Adiantum  sethiopieum,  not  A.  Faulkneri. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Oxxr  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con- 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &c..  growing  or  otherwrise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  woxxld  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 

- - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  Rhododendrons,  dbc. 
Dicksons.  Chester. — Catalogue  of  General  Nursery  Stock. 

Hudson.  Hudson’s  Bulb  Depot,  34,  Chiswick  High  Road,  London,  W. — 
Bulbs  and  Hardy  Lilies. 

Chas.  Turner.  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Fruit  Trees,  Coniferce, 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Plants,  dc. 

W.  Wells  &  Co..  Earls  wood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  Surrey. — Descript  ive 
List  of  Chrysanthemums  for  1901-1902. 


Covent  Garden  Market— October  23rd. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

S. 

d 

xVpples,  cooking,  bush. 

2  0  to  6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

,,  dessert  . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

Cobnuts,  lb . 

0  8 

0 

9 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

Grapes,  Hamburgh,  lb. 

1  € 

2 

0 

each . 

0  6 

1 

0 

Plums,  £  sieve  . 

,,  Muscat  . 

1  0 

2 

6 

Walnuts,  ^  sieve . 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24  0 

30 

0 

Average  Wholesale 

Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

Batavia,  doz.  . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz . 

Beans,  French,  bushel 

1  0 

2 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

Brussels  Sprouts, £  sieve 

2  0 

2 

3 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

Carrots,  new,  doz.  bnch. 
Cauliflower,  tally 

3  0 

7 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

6  0 

8 

0 

Shallots,  lb . • . 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


Ai’alias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

Crotons,  doz . 

Dracaena,  var. ,  doz.  ... 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

,,  cafl'ra,  doz . 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

,,  small,  100 . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Ficus  elastica, 

doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants, 

var,  each 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Lycopodiums, 

doz. 

6 

0 

30 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz. 

. 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Palms,  in  var. 

doz.  ... 

9 

0 

18 

0 

,.  specimens 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Primulas 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pot 

8  . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Cut  Blowers. 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1  0  to  2  0 
Carnations,  12  blooms  10  13 

Cattleyas,  doz . 12  0  18  0 

C  h  r  y  s  a  n  t  h  e  in  u  m  s, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz .  10  4  0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs.  2  0  4  0 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs  2  0  3  0 

Eucharis,  doz .  16  2  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  16  2  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  3  0  4  0 

Lilium  laneifoliumalb.  16  2  0 

,,  ,,  rubrum  13  16 

,,  longiflorum  ...  3  0  4  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  . 12  0  18  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  3  0  4  0 


Mignonette,  English, 

doz . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

Odontoglossuins . . 

Roses,  Niplietos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

,,  red,  doz . . 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

Stock,  white,  doz.  bnchs 
,,  coloured,  doz. bnchs 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 
,,  double,  doz . 


d. 

S. 

d 

0 

9  to  1 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

4 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

1 

0t< 

D  0 

0 

0 

1± 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0  2* 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

<2. 

d. 

s. 

d 

9' 

0tol2  0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

15 

0 

30 

0 

21 

0 

63 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

0 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

0  9tol 

6 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4  0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Mr.  Haggard  and  Changes  in  Farm  Practice. 


At  last  we  have  Mr.  Haggard’s  summary  of  his  tour  of  inspec¬ 
tion  of  British  farming  and  the  conclusions  which  he  has  deduced 
therefrom.  That  he  has  arrived  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  country  few  will  deny.  It  is  notor.ous 
and  patent  to  anyone  who  lives  in  the  country  with  open  eyes, 
that  only  wrhere  the  land  is  cultivated  by  small  holders  is  there 
anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  The  farm  labourer 
is  tired  of  working  without  a  monetary  interest  in  his  labour,  and 
failing  it,  be  goes  to  the  town,  where,  at  any  rate,  be  has  mere 
amusement  during  his  leisure  hours. 

That  in  two  points  Mr.  Haggard  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
we  are  ready  to  agree.  Small  holdings,  uhlcli  lend  themselves  to 
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the  production  of  eggs,  butter,  and  milk,  are  an  obvious  necessity 
to  our  rapidly  increasing  urban  population.  That  agricultural 
banks  must  greatly  aid  the  creation,  or  rather  multiplication,  of 
small  holdings  is  equally  clear.  The  critic  may  argue  that  money 
is  cheap,  and,  for  anything  like  a  reasonable  security,  easily 
obtainable.  But  the  small  farmer’s  business  is  too  small  for  the 
present-day  banker  to  take  much  account  of,  and  failing  the  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  of  a  friend  or  neighbour,  the  struggling  man  is 
too  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  seductions  of  the  GO  per  cent, 
money-lender.  That  direct  neighbourly  help  may  be  denied  for 
lack  of  confidence,  but  granted  through  an  intermediary,  is 
proved  by  a  case  Mr.  Haggard  refers  to,  hut  possibly  with  only 
partial  knowledge  of  the  facts.  If  one  member  of  a  family  will 
lend  money  to  the  bank  at  3  per  cent,  which  another  member 
of  the  same  family  borrows  from  the  bank  at  6  per  cent.,  is  there 
not  a  useful  field  of  operation  for  these  agricultural  banks?  We 
know  that  in  the  case  mentioned,  a  direct  loan  was  refused,  and 
could  not  have  been  effected. 

One  solemn  fact  is  apparent  to  all.  Strict  adherence  to  the 
four-course  system  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Few  tenants  will  now 
take  farms  under  the  old  restrictions,  and  we  do  not  blame  them. 
The  farming  puzzle  is  difficult  enough  without  encountering  any 
unnecessary  impediments.  On  light  and  thin  lands,  which  do 
not  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  methods  of  the  small  dairy 
farmer  or  are  in  too  isolated  a  position  or  deficient  in  build¬ 
ing  accommodation,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  revert  to  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  the  sheep  run.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  soil 
is  fertile  and  near  to  markets,  the  question  of  buildings  is  no 
difficulty,  but  from  many  quarters  we  hear  reports  of  the  cutting 
up  of  large  holdings  and  the  creation  of  small  ones,  the  buildings 
being  partly  provided  by  the  landlord  and  partly  by  the  tenant, 
under  the  Compensation  Act. 

If  Mr.  Haggard  is  right,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  is,  the  farmer  of  250  to  600  acres  will  slowly  but  surely  become 
an  extinct  species,  and  the  land,  which  is  not  well  situated  or 
good  enough  for  intense  cultivation  and  the  smaller  agricultural 
industries,  will  be  farmed  in  big  blocks,  by  the  moneyed 
monopolist  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  machinery  and  economic 
labour.  In  his  summary  Mr.  Haggard  lays  special  stress  on  the 
lack  of  rural  labour  almost  throughout  the  country.  To  bring 
labour  back  to  the  land  we  must  give  the  labourer  a  direct 
interest  in  it,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
encourage  the  creation  of  small  farms.  We  can  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  statement  that  the  labour  trouble  is  most  acute 
where  the  whole  of  the  land  is  farmed  in  large  blocks.  Small 
farmers  are  always  willing  to  give  manual  help  to  the  bigger  man, 
who  can  give  them  valuable  assistance  with  his  teams  in  return. 

We  see  that  “  Mr.  Punch  ”  has  a  fine  cartoon  on  this  question 
of  rural  depopulation,  in  which  the  exodus  appears  to  be 
attributed  to  the  superior  attractions  of  town  rather  than  any 
special  drawbacks  of  the  country.  A  Yorkshire  County  Court 
Judge,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  country 
labour  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  “  There  were  no  labourers  in  the  country-side, 
and  the  case  before  him  showed  what  a  serious  thing  these  yearly 
engagements  were.  When  a  man  got  into  a  place,  and  there 
were  circumstances  which  did  not  suit  him,  he  had  to  serve  the 
complete  year  without  any  chance  of  getting  away.  It  was  not 
likely  he  rvould  serve  under  those  conditons  if  he  could  get  an 
appointment  in  a  town  where  he  could  serve  by  the  hour  and  go 
away  when  he  liked.”  There  is  much  truth  in  this,  for  the  great 
scarcity  lies  amongst  the  yearly  unmarried  men,  who  feed  horses 
and  go  to  plough  whilst  boarding  with  the  farmer  or  his  foreman. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  cut  the  term  of  service  down  to 
six  months,  and  the  men  are  much  more  exacting  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  will  hire  themselves.  The  farmer  who  goes  to 
hi  rings  nowadays  has  often  to  endure  a  most  searching  cross- 
examination  as  to  the  age,  size,  and  value  of  his  horses,  the 
amount  of  Corn  that  is  allowed  them,  the  hours  of  work,  the  food 
and  beer  for  the  men,  the  hours  for  retiring  to  bed  and  rising, 
&c.,  Ac.,  and  is  obliged  to  go  through  it,  looking  pleasant  and 
good  humoured  if  he  wishes  to  get  any  men. 

That  farmers  will  fight  hard  against  breaking  through  the  old 
customs,  especially  the  engagement  of  yearly  men,  is  but  natural, 
for  none  but  farmers  can  realise  the  inconvenience  of  losing  men 
at  short  notice.  As  a  rule,  married  labourers  like  long  terms  of 
service,  as  they  do  not  like  moving  about  when  they  have  a  fair 
place  and  a  good  cottage.  Farmers  have  become  much  more 
ready  to  hire  men  on  these  terms  since  the  single  men  have 
become  so  masterful  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  This  district  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Haggard  to  be  highly  favoured,  and  one  of  the 
few  prosperous  ones  he  found  in  his  travels,  but  disappointing 
yields  and  drooping  markets  are  having  a  very  depressing  effect, 


so  that  notices  to  quit  farms  have  been  handed  in  to  the  estate 
offices  in  large  numbers  during  the  past  fortnight.  Will  Mr. 
Haggard’s  appeals  to  the  Government  have  any  effect?  They 
might  if  the  men  in  office  had  not  their  hands  so  full  of  other 
business. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  is  still  fine,  but  the  very  heavy  dews  and  fogs 
have  been  almost  as  beneficial  as  rain  would  have  been  to  the 
roots.  Swedes  are  still  improving,  and  there  is  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  for  sheep.  The  shortage  in  the  numbers  as 
shown  by  the  agricultural  returns  may  have  an  influence  on 
this  demand,  as  it  may  be  encouraging  speculation  on  the  part 
of  graziers.  The  lambs  are  doing  well,  and  cleaning  up  the  early 
Turnips  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  great  many  of  these  roots  are  rotten 
and  of  little  value.  Mangolds  are  likely  to  be  immense.  To-day 
we  have  seen  some  men  at  work  storing  them.  Too  early,  we 
think.  Why  not  get  all  the  size  possible  and  all  the  weight 
besides?  they  may  not  keep  well  if  stored  before  they  are  ripe. 
Very  few  Potatoes  are  now  in  the  ground,  and  the  land  is  already 
being  drilled  with  Wheat.  Many  farmers  are  ploughing  seeds 
which  turn  up  fairly  well,  but  the  land  is  very  dry,  and  some 
seem  to  doubt  whether  there  is  enough  moisture  for  the  WTheat  to 
germinate  in.  The  roll  is  following  quickly  after  the  ploughs, 
and  very  little  harrowing  is  needed. 

With  Wheat  down  at  26s.,  several  fields  which  would  have 
been  drilled  are  being  kept  unplouglied  to  be  grazed  until 
February,  and  then  sorvn  with  Barley.  Much  threshing  has  been 
done,  and  there  is  little  but  disappointment  to  chronicle.  Even 
W'heat  is  not  so  good  as  the  earlier  threshings  promised.  Barley  is 
very  uneven.  The  best  crops,  which  promised  six  quarters,  are 
coming  out  little  if  anything  over  five,  but  the  fair-size 
commands  about  30s.  per  quarter,  which  will  do.  The  lighter 
crops  from  drier  soil  are  in  few  cases  exceeding  three  quarters, 
and  the  price,  23s.  to  24s.,  makes  matters  worse.  Markets  are 
glutted,  and  buyers  are  having  matters  all  their  own  way.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  Potatoes,  which  are  down  to  40s.  The 
finest  quality  ever  grown  at  3d.  per  141b.  !  !  What  will  the 
consumer  have  to  pay  ? 

The  farmer’s  wife  is  grumbling,  for  it  has  been  a  light  dairy 
this  year,  and  poultry  is  very  cheap.  Plenty  of  fair-sized  fowls 
may  be  purchased  at  Is.  6d.  each.  No  wonder,  when  such 
myriads  of  pheasants  are  reared ;  and  they  are  shot  much  earlier 
than  they  were,  and  at  a  season  when  they  will  not  keep.  The 
other  day  we  were  shown  a  photograph  of  8,000  pheasants  running 
about  in  one  field.  We  are  getting  very  few  eggs,  many  of  the 
hens  being  in  a  dilapidated  state  of  moulting.  We  see  chemical 
food  recommended  to  be  given  in  the  water  as  an  assistance  over 
this  trying  stage.  Why  not  give  milk  ?  If  a  supply  of  skim-milk 
be  available,  an  allowance  mixed  with  the  drinking  water  would 
help  wonderfully  to  bring  the  birds  into  good  condition. 

- - 

RAINS  IN  S.  AUSTRALIA.— The  State  Agent  for  South 
Australia  has  received  a  telegram  from  his  Government  stating 
that  further  splendid  rains  have  fallen  throughout  the  colony, 
and  that  harvest  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  consider¬ 
ably  improved. 

BARBED  WIRE  IN  CHESHIRE.— The  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  speaking  at  the  Cheshire  Dairy  Show  last  week,  said  he 
would  offer  prizes  of  £20  and  £10  next  year  for  the  most  successful 
farmer  who  had  no  barbed  wire  on  his  land,  and  he  hoped  that  if 
any  of  his  tenants  used  barbed  wire  it  would  all  be  removed  by 
next  week. 

BISHOP  AS  AGRICULTURIST.— The  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough  (Dr.  Carr-Glynn)  has  been  turning  his  knowledge  of 
agriculture  to  account.  Recently  his  head  gardener  fell  ill,  and 
his  lordship,  unable  to  get  the  grass  in  the  palace  grounds  pro¬ 
perly  cut,  forthwith  ordered  about  thirty  sheep  to  be  bought  in 
the  local  market  and  put  to  pasture.  After  three  weeks’  grazing 
the  sheep  cleared  the  episcopal  park  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
with  a  grass  mower.  This  work  accomplished,  the  bishop  sent  his 
flock  back  to  market  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  3s.  a  head. 

BRACKEN  AS  LITTER. — There  has  been  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  “  Field  ”  lately  concerning  the  value  of  bracken 
fern  as  litter  for  live  stock,  and  the  broad  result  is  to  show  that 
for  this  purpose,  whether  regarded  from  the  comfort  point  of  view 
or  in  a  manurial  sense,  few  materials  are  equally  suitable.  Inves¬ 
tigations  have  proved  that  dried  bracken  is  especially  valuable  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  manure  heap,  but  it  is  to  the  remarks  of  the 
latest  contributor  to  the  discussion  that  we  wish  particularly  to 
refer.  According  to  this  writer,  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
animals  littered  with  bracken  are  safe  from  the  attacks  of  insect 
pests,  and  he  mentions  in  support  of  this  belief  the  experiences  of 
certain  kennel  huntsmen  who  long  used  it  for  foxhounds.  If  it 
really  possesses  this  peculiar  virtue,  bracken  is  likely  to  become  a 
favourite  material  for  littering  other  kinds  of  animals  besides 
dogs. 
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BARRS 

1ARDY  PERENNIALS 

For  Present  Planting. 
ARR'S  HARDY  CHINESE  DOUBLE  PEONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

in  12  choice  named  varieties  ...  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

in  25  „  „  „  . .  21/-,  30/-,  and  42/- 

in  50  „  „  „  ..  45/-,  63/-,  and  84/- 

HHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex- 
.isive  planting,  per  100,  42/-  :  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

ARR’S  HARDY  SINGLE  CHINESE  P/EONIES. 


KENT,  THE  GARDEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

GEO.  BUNYARD  &  CO. 

Are  now  sending  out  EXTRA  FINE  POT 
PLANTS  AND  RUNNERS  of 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Cultural  and  Descriptive  List  Free. 

THE  ROYAL  NURSERIES 

MAID  STONE. 


STRONG  PLANTS. 

■*  in  12  choice  named  varieties 

in  25  ,,  ,,  ,, 


10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 
30/ 


and  42/-. 

3HOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex- 
lsive  planting,  per  100,  45/-;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OR  APPLICATION. 

:ARR’S  HARDY  TALL  FLAG  IRISES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

in  12  choice  named  varieties  5/6,  7/6,  and  10/6 

in  25  „  „  „  . .  10/6  and  15/- 

in  50  ,,  „  ,,  ..  21/-  and  30/- 

3HOICE  MIXTURE  IN  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex- 
isive  planting,  per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

JARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  fully  describes 
?  best  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES,  AQUATICS, 
ARSH  PLANTS,  BAMBOOS  AND  GRASSES,  WALL 
[RUBS,  &c.,  with  many  useful  notes  on  culture. 

3  BARR  &  SONS, 

12,  &  13,  King  St.,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries — LONG  DITTON,  nr.  SURBITON,  SURREY. 

FILBERT  BUSHES. 

irge  quantity,  5ft.  high,  very  bushy,  only  four  years  old, 
fit  for  gapping,  coppices,  or  plantations. 

Dthing  in  fruit  gives  such  a  return  as  Filberts,  and  they 
grow  anywhere  and  always  crop. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  OR  1000  ON  APPLICATION. 


PLANTING  SEASON?! 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Forest,  Fruit, 

&  all  other 

Trees  &  Plants 
Evergreens, 
Roses,  &  o. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
“QUALITY."  “VARIETY,"  &“ EXTENT." 


Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 


Dicksons 


Nurseries  PUCCTrD 
(430  Acres'  UntO  I  tn. 


FORBES 


J  GRAND 
NEW 


BEGONIA 


“CALEDONIA” 

fA  Pure  White  Variety  of  (‘G!oire  de  Lorraine" J. 
\  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  each. 

X  24/-,  36/-,  and  50/-  per  doz- 

For  all  particulars  regarding  this  surpassingly  GRAND 

P  I0NFS  CRADF  FY  MAIVFRN  sterling  novelty,  apply  t0- 

.  r.  JUllEd,  LKAULLI,  IHALTCKli.  JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND 


The  EXPORT  Nurseries. 

J, 

HEEMSTEDE,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

HAS  the  hononr  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  B  ,lb*  and  Plants,  in  English,  Autumn. 

1901,  at  lowes'  prices,  will  b"  sent  post  ftee  on  application.  No  chatge  for  packing.  Orders  of 
3/-  and  above  entirely  free  to  destination  in  England,  Scotland  Ireland,  &c. 


SOME  SORTS  OF  UULBS  NOTED  OUT  PRICE  LIST. 


[yacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture,  for  bedding 
or  forcing  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .  11 

lyacinths,  Single,  first  size,  named,  in 
several  leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties,  equal  quantities,  my  selection  . .  20 
‘ulips.  Single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  . .  1 

’ulips,  Double  early,  very  fine  mixed  .  . .  2 

/ulips,  Single  Due  van  Thol,  mixed,  for  forcing  2 


Per 
100. 
s.  d. 


Per. 
1000. 
8.  d. 


0  105  0 


’ulips,  Due  van  Thol,  scarlet-red 
’ulips,  La  Candeur,  double  white 
/ulips.  Single  La  Reine,  rose-white  . . 
Iparaxis,  very  fine,  mixed 
friteleia  uniflora,  pure  white,  very  fragrant 
Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Jrocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 
'rocus,  second  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 

Jrocus,  yellow,  third  size . 

Spanish  Iris,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Iris  Ksempferi  (Japan  Iris),  mixed  .. 
iris  sibirica,  very  fine,  mixed 
Montbretia  crocosmteflora,  orange-scarlet 
Montbretia,  very  fine,  mixed  .. 


0 

10 

2 

6 

6 

4 
0 
8 
6 
6 

10 

5 

6 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


16 

20 

20 

20 

30 

18 

6 

6 

8 

4 

4 

5 
40 
40 


Dahlias,  Single,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Anemone,  Single,  mixed  .. 

Anemone,  The  Bride,  pure  white 
Anemone  apennine  (blue  Wood  Anemone! 
Anemone  appenine  (white  Wood  Anemone 
Anemone  nemorosa  (double  White  Wo 

Anemone) . 

Anemone  japonica  alba,  pure  white  .. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  red  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Funkias,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Narcis. -Polyanthus,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Narcis.,  Double,  mixed 
Narcis.,  single,  mixed 
Narcis.,  Trumpet,  mixed  .. 

Narcis.,  Oampernelle,  pure  yellow 
Ranunculus,  French,  mixed 
Ranunculus,  Persian,  mixe 
Snowdrops,  Elwesi,  Giant  Snowdrop 
Gladiolus.  Marie  Lemoine,  cream 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  scarlet-red 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  pure  white 
Azalea  ponticum,  each,  lOd.  to  1/8. 


Per 
100. 
8.  d. 


8 

1 

1 

3 
6 

6 

4 

12 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 


Per 
10O0. 
8.  d. 

12  6 
15  0 
25  0 


38 

30 

12 

20 

10 

U 

0 

13 


20  0 
10  10 


150  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1000  rate ;  25  at  the  price  per  100 ;  6  at  the  price  per  12. 
Collection  D. — For  Spting  Garden,  containing  1330  Bulbs,  £1  1/-.  Half  of  this,  11/-. 
Collection  B. — For  Indoor,  oontainiDg  629  Bulbs  for  92  po  8  or  glasses,  £1  1/  .  Half  of  this,  11/-. 

No.  1114. — Vol  XLIII.,  Third  Series. 
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Rose  Analysis,  1895-1901. 


IAS 


LTHOUGH  this  analysi 
now  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  year  by  year 
for  the  last  sixteen  years,  it 
may  be  advisable  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  come  across  it  now 
for  the  first  time  to  briefly  explain 
once  more  the  method  adopted  in  its 
compilation,  and  the  materials  upon 
which  it  is  based.  Since  1886  the  name 
of  every  Rose  in  all  the  prize  stands  at  the 
National  Rose  Society’s  metropolitan  exhibi¬ 
tion  hare  been  taken  down,  and  the  results 
afterwards  tabulated.  The  average  number 
of  blooms  thus  dealt  with  annually  has  been 
about  1800.  In  the  complete  table  for  the 
whole  sixteen  years  can  be  found  the  number 
of  times  any  variety  was  staged  at  all  or  any 
of  those  sixteen  exhibitions.  This  table  is 
often  of  great  service  for  reference,  but  in 
the  present  analysis  the  positions  of  the 
different  varieties  which  will  allow  of  this 
being  done — and  they  form  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  the  varieties  appearing  in  the  table  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  that 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes — are  made  dependent 
upon  their  average  records  for  the  last  eight 
years  only,  it  having  been  found  in  practice 
that  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years  gives 
the  most  trustworthy  and  comparable  results. 
From  1886-87  the  National  Rose  Society’s 
metropolitan  exhibition  was  held  at  South 
Kensington,  from  1888  1900  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  for  the  first  time  this  year  in  the 
Temple  Gardens. 

The  poor  form  displayed  this  year  by  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  usually  one  of  the  most  depend¬ 
able  of  all  Roses,  has  been  a  matter  for 
remark  and  surprise  amongst  rosariane 
generally.  The  number  of  flowers  of  this 
tine  variety  staged  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show 
was  not  much  below  the  average,  but  the 


1  READERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
t  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artioies  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “THB  EDITOR  "  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Flset  Street, 
London,  E.r\,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
Address. 
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blooms  themselves  were,  as  a  rule,  of  indifferent  quality. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  this  year’s  indifferent  form  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing  that  I  now  wish  to  direct  attention  as  to  the 
likelihood,  amounting  almost  to  a  certainty,  that  in  a  few 
years’  time,  if  not  next  year,  it  will  no  longer  head  the  list 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas.  For  nine  consecu¬ 


tive  years  this  grand  H.P.  has  occupied  virtually  un¬ 
challenged  the  premier  place  in  the  table,  but  in  the  present 
analysis  the  splendid  record  of  a  new  H.T.,  Bessie  Brown, 
makes  it  highly  probable  that  that  variety  will  shortly  take 
its  place.  This  year,  Bessie  Brown,  although  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  grown  by  many  exhibitors,  was  to  be  met  with 


HYBRID  PERPETUALS  AND  HYBRID  TEAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  shown 
in  1901  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

1 

Name. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour! 

x 

476 

45 

Mrs.  John  Laing . 

1887 

Bennett . 

Rosy  pink 

*2 

430 

43 

Bessie  Brown  (H.T.) . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Creamy  white 

3 

40-4 

43 

Ulrich  Brunner  . 

1881 

Levet . 

Cherry  red 

Light  salmon  pink 

4 

360 

33 

Caroline  Testout  (H.T.)  . 

1890 

Pernet  &  Ducher. .  . . 

5 

33  5 

25 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  (H.T.)  . 

1895 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Bright  rosy  pink 

6 

32-4 

34 

A.  K.  Williams  . 

1877 

Schwartz  . . 

Bright  carmine  red 

6 

32-4 

46 

Her  Majesty . 

1885 

Bennett . . . . 

Pale  rose 

8 

32-0 

22 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford  .... 

1894 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Clear  rosy  pink 

9 

31  7 

24 

Marquise  Litta  (H.T.)  . 

1893 

Pernet  &  Ducher. .  . . 

Carmine  rose,  brighter  centre 

10 

31-5 

35 

Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  (H  T.)  .. 

1891 

Lambert  &  Reiter  . . 

Cream,  shaded  lemon 

11 

28  8 

29 

La  France  (H.T.)  . 

1867 

Guillot  . 

Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

12 

28-0 

27 

Gustave  Piganeau  . 

1889 

Pernet  &  Ducher. .  . . 

Shaded  carmine 

13 

26-9 

15 

Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi  . 

1883 

Lbveque . 

Glowing  rose 

14 

260 

22 

Captain  Hayward  . 

1893 

Bennett . 

Scarlet  crimson 

15 

24-6 

23 

Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  . 

1877 

Liabaud . 

Light  silvery  pink 

16 

22-3 

23 

Alfred  Colomb . 

1865 

Lacharme . 

Bright  carmine  red 

17 

21-9 

15 

Marie  Baumann . 

1863 

Baumann . 

Soft  carmine  red 

18 

21  6 

25 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry . 

1893 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Ivorv  white 

19 

21-4 

23 

Horace  Vernet . 

1866 

Guillot  . 

Scarlet  crimson,  dark  shaded 

20 

180 

17 

Earl  of  Dufferin . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

21 

17-3 

14 

Frangois  Michelon . 

1871 

Levet . 

Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

21 

17-3 

9 

Helen  Keller . 

1895 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Rosy  cerise 

23 

16  9 

18 

Prince  Arthur  . 

1875 

B.  R.  Cant  . 

Bright  crimson 

24 

16-6 

18 

Dupuy  Jamain  . 

1868 

Jamain  . 

Bright  cerise 

25 

165 

14 

Charles  Lefebvre . 

1861 

Lacharme . 

Purplish  crimson 

26 

16  4 

6 

Margaret  Dickson  . 

1891 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Ivory  white 

27 

15  3 

12 

Etienne  Levet . 

1871 

Levet . 

Carmine  rose 

*28 

14  0 

14 

Ulster . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Salmon  pink 

29 

13-8 

9 

White  Lady  (H.T.) . . . 

1890 

W.  Paul  &  Son  .... 

Creamy  white 

30 

13-7 

9 

Tom  Wood  . 

1896 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Brownish  red 

31 

13-6 

14 

Fisher  Holmes . 

1865 

E.  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson  scarlet 

32 

13-5 

5 

Duke  of  Wellington  . 

1864 

Granger . 

Bright  shaded  crimson 

33 

13-0 

14 

Killarney  (H.Tj . 

1898 

A.  Dickson  As  Sons  . . 

Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

33 

13-0 

7 

Victor  Hugo . 

1884 

Schwartz  . 

Dazzling  crimson,  shaded 

Pink 

35 

12-6 

7 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin  . 

1891 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

36 

12-5 

17 

Comte  de  Raimbaud  . . 

1868 

Roland  . 

Clear  crimson 

37 

12  2 

6 

Marchioness  of  Downshire  . 

1894 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

38 

12T 

7 

Merveille  de  Lyon  . 

1882 

Pernet  . . . 

White 

39 

12-0 

10 

Countess  of  Caledon  (H.T.) . 

1897 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Carmine  rose 

40 

11-6 

6 

Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  (H.T.)  .... 

1882 

Bennett . 

Rosy  flesh 

41 

10-9 

8 

General  Jacqueminot . 

1853 

Roussel . 

Bright  scarlet  crimson 

41 

10  9 

6 

Louis  Van  Houtte  . 

1869 

Lacharme . 

Deep  orimson,  shaded  maroon 
Scarlet 

43 

10-8 

8 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  . 

1868 

Paul  &  Son  . 

44 

9-9 

3 

Heinrich  Schultheis . . . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Pinkish  rose 

45 

9-7 

6 

Marie  Verdier  . 

1877 

E.  Verdier . 

Pure  rose 

46 

9  6 

3 

Baroness  Rothschild . 

1867 

Pernet  . 

Light  pink 

46 

9-6 

6 

Dr.  Andry . 

1864 

E.  Verdier . 

Bright  crimson 

Dark  velvety  crimson 

48 

9-4 

6 

Xavier  Olibo . 

1864 

Lacharme . 

49 

9-3 

5 

E.  Y.  Teas  . 

1874 

E.  Verdier . 

Bright  red 

Silvery  rose 

50 

8  8 

5 

Duchssse  de  Moray  .  .... 

1863 

E.  Verdier . 

51 

8  6 

6 

Jeannie  Dickson . . . 

1890 

A.  Dickson  ct  Sons  . . 

Soft  silvery  rose 

52 

84 

6 

Duchess  of  Bedford  . 

1879 

Postans . 

Liyht  scarlet  crimson 

53 

8-3 

7 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  . 

1869 

E.  Verdier . 

Shaded  crimson 

51 

8  1 

9 

Madame  Euy&ne  Verdier  . 

1878 

E.  Verdier . 

Silvery  rose 

55 

8  0 

10 

Beauty  of  Waltham  . 

1862 

W.  Paul  &  Son . 

Rosy  crimson 

56 

7-8 

5 

Camille  Bernardin . 

1865 

Gautreau  . 

Light  crimson 

57 

7  5 

2 

Abel  Carriere  . 

1875 

E.  Verdier . 

Crimson  maroon,  shaded  purple 

57 

7  5 

11 

Duke  of  Teck . 

1880 

Paul  &  Son  . iv 

Light  ciimson  scarlet 

59 

6  « 

3 

Slai*  6 f  Waltham . 

1875 

W.  Paul  &  Son  .... 

Carmine,  shaded  violet 

60 

6T 

6 

Duke  of  Fife  . 

1892 

Cocker  . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet 

Vermilion  red 

61 

5  9 

5 

Le  Havre  . 

1871 

Eude  . 1 

62 

5-8 

2 

Marie  Finger  . 

1873 

Raitnbaud . 

Light  salmon  rose 

63 

5*6 

2 

Charles  Darwin  . 

1879 

Laxton  . 

Brownish  crimson 

63 

5-6 

3 

Pride  of  Waltham  . 

1881 

W.  Paul  A  Son  .... 

Salmon  pink,  shaded 

65 

5*5 

5 

Comiesse  d’  Oxford  . 

1869 

Guillot  . 

Carmine  vio'et 

66 

53 

5 

Marie  Rady . 

1865 

Fontaine  . 

Brilliant  red 

New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1901  show  only. 
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in  only  two  fewer  stands  than  Mrs  John  Laing,  which  has 
been  in  general  cultivation  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Among  other  established  varieties  which  were  poorly 
represented  may  be  mentioned  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Mrs.  It.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  Marquise 
Litta,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi,  Captain  Hayward,  and 
Helen  Keller,  all  of  which  were  this  year  staged  less 
frequently  than  at  any  previous  metropolitan  exhibition  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  since  they  were  first  generally 
grown  by  exhibitors,  while  Marie  Baumann  has  only  once 
before  appeared  in  as  few  stands. 

On  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty  (very  appropriately, 
considering  the  visit  paid  to  the  show  this  year  by  the 
■society’s  patroness,  her  Majesty  the  Queen)  was  staged  no 
fewer  than  forty-six  times,  or  a  greater  number  than  any 
other  Rose  in  the  exhibition,  except  Maman  Cochet.  It 
was  also  a  record  year  for  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and 
'Comte  de  Raimbaud.  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and 
Duke  of  Teck  were  also  exceptionally  well  represented. 
That  the  past  Rose  season  was  an  unusually  early  one  is 
■shown  by  the  fact  that  such  late  flowering  sorts  as  Her 
Majesty  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  were  so 
numerously  staged. 

For  the  third  year  in  succession  all  the  Roses  in 
the  table  of  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s  which  are  five  or 
less  years  old — that  is  to  say,  the  newer  Roses — 
are  of  British  origin,  and  raised  exclusively  by  one 
firm,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Newtownards, 
Ireland.  The  only  1896  variety  on  the  list  is  Tom 
Wood  (No.  30),  and  this  has  rather  lost  than  gained 
ground  since  the  last  analysis  was  issued,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Countess  of  Caledon  (No.  39),  distributed  in 


1897.  On  the  other  hand,  Killarney,  sent  out  in  1898,  has 
risen  from  No.  40  to  No.  33.  It  is  a  most  charming  pale 
pink  Hybrid  Tea,  and  possesses  the  rare  quality  of  being 
not  only  a  good  exhibition  Rose  but  also  an  equally  good 
garden  Rose.  The  two  1899  varieties  are  Bessie  Brown 
(No.  2)  and  Ulster  (No.  28).  The  former  has  already  taken 
the  exhibition  world  by  storm.  The  fact  is,  it  supplies  a 
want  long  felt  in  this  section,  and  that  is  a  really  high-class 
white,  or  creamy  white,  H.P.  or  H.T.  It  is  not  only  unsur¬ 
passed  as  an  exhibition  Hybrid  Tea,  but,  as  before  stated, 
is  likely  in  a  short  time  to  occupy  the  premier  position  in 
the  list  in  which  both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas 
are  included.  Ulster  has  also  made  an  excellent  start,  for 
last  year  it  did  not  appear  in  the  table  at  all,  and  now,  on 
its  first  appearance,  takes  its  place  at  No.  28,  a  very  good 
position  indeed,  considering  how  recently  it  has  been 
sent  out. 

The  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this  section  is  shown 
in  two  ways  :  (1),  By  the  smaller  records  in  recent  years  made 
by  such  established  favourites  as  Marie  Baumann,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Etienne  Levet,  and  Merveille  de  Lyon  ;  (2),  By 
the  high  positions  taken  by  the  comparatively  new 
varieties.  For  instance,  the  average  age  of  the  first  twelve 
Roses  in  the  table  five  years  ago  was  twenty-four  years, 
whereas  in  the  present  analysis  the  leading  twelve  sorts 
only  average  fourteen  years.  Another  striking  feature  is 
the  prominent  position  taken  by  that  comparatively  new 
race,  the  Hybrid  Teas,  six  of  the  first  twelve  Roses  on  the 
list  belonging  to  that  now  popular  section.  Taking  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  alone,  the  advance  is  by  no  means  as 
encouraging.  This  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted,  for  after  all 
there  are  no  crimson  Roses  in  any  other  section  which  can 


TEAS  AND  NOISETTES. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown. 

No.  of  Times  Shown 
in  1901  in  True 
Relative  Proportion 
to  the  Average. 

.  ’  Name. 

Date  of 
Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer's 

Name. 

. 

Colour. 

1 

47-7 

61 

Maman  Cochet . 

1893 

Cochet  . 

Deep  flesh,  suffused  light  rose 

*2 

43  0 

43 

White  Maman  Cochet  . 

1897 

Cook  . 

White,  tinged  lemon 

3 

39-5 

39 

The  Bride . 

1885 

May  . 

White,  tinged  lemon 

4 

38*5 

33 

Catherine  Mermet  . 

1869 

Guillot  . 

Light  rosy  flesh 

5 

33-8 

40 

ComteBse  de  Nadaillac  . 

1871 

Guillot  . 

Peach,  shaded  apricot 

■6 

32-9 

40 

Innocente  Pirola . 

1878 

Madame  Ducher  .... 

Creamy  white 

7 

28-9 

22 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince . 

1889 

Prince  . 

Pure  white 

8 

28-5 

31 

Madame  Cusin . 

1881 

Guillot  . 

Violet  rose,  yellow  base 

9 

28-3 

24 

Bridesmaid  . 

1893 

May  . 

Bright  pink 

10 

26-5 

20 

Madame  Hoste . 

1887 

Guillot  . 

Pale  lemon  yellow 

11 

255 

27 

Muriel  Grahame . 

1896 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Pale  cream,  Hushed  rose 

12 

24-9 

18 

Souvenir  d’un  Ami . 

1846 

Belot-Defougere  .... 

Pale  rose 

13 

234 

23 

Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  . 

1854 

Marest  . 

Cream,  tinted  rose 

14 

22-8 

•  16 

Madame  de  Watteville  . 

1883 

Guillot  . 

Cream,  bordered  rose 

*15 

22  0 

22 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  . 

1899 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  .. 

Pink,  tinted  carmine 

16 

20-6 

25 

Marechal  Niel  (N.) . 

1864 

Pradel  . 

Deep  bright  golden  yellow 

17 

20-3 

18 

Ernest  Metz . 

1888 

Guillot  . 

Salmon,  tinted  rose 

18 

202 

18 

Medea . 

1891 

W.  Paul  &  Son  .... 

Lemon  yellow 

19 

19-8 

6 

Marie  Van  Houtte . 

1871 

Ducher  . 

Lemon  yellow,  edged  rose 

20 

16-4 

10 

Niphetos  . 

1844 

Boug^re . 

White 

21 

15  4 

5 

Honourable  Edith  Gifford  . . . 

1882 

Guillot  . 

White,  centre  flesh 

22 

153 

15 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.) . 

1872 

Pernet  . 

Lemon  yellow 

23 

130 

12 

Cleopatra  . 

1889 

Bennett  .  . 

Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 

24 

12-9 

12 

Princess  of  Wales  . 

1882 

Bennett . 

Rosy  yellow 

25 

12-5 

0 

Anna  Olivier  . 

1872 

Ducher  . 

Pale  buff,  flushed 

26 

11-9 

12 

Ethel  Brownlow . 

1887 

A.  Dickson  &  Sons  . . 

Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 

27 

10-7 

7. 

Golden  Gate . 

1892 

Dingee  &  Conard. . . . 

Creamy  white,  tinted  rose 

28 

9-9 

5 

Francisca  Kruger  . 

1879 

Nabonnand  . 

Coppery  yellow,  shaded  peach 

29 

9-1 

4 

Rubens  . 

1859 

Robert  . 

White,  shaded  creamy  rose 

30 

8-9 

4 

Jean  Ducher .  . 

1  74 

Madame  Ducher  .... 

Salmon  yellow,  shaded  peach 

31 

63 

7 

Madame  Bravy  . .  .... 

1848 

Guillot  . 

White,  flushed  pink 

32 

5-3 

1 

Etoile  de  Lyon . 

1881 

. 

Guillot  . 

Deep  lemon 

*  New  varieties,  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1901  show  only. 
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for  a  moment  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  such  grand 
creations  as  A.  K.  Williams,  Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Horace  Verr.et,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  the  like.  Then,  again,  such  pinks  as  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman-Crawford,  and  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet  are  still  unsurpassed  in  their  different  shades. 

Turning  now  to  the  table  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  passi  g  that  the  hot  and  dry  weather  of 
the  past  summer,  which  proved  so  trying  to  many  of 
the  H.P.’s  and  H.T.’s,  appeared  to  be  rather  welcomed 
than  otherwise  by  the  Teas.  At  all  events,  the  quality  of 
the  latter  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show  was  much  in  advance 
of  that  shown  in  the  classes  devoted  more  particularly  to 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas.  In  glancing  at  the 
table  it  will  be  noticed  that  Catherine  Mermet  and  its 
white  sport,  The  Bride,  no  longer  head  the  list,  and  that 
the  places  they  have  occupied  for  so  many  years  past  have 
been  taken  by  Maman  Cochet  and  its  white  sport,  White 
Maman  Cochet.  At  the  last  exhibition  The  Bride  v  as 
staged  an  average  number  of  times,  but  not  so  Catherine 
Mermet,  which  only  o  ce  before  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  as  poorly  represented.  Among  other  sorts  which 
were  to  be  found  in  an  exceptionally  small  number  of 
stands  this  year  were  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and 
Anna  Olivier,  which  have  never  before  been  as  seldom 
gtaged,  while  Madame  Hoste  and  Niphetos  have  only  once 
before  appeared  in  as  few  boxes.  On  the  other  hand, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Innocente  Pirola  have  seldom 
before  in  the  same  fifteen  years  been  as  numerously 
represented. 

The  present  year  has  been  described  as  a  “  Maman 
Cochet  year.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  record  of  that 
sj:>lendid  variety  at  the  last  metropolitan  exhibition  of  the 
N.R.S.  has  never  before  been  even  approached  bv  any  other 
Rose  whatever.  That  any  variety  should  appear  in  more  than 
sixty  different  stands  is  a  feat  I  should  have  regarded  only 
last  year  as  almost  an  impossibility.  Consulering  the  ages 
of  the  two  varieties,  Maman  Cochet  and  White  Maman 
Cochet — the  one  eight  and  the  other  four  years  old — the 
performance  of  the  latter  is  equally,  if  not  still  more,  sur¬ 
prising.  That  any  new  Tea  should  four  years  after  its 
introduction  succeed  in  rising  to  the  secqnd  place  on  the 
list,  as  White  Maman  Cochet  has  done  this  year,  appears 
almost  incredible.  With  these  two  varieties  we  enter  upon 
a  new  type  of  Tea  Rose,  the  want  of  which  has  evidently 
been  long  felt — a  type  in  which,  not  only  is  the  plant  more 
vigorous,  but  the  flowers  larger  than  in  the  ordinary  run 
of  exhibition  Roses  in  this  section. 

The  newer  Teas — those  which  are  six  or  less  years  old — 
next  demand  our  attention.  In  the  present  analysis, 
although  only  three  in  number,  they  are  all  of  exceptional 
merit.  Muriel  Grahame,  a  pale  cream  member  of  the 
Catherine  Mermet  family,  was  sent  out  in  1896,  and  since 
last  year  has  risen  from  No.  17  to  No.  11.  White  Maman 
Cochet  is  a  superb  white  version  of  Maman  Cochet,  and 
was  first  distributed  in  1897.  Last  year  it  stood  at  No.  23, 
and  now  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  table,  and  it 
requires  no  great  foresight  to  predict  that  it  will  shortly 
be  at  the  top  of  the  list.  The  other  new  variety  is  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  which  both  in  form  and  tint  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  the  other  pink  Tea  Roses.  Since  last 
year  it  has  risen  from  No.  23  to  No.  15,  and  when  more 
generally  grown  is  certain  shortly  to  occupy  a  still  higher 
position. 

I  now  for  the  first  time  introduce  into  this  analysis  a 
table  of  garden  Roses,  by  which  term  is  meant  those 
varieties  the  individual  flowers  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
large  and  perfect  in  form  to  be  set  up  separately  in  boxes 
like  the  Roses  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tables  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas,  and  of  exhibition 
Teas  and  Noisettes.  This  type  of  Rose  has  in  recent  years 
become  very  popular  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  freedom 
wich  which  many  sorts  included  in  it  flower,  and  also 
because  of  the  great  variety  of  tint  that  is  to  be  found  in 
them.  Unlike  the  so-called  “exhibition”  Roses,  this  class 
of  Rose  is  staged  at  the  shows  in  bunches,  and  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  appearance  do  the  stands  of  these  garden  Roses 
present.  In  the  following  table  the  varieties  are  arranged 
according  to  the  total  number  of  times  they  were  staged  in 
prizewinning  stands  at  the  last  two  metropolitan  exhibitions 


•  ■f  t  he  National  Rose  Society,  and  no  Rose  has  been  included 
which  was  not  exhibited  at  one  or  other  of  those  shows  three 
or  more  times. 

Garden  and  Decorative  Roses. 


Position  in 
Analysis. 

Name. 

Total  No.  of  Times 

Staged 

in  the  Two  Yf-ars. 

No.  of  Times 

Staged  in  1900. 

No  of  Times 

Staged  in  1901. 

1 

Gusiave  Itegis  (H.T.)  . 

22 

11 

11 

2 

Marquise  de  Salisbury  (H.T.)  . 

18 

9 

9 

3 

1  William  Allen  Richardson  (N) . 

17 

7 

10 

4 

j  Madame  Pernet  Ducher  (H.T.)  .... 

16 

8 

8 

4 

Rosa  macrantha  (S.)  . 

16 

8 

8 

6 

Turner’s  Crimson  Rambler  (Cl.  Poly.) 

14 

4 

10 

7 

Camoens  (H.T.)  . 

13 

6 

7 

7 

Madame  Chbdane  Guinoisseau  (T.).. 

13 

7 

6 

9 

Bardou  Job  (H.T.)  . " 

12 

6 

6 

10 

Alister  Stella  Gray  (N.) . 

11 

4 

7 

11 

L’ldeal  (T.)  . 

10 

4 

6 

11 

Madame  Falcot  (T.)  . 

10 

5 

5 

11 

Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (H.T.)  .. 

10 

6 

4 

11 

fciouveoir  de  Catherine  Guillot  (T.)  .. 

10 

3 

7 

l.S 

Paul’s  Carmine  Pillar  (S.) . 

9 

4 

5 

15 

The  Garland  (H.C.) . 

9 

3 

6 

17 

Claire  Jacquier  (Cl.  Poly.) . 

8 

4 

4 

18 

Anne  of  Geierstein  (Sweet  Brier) 

7 

4 

3 

18 

Laurette  Messimy  (C.)  . 

7 

5 

2 

18 

Ma  Capucine  (T.) . 

7 

5 

2 

18 

Mignonette  (Poly.)  . 

7 

4 

3 

18 

Papillon  (T.j  . 

7 

2 

5 

18 

Paul’s  Single  White  (S.) . 

7 

3 

4 

24 

Crested  Moss  (Moss)  . 

6 

3 

3 

24 

Hebe’s  Lip  (Sweet  Brier)  . 

6 

3 

3 

24 

Homdre  (T.)  . 

6 

1 

5 

24 

Perle  d’Or  (Poly) . 

6 

4 

2 

24 

Rosa  moschata  alba  (S.) . 

6 

3 

3- 

24 

Rosa  Mundi  (Damask)  . 

6 

4 

2 

30 

Brenda  (Sweet  Brier) . 

5 

5 

— 

30 

Madame  Pierre  Cochet  (T.)  . 

5 

1 

4 

30 

Meg  Merrilies  (Sweet  Brier)  . 

5 

4 

1 

30 

Red  Damask  (Damask) . 

5 

3 

2 

30 

Rosa  himalayica  (S.)  .  . 

5 

2 

3 

30 

Rosa  lucida  plena  (Hybrid  of  speoies) 

5 

2 

3 

36 

Dr.  Grill  (T.) . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Gloire  Lyonnaise  (H.T.) . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Griiss  an  Teplitz  (H.T.) . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Hel&ne  (Cl.  Poly.) . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Pink  Roamer  (Wich.) . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Rosa  Andersoni  IS.) . 

4 

3 

1 

36 

Rosa  Brunonis  (S.)  . 

4 

1 

3 

36 

Rosa  multiflora  grandiflora  (S.)  .... 

4 

3 

1 

44 

Bennett’s  Seedling  (Ayr.)  . 

3 

3 

— 

44 

Killarney  (H.T.)  . 

3 

— 

3 

44 

Madame  Jules  Grolez  (H.T.) . 

3 

— 

3 

44 

Rosa  Moschata  (S.)  . 

3 

3 

— 

In  the  above  list  will  be  found  ten  Hybrid  Teas,  nine 
Teas,  nine  Single-flowered  Roses,  three  Climbing  Polyantha, 
four  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers,  two  Noisettes,  two  Polvantha, 
two  Damasks,  one  Hybrid  China,  one  China,  one  Moss, 
one  Ayrshire,  one  Hybrid  of  species,  and  one  Wichuriana. 

The  most  noteworthy  features  are — (l)  The  great  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  and  Singles ;  (2)  the 

number  of  climbing  varieties  ;  (3)  the  very  small  number  of 
old-fashioned  Roses — in  fact,  only  Crested  Moss,  Rosa 
Mundi,  The  Garland,  Bennett’s  Seedling,  and  Rosa 
lucida  plena  find  places  in  the  list.  And  yet  one  of  the 
principal  objects  in  starting  classes  for  “  garden  ”  Roses 
years  ago  was  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  these  old 
favourites,  which  it  is  still  desirable  should  in  some  measure 
be  retained.  This  object  might  even  now  be  effected  if 
special  classes  were  set  apart  at  our  principal  Rose  exhibi¬ 
tions  for  either  Roses  sent  out  before  a  certain  date  or  for 
summer-flowering  Roses  only. 

In  bringing  this  analysis  to  a  conclusion,  I  wish  to- 
thank  those  kiud  friends  who  again  assisted  me  this  year 
in  taking  down  the  names  of  the  Roses  in  the  numerous 
prize  stands  at  the  Temple  Rose  Show. 
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Roses  for  General  Cultivation. 

The  following  lists  have  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
.^assist  those  who  have  bijt  little  knowledge  of  the  different  j 
kinds  of  Roses  in  making  a  selection  for  their  own  garden. 
All  the  established  varieties  are  arranged  under  the  various 
headings,  according  to  their  order  of  merit,  so  that,  however 
small  the  number  of  Roses  required  may  be,  a  satisfactory 
choice  can  readily  be  made.  The  varieties  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  either  quite  new  or  of  recent  introduction. 

Exhibition  Roses, 

Hybrid  Perfetuals. — Pink:  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sharman  -  Crawford,  Killarney,*  Mrs.  Cocker.*  Crimson: 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Dupuv  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Alfred  Colomb,  Captain  Hayward  Rose  : 
Suzanne  M.  Rodocanachi.  Dark  Crimson:  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  C.  de  Rohan.  Charles  Lefebvre.  Hybrid  Teas. — 
White  :  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
Bessie  Brown.*  Pink:  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs. 
TV.  J.  Grant.  Rose:  Marqmse  Litta.  Teas  and  Noisettes  — 
White:  Souvenir  de  S  A.  Prince,  Inuocente  Pirola,  White 
Marnan  Cochet.*  Pin/c:  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley.*  Yellow:  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Hoste,  Caroline  Kuster. 

Garden  or  Decorative  Roses. 

Summer-flowering.  —  Provence  :  Commou  or  Cabbage 
(pink).  Moss  :  Common  or  Old  (pink),  Blanche  Moreau 
(white).  Damask:  Rosa  Mundi  (striped).  Austrian  Briar: 
Austrian  Copper  (coppery  red),  Austrian  Yellow  (yellow), 
Harrisoni  (yellow),  Soleil  d’Or*  (yellow).  Hybrid  Sweet 
Briars:  Janet’s  Pride  (white,  tipped  crimson),  Lady  Penzance 
'(coppery  yellow),  Jeannie  Deans  (crimson).  Climbing  Roses; 
Crimson  Rambler  (crimson).  Bennett’s  Seedling  (white), 
Claire  Jacquier  (yellow),  Carmine  Pillar  (carmine,  single),  The 
Garland  (blush),  Rosa  himalayica*  (white). 

Autumn-Flowering.  —  Hybrid  Teas  :  Gustave  Regis 
(yellow),  Griiss  an  Teplitz*  (crimson),  Madame  Jules  Grolez* 
(rose),  Souvenir  Hu  President  Carnot  (white),  Madame  Abel 
Chatenay  (pink),  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxembourg*  (pink), 
Augustine  Guinoisseau  (white),  Bardou  Job  (crimson,  single). 
Bourbon:  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (white).  China:  Old 
Blush  or  Common  Monthly  (pink),  Laurette  Messimy  (rose), 
Madame  Eugene  Resal  (rose),  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (whitQ.  Teas 
and  Noisettes  :  L’ Ideal  (metallic  red),  Madame  Lamhard  (rose), 
G.  Nabonnand  (flesh),  Beaute  Inconstante  (metallic  red), 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot*  (coppery  carmine),  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant*  (rose),  Corailina*  (crimson).  Perpetual  Scotch:  Stan- 
well  Perpetual  (blush)  Polyantha :  Madame  Anna  Maria  de 
Montravel  (white),  Perle  d’Or  (yellow),  Cecile  Brunner  (pink), 
Leonie  Lamesch*  (copper  and  yellow),  Eugenie  Lamesch 
(yellow).  Japanese  :  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert  (white),  Alba 
(white,  single),  Madame  G.  Bruant  (white).  Climbing:  Gloire 
de  Dijon  (yellow),  Long  worth  Rambler  (crimson),  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere  (white),  W.  A.  Richardson  (yellow),  R,eine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg  (crimson),  Reve  d’Or  (yellow),  Aimee 
Vibert  (white),  Wichuriana*  (trailing).— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


- - 

Renovating  Vine  Borders. 


In  soils  of  a  suitable  nature  and  the  cultural  treatment 
proper,  Vines  flourish  for  an  indefinite  period.  Artificial 
borders,  however,  are  mostly  provided  for  Vines  under  glass 
and  the  roots  confined  to  limited  areas.  In  not  a  few  caess 
the  soil  becomes  defective,  an  unfavourable  rooting  medium 
implying  unsuitable  nutrition,  and  the  results  in  crops  are 
unsatisfactory.  Where  such  is  the  case  thorough  renovation 
of  the  border  is  desirable.  In  many  instances,  however,  a 
partial  renewal  of  the  soil,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  will  secure 
active  feeders,  is  generally  attended  with  favourable  results. 

Where  Vines,  therefore,  are  not  in  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  soil  down  to 
the  roots  and  picking  it  from  amongst  them,  so  as  to  displace 
as  much  of  the  old  stuff  as  possible  with  fresh  compost,  and 
it  is  best  effected  whilst  the  leaves  are  upon  the  stems,  but 
not  before  they  have  performed  their  functions  to  the  extent 
of  perfecting  the  buds  and  wood.  In  case  the  border  is 
found  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  roots  few  and  deep,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  all  the  soil  and  renew  the  whole 


border,  commencing  with  the  drainage,  wdiich  should  be 
clear  and  9in  to  12in  deep,  with  a  3-in  layer  of  fine  material 
i  on  the  top,  old  mortar  rubbish  freed  from  pieces  of  wood 
answering  perfectly  There  must  be  a  3in  or  4in  drain  under 
the  drainage,  with  the  proper  fall  and  outlet  to  carry  off 
superfluous  water. 

The  soil  should  consist  of  the  top  2in  or  3in  of  a  pasture, 
where  the  staple  is  a  good  yellow  or  hazel  loam,  with  one- 
sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  one-twelfth  of  charred  refuse  or 
wood  ashes,  and  one  hundredth  of  crushed  bones,  all  well 
incorporated.  Two  depths  of  compost  is  ample,  allowing 
about  6in  more  for  settling,  and  the  roots  should  be  laid  on 
the  top  foot  in  layers  according  to  their  inclination,  en¬ 
couraging  those  from  near  the  collar  or  at  it  by  laying  them 
just  beneath  the  surface,  making  the  whole  compact,  and 
leaving  the  soil  moderately  dry. 

If  the  roots  are  inside  and  outside  one  part  may  be  done 
one  year  and  the  other  the  next  without  any  danger  of  loss 
of  crop.  Take  care  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible,  but 
cutting  off  broken  and  paring  bruised  ends  smooth,  and 
keep  them  as  much  as  practicable  from  the  drying  influences 
of  the  atmosphere  whilst  the  operation  is  in  progress.  If 
the  roots  are  long  and  bare  of  fibres  notch  them  at  about 
every  foot  or  18in  on  the  under  side  from  a  quarter  to  half 
through  with  the  transverse  cut  next  the  stem,  and  this  will 
induce  fibres  to  form  at  the  notches.  Afford  a  good  water¬ 
ing  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  then  sprinkle  on  each 
square  yard  and  point  or  scratch  in  4oz  of  some  approved 
fertiliser,  mulch  with  about  an  inch  of  short  manure,  and 
cover  outside  borders  with  a  few  inches  thickness  of  leaves 
with  a  little  litter  over  them. — G.  A. 

- - 

Retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  Crowns. 


At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  how  greatly  gardeners  and 
florists  appreciate  the  fine  spikes  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  which 
may  be  obtained  from  retarded  crowns,  for  choice  flowers  are 
usually  scarce  during  October  and  November.  At  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  King  Frost  has  spared  the  outdoor  flowers,  and  the  borders 
are  yet  gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
and  Helianthemums.  Under  glass,  many  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  are  already  in  full  beauty,  and  onward  till  Christmas  the 
popular  “  Autumn  Queen  ”  will  supply  hosts  of  flowers  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the  Roman 
Hyacinth  will,  however,  during  that  period  be  principally  relied 
upon  to  supply  sweet  choice  white  flowers.  Although  retarded 
crowns  of  the  former  may  be  brought  into  flower  quite  easily,  the 
amount  of  success  achieved  under  different  systems  varies  con¬ 
siderably.  Sometimes,  during  October,  when  the  weather  has 
been  bright  and  clear,  I  have  found  them  come  on  satisfactorily  if 
placed  under  a  hand-light,  and  kept  close  and  dark  for  a  time, 
in  a  comparatively  cool  house  which  is  heated  slightly  at  night. 

When,  however,  November  comes  round,  and  the  days  are 
damp  and  the  nights  cold,  I  find  by  far  the  better  results  are 
obtained  by  giving  the  crowns  bottom  heat.  If  kept  too  cool, 
the  flower-stalks  fail  to  lengthen  well,  and  as  progress  is  slow,  the 
bottom  bells  lose  their  freshness  before  the  terminal  ones  begin 
to  open.  I  have  at  various  times  attempted  to  grow  these  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  the  result  of  my  experiments  is  that  under 
the  following  conditions  they  succeed  splendidly : — -Place  the 
crowns  in  pots  or  boxes  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  employ  an  open 
compost  in  filling  them  in,  so  that  the  heat  will  pass  freely 
between  the  roots.  After  this  operation  is  performed,  place 
them  in  a  frame,  in  a  propagating  or  forcing  house,  where  there  is 
a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Water  thoroughly,  and  darken  the  frame 
until  the  spikes  of  flowers  begin  to  develop.  Then  admit  light 
and  air  by  degrees,  but  shade, from  sunshine.  Always  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  allow  the  soil  to  get  slightly  dry,  then 
water  copiously  with  warm  water. 

If  too  much  water  is  given,  or  rather  I  should  write  if  the 
soil  is  kept  too  vret  and  sticky,  some  of  the  flowers,  especially  the 
weaker  ones,  will  turn  yellow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
allov’ed  to  get  too  dry,  the  longer  bells  will  quickly  lose  their 
freshness.  When  the  treatment  is  suitable,  and  the  crowns 
good,  the  flower  stems  will  be  long,  and  the  bells  large  and  fresh 
looking.  Florists,  as  a  rule,  prefer  pale  yellow  to  deep  green 
leaves,  and  the  tint  can  easily  be  regulated  by  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  of  shading.  I  trust  this  note  may  be  helpful  to  some  who 
are  not  altogether  successful  in  their  treatment  of  retarded 
crowns.  If  such  watch  closely,  they  will  generally  be  able  to 
discover  the  exact  treatment  in  regard  to  heat  and  moisture, 
which  answers  the  best,  but  it  has  to  be  found  out  by  actual 
experience,  as  the  dividing  line  between  successful  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  practice  is  a  fine  one  indeed. — H.  D. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Testimonials. 


How  often  we  see  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  our  gardening 
papers  that  applicants  for  a  vacant  situation  must  enclose  copies  of 
testimonials  ;  yet  we  find  some  head  gardeners  who  decline  to  give 
their  young  men  written  character  testimonials  when  they  are  leaving, 
saying  when  asked  for  one,  “  Apply  to  me  any  time  you  want  help  and 
I  will  help  you.”  This  is  all  very  well,  but  does  a  young  man  always 
know  the  whereabouts  of  his  would-be  benefactor  ?  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  young  men  having  been  employed  as  journeymen 
in  gardens  for  two  years,  and  who  conducted  themselves  well,  having 
been  refused  a  written  testimonial  by  their  garden  chief  on  leaving. 
When  it  is  an  understood  thing  in  a  gardening  establishment  that  a 
man  who  conducts  himself  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  shall,  upon 
leaving,  receive  a  testimonial,  he  is  all  the  more  earnest  that  it  shall 
be  a  good  one.— Toot. 


The  Turnip  Flea  Beetle. 

I  do  not  ever  remember  seeing  so  many  of  these  insects  before. 
They  are  doing,  and  have  already  done,  great  damage  to  several 
Turnip  crops  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  In  one  instance 
the  leaves  were  literally  black  with  the  horrid  little  pest,  and 
even  after  a  very  heavy  rain  they  were  as  much  in  evidence  as 
ever.  Besides  the  Turnips,  the  Cabbage  section  is  troubled  quite 
as  much.  Many  bad  cases  I  have  heard  of.  Many  really  old 
hands  say,  “  That  never  before  have  they  seen  such  devastation 
among  plants  from  the  ‘  flea,’  ”  as  it  is  affectionately  called. 

I  cite  one  very  bad  case  I  heard  of.  Several  thousands 
of  plants,  i.e.,  Broccoli,  Kale;  and  Autumn  Cauliflower,  were  put 
out  after  a  nice  shower  of  rain,  and  everything  looked  promising 
for  their  well-being.  But  no ;  it  was  not  to  be,  for  the  next 
morning  after  planting  shoAved  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  Turnip 
flea.  The  amount  of  damage  in  a  very  short  time  proved  to  be 
so  great,  that  the  whole  plot  required  replanting.  Thousands  of 
fleas  made  their  appearance  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Another  plant  I  notice  is  much  relished  by  the  Turnip  flea, 
viz.,  the  garden  Nasturtium  (Tropseolum  majus).  Hundreds  of 
the  little  insects  may  be  seen  even  on  very  small  plants ;  they 
seem  to  attack  the  edges  of  the  leaves  more  than  any  other  part. 
I  don’t  think  the  insect  in  question  is  the  Phytophaga  nemorum 
of  entomologists ;  it  is  of  a  metallic  black  colour.  The  small 
white  butterfly  (Pieris  rapse)  is  more  numerous  than  ever,  and 
plants  are  beginning  to  feel  their  presence.  The  large  Pieris 
(Cabbage  butterfly)  is  not  a  quarter  so  numerous. — W.  H.  R., 
Kent. 

- — - 

Chrysanthemums  in  the  Garden. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  war.  Champions  of  the  Autumn 
Queen  have  girded  up  their  loins  ready  for  battle,  and  show 
blooms  and  new  varieties  will  claim  a  monopoly  of  attention  till 
the  season  is  over.  It  is  all  very  interesting  and  fascinating,  but 
I  question  whether  the  possibilities  of  the  popular  flower  have 
not  led  to  the  ignoring  of  its  usefulness  and  simple  beauty  in  too 
many  cases.  Fortunately  the  Chrysanthemum  is  a  cosmopolitan 
flower,  which  accounts  largely  for  its  immense  popularity,  and 
just  now  there  is  many  a  little  show  in  places  where  competition 
is  never  thought  of.  The  great  Japanese  flower,  or  the  faultless 
incurved,  have  charms  all  their  own  far  removed  from  those  of 
the  bunch  of  blossoms  that  come  as  they  please  on  the  semi- 
neglected  clump  in  the  garden. 

But  this  is  one  great  charm  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  It  will 
not  be  denied,  and  in  spite  of  inattention  it  comes  up  every  year, 
and  with  its  showy  coloui’s  brightens  the  dull  days  of  autumn,  if 
only  Jack  Frost  is  merciful.  As  I  write  our  village  is  far  from 
being  a  cheerless  place.  It  is  true  that  gardens  look  ragged  and 
untidy,  and  falling  leaves  hide  the  walks  and  cover  the  grass 
plots.  But  there  is  brightness  in  the  dying  leaves  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  on  the  walls,  and  little  front  gardens  by  the 
wayside  are  resplendent  under  the  influence  of  the  Autumn 
Queen.  The  cottagers  do  not  bestow  much  trouble  on  the 
Chrysanthemums.  They  were  planted  in  the  first  place  in  the 
form  of  old  stools  obtained  from  friendly  gardeners,  and  by 
means  of  bits  cut  from  the  clumps  and  cuttings  handed  round 
they  have  multiplied  in  numbers  till  the  same  varieties  are 
represented  in  the  fronts  of  numerous  cottages.  And  these  are 
not  of  an  up-to-date  character  altogether,  for  in  the  cottage 


garden  there  flourish  varieties  that  once  figured  in  the  cream  of 
collections,  but  have  had  to  give  way  to  modern  introductions. 
There  is  the  bright  pink  of  Margot,  the  rich  bronze  of  Source 
d’Or,  the  feathery  white  petals  of  Elaine,  and  many  another  sort, 
the  names  of  which  are  almost  forgotten  by  Chrysanthemum 
specialists. 

But  what’s  in  a  name?  The  cottagers  think  nothing  of  the 
titles,  but  they  like  the  flowers,  which  do  so  much  to  brighten 
the  days  when  autumn  is  quickly  passing  into  winter.  A  few 
flowers  adorn  the  side-board,  there  is  a  bunch  for  the  visitor  who 
chances  to  call,  and  perhaps  a  box  is  despatched  to  a  relative 
who  lives  in  town.  And  the  others  remain  as  long  as  they  will 
linger  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the  season  and  brighten  the  some¬ 
what  dull  aspect  of  the  garden.  While  gloating  over  victories 
at  the  show,  then,  and  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  the  chaste 
blooms  in  the  conservatory,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  presents  one  of  its  greatest  charms  when  growing  semi-wild 
and  blooming  naturally  and  profusely  in  the  flower  garden. — 
G.  H.  H. 

• - - 

A  Kindly  Tribute. 

1  write  to  express  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  reading  the 
Journal.  It  is  a  paper  for  gardeners,  farmers,  landowners,  and  all 
others  interested  in  gardening  or  farming,  as  it  deals  with  subjects 
in  which  such  classes  are  interested  in  a  more  comprehensive  way — 
on  a  broader  basis  than  horticultural  publications  which  cater  prin¬ 
cipally,  or  only,  for  the  amateur.  The  spirit  of  “  fraternity  ”  which 
pervades  its  pages  inspires  gardeners  to  regard  it  as  “  their  journal.” 
to  which  they  may  look  with  confidence  for  sound  information, 
sympathy,  and  at  times  a  true  touch  of  humour.  Most  readers  and 
writers  throughout  Britain — and  indeed  Greater  Britain  across  the 
seas — are  drawn  together  by  a  bond  of  common  interest,  from  which, 
as  the  years  roll  on,  hosts  of  enduring  friendships  are  formed,  and  the 
influence  of  gardening  is  vastly  extended.  A  journal  which  continues 
to  do  such  splendid  work  must  ever  occupy  a  high  position  in  the 
horticultural  world.  Go  forward  with  your  work  and  prosper,  dear 
old  paper,  which  first  aroused  in  me  a  deep  interest  in  Adam’s  art. 
Such  is  the  wish  of  an — Old  Reader. 


Natural  Curiosities. 

Mr.  Albert  Brown  writes  from  The  Bank,  Barking,  Essex,  to 
say  that  he  has  an  Apple  tree  in  his  garden  which  is  in  flower  for 
the  second  time  this  year.  Mr.  F.  Fletcher,  of  <  Fair  View 
Terrace,  Matlock  Bath,  sends  a  Primrose  which  he  has  picked  in 
his  garden.  Mr.  F.  Bridger,  gardener  to  Lord  de  L’Isle  and 
Dudley,  Penshurst  Castle,  exhibited  at  the  Penshurst  Flower 
Show  forty  Potatoes  weighing  over  lib  each.  Mr.  W.  Bright,  of 
Terling,  Witham,  Essex,  has  grown  1261b.  of  Royal  Sovereign 
Potatoes  from  71b  of  seed.  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  jun.,  of  The 
Warren,  Theydon  Bois,  Epping,  has  had  13£lb.  of  Potatoes  from 
one  root.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  Nutbourne,  Pulborough,  Sussex, 
has  a  single  Tomato  plant  bearing  seventy-eight  Tomatoes  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  6  to  10  inches  in  circumference.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Titley,  of  Ascot  House,  Upper  Tichborne  Street,  Leicester,  has 
cut  a  yellow  Pumpkin  weighing  87Ub.,  the  girth  being  5ft  6in ; 
and  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  staged  one  at  the  Drill  Hall  weigh¬ 
ing  1061b.  Many  readers  report  the  capture  of  specimens  of  the 
convolvulus  hawk  moth,  which  appears  to  be  unusually  plentiful 
this  year,  particularly  in  and  around  London. 


The  Amaranthus. 

No  herbaceous  border  should,  in  my  estimation,  be  without  a 
few  plants  of  this  genus ;  in  fact  the  border  without  them  is 
robbed  of  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  subjects  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  Two  species  of  genus  I  would  most  emphati¬ 
cally  bring  into  notice;  they  are  old  “stagers”  I  know,  but  in 
these  days  the  old  garden  plants  our  forefathers  delighted  in  are 
often  forgotten,  and  are  only  seen  in  places  where  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  still  under  one  of  those  genial  members  of  the  old  school. 

The  Love-lies-Bleeding  (Amaranthus  caudatus)  is  one  of  those 
plants  better  known  a  few  decades  ago  to  the  gardener  than  now, 
but  what  can  be  more  charming  in  a  mixed  border  than  this  plant 
with  its  pendulous  spikes  of  blood  red  flowers  ? 

It  is  very  often  because  these  many  charming  old-fashioned 
plants  are  so  easily  grown  that  they  fail  to  obtain  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  due  to  them.  The  Prince’s  Feather  (A.  hypochondriacus) 
with  its  purple  coloured  foliage,  and  strikingly  upright  spikes  of 
red  flowers,  makes  a  very  fine  contrast,  growing  in  close 
proximity  with  its  near  relative  the  forementioned.  Sown 
under  glass  in  March  and  planted  out,  their  requirements  are  few. 
But  if  the  protection  of  houses  is  not  to  be  had,  sow  the  seeds  a 
few  in  a  clump  and  thin  out,  in  the  open  border  in  April  or  early 
May ;  they  come  into  flower  a  little  later,  but  their  charms  are 
in  nowise  lost  for  that  reason. — H. 
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Cattleya  X  Iris  var.  aureo-marginata. 

This  variety  was  shown  before  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting,  held  on  October  15th. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  are  the  possessors, 
this  being  an  improvement  on  the  variety  for  which  they  received  an 
Award  of  Merit  on  September  24th.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bronzy  yellow  in  tint,  with  clear  yellow  margin ;  very  attractive 
indeed  they  are.  The  lip,  as  seen  in  Mr.  Shayler’s  drawing,  is  deeply 
coloured,  being  rich  crimson,  and  intensifies  to  a  deep  claret  crimson 
towards  the  centre.  The  owners  were  awarded  a  First  Class 
Certificate. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

During  the  summer  months  the  sphagnum  moss  upon  many  of  the 
block  plants,  such  as  Oneidiums  of  the  teretifolia  section.  Ionopsis, 
Sophronitis  cernua,  and 
similar  weakly  growing  sub¬ 
jects  is  apt  to  grow  very 
long,  and  hold  a  good  deal  of 
water  in  suspension.  As  the 
winter  comes  on  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  so  much  moisture 
about  the  roots  and  base  of 
the  bulbs  is  fraught  with 
danger,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
remove  a  little  of  it.  After 
removing  it  rather  more 
watchfulness  is  needed  for  a 
time,  as  the  plants  dry  up 
much  more  rapidly. 

The  foliage  has  now  fallen 
from  the  earliest  plants  of 
Dendrobium  aureum,  and  the 
roots  may  now  be  kept 
almost  perfectly  dry,  only 
moistening  them  a  little 
should  the  pseudo -bulbs 
show  any  sign  of  shrivelling. 

This  and  D.  nobile,  or  any  of 
the  hybrids  raised  by  cross¬ 
ing  them,  are  the  best  for 
forcing  into  flower  early. 

The  old  plan  of  turning  the 
plants  upside  down  when 
they  are  placed  in  heat  is  not 
a  bad  one,  but  they  must  be 
reversed  when  the  flower 
buds  show,  or  the  natural 
pose  of  the  blossoms  will  be 
spoilt.  In  any  case  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  roots 
absolutely  dry  for  a  time, 
else  more  growth  than  flowers 
will  result. 

That  fine  winter-flowering 
Orchid  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
requires  very  liberal  supplies 
of  moisture  now.  The  young 
roots  are  busy  in  the  new 
compost,  and  the  plant  has  the  double  strain  of  forming  both  flower 
spikes  and  new  pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  now,  if  ever,  that  a  little  stimulant 
in  the  way  of  liquid  manure  is  helpful,  that  from  well  clarified  soot 
water  being  as  good  as  any.  Avoid  getting  this  into  the  cup  formed 
by  the  growing  pseudo-bulbs,  as  it  causes  them  to  decay,  even  clear 
water  being  detrimental,  in  damp  weather  especially  ;  and  see  too  that 
the  roots  are  moist  before  giving  liquid  manure. 

The  night  temperature  now  must  be  judiciously  managed,  anything 
like  a  dry  hot  atmosphere  being  avoided.  Too  much  heat  will  excite 
the  plants  unduly,  while  a  cold  night  means  a  check,  from  which  they 
do  not  readily  recover.  Without  sticking  too  closely  to  stated  figures, 
the  minimum  reading  now  may  be  65  degrees  for  the  East  Indian 
house.  60  degrees  for  the  Cattleya  house,  55  degrees  for  the  cooler 
section.  As  the  winter  advances  and  cold  nights  occur  it  will  be 
found  safer  to  drop  a  little  below  this  than  to  press  the  fire  heat 
unduly,  and  whenever  the  pipes  are  made  hot  there  must  be  plenty  of 
water  to  soften  the  atmosphere. — H.  R.  R. 


Pergolas. 


Cattleya  x  Iris  var.  aureo-marginata  (Natural  Size). 


Kew  Orchids. 

Besides  some  very  fine  Cattleyas,  Oneidiums,  and  a  grand  specimen 
of  Vanda  ceerulea  now  in  flower  in  the  houses  at  Kew,  the  visitor  will 
also  find  quite  a  number  of  beautiful  and  interesting  species  of  lesser 
known  genera. 


Adaptations  of  the  pergola  appear  to  have  come  very  much  to  the 
fore  during  the  last  year  or  so  in  many  of  our  English  gardens,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  for  quite  four 
months  of  the  year  from  a  shady  bowery  walk,  with  rustic  seats 
built  at  intervals,  also  the  numerous  free-growing  hardy  climbing 
plants  at  our  disposal  for  rapidly  covering  this  form  of  structure,  it  is 
not  surprising  at  the  revival  of  a  somewhat  ancient  style  of  gardening. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  pergola  may  be  adapted  to  the 
beautifying  of  our  gardens,  though  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
most  ornamental  style  of  building  them  is  not  always  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  end,  for  given  liberal  treatment  the  creepers  will 
rapidly  grow,  thereby  hiding  any  defects  in  the  framework  of  the 
structure.  I  have  in  my  mind’s  eye  one  built  at  considerable  expense 
by  an  ornamental  carpenter,  all  Oak,  with  the  bark  stripped  off,  and 
finished  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  Certainly  if  it  were  the  beauty  of  the 
woodwork  that  was  to  be  admired,  all  would  be  well  and  good  ;  but  it 
presented  an  artificial  appearance  from  end  to  end.  This  should  not 
be  so.  The  aim  should  be  in  this,  as  in  most  other  features  of  a 
garden,  to  imitate  Nature  as  much  as  possible,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  features  of  the  grounds  which  it  is  to  adorn,  and  if 
possible  it  should  span  a  frequented  walk ;  if  an  open  one  so  much 

the  better,  leading  to  other 
charming  features. 

The  form  of  the  structure 
should  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  be  governed  by 
circumstances  and  individual 
taste.  I  have  seen  brick, 
and  also  stone  pillars  used 
to  support  the  timbers. 
These,  of  course,  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  but  masonry 
requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  judgment  ere  it 
can  be  introduced.  I  am 
more  in  favour  of  stout  Oak 
posts,  9  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  bark  left  on.  These 
.should  be  let  into  the  ground 
about  2  or  3  feet,  and  if 
dressed  with  tar  that  length 
it  will  conduce  to  their  last¬ 
ing  properties,  the  base  of 
each  post  being  let  into  a 
small  bed  of  concrete  to 
ensure  a  firm  hold.  Each 
must  be  connected  and  firmly 
secured  by  long  pieces  of 
similar  dimensions  running 
along  the  sides,  while  the 


top  may  be  formed  of  lighter 
pieces,  laid  across,  at  a 
distance  of  2  feet  apart.  The 
sides  may  be  either  left 
entirely  open,  or  a  few  pieces 
may  be  nailed  across  a  short 
distance  down  from  the  top, 
but  the  more  simply  built 
the  better.  As  regards  the 
height,  it  should  not  be  less 
than  10  feet,  for  the  effect 
of  creepers  entwining  and 
rambling  down  through  the 
top  and  over  the  sides  will 
greatly  enhance  the  whole 
appearance  in  time  to  come ;  therefore  sufficient  head  room  must  be 
allowed  to  allow  of  walking  underneath  without  discomfort. 

Fruit  pergolas  formed  of  iron  entirely  are  an  interesting  adjunct 
to  a  kitchen  or  fruit  garden,  especially  if  a  wide  walk  is  at  disposal. 
If  these  are  planted  with  suitable  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  on 
the  dwarfing  stocks,  a  pleasing  feature  is  secured  in  the  spring,  when 
the  blossom  are  open,  while  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the 
produce  from  the  trees  helps  to  keep  the  shelves  in  the  fruit  room 
occupied.  The  thought  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  where  a  suit¬ 
able  wall  is  not  at  disposal,  yet  where  there  is  a  warm  sheltered 
position,  why  such  a  pergola  built  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  should 
not  be  planted  with  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  choosing  suitable 
varieties  for  the  purpose.  Protection  from  spring  frosts,  and  also 
cold  winds,  could  easily  be  afforded  by  some  light  material,  such  as 
“  frigi  domo  ”  canvas. 


Of  the  numerous  hardy  climbers  suitable  for  rapidly  covering  a 
pergola,  I  may  mention  the  many  varieties  of  the  Clematis,  C.  Jack- 
manni  and  C.  J.  alba  being  very  free.  Then  we  have  Roses  in  variety 
too  numerous  to  detail,  though  among  the  climbing  kinds  I  must 
mention  Crimson  Rambler.  Vines,  the  Claret  Vine  especially,  afford 
a  beautiful  effect  when  trained  upon  the  upright  supports,  and  laden 
with  its  clusters  of  fruit,  and  others  will  be  named  in  a  succeeding 
note  -  -Geo.  Hagon. 
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OTICES 


Royal  Warrant. 

The  Royal  Warrant  of  seedsman  to  His  Majesty  the  King  has 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  John  K.  King,  seed  grower,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  and  Reading,  Berks.  Mr.  King’s  business  was  founded 
in  1793. 

Mangoes 

A  good  steady  increase  was  shown  in  Queensland  in  the  area 
rnder  this  delicious  fruit  for  the  past  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  area  for  1899  being  245  acres,  returning 
191,074  dozen,  which  increased  in  1900  to  411  acres,  yielding 
277,444  dozen.  Of  this  area  349  acres  were  productive,  whilst 
62  acres  were  non-productive,  not  having  yet  come  into  bearing. 
All  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  on  the  seaboard  seems  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  which  can  be  produced 
there  in  any  required  quantity,  but  the  drawback  seems  to  be  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  market.  It  is  quite  true  that 
much  of  the  fruit  grown  and  sent  to  market  is  from  trees  bearing 
inferior  Mangoes,  and  no  one  would  readily  acquire  a  taste  for 
this  fruit  if  only  the  fibrous  varieties,  with  strong,  unpleasant 
flavour,  were  presented  for  their  use.  But  there  are  Mangoes  of 
most  delicious  flavour,  and  free  from  fibre,  which  can  be  grown  as 
easily  as  the  worthless  kinds ;  and  if  these  are  properly  gathered 
and  packed  they  should  be  saleable  in  any  market.  The  total 
production  in  1900  was  277,444  dozen. 


Pavings  for  Streets. 

To  our  gardener  friends  and  others  with  country  leisure  might 
we  be  permitted  to  bring  to  notice  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
importance,  and  which  seems  to  be  occupying  considerable  con¬ 
sideration  from  Westminster  citizens?  The  question  is  that  of 
paving  for  streets,  and  as  our  readers  have  much  to  do  with 
pavings,  or  road-making  at  least,  the  subject  may  raise  sugges¬ 
tions.  A  writer  to  a  daily  paper  wishes  asphalte  in  place  of  wood 
paving.  He  says  :  “  It  is  smoother,  more  durable,  and  much  less 
dirty  and  dusty.  Perhaps  it  may  be  more  slippery,  but  there 
cannot  be  much  to  choose  between  them  on  this  score.  If  you 
look  along  any  of  our  great  wood-paved  thoroughfares  on  a  dry 
sunny  day,  you  see  what  looks  like  a  mist  stretching  from  end  to 
end,  but  a  mist  composed  of  the  filthiest  and  most  irritating  dust 
imaginable,  injurious  to  eyes,  lungs,  and  clothes,  and  damaging 
to  many  kinds  of  goods  exposed  in  shops.  With  asphalte,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  little  or  none  of  this,  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
contend  that  it  is  perfect.  The  truth  is,  we  want  a  new  pave¬ 
ment,  free  from  the  defects  of  asphalte  and  wood,  and  whoever 
can  invent  one  will  confer  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  public.” 
Asphalte  would  be  useless  in  warm  weather. 


Field  v.  Indoor  Mushrooms. 

Mushrooms,  i.e.,  field  Mushrooms,  are  plentiful  in  the  country, 
and  to  some  extent  they  are  a  drug  on  Covent  Garden  Market. 
They  can  be  bought  wholesale  at  a  sum  which  approximately 
figures  out  at  Hd.  to  2d.  per  pound  to  buyers  of  such  a  mass  of 
Mushrooms  as  constitutes  a  ton.  Retail,  they  can  be  sold  at  a 
profit  from  3d.  to  4d.  But  they  are  short-lived,  inferior  fungi, 
and  the  Bond  Street  fruiterer  will  have  none  of  them  “  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,”  Mr.  Edward  Monro,  of  Geo.  Monro  and 
Co.,  who  are  large  dealers  in  Mushrooms,  said  to  a  daily  paper’s 
representative,  “  that  Mushrooms  are  an  absolute  curse  to  Covent 
Garden.  How  is  that?  Well,  Mushrooms  come  to  us  from  all 
over  the  country.  From  Wales,  Cornwall,  Berkshire — anywhere. 
The  life  of  the  field  Mushroom,  after  it  is  picked,  is  about  twenty- 
four  hours.  After  that  it  has  to  be  consigned  to  the  Strand 
Board  of  Works  cart.  The  consequence  is  that  the  fungus  has  to 
be  sold  very  cheap.  A  high-class  fruiterer  will  not  touch  the 
field  Mushroom.  He  buys  Mushrooms  grown  in  Mushroom  beds, 
indoors — Mushrooms  which  last  two  or  three  days,  and  which 
retail  at  6d.  or  9d.  a  pound.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  field 
Mushrooms  goes  to  the  ordinary  consumer.  The  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Mushrooms  fit  for  consumption  upon  reaching  the 
Metropolis  go  to  the  ‘smasher’ — the  man  who  makes  ketchup.” 


Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 

Part  6  (price  7d.  net)  of  this  new  publication  is  issued.  A 
coloured  illustration  of  “  Some  High-class  Cannas  ”  adorns  the 
front  portion.  The  “  part  ”  embraces  from  Cortaderia  to  Deppca. 

Variorum. 

In  “Chambers’s  Journal”  for  September  28,  Mary  Georges 
contributes  an  appreciative  article  on  the  bulb  farm  of  Messrs. 
Hogg  and  Robertson.  *  *  A  Pumpkin  used  n  the  decoration 

of  Appledore  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  the  harvest  thanksgiving 
services  on  Sunday  measured  18in  in  diameter,  and  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  weigh  at  least  561b.  *  *  The  Metropolitan  Public 

Gardens  Association  (London)  have  decided  to  offer  to  plant  trees 
on  Brixton  Parade,  in  the  Dulwich  Road,  in  the  Highgate  Road, 
and  in  the  Norfolk  Square  churchyard. 

Pine  a  pp  es  from  A  stralia. 

The  area  of  gruond  under  Pine  Apples  in  Queensland  was  less 
for  1900  than  for  1899,  the  areas  being  939  acres,  yielding 
424,835  dozen  in  1900  against  994  acres,  yielding  401,692  dozen  in 
1899,  so  that  whilst  there  was  a  reduction  of  35  acres  thero 
was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  23,143  dozen.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  in  1900  was  403,710  dozen.  In  addition  to  yielding  in  large 
quantities  a  product  that  under  careful  cultivation  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  from  the  leaf  of  this  plant,  either  in 
its  wild  or  its  cultivated  state,  a  fibre  may  be  obtained  surpassing 
flax  for  strength,  fineness,  and  glossy  appearance.  Their 
relative  strengths  wTere  found  to  be  as  26  is  to  35  ;  it  is  also  founl 
to  possess  special  qualities  for  rope-making,  it  being  a  good  damp 
res  stant,  and  from  the  fineness  of  its  fibre  it  is  considered  by 
some  experts  that  it  would  offer  special  advantages  for  mixing 
with  cotton  or  wool.  As  the  plant  grows  so  freely  in  Southern 
Queensland  it  is  possible  that  a  little  investigation  might  lead  to 
its  further  utilisation  in  this  direction. 

Sh'rley  (Southampton)  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  at  the 
Pound  Street  Mission  Room,  Shirley,  on  Monday,  October  21, 
when  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  gave  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  on  “  Chemical  Manures  for  Kitchen  Gardens, " 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  it  was  a  wonder  to  him  that  gar¬ 
deners,  who  were  so  smart  in  most  things  that  concerned  their 
profession,  should  not  master  the  elementary  knowdedge  of 
manures,  which  would  be  so  useful  to  them,  and  could  be  learnt 
in  a  very  short  time.  Though  called  artificial,  the  chief  manures, 
nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  kainit,  were  all 
natural  productions.  Natural  nitrates,  for  example,  were  formed 
in  this  country.  If  it  was  a  hot  summer,  and  a  dry  winter,  they 
kept  in1  the  soil  till  the  spring  came,  and  as  a  consequence  every¬ 
thing  in  the  ensuing  season  seemed  to  do  well ;  but  if  we  had  a 
wet  winter,  these  valuable  nitrates  were  washed  away  into  the 
subsoil,  and  they  had  a  season  that  they  called  unkindly,  for 
nothing  did  well.  Nitrates  are  plentiful  in  Chili ;  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime  used  to  be  found  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  they 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  the  bones  or  excreta  of  animal  life. 
Kainit,  or  potash,  was  dug  out  at  a  depth  of  10ft  in  a  part  of 
Prussia  which  w’as  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  covered 
with  water,  which  had  evaporated,  and  these  salts  left  behind. 
Nitrogen  was  a  tissue  builder,  also  phosphoric  acid,  and  kainit 
was  used  to  balance  the  two.  A  good  dressing  for  bush  fruits 
is  101b  superphosphate  and  101b  kainit,  sown  broadcast  in  the 
autumn,  and  from  71b  to  101b  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  to  100 
square  yards.  For  the  kitchen  garden,  superphosphate,  141b, 
kainit,  101b,  with  half-load  farmyard  manure  dug  in,  in  the 
autumn,  and  101b  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  two  dressings  in  the  spring. 
For  a  lawn  manure,  “  basic  slag  ”  141b,  kainit  91b,  to  100  square 
yards  put  on  in  the  autumn,  and  2£lb  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  first 
week  in  March.  The  members  made  a  very  fine  exhibition  at 
this  meeting  with  fruit  and  flowers.  First  prize  for  dessert  and 
kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Hallett;  second,  Mr.  J.  Biggs.  First 
dessert  and  stewing  Pears,  Mr.  J.  Biggs;  second,  J.  Hallett. 
Mr.  F.  Snellgrove,  first-class  certificate  collection  of  fruit  and 
flowers ;  ditto,  Mr.  Thomsett.  Mr.  Wilcox,  certificate  for 
Michaelmas  Daisies.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  F.R.H.S.  (chairman), 
had  a  grand  display  of  cut  blooms,  which  were  vhc.  One  new 
member  was  made.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  chairman, 
and  exhibitors  closed  a  very  interesting  evening.- — J.  M. 
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Gardening  Ciian^as  in  Perth  District. 

Mr.  T.  Dobbin  from  Balhousie  Castle,  Perth,  to  Balthayock 
House,  Kin'fauns.  Mr.  J.  Low  from  Glencarse  House,  Glencarse, 
to  Balhousie  Castle.  Mr.  James  Lindsay  from  Balcraig,  New 
Scone,  to  Glendoick,  Kinfauns.  Mr.  William  Wilkie  from  Lign- 
wood,  New  Scone,  to  Balcraig.  Mr.  Mathewson  from  Inchyra 
House,  Glencarse,  to  Lignwood.  Mr.  T.  Peggie  to  Cleeve,  Cherry 
Bank,  Perth. — Adbyn. 

A  Sundriesman's  Catalogue. 

It  is  that  of  Mr.  C.  E.  West,  of  Roundhay.  There  is  a  some¬ 
what  humorous  explanative  within  brackets  after  the  name 
“  Roundhay  ”  on  the  front  page  of  this  catalogue,  and  consists 
of  the  words  “  sufficient  address in  italics.  The  humour,  or 
felicity,  that  it  calls  up,  lies  in  the  fact  of  the  business  eagerness 
of  Mr.  West  to  save  his  customers  every  possible'  item  of  trouble. 
How  simple !  C.  E.  West,  Roundhay.  And  with  interest  to 
entertain  us  outside  the  covers,  what  is  there  within  ?  Every¬ 
thing  of  a  mechanical  nature  that  is  necessary  to  be  got  for  the 
garden  is  listed,  and  a  long  rigmarole  is  printed,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  we  seriously  recommend  to  gardeners  and  others, 
in  which  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  asks  why  labour  facilitating 
inventions  and  artificial  aids  to  plant  culture  are  not  known  and 
adopted  by  those  whose  business  or  pleasure  it  is  to  grow  plants 
and  attend  to  gardens.  Amongst  some  of  the  appliances  offered 
we  may  mention  plant  and  flower  stands,  exhibition  boards, 
flower  holders,  syringes  of  all  sorts  and  watering  cans,  baskets, 
shears,  knives,  fumigators,  and  quite  an  array  of  things  that  are 
of  great  usefulness  and  necessity.  But  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
write  for  the  catalogue  to  the  maker  himself,  at  Roundhay. 

Devonshire  Gardeners 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association 
wras  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  24.  in  the  Guildhall.  Exeter 
Mr.  Chas.  Berry  (horticultural  instructor  under  the  Devon  County 
Council)  occupying  the  chair.  Among  others  present  were  Messrs. 
Andrew  Hope  (hon.  secretary),  W.  Mackay  (hon.  treasurer),  W. 
Andrews.  J.  Baker,  W.  R.  Baker,  W.  Charley,  G.  C.  Crabbe,  S. 
Radley.  G,  Rogers,  and  J.  Weeks.  The  Committee,  in  presenting 
their  annual  report,  reminded  the  members  that  the  association  had 
completed  ten  years  of  steady  progress  and  useful  work,  in  which  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  had  been  handled.  It  was  a  fair  assumption 
that  some  permanent  good  had  been  done  to  gardening  as 
a  profession,  and  to  the  followers  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  July 
an  enjoyable’and  profitable  excursion  was  undertaken  by  the  members 
to  Cardiff,  the  members  attending  the  extensive  flower  show  there  at 
the  invitation  of  their  Welsh  sister  association.  The  trip  was  under¬ 
taken  without  cost  to  the  association.  Last  spring  a  new  feature  was 
introduced  at  the  fortnightly  meetings  by  a  friendly  competition 
among  the  members  of  single  dishes  of  vegetables  or  specimens  of  any 
flowering  plant.  These  competitions  were  found  to  give  an  interest  to 
the  meetings,  and  the  committee  unanimously  recommended  them  to  be 
continued.  The  Association  was  still  in  a  financially  prosperous 
condition.  The  committee  thanked  the  president  (Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders) 
for  his  continued  interest  and  generous  help,  and  recorded  their 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  by  the  Mayor  in  continuing  to 
allow  the  use  of  the  committee  room  of  the  Guildhall  for  the  fort¬ 
nightly  meetings.  The  help  rendered  by  the  Press  was  also  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  the  report  concluded  by  stating  that  an  excellent  series  of 
papers  had  been  arranged  for  the  present  session,  and  tliatthefprospects 
of  the  association  appeared  to  be  as  bright  as  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
The  financial  statement  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £15  4s.  4d., 
exclusive  of  one  or  two  outstanding  accounts.  On  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  seconded]  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  report  and  accounts  were 
adopted.  Mr.  E.  A.  Sanders  was  unanimously  re-elected  president, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mackay,  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrews,  and  the 
following  vice-presidents  were  re-elected : — The  Mayor  and  Sheriff, 
Major  Tracey,  Messrs.  Imbert-Terry,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  G.  D.  Cann, 
C.  T.  K.  Roberts,  R.  G.  Abraham,  and  W.  B.  Heberden,^C.B.  The 
hon.  secretary  and  treasurer  were  unanimously  re-elected,  with  thanks 
for  their  past  services.  The  following  committee  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  W.  Andrews,  J.  Baker,  W.  R.  Baker,  W.  Charley,  E.  Cole, 
G.  C.  Crabbe,  C.  M.  Collingwood,  W.  Merritt,  C.  H.  Perkins,  S.  Radley, 
J.  Rogers,  and  J.  Weeks.  The  Secretary  mentioned  that  the  first 
lecture  of  the  session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of 
November.  Thanks  were  expressed  for  the  Mayor’s  kindness  in 
granting  the  use  of  the  room,  and  a  vote  of  thanks'to  the  chairman 
for  presiding  closed  the  meeting. 


Earl’s  Court  Exhibition. 

The  Jury  of  the  Military  Exhibition.  1901,  have  again  awarded 
Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  the  gold  medal 
and  diploma  for  their  decorations  of  the  extensive  gardens  there. 

Weather  in  Ireland. 

The  climatic  conditions  for  the  past  month  have  been  favour¬ 
able,  being  dry,  with  an  absence  of  frost.  Although  the  tendency 
was  to  dull  days,  rain  was  noteworthy  by  its  absence  ;  in  the 
preceding  months  the  rainfall  was  fairly  persistent.  Last  month 
the  variation  in  temperature  was  slight. — A.  O’N. 

Personal 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  George  Nichol¬ 
son,  late  curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens.  Kew,  last  evening  (Wednes¬ 
day),  in  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  a  goodly  number  of  the  most  notable 
horticulturists  attending.  The  meeting  was  of  a  private  nature.  It 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  gathering  resulted  in  a  decision  to  appeal 
for  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  to  which  we  feel  sure  all  gardeners 
would  be  only  too  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  subscribe. 

Reafforestation  of  Mountains. 

Referring  to  the  special  Milan  telegram  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  on  the  proposed  reafforestation 
of  certain  mountain  lands  in  North  Italy,  an  old  member 
of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society  writes :  No  country 
in  Europe  has  suffered  from  the  wanton  and  avaricious  destruc¬ 
tion  of  mountain  forests  as  Italy,  if  we  except  Spain,  and  the 
terrible  lesson  that  parts  of  Spain  experienced  in  the  autumn  of 
1893  does  not  appear  to  have  stimulated  practical  reform  such  as 
the  North  of  Italy  is  now  projecting,  and  which  France  and 
Germany,  especially  Germany,  have  been  sj^stematically  carrying 
out  for  many  years.  Many  years  ago  the  Montes  de  Toledo, 
which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Tagus  on  the  north  from  those 
of  the  Guadiana  on  the  south,  were  cleared  of  trees,  and  no 
reafforestation  work  was  undertaken.  In  the  autumn  of  1893, 
after  a  severe,  and  even  for  Spain  a  protracted  drought,  there 
was  an  unprecedented  fall  of  rain  in  those  high  regions  of  Castile. 
Petty  streamlets  became  raging  floods,  and  rivers  overflowed 
their  banks  for  many  miles.  Bridges  were  washed  away,  and 
thousands  of  cattle  perished.  No  such  visitation  could  have 
taken  place  had  the  mountain  slopes  not  been  cleared  of  timber. 
A  few  years  ago  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  spent  £99,300  in  mountain  “  reboisement  ” — that  is,  in 
planting  up  dangerous  mountain  sides  and  regulating  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents,  and  in  Germany  work  of  that  kind  is 
systematically  carried  out  at  much  annual  outlay.  No  doubt 
many  avalanches  have  their  origin  above  tree-growth,  but  the 
presence  of  large  masses  of  trees  on  the  lower  slopes  regulates  the 
flow  of  water  and  protects  the  villages  below.  Such  forests  also 
are  protective  against  violent  air  currents,  and  are  of  great 
hygienic  effect.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  in  the  way  of 
reafforesting  waste  land  has  been  done  in  Scotland  by  Mr.  Munro- 
Ferguson,  M.P.,  and  in  Ireland  by  Lord  Powerscourt  (returns,  on 
an  average,  10s.  per  acre),  but  the  work  is  sadly  neglected  by  most 
landowners,  and  wholly  by  our  Government. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswiok. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — • 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  week  of  dull  foggy  weather. 
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Fernwood,  near  Birmingham. 


Among  the  numerous  residential  domains  situate  within  at 
least  a  ten  miles  circuit  of  Birmingham,  Fernwood,  the  property 
of  Alfred  Antrobus,  Esq.,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  desirable.  It  is  located  in  the  pleasant  pastoral 
suburban  district  of  New  Oscott,  and  can  be  readily  reached  by  a 
five  miles  ride  from  Birmingham  on  the  Midland  Railway  by 
alighting  at  Chester  Road  station,  en  route  for  Sutton  Coldfield. 

This  compact,  wooded,  and  pastoral  estate  of  about  fifty 
acres  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Antrobus  chiefly  with  the  view  to 
build  a  residence,  and  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  landscape  garden¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  portion  selected  for  the  purposes  in  question 
was  what  may  be  termed  a  sandhill,  and  of  so  uninviting  a  cha¬ 
racter  that  a  less  courageous  speculator  than  the  purchaser  would 
have  seriously  hesitated  ere  resolving  to  attempt  “to  make  the 
desert  smile,”  and  more  than  one  long-resident  friendly  neigh¬ 
bour  hintingly  opined  that  the  astute  newcomer  was  “  gone  daft  ” 


The  drive  assumes  a  serpentine  direction,  thus  aiding  the  ascent 
of  the  hill  throughout,  the  gradations  being  three  in  number, 
and  are  insensibly  hidden  from  each  other. 

Rhododendrons,  Berberis  (Mahonia),  with  Male  and  Lady 
Ferns,  Polystichums,  &c.,  line  the  second  half  of  the  drive,  the 
summit  of  whose  banks  are  furnished  with  tall  old  Oak  trees, 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  Larch,  Scotch  Pines,  without  unduly  shading 
the  plants  beneath.  Section  number  three  is  still  more  diverse, 
the  banks  on  either  side  being  clothed  with  masses  of  luxuriant 
Ferns  growing  amongst  the  terraced  rockery,  in  association  with 
hosts  of  spring  flowering  bulbous  plants,  and  colonies  of  the 
pretty  Cashmerian  Primulas.  Varieties  of  Ivy,  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis,  and  other  suitable  climbers  are  trained  upon  the 
branches  and  trunks  of  some  of  the  trees. 

Arriving  at  the  end  of  the  carriage  drive,  the  visitor  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  handsome  residence,  the  representation  of  which 
does  not  do  justice  to  its  architectural  proportions,  inasmuch  as 
a  presentment  taken  from  the  spacious  lawn  would  have  afforded 
a  better  idea  of  its  handsome  fa9ade.  Besides  the  .  handsome 
Araucaria  seen  in'  the  illustration,  the  bushy  shrubs  in  front  of 


FERNWOOD,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  A.  ANTROBUS,  ESQ. 


in  entertaining  such  a  project,  and  this  was  further  emphasised 
when  cart-loads  of  pebbles  and  stones  were  spread  over  the  sandy 
surface  of  the  steeply  sloping  ground  with  the  view  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  and  keeping  it  cool  for  planting  punposes.  One  farm  rustic 
declared  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  stones  used  as 
“  muck  ”  before  ! 

One  of  the  most  important  and  greatest  of  the  undertakings 
was  the  formation  of  the  picturesque  and  unique  carriage  drive, 
upwards  of  300  yards  in  length,  which  necessitated  throughout 
the  major  portion  of  the  hill  a  deep  cutting  to  secure  an  easy 
approach.  The  origin  of  the  nomen Fernwood  ”  initiated  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  area  of  the  hillside,  bordering  closely  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  carriage  drive,  is  a  forest  of  apparently 
upwards  of  two  acres  of  tall  trees,  planted  about  130  years  ago, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  undergrowthed  with  Bracken 
Fern. 

In  reverting  to  the  carriage  drive,  and  commencing  at  the 
lodge  entrance,  the  visitor  is  confronted  by  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  tall  and  well  furnished  Cupressus,  fronted  at  intervals  with 
luxuriant  bushy  plants  of  that  hardy  Bamboo,  Arundinaria 
falcata,  which  lends  grace  to  the  formal  contour  of  the  Cypresses. 


the  vinery  and  greenhouse  are  dwarfed  Irish  Yews.  Here,  too, 
are  young  plants  of  the  beautiful  Forsythia  suspensa.  Attached 
at  the  back  portion1  of  the  residence  is  a  commodious  aviary,  de¬ 
voted  to  a  variety  of  feathered  songsters,  the  owner’s  ornitholo¬ 
gical  tastes,  while  another  aviary  is  situated  in  a  secluded  spot  in 
the  grounds,  and  is  apportioned  chiefly  for  the  largest  species  of 
songsters.  Fronting  the  house  is  a  spacious  and  beautifully  kept 
velvety  lawn. 

Mr.  Antrobus  preserves  the  lawn  intact  from  the  introduction 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  and  so  as  to  allow  of  an  unintercepted  view 
of  the  grand  fringe  of  coniferous  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  such 
as  those  here  illustrated.  The  beautiful  arboreal  scene  extends 
for  upwards  of  200  yards,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  lawn, 
and  at  its  greatest  width  the  lawn  is  about  90  yards  from  the 
carriage  ring.  Among  the  shrubs  there  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens  glauca,  see 
illustration  on  page  401),  about  16ft  high,  whilst  to  the  left  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  yellow  berried  variegated  Holly,  and  on  the 
right  a  golden  Cupressus,  backed  by  a  thriving  tree  of  the  Atlas 
Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica),  and  in  contiguity,  behind,  though  not 
shown  in  the  picture,  is  growing  the  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
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Smoke  Sumach  ('Rhus  cotinus)  recently  figured  in  the  Journal. 
So  varied  and  numerous  are  the  kinds  of  Conifers  and  other 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  forming  the  wide  belting  in  ques¬ 
tion,  that  a  detailed  description  would  furnish  an  article  alone  of 
their  respective  attributes.  A  notable  feature,  however,  is 
worthy  of  remark  ere  leaving  this  portion  of  the  grounds,  and 
that  is,  there  is  no  semblance  of  a  gravel  walk  intervening 
between  the  lawn  and  the  bordering  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  instead,  a  walk  is  conducted  in  a  tortuous  line  through 
the  collection  of  trees,  from  which  views  of  the  house  and  sur¬ 
roundings  are  here  and  there  obtained.  The  idea  is  well  worthy 
of  adoption  by  intending  planters.  Extensive  views  of  the 
country  around  is  obtained  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  house. 
In  close  proximity  to  the  drawing  room  side  of  the  house  are  two 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  Taxus  adpressa,  each  about  25 
yards  in  circumference,  and  about  9ft  high.  Close  by  there 
is  a  magnificent  high  and  wide  Holly  hedge,  which  separates  the 
grounds  from  another  field  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  it  ex¬ 
tends  for  about  150  yards  in  a  downhill  direction  lodgewards. 


The  Wood  with  Ferns. 

Leaving  the  foregoing  terraced  pleasaunce  by  a  short  winding 
path  through  a  shrubbery  of  Rhododendrons,  we  cross  the  drive, 
and  at  once  enter  into  what  was,  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  barren 
waste ;  but  it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Antrobus’  landscape  proclivities.  This  portion  of  the 
grounds,  or  semi-wild  garden,  is  separated  from  Chester  Road 
by  a  high  brick  wall  extending  to  a  distance  of  about  250  yards 
from  the  lodge  entrance,  and  parallel  with  it,  in  close  contiguity, 
there  is  a  closely  planted  row  of  tall  trees,  principally  Beech  and 
Birch  alternately.  This  forms  an  effective  screen  from  public 
view  of  the  grounds  inside.  This  row  of  trees  forms  half  of  the 
grass-walked  avenue  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  wall, 
the  counter  row  being  composed  of  such  trees  as  copper-coloured 
Beech,  Weeping  Birch,  and  tall  Austrian  Pines.  Tall  growing, 
hardy  Ferns  adorn  the  sides  of  the  walk,  while  Irish  Ivy  mantles 
the  walk.  Altogether,  this  long  and  shady  vista,  when  enveloped 
in  its  summer  garb,  presents  a  most  strikingly  grand  appearance, 
and  serves  as  a  prefiguration  of  undisclosed  other  sylvan  scenes. 


,  Cedrus  atlantica. 

Yellow  fruited  variegated  Holly.  Abies  pungens  glauea.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea. 

aiibokeAl  wealth  at  fern  wood. 


It  forms  an  efficient  barrier  to  the  east  winds,  and  shelter  to  the 
well-kept  gravel  walk  inside. 

One  considerable  portion  of  this  estate  is  assigned  to  the 
culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  comprising  quarters  that  are 
subtlely  bordered  with  ornamental  trees,  dwarf  hedges,  flowers, 
<fec.,  while  other  terraces  are  devoted  to  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  plateaus,  so  to  speak,  being  variously  divided  by  grass  or  gravel 
walks.  Swamp  Oaks,  Japanese  Acers,  Ghent  Azaleas,  dwarf  Coni¬ 
fers,  and  a  host  of  other  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  mention,  afford  a  continuous  feast  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor. 
The  too  little  known  Spindle  .Tree  (Euonymus  europseus  lati- 
folius),  with  its  beauteous  crimson  carpels,  in  long,  pendant, 
axillary  clusters,  and  purple-tinted,  dark  green  leaves,  does 
splendidly  at  Fern  wood.  Two  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Dovas- 
ton  Yew  (Taxus  Dovastonii)  are  here  also  to  be  seen,  while  at 
the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  garden  is  a  long  line  of  Welling- 
tonia  trees  bordering  a  walk,  and  their  tall  boles  are  kept  branch¬ 
less  in  imitation  of  Scotch  Pine  trees,  and  so  as  to  afford  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  row  of  elegant  specimens  of  Pinus  excelsa  behind 
them.  Many  of  the  Conifers  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  were 
introduced  here  in  a  small  state  from  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
Antrobus’  intimate  old  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Hands- 
worth,  Sheffield,  as  also  from  other  sources. 


Intervening  between  the  foregoing  and  the  lower  side  of  the  forest- 
wooded  hill  above  is  a  broad  dell-like  space  of  ground,  which  has 
been  planted  with  a  large  variety  of  ornamental  flowering  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees. 

Love  Of  the  Songsters. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  artificial  aviaries,  but  in  the 
“  wilds,”  by  the  fringes  of  this  avenue,  is  Nature’s  abode  for  the 
feathered  denizens  of  the  field  and  the  forest,  and  to  invite  their 
welcome  presence  numerous  artificial  nests  have  been  fixed  high 
on  the  trees.  The  dense  tree  tops  afford  a  roosting  resort  for 
hundreds  of  appreciative  songsters,  and  others  of  the  genus  Avis, 
during  their  nocturnal  rest.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  in 
the  daily  life  of  their  loving  caretaker  is  in  early  morning  to 
stroll  through  the  intricate  paths  of  the  grove,  or  recline  upon  a 
favourite  rustic  seat  enjoying  his  daily  solitary  briar  pipeful  of 
the  “  fragrant  weed,”  whilst  listening  to  their  familiar  chatter, 
or  in  the  eventide  to  watch  their  arrival  to  the  wooded  sanctuary. 
Much  more  could  be  descanted  .upon  Fernwood  besides  what  I 
have  already  written ;  but  to  furnish  an  adequate  description  or 
picture  of  the  estate  would  require  the  brush  and  palette  of  a 
Claude,  a  Gainsborough,  or  the  pen  of  a  Ruskin. — William 
Gardiner. 
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Rhus  Toxicodendron. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  this  American  plant,  known  as  the 
Poison  Sumach,  was  painfully  demonstrated  recently,  when 
A.  Antrobus,  Esq.,  Fernwood,  New  Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  was 
making  some  cuttings  for  propagation  of  the  plant.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  several  hours  had  elapsed  that  any  ill  effects  were 
experienced,  v  hen  his  hands,  face,  and  other  parts  of  his  body 
began  to  itch  intensely,  and  his  face  and  eyelids  were  much 
swollen.  Medical  treatment  was  resorted  to,  and  after  several 
days’  confinement  indoors,  the  swelling  and  pain  subsided.  On 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  one  of  the  employes,  the  latter 
remarked  that  he  also  once  suffered  considerably  from  contact 
with  the  same  plant,  and  had  ever  since  studiously  avoided  it. 
The  symptoms,  however,  were  comparatively  slight,  so  that  it 
was  not  mentioned  at  the  time.  It  is  sa  d  that  some  persons  may 
handle  the  plant  with  impunity.  A  parallel  is  also  found  in 
Primula  obconica.  Rhus  venenata,  the  Poison  Elder,  is  said  to 
be  equally  poisonous  as  its  compeer. — G. 


Raising  Maple  Seedlings. 

Excepting  the  silver  and  the  red  Maple,  which  ripen  their 
seeds  in  May,  most  all  other  sorts  ripen  theirs  in  October,  and 
those  desiring  to  raise  seedlings  should  see  to  securing  seeds  as 
soon  as  ripe.  Maple  seeds  require-  to  be  sown  in  autumn,  or 
before  the  ground  freezes  to  prevent  the  work.  Unlike  many 
other  seeds,  they  will  not  keep  in  good  condition  in  a  dry  state 
very  long,  and  it  is  useless  to  so  keep  them  and  sow  in  spring,  as 
they  will  not  grow.  But  it  is  quite  practicable  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition  till  spring  if  mixed  with  slightly  damp  soil  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place  over  winter.  The  seeds  should  be  thoroughly 
ripe  before  gathering.  With  us,  says  the  “  Florists’  Exchange,” 
the  close  of  September  sees  them  ripe,  when  they  may  either  be 
gathered  or  swept  up  as  they  fall.  Nurserymen  usually  spread 
the  seeds  on  the  floor  of  a  shed  for  a  week  or  two  after  gathering 
and  before  sowing.  Whether  necessary  or  not,  we  cannot  say, 
but  it  is,  it  seems,  common  practice  to  “  let  them  dry  a  bit  ” ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  treated  in  this  way,  and  sown  before  winter 
comes,  they  do  very  well. 

Purple-leaved  Beech. 

Writing  to  the  “Florist’s  Exchange,”  Mr.  Joseph  Meehan 
states  that  on  many  of  the  older  estates  in  America  the  purple 
Beech  trees  are  amongst  the  grandest  features  of  the  country. 
The  old-style  purple,  or  blood-leaved  Beech,  makes  but  few 
branches  when  young,  and  the  nursery  customer  looking  for  a 
nice  formed  specimen  rarely  finds  it  in  one  of  natural  growth  of 
a  height  of  6ft  to  8ft.  But  few  branches  are  made  at  that 
period  of  growth.  Later  on,  as  age  increases,  the  tree  develops 
a  beautiful  shape,  to  the  surprise  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
noticing  it.  A  little  pruning  when  the  trees  are  small  is  a  great 
help  to  them.  There  is  another  class  of  purple  Beech  of  a 
different  style  of  growth — the  seedling  class.  Seeds  of  the 
purple  Beech  when  sown  give  seedlings  usually  of  dark  purple 
colour,  but  of  varying  shades  of  purple.  Some  may  be  as  dark  as 
the  noted  Rivers’  Purple,  others  not  so  dark,  and  occasionally 
one  almost  green.  By  sorting  them,  planting  separately  the 
lighter  colours,  nurserymen  are  able  to  offer  these  seedlings  of  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  dark  purple  colour.  In  nursery  classifica¬ 
tion  seedlings  are  called  Copper  Beech,  and  those  grafted  from 
the  Rivers’  variety,  Purple  Beech,  though  to  the  average 
customer  the  names  are  synonymous.  A  rather  curious  feature 
of  the  seedling  Copper  Beech  is  that  it  grows  bushy  and  symmetri¬ 
cal  from  the  start,  without  the  pruning  to  accomplish  this  which 
the  purple  requires.  Early  autumn  is  a  capital  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  Beeches.  Carefully  done,  with  some  accompanying 
pruning,  they  are  not  hard  to  move.  Perhaps  an  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Fern-leaved  Beech,  which 
requires  very  hard  pruning  to  have  success  with  it. 


Crataegus  pyracantha. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  flowers  only  wait  for  the- 
first  sharp  frost  to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  the  leaves  are  bright 
with  a  hundred  autumn  tints,  the  brilliancy  of  the  evergreen 
Thorn  is  strikingly  effective.  All  the  summer  its  dull,  green- 
leaves  have  been  almost  unnoticed,  and  its  insignificant  flo.vers. 
have  called  for  no  comment.  But  now  all  is  different,  and  the 
dull  days  are  brightened  by  the  clusters  of  showy  berries  on  the 
wall.  Yesterday  I  passed  a  residence  the  whole  front  of  which  is. 
covered  with  Crataegus  pyracantha.  On  every  twig  and  spur  wa 
a  bunch  of  brilliancy  in  the  shape  of  scarlet  berries,  the  effect  of 
which  calls  for  comment  from  every  passer-by.  As  this  is  the 
season  of  planting,  it  is  not  unseemly  to  say  a  word  for  this  old 
favourite,  and  when  selecting  climbers  for  the  wall  that  flower 
in  the  summer,  one  that  will  be  admired  when  all  the  former  are 
over  should  not  be  forgotten. — H. 

Lacquer  Work. 

This  work  is  not  only  very  pretty  but  easily  done,  though  it 
requires  care  and  patience  in  its  execution.  A  little  practice  will 
suffice,  and  then  one  can  make  boxes  which  will  be  very  acceptable 
as  presents  to  the  friends  who  like  autumn  leaves.  After  select¬ 
ing  those  with  the  brightest  reds  and  yellows,  the  leaves  must  be 
laid  face  down  upon  a  blotter,  and  their  veins  and  projecting 
stalks  scraped  away  with  a  thin,  sharp  knife.  They  must  then 
be  placed  between  two  blotting  papers  to  dry,  and  left  for  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  ready  for  use.  Now, 
one  may  turn  their  attention  to  the  box,  tray,  screen  or  table 
one  intends  decorating,  giving  it  a  coat  of  black,  made  of  lamp¬ 
black  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  applied  with  a  flat 
brush.  When  the  black  is  entirely  dry,  which  will  be  soon,  if 
plenty  of  turpentine  is  used,  a  coat  of  varnish  is  applied.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  the  black  is  wholly  dry,  the  varnish  will  mix  with  the 
paint.  Before  the  varnish  is  quite  dry  the  leaves  must  !  e 
arranged  in  groups  or  wreaths,  first  dampening  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  to  swell  them  to  their  natural  size.  When  the 
entire  design  is  quite  finished  (directs  the  “Fruit  World”),  the 
whole  is  varnished  twice  with  the  purest  transparent  varnish. 
The  second  coat  follows  as  soon  as  the  first  is  perfectly  dry.  A 
dainty  line  of  gold  leaf  introduced  around  the  edges  or  elsewhere 
adds  to  the  fine  effect. 

Preparation  of  Grape  Juice. 

Each  year,  as  the  Grape  season  approaches,  we  are  asked 
(writes  a  correspondent  to  “  Green’s  Fruit  Grower,”  America), 
how  to  put  up  Grape  juice  for  family  use.  In  proceeding,  use 
only  clean,  well-ripened  Grapes.  I  prefer  to  express  the  juice 
in  an  ordinary  hand  cider  mill  (same  as  making  cider)  by  grinding 
the  Grapes.  The  advantage  is  you  get  the  juice  at  once,  and 
that  which  is  expressed  by  grinding  is  clear  and  retains  so  little 
foreign  matter  or  pomace.  It  may  be,  by  careful  straining  through 
double  thickness  light  flannel,  be  immediately  bottled,  while  that 
obtained  from  pressing  the  skins,  pulp,  seeds,  &c.,  will  require, 
besides  straining,  a  little  time  to  precipitate  a  sediment  result¬ 
ing  from  pressing.  I  sometimes  filter  through  a  few  inches  of 
clean  washed  river  or  creek  sand.  The  sooner,  however,  it  can 
be  bottled  and  corked  the  less  fermentation  and  the  more  of  the 
peculiar  Grape  aroma  may  be  retained.  Whereas,  if  the  Grapes 
are  crushed  in  a  tub  or  barrel  I  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
express  the  juice  until  fermentation  dissolves  the  pulp,  thereby 
losing  much  of  the  Grape  flavour,  but  the  fermentation  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  keeping  qualities,  as  I  sometimes, for  variety,  let  some 
ferment  to  a  certain  flavour,  when  I  heat  and  seal  it  with  the 
assurance  that  when  opened  in  the  months  or  years  following  the 
same  flavour  will  prevail.  I  use  the  ordinary  wine  and  beer 
bottles — carefully  wash  and  drain  them,  fill  to  within  about  three 
inches  of  the  top ;  set  in  ordinary  wash  boiler  on  the  stove  ; 
put  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  bottom  or  fit  a  turn  board  over  the 
bottom  to  prevent  the  bottom  of  bottles  overheating  to  break  or 
give  the  juice  a  cooked  flavour  ;  fill  the  boiler  with  bottles  as  close 
as  they  will  stand  without  crowding,  and  fill  the  boiler  with  cold 
water  within  about  4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  bottles.  Lay  on 
the  lid  and  start  the  fire.  Bring  the  water  slowly  to  a  distinct 
simmer,  but  in  no  instance  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil,  as  this,  too, 
will  cook  the  juice.  Have  your  corks  steaming.  I  use  a  one- 
quart  fruit  can  ;  fill  half  full  of  water  and  put  in  the  corks,  lay  on 
the  cap,  set  along  the  boiler  to  heat  and  steam  while  bottles  are 
heating. 
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[Coming  Chrysanthemum  Shows 

The  following  fixtures  are  advertised  :  — 


Battersea,  Nov.  1st. 
Birmingham,  Nov.  12th. 
Bournemouth,  Nov.  13th 
Branford,  Nov.  15th. 

Brighton.  Nov.  12th 
C  irdiff,  Nov.  5th. 

Ber!  y,  Nov.  B ' , 

ICccles  (Manchester),  Nov.  6th 
Evesham.  Nov.  tith. 

Hanley,  Nov.  6th. 

Hull.  Nov.  13th. 

Kent  County.  Nov.  1st. 


Leeds  Paxton,  Nov.  12th 
National  Chrys.,  Nov.  5th. 
Parkstone  (Dorset),  Nov.  7th. 
Scottish  Horticultural,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Nov.  15  th 
Southampton,  Nov.  5th. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  Nov.  7th 
West  of  England  (Plymouth), 
Nov.  5tli. 

Windsor,  Nov.  8th. 

York,  Nov.  13th 


General  Cultural  Remarks. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum  Soc  ety, 
Mr.  Percy  Waterer  read  the  following  paper  on  “  Chrysanthemum 
Propagation  and  Cultivation  ”  : — 

The  lecturer,  beginning  with  the  preparation  of  the  old  plants 
for  cuttings,  advised  the  retention  of  only  six  suckers  to  a  plant 
and  the  leaving  some  foliage  on  sorts  shy  in  sucker-making.  He 
did  not  believe  it  necessary  to  take  cuttings  on  a  stated  date,  or 
That  side  shoots  wTere  so  bad  as  was  often  thought.  With  regard 
to  the  number  grown,  seventy  he  thought  enough  for  a  house  20ft 
by  8ft,  and  as  to  varieties,  disappointment  often  followed  from  a 
large  investment  in  new  sorts.  Cuttings  should  be  about  3in 
long,  hard  and  short  jointed,  and  should  generally  be  inserted 
during  December,  but  sorts  like  Mrs.  H.  Weekes  and  Florence 
Molyneux  are  better  struck  later,  and  the  break  bud  selected. 
Use  a  thumb  pot  for  each  cutting,  label,  and  place  on  a  bottom 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  ashes  in  small  frames,  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame.  The  soil  should  be  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
with  sharp  sand  to  keep  open  and  silver  sand  n  hole  for  cutting. 
The  plants  should  be  slightly  syringed,  and  the  glass  occasionally 
wiped,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  glass  may  be  gradually 
removed. 

In  potting  frequent  shifts  are  inadvisable.  When  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  they  should  be  potted  on.  Thumbs  to  large  60, 
then  32,  and  finally  16  or  12,  or  for  the  strongest,  into  72,  then 
48,  24,  and  lastly  12  or  8.  More  shifts  are  harmful  and 
unnecessary. 

The  most  forward  plants  should  be  ready  for  first  shift,  about 
the  middle  of  February,  in  soil  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  ona 
part  each  leaf  mould,  rotten  manure  and  sand,  and  a  little  wood 
ash  and  dusting  of  bonemeal.  Pot  firmly,  and  at  first  little 
water  is  required,  but  plants  may  be  lightly  sprinkled  overhead. 
Notes  taken  during  a  number  of  seasons  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  importance  of  pinching  and  taking  buds  at  specified 
dates  is  over-estimated,  the  season  causing  such  variations  in 
the  plants.  The  best  practice  is  to  grow  only  those  sorts  which 
experience  proves  throw  the  best  buds  naturally  at  the  period 
required.  Decorative  varieties  should  be  pinched  when  6in  or 
8in  high,  and  the  shoots  when  5in  to  7in  long,  the  centre  branches 
tied  to  a  stake  and  the  outer  branches  to  the  inner  ones.  By  the 
end  of  March  the  most  forward  plants  will  be  ready  for  second 
shift.  Soil,  four  parts  stiff  loam,  two  of  leaf  mould,  one  each  of 
good  rotten  manure  and  sharp  sand,  a  dusting  of  wood  ashes, 
bone  flour,  and  superphosphates.  A  little  charcoal  and  broken 
oyster  shells  may  be  added.  Pot  more  firmly,  plants  require 
staking,  and  should  be  stood  in  an  ordinary  frame.  After  a  few 
days  give  plenty  of  air,  and  keep  fly  down  with  tobacco  powder. 
As  the  plants  grow,  frames  may  be  raised  with  bricks,  and  in 
favourable  weather  the  lights  removed.  During  April,  syringing 
with  quassia  or  an  insecticide  will  keep  off  the  fly  of  the  celery 
maggot. 

Final  Potting  nd  First  Break. 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  June  1  final  potting  should 
be  done.  Potting  soil  :  five  parts  of  stiff  fibrous  loam,  one-and-a 
half  leaf  mould,  one  dry  stable  droppings,  one  each  sand,  old 
mortar  and  wood,  one-haif  part  pigeon  manure,  a  few  quarter-inch 
bones,  and  a  dusting  of  bonemeal,  should  be  prepared  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance.  A  piece  of  perforated  zinc  2in  square 
should  be  put  in  bottom  of  pot  to  exclude  worms,  then  a  flat 
oyster  shell,  followed  by  lin  or  2in  of  crocks  or  broken  bones. 
Pot  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  get  as  much  soil  as  you  can  under 
the  ball  of  the  roots.  Shelter  pots  from  heavy  rains  if  possible, 
and  later  place  in  summer  quarters  where  possible  2ft  from 


centre  to  centre  and  rows  4ft  or  more  apart.  Place  four 
or  five  oyster  shells  on  top  of  soil  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  put  in  final  stakes.  When  the  plants  break,  leave 
four  shoots  first,  later  removing  the  weakest.  Syringe  over¬ 
head  whenever  favourable.  Remove  shoots  and  suckers.  Dust 
with  tobacco  powder,  and  trap  earwigs  with  hogweed.  Wien 
plants  are  thoroughly  rooted,  feed  with  weak  cow  manure,  fol¬ 
low,  ng  with  horse  and  sheep,  with  intervals  of  soot  water,  g  ving 
it  clear  about  the  colour  of  pale  sherry.  One  of  the  best  manures 
for  hort  cultural  purposes  is  sun-dried  blood,  if  obtainable,  but 
vitriolised  blood,  fresh,  is  dangerous,  and  should  be  kept  at  least 
twelve  months  before  using.  During  August  top-dress  with 
fowl  or  pigeon  manure  a  year  old,  or  Peruvian  guano,  mixed 
with  eight  times  quantity  of  fine  loam,  covering  old  soil  £in 
deep.  Repeat  this  before  housing.  Remember  that  the  foliage 
denotes  the  state  of  health  of  the  plant,  and  if  sickly  looking  give 
soot.  Water  thoroughly,  and  only  when  required.  Tapping 
with  the  knuckles  will  indicate  the  state  of  soil.  Heavy  mists 
during  August  often  favour  the  spread  of  “  rust.”  The  Wye 
mixture,  applied  with  a  fine  syringe,  is  a  good  preventive. 
Bought  cuttings  may  be  dipped  in  same  mixture,  and  an 
occasional  spraying  given  to  plants  during  season.  Mildew  may 
be  kept  down  with  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  leaves,  especially 
the  under  sides.  A  green  insect  the  size  of  house  fly  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  should  be  caught. 

Crown  Buds. 

Crown  buds,  taken  about  first  week  in  August,  and  second 
crown,  or  terminals,  about  third  week  in  August,  usually  give 
best  results.  Other  growths  should  be  rubbed  out  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  bundle.  Early  in  September  the  houses  should 
be  cleaned  out,  painted,  walls  limewashed,  and  pipes  sulphured, 
and  any  blooms  showing  colour  may  be  housed,  and  the  remainder 
on  any  sign  of  frost.  Give  all  the  air  possible,  lumps  of  fresh 
lime  will  absorb  moisture.  If  favourable  weather,  syringe  the 
foliage  a  little.  Spread  out  plants  as  much  as  possible  for  first 
ten  days,  remove  buds  developing  large  round  ones,  and  support 
any  weak  buds  with  split  bamboos.  Some  of  incurved  varieties 
are  improved  by  allowing  heads  to  hang  down.  When  plants 
have  been  housed  a  month,  too  luxuriant  foliage  may  be  thinned. 
If  plants  are  backward  a  week  before  a  show,  a  watering  of 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  ^oz.  to  a  gallon,  will  be  beneficial. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  number  of  questions  referring 
to  some  of  the  knotty  points  in  cultivation  were  dealt  with  in  a 
manner  that  the  vast  experience  of  the  lecturer  made  doubly 
valuable,  and  a  very  interesting  evening  was  concluded  by  the 
usual,  but  in  this  case  certainly  most  well  deserved  and  hearty, 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

New  Varieties  at  Chelsea. 

The  Chrysanthemums  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea 
are  resplendent  at  the  present  date.  Amongst  the  novelties 
offered  last  year  for  the  first  time,  we  noticed  something  like  a 
score  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  collection.  Some  of  these  are  slightly 
superior  to  varieties  of  the  past,  but,  honestly  speaking,  there  is 
mighty  little  to  choose  between  the  most  up-to-date  and  the 
best  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Certainly  we  recognise  the  fact 
that  for  the  continuation  of  prosperous  trade  among  the  growers 
who  specialise  the  flower,  it  is  necessary  that  a  yearly  stock  of 
“  novelties  ”  be  distributed,  and  this  also  ensures  the  continuance 
of  interest  in  the  culture  of  this,  the  “  Golden  Flower  ”  of  the 
Greeks.  WTe  want  more  varieties  of  the  Florence  Molyneux  or 
Miss  Alice  Byron  type,  whose  flowers  are  so  grandly  massive, 
yet  withal  so  charmingly  beautiful,  that  they  command  admira¬ 
tion.  Only  the  best  should  be  honoured,  and  once  recognised, 
why  not  try  to  improve  upon  them,  and  send  out  the  improved 
forms  backed  with  the  prestige  that  may  already  have  been 
gained  ? 

Mr.  Weeks,  the  grower  of  these  plants  at  Chelsea,  is  in  no 
way  conceited  with  his  representatives  this  season.  The  plants 
are  robust,  stout,  healthy,  and  perfectly  clean,  but  the  buds  are 
not  opening  to  his  satisfaction.  In  another  year  but  one,  he 
will  have  the  freedom  and  more  genial  influences  of  the  Feltham 
zephyrs  to  aid  him,  and  under  such  conditions  we  generally 
expect  finer  results. 

The  lovely  Lily  Mountford,  with  creamy  centre  and  pink 
shading  over  the  lower  petals,  stands  out  well ;  we  find  it  kindly 
spoken  of  wherever  we  go.  Lord  Roberts  is  a  rich  crimson 
Japanese  variety,  with  golden  reverse  ;  no  one  could  choose  a  finer 
variety  of  its  type.  Ernest  Bettsworth,  named  in  honour  of  a 
C.I.Y.  who  went  forth  for  his  country  and  came  back  unharmed, 
furnishes  a  bright  and  attractive  rose  purple  flower, 
General  French  is  the  title  of  a  yellow  representative  with  beauti¬ 
fully  full  flower-heads  and  finely  sinuous  petals,  the  lower  ones  of 
which  droop  slightly.  This  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  most 
meritorious  of  last  year’s  introductions.  Kimberley  may  be 
recalled,  too,  from  the  notice  given  to  it  on  its  debfit.  In  depth 
of  yellow  it  equals  Soleil  d’Octobre.  Earl  of  Arran  furnishes 
another  yellow  Japanese,  but  which  we  will  pass  over.  Hooper 
Pearson  is  two  years  known.  It  was  expected  to  cause  universal 
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sensation  when  first  we  saw  it,  but  as  a  variety  it  is  so  difficult 
to  produce  in  perfection  that  very  few  typical  blooms  have  ever 
been  shown.  As  a  purely  decorative  Chrysanthemum,  however, 
we  recommend  it  with  the  greatest  earnestness. 

Mr.  George  Mileham  will  assuredly  be  staged  at  most  of  the 
leading  shows;  it  is  one  to  be  watched.  There  is  also  W.  It. 
Church,  deep  glowing  crimson  above,  bronzy  reverse  to  the 
petals,  and  charmingly  upturned  tips,  pointed-over  with  a  golden 
hue.  Reverend  Douglas  is  one  of  the  most  easily  grown,  produc¬ 
ing  its  soft  creamy  yellows  with  but  little  coaxing.  Mrs.  Fripp, 
Mrs.  R.  Darby  (a  good  sort),  and  Mrs.  Greenfield,  the  latter  an 
improvement  on  Phoebus,  are  each  specially  worthy  of  being 
noticed.  Dolly  Clyde  patterns  after  the  Mrs.  Weeks  type, 
having  broad,  snowy  white  petals.  Matthew  Smith  and  Mr.  J. 
Thorneycroft,  both  chestnut,  or  russety-crimson  in  colour,  are 
very  similar.  Where  one  is,  the  other  could  be  done  without, 
though  both  are  excellent  varieties.  The  foregoing  comprise  the 
elite  of  the  newer  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  at  Chelsea. 
Madame  E.  Rogers,  the  green  variety,  still  figures  prominently. 
The  only  new  incurved  representative  worthy  of  being  recom¬ 
mended  is  “The  Colonel,”  a  rich  crimson-chestnut  coloured 
flower,  with  bronzy  reverse. 

And  now  we  will  conclude  with  the  names  of  the  varieties 
grown  most  liberally  for  cut  flower  purposes  as  opposed  to  those 
for  exhibitions.  These  include  Ryecroft  Crimson,  Souvenir 
d’une  Petite  Amie,  Yiviand  Morel,  William  Tricker,  G.  Shrimp- 
ton,  Emperor  of  China,  Madame  Carnot,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Lady 
Selborne,  Source  d’Or,  Elaine,  Madame  B.  Pigmy,  William 
Seward,  Hooper  Pearson,  and  O.  J.  Quintus,  red  and  white.  At 
Feltham  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  large  100ft.  show-house  with 
two  divisions,  where  it  is  hoped  the  plants  and  blooms  will  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Waterlow  Park’s  Collection. 

In  the  large  conservatory  and  vinery  adjoining  Waterlow  Park, 
Highgate,  London,  there  is  at  present  open  to  the  public  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums.  There  are  on  view 
nearly  3,000  plants,  comprising  about  250  varieties.  The  flowers 
have  been  staged  by  the  London  County  Council’s  gardeners  to 
the  very  best  advantage,  and  already  quite  a  large  number  of 
persons  have  inspected  the  show.  The  flowers  will  perhaps  be 
at  their  best  in  a  very  few  days’  time  ;  many  good  early  buds  were 
lost  during  the  hailstorm  in  July.  The  exhibition  will  probably 
remain  open  for  six  weeks. 

- >  • - 

Hypericum  patulum. 


The  Hypericinese,  or  St.  John’s  Wort  order  of  plants,  furnish 
a  large  number  of  species  of  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs  and 
undershrubs,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  valuable  hardy 
plants  grown  in  British  gardens.  If  we  name  only  H.  calycinum, 
the  (true)  Rose  of  Sharon,  all  gardeners  will  endorse  our  expres¬ 
sions.  There  is  another  we  would  bring  more  prominently  to 
notice,  and  that  one  we  illustrate  on  page  404,  named  Hypericum 
patulum  (syn.  H.  oblongifolium).  It  is  a  very  free-flowering, 
hardy  species,  native  of  Japan.  In  height  it  attains  6ft  or  so, 
and  has  round,  purplish,  herbaceous  stems.  The  leaves  are 
ovate-lanceolate  and  slightly  “  dotted.”  When  the  more  expan¬ 
sive  specific  name  “  oblongifolium,”  was  discarded  we  are  unable 
to  say,  but  H.  patulum  is  the  only  name  now  botanically  recog¬ 
nised.  The  species  seeds  freely,  and  from  these  it  can  readily 
be  propagated.  Given  a  sunny  or  fairly  open  position,  with  a 
moist  rooting  area,  the  plants  will  flourish. 


Buried  Gardens  and  Orchards. 

Some  account  was  recently  published  in  the  “  Daily  News  ”  of 
t  he  remarkable  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  the  little- 
known  land  of  Chinese  Turkestan  by  the  conductors  of  a  recent 
expedition.  The  remains  which  Dr.  Stein  describes  have  been 
hidden  by  the  sands  for  the  last  2,000  years.  They  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  country  wherein 
they  have  been  unearthed  was,  in  ancient  times,  on  the  great 
commercial  route  between  China  and  Europe.  Greek  and 
Roman  traders,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  traversed  the 
route  through  the  province  where  the  archaeologists  have  begun 
work.  Gardens,  avenues,  orchards,  all  neatly  arranged,  have 
presented,  when  freed  from  their  sand  heaps,  the  appearance 
they  bore  ages  ago.  Chinese  Turkestan  will  some  day  be  Russian 
territory.  There,  as  in  Western  Turkestan,  which  has  long 
been  Russian,  the  Tsar’s  servants  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  a  country,  once  populous  and  rich,  its  vanished 
prosperity.  Chinese  Turkestan  became  a  desert  because — so  it 
is  surmised — the  irrigation  was  insufficiently  developed  to  cope 
with  the  advancing  sand  dunes.  But  the  Russian  engineers  are 
doing  splendid  work  in  reclaiming,  by  means  of  canals,  their  own 
Turkestan  from  the  wilderness. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Drill  Hall,  October  29th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  one  of  a  very  superior  and 
interesting  character,  embracing  remarkably  fine  groups  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  foliage  plants,  Conifers,  Aucubas,  hardy  cut  flowers. 
Orchids,  and  a  splendid  exhibition  and  varied  groups  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  The  day  almost  pitch-black,  and  necessitated  the 
lighting  of  the  gas  in  the  hall.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  large 
turn  out  of  habitues,  and  they  were  certainly  well  rewarded.  Our 
detailed  report  includes  every  feature  worthy  of  notice.  In  the 
afternoon  Prof.  George  Henslow,  M.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  The  Importance  of  Mechanical  Forces  as  Displayed  by  Plants  ” 
before  a  representative  audience. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  H.  Little,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  H. 
Young,  F.  J.  Thorne,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A.  Tracy,  E.  Hill,  Jas. 
Douglas,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  R.  Brooman  White. 

Mr.  C.  Stocking,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Feiling,  Esq.,  Southgate 
House,  Southgate,  contributed  a  bright  and  charming  group  of 
Orchids,  in  which  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata  were  very  conspicuous. 
There  were  also  some  fine  Miltonias,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  and  Oncidiums. 

Mr.  G.  Whitelegge,  gardener  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  Southgate,  staged  some  handsome  Cattleyas,  including 
John  Baguley,  aurea,  Mantini,  Harrisonae  alba,  labiata  G. 
Whitelegge,  and  1.  glauca.  Mr.  Norman  Cookson,  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  sent  Cypripedium  Lawrebel,  Oakwood  variety. 

A  small  collection  of  Orchids  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.  There  were  Lselio-Cattleyas 
Semiramis,  Dominiana,  langleyensis,  Stattdriana,  Decia,  and 
Ophir;  Cattleyas  Portia,  Fabia,  Bactia,  and  Browniae  Veitch’s 
variety.  Lselia  Mrs.  M.  Gratrix  was  also  included. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Fred  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  staged  cut  blooms-  of  Cattleya  gigas 
Wigan’s  variety,  Laelia  Olivia,  and  one  or  two  others. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (in  the  chair) ;  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  R.  L.  Eary,  G.  Reuthe, 
Jas.  Hudson,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  Chas.  Jefferies,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H.  J. 
Cutbush,  Geo.  Gordon,  Chas-.  E.  Shea,  J.  Fraser,  J.  W.  Barr, 
R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  James,  George  Nicholson, 
Edward  Mawley,  George  Paul,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Shrubs. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  on  this 
occasion  set  up  a  group  of  the  Aucubas  which  his  grower  fruit* 
so  exceedingly  well.  The  plants  were  bushy  and  mostly  dwarf, 
though  various  sizes  were  presented  ;  each  was  well  crowded  with 
crimson  berries.  The  varieties  A.  japonica  vera,  macrophylla 
variegata,  bicolor,  and  longifolia  were  prominent.  (Bronze 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  American  Nurseries, 
Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  choice  and  useful  dwarf  Conifers  and  Hollies, 
averaging  3ft  or  4ft  in  height.  The  shrubs  were  models  of  good 
culture,  being  fresh,  well-balanced,  and  nicely  furnished.  Such 
varieties  of  Cupressus  as  Lawsoniana  versicolor,  L.  densa  gracilis, 
L.  lutea,  L.  variegata,  obtusa  nana  aurea,  and  erecta  viridis, 
macrocarpa  lutea,  were  included,  together  with  good  specimens 
of  Abies  Alberti,  Juniperus  japonica  aurea,  Retinospora  pisifera 
aurea,  Juniperus  Sabina,  Thuya  occidentalis  aurea,  and  other 
subjects.  The  golden-fruited  Holly  was  presented  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  bearing  masses  of  its  bright  berries. 

Plants. 

P.  Purnell,  Esq.,  Woodlands,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.,  set  up  a 
group  of  flowering  and  foliage  greenhouse  and  stove  plants, 
mainly  including  Celosias  of  the  pyramidal  type,  Cocos  Weddell- 
iana,  Eulalia  japonica  variegata,  Maidenhair  Ferns,  Primulas, 
and  Palms. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Fel¬ 
tham,  staged  a  wonderful  array  of  strongly  flowered  Nerines  of 
the  varieties  Planti,  Fothergilli,  judica  rosea,  pendula  (white), 
and  others.  They  had  also  hardy  flowers,  including  the  new 
Arctotis  grandis,  and  Lilium  sulphureum. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  sent  up  a  group  of 
winter  flowering  Begonia  Mrs.  Heal.  The  brilliance’  of  the 
amaranth-crimson  flowers  was  grander  than  we  hitherto  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  it,  and  the  bushy,  floriferous,  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants  spoke  well  for  the  superiority  of  the  general 
stock. 

Codiaeums  (Crotons)  in  variety,  and  richly  coloured,  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Robert  Green,  Limited,  28,  Crawford  Street, 
W.  The  plants  were  worthy  of  all  praise.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 
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Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Nor¬ 
wood  Road,  S.E.,  seem  as  strong  and  successful  with  the  “  Gloire  ” 
type  of  Begonias  as  with  the  summer  flowering  tuberous  varieties. 
On  this  occasion  they  staged  the  pale,  beautiful,  rose-pink  sport 
named  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  bearing  masses  of  flowers  on 
exceedingly  stout,  vigorous,  and  healthy  plants  in  5in  pots. 

Mr.  Thos.  Rochford,  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries,  staged  a  new 
variety  of  Begonia,  a  sport  from  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  whose  attri¬ 
butes  secured  for  it  an  Award  of  Merit.  The  variety  seems  to 
be  larger  in  its  several  parts,  as  stems,  flowers,  leaves,  than  the 
parent  hybrid  form.  The  large  flowers  open  wide,  and  are  very 
graceful,  the  petals  being  pure  white  toward  their  base,  and 
peach-pink  at  the  edges.  It  is  a  decided  acquisition,  and  a  ! 
speak  well  of  it.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Roses,  and  Hardy  Flowers. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  were  the 
onlv  exhi  itors  of  herbaceous  hardy  cut  flowers,  staging  Mont- 
britia  Diap  i.  Or  Scmzostylis  coocicea.  a  very  bright  crimson 
Iridaeeous  flower,  suitable  for  pots  or  the  hardy  border,  together 
with  Asters,  Kniphofias,  Pentstemons,  Crocus  asturicus  atropur- 
purea,  a  pretty  violet  colour  variety,  and  Chrysanthemums. 

A  gri  up  ui  the  new  finding  Tea  Rose  named  Coral  lira,  was 
staged  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul,  Waltham  Cross.  We  are  now  able 
to  say  from  experience  that  this  newcomer  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  at  present.  It  is  capital  for  late  flowering  purposes,  and  is 
very  free.  The  stems  and  foliage  are  of  a  dark,  purplish  colour, 
anu  the  flowers  are  coral  crimson. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Lraps-Dom,  7b,  Dreve  Sainte  Anne,  Laeken, 
Brussels,  sent  up  eight  specimen  plants  in  various  sizes  of  two 
new  Dracaenas,  one  named  Desmetiana,  the  other  Mr.  J.  V . 
Daele.  The  first  is  a  broad-leaved  species,  erect  in  growth,  tinted 
creamy-pink,  but  mainly  deep,  glossy  green.  A  Silver  Banksian 
Medal  was  awarded. 

Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  K.  Drost,  Kew  Nursery,  Richmond,  had  a  very  creditable 
group  of  bush-grown  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  for  purely  decora- 
t've  purposes,  and  was  accorded  a  Bronze  Banksian  Medal. 
Messrs.  *  eitch  had  also  a  very  imposing  group,  notes  of  the 
varieties  of  which  are  provided  on  another  page.  (Bronze  Bank¬ 
sian  Medal.) 

A  group  of  single  seedling  varieties  came  from  G.  Ferguson, 
Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Weybridge,  whose  gardener  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith.  The  blooms  were  of  large  size  and  all-round  good  quality. 
Mr.  Smith  is  doing  a  useful  work  in  applying  himself  to  tliis  sec¬ 
tion,  and  we  predict  much  success  on  his  labours  if  he  will  but 
continue  in  the  way  he  has  begun. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries.  Redhill,  Surrey, 
came  out  in  strong  force  with  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  were 
successful  in  arranging  these  with  great  artistic  skill.  It  was 
difficult  to  choose  one  or  more  varieties  in  favour  of  others,  and 
for  the  present  we  will  only  name  Market  Red,  Matthew  Smith, 
Lord  Ludlow,  Ben  Wells,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  W.  R.  Church, 
Mine.  Herrewege,  white  or  soft  cream;  Mrs.  Alex.  McKinley, 
rich  golden  bronze,  shaded  with  red;  Marquis  V.  Yenosta,  and 
Phyllis,  a  grand  bronzy-yellow.  The  singles,  which  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  very  fine,  greatly  aided  the  group.  All  through  the 
afternoon  these  lovely  blooms  drew  praise  from  a  large  portion  of 
the  visitors.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Henry  Weeks,  Thrumpton,  staged  blooms  of  seven  new 
varieties,  some  of  which  had  received  at  the  N.C.S.  committee 
meeting  on  the  day  previous. 

Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Sons,  South  Tottenham,  N.,  received 
an  Award  of  Merit  and  Bronze  Flora  Medal  for  a  group  of  a 
Chrysanthemum  named  Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobre,  a  good  sort,  and 
likely  to  be  very  much  taken  to.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Miss  Easterbrook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  again  displayed  her  skill 
and  exquisite  good  taste  in  floral  arrangements  by  exhibiting  a 
basket  with  coloured  leaves,  berries,  and  Clematis  with  hairy 
carpels,  the  presentment  being  very  rich  and  fine.  An  accom¬ 
panying  basket  of  Chrysanthemums  was  likewise  a  masterpiece  of 
taste  and  good  judgment  in  composition.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  an  even  set  of 
Japanese  blooms,  including  Sensation,  a  very  rich,  golden-bronze 
(A.M.) ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  canary  yellow  (A.M.) ;  Godfrey’s  Master¬ 
piece;  H.  E.  Hayman ;  Mme.  P.  Radaille,  white;  Exmouth 
Rival,  the  richest  crimson  we  are  acquainted  with;  Nellie 
Stevens,  an  attractive  cinnamon  old  gold  ;  Edward  VII.  ;  Golden 
Eagle ;  The  King ;  Kimberley ;  Queen  Alexandra :  Exmouth 
Crimson  ;  Godfrey’s  Pride,  crimson  above,  bleached  bronze  on  the 
incurving  reverse,  and  many  others.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  sent  the  varieties  Mr. 
M.  J.  D'Arcy,  Mme.  Constance  Welker,  Blanda,  Mrs.  Harry 
Emmerton,  and  others.  They  received  an  Award  of  Merit  for 
Pompon  Miss  May  Williams,  a  rose-lilac  variety. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present;  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair);  with  Messrs. 
H.  Balderson,  J.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  Wm. 


Pope,  Wm.  Fyfe,  M.  Gleeson,  George  Keif,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J.  Jaques, 
James  Swat,  J.  Willard,  George  Wythes,  G.  Norman,  H.  Somers 
Rivers,  G.  Shaw  Blaker,  George  T.  Miles,  W.  Milks,  and  Charles 
Herrin. 

A  splendid  dish  of  Tomato  Chiswick  Peach  from  Percy  Tullock, 
Esq.,  Brighton,  brought  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  Few  of  the 
general  public  know  there  are  such  things  as  yellow  Tomatoes. 

A  dish  of  Strawberry  “  St.  Joseph  ”  was  sent  from  Sir  D.  L. 
Broughton,  Bart,  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wingfield).  Doddington 
Gardens,  Nantwich.  These  were  poor  and  insipid,  being  only 
half  ripe  ;  we  have  much  better  than  these  in  London  here. 

Van  Diemen’s  Quince  was  staged  from  Messrs.  J.  V eitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  as  was  the  Pear-shaped  Portugal  and  Borgeant 
varieties. 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Son,  Wisbech,  Norfolk,  sent  Pear  “  Grey- 
Friar,”  a  splendid  variety  largely  grown  in  the  Wisbech  district. 

Fruits  of  Diospyros  Kaki,  the  Date  Plum,  were  staged  from 
the  Earl  of  Ilchester’s  garden,  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
where  the  plants  are  grown  and  fruited  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross  showed  two  new  Apples,  one  named  “  Crop- 
well,”  the  other  “  The  Houblon,”  the  latter  having  been  shown 
grandly  at  the  recent  Palace  fruit  show.  The  bunches  of  Reine 
Olga  Grapes  which  Mr.  Will  Taylor,  of  Hampton,  ripens  in  the 
open  air,  were  staged  in  good  condition  on  this  occasion. 

A  4  ote  of  Thanks  was  received  by  H.  Sturges,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Peters),  Givons  Gardens,  Leatherhead,  for  three  bunches 
of  a  Grape  named  Givons  Maroc. 

The  County  Experimental  Gardens,  Droit  wich  (chief  instructor, 
Mr.  James  Udale),  sent  forward  a  most  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  of  dried  fruit,  including  Apples,  Pears,  Prunes, 
Blackberries,  &c.,  the  former  in  a  pared,  cored,  and  sliced  state. 
Tables  showing  the  fresh  weight  in  pounds,  dry  weight,  average 
temperature  and  time  taken  to  dry  the  various  fruits  and  varieties 
were  presented.  We  require  to  see  more  of  such  interesting  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  all  more  liberal  instruction  in  this  phase  of  fruit  pre¬ 
serving.  Perhaps  Mr.  Udale,  who  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Joiirnal,  may  have  time  to  pen  a  few  notes  on  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  useful  subject. 

Roger  Leigh,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Woodward),  Barn- 
ham  Court,  Teston,  gained  his  yearly  Gold  Medal  for  a  grand 
collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  He  did  very  well  (as  he  always 
does)  at  the  Palace  fruit  show,  and  when  we  state  that  these  120 
dishes  were  the  pick  of  his  Palace  fruits,  it  will  be  understood 
that  scarcely  could  a  finer  collection  be  staged.  Some  of  the 
samples  might  have  been  better  coloured,  particularly  the 
Blenheims,  but  on  the  whole  the  colour  was  really  an  astonish¬ 
ing  feature.  Mr.  Woodward  was  bantered  a  good  deal,  some  of 
his  friends  suggesting  frankly  that  he  had  six  trees  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  and  grew  one  fruit  on  each  of  them!  But  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  crops  his  trees,  not  heavily,  but  with  moderation,  and  in 
every  way  treats  them  with  thoughtfulness,  skill  and  care ;  thus 
his  success.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Vegetables. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  staged  a  magni¬ 
ficent  collection  of  grandly  cultivated  vegetables,  and  received 
the  Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.  Some  of  the  varieties  were 
Cannell’s  Mammoth  Leek,  Cocoa-nut,  Cranston’s  Excelsior,  Read¬ 
ing  Improved,  and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions;  Best  of  All  Beet,  Can¬ 
nell’s  First  Prize  Parsnips,  Perfection  Intermediate  Carrots,  and 
Cannell’s  Improved  Defiance  Cabbage.  Besides  this,  they  stared 
a  collection  of  sixty  dishes  of  Potatoes.  We  really  think  that 
such  a  magnificent  collection  of  culinary  produce  as  this,  even  if 
it  is  from  a  trading  firm,  deserves  the  highest  award,  viz.,  the 
Gold  Medal,  and  no  doubt  had  the  same  exhibit  of  produce  come 
from  some  other  firms  with  closer  influence  with  the  committee 
members,  the  Gold  Medal  would  certainly  be  awarded. 

Another  collection  of  vegetables  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Pope),  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury. 
Forty-four  dishes  of  Onions,  in  all,  were  included.  Mr.  Pope’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  were  perfect ;  so  were  his  Cucumbers 
var.  Lockie’s  Perfection,  Sutton’s  Dwarf  Gem  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Leeks,  Turnips,  and  Celery.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  labiata  G.  G.  Whitelegge  (G.  Whitelegge). — The  sepals 
and  petals  of  this  variety  are  pure  white ;  the  lip  has  a  fimbriated 
white  margin  with  a  purple  patch  extending  into  the  throat  and  lemon 
side  lobes  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  labiata  glaiica  (G.  G.  Whitelegge). — A  very  peculiar 
variety.  The  colour  is  lilac,  very  soft  in  the  sepals  and  petals  and 
deeper  in  the  lip  (AwTard  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  Bactia  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  is  from  a  cross  between 
C.  Bowringiana  and  C.  guttata ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  satiny  deep 
rose  purple ;  the  flat  spreading  lip  has  a  thin  white  margin  round  the 
crimson  central  patch  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleya  Brownice,  Veitch’s  var.  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  superb 
variety  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  very  rich  rose  ;  the  lip  has  margins 
of  this  colour  with  rich  yellow  in  the  centres  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Cattleya  gigas,  Wigan's  var.  (W.  H.  Young). — A  superb  variety  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  blush,  and  the  magnificent  lip  has  a 
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beautiful  fringe  of  white  round  the  crimson  centi  e.  the  side  lobes  are 
soft  lemon  (First  Class  Certificate)'. 

Chrysanthemum  Exmouth  Crimson  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  magnificent 
Japanese;  the  inner  colour  of  the  florets  is  very  rich  crimson  and  the 
florets  pale  buff  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  The  King  (W.  J.  Godfrey).  —  A  fine  reflexing 
Japanese  ;  the  colour  is  red  with  slight  yellow  tips  and  a  bright  yellow 
reverse  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Bessie  Godfrey  (W.  J.  Godfrey).  —  A  chastely 
beautiful  soft  yellow  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Sensation. — An  incurved  Japanese  with  broad  flat 
yellow  florets  lined  with  red  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Miss  Ma  Williams  (H.  Canned  &  Sons). — A  fine 
Pompon  :  the  colour  is  soft  rose  (Award  of  Mei  it). 

Chrysan  hemum  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre  (G.  Prickett  &  Sons). — A 
bronze  sport  from  a  well-known  and  useful  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Herrewege  (W.  Wells  &  Co..  Ltd.). — A 
fine  reflexing  Japanese,  with  long  florets;  the  colour  is  pale  sulphur 
(Award  of  Merit). 

Grape  Reine  Olga  ,(W.  Taylor).-  A  grand  Grape  for  outdoor 
culture ;  the  berries  are  large,  of  good  flavour,  and  crimson  colour 
(First  Class  Certificate). 

Lcelio-Cattleja  Ophir  (J.  Veiteh  &  Sons). — Tiiis  bigener  is  from 
a  cross  between  Lielia  xanthina  and  Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  soft  yellow,  and  t  ie  lip  rose  with  red  and 
apricot  suffusions  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lcelia  Olivia  (W.  H.  Young). — This  hybrid  (L.  erispa  and  L. 
xanthina)  has  already  received  an  Award  of  Merit;  it  has  improved 
with  age  and  is  very  rich  yellow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  red  in 
the  lip  (First  Class  Certificate). 

National  Chrysanthemum. — October  28th. 

The  following  new  Chrysanthemums  were  certificated  at  the 
committee  meeting  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium.  London,  on  Tuesday 
last : — - 

Japanese  Varieties. 

H.  E.  Hayman  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — A  very  massively  built  flower 
with  incurving  tips.  The  petals  are  almost  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
sinuous.  The  colour  is  deep  rich  yellow  at  the  base,  becoming  shaded 
with  russety-red  toward  the  apex ;  reverse  light  bronzy-buff  (First 
Class  Certificate). 

Godfrey's  King  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — Another  large  flower,  with 
plenty  of  petals  to  ensure  a  massiveness.  Here  again  the  tips  curl 
upward  and  display  a  bright  golden  reverse.  The  upper  colouring  of 
the  petals  is  a  dull,  bronzy-red.  The  variety  is  a  very  handsome  one, 
and  much  enlivened  by  the  golden  reverse  colour  (First  Class 
Certificate). 

Kimberley  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — An  exquisite  variety  of  the  Sunflower 
type,  but  softer  and  more  attractive  in  colour.  The  petals  are  i  inch 
broad,  tapering  to  the  apex,  and  have  mostly  a  downward  droop.  The 
build  of  the  blooms  is  broad,  massive  and  deep  (First  Class 
Certificate). 

Godfrey's  Pride  (W.  J.  Godfrey).— An  incurving  Jap,  with  rich, 
lively  amaranth  colour  above,  and  bleached  bronzy  reverse.  The 
latter  colour  is  quite  exceptional  and  difficult  to  describe,  but  novel,” 
and  that’s  the  great  thing  (First  Class  Certificate). 

C.  Penford  (C.  Penford.  Lee  Park  Gardens). — A  very  clo6ely-built, 
incurving  Jap,  dull  red  above,  with  old-gold  coloured  reverse  (Award 
of  Merit). 

Violet  Lady  Beaumont  (N.  JVEolyneux,  Rookesbury). — Possesses  a 
strikingly  deep  and  rich  blood-red  crimson  colour,  bronzy-yellow 
reverse.  The  habit  is  somewhat  stiff  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Mrs.  E.  Hummel  (H.  Weeks). — Quite  distinct  in  colour  and  of 
very  attractive,  or,  we  should  say,  {esthetic  form  of  build.  The  colour 
is  mauve-amaranth,  displaying  much  “  light  and  shade  ”  effect  (First 
Class  Certificate). 

George  Lawrence  (H.  Perkins.  Henley-on-Thames).— A  true  incurved 
Japanese  variety,  of  moderate  dimensions,  round  in  build  with  broad 
petals  variously  twisted  and  disposed.  Colour,  deep  rich  golden 
bronze  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Mrs.  George  Lawrence  (H.  Perkins). — A  variety  very  much  like 
Oceana,  with  somewhat  drooping  petals ;  good  colour,  breadth  and 
depth,  but  lacking  in  finish  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Liverpool  Hoot  and  Fruit  (how. 

The  following  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  above 
■how  reached  us  too  late  for  our  issue  last  week : — 

Sion  House  was  the  best  late,  round  Potato,  from  the 
executors  of  Peter  Davies,  Esq.  Probably  the  best  dish  in  the 
show  was  Scottish  Triumph,  a  long  flat  variety,  classed  as  “any 
other  shape  except  kidney  or  round,”  Mr.  G.  Ashley  deservedly 
gaining  a  first  and  special.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  had  excellent  Read¬ 
ing  Russets,  as  the  best  coloured  round.  The  executors  of  Peter 
Davies,  Esq.,  Peerless  Rose,  as  an  early  or  second  early  kidney; 
whilst  Leda  was  in  form  amongst  the  coloured  kidneys.  King  of 
Russets  was  the  premier  coloured  round,  from  Mr.  Oldfield. 
Reading  Giants,  weighing  over  161b  the  six,  were  the  heaviest  in 
the  show,  Mr.  Needham  being  the  winner. 


New  Potatoes. 

These  formed  a  magnificent  feature.  Early  or  second  kidney,. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton  with  Majestic;  early  or  second  round,  Mr.  B. 
Ashton  with  beautiful  Daniel’s  Special.  Late  kidney,  first  and 
special,  Excelsior,  from  Mr.  J.  Johnson;  late  round,  Mr.  G. 
Pinnington  with  grand  Charles  Fidler  perfect  in  every  point. 

Special  Prizes. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.- — Executors  of  Peter  Davies,  Esq., 
first  with  Windsor  *  Castle,  Satisfaction,  and  Abundance,  the 
same  exhibitors  winning  with  Satisfaction.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  had 
the  finest  Reliance. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons. — Mr.  B.  Ashton  for  Wordsley  Pride, 
as  the  premier  kidney  ;  also  for  Renown,  as  the  finest  early  round. 
For  a  late  kidney  Mr.  D.  Oldfield  with  Motor,  and  a  late  round 
Mr.  Reason  with  Goldfinder. 

Messrs.  Fidler’ s. — Mr.  Oldfield  with  Charles  Fidler  ;  any  shape 
except  round,  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton  with  Webb’s  Empire.  The 
best  round  was  C.  Fidler  from  Mr.  J.  Halsall,  Mr. Oldfield  securing 
the  prize  for  General  French  :  Sirdar  secured  single  dish  honours  ; 
Mr.  J.  Halsall  winning  with  Langworthy. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

It  is  always  a  great  feature,  and  worthy  of  mention. 
Warner’s  King  and  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  were  the  premier 
Apples  shown  by  Messrs.  Guy  and  Mackarell ;  the  best  single 
dessert  being  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  Ribston  from  the  same 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  E.  H.  Wood  and  W.  Mackarell  won  in  the 
stewing  Pear  classes  with  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  Marie  Louise 
took  the  prize  in  each  instance  as  the  best  dessert  Pear,  and 
Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with  superb  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Vegetables  were  magnificent;  the  Cauliflowers  that  gained 
first  and  special,  and  the  admirable  dish  of  Green  Peas  from  Mr. 
Ashton  being  most  creditable.  The  show  was  a  huge  success  in 
every  respect. — R.  P.  R. 

•  Beckenham  Horticultural  Society 

On  Friday  evening,  October  25.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman,  of  Cambridge 
Lodge  Gardens.  Camberwell,  lectured  to  an  appreciative  assembly  of 
members  and  friends  on  ■  Orchid  Hybridisation.”  Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton 
ably  presided.  The  lecturer,  in  commencing,  referred  to  the  late 
John  Dominy.  of  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  as  chief  among  the 
pioneers  of  Orchid  hybridisation,  and  whose  work  prominently 
remains.  He  proceeded  to  state  that  the  using  of  superior  forms 
as  parents  is  essential  to  secure  the  best  results,  and  that  the 
seed-bearing  plant  should  be  strong.  For  sowing  of  the  seed 
Mr.  Cnapman  advised  using  pieces  of  rough  sawn  wood  for  a  seed 
bed.  such  as  a  section  of  a  scaffold  pole,  this  fastened  in  pot  or  pan 
and  suspended  near  the  roof-glass,  and  his  method  of  applying  water 
by  a  spray  (similar  to  that  used  by  a  hair  dresser),  the  pricking  off 
the  young  plants,  the  pots,  compost,  and  atmospheric  surroundings 
most  suitable,  all  this  the  lecturer  dealt  -with  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  was  intently  followed  by  his  hearers.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  Orchids  from  seeds  generally  is  their  greater  vigour,  being  as  it 
were  more  acclimatised,  and  so  less  liable  to  deterioration  as  is  now 
so  noticeable  with  many  imported  plants.  A  number  of  water  colour 
drawings  by  Miss  N.  Roberts,  the  talented  artist  to  the  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  was  placed  on  view  by  the 
lecturer  and  used  for  reference.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Chapman  for  his  most  instructive  lecture. — T.  C. 

Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held  on 
the  21st  inst.,  when  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  “  Violets  and 
their  Culture  ”  before  a  large  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  House 
said  the  Violet  is  a  profitable  flower  to  grow,  as  there  is  always  a 
good  sale  for  a  good  Violet.  Culture  was  dealt  with  in  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  practical  manner.  The  sorts  recommended  to  be  grown 
were :  singles — La  France,  Princess  of  Wales,  Luxonne,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Admiral  Avellan,  White  Czar;  doubles — Marie  Louise, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  White  Comte  de 
Brazza,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Neve,  Harris,  Barnes,  Powell,  Bright,  Prince,  Goodman, 
Davidson,  Fry,  and  Alexander  took  part.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the  following  exhibitors :  Mr.  G. 
Thicks,  The  Gardens,  Broad  Oak,  for  a  group  of  well  grown 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonias;  Mr.  A.  G.  Nichols,  exceedingly  fine 
blooms  of  Violets  (Admiral  Avellan,  Wellsiana,  Marie  Louise,  and 
La  France) ;  Mr.  Harris,  The  Gardens,  Hardwick,  pots  of  Violets 
(Marie  Louise);  Mr.  G.  Stanton,  Park  Place,  bouquet  of  Princess 
of  Wales  Violets,  and  pots  of  Brachycome  iberidifolia  (Swan 
River  Daisy);  Mr.  W.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Sedgehill  House, 
Shaftesbury,  Dorset,  V iolets  (La  France,  Princess  of  Vales, 
Swanley  White,  Marie  Louise,  and  Neapolitan) ;  whilst  Mr.  Lever. 
The  Gardens,  Hillside,  made  a  pretty  exhibit  with  double  and 
single  Begonias  resting  upon  tinted  leaves  of  Ampelopsis  \  eitchi. 
Three  new  members  were  elected. 
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The  Irish  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  annual  winter  session  of  this  useful  society  is  announced 
to  open  on  Tuesday  next.  The  programme  for  the  session  is  a 
series  of  lectures,  aided  by  limelight  views  by  prominent 
lecturers,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services;  the  chair 
will  likewise  be  taken  by  prominent  citizens.  The  inaugural  lec¬ 
ture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens,  on  “  The  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Garden  Craft.”  Upwards  of  sixty  slides  will  be  displayed, 
and  the  chair  will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pirn,  M.A. 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’. 

This  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  St.  John’s 
Parish  Rooms  on  Thursday,  October  24,  Mr.  Binfield  occupying 
the  chair.  A  most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder  on  “  The  Dahlia.”  Mr.  Treseder  being  a  specialist  on  this 
flower,  a  good  number  of  the  society’s  members  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  some  excellent  information 
concerning  this  now  very  popular  flower,  and  they  were  not  dis¬ 
appointed,  the  lecturer,  tracing  its  history  from  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  into  this  country  in  1787  up  to  the  present  day,  during  which 
time  it  has  come  to  the  front  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Lady  Bute,  since  which  time  it  has 
undergone  numerous  improvements,  thanks  to  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Treseder,  Canned,  Keynes,  and  others.  Mr.  Treseder  laid 
stress  on  giving  the  Dahlia  plenty  of  room  and  air.  The  Cactus 
varieties  were  recommended  as  being  the  most  useful  for  cutting, 
and  would  last  a  long  time  in  water  if  cut  twenty-four  hours 
before  using  and  placed  in  water  so  as  to  stiffen  their  stems. 
The  best  time  to  cut  is  in  the  evening  or  early  morning.  Cuttings 
are  the  most  general  means  of  propagation.  To  obtain  large 
blooms,  cutting  away  the  slender  growths  was  recommended, 
leaving  six  or  eight  shoots  only  per  plant.  A  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  excellent  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  over  fifty 
varieties  of  this  favourite  flower,  and  for  which  Mr.  Tresedef  was 
unanimously  awarded  the  society’s  special  certificate  of  merit. 
His  lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  he  was  accorded  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  association.  Prizes  for  six  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 1st,  Mr.  F.  Taggart  (gardener, 
Mr.  Binfield);  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard);  3rd, 
Mr.  Maidment.  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Howell  Davis, 
J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for  two  plants  of  Acalyplia  hispida; 
Mr.  C.  Bruce  Coles  (gardener,  Mr.  Lee),  for  Cattleya  labiata ; 
Mr.  J.  Harris,  for  collection  of  Dahlias ;  and  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  a 
dish  of  Pears.  The  management  of  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds 
will  be  the  subject  for  the  next  fortnightly  meeting,  being  the 
first  prize  essay  won  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Redland. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  society  (Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  in  the 
chair),  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  manager  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.’s 
Nursery,  Sparkhill,  read  a  very  instructive  and  comprehensive 
paper  “  On  the  Propagation  of  Plants,”  giving  concise  instruc¬ 
tions  regarding  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  a  multitude  of 
tender  and  hardy  plants.  Practical  illustrations  were  also 
afforded  in  the  way  of  grafting  and  budding.  Speaking  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Fig  tree,  he  remarked  that  when  employed  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick  some  years 
ago,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  “  striking  ”  the  succulent  young 
growths,  but  the  suggestion  was  derided  by  the  foreman  as  im¬ 
practicable  until  it  proved  successful. 

Among  several  old  cultivated  plants,  and  which  nowadays  are 
but  seldom  seen,  such  as  the  beautiful  and  deliciously  fragrant 
winter  flowering  plant,  Luculia  gratissima,  came  in  for  special 
notice. 

Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  in  submitting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Herbert  for  his  able  disquisition,  took  occasion  to  animadvert 
upon  the  comparative  lack  of  interest  too  many  young 
gardeners  took  in  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  mutual  improvement  associations,  and  especially  when  com¬ 
bined  with  a  library  of  books  so  invaluable  as  that  of  the 
Birmingham  Association,  with  also  the  professional  knowledge  of 
Professor  Hillhouse.  of  the  Birmingham  University,  as  president, 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edgbaston,  as  chairman.  These,  he  said,  were  advantages  and 
benefits  not  readily  available  to  gardeners  situated  at  long  and 
inconvenient  distances  from  such  a  centre,  and  also  half  a  century 
ago,  or  less,  such  acquisitions  were  hardly  known  in  names. 

It  was,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  still  existed 
a  gradual  accession  of  the  fraternity  to  the  association  to  which 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  and  the  great  pleasure  it 
afforded  him  in  having  been  almost  from  its  initiation  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  fortnightly  and  the  annual  “  outings  ”  and  con¬ 
vivial  entertainments. 

Mr.  J.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Heaton,  Harborne,  ex¬ 
hibited,  considering  the  situation,  a  small  collection  of  very  good 


Pears;  and  Mr.  Faudery,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Webley,  Esq.,  The 
Uplands,  Sollyhill,  fine  specimens  of  Withington  Seedling  Apple. 
It  is  a  very  large,  richly  coloured,  and  prominently  ribbed,  codlin 
shaped  fruit,  with  a  somewhat  deep  eye.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  two  or  three  young  gardeners  were  elected  as  members. 

Sheffield.  Chrysanthemum. 

The  members  of  the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society  had  a 
most  enjoyable  treat  on  Saturday,  having  been  invited'  by  the 
Rev.  Freeman,  vicar  of  Wickersley,  near  Rotherham,  to  view  his 
collection  of  early  flowering  varieties  of  Mums.  The  grounds  are 
most  tastefully  laid  out,  the  most  striking  feature  being  the 
blending  of  colours.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  was  a  fine 


Aster  Novi-Angli.e  pulchelltjs  (improved  var.). 


bed  of  Percy’s  Seedling  running  the  whole  width  of  the  spacious 
lawn,  the  blooms  being  most  uniform.  Louis  Lyonette  was  grown 
in  great  perfection,  whilst  Matchet  White  and  Market  White 
were  most  prolific,  and  grown  in  great  profusion.  Fine  specimens 
of  Bronze  Dwarf  ,  Queen  of  the  Early,  and  Madam  M.  Massey  were 
also  observed.  A  fine  lot  of  Bronze  Prince,  a  dwarf  variety,  were 
also  much  in  evidence.  Mrs.  Squire,  Crimson  Pride  and  Harvest 
Home,  Old  Gold,  E.  Grunnewald,  white  and  red  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  Lady  Fitzwygram,  E.  Wright,  Orange  Child,  and  Lemon 
Queen  were  abundantly  evident.  Four  large  greenhouses  were 
also  full  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  growth  and  bloom,  and 
would  on  a  later  date  show,  no  doubt,  excellent  results.  The 
rev.  gentleman  not  only  grows  nearly  1,000  plants  of  Mums,  but 
also  had  a  very  fine  collection  of  Tea  Roses,  whilst  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  including  Uncle  Tom,  J.  J.  Crow,  Mayor 
Tuppeny,  and  others,  were  also  well  grown,  and  altogether  the 
members  have  to  thank  the  vicar  for  a  most  enjoyable  and  in¬ 
structive  afternoon. — W.  H. 
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Aster  Novi-Angli®  var.  pulchellus. 


From  amongst  the  very  long  list  of  varieties  that  compose 
the  genus  commonly  named  Michaelmas  Daisies  or  Star-worts, 
no  more  impressively  handsome  or  richly  coloured  representative 
could  be  selected  than  that  one  of  the  Novi-Anglise  section  named 
pulchellus  (improved)  of  which  an  illustration  appears  on  page 
407.  The  name  signifies  “  beautiful,”  a  title  which  the  handsome 
purple  flower-sheaths  well  deserve.  Some  authorities  appear 
to  treat  the  variety  as  a  distinct  species ;  many  omit  to  mention 
it  at  all,  but  in  Mr.  Jones’s  very  complete  collection  at  Lewisham 
it  is  regarded  as  pertaining  in  all  characters  to  A.  Novi-Anglise, 
under  which  species  it  is  catalogued.  The  improved  variety  of 
pulchellus,  which  we  illustrate,  originated  as  a  seedling  in  Mr. 
Lee’s  garden  at  Clevedon,  about  1880 ;  it  nearly  approximates  in 
colour  to  the  A.  roseus.  The  disc  is  bright  yellow.  So  confused 
is  the  nomenclature  of  the  Aster  genus  that  the  true  identifica¬ 
tion  of  this  improved  form  may  be  a  matter  requiring  care. 


V/OHK/oil™  WEEK.. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

AUTUMN  PLANTING. — The  season  for  planting  fruit  trees 
having  arrived,  advantage  must  be  taken  of  every  favourable 
opportunity  when  the  ground  works  easily  and  cleanly  by  reason 
^  dry,  to  insert  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  ground* 

Although  early  planting  is  desirable,  and  the  sooner  it  is  carried 
out  the  better,  it  is  not  wise  to  do  so  when  the  soil  is  wet  and 
pasty.  The  wmrk  of  planting  can  be  carried  out  more  expedi¬ 
tiously,  and  with  greater  probability  of  the  trees  becoming 
quickly  established,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  crumbly  character,  so  as  to 
w-ork  among  the  fibres  when  these  are  spread  out  in  the  process 
of  planting.  Much  advantage  accrues  from  planting  fruit  trees 
m  autumn  rather  than  in  spring.  At  this  season  the  soil  is 
comparatively  warm  and  moist,  and  the  roots  will  quickly  take 
possession  and  emit  a  number  of  fresh  roots  before  winter.  This 
is  a  great  help  when  spring  arrives.  The  trees  push  strongly 
into  growth,  and  vigorous  shoots  result,  thus  occasioning  less 
trouble  m  the  summer  management. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND. — Unless  the  ground  has  been 
previously  thoroughly  trenched  and  made  fertile  to  the  depth 
of  2ft,  this  ought  now  to  be  carried  out  previous  to  planting 
any  kind  of  trees  or  bushes.  In  trenching,  however,  keep  the 
indifferent  subsoil  to  the  bottom,  and  the  best  material  to  the 
top.  Whether  manure  should  be  added  in  the  preparation  of 
the  ground  depends  largely  on  the  sorts  to  be  planted.  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  clo 
not  require  to  be  planted  in  rich  soil,  as  it  will  induce  over- 
vigorous  growth  and  prevent  fruiting.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Blackberries  succeed 
best. when  planted  in  well  enriched  soil,  deeply  digging  and  work¬ 
ing  in  a  fair  amount  of  rotten  manure.  Stone  fruits  generally 
like  a  calcareous  soil — one  containing  lime — but  if  this  cannot  be 
secured  naturally,  much  good  will  result  from  the  addition  of  old 
pulverised  mortar  and  wood  ashes.  Loam  may  with  advantage 
be  added  to  any  poor  soil  rather  than  manure.  All  trees  and 
bushes  will  root  freely  in  it,  making  sturdy  and  abundant  roots 

TAKING  OUT  THE  HOLES. — The  holes  for  planting  in  the 
trees  should  always  be  formed  wide  and  shallow.  Deep  planting 
is  not  desirable,  as  the  roots  succeed  best  when  near  the  surface. 
Plenty  of  width  is  essential,  so  that  the  fibres  can  be  spread  out 
to  their  full  extent.  Let  the  base  of  the  hole  be  made  some¬ 
what  rounded,  and  the  soil  broken  well  down  and  pulverised 

PREPARING  THE  TREES.— Newly  obtained  fruit  trees 
always  require  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  regard  to 
the  roots.  In  lifting  trees  from  the  ground  in  the  nursery,  the 
roots  are  necessarily  broken  and  injured  to  some  extent.  This 
necessitates  pruning  them  back  to  smooth  parts,  which  causes 
the  wounds  to  heal  more  quickly  and  root  fibres  to  start  away. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  drying 
influences  of  the  air  longer  than  necessary.  It  is  best  in  all 
cases  to  lay  in  the  trees  as  soon  as  received,  not  bringing  them 
out  from  the  soil  until  ready  for  planting.  Long  branches  may  have 
their  tips  removed,  so  as  to  make  the  trees  well  balanced,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  not  desirable  to  prune  severely  at  present.  Crowded 
shoots  or  sprays  emanating  from  old  wood  may  be  removed.  Care¬ 
fully  pare  smooth  all  cuts  made.  Wounds  in  the  bark  are  often 
the  first  cause  of  gum  or  canker. 

PLANTING. — A  little  fine  and  sifted  soil,  consisting  largely 
of  loam  and  wood  ashes,  ought  to  be  in  readiness  for  spreading 


among  the  roots.  Arrange  the  trees  so  that  the  soil  mark  on  the 
stem  will  not  be  sunk  lower  than  previously.  The  roots  should 
be  spread  out  in  layers  to  their  full  extent.  Cover  each  layer,  as 
arranged,  with  the  fine  soil,  sprinkling  it  over  the  fibres  from  the 
stem  outwards.  The  upper  layer  of  roots  ought  not  to  be 
covered  more  than  3in.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  and 
insert  a  stake  at  once  about  4ft  or  5ft  long  to  standard  trees,  as 
it  is  important  they  should  not  be  moved  about  in  rough  winds 
immediately  after  planting,  as  it  will  disturb  the  whole  root 
system. 

MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES.— The  oldest  beds  of  Straw¬ 
berries  are  materially  benefited  by  liberally  mulching  the  soil 
between  the  rows  with  some  rich,  half-decayed  manure.  Previous 
to  laying  it  down,  however,  clear  the  ground  of  strong  rooting 
weeds,  discoloured  foliage,  and  runners  which  may  have  started 
since  the  plants  were  denuded  of  them  earlier  in  the  autumn. 
Beds  of  young  plants  will  not  require  mulching,  the  ground  being 
rich  enough  to  carry  them  on  until  they  commence  fruiting, 
after  which  assistance  will  be  acceptable. 

PLANTING  STONE  FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS.— If 

Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Plums  are  planted 
on  walls  in  tme  autumn,  the  trees  stand  a  better  chance  of 
starting  away  freely  in  spring.  In  preparing  the  borders  for 
their  reception  no  manure  should  be  mixed  in,  but  the  soil  may 
be  worked  to  a  good  depth,  and  some  lime  rubbish  of  a  pulverised 
character,  together  with  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes  and  burnt 
refuse  incorporated.  Soil  it  is  really  necessary  to  enrich  should 
receive  a  dressing  of  calcareous  loam,  as  being  more  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  stone  fruit  trees.  Fan-trained  trees  are  the 
best  for  walls,  this  form  of  tree  being  easily  regulated  and  kept 
well  furnished  with  bearing  wood.  Bestow  the  usual  care  in 
planting,  but  only  loosely  secure  the  trees  to  the  wall  at  present, 
as  this  will  allow  of  the  trees  and  soil  to  settle  in  position, 
together. — Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES  —  EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES  IN  POTS. — For  securing  very  early  fruit  the  trees  are 
unquestionably  best  grown  in  pots,  the  standard  form  being 
most  suitable,  and  the  stems  varying  in  height,  so  that  they  will 
accord  with  the  incline  of  the  structure,  and  thus  have  their 
heads  well  up  to  the  light.  The  very  early  varieties  do  well 
under  this  method  of  culture,  as  from  the  pinching  they  have 
blossom  buds  on  the  younger  wood,  and  these  are  not  liable  to 
drop  as  are  those  on  the  first  made  wood  of  the  previous  year 
through  over-development. 

Such  varieties  as  Alexander  or  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice, 
Early  Louise,  Early  Leopold,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  Alfred,  Dr. 
Hogg,  Condor,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Stirling  Castle 
Peaches,  with  Cardinal,  Rivers’  Early,  Lord  Napier,  Goldoni,  and 
Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines,  answer  for  early  forcing,  and  give 
a  good  succession  of  fruit.  A  three-quarter  span-roof  house, 
facing  south,  provided  with  top  and  front  ventilation,  and  four 
rows  of  4in  hot  water  pipes,  two  along  the  front,  and  two  next 
the  path  on  the  front  side  of  the  house,  cannot  be  bettered  for 
very  early  forcing.  The  back  wall  will  thus  be  left  free,  but  it 
can  be  utilised  to  advantage  by  growing  Tomatoes  against  it,  and 
when  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  withdrawn,  as  they  may 
be  after  the  weather  becomes  settled  in  June,  the  front  part  of 
the  house  can  be  occupied  with  Tomato  plants  in  pots,  grown 
specially  for  the  purpose. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES. — The  trees  casting  their  foliage 
must  not  be  hurried  by  removing  the  leaves  forcibly,  but  admit 
air  freely  at  night,  keeping  the  house  rather  close  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  by  maintaining  a  dry  atmosphere  seek 
gradual  maturation,  when  the  foliage  will  part  freely  from  the 
trees.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  supply 
fresh  loam  rather  stiff,  containing  a  judicious  amount  of  some 
approved  fertiliser.  Give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  to  inside 
boi’der  of  houses  with  fixed  roofs ;  but  it  is  better  to  remove  the 
roof-lights,  and  allow  the  border  to  become  thoroughly  soaked  by 
the  autumn  rains.  Any, lifting  and  root-pruning  of  trees  not  in  a 
satisfactory  state  should  be  attended  to  whilst  the  leaves  are 
upon  the  trees,  not,  however,  until  the  wood  becomes  ripened, 
not  counting  any  immature  laterals,  and  the  foliage  matured. 
Then  act  with  dispatch.  If  fresh  trees  have  to  be  introduced, 
this  should  be  done  when  they  are  safe  for  removal,  namely, 
when  the  leaves  are  nearly  off  the  trees.  The  best  description  of 
trees  for  planting  in  houses  are  those  three  or  more  years  trained 
to  walls  or  to  trellises  under  glass,  and  prepared  by  annual  or 
biennial  lifting.  Such  trees  transplant  safely  with  abundance 
of  fibres.  Carefully  lifted  and  planted,  they  can  be  forced  the 
first  year  with  every  confidence  of  a  crop,  if  not  started  before  the 
new  year,  and  not  brought  on  too  rapidly.  It  is  always  desirable 
to  select  trained  trees  in  bearing  in  preference  to  planting  young 
ones  that  are  not  furnished  with  bearing  wood,  but  if  young 
trees  must  be  planted,  select  such  as  have  a  well-formed  base, 
not  very  strong  in  the  wood,  but  well  matured  and  free  from 
gum. — St.  Albans. 
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t*t  All  correspondence  relating  to  emtorial  matters  should  be  directs 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  thit  no  one  will  write  privatei 
to  any  ol  our  correspondents,  seeking  inforrnat'on  on  m  tte 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subject'  them  to  unjustiHfcbi 
troul'le  an-1  exiense. 

FREESIAS  AND  LILIES  (F.). — To  have  Freesias  in  bloom  at 
or  before  Christmas  it  is  always  necessary,  according  to  our  ex¬ 
perience,  to  have  the  bulbs  potted  by  the  end  of  August.  You 
must  give  up  the  idea  for  one  year  now.  Lilies  may  be  potted 
now,  or  soon,  and  grown  on  for  May  flowering. 

RETUBBING  LARGE  PLANTS  (J.  D.  The  task  is  one 

that  naturally  presents  considerable  difficulties;  but  we  believe 
you  may  manage  your  ends  by  adopting  the  following  method, 
practised  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Van  Hulle,  of  the  Ghent 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  plan  is  as  follows :  Take  two  strong 
posts,  A  and  B,  so  securely  stayed  at  their  base  that  there  can  be 
no  chance  of  their  upsetting.  Set  them  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  place  between  them  the  plant  to  be  re- 
tubbed,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  take  the  uprights 
to  the  plant.  The  old  tub  or  box  is  removed,  the  ball  seen  to, 
the  stem  carefully  wrapped  round  to  prevent  injury  to  the  Lark, 
and  the  collar  E  put  on.  This  can  be  tightened  to  any  desired 
extent  by  the  four  screws  shown  in  the  engraving.  Lastly,  the 
two  ends  of  the  collar  are  slipped  into  the  grooves  in  the  up¬ 
rights,  which,  as  will  be  perceived,  are  also  pierced  with  holes. 
The  apparatus  having  been  prepared  for  action,  two  men  with  a 
pole,  or  even  one  with  a  long  lever,  will  raise  the  collar,  and 
therefore  the  plant,  say  to  the  point  C,  and  an  iron  pin  is  there 
pushed  into  the  collar;  the  plant  is  then  raised  to  D,  and  so  on 
alternately.  In  a  few  minutes  two,  or  at  most  four,  men  can 
thus  raise  plants  of  the  largest  size.  To  prevent  any  danger  of 
overbalancing,  a  strong  stake  has  been  put  to  the  plant,  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  slide  in  the  guide-ring  F,  as  the  plant  is  lifted. 
When  the  requisite  height  is  reached,  the  new  tub  is  placed  under 
the  plant,  and  the  latter  is  let  down,  peg  by  peg,  in  the  same 
wray  that  it  was  raised.  The  less  the  distance  between  the  holes 
the  better,  and  avoid  raising  or  lowering  more  than  one  hole  at  a 
time.  The  contrivance  gives  perfect  satisfaction,  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  your  consideration. 

PROPAGATING  CLEMATIS  AND  JASMINE— RAISING 
PORTUGAL  LAURELS  FROM  SEED  (Fido). — Propagation  of 
Clematis  varieties  is  mainly  effected  by  grafting  them  on  por¬ 
tions  of  Clematis  roots  early  in  the  year'.  Good  healthy  pieces  of 
root  obtained  from  old  plants  outside,  those  of  C.  Flammula 
answering  the  purpose  well.  These  should  be  split  open,  and  the 
small  scions  inserted  and  tied  with  matting.  After  grafting 
they  are  potted  in  thimble  pots,  and  placed  in  a  propagating 
frame,  with  a  moist  warm  temperature,  where  they  will  readily 
unite,  and  when  this  is  effected  they  may  be  removed  to  cooler 
quarters,  and  be  ultimately  plunged  outside.  Clematises  may 
also  be  readily  increased,  either  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  may  be  cut  up  to  every  eye  and  placed  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil,  in  gentle  heat,  in  the  propagating  frame;  or  by 
layers  outside  put  in  at  any  time.  Layers,  if  kept  duly  watered, 
will  emit  roots  at  the  joints  covered,  especially  if  the  bark  is 
scraped  just  below  each  joint  before  laying  the  branches  in, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  may  be  severed  and  planted,  just 
before  growth  commences  in  the  spring.  Clematis  species  and 
varieties  may  be  easily  raised  from  seed,  gathering  the  seed 
vessels  in  autumn,  keeping  in  a  cool  dry  place  until  spring,  when 
the  seed  they  contain  may  be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  and  stood  in 
gentle  heat  till  they  germinate.  If  kept  under  glass  for  a  time, 
a-nu,  after  hardening  off,  planted  outdoors  in  deep  rich  loam, 
the  plants  will  soon  flower.  Jasmine  may  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  firm  wood.  The  hardy  sorts  succeed  under  a  hand¬ 
glass  without  heat.  The  tender  species  should  be  inserted  in  sandy 
or  peaty  soil,  and  placed  under  a  hand-glass  in  heat.  Portugal 
Laurel  seeds  should  be  sown  in  autumn  in  beds,  or  they  may 
be  kept  until  spring.  The  seeds,  or  rather  stones,  are,  however, 
not  usually  sufficiently  perfected  in  this  country  for  free  ger¬ 
mination,  hence  the  plants  are  usually  raised  from  cuttings,  these 
being  taken  off  with  a  heel  or  portion  of  two-year-old  wood,  and 
inserted  two-thirds  their  length  in  sandy  soil  in  a  semi-shadv 
position,  preferably  in  late  summer  or  earlv  autumn,  never  later 
than  February. 


PLANTS  TO  DESCRIBE  (J.  C.  S.).— The  genus  Polygala  em¬ 
braces  about  200  species,  of  which  only  P.  chamaebuxus,  P.  pauci- 
folia,  and  P.  Senega,  are  worthy  of  culture.  Planted  amongst 
fibrous  peat  and  sandy  loam  in  rockeries  they  do  well  and  are 
attractive.  P.  Dalmasiana  we  do  not  recommend.  Some  of  the 
Clethras  are  hardy,  others  are  not.  You  do  not  individualise  the 
species.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  pretty,  and  fairly  easy  to  grow. 
Refer  to  any  gardening  dictionary. 


Retubbing  large  plants. 


NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  A  number  of  replies  are  necessarily  held  over  till 
next  week.  (G.  G.). — 1.  Newton  Wonder ;  2,  Pennington  Seedling; 
3,  Wealthy;  4,  Triomphe  de  Louvain.  ( W.  Cannaby). — 1,  Marie 
Louise;  2.  Thompson’s.  (M.  D.  D.). — 1.  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  2,  Golden 
Noble.  (Mrs.  Munton). — Pear  Marie  Benoist.  (R.  Winstanley). — • 
Pear  Dr.  Hogg. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  B.). — Arundinaria  japonic-a.  (R.  F.).  —  1, 
Polygonum  filiforme  ;  2.  Polygonum  capitatum  ;  3,  Polygonum 

lanigerum ;  4,  Polygonum  compaction.  (M.  N.). — Salvia  azurea 
grand i  flora.  (J.  Reid). — Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums.  (J.  Nelson). — 
Leptosyne  maritima,  an  annual  plant.  The  spiny  leaves  are  those  of 
Crocus  Diacantha.  (St.  Andrew). — 1.  The  fruits  of  Physalis  Alkekengi ; 
2.  Monarda  didyma  ;  3,  Kniphofia  sp.  (J.  J.,  Lancashire). — 1,  Ruellia 
Portellie;  2.  Begonia  heracleifolia  longipila;  3.  Gymnogramma  japoniea 
variegata,  a  section  of  the  “  Gold-Ferns.”  (D.  R.). — 1,  Cordyline  (not 
Dracaena)  terminalis  rosea-lineata ;  2.  Cordyline  terminalis  var. ;  3, 
Phrynium  variegatum  ;  4.  Codine um  Heathi  elegans  ;  5.  Phvllanthus 
nivosus  ;  6,  Codiseum  gloriosum. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “  The  Journal  ”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-growTn 
fruit.  &c..  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 

- 0  9 - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

James  Cocker  &  Son,  Rose  Specialists  and  General  Horticulturists, 
Aberdeen. — Roses,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  &c. 

H.  Henkel,  Garden  Architect  and  Landscape  Gardener,  Baumschule, 
Darmstadt. — Nelumbiums  and  Nymphceas. 

Rivoire  &  Sons,  Seedsmen,  Ac.,  16,  Rue  d’Algerie,  Lyon.  France. — 
Catalogue  of  Novelties. 

Wm.  Watson  &  Sons.  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin, — Roses  Fruit  Trees 
Shrubs,  Climbers,  &c. 
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Covent  Garden  Market. — October  30th. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2 

0  to  6 

0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24 

0to30 

0 

,,  dessert  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Bananas . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  sieve 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Pigs,  green,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman . 

0 

8 

1 

6 

each . 

2 

6 

4 

6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Plums,  £  sieve  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0 

9 

2 

0 

Walnuts,  £  sieve . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

OtoO 

0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

14 

0 

2 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

9 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,^  sieve 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Radishes,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Cauliflower,  tally 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Shallots,  lb . 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0  3 

0 

4 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 10 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9 

0tol6 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  1 

0 

5 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6 

0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  6 

0 

0 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10 

12 

0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Palms,,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15 

0 

30 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

,.  specimens  ...  21 

0 

63 

0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Primulas  .  3 

0 

4 

0 

, ,  caffra,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4 

0 

6 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums  .  8 

0 

10 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

.d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Arums,  doz.  . . 

5 

0  to  6 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum  ...  1 

6  to  2 

0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ...  3 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardia,  white, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

doz.  bunches. 5 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs  . 12 

0 

18 

0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

Maidenhair  Fern.  doz. 

doz.  bunches . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs .  3 

0 

4 

0 

Camellias,  white . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

1 

3 

doz.  bnchs .  1 

0 

2 

0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  0 
Odontoglossums .  4 

6 

1 

0 

Chrysanthe  m  u  m  s, 

0 

5 

0 

specimen  blooms, 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches .  5 

0 

6 

0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs  2 

0 

8 

0 

doz .  1 

0 

2 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles)  1 

6 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  red,  doz .  0 

6 

1 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  .  1 

Steplianotis,  doz.  ...  3 

0 

2 

6 

bnchs . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tuberoses,  gross .  4 

0 

5 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ...  1 

6 

2 

0 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz .  3 

0 

4 

0 

CANADIAN  WHEAT :  MANITOBA.— Writing  to  a  London 
morning  paper,  a  Press  correspondent  with  the  Royal  party 
sends  some  details  of  the  Wheat  belt  of  Manitoba.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  8th  Poplar  Point  was  reached.  At  this  little  prairie 
settlement,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Manitoba  Wheat  belt, 
the  Duchess  was  present  at  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of 
Wheat  threshing.  The  huge  machine,  which,  burning  Wheat 
straw  as  fuel,  works  very  economically,  was  drawn  up  by  a 
traction  engine  to  a  gigantic  pile  of  sheaved  Wheat,  and 
astonished  us  all  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dealt  with  it, 
threshing  and  winnowing  the  great  mass  within  a  few  minutes. 
It  threw  the  separated  straw  and  chaff  far  from  it,  spouting  them 
out  in  a  great  fountain  from  the  mouth  of  its  long  flume.  After 
thoroughly  cleansing  the  Wheat  by  the  strong  draught  of  its  fans 
it  dropped  the  grain  ready  for  the  market  into  the  sacks  beneath. 
The  rain  has  to  some  extent  damaged  this  year’s  Wheat  crop  in 
Canada,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  grain  may  be  of  low  grade  ;  but 
still  it  is  estimated  that  this  year’s  harvest  is  the  best  by  27  per 
cent,  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  country,  and  five  times 
larger  than  it  was  last  year,  which  was  an  exceptionally  bad  one. 
The  following  figures  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantities  of  grain  that  are  produced  on  these  rich  plains :  Sixty 
million  bushels  of  "Wheat  are  awaiting  conveyance  to  the  coast, 
and  for  the  next  two  months  four  hundred  loaded  trucks  (each 
containing  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
bushels  of  Wheat)  will  be  carried  daily  over  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  No  manure  is  used  on  these  rich  Wheat-growing 
plains,  and  there  remains  still  vaster  tracts  of  as  good  soil  that 
have  never  yet  been  tilled. 


On  Some  Causes  of  Failure. 


*  - - 

Robbie  Burns  wrote  of  many  things  that  will  keep  his  memory 
green  as  long  as  time  lasts,  but  of  all  his  striking  verses  the  one 
that  appeals  most  to  us  is  the  one  which  suggests  the  need  for 
strict  self-examination.  What  a  revolution  it  would  cause  if 
for  one  single  day  we  could  each  view  our  actions  as  they  appear 
to  our  neighbours.  It  might  be  a  salutary  process,  but  it  would, 
at  the  same  time,  be  a  very  painful  one.  Of  course,  the  neigh¬ 
bour  does  not  take  into  account  “  mitigating  circumstances,” 
and  he  may  not  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  position.  Yet 
in  the  country  among  farmers,  it  is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to 
hide  our  daily  actions  from  our  neighbour’s  view.  The  operations 
of  the  farmer  are  conducted  out  of  doors.  No  closed  gates  or 
walled  enclosures.  And  as  we  are  pretty  well  all  of  us  following 
the  same  calling,  we  are  more  or  less  alert  as  to  our  neighbour’s 
doings.  An  observant  man  learns  valuable  lessons  constantly 
from  the  failures  of  others  around  him.  This  very  week, 
Tuesday,  October  15,  we  were  with  a  large  farmer  going  his 
rounds.  The  day  was  brilliantly  fine  and  warm,  and  he  was  in 
good  spirits.  All  his  Wheat  was  drilled,  and  his  men  could  turn 
their  attention  to  other  matters.  His  neighbours,  in  the  same 
parish  and  other  adjacent  ones,  farming  the  same  class  of  land, 
were  most  of  them  ploughing,  and  an  odd  one  or  two  just  starting 
to  drill.  Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  farming  has  learnt 
the  value  of  a  dry  seed  bed — in  fact,  even  if  it  is  wished,  the 
drill  will  not  work  on  wet,  sodden  land.  Now,  mark  what 
follows.  Since  Tuesday  we  have  had  practically  incessant  rain, 
the  weather  has  totally  changed,  and  those  belated  sowers  may 
have  to  wait  some  considerable  time  before  the  land  is  fit  for 
the  reception  of  seed.  There  is  nothing  like  taking  time  by  the 
forelock.  Now,  again,  this  harvest  we  saw  a  Wheat  stubble  that 
puzzled  us  considerably.  It  was  covered  with  a  green  growth, 
not  weeds,  not  seeds,  something  quite  different,  and  we  were 
curious  enough  to  look  nearer — Potatoes — the  small  seed  left  in 
the  ground  from  the  previous  year.  It  was  all  the  more  astound¬ 
ing  because  in  1900  here  Potatoes  of  any  sort  were  dear,  and 
eagerly  sought  for  pigs,  &c.  That  field  must  have  been  badly 
harrowed,  or  not  harrowed  at  all.  Besides  the  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance,  those  plants  must  have  taken  from  the  land  much  of  what 
ought  by  rights  to  have  gone  to  the  nurture  of  the  Wheat  crop. 

We  were  struck  the  other  day,  when  at  a  large  agricultural 
sale,  to  see  the  lack  of  quality  in  the  farm  horses.  There  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  them,  and  not  one  sound!  No  good 
young  ones.  Nothing  suitable  for  town  work.  All  worn  out  and 
practically  done.  The  owner  was  not  a  poor  man,  nor 
uneducated.  He  was  also  living  within  a  mile  of  a  well-known 
shire  stud,  where  the  services  of  sires  of  undoubted  pedigree 
could  be  had  for  a  small  fee.  His  farm  was  anything  but  a 
strong-land  one  (we  mention  this  as  the  working  of  strong  land 
is  most  detrimental  to  mares  in  foal),  and  he  was  also  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  biggest  horse  fair  in  England.  Surely  there 
had  been  great  apathy  on  his  part.  A  good  well-bred  horse  eats 
no  more  than  an  old  worn-out  one,  and  when  it  comes  to  selling 
— well ! 

There  is  a  farmer  who  never  has  any’  “  luck  ”  at  lambing 
time.  He  cannot  tell  why  it  is  his  ewes  always  go  the  wrong 
way  and  die.  Other  people  can,  though.  The  ewes  are,  first,  very 
badly  kept  during  the  winter.  Bad  old  grass,  that  really  ought 
to  be  rabbit  warren,  very  few  roots  (roots  may  be  easily  over¬ 
done),  and  little  of  anything  else.  The  ewes  come  to  the  lamb- 
ing  pens  weak  and  in  wretched  condition,  and  succumb.  Those 
that  struggle  through  leave  their  lambs  a  legacy  of  a  debilitated 
constitution,  and  in  trying  days  of  early  autumn,  the  weakly 
ones  die  off  like  mice.  We  know  another  case  of  sickly  lambs 
and  unhealthy  ewes,  but  here  the  food  supply  is  all  that  is  right 
and  good.  We  must  look  for  another  cause.  We  find  two  causes 
at  work.  The  old-fashioned,  prejudiced  shepherd  who  does  not 
believe  in  infection  or  in  the  use  of  disinfectants.  The  second 
cause  is  the  lambing  pen,  which  has  been  used  for  a  great  length 
of  time  till  the  ground  and  the  surroundings  generally  are 
saturated  and  infested  with  harmful  bacilli.  If  the  master  could 
see  his  way  to  a  neAV  shepherd  and  a  clean,  healthy  lamb  pen,  we 
believe  his  difficulties  would  vanish  like  smoke. 

Often  there  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling  between  master  and 
men.  There  is  friction  about  little  things.  The  wheels  do  not 
run  easily.  Continuously  things  are  going  wrong.  It  is  not  the 
master’s  fault,  neither  are  the  men  altogether  to  blame.  We 
once  had  a  difficulty  of  this  sort,  and  finally  traced  the  cause 
home.  Our  best  labourer  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the 
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foreman,  and,  therefore,  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  setting 
the  other  men  by  the  ears.  The  foreman,  by  the  way,  had  risen 
from  the  position  of  labourer  on  the  same  farm,  and  the  actuating 
cause  was  jealousy.  It  is  all  very  well  to  keep  old  and  trusty(F) 
servants,  but  they  are  apt  to  become  dictatorial  in  their  ways 
and  manners,  if  not  with  the  master,  at  least  with  the  other 
workers. 

There  is  near  here  a  capital  grass  field,  first-rate  quality,  that 
will  easily  fatten  a  big  bullock  in  the  summer.  It  is  too  deep 
and  good  to  be  much  affected  by  drought,  and  yet  this  year,  under 
new  hands,  it  has  failed  to  finish  more  than  two  bullocks  out  of 
the  whole  number.  They  certainly  are  very  fresh,  but  not 
absolutely  fat,  and  will  require  finishing^off  in  the  yards.  The 
secret  of  non-success  appears  pretty  plain  to  us.  To  save  a  few 
pounds  poor  stock  was  bought  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass,  good 
as  it  is,  cannot  quite  work  miracles.  This  was  a  great  error  of 
judgment.  We  once  kept  a  man  for  some  time  in  our  employ 
who  was  considered  by  the  neighbours  to  be  not  very  bright. 
Well,  we  admit  he  was  not  brilliant,  but  there  was  one  job  he 
could  do  to  perfection,  and  that  was  earthing  up  and  finishing 
off  the  Potato  pies.  This  may  not  seem  a  great  thing,  and  in 
mild  winters  it,  perhaps,  does  not  matter  so  much,  but  let  the 
winter  season  come  with  great  severity,  there  are  many,  many 
tons  of  Potatoes  lost  through  bad  and  careless  storing. 

It  is  the  custom  on  many  large  farms  to  allow  the  shepherd 
the  use  of  a  pony  and  cart.  The  distance  may  be  great,  and  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  hand  food  which  has  to  be  taken  out  to 
stock.  A  shepherd  has  many  an  opportunity  of  mending  a  gap 
or  weak  place  in  a  fence  which,  if  he  is  alive  to  his  master’s 
interest,  he  will  do.  A  small  “  locker  ”  in  front  of  the  cart,  with 
a  few  nails,  staples,  and  other  equipments,  and  two  or  three 
stakes,  is  a  fine  addition  to  his  shepherding  paraphernalia,  and 
adds  but  little  to  the  weight. 

How  often  do  we  hear  complaints  of  a  bad  sample  of  corn ! 
The  corn  was  got  well  enough,  but  the  damage  came  about  after 
it  was  stacked.  The  stack  was  made  so  badly,  so  loosely  put 
together,  that  the  first  good  shower  penetrated  to  the  very 
middle,  and  caused  discolouration  of  growth.  In  a  busy  harvest 
time  thatching  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  a  stack  may  be  so 
built  that,  with  the  help  of  a  few  bats  of  straw,  it  ought  to 
successfully  resist  all  wet  till  it  can  be  properly  covered  in. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  masters  from  home  on  threshing  days. 
There  is  a  tendency  among  men  to  make  a  bad  start,  i.e.,  a  late 
one.  There  is  too  much  loitering  over  the  luncheon,  and  there 
is  that  lack  of  interest  in  the  work  which  will  prevent  them 
spending  a  little  overtime  in  straightening  up.  They  forget 
threshing-day  wages  are  high,  and  that  the  least  they  can  do  is 
to  make  a  good  and  tidy  job. 

We  have  seen  many  a  heap  of  big  Potatoes  left  to  freeze  in  a 
shed  when  a  sheet  or  a  bit  of  straw,  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
would  make  all  right  and  safe.  N.B. — In  very  severe  weather 
a  few  sacks  of  Potatoes  for  immediate  consumption  may  be  safely 
kept  from  injury  by  being  put  in  a  corner  of  cow-house  or  stable. 

We  have  this  year  observed  many  “  patchy  ”  pieces  of  seeds 
and  uneven  Turnips.  We  know  the  season  has  been  a  dry  one, 
and  we  also  know  that  in  the  spring  small  seeds  and  Turnip  seeds 
were  very  dear — that  is,  good  new  seed.  There  was  plenty  of 
old  in  the  market  which  was  naturally  lower  in  price.  We  were 
going  to  say  cheaper,  and  we  know  many  farmers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  their  pockets,  chose  the  lower-priced  varieties.  If  the 
weather  had  been  moist  and  growing,  there  would  not  possibly 
have  been  much  harm  done,  but  the  season  was  one  that 
demanded  a  vigorous,  quick-growing  plant.  We  may  be  wrong 
in  our  surmises,  but  we  think  there  is  a  great  germ  of  truth  in 
what  we  advance. 

We  have  only  hinted  at  a  few  points  where  we  think  there 
is  room  for  improvement.  Our  readers  will  readily  arrive  at 
many  other  little  particulars  that  we  have  not  mentioned.  It  is 
so  necessary  to  stop  these  little  leaks.  Much  may  be  done  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  men,  and  much  also  may  be  hindered.  For¬ 
bearance  can  only  go  to  a  certain  point,  and  it  is  no  use  winking 
at  abuses  because  they  are  small.  Liberty  degenerates  into 
licence,  and  loss  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  only  by  bringing  to  bear 
on  daily  life  the  strictest  business  habits  that  a  man  may  hope 
to  make  both  ends  meet  and  have  a  little  to  wrap  over. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

We  have  no  rain  but  some  very  foggy  nights,  and  the  land  is 
anything  but  dry  on  the  surface.  Below  there  is  little  moisture, 
and  Wheats  are  not  going  into  such  a  seed-bed  as  we  should  have 
liked  for  them.  Small  annual  weeds  will  be  numerous  and 
troublesome  in  spring.  Potatoes  are  all  up  and  stored,  and  we 
are  able  to  record  some  approximate  results.  Professor  Maerker, 
which  a  month  ago  was  far  behind  in  the  race,  has  made  marvel¬ 
lous  progress  since,  and  finishes  an  easy  first  for  yield,  beating 
TJp-to-Date  by  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre  on  four  different 
farms  and  under  varying  conditions.  We  personally  assisted  in 
weighing  the  produce  of  a  22yd  length,  measured  from  an 
ordinary  28in  row,  the  portion  selected  being  in  the  middle  of 
a  seventeen-acre  field.  The  total  weight  of  tubers  was  12st  101b 


(1781b),  and  the  crop  at  this  rate  would  figure  out  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  224  tons  per  acre.  The  Professor  is  a  round  Potato  of 
fair  size,  with  a  rather  deep  pink  eye.  It  is  very  white  in  flesh 
and  cooks  well,  but  those  we  have  tasted  were  lacking  in  flavour. 
Disease  there  is  none,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  great 
increase  in  the  crop  since  other  varieties  were  ripe.  It  is  an 
enormous  breeder,  many  roots  having  from  twenty  to  thirty 
good-sized  Potatoes.  There  are  few  large,  and  no  rough  ones, 
but  more  than  the  usual  proprtion  of  seed.  With  two  such 
Potatoes  as  this  one  and  Up-to-Date  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
need  for  importation  from  abroad.  The  British  Lion  has  turned 
out  well,  but  can  hardly  be  held  likely  to  compete  seriously  with 
the  above,  whilst  Findlay’s  Empress  Queen  and  Fidler’s  Charles 
Fidler  may  be  put  in  a  similar  class.  “  Good,  but  not  good 
enough.” 

Sheep  are  doing  well,  the  thick  fogs  having  hitherto  no  bad 
effect.  It  is  a  curious  thing  but  true,  that  although  the  Turnip 
is  not  generally  considered  an  ideal  food,  yet  the  flock-master 
who  has  got  his  lambs  well  broken-in  to  eating  it.  thinks  himself 
well  out  of  the  wood  of  Michaelmas  difficulties.  When  lambs  are 
on  Clover,  fog  or  frosty  rime  generally  means  trouble,  on  Turnips 
it  makes  no  difference. 

The  steam  plough  is  running  through  the  ley  which  is  to  be 
planted  with  Potatoes.  The  term  running  through  is  used  pur¬ 
posely,  for  the  furrow  is  not  turned  but  left  on  edge.  The  next 
process  will  be  a  dragging  by  steam  across  the  ploughing,  to  be 
followed  by  ridging,  the  ridges  lying  open  to  frost  influence  until 
February  is  out. 

- <♦#.> - 

Water  Supply  and  River  Pollution. 


A  conference  of  delegates  representing  a  considerable  number 
of  sanitary  authorities  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  at  St.  Andrew’s  Hall,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  London,  on  Wednesday,  October  16,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the-  question  of  water  supplies  and  river  pollution. 

The  conference  considered  various  papers  contributed  and 
read  by  delegates.  The  first  of  these  was  by  Mr.  J.  Parry,  and 
dealt  with  “  The  Protection  of  Watersheds.”  It  pointed  out  that 
there  had  been  no  general  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
gathering  grounds  of  waterworks,  as  distiitguished  from  other 
watersheds,  since  1847.  Generally  speaking,  efforts  to  prevent 
the  fouling  of  water  flowing  into  reservoirs  for  domestic  use  had 
been  confined  to  the  purchase  of  the  drainage  areas  affected. 
That  was  an  effective  and  speedy  method  of  attaining  the  desired 
result.  Public  opinion  in  America  recognised  the  importance  of 
protecting  the  gathering  grounds,  and  vigorous  measures  had 
been  adopted  in  certain  States.  In  his  own  view  the  time  had 
arrived  when  some  advance  should  be  made  on  the  legislation 
of  1847,  and  when  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  of  1876  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  become  effective  for  waterworks  purposes.  If 
water  supplies  were  to  be  properly  protected,  the  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  the  area  over  which  rain  was  collected,  must  be  owned  by 
the  authority  responsible  for  the  waterworks.  As  to  the  question 
of  how  the  drainage  areas  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  waterworks 
could  be  utilised,  he  would  suggest  they  could  be  given  up  to 
sheep-farming,  planting,  and  deer  parks. 

Other  papers  were  read  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton,  dealing  with 
the  protection  of  underground  sources  of  public  water  supply ; 
by  Mr.  Clayton  Beadle,  on  the  right  of  underground  pumping 
in  relation  to  the  flow  of  neighbouring  streams,  as  instanced  by 
the  River  Cray  ;  by  Dr.  Mill,  on  the  rainfall  and  population  of 
England  and  Wales  in  relation  to  water  supplies ;  by  Dr.  Green¬ 
wood,  on  the  desirability  for  reports  on  the  water  supply  of  each 
county;  by  Dr.  Williams,  on  the  rivers  of  Glamorganshire;  by 
Dr.  Thresh,  on  water  supply  to  isolated  cottages;  and  by  Miss  C'. 
Cochrane,  on  village  water  supplies.  A  lengthy  discussion  took 
place  on  these  papers,  in  the  course  of  which  the  opinion  was 
generally  expressed  that  though  water  companies  had  done  good 
work,  the  time  had  come  for  public  bodies  to  attend  both  to 
water  supplies  and  the  areas  in  which  they  were  collected.  Mr. 
F.  Varney,  of  the  London  County  Council,  urged  that  the 
period  was  at  hand  when  the  metropolis  should  go  farther  afield 
for  its  supply,  and  not  draw  it  altogether  from  “  a  tainted  area  ” 
in  which  high  farming  was  carried  on.  Mr.  Lyons  Walcott,  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Council,  argued  that  the  poorer  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns  should  be 
protected  against  their  powerful  neighbours.  Dr.  Hodgson,  of 
the  Cheshire  County  Council,  declared  that  before  new  legislation 
was  demanded  the  councils  should  carry  into  effect  the  powers 
they  now  possessed. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  authors  of  all 
the  papers.  The  conference  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  purity  of  the  water  supply  throughout  the  country  could  only 
be  adequately  secured  by  placing  such  supplies  in  the  hands  of 
representative  bodies  directly  responsible  to  the  consumers. — 
“  Morning  Post.” 
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BAR  RS 

HARDY  PERENNIALS 

For  Present  Planting. 
BARR'S  HARDY  CHINESE  DOUBLE  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  ...  10/6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

in  25  „  „  „  . .  21/-,  30/-,  and  42/- 

50  m  50  ..  „  „  . .  45/-,  63/-,  and  84/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  42/-  ;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

; DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  SINGLE  CHINESE  P/EONIES. 

STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  in  12  choice  named  varieties  10  6,  15/-,  and  21/- 

25  in  25  „  „  „  . .  30/-  and  42/-. 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  OF  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  45/-;  per  doz.,  5/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LI  OA  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  TALL  FLAG  IRISES. 


STRONG  PLANTS. 

12  In  12  choice  named  varieties 
25  in  25  „ 

50  in  50 


5/6,  7/6,  and  10/6 
10/6  and  15/- 
21/-  and  30/- 

CHOICE  MIXTURE  IN  MANY  VARIETIES,  for  ex¬ 
tensive  planting,  per  100,  15/-;  per  doz.,  2/6. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

BARR’S  HARDY  PLANT  CATALOGUE  (Free)  fully  describes 
the  best  HARDY  PERENNIALS,  ALPINES,  AQUATICS, 
MARSH  PLANTS,  BAMBOOS  AND  GRASSES,  WALL 
SHRUBS,  Ac.,  with  many  useful  notes  on  culture. 

BARR  &  SONS, 

11,  12,  &  13,  KiDg  St. ,  Covent  Garden,  London 

Nurseries— LONG  DITTON,  nr.  SURBITON,  SURREY. 

FILBERT  BUSHES. 

■Large  quantity,  5ft.  high,  very  bushy,  only  four  years  old, 
fit  for  gapping,  coppices,  or  plantations. 

•Nothing  in  fruit  gives  such  a  return  as  Filberts,  and  they 
grow  anywhere  and  always  crop. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  OR  1 000  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  P.  JONES,  CRADLE  Y,~  MALVERN. 


PLANTING  SEASON 

HARDILY-GROWN 

Forest,  Fruit, 

&  all  other 

Trees  &  PSants 

Ewergreens, 

Roses,  Re¬ 
stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
“QUALITY,"  “VARIETY,"  &  “EXTENT.” 

Priced  Catalogues  Poat  Free. 

OiGKSONS  (STGJS,  CHESTER. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

Locghboro'  Junction,  London,  S.W.—  Stove  and  Green 
house  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var. ,  Aralias,  Grevillea- 
Ovperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesale 
List.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free. — J.  E.  SMITH. 


EXTENSIVE  COLLECTIONS 

OF 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS, 

NARCISSI,  LILIES, 
SNOWDROPS, 
CROCUSES, 

SCILLAS 

&o. 


All  best 
qualities, 
and  at  most 
moderate  rates. 


1 


Delivered  Free  by  Rail 
or  Parcel  Post. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  No.  650, 

P08T  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

niwnMiinninHHMnnnwMiMniinMiniiimiMnmMMmntmnmmninmiiinin»H»  amv 


Dicksons  Grovers  Chester 


The  EXPORT  Nurseries. 


Jfuimml  uf  ||ortinultui(r4 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  1901. 


Chrysanthemums : 


HEEMSTEDE,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

HAS  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  in  English,  Autumn, 
1901,  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  packing.  Orders  of 
10/-  and  above  entirely  free  to  destination  in  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  &c. 

SOME  SORTS  OF  UUXiBS  NOTED  OUT  PRZCE  LIST. 


Per 
100. 
s.  d. 


Per 
1000. 
s.  d. 


Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture,  for  bedding 

or  forcing . /  11  0  105  0 

Hyacinths,  Single,  first  size,  named,  in 
several  leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties,  equal  quantities,  my  selection  . .  20  0  — 

Tulips,  Single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  . .  1  10  16  8 

Tulips,  Double  early,  very  fine  mixed  .  ..2  2  20  0 

Tulips,  Single  Due  van  Thol,  mixed,  for  forcing  2  6  20  0 

Tulips,  Due  van  Thol,  scarlet-red  ..  ..2  6  20  0 

Tulips,  La  Candeur,  double  white  ..  ..3  4  30  0 

Tulips,  Singlo  La  Reine,  rose-white  . .  ..2.0  18  4 

Sparaxis,  very  fine,  mixed  .  0  8  6  0 

Triteleia  uniflora,  pure  white,  very  fragrant  16  — 

Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  ..  ..0  6  5  0 

Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  . .  0  10  8  0 

Crocus,  second  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..0  5  4  0 

Crocus,  yellow,  third  size .  0  6  4  2 

Spanish  Iris,  in  the  finest  mixture  . .  ..0  7  5  0 

Iris  Kaempferi  (Japan  Iris),  mixed  ..  ..5  0  40  0 

Iris  si birica,  very  tine,  mixed  .  4  0  40  0 

Montbretia  crocosmaefiora,  orange-scarlet  ..16  — 

Montbretia,  very  fine,  mixed . 5  0  — 


Dahlias,  Single,  in  the  finest  mixture 

Anemone,  Single,  mixed . 

Anemone,  The  Bride,  pure  white 
Anemone  apennine  (blue  Wood  Anemone")  . . 
Anemone  appenine  (white  Wood  Anemone) 
Anemone  nemorosa  (double  White  Wood 
Anemone)  .. 

Anemone  japonica  alba,  pure  white  .. 
Dielytra  spectabilis,  red  (Bleeding  Heart) 
Funkias,  in  the  finest  mixture  . . 

Narcis. -Polyanthus,  in  the  finest  mixture 
Narcis.,  Double,  mixed 
Narcis.,  Single,  mixed 
Narcis.,  Trumpet,  mixed  .. 

Narcis.,  Campernelle,  pure  yellow 
Ranunculus,  French,  mixed 
Ranunculus,  Persian,  mixe  I 
Snowdrops,  Elwesi,  Giant  Snowdrop 
Gladiolus.  Marie  Lemoine,  cream 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  scarlet-red 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  pure  white 
Azalea  ponticum,  each,  lOd.  to  1/8. 
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Salient  Features  In  Prize  Schedules. 

_ 

READERS  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture  are  particularly- 
interested  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  Chrysanthemums) 
and  as  the  exhibitors  of  these 
flowers  are  more  numerous  than 
ever,  I  thought  a  note  on  the 
salient  features  of  the  various  prize 
schedules  of  leading  societies  might 
not.  prove  uninteresting  reading  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Whether  the  intensity 
of  excitement  of  a  few  years  since,  when 
one  society  was  vieing  with  another  in  offer¬ 
ing  inducements  to  exhibitors,  will  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  future,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
certainly  exhibitors  are  not  less  energetic, 
or  societies  less  encouraging,  to  produce  what 
all  aim  at— the  finest  display.  While  we  hear 
annually  of  some  society  being  compelled  to 
abandon  its  show  for  the  present,  on  the 
other  haud  we  usually  have  the  encouraging 
announcement  that  a  new  society  has  been 
started  ;  so,  taking  all  things  into  consider¬ 
ation,  we  cannot  but  assume  that  an  equal 
deep  interest  is  being  taken  in  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  culture. 

In  my  diary  I  have  noted  103  competitive 
exhibitions,  commencing  with  Portsmouth 
and  Croydon  on  October  29th,  and  ending 
with  Bristol  on  November  23rd.  When  we 
consider  that  this  number  of  exhibitions 
have  to  be  crowded  into  the  short  space  of 
twenty-six  days,  Sundays  included,  no  one 
can  say  but  that  the  Chrysanthemum  season 
is  a  busy  one.  No  less  than  twenty  shows 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  November  13th, 
therefore  to  report  them  all  in  one  issue 
means  a  vast  amount  of  labour  [and  space. 
—Ed.] 

The  shows  that  are  held  at  Portsmouth 
and  Croydon  are  indicative  of  the  general 
quality  of  the  blooms  to  he  expected 


Collection  D. — For  Spring  Garden,  containing  1330  Bulb-,  £1  1/-.  Half  of  this,  11/*. 
Collection  B. — For  Indoor,  containing  629  Bulbs  for  92  po:s  or  glasses,  £1  1/  .  Half  of  this,  11/-. 
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during  the  season.  At  Portsmouth  adherence  is  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  combination  class  of  incurved  and  Japanese  as 
the  leading  item  in  the  schedule  -of  twenty-four  classes 
devoted  to  the  flower.  A  first  prize  of  £7,  with  a  second  of 
£5,  is  the  chief  inducement  for  exhibitors,  and  as  a  rule  such 
a  class  as  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties  and  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct,  does 
not  fail  to  bring  a  spirited  competition.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  of  60  square  feet  £4  is 
the  first  prize  offered.  Amateurs  are  well  provided  for  at 
this  show.  Nine  classes  are  set  apart  for  them,  and  as  a  rule 
they  make  a  creditable  display. 

At  Croydon  a  Challenge  Cup,  value  25gns,  and  £5  is 
offered  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  of  Japanese  and 
incurved  varieties,  and  is  quite  an  easy  class  to  fill,  being, 
therefore,  one  that  should  be  productive  of  keen  competi¬ 
tion.  The  Kent  County  Society  hold  their  show,  as  usual, 
in  the  Rink,  at  Blackheath.  No  less  than  thirty  classes  are 
provided,  which  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the  flower. 
Here,  also,  a  combination  class  of  both  Japanese  and  In¬ 
curved,  in  thirty-six  varieties,  is  the  leading  feature. 

Both  Derby  and  Halifax  Shows  are  held  on  November  1 
and  2.  At  Derby  the  leading  classes  are  for  twenty-four 
Incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  for  Japanese  varieties  also.  Both  are  easy, 
and  should  produce  brisk  competition.  Many  classes  are 
provided  for  decorative  Chrysanthemums  set  up  in  epergnes, 
vases,  and  baskets  filled  for  effect.  At  Halifax  twenty-four 
classes  are  provided  for  Chrysanthemums  alone,  which  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  bold  display.  Here,  also,  the  sections 
are  divided.  A  Silver  Cup  value  £5  5s.  is  offered  for  twelve 
Japanese  varieties,  distinct.  Classes  are  also  provided  for 
twenty-four  Japanese,  and  the  same  number  of  Incurved, 
in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties. 

Tuesday,  November  5th,  is  a  busy  day.  The  shows  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Southampton, 
Plymouth,  and  Cardiff  are  all  being  held.  The  former,  as 
usual,  is  centred  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  London,  but  con¬ 
sidering  the  excellent  report  the  Journal  contains  of  this 
exhibition  no  comment  need  be  made  by  me. 

The  Southampton  Show  is  held  a^s  usual  in  the  Skating 
Rink,  quite  one  of  the  best  sites  in  the  provinces,  affording 
ample  space  and  light.  The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial 
Challenge  Trophy,  value  £40,  is  the  leading  prize  here,  and 
a  handsome  one  it  is,  while  the  conditions  of  competition 
are  quite  easy.  Twelve  Japanese  distinct,  three  blooms  of 
each  on  stems,  with  foliage.  At  Plymouth  a  grand  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  usually  held.  All  the  best  of  West  County  exhibitors 
meet.  £10  is  offered  for  forty-eight  Japanese,  in  not  less 
than  twenty-four  varieties — quite  an  easy  class  to  fill.  Mary 
local  classes  are  provided,  which  produce  spirited  competi¬ 
tion.  At  Cardiff  £6  is  offered  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
distinct,  a  class  that  should  produce  keen  competition.  No 
less  than  thirty-five  other  classes  are  provided. 

The  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  Sunningdale,  and  District 
Society  hold  their  annual  show  in  the  Grand  Stand, 
November  6th,  where  there  is  usually  a  good  display. 
Separate  classes  are  provided  for  Japanese  and  incurved 
blooms  in  twenty-four  varieties.  In  these  and  in  the  open 
class  for  Chrysanthemums  mixed  with  foliage  plants 
encouraging  prizes  are  offered.  In  addition,  no  less  than 
seventeen  local  classes  are  provided. 

In  the  Guildhall  the  Winchester  Chrysanthemum  Society 
hold  their  annual  meeting  on  the  7th,  and  which  is  usually 
one  of  the  best  of  provincial  shows.  The  general  quality  of 
the  exhibits  is  a  remarkable  feature  here.  The  combination 
class  of  forty-eight  incurved  and  Japanese  distinct  bloonn 
is  one  of  the  leading  features  here,  and  so  are  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plants  in  separate  colours  as  grown  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration.  Nowhere  can  better  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums  only  be  seen.  In  all,  twenty-eight  classes 
are  provided.  Windsor  and  Leicester  commence  their  shows 
on  the  8th.  The  former  is  usually  favoured  with  good 
quality  exhibits,  the  site  being  really  too  small  for  the 
number.  The  Leicester  Society  issue  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  list  of  prizes,  without  any  startling  items  in  the 
way  of  big  rewards. 

The  week  opening  with  Tuesday,  November  12th  is 
indeed  a  busy  one.  In  Bingley  Hall  the  Birmingham  Society 
opens  its  show  as  usual,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  representa¬ 
tive  meeting  of  any,  as  it  embraces  so  thoroughly  all  sections 
of  horticulture.  Nowhere  can  so  many  trade  exhibits  be 
seen,  and  which  add  so  much  to  the  interest  and  beauty 


of  the  show.  Fourteen  classes  are  provided  for  cut  blooms. 
The  principal  classes  are  those  for  incurved  and  Japanese- 
in  twenty-four  varieties,  for  which,  in  both  classes,  no  less 
than  six  prizes  are  offered,  ranging  from  £8  downwards. 
Specimen  plants  are  largely  encouraged  and  thoroughly  well 
represented,  nine  classes  being  provided.  A  first  prize  of 
£10  is  offered  for  a  group  to  which  Ferns  and  foliage  plants 
may  be  added.  Fourteen  classes  are  arranged  for  fruit, 
many  for  vegetables,  and,  what  has  been  for  many  years  a 
feature  here,  the  magnificent  Primulas,  of  which  the 
cultivators  in  and  around  this  city  may  well  be  proud. 

In  the  Public  Hall  the  Ipswich  Show  opens  on  the  same 
date,  and  is  steadily  asserting  itself  as  one  of  the  foremost 
societies  in  the  Eastern  counties.  For  the  general  good  quality 
of  its  groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  specimens  and  cut  blooms, 
Brighton  has  long  held  a  prominent  position.  No  less  than 
four  semicircular  groups  are  provided.  <£5,  a  Silver  Chal¬ 
lenge  Bowl,  and  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  are  offered  as 
the  premier  award  in  the  leading  class.  Pyramid,  standard 
and  dwarf-trained  Chrysanthemum  plants  are  here 
encouraged,  substantial  prizes  being  offered.  In  the  cut- 
bloom  department  the  principal  class  is  that  for  thirty-six 
Japanese  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties. 

Hull,  York,  Bournemouth,  Bristol,  and  Reading  Shows 
are  held  on  the  13th.  For  years  the  Hull  Society  has  done 
much  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  to  display  it  afterwards  in  a  useful  manner.  This 
society  can  safely  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the 
combination  grouping  system  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  plants,  for  which  handsome  prizes  have  been,  and 
are  still,  offered  for  such  a  group  arranged  in  a  space  of 
100  square  feet.  An  interesting  class  is  that  for  a  drawing¬ 
room  mirror-panel  group,  which  so  well  illustrates  how 
plants  may  be  utilised  for  effect. 

Numerous  are  the  classes,  too,  for  specimen-trained 
plants  and  for  “  cut-backs,”  which  show  what  an  adaptable 
plant  the  Chrysanthemum  is  for  decoration.  Twenty-three 
classes  are  provided  for  cut  blooms,  the  principal  one  being 
those  for  twenty -four  incurved  and  Japanese  separate,  the 
former  to  be  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  and  the  latter 
distinct.  A  first  prize  of  £6  is  offered  in  both  classes. 
Single-flowered  varieties  are  much  encouraged,  and  so  are 
the  “  Runclle  ”  type,  which  are  interesting,  but  seldom  seen 

nowadays.  . 

Table  decoration  under  artificial  light  is  here  a  feature. 
A  piece  of  Challenge  Plate,  value  £10  10s.,  with  a  sum  of 
4gns,  is  offered  as  first  prize  for  a  completely  laid  round 
dessert  table  for  six  persons,  and  as  the  competition  is  keen 
usually,  and  a  properly  darkened  room  provided,  this  class 
adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  No  society  that  I 
know  of  does  so  much  to  encourage  the  amateur  exhibitor. 
No  less  than, fourteen  classes  are  provided  for  their  exclusive 
benefit. 

At  Bournemouth  £7  is  offered  for  thirty-six  Japanese 
blooms  in  eighteen  varieties,  quite  an  easy  class  to  fill.  For 
a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  substantial  prizes  are  offered.  Much  encouragement 
is  given  to  local  competitors  in  both  plants  and  cut  blooms. 
Even  single-handed  gardeners  are  not  forgotten.  For  years 
the  autumn  shows  held  by  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum 
Society  have  been  a  success  and  some  of  the  best  seen,  so- 
good  are  the  prizes  and  enthusiastic  the  cultivators.  A 
Challenge  Cup,  valued  at  18gns,  is  given,  with  a  cash  prize 
in  the  group  class. 

The  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  hold  their  annual 
show  in  the  Waverley  Market,  November  14th,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be,  as  it  invariably  is,  a  success.  Nowhere  is  so  much 
encouragement  given  to  the  staging  of  cut  blooms  in  vases  as 
here,  no  less  than  fifteen  classes  being  set  apart  for  that 
method  only.  For  twenty  vases  in  twenty  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each,  £20  and  a  gold  medal  is  offered  for  the 
premier  award  ;  £15,  £10,  and  £5  is  also  offered  for  the 
remaining  prizes.  For  fifteen  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  also  in  vases,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  prize,  valued  at 
£20,  is  offered,  with  a  second  prize,  £10.  Then,  again,  the 
Scottish  Cup,  open  only  to  Scottish  gardeners,  is  offered 
with  £10,  as  first  award  for  twelve  vases  in  twelve  varieties. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  good  classes  the  schedule 
contains.  On  the  same  day  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  hold  their  one  hundred  and  ninety-fourth 
show  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Exeter.  Plants  in  pots  and  cut 
blooms  are  well  represented.  A  Silver  Cup  and  £5  is  offered 
in  the  latter  section. — E.  Molynetjx. 
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Useful  Odontoglossums. 

Besides  the  handsome  Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  crispum 
•and  its  many  varieties,  there  are  two  other  outstanding  Odonto- 
glots  of  great  excellence  for  general  purposes,  and  commendable 
in  the  eyes  of  many  cultivators  because  they  are  not  too  exacting 
in  their  requirements.  These  are  O.  cirrhosum  and  O.  macu- 
latum,  both  of  which  are  figured  on  this  page.  Mr.  Richards 
has  repeatedly  furnished  the  necessary  cultural  comments,  and 
even  so  late  as  September  5  and  26,  pp.  215  and  283,  gave  an 
extended  treatment  of  the  whole  genus.  The  flowers  of  O.  macu- 
latum  are  not  particularly  attractive,  but  they  come  during  the 
dull  days  of  winter,  and  are,  therefore,  the  more  welcome.  In 
colour  they  are  yellowish-brown,  with  a  pleasing  tinge  of  purple 
or  crimson  on  the  lip.  O.  cirrhosum  is  now  an  old  favourite, 
and  is  used  a  good  deal  in  floral  decorations.  The  graceful 
flowers  have  rich  chocolate  spots  on  the  white  sepals,  petals, 
and  lip. 


Leelia  autumnalis  atro-rubens. 


This  was  floweririg  freely  in  a  well  known  collection,  and  is  one  of  the 
richest  colour  varieties  of  this  popular  species.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  deep  rosy  crimson  at  the  points,  becoming  paler  below,  and  the 
lip  has  an  intense  purple  crimson  blotch  in  front,  with  white  side 
lobes— a  rich  and  effective  combination  of  colour.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
thriving  well  in  company  with  the  other  Mexican  Leelias. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

That  beautiful  Dendrobium  D.  Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum  is 
now  in  full  beauty,  and  those  having  fine  specimens  are  very  apt 
to  expose  them  while  in  flower  to  treatment  very  unsuited  to 
them.  The  conservatory  in  many  places  is  very  ill  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  heat  and  moisture-loving  subjects  such  as 
this  Dendrobium,  and  although  the  plants  have  a  fine  effect  there, 
they  are  often  badly  checked  in  growth  owing  to  it.  In  a  fairly 
well-arranged  house  a  week  or  ten  days’  sojourn  may  do  the  plants 
no  harm,  but  to  take  them  there  on  opening,  and  leave  them 
until  the  flowers  fade,  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  fine  specimens. 

D.  Phalsenopsis  is  rather  erratic  in  its  habit  of  growth  and 
rest,  and  the  treatment  must  vary  a  little  with  individual  plants. 
When  it  is  plain  that  the  plants  are  not  going  to  make  any  more 
growth,  they  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  light,  and  slightly 
dried  at  the  roots.  Such  plants  will  start  away  in  spring  with 
vigour,  and  flower  early.  Others  that  seem  inclined  to  grow  must 
not  be  checked  by  drying  off,  but  kept  warm  and  moist  to  finish 
them  up  as  early  as  possible.  In  either  case  they  must  have 
heat,  none  of  the  Australian  species  being  able  to  withstand  cold 
in  winter  like  the  Moulmein  and  Indian  sorts. 

Lselia  purpurata  is  another  Orchid  that  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  dormant  in  late  autumn.  When  it  does  the  shoots 
always  come  away  with  greater  vigour  in  spring,  and  flower  more 
freely  than  when  they  are  moving  sluggishly  all  the  winter. 
But  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  some  specimens  at  rest,  and 


Odontoglossum  maculatum. 


there  is  no  doubt  that  some  varieties  of  this  favourite  species  are 
specially  prone  to  this  fault.  So  are  the  Cattleyas  aurea  and  gigas 
and  the  fine  hybrid  between  them,  C.  Hardyana.  But  when 
they  can  be  kept  dormant  they  are  one  and  all  better  for  it. 

Disa  grandiflora  is  now,  or  should  be,  growing  freely,  and 
will  require  a  very  full  supply  of  water.  Air  in  plenty  is  also 
necessary,  and  there  are  many  worse  places  for  a  batch  of  this 
species  than  a  position  close  to  a  door  or  a  ventilator  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  at  this  time  of  year.  Light  dewings  over¬ 
head,  with  water  from  the  syringe,  will  keep  the  atmosphere 
sufficiently  moist,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  will  make  un- 


Od-.iNTOOLOSSUM  cirrhosum. 

comfortable  quarters  for  tlirip  and  other  insect  pests  that  affect 
this  fine  Disa.  The  hybrid  kind,  D.  Veitchi,  is  more  easily  grown 
than  the  type  and  almost  equally  beautiful. — H.  R.  R. 


Hardy  Flower  Notes. 


However  much  the  flowers  may  strive  against  the 
approach  of  their  time  of  rest  and  of  decay,  it  comes  with 
steady  hand.  Chill  frost  may  have  been  withheld  or 
chastened,  yet  yellowing  leaves  and  leafless  or  thinning  trees 
and  shrubs  tell  us  that  the  dull  days  of  the  garden  year  are 
close  at  hand.  As  the  eye  rests  on  the  hillsides,  we  see  great 
fields  of  Bracken  now  russet-brown.  If  that  hardy  plant  is 
thus  fast  losing  its  green,  much  more  may  our  flowers — many 
of  them  from  warmer  lands — grow  weary  of  the  shortening 
days  and  the  autumn’s  storms,  and  grow  tired-like,  and  show 
signs  of  their  desire  for  rest.  All  this  insensibly  saddens  us, 
even  amid  the  many  charms  shown  us  by  these  plants  in  their 
various  stages  of  decrepitude.  As  we  look  with  saddened 
admiration  upon  the  silver  hair  of  the  aged,  so  we  may  look 
upon  the  colouring  leaves  of  our  flowers  and  trees.  They 
are  tokens  of  decay ;  yet  they  are  of  beauty  unspeakable. 

The  Briony  hangs  in  the  thinning  hedge,  as  russet  as  harvest  corn, 
The  straggling  Blackberries  glisten  jet,  the  haws  are  red  on  the 
Thorn  ; 

The  Clematis  smells  no  more,  hut  lifts  its  gossamer  weight  on  high— 
If  you  onlv  gazed  on  the  year,  you  would  think  how  beautiful  ’t is  to 
die.  '“A  Farmhouse  Dirge.” — Austin. 

Though  these  things  are  among  the  treasures  of  the  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  ruddy,  ruby,  brown,  or  golden 
leaves  are  the  sole  pleasures  of  the  garden  now.  It  is  to  the 
remaining  flowers  that  we  turn  for  greater  brightness  to  oiu 
thoughts  ;  for  the  gayer  colours  for  which  we  are  ever  on 
the  search.  Let  us  see  what  these  things  are  !  We  must 
ever  welcome  the  last  blossoms  of  these  flowers  of  the  sun,  to 
which  have  been  fitly  given  the  name  of  Helianthus.  Some¬ 
how,  seeing  them,  it  seems  hard  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
William  Blake,  who  spoke  of  the  flower  as 
.  .  .  Sunflower,  weary  of  time, 

Who  countest  the  steps  of  the  sun, 

Seeking  after  that  sweet  golden  clime 
Where  the  traveller’s  journey  is  done. 

Nay,  it  has  too  much  of  joyousness  about  its  flowers  of  gold  , 
too  full  a  message  of  good  cheer. 
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There  are  still  several  of  the  Helianthuses  in  flower  to 
give  us  this  cheering  thought,  and  we  may  stay  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  talk  of  them  as  they  seem  to  those  of  us  who  love 
our  gardens  and  our  flowers,  and  think  of  them  alike  from 
the  practical  and  the  poetic  standpoints.  First  among  them 
we  must,  I  suppose,  place  the  two  newer  species  which  stand 
most  in  need  of  admission  to  our  gardens.  These  are  likely 
to  make  their  way  into  many  gardens,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  they  seem  worthy  of  this,  and  that  they  will  be  a  gain 
indeed  to  those  who  have  not  grown  them  before.  Perhaps 
the  leading  place  may  be  given  to  Helianthus  mollis,  as  it 
is  now  known,  though  it  comes  near  to  the  other  I  desire  to 
speak  of — H.  tomentosus — in  several  ways.  It  has  been 
frequently  exhibited  by  one  or  two  nurserymen  this  year, 
and  its  merits  in  a  cut  state  make  it  very  suitable  for  cutting 
for  the  house,  as  well  as  for  exhibition  ;  while  its  bold  habit 
and  handsome  flowers  will  make  it  appreciated  in  the  garden. 
Personally  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  more  highly  of  it 
than  H.  tomentosus,  which  is  a  really  fine  garden  flower,  but 
I  think  H.  mollis  is  more  likely  to  be  the  greater  general 
favourite.  The  flowers  of  H.  mollis  are  deeper  in  colour 
than  those  of  H.  tomentosus.  They  are  of  a  bright  orange, 
and  their  whole  appearance  and  their  flatter  formation 
distinguish  them  from  the  latter.  The  habit  is  much  the 
same,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  on  branching  stems,  are 
long  and  rather  lanceolate.  The  plant  is  scabrous  or 
pubescent.  From  its  native  habitats  in  North  America,  we 
would  suppose  that  it  would  like  a  dry  and  poor  soil.  It  has 
certainly  been  very  good  this  season,  and  few  of  us  have 
had  any  cause  to  complain  of  a  superabundance  of  moisture 
in  our  gardens  ;  rather  the  reverse.  It  grows  naturally  on 
dry,  barren  soil.  It  should  grow  from  2ft  to  5ft  high. 

For  boldness  of  appearance  in  the  garden,  it  must,  one 
thinks,  give  place  to  H.  tomentosus,  which  in  its  native  land 
—the  United  States — grows  from  4ft  to  10ft  high.  Few  of  us 
would  care  to  grow  it  to  the  latter  height,  but  a  plant  5ft  or 
6ft  high,  such  as  the  one  here,  is  a  fine  object  with  its  branch¬ 
ing  stems,  rather  hoary-green  leaves,  and  rich  golden  flowers, 
deepening  towards  orange.  It,  too,  seems  to  like  a  dry  soil, 
and  one  has  been  surprised  with  the  vigour  shown  by  this 
plant,  only  put  in  position  in  spring  and  not  favoured  with 
the  best  weather  conditions  for  a  newly  planted  flower.  It, 
too,  should  have  a  future  before  it.  One  must  also  briefly 
say  a  word  for  the  other  Helianthi  which  are  obtainable  now. 
Earlier  in  the  autumn  we  may  think  we  have  a  surfeit  of 
these  yellow  composites,  but  when  October  is  running  on  we 
are  glad  of  all,  even  of  the  small-flowered  H.  giganteus,  as 
well  as  of  multiflorus  and  its  double  forms. 

If  the  Sunflower  is  typical  to  us  of  the  golden  days  of 
early  autumn,  then  the  perennial  Asters  may  well  represent 
to  us  those  of  the  later  times.  Natives,  most  of  those  at 
least  in  our  gardens,  of  woods  or  thickets,  and  thus  shade- 
lovers  at  home,  they  are  emblematic  of  the  waning  sun  and 
the  darkening  hours.  Yet,  how  they  seem  in  unison  with  the 
times,  and  how  they  brighten  up  the  garden  with  their 
blooms,  some  soft-coloured  and  pallid ;  some  of  almost 
brilliant  colouring ;  and  almost  all  of  beauty  sufficiently 
marked  to  please  us.  Then,  how  varied  they  are  in  their 
way!  We  rejoice  over  the  big  flowers  and  upright  habit  of 
the  varieties  of  A.  amellus  ;  we  admire  those  of  the  Novso- 
Angliae  and  the  Novi-Belgii  types  and  varieties  ;  yet  none  the 
less  do  we  appreciate  the  grace  of  the  flowers  and  plants 
of  the  habit  of  such  Starworfcs  as  A.  cordifolius  and 
A.  diffusus.  Those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  the  few  poor 
Starworts  which  were  grown  in  the  greater  number  of 
gardens  of  our  earlier  years  must  confess  that  our  later 
gardening  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  times,  when  we  can  have 
such  flowers  as  the  many  lovely  Michaelmas  Daisies  now  at 
our  command.  They  have  been  tossed  about  by  the  storms  ; 
they  have  been  drenched  by  heavy  rains  ;  they  have  been 
beaten  by  hail-showers — yet  they  are  charming  still.  Then 
our  hearts  are  alternately  cheered  and  saddened  by  the 
autumn  Croci.  At  times  we  would  hang  over  them,  delight¬ 
ing  in  their  marvellously  delicate  loveliness,  so  full  of  grace 
and  sweetness  ;  and  another  day  we  look  upon  them  with 
compassion  as  we  see  them  beaten  down  by  the  season’s 
rains  or  thrown  down  by  the  winds  of  the  time.  But  the 
bitterness  of  the  gall  is  in  the  end  driven  away  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  nectar  of  pleasure,  and  we  cannot  part  with  these 
fragile  flowers  from  our  garden  treasures.  Such  Crocuses  as 
speciosus,  asturicus,  pulchellus,  and  iridiflorus  major  are 
annual  sources  of  springs  overflowing  with  lasting  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Then  we  may  see  other  flowers  about,  even  if  we 
exclude  from  view  the  half-hardy  and  annual  plants  which 


often  come  in  so  well  at  this  time.  Have  we  not  Meadow 
Saffrons,  with  their  cups  or  rosettes,  such  as  the  double! 
forms  will  give  ?  Have  we  not  Roses  still  which,  in  the 
borders,  on  the  walls,  or  on  trellises  and  pillars,  give  blooms 
of  grace  indeed?  Yes,  and  there  are  Campanulas, 
Phygelius  capensis  with  scarlet  flowers,  gay  Kniphofias, 
some  Heaths,  tiny  Cyclamens,  golden  CEnotheras,  bright 
Poppies,  not  so  gay  as  in  their  true  season  of  June  ; 
Clematises,  in  bloom  or  showing  their  “  gossamer  weight  ”  ; 
Hydrangeas,  hardy  Fuchsias,  golden  Rudbeckias,  black¬ 
hearted  it  may  be,  but  of  welcome  beauty ; 
Chrysanthemums,  and  many  a  stray  bloom,  some  of  which 
remind  us  of  the  coming  days  of  spring  ;  for  among  them  has 
come  a  golden  flower  on  Trollius  Gibsoni.  Truly,  if  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  garden  Malebolge,  we  pass  to  it  along  the 
Primrose  path. — S.  Arnott. 

- - - 


Gardeners  and  Estate  Agents. 


Among  the  many  difficulties  which  head  gardeners  of  to¬ 
day  have  to  fight  against  to  an  increasing  extent,  is  the  un¬ 
warranted  interference  of  estate  agents,  and  I  often  wonder 
why  the  matter  is  not  more  often  ventilated  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  press.  Perhaps  the'  principal  reason  is  that  there  are 
few  gardeners  who  feel  independent  enough  to  tackle  so 
delicate  a  matter,  which  often  proves  dangerous  ground,  as 
the  influence  of  an  agent  is  frequently  an  unmeasurable 
quantity,  and  is  too  often  exerted  “  below  ”  rather  than 
“  above  ”  board.  Writers  in  periodicals  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  land  agents  are,  however,  by  no  means  back¬ 
ward  in  treating  of  such  matters,  and  in  arranging  facts  in  a 
light  extremely  favourable  to  their  “  clients,”  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  prompted  to  appear  for  “the  other  side.”  At 
the  outset,  however,  let  me  explain  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  men  to  which  my  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
apply,  because  they  have  too  great  a  knowledge  of  their 
business,  or  too  little  “  arrogance,”  to  create  such  incidents 
as  I  shall  subsequently  touch  upon. 

In  a  few  princely  establishments  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
employer  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  financial  de¬ 
tails  ;  the  head  of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the 
working  of  it,  and  a  secretary  or  agent  is  the  medium  through 
which  financial  matters  are  arranged,  and,  to  their  credit,  be 
it  said  that  it  is  seldom  that  such  gentlemen  attempt  to  in¬ 
terfere  with,  or  hamper  the  gardener  in  the  conduct  of  his 
duties.  In  some  other  instances  a  gardener  has  perhaps 
proved  a  faithful  and  capable  servant  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  when  changes  come  he  is  promoted  to  the  vacant 
agency,  sometimes  still  retaining  the  control  of  the 
gardeners,  at  others  appointing  a  successor  to  succeed  him. 
Such  men  are  naturally  deeply  interested  in  the  gardens 
which  have  been  extended  and  improved  under  their  watch¬ 
ful  care,  and  although  the  control  of  them  may  have  passed 
from  their  hands,  they  are  always  interested  in  watching  new 
developments,  and  like  to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their 
successors,  and  the  latter  will  generally  find  that  such  men 
have  a  real  desire  to  be  their  true  friends,  and  may  help 
them  in  many  ways,  and  I  have  never  yet  known  a  case  in 
which  two  fair-minded  men  could  not,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  work  amicably  together  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employer. 

The  above  illustrations  I  therefore  place  outside  the 
scope  of  this  discussion.  In  giving  a  few  examples  of  the 
methods  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  estate  agents,  let  me 
start  from  the  beginning  of  a  gardener’s  term  of  office.  A 
thoroughly  trained  man  who  has  spent  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  in  various  departments  of  a  good  garden,  is  brought  to 
the  notice  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  requiring  the  services 
of  a  gardener  capable  of  taking  the  entire  management  of 
a  large  establishment.  An  interview  is  arranged,  and  the 
candidate  meets  the  would-be  employer,  as  well  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  who  usually  takes  great  interest  in 
the  gardens.  Matters  progress  satisfactorily,  and  the  gar¬ 
dener  is  engaged  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  is 
responsible  to  his  employers  only  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  garden.  It  is  arranged  that  the  expenses  of  the  gardens 
shall  be  kept  within  a  stated  amount,  and  they  expect  him 
to  produce  the  best  results  he  possibly  can  with  that  amount 
of  expenditure.  He  is  to  obtain  the  money  for  weekly  wages 
from  the  -^ate  office,  and  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  when 
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the  accounts  come  in,  he  is  to  send  in  a  list  to  the  same  office, 
and  receive  in  due  time  a  cheque  for  the  total  amount. 
When  the  bills  have  been  receipted  they  are  returned  to  the 
office,  so  that  the  agent  safeguards  the  financial  part  of  the 
business  for  the  employer. 

In  some  instances  a  lump  sum  is  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  gardener,  who  writes  out  all  cheques.  But  in  either 
case- every  penny  expended  has  to  be  accounted  for.  After 
such  clear  and  easily  worked  arrangements  have  been  made, 
one  would  think  it  an  extremely  difficult  matter  for  misun¬ 
derstandings  to  arise  between  agent  and  gardener  ;  but  the 
former,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very  ingenious  individual,  and  in  scores 
of  instances  in  which  as  clear  a  contract  as  that  above  indi¬ 
cated  has  been  made,  agents  have,  by  a  slow,  “  Russian- 
like  ”  process  peculiar  to  themselves,  become  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  have  a  controlling  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  garden.  They  begin  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice 
in  a  very  mild  and  plausible  way  at  first,  but  woe  to  the 
gardener  who  allows  them  to  insert  the  “  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  ;  ”  when  once  this  is  accomplished,  it  is  either  a 
matter  of  becoming  the  “  puppet  ”  of  the  agent,  or  seeking 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  The  only  satisfactory  way 
of  meeting  their  first  encroachment  is  for  the  gardeners  to 
point  out  respectfully,  yet  firmly,  that  as  they  accept  full 
responsibility  for  everything  connected  with  their  charge, 
they  can  allow  no  interference  except  from  their  employers, 
whose  wishes  it  is  always  their  pleasure  to  carry  out. 

Owing  to  agricultural  depression,  there  has  sprung  up 
during  the  last  twenty  years  an  inferior  type  of  estate  agents, 
men  who  have  very  little,  if  any,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
various  operations  connected  with  estate  management, 
having  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  doing  the  clerical 
work  in  the  office,  and  in  due  time  being  promoted  to  the 
position  of  agent,  because  they  proved  the  cheapest  ( ?)  men 
to  be  had.  Such  men  perform  the  part  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  efficiently,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  real  man¬ 
agement  of  an  estate,  they  are  most  expensive  managers, 
and  matters  get  into  an  entangled  condition.  Thousands  of 
pounds  are  annually  wasted  in  this  country  by  such  men  in 
carrying  out  the  work  of  planting  fruit  trees,  shrubberies, 
and  in  the  management  of  woods,  and  yet  these  are  just  the 
types  of  men  who  are  ever  ready  to  find  opportunities  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  business  of  head  gardeners  whose  success 
as  cultivators  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

I  could  give  instances  of  such  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice  in  recent  years,  but  perhaps  enough  has 
been  written  for  the  present.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  point  out 
that  I  have  no  personal  grievance  whatever  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  but  I  sometimes  meet  with  gardeners  of  the  best 
type  who  are  striving  with  might  and  main  to  maintain  their 
charge  in  the  best  possible  condition,  who  give  every  satis¬ 
faction  to  their  employers,  but  whose  feet,  nevertheless, 
wander  over  a  “  thorny  ”  path,  formed  by  the  “  pin-pricks  ” 
of  agents  who  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  managing 
everybody’s  business  but  their  own.—  Onward. 

- - - 

Crystallised  Fruits. 


The  manufacture  of  these  sweetmeats  is  really  quite  a  simple 
matter,  coming  easily  within  the  capabilities,  of  the  ordinarily 
clever  housewife,  -while  the  expense  of  preparing  them  is  very 
small.  Of  the  various  fruits  best  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
Peaches,  Pears,  and  Plums,  Pine-apples,  Cherries,  and  Currants 
are  the  most  generally  used,  and  are  prepared  as  follows  :  — Stone 
the  Peaches^  Plums,  &c.,  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  side, 
through  which  the  seed  is  slipped,  pare  and  quarter  the  Pears, 
and  cut  the  Pine-apple  into  slices,  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  across 
the  fruit.  Weigh  and  allow  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  white 
sugar,  make  a  rich  syrup,  adding  one  small  cup  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  sugar.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes  together,  then  add  the 
fruit  and  cook  gently  until  clear,  but  unbroken.  Remove  care¬ 
fully  on  to  a  wire  strainer  and  let  it  stand  about  an  hour,  or  until 
perfectly  cold,  then  sprinkle  liberally  with  powdered  sugar,  and 
stand  the  strainer  on  a  dish  in  a  moderately  warm  oven  for  two 
hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  writes  a  correspondent 
in  “  Good  Housekeeping,”  turn  the  fruit,  sprinkling  as  before 
with  the  sugar,  repeating  the  process  until  the  juice  has  quite 
ceased  to  drip,  and  the  outside  is  dry  and  crystallised.  It  is 
then  removed  from  the  oven  and  allowed  to  get  perfectly  cold, 
before  being  packed  away  in  small  boxes  between  layers  of  waxed 
papers.  Thus  packed  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  place,  it  will 
retain  its  perfect  condition  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  form¬ 


ing  a  charming  adjunct  to  the  housekeeper’s  store  of  “  extras.” 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  a  word  of  caution  in  regard  to 
overheating  the  oven,  the  exact  amount  required  being 
ascertained  by  experimenting,  since  too  great  a  degree  of  heat 
will  most  effectually  change  a  delicious  sweetmeat  into  the 
toughest  of  leather. 


History  of  the  Apple. 

[Continued  from  page  371). 

Continuing  our  remarks  from  page  370,  October  24th, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  Golden  Pippin  of  our  days  is  a 
successive  grafting,  yet  still,  though  in  extreme  decrepi¬ 
tude,  it  has  not  exceeded  the  age  assigned  by  naturalists  as 
that  beyond  which  the  life  of  the  Apple  does  not  extend. 
But  then  another  question  will  arise,  supposing  our  Golden 
Pippin  does  not  appear  to  survive  the  allotted  period.  Who 
will  undertake  to  demonstrate  that  the  Golden  Pippin  of 
1509  still  exists?  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  majority  of 
the  Apples  for  which  the  title  of  Golden  Pippin  is  claimed 
have  no  pretensions  to  the  distinction,  and  more  than  one 
old  person  with  whom  it  was  once  a  favourite  fruit  now 
declare  that  it  is  no  longer  obtainable.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
even  if  the  tree  in  question  has  not  already  departed,  yet 
even  those  who  maintain  that  it  is  still  to  be  found  lingering 
in  our  fruit  gardens,  acknowledge  that  it  is  in  the  last  stage 
of  decrepitude  and  decay ;  it  is  following  the  universal  law 
of  nature  ;  no  organised  creature  shall  endure  through  all 
time.  Grafting  may  postpone  the  arrival  of  death,  as  the 
transfusion  of  blood  will  revive  for  a  while  the  sinking 
animal,  but  the  postponement  cannot  be  for  a  time  inde¬ 
finite  ;  the  day  must  come,  in  both  the  animal  and  the  scion, 
when  its  vessels  shall  be  without  the  energy  to  propel  or 
assimilate  the  vital  fluid,  though  afforded  to  it  from  the 
most  youthful  and  most  vigorous  source.  The  Golden  Pippin 
is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  to  have  been  first 
reared  at  Barham  Park,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
South  Downs.  The  Dutch  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  English 
Apple  in  their  catalogue  of  fruits,  where  it  is  called  the 
“  Engelsche  goud  Pepping.”  The  French  call  it  "Pippin 
d’Or,”  which  is  a  translation  of  the  English  name.  Worlidge 
notices  the  Golden  Pippin,  and  says,  “  it  is  smaller  than  the 
Orange  Apple,  else  much  like  it  in  colour,  taste,  and  long- 
keeping.”  Evelyn  observes  in  his  Diary,  22nd  October,  1685, 
that  “  at  Lord  Clarendon’s  seat  at  Swallowfield.  Berks, 
there  is  an  orchard  of  1,000  Golden  and  other  cider  Pippins.” 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  so  fond  of  this  Apple  that 
she  was  regularly  supplied  with  it  from  England  ;  and,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  each 
Apple  was  separately  enveloped  in  silver  paper  before  it  was 
packed.— (“  Phillips’  History  of  Fruits,”  34.) 

We  have  already  noticed  the  early  existence  of  Apple 
orchards  in  the  south-west  of  England,  and  we  must  not 
close  this  section  without  some  further  remarks  upon  that 
great  cider  district.  Evelyn  says  that  Herefordshire  alone, 
in  his  time,  was  known  to  produce  annually  50,000  hogs¬ 
heads  of  cider,  and,  proceeding  to  remark  on  some  of  the 
Apples  employed  in  its  manufacture,  states  that  the  Red- 
streak  was  a  pure  wilding,  and  within  the  memory  of  some 
then  (1676)  living  was  named  the  Scudamore’s  Crab,  and 
not  much  known  save  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  the 
perseverance  of  Lord  Scudamore,  thus  commemorated,  that 
the  orchards  in  that  district  are  indebted  for  some  of  their 
best  varieties.  He  was  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  collecting  scions  of  the  best  Apples  he  heard  of  on 
the  Continent,  and  transmitting  them  to  his  west-country 
estates.  These  western  county  sources  of  cider  found  an 
able  advocate  in  Dr.  John  Beale,  who  published  in  1657  a 
little  volume  entitled  “  Herefordshire  Orchards  a  pattern 
for  all  England,”  but  only  bearing  on  its  title  page  his 
initials.  He  was  a  native  of  Herefordshire,  which  county  he 
greatly  benefited,  as  Gough  in  his  Topography  records.  His 
family,  which  had  long  flourished  in  Herefordshire,  seemed 
to  inherit  a  zeal  for  the  plantation  of  orchards,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  of  whom  we  are  now  sketching  the  biography  was 
fully  gifted  with  the  family  hereditament.  He  so  raised 
and  extended  the  reputation  of  the  orchards  of  his  county, 
and  their  produce,  that  in  a  few  years  it  gained  some 
hundred  thousands  of  pounds  by  the  increased  reputation. 
His  enthusiastic  love  of  the  agricolan  arts  is  manifested  in 
every  one  of  his  writings.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  the 
companion  of  the  men  of  genius  contemporary  with  him. 
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Many  of  his  letters  are  preserved  in  Boyle’s  works.  That 
philosopher  thus  speaks  of  him :  “  There  is  not  in  life,  a 
man  in  this  whole  island,  nor  on  the  continents  beyond  the 
seas,  that  could  be  made  more  universally  useful  to  do  good 
to  all.”  He  was  in  the  Church,  was  a  member  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinitv  conferred  upon  him  in  1683  by  that  University. 
It  is  stated  that  the  same  year  was  that  of  his  death,  and 
that  he  was  then  of  the  full  age  of  eighty.  Speaking  of 
himself,  he  says,  “  My  education  was  amongst  scholars  in 
academies,  where  I  spent  many  years  in  conversing  with 
books  only.  A  little  before  our  wars  began  I  spent  two  sum¬ 
mers  in  travelling  towards  the  south,  with  purpose  to  learn 
to  know  men  and  foreign  manners.  Since  my  return  I  have 
been  constantly  employed  in  a  weighty  office,  by  which  I  am 
not  disengaged  from  the  care  of  our  public  welfare.”  What 
“  weighty  office  ”  he  filled,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  other  sciences  besides  those  con- 


Filmy  Ferns  and  Jet  ci’Eau. 

nected  with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  for  a  letter  has  been 
published  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  relative  to  his 
(Dr.  B.’s)  discoveries  in  optical  glasses. 


Filmy  Ferns:  Todeas, 


The  illustrations  given  above  shows  part  of  the  Todea  house 
at  Malmains,  Frenchay,  near  Bristol.  The  Ferns  are  in  a  care¬ 
fully  shaded  lean-to  house,  and  are  about  fifty  in  number.  They 
are  the  property  of  Captain  Belfield,  and  were  collected  by  him 
many  years  ago  in  New  Zealand.  Principally  they  include  three 
species,  T.  superba,  T.  barbara,  and  T.  pellucida.  The  last 
named  kind  is  represented  by  some  magnificent  specimens.  The 
one  shown  on  page  419  measures  over  8ft  across,  and  the  rhizome 
or  stem  is  over  3ft  in  circumference.  The  age  is  known  by  this 
stem,  and  Mr.  Rye  estimates  the  longevity  of  the  larger  ones  at 
Malmains  at  over  100  years. 

On  entering  the  house,  even  the  unskilled  in  horticulture 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  pretty  spectacle  which  meets 
the  eye.  A  winding  path  runs  the  length  of  the  house,  on 
either  side  the  Ferns  are  placed  on  rustic  moss-covered  stands, 
the  water  dripping  from  the  delicate  dark  green  fronds,  com¬ 
pletes  a  picture  to  which  no  photograph  can  do  justice.  The 
atmosphere  has  to  be  kept  damp,  and  the  Ferns  frequently 
sprinkled  with  water.  In  winter  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  icicles 
hanging  from  the  fronds  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the 
plants'. 

I  was  privileged  to  see  the  fernery  by  candle-light  in  winter. 
It  was  like  stepping  into  fairyland  ;  the  long  icicles  hanging  from 
the  dark  green  fronds  ( ?)  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and  presented 
a  wreird  and  enchanting  appearance.  The  Ferns  are  a  remark¬ 
ably  healthy  and  thriving  lot,  and  their  excellence  may  be 
judged  from  the  number  of  silver  cups  Captain  Belfield  has  won 
with  them.  Owing  to  the  weak  light  I  could  not  get  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  other  part  of  the  house  where  the  larger  specimens 
were.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rye,  the  head  gardener,  for  bis 
courtesy,  which  will  no  doubt  be  extended  to  any  of  your  readers 
should  they  visit  Frenchay. — E.  E.  W. 


Plants  Worthy  of  Improvement." 

( Concluded  from  page  3  74). 


Wild  Vegetables,  Salad,  and  Pot  Herbs. 

It  is  curious  how  some  of  our  most  important  native 
vegetables  are  found  near  the  sea.  Of  these  are  Cabbage, 
Seakale,  Beet,  Celery,  Carrot,  and  Asparagus.  Horseradish 
and  Smyrnium  (Alexanders)  also  show  a  liking  for  the  shore, 
as  also  “  scurvy  grass,”  which  is  an  excellent  salad  when 
young  as  raised  from  seeds  like  Mustard  and  Cress.  It  was 
the  great  anti-scorbutic,  and  much  sought  after  and  eaten  by 
sailors  as  a  preventive  or  remedy  for  scurvy  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  lime  juice,  the  specific  now  so  extensively  and 
widely  used.  The  wild  Radish  is  also  a  sea-shore  plant,  and 
its  seeds,  like  those  of  Charlock  or  Turnip,  yield  excellent 
salading  as  quickly  grown  under  glass.  Chicory  (Endive), 
Lettuce,  Dandelion  (forced  and  blanched)  and  Watercress 
are  all  well-known  and  excellent  salads  or  vegetables  raw  or 
cooked.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Watercress,  Horseradish,  and 
Dandelion  have  been  very  little  improved  by  cultivation  or 
by  seminal  selection,  and  experiments  on  each  and  all  would 
be  likely  to  yield  valuable  results. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  meadow  mushrooms 
(Agaricus  campestris  and  A.  arvensis),  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  “  virgin  spawn,”  or  spawn  made  direct  from  the 
spores,  of  fifteen  or  twenty  other  edible  fungi  should  not  be 
made  and  cultivated  for  food.  The  most  delicious  and 
valuable  of  all  fungi,  viz.,  the  best  edible  kinds  of  truffles, 
certainly  deserve  more  attention  as  to  culture  and  discovery 
than  they  have  yet  received.  The  chances  are  that  many 
tons  of  the  edible  fungi  of  our  woods  and  meadows  are  lost 
Oak  and  Beech  woods  and  copses  or  on  the  downs  of  South 
England  every  year.  One  great  difficulty  is  to  find  them, 
growing  as  they  do  underground.  Both  dogs  and  pigs  have 
been  trained  to  hunt  and  find  them,  and  if  the  best  French 
and  Italian  kinds  could  be  introduced  and  grown  in  England, 
a  not  unimportant  industry  might  be  again  revived.  Many 
tons  of  the  edible  fungi  of  our  woods  and  meadows  are  lost 
every  year,  mainly  owing  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  ignorance 
as  to  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  kinds.  It  is  not 
generally  known  how  easily  the  meadow  mushroom  may  be 
grown  in  paddocks  or  meadows  or  in  orchards  near  the  house, 
by  simply  planting  lumps  of  spawn  in  the  grass  in  June  or 
July;  old  Cucumber,  Melon,  or  Marrow  beds  “inoculated” 
with  spawn  in  lumps  the  size  of  hens’  eggs  also  prove  very 
productive. 

If  children  were  taught  by  actual  experience  afield  and  in 
the  kitchen  how  delicious  many  of  our  common  fungi  really 
are  they  would  be  much  more  often  gathered  and  used.  One 
of  the  earliest  to  appear  is  the  St.  George’s  mushroom 
(Agaricus  gambosus),  so  called  because  it  often  appears  as 
early  as  on  St.  George’s  Day.  It  is  the  “  mousceron,”  or 
“  mousseron,”  of  the  French,  the  moss  champignon,  why  so 
called  no  one  knows,  because  it  is  a  meadow  or  pasture 
growing  species.  From  April  until  November,  when  the 
“  blewits  ”  appear,  we  have  a  constant  succession  of  good 
and  edible  kinds — those  interested  may  consult  Cooke’s 
“  British  Edible  Fungi  ”  for  figures  and  other  details. 

The  seaweeds  of  our  coast  lines  have  not  had  much  atten¬ 
tion  s-iven  them  since  kelp-burning  has  been  superseded  by 
chemical  products  or  by  barilla.  Algin  is  a  product  of  some 
importance,  useful  for  size,  as  a  mordaunt  in  dyeing,  and  it 
is  valuable  for  preventing  the  incrustation  of  boiler  tubes, 
&c.  Algic  cellulose  is  also  valuable,  and  can  be  bleached, 
turned  and  polished,  or  made  into  paper,  and  in  combination 
with  shellac  forms  a  cheap  non-conductor  of  electricity  of 
great  value.  Algin,  as  combined  with  seaweed  charcoal,  is 
called  “  Carbon  Cement,”  and  is  used  in  covering  boilers  and 
exposed  steampipes,  being  one  of  the  best  of  solid  non-con¬ 
ductors  of  heat  at  present  known.  As  food  plants  some  sea¬ 
weeds  deserve  attention.  Green  and  pink  laver  .may  be 
eaten  in  soups,  and  dulse  as  boiled  in  milk  is  a  noted 
Scotch  delicacy,  as  is  “  sloke  ”  in  Ireland.  Glue  and 
jellies  of  various  kinds  are  made  from  seaweed,  as  also  an 
excellent  substitute  for  isinglass.  Carrageen,  or  Irish  moss, 
has  long  been  used  as  food,  and  as  boiled  for  cattle  feeding. 
It  consists  of  Chondrus  crispus  and  other  species.  It  is  well 
to  know  that  the  more  tender  of  all  seaweeds,  like  the  young 
fronds  and  stipes  of  all  ferns,  ma~  be  boiled  and  eaten  in 
all  cases  of  emergency.  We  have  no  true  moss  of  any  value 

*  An  essay  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
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as  an  edible  product,  but  bog  moss,  or  sphagnum,  and  green 
wood  moss,  or  hypnum,  of  various  kinds,  are  very  valuable 
to  the  growers  of  tropical  orchids  and  of  other  greenhouse 
flowers.  Amongst  salads,  pot-herbs,  and  other  useful  plants 
the  best  of  native  origin  are— mint  (menthol),  thyme 
(thymol),  caraway,  coriander,  camomile,  yarrow,  lettuce, 
endive  or  chicory,  dandelion,  angelica,  mustard  and  cress, 
burnet,  horseradish,  garden  radishes,  watercress,  sorrel, 
scurvy  grass,  eryngium  roots  candied,  samphire  for  pickling, 
fennel,  dill,  marjoram,  savory,  wormwood,  elderflowers  for 
toilet  water,  wine  or  vinegar,  hop  and  nettle  tops,  Good 
King  Henry  (Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus),  leeks, 
alexanders  (now  supplanted  by  celery),  to  say  nothing  of 
edible  lichens,  seaweeds,  and  fungi  of  many  kinds  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

How  to  Improve  the  Best  of  our  Native  Wildings. 

The  first  thing  is  to  feel  a  want,  some  ideal  standard  of 
excellence  must  be  set  up,  to  which  it  is  thought  any  par¬ 
ticular  plant  or  product  may  be  wisely  made  to  conform.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  may  be  bettered,  the  size  or  shape  or  colour 
and  flavour  of  its  flowers  or  its  fruits,  roots,  or  leaves  may  be 
enhanced  or  improved  ;  but  whatever  the  earnest  or  long-felt 
want  may  be,  will  it  so,  stick  to  the  point  persistently,  and 
ultimately  in  a  great  measure,  even  if  not  wholly,  you  will 
find  the  old  adage  verified  that  “  all  things  come  to  those  who 
will  and  wait.”  In  all  arts  and  crafts  the  first  great  motor 
power  is  the  will,  or  the  imagination,  and  this  in  the  main  is 
where  the  great  artist  differs  from  the  merely  clever  and 
dexterous  workman  or  maker  of  things  inanimate  on  canvas 
or  in  wood  and  stone.  But  in  improving  the  wild  plants  you 
are  remodelling  life  itself ;  yours  is  a  nobler  duty  than  that 
of  the  artist,  who  simply  imitates  and  ennobles  inanimate, 
or  even  animate  things.  You  are  nearer  to  nature,  and  are 
really  and  truly  carrying  on  the  life  work,  the  evolution  of 
beautiful  and  useful  created  things.  Having  formed  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  plant  or  plants  best  worth  improving,  the  next 
point  is  to  select  the  best  wild  varieties  as  breeders.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  Blackberry,  you  will  choose  forms  remark¬ 
able  for  at  least  one  good  quadcy — it  may  be  size,  or  flavour, 
or  a  good  and  prolific  habit  of  growth  and  fruiting,  and  these 
may  be  further  improved  by  cross-breeding  the  selected  wild 
parents  under  good  cultivation.  Good  culture  does  not 
always  mean  a  deep,  rich,  heavily  manured  soil.  The  Black¬ 
berry  often  does  its  best  amongst  rocks  and  Furze  bushes, 
or  in  Hawthorn  or  Sloe  hedges,  where  its  roots  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  others  for  earth  food,  but  where  they  have  shelter 
and  support.  Our  failures  with  the  best  American  kinds 
may  be  due  to  their  having  been  grown  alone  in  too  rich 
earth  in  part,  and  also  to  the  lack  of  bright  sunshine,  or  of 
too  much  moisture.  Then  the  Blackberry  is  naturally  a 
climber,  and  one  that  prefers  a  living  support  to  a  dead 
one.  A  hedge  of  Bullace-plums  and  Blackberries  might 
prove  an  ideal  way  on  many  dry  warm  soils.  Both  Plums 
and  other  stone  fruits  like  chalk  or  limestone  soils,  which 
also  suit  Blackberries  well ;  so  that  there  is  a  double 
advantage  in  growing  both  together. 

Plant  improvement  is  effected  by: — 1.  Forming  a  strong 
and  high  ideal  of  what  is  beautiful  or  desirable.  2.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  the  best  or  most  suitable  wild  kinds  and  garden 
varieties.  3.  By  good  culture  of  the  finest  of  garden! 
varieties.  4.  By  selection  of  the  best  garden-reared  seed¬ 
lings.  5.  By  careful  cross-breeding  the  best  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated  varieties. 

6.  By  hybridising  distinct  species,  or  a  distinct  species 
and  a  garden  or  Continental  wild  variety  together ;  and  of 
course  all  these  operations  and  phases  of  culture  and 
improvement  may  be  carried  out  side  by  side  at  the  same 
time. 

7.  In  the  case  of  many  good  and  distinct  things  like  caltha, 
the  greater  buttercup,  lily  of  the  valley,  asparagus,  seakale, 
blackberry,  &c.,  simply  selection  from  seed  or  judicious 
cross-breeding  would  probably  yield  better  results  than 
hybridisation  with  other  species. 

In  modern  science,  in  politics,  and  even  modern  novels 
we  often  hear  of  what  is  called  the  “  psychological  moment,” 
or  the  exact  time  for  prompt  action  and  all  due  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  when  yellow  blossoms 
as  a  class  were  scouted  and  rated  vulgar — when  Daffodils 
were  not  valued  as  indoor  flowers.  The  Marechal  Niel  Rose 
was  one  of  the  first  of  yellow  flowers  that  became  popular 
and  started  the  “  yellow  fever  ”  that  culminated  in  the 
sunflower  craze.  Yellow  Daffodils  always  grew  in  our 


meadows  and  copses,  and  they  had  been  grown  in  gardens 
in  a  tentative  sort  of  way  for  two  or  three  centuries  before 
they  became  really  popular  and  abundantly  improved  from 
seed.  Sometimes,  Shakespeare  notwithstanding,  a  mere 
change  of  name  leads  to  plants  becoming  popular.  The 
Japanese  Funkias  never  become  universally  grown  and 
appreciated  until  a  clever  man  called  them  ‘  Plantain  Lilies.” 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  name  is  wrong,  because  Funkias 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Plantains,  and  that  they  are  not 
true  Lilies  ;  but  in  practice  we  often  find  that  things  “  take  ” 
or  “  catch  on  ”  under  euphonious  names. 

Another  case  in  point  may  here  be  cited,  namely,  the 
beautiful  and  variable  race  of  yellow-anthered  “  Shirley 
Poppies,”  which  were  selections  from  the  common  black- 
anthered  “  Field  Poppy  ”  (Papaver  Rhseas)  made  by  the 


TODEA  SEPERBA  (See  page  418 


secretary  of  this  society  some  years  ago.  Selections  from  the 
same  parent  had  been  made  before  and  grown  in  a  half¬ 
hearted  way  in  our  gardens  as  the  “  French  ”  or  “  carnation  ” 
Poppy,  but  it  lacked  the  advantages  of  time  and  place,  there 
was  no  strong  individual  will  with  high  ideals  behind  it,  not 
even  paternal  love,  let  us  say.  Fortunately  authors  need  no 
patronage  to-day,  but  the  plants,  and  especially  new  breeds 
or  races  and  strains,  are  much  the  better  for  having  earnest 
sponsors,  real  strong-minded  and  independent  cultivators, 
who  firmly  believe  in  their  beauty,  in  their  utility,  or  at 
least  in  their  sterling  adaptability  to  certain  uses  and  ends. 
So  you  see,  apart  from  improvement,  we  must  try  to  catch 
a  propitious  time,  or  we  must  wait  until  the  right  time  comes 
for  their  <r  coming  out.”  Above  all,  select  short  and  pretty 
names  for  your  seedlings,  and  make  sure  of  a  kindly  god¬ 
father,  and  don’t  resent  kindly  and  independent  suggestions. 

- <•©•> - - 

Chiswick  Lectures. 

The  third  of  a  series  of  lectures,  extending  till  Christmas,  and 
given  on  each  alternate  Thursday,  was  delivered  in  the  Council 
Room,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  the 
evening  of  October  31,  by  Mr.  George  Massee,  mycologist,  Kew, 
The  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  afford  gardeners  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  knowledge  of  the  general  capabilities  of  fungi, 
which  are  the  cause  of  all  diseases  among  garden  plants.  The 
subject  of  Thursday  last  was  “  Some  Diseases  of  Herbaceous 
Plants,”  and  on  November  14  the  subject  will  be  “  Some  Diseases 
of  Fruit  and  other  Trees.”  The  meetings  begin  at  7.30  prompt, 
and  are  interestingly  illustrated  by  drawings. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society. 


The  nest  Fruit  and  Flower  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  pan.  A  lecture  on 
“Insecticides,  Spraying  for  Fungi,”  &c.,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  R. 
Newstead,  F.E.S.,  at  three  o’clock.  *  *  At  a  general  meet¬ 

ing  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  29, 
thirty-nine  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being 
the  Countess  of  Clonmel,  Hon.  Mrs.  Trelawny,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lionel  Benson,  making  a  total  of  829  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

School  Gardening. 

Scientific  gardening  is  taught  in  the  national  schools  of 
Sweden  and  in  the  seminaries  for  the  education  of  national  school 
teachers.  There  is  a  school  garden  in  nearly  every  rural  school 
district  in  the  kingdom.  The  garden  is  placed  near  the  school- 
house,  and  the  children  receive  practical  instruction  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  plants,  berries,  flowers,  herbs,  and  fruits,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  hotbeds,  greenhouses,  and  so  forth.  The  parishes  are 
required  to  furnish  the  necessary  ground  for  the  gardens,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  are  annually  given  to  the  children  to  be  planted 
at  their  homes. 

The  Potato  Harvest  In  Lincolnshire. 

The  Potato  harvest  in  the  Fen  district  of  Lincolnshire  is  now 
about  completed.  On  the  whole,  fine  weather  has  favoured  the 
work,  and  as  the  tubers  have  generally  been  dug  up  dry,  the 
cost  of  picking  has  not  been  so  great.  The  crops  have  turned 
out  better  than  was  at  one  time  expected.  Many  have  yielded 
as  much  as  ten  tons  per  acre,  but  the  prices  are  not  so  remunera¬ 
tive  as  in  some  previous  seasons.  Disease  has  affected  many  of 
the  delicate  sorts,  but  the  standard  varieties  have  withstood 
the  blight  very  well.  That  Potato  growing  is  a  paying  industry 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  acreage  has  been  devoted 
to  the  tuber  this  year  than  usual  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lincolnshire. 

Mushroom  Gathering. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  North  Lancashire  Farmers’ 
Association,  Mr.  W.  Fitzherbert,  J.P.,  stated  that  as  the  result 
of  representations  from  that  association  there  was  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  next  year  there  would  be  no  clashing  of  the  dates  of 
the  Preston  and  Lancashire  cheese  fairs.  A  letter  from  the  Carn- 
forth  branch  was  read  containing  a  resolution  calling  attention  to 
the  damage  done  by  trespassers  in  gathering  Mushrooms,  and 
requesting  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  legislation  on 
the  question.  The  chairman  suggested  that  the  subject  might 
be  recommended  for  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
the  desirability  of  making  the  law  of  trespass  more  stringent. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Battersea  Park. 

For  the  last  ten  days  or  more,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
Chrysanthemums  in  great  resplendency  have  been  on  public  view 
in  one  of  the  greenhouses  within  Battersea  Park.  The  effect  of 
the  great  body  of  closely  placed  blooms,  looking  from  end  to  end 
of  the  long,  hip-span  house,  is  one  of  satisfying  richness,  remark¬ 
able  colour  effect,  and  brilliance.  The  beautiful  variety  Margot 
adorns  the  entire  space  of  the  end  walls  over  the  doorways, 
while  along  the  back  staging  are  spreading  masses  of  small- 
flowered  decorative  varieties,  including  such  as  La  Vouge,  deep 
yellow  ;  Rosinante,  pale  peach-pink ;  Sunset,  deep  crimson  red ; 
Lady  Selbome,  Soeur  Melaine,  Snowdrop,  Source  d’Or,  and  its 
crimson  sport.  These  are  in  large  pots,  the  stems  being  bent 
down  to  form  a  hedge,  and  conveying  alternate  colours.  The 
Japanese  and  a  few  incurved  varieties  in  the  body-mass  of  plants 
are  all  displaying  creditable  blooms,  the  best  representatives 
being  Matthew  Hodgson,  Mme.  E.  Rogers,  Vivian  Morel, 
Modesto,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Charles  Davis,  Lady  Byron,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Edith  Tabor,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  with  N.C.S.  Jubilee 
and  Lord  Alcester. 


Aberdeen  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  Queen  lias  been  graciously  pleased  to  become  patron  of 
this  society — an  announcement  which  will  be  most  gratifying  to 
the  members  and  friends.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  society 
promises  to  be  a  record  one.  The  arrangements  are  well  forward, 
and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
M.  H.  Sinclair,  18,  Market  Street. 

Mr.  George  Nicholson,  V.M.H. 

In  a  letter,  characteristically  good  humoured  and  earnest,  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  George  Nicholson  in  reference  to  our  expressions  in 
favour  of  a  testimonial,  made  on  page  399,  last  week,  he  ends 
by  saying,  “  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  if  any  appeal  were 
made  on  my  behalf,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  not  needed  ”  ;  which  last  expression  we  all  know 
to  be  true  in  this,  that  every  intelligent  horticulturist  and 
botanist  recognises  the  individual  obligations  they  owe  to  the 
past  labours  of  George  Nicholson. 

Fruit  Culture  In  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Berry,  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  lecturer  on 
horticulture  to  the  Cumberland  County  Council,  in  a  report  to 
the  latter  body,  says  he  is  again  incited  to  urge  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  fruit  plot  or  two  in  the 
county,  where  a  fair  number  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  might 
be  tested,  where  lessons  on  feeding,  pruning,  &c.,  might  be  given, 
and  the  varieties  most  suited  to  the  county  brought  before  the 
public.  If  a  little  more  attention  was  given  by  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  planting  of  trees  and  the  feeding  of  their  trees  when 
planted,  they  could  grow  Apples,  at  least  in  Cumberland,  which 
in  point  of  quality  and  flavour  would  equal  if  not  surpass  foreign 
fruit. 

Potato  Dispute  in  Fife. 

In  Kirkcaldy  Sheriff  Court,  on  October  23,  Sheriff  Gillespie 
decided  an  action  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  David  Stevenson,  farmer, 
Sauclienbush,  who  sued  Mr.  Thomas  Culbert,  Potato  merchant, 
Chapel,  Kirkcaldy,  for  £28  5s.  as  balance  of  account  for  Potatoes 
purchased  by  defender  at  a  sale  on  Sauchenbush  Farm,  de¬ 
fender  having  paid  £160  to  account,  and  left  the  balance  sued 
for.  The  pursuer  stated  that  he  informed  defender  that  he 
would  not  accept  the  £160  in  full  payment,  and  the  words  “  in 
full  payment  ”  now  appearing  on  the  cheque  were  not  on  the 
cheque  when  handed  by  defender  to  pursuer.  The  defender 
contended  that  the  £160  was  paid  in  full  of  pursuer’s  account  of 
£188  5s.,  pursuer  arranging  to  deduct  £28  5s.  in  consequence  of 
the  Potatoes  sold  as  British  Queens  being  largely  mixed  with 
Maincrops.  His  Lordship,  in  his  interlocutor,  decided  for  the 
pursuer,  finding  him  entitled  to  the  sum  sued  for,  less  £2  deducted 
for  the  presence  of  Maincrops  among  the  British  Queens,  and 
also  found  the  defender  liable  to  the  pursuer  in  the  expenses  of 
process. 

Help  for  Gardeners  in  Distress. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  the  necessary  succour  required  by  those  many 
gardeners  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  fall  upon  hard 
times  in  later  life.  Perhaps  a  sensational  appeal  to  the  hearts 
of  gardeners  wlm  enjoy  robust  health  and  fair  prosperity  might 
do  some  good,  and  bring  home  to  the  fraternity  at  large  what 
so  many  already  recognise  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  that  is,  to  give 
whatever  help  they  can  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  so  blessed 
an  institution.  There  is  an  able  gentleman  as  secretary,  who 
works  hard  and  wields  a  very .  great  influence  with  men  of  posi¬ 
tion,  and  liis  constant  endeavour  is  to  come  closer  in  contact  with 
gardeners  themselves,  and  one  way  of  doing  this  is  to  inaugurate 
concerts  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  the  drawings 
from  which  swell  the  funds  that  are  to  be  used  to  give  pensions 
and  donations  to  aged  gardeners  or  their  widows.  With  the  very 
valuable  aid  of  Mr.  Arthur  Joseph  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the 
garden  department  attached  to  the  School  of  Handicrafts  out  at 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  a  concert  has  been  arranged  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  next,  November  14,  within  the  Constitutional  Hall, 
Chertsey.  We  cannot  do  more  than  give  notice  to  those  of  our 
readers  in  that  part  of  the  Thames  Valley,  and  we  do  trust  their 
patronage  will  be  forthcoming.  For  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
we  plead  that  our  gardening  friends,  not  in  Chertsey  alone,  but 
everywhere,  will  make  a  resblve  to  assist  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  whose  offices  are  at  175,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 
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Gardening  Appointment. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lodge,  for  seven  years  head  gardener  to  Lord 
Iveagh,  K.P.,  Elveden,  Suffolk,  and  previously  sixteen  years 
head  gardener  to  Lord  Brougham,  Penrith,  Cumberland,  as  head 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  Cloverley,  Whitchurch, 
Salop. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Swanlay. 

Last  Saturday  seemed  like  a  great  fete  day  at  Messrs.  Cannell’s 
nursery,  for  visitors  by  the  score  were  flocking  in  through  the 
gates  en  route  for  the  Chrysanthemum  houses.  The  blooms  were 
all  in  grand  condition  on  the  2nd  inst.,  but  will  have  reached 
their  hey-day  by  Saturday  next.  We  have  detailed  notes  of  the 
novelties  which  will  shortly  appear. 

Sussex  Rainfall. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Haywards  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  3.26in,  being  O.Glin  below  the  average.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0.58in,  on  the  21st.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
The  maximum  temperature  was  73  deg.  on  the  1st,  the  minimum 
28  deg.  on  the  27tli ;  mean  maximum,  58.22  deg. ;  mean  minimum, 
42.03  deg.  ;  mean  temperature,  50.14  deg.,  which  is  1.50  deg. 
above  the  average. — R.  I. 

Chrysanthemum  Growers’  Social  Evening. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  November  27,  at  the  Holbora 
Restaurant,  at  6.15  p.m.  The  new  President  of  the  society, 
Sir  A.  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  will  preside,  and  the  Challenge  Trophy, 
Holmes’  Memorial,  and  other  cups  and  medals  will  be  presented 
to  the  winners  during  the  evening.  The  presence  of  ladies  is 
particularly  invited. 

Oranges  in  tha  “  Island  Continent.” 

A  satisfactory  increase  in  the  culture  of  Oranges  in  Australia  is 
returned  under  this  heading  for  the  past  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  both  in  area  and  yield.  For  1900  there  were 
returned  2,882  acres,  yielding  2,041,068  dozen,  against  2,324 
acres,  yielding  1,420,839  dozen  in  1899,  being  an  increase  of  558 
acres  and  620,229  dozen  in  yield.  The  area  of  productive  trees 
was  2,045  acres,  and  of  non-productive,  837  acres.  Total  pro¬ 
duction  in  1900  was  2,041,068  dozen. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  third  meeting  of  session  took  place  at  the  Central  Free 
Library,  Cardiff,  on  Tuesday,  October  29.  Mr.  G.  Tolman  pre¬ 
sided.  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  chief  librarian,  received  the  members, 
and,  in  a  short  speech,  he  introduecd  to  the  members  some  of  the 
latest  and  most  valuable  additions  to  the  library  relating  to 
horticulture,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  books  published  from 
the  bulletin  in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  September  26  last. 
Special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  of  the  very  high  prices 
paid  for  some  of  the  works  which  he  had  placed  before  the  mem¬ 
bers,  “  Reichenbachia,”  one  of  the  latest,  costing  nearly  £50. 
After  a  couple  of  pleasant  hours  had  been  spent  there,  before 
closing  the  business  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr. 
Ballinger  for  his  courtesy  and  the  untiring  consideration  he  has 
for  providing  all  that  is  within  his  reach  in  the  way  of  literature 
for  the  benefit  of  all  lovers  of  horticulture. 

Moffat  Trees  Action. 

Sheriff  Campion,  at  Dumfries,  has  issued  his  judgment  in  the 
action  brought  by  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of  Moffat  against 
the  Town  Council  of  the  burgh,  to  have  them  prevented  from 
carrying  out  a  resolution  to  cut  down  five  venerable  Lime  trees 
in  front  of  the  parish  church.  The  Council  had,  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote,  resolved  to  take  this  step  on  two  grounds ;  first,  that  it 
was  necessary  in  order  to  widen  the  roadway ;  second,  that  the 
trees  were  a  source  of  danger,  being  partially  decayed,  and  their 
principal  roots  having  been  cut  in  the  course  of  work  connected 
with  the  building  of  a  new  wall  round  the  church  grounds,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  lowering  of  the  roadway  on  the  other.  The 
trees  stand  outside  the  wall  which  encloses  the  church  ground, 
and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  footpath,  but  the  heritors  alleged 
that  both  trees  and  footpath  are  upon  church  land.  They  also 
led  evidence  to  show  that  the  trees  were  sound.  The  Sheriff 
finds  that  the  heritors  have  failed  to  establish  a  right  of  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  trees,  and  that  the  removal  of  them  is  a  matter 
entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Town  Council,  as  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  roads  and  streets.  His  Lordship 
therefore  dismisses  the  action,  and  finds  the  heritors  liable  in 
expenses. 


National  Dahlia  Society. 

On  Tuesday,  October  29,  at  a  meeting  of  this  society,  it  was 
agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Fellows  that  a  two-days  show  be 
held  in  the  Drill  Hall  next  September.  On  the  first  day  the 
show  would  be  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  up  till  5  p.m.,  after  which  hour  up  till 
10  p.m.,  as  well  as  during  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  the 
show  would  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dahlia  Society 
only. 

Legal  Notes:  Lord  Penrhyn  and  His  Trees. 

At  Bangor  Petty  Sessions,  on  October  22,  J.  O’Brien, 
Llanrwst,  was  summoned  for  stealing  the  branches  of  certain 
shrubs  from  a  cover,  the  property  of  Lord  Penrhyn.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Vincent  prosecuted,  and  said  that  some  years  ago  Lord  Penrhyn 
went  to  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  planting  Barberry  trees, 
ornamental  plants  in  covers,  near  Aber  Railway  Station.  There 
were  eight  beds  of  these  ornamental  trees,  each  containing  about 
fifty  plants,  and  each  of  these  plants  was  valued  at  2s.  6d.  A 
keeper,  named  Pr.yke,  heard  a  noise  in  the  cover  on  September  18, 
and  found  the  defendant  there  with  a  large  sack  on  his  back  full 
of  Barberry  branches.  There  was  another  sack  upon  the  ground 
full  of  the  branches.  The  covers  were  completely  wrecked, 
every  single  tree  being  stripped  of  its  branches,  not  cut,  but 
crudely  removed.  On  that  day  two  large  sacks  of  these  brunches 
were  consigned  by  the  defendant  to  a  firm  near  Manchester, 
which  used  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  Mr.  Richards,  the 
forester  of  the  Penrhyn  estate,  saw  the  head  of  this  firm,  who 
told  him  that  bundles  of  these  branches  which  were  used  for 
decorating  purposes,  were  sold  at  2s.  a  dozen.  The  defendant, 
who  did  not  appear,  was  fined  £5  and  costs,  or  a  month,  with 
hard  labour. 

Swanley  Horticultural  College. 

About  250  friends  and  past  and  present  students  met  in  a 
social  way  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  above-named  institu¬ 
tion.  The  day  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  allowed  the  numerous 
company  to  enjoy  the  grounds,  and  inspect,  with  pleasure,  the 
glass  ranges,  including  the  large  Chrysanthemum  house  and  the 
newly  erected  conservatories,  splendidly  finished  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  and  Co.,  of  Darlington.  These  new  erections  are 
now  being  stocked  with  plants.  The  show  house  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  displayed  plants  bearing  exceedingly  handsome  blooms, 
the  varieties  being  the  best  of  those  introduced  during  recent 
years.  Incurved  representatives  are  a  special  feature  of  the 
College  collection.  Though  the  foliage  was  robust  and  healthy, 
we  yet  found  the  dreaded  “  rust  ”  in  numerous  colonies  upon 
the  leaves.  Rust  is  becoming  much  too  prevalent,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  growers  everywhere,  there  should  be  perfect  measures 
taken  to  stamp  it  out  wherever  it  may  appear.  Tea  was  served 
in  a  lower  room  of  the  College,  then  at  four  o’clock  Mr.  A.  F. 
Sieveking  delivered  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  limelight  slides,  on 
the  “  History  and  Literature  of  Gardens.”  Our  detailed  notes 
of  this  interesting  lecture  will  be  reserved  till  another  time. 
The  afternoon  was  enjoyed  by  everyone,  and  must  have  satisfied 
all  who  had  a  special  interest  in  its  success. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — - 


Date. 

Direotion  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Rain. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass, 

1901. 

October 

and 

November. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 

1-ft. 

deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

OT 

<D 

A 

bD 

5 

43 

CO 

is 

o 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  ...27 

N.N.E. 

32-7 

32-2 

56-6 

299 

— 

44T 

50  0 

53-5 

278 

Monday  ...28 

w.s.w. 

53-4 

50-5 

60-2 

32-8 

— 

45'8 

49-5 

53-2 

3b '2 

Tuesday, ..29 

S.E. 

53-4 

520 

56T 

51-5 

— 

49-3 

500 

530 

490 

Wed’sday  30 

E.S.E. 

52-4 

49-2 

56-1 

50-4 

— 

50  5 

50-8 

52-8 

48-0 

Thursday  31 

E.S.E. 

50-7 

434 

55-5 

47 ’0 

— 

48-9 

51-2 

52-8 

3/’b 

Friday  ...  1 

E.S.E. 

47-6 

43'9 

51-6 

44-6 

— 

47T 

50-8 

52-7 

3  i  It 

Saturday  2 

E.S.E. 

41-8 

39-8 

53-1 

36.0 

45-2 

50'2 

52-7 

27 ’2 

Total 

Mbans  ... 

47-4 

444 

55-6 

41'7 

— 

47-3 

50-4 

53-0  i 

I 

37  4 

Dull  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week,  with  cold 
wind  and  a  few  hours  of  bright  sunshine. 
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The  Yellow-fruited  Yew. 


Probably  few  readers  are  aware  of  this  species,  yet  of  the  many 
bright-fruited,  hardy  plants  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  seasons  when  a  good  crop  of  fruit  is  borne.  This 
year  it  has  set  fruits  particularly  freely  at  Kew,  and  makes  a 
conspicuous  object  among  its  red-fruited  neighbours.  The  fleshy 
cups  which  surround  the  little,  hard,  brownish-green  nuts  are 
in  tliis  case  larger  than  those  of  the  red  fruits,  and  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  more  conspicuous.  Though  pleasant  to  look  on  at 
any  time,  the  golden  fruits  are  most  attractive  when  the  sun 
is  shin  ng  on  the  plant.  Although  it  differs  so  in  colour  of  fruit 
from  the  common  Yew,  it  is  but  a  variety  of  that  species,  the 
correct  name  being  Taxus,  baccata  var  fructu-luteo. — D. 


Early  Dessert  Apples. 

The  article  under  the  above  heading  that  appeared  in  the 
fruit  number  of  October  10,  from  Mr.  H.  Richards,  draws  my 
attention  to  an  old  variety  but  seldom  mentioned,  namely,  the 
Summer  Thorle.  Though  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  years,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  several  old  trees  and  the  capital  crops 
of  handsome  and,  for  an  early  Apple,  well  flavoured  fruit  they 
bore.  The  fruit,  as  I  remember  it,  was  below  medium  size, 
slightly  flat,  with  a  perfectly  round  outline,  and  was  beautifully 
coloured.  The  flavour  was  also  good,  especially  when  well 
ripened  upon  the  tree,  and  possessed  a  certain  briskness  which  is 
lacking  in  several  of  the  better  known  early  varieties  of  to-day. 

Of  its  keeping  properties  after  being  gathered  I  should  not 
like  to  speak  positively,  but  it  would  keep  some  little  time  and 
still  be  good,  which  is  more  than  could  be  said  of  most  earlies. 
My  appetite  is  whetted  by  the  description  of  Washington  Apple 
by  Mr.  Orchard.  Can  anyone  else  corroborate  his  description 
from  experience? — J.  C.  A.,  E.  Yorks. 


Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  gardener  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  classes  of  men;  and  the  remark  is  certainly 
quite  justifiable,  as  evidenced  by  the  numerous  reports  from 
week  to  week  of  gardeners’  mutual  improvement  meetings.  The 
reader  cannot  but  notice  the  steady  growth  of  these  influential 
societies,  and  the  very  great  interest  that  is  taken  in  them  by 
the  gardening  fraternity  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country.  There  is  not  a  possible  doubt  that  they  are  doing 
a  grand  work  in  bringing  closer  together  the  workers  of  the  soil. 
I  have  olten  heard  it  remarked  that  we  gardeners  are  a  selfish 
lot,  not  caring  to  enlighten  our  fellow  men  out  of  our  own  book 
of  knowledge,  and  what  we  know  we  carefully  keep  wrapped  up 
within  ourselves.  This  slur  can  be  easily  answered  and  exploded 
by  visiting  one  or  more  of  the  now  numerous  meetings  of  our 
mutual  improvement  bodies,  which  are  held  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  I  visited  one  of  these  meetings  only  last 
week,  and  was  struck  to  observe  the  eager  desire  to  learn  any¬ 
thing  fresh  which  was  evinced  by  those  present.  Every  word 
the  essayist  read  was  carefully  heard,  and  mentally  made  note 
of  ;  and  after  the  paper  was  finished,  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  was,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  to  put  aside  any  feeling  of 
se'fhhness  or  jealousy  which  our  friends  would  have  us  believe 
existed  amongst  gardeners. 

Our  profession  is  one  in  which  something  always  can  be  learnt, 
and  it  behoves  all  young  men  to  make  a  special  study  of  their 
business,  whether  they  pursue  the  art  of  floral  and  plant  culture, 
or  any  other  calling.  To  gain  practical  knowledge,  I  would 
advise  all  young  gardeners  (ay !  and  the  old  ones,  too)  to  join 
the  nearest  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  vdiere,  at  the 
meetings,  he  will  hear  of  “  something  to  his  advantage.”  Read- 
mg  books  on  horticulture  is  imperative  to  every  lover  of  plant 
hfe,  in  which  he  will  find  gold  mines  of  information.  The 
horticultural  papers  are  always  well  worth  their  money  (far  before 
the  trashy  literature  which  is  so  thick  upon  the  market  at  the 
present  time),  and  are  a  boon  to  the  gardener  of  to-dav,  wyho  has 
many  difficult  problems  to  grapple  with.  Where  will  one  find 
more  interesting  articles  than  are  to  be  found  in  our  better-class 
gardening  papers  issued  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  all?  A 
"  04  gardening  paper,  then,  is  indispensable  in  the  gardener’s 
library. 

But  these  gardeners’  improvement  societies  provide  a  means 
of  a  ring  ones  opinions  and  hearing  each  other’s  experiences — 
when  are  various- — and  by  comparing  notes  a  very  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  is  gained.  Now,  it  is  not  every  man.  w'ho, 
able  as  he  may  be  as  a  eardener  and  successful  as  an  exhibitor. 


can  put  hia  thoughts  on  paper,  and  read  his  essay  before  his 
fellow  gardeners.  He  is  usually  afraid  of  its  being  pulled  to 
pieces,  so  to  speak,  by  his  audience.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  very 
good  ordeal  to  undergo.  When  a  man  sits  down  to  write  a  horti¬ 
cultural  paper,  before  lie  takes  up  his  pen  he  must  of  necessity 
read  and  study  his  subject  in  every  detail.  This  freshens  up  his 
knowledge  and  gives  him  new  ideas  to  think  out,  and,  above  all, 
makes  him  enter  into  it  with  a  determination  to  master  the 
points.  I  therefore  say  that  writing  a  paper  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  means  to  make  one  become  acquainted  with  a  subject, 
and  to  possess  accurate  information  on  that  subject. 

There  is  another  good  point  in  favour  of  gardeners’  societies, 
and  this  is  that  the  subscriptions  are  not  usually  large.  The  one 
to  which  I  belong  necessitates  only  2s.  6d.  per  year.  This  includes 
a  course  of  eighteen  lectures  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  horti¬ 
culturists.  When  one  thinks  of  the  enormous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  these  eighteen  lectures  by  practical  men,  who  is 
surprised  that  these  societies  flourish  as  they  do  ?  Our  own 
syllabus  for  the  coming  half-year,  from  now  to  April  next,  com¬ 
prises  the  following  papers  : — “  Climbing  Plants,”  “  The  Dahlia,” 
“  Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds,”  “  Insects  ”  (by  the  society’s  ow  n 
consulting  entomologist,  wdio  gives  his  services  gratis) :  “  Stove 
Plants,”  “Chemical  Manures,”  Tuberoses  and  Primulas,” 
“  Rosaceee,”  “  Violets,”  “  Cinerarias,”  and  “  Vegetables.”  What 
more  could  one  want  for  his  half-crown  ?  He  must  be  greedy 
indeed  wdio  grudges  this  outlay ! 

I  maintain  that  the  information  to  be  gained  by  attending 
this  course  of  lectures  is  worth  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  all 
who  love  their  plants  and  their  profession.  What  advantages  are 
placed  before  the  young  gardener  of  to-day  compared  with  our 
forefathers!  There  is  no  wonder  that  we  see  young  gardeners 
rising  to  the  topmost  rung  of  the  professional  ladder  when  they 
have  the  help  of  gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tions.— H.  K. 

Young  Gardeners’  Testimonials. 

“  Toot,”  on  page  396,  raises  an  interesting  question,  but  I 
think  he  is  somewhat  inclined  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
testimonials.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  head  gardeners  in 
these  days  who  require  to  know  anything  further  about  a  young 
man  than  where  he  was  last,  and  what  he  did  there,  and  how 
he  conducted  himself.  These  particulars  can  best  be  procured 
from  his  late  chief  direct,  as  I  know  from  experience.  Some 
years  ago,  from  the  fact  of  a  young  man  having  applied  to  me  for 
a  situation  which  I  had  vacant,  and  he  sent  on  such  excellent 
testimonials  that  I  engaged  him  at  once,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  write  to  the  various  head  gardeners  he  had  been  under. 
A  short  experience  of  his  character  and  abilities  was  sufficient 
for  me.  I  then  wrote  to  the  last  address,  and  found  that  the 
gardener  had  given  him  a  good  character  because  he  “  did  not 
like  to  do  otherwise  when  giving  it  to  the  young  man  personally.” 
This  was  his  own  expression.  Had  he  been  writing  to  me  direct 
he  would  have  had  “  a  different  tale  to  tell.”  Since  then  I  have 
never  asked  for  testimonials  in  engaging  a  young  man,  nor  would 
I  give  one  unless  it  were,  particularly  desired.  No,  “Toot,”  a 
few  lines  in  confidence  between  gardeners  is'  of  more  importance 
to  a  young  man  than  a  dozen  fulsome  testimonials. — Head 
Gardener. 

♦  •- 

Regarding  Apples. 

Recently  we  did  our  best  to  name  a  variety  of  Apple  sent  us 
by  the  Northumberland  correspondent  whose  interesting  letter  is 
appended.  Without  further  introduction  we  submit  the  remarks 
by  Mr.  Fordyce.  “  Your  note  reached  me  yesterday  re  Apple  to 
name,  and  which  you  named  ‘  Beauty  of  Kent.’  I  think  there  is 
a  mistake  somewhere,  as  I  grew  a  tree  for  some  years  which  I  got 
from  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  named  Beauty  of 
Kent,  and  they  are  usually  exact  in  naming  their  trees. 

“  The  fruit  is  like  the  Apple  1  sent  you,  but  yet  is  distinct. 
My  tree  of  Beauty  of  Kent  grew  and  fruited  very  well  for  a  few 
years;  then  it  got  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  became  cankered, 
and  ceased  to  bear,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  climate  being  too  cold 
for  it.  I  therefore  cut  it  down  two  years  ago,  and  regrafted  it 
with  a  hardier  variety.  The  late  Dr.  Hogg  would  doubtless  have 
known  the  Apple  very  well,  as  it  was  a  very  popular  variety  on 
the  Tweed  side  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  brought  a  better 
price  in  the  market  than  any  other  variety  of  Apple  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  owing  to  its  size  and  colour. 

“  The  trees  that  I  have  seen  of  it  are  all  large  and  old ;  I 
should  say  not  less  than  a  hundred  years  old  at  least,  and  are  all 
‘  worked  ’  on  the  Crab  stock.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  trees  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock  since  it  began  to  be 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  is  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Why,  I  cannot  understand,  as  the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  constant 
bearer.  Owing  to  the  time  the  fruit  ripens  (about  the  latter  end 
of  August  or  beginning  of  September),  the  tree  gets  ‘  braced  up  ’ 
again  before  the  winter.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  send  another 
fruit  this  year,  as  the  one  sent  was  the  last  I  had ;  but  should  I 
be  spared  for  another  year,  I  will  endeavour  to  send  you  two  or 
three. — John  Fordyce.” 
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The  Loquat. 


Fruit  culture,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open  air,  receives 
much  attention  in  England ;  yet,  though  the  varieties  of  fruits 
already  established  in  gardens  are  being  continually  increased, 
few  efforts  are  being  made  in  a  systematic  manner  to  extend  the 
number  of  distinct  kinds  in  use.  Bananas,  some  edible  Passifloras, 
and  Eugenia  Ugni,  have  in  some  cases  been  brought  into  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  Bauana  more  generally,  yet  very  many  gardeners  totally 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Transactions,  published  in 
1822.  A  letter  is  there  printed  which  records  the  fruiting  of  a 
tree  in  Staffordshire.  Fruits  were  produced  during  several  years, 
generally  of  very  fine  quality,  and  extremely  numerous,  as  many 
as  twenty-one  having  been  borne  on  one  branch.  The  cultural 
method  adopted  was  to  place  the  trees  out  of  doors  during  the 
summer,  removing  them  to  a  warm  tan-bed  under  glass  in 
September.  The  flowers  generally  expanded  in  December,  and 
the  fruits  were  ripe  in  April.  There  are  scarcely  any  authenti¬ 
cated  instances  of  trees  maturing  fruit  out  of  doors  in  England, 
though  in  the  south  of  France,  Malta,  and  littoral  regions,  it 


ERIOBOTRYA  JAPONICA  (THE  LOQUAT). 


neglect  them.  Many  other  famed  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits  are  grown  in  a  few  establishments  more  as  curiosities  than 
for  any  practical  purposes,  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  if 
mo'e  attention  were  paid  to  them  satisfactory  results  would  be 
obtained,  and  many  a  dish  of  novel  and  richly  flavoured  fruits 
could  be  added  to  the  dessert. 

The  Loquat  is  now  by  no  means  rare,  though  it  seldomly  is 
so  grown  as  to  have  edible  fruits.  In  southern  counties,  how¬ 
ever,  it  thrives  against  walls  in  the  open  air,  and  is  rarely 
injured  except  by  severe  frosts.  The  first  record  we  have  of  a 
tree  producing  fruits  in  England  occurs  in  the  third  volume  of 


produces  fruit  freely.  Perhaps  a  trial  may  now  be  made  by  many 
who  have  not  hitherto  included  this  rosaceous  shrub.  Some 
authorities  include  the  Loquat  under  Photinia. 

- - 

Jin  Extraordinary  Mushroom. 

Last  week,  a  Mr.  Walter  Warren  found,  near  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,  an  immense  Mushroom,  measuring  40in  round  the 
edge,  14in  across,  and  weighing  2Jlb.  It  was  well  shaped  and 
in  good  condition. 
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A  New  Plum. 


Crocuses  from  Greece. 

Mr.  Bowles  sent  specimens  to  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
following  species  : — C.  Tournefortei,  remarkable  for  never  closing 
after  the  perianth  has  once  opened ;  C.  ochroleucus,  with  eight 
segments  to  the  perianth  and  eight  stamens ;  C.  sativus  v.  cash- 
mirianus  and  v.  Elwesi,  a  scarce  form  ;  C.  longiflorus,  vars.  Wilhelmi, 
and  melitensis  with  striped  perianth  leaves  ;  C.  marathonisius,  a  new 
Greek  species ;  and  C.  lsevigatus,  showing  much  range  of  colouring, 
including  a  pure  white  form. 

Acacia  alata. 

Once  seen  and  examined,  this  distinctive  species  of  March 
flowering  Acacia  is  not  readily  forgotten.  The  flowers  are  orange 
yellow,  and  lie  almost  upon  the  broadly  winged  branches,  for 
they  possess  very  short  peduncles.  It  is  a  much-branched  species, 
and  prefers  border  treatment  rather  than  pot  culture.  The 
leaves  assume  the  character  of  phyllodes,  are  short,  bifarious,  and 
decurrent.  It  was  found  near  by  the  Swan  River  in  1840.  Under 
suitable  conditions  it  grows  6ft  to  8ft  high.  It  is  very  frequently 
called  Acacia  platyptera,  but  the  “  Index  Kewensis  ”  does  not 
recognise  the  name. 

Ferns  Growing  upon  Ferns  ! 

At  the  latest  Scientific  Committee  meeting  a  proliferous  Harts- 
tongue  Fern  was  shown.  Mr.  Druery  exhibited  a  growing  plant, 
known  as  Seolopendrium  v.  cristatum  viviparum,  O'Kelly.  It 
was  a  particularly  proliferous  seedling.  Mr.  Druery  raised  it  from 
spores.  The  young  fronds  bore  dense  clusters  of  young  plants  all 
over  their  surfaces,  while  the  original  bears  them  far  more  sparsely 
Mr.  Druery  also  pointed  out  that  the  venation  of  the  plants,  like  that, 
of  the  parents,  was  partially  reticulated,  instead  of  being  normally 
furcate  and  free.  Fronds  of  three  other  species  were  produced 
which  were  affected  by  a  peculiar  dark  brown  spreading  rot,  which 
Mr.  Druery  said  was  contagious,  simple  contact  of  healthy  fronds 
with  fronds  so  affected  leading  to  their  rotting  in  like|manner.  Dr. 
Cooke  undertook  to  examine  whether  it  was  of  fungoid  origin. 

Thin-skinned  Grapes. 

The  soil  and  atmosphere  were  recently  saturated  by  the  rain, 
and  these  have  caused  Black  Hamburgh  and  other  thin-skinned 
Grapes  to  damp  considerably.  A  slight  warmth  in  the  hot-water 
pipes  of  the  vinery  will  be  required  almost  constantly  to  maintain 
an  equable  temperature,  but  this  must  not  be  too  high,  or  it 
will  cause  the  Grapes  to  shrivel  prematurely.  A  temperature 
of  40  to  45  deg.  at  night,  and  50  deg.  by  day,  will  be  sufficient, 
ventilating  freely  and  early  in  bright  weather,  so  as  to  prevent 
moisture  being  condensed  on  the  berries.  Outside  borders  should 
be  covered  with  tarpaulin,  or,  preferably,  lights,  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains;  and  if  the  inside  borders  are  covered  with  dry 
straw  tills  will  prevent  cracking  and  keep  down  moisture  con¬ 
siderably.  The  great  points  are  (1)  ventilation  and  (2)  a  drip- 
proof  roof. — G.  A. 

A  New  Variety  of  Gooseberry. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  from  Mr.  George  Charlton,  nurseryman, 
High  Street,  Morpeth,  a  shoot  of  a  new  Gooseberry  named 
Victoria,  and  the  said  shoot  was  literally  crowded  with 
very  large  fruits ;  indeed  we  counted  twenty-eight,  all  alike  in 
being  massive.  The  berries  are  smooth,  and  become  ruddy  when 
ripe.  In  shape  they  are  perfectly  oval ;  the  skin  is  comparatively 
thick ;  the  flavour  is  piquant,  grateful  to  the  palate.  From  the 
shoot  sent,  we  -would  say  it  was  a  vigorous  grower.  The  variety 
resembles  Whinliam’s  Industry  in  appearance.  We  forwarded 
fruits  to  two  well  known  experts  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
but  their  opinion  of  its  flavour  is  unfortunately  not  favourable. 
In  this  respect  it  does  not  equal  the  old  Crown  Bob,  Warrington, 
and  several  other  red  skin  varieties,  neither  is  it  superior  to 
Whinham’s  Industry.  Its  thick  skin  renders  it  a  good  market 
variety,  however,  and  being  also  an  abundant  cropper  it  may 
stand  high  in  this  respect. 


The  variety  we  refer  to  is  the  newly  certificated  Brown’s 
Crimson  Drop.  It  -was  shown  before  the  Fruit  Committee  on 
October  15.  From  a  reliable  source  we  obtain  the  information 
that  it  is  a  sport  from  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  which  it  resembles  in 
all  respects  except  the  colour,  which  is  a  dull  purplish  crimson. 
The  variety  is  good  certainly,  but  the  dull  colour  is  objected  to 
by  some  critics.  It  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Rhus  Cotinus. 

Mr.  Engleheart  sho-wed  a  mass  of  the  abortive  hairy  flower  stalks 
of  the  “  wig  tree,”  Rhus  Cotinus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Committee  on  October  29th.  He  had  found  it  to  be  extremely 
useful  for  covering  Narcissus  seedlings.  It  keeps  down  mossy 
growths ;  it  breaks  frost,  and  keeps  insects  off ;  if  it  rain,  worms 
are  driven  out  by  it.  As  some  other  species  of  Rhus  secrete  poisons, 
it  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  something  of  this  nature 
present.  The  tree  had  borne  such  large  quantities  this  year,  that  he 
was  able  to  cover  600  boxes,  8  by  8  inches  in  size,  with  a  layer  half 
an  inch  thick,  which  was  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  whereas 
moss  1  inch  in  thickness  does  not  do  so. 

A  White  Winter-flowering  Begonia. 

A  correspondent  near  York,  who  writes  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  “  Henri,”  sends  a  very  robust  Begonia,  partaking  of  the 
Glorie  de  Lorraine  and  semperflorens  types,  having  fleshy  leaves, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  shining  green.  The  flowers  are  white 
with  yellow  anthers,  and  are  borne  on  graceful  terminal  trusses. 

“  Henri,”  in  his  letter,  says  :  “  It  is  a  seedling  of  my  own  raising, 
and  is  beautiful  as  a  pot  plant  for  decorative  purposes.  Its  habit 
is  very  dwarf  and  compact,  and  its  trusses  of  flowers  are  borne 
very  freely.”  That  we  corroborate-,  and  add  that  we  think  the 
variety  is  both  useful  and  worthy  of  care.  At  the  same  time, 
after  seeing  the  new  whitish  pink  sport  from  “  Gloire,”  and 
named  Turnford  Hall,  we  cannot  say  “  Henri’s  ”  is  the  best  of 
the  winter  Begonias. 

The  Partridge  Berry. 

For  a  group  in  a  moist  place  on  the  rockery,  an  undergrowth 
to  a  Rhododendron  bed,  or  a  large  mass  in  a  semi-wild  state  in  a 
garden  where  peat-loving  plants  thrive,  the  above  plant,  or,  giving 
it  its  correct  name,  Gaultheria  procumbens,  makes  an  excellent 
subject.  Naturally  of  dwarf  stature,  when  growing  luxuriantly 
it  rarely  exceeds  6in  in  height,  but  makes  wide  carpet-like  masses 
with  small  oval  leaves.  Towards  autumn  many  of  the  leaves 
assume  a  bronzy  hue,  which  greatly  adds  to  their  appearance. 
Numerous  flowers  are  borne  in  early  summer,  which  are  white 
and  pendulous.  In  autumn  the  place  of  the  flowers  is  taken  by 
small,  bright  red  fruits,  which  last  in  perfection  for  several 
months,  being  particularly  conspicuous  in  early  winter  after  a 
light  fall  of  snow.  It  is  a  North  American  plant,  and  may  be 
increased  by  division.  Though  preferring  peaty  soil,  it  sometimes 
does  well  in  sandy  loam  to  which  leaf  mould  has  been 
added. — K.  D. 

Almonds. 

The  Amygdalis,  or  Almond,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  early 
hardy  flowering  trees.  It  is  of  a  deciduous  character,  but  pushes 
forth  into  bloom  earlier  than  any  other  hardy  tree.  The  flowers 
are  produced  before  the  leaves,  hence  when  in  flower  the  spectacle 
of  the  dense  mass  of  white,  rose,  and  red  blooms  is 
gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Tall  standard  trees,  with  a 
good  head  of  branches  rising  above  a  clear,  straight 
stem,  might  be  an  attractive  feature  in  most  shrubberies  where 
a  selection  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  grown.  Not 
only  are  the  high  standard  trees  effective  in  the  background  of 
a  shrubbery  and  other  positions  where  the  spacious  heads  may 
have  room  for  their  full  development,  but  the  low  or  dwarf 
standards  are  useful  for  intermixing  and  for  positions  towards 
the  front. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  the  trees.  They  will  grow  and 
flower  in  any  soil,  but  fruit  best  in  a  good,  deep  calcareous  loam, 
as,  like  all  stone  fruits,  they  delight  in  lime  and  mineral  matter. 
Small  trees  grown  in  pots  are  very  effective  in  a  cool  house 
when  in  flower.  The  pruning  of  the  trees  is  not  an  elaborate 
affair.  They  simply  require  the  branches  regulating,  cutting  out 
any  crooked,  exhausted,  or  crowded  branches.  Trees  for  pots 
may  be  procured  and  potted  now. — E. 
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Societies. 


Coming  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

The  following  fixtures  are  advertised  : — 


Birmingham,  Nov.  12th 
Bolton,  Nov.  15th 
Bournemouth,  Nov.  13th 
Bradford,  Nov.  15th 
Brighton,  Nov.  12th 
Hull,  Nov.  13th 
Leamington,  Nov.  21st 


Leeds  Paxton,  Nov.  12th 
Rugby,  Nov.  13th 
Scottish  Horticultural, 
burgh,  Nov.  15th 
Sheffield,  Nov.  15th 
Windsor,  Nov.  8th 
York,  Nov.  13th 


EdiU' 


Royal  Horticultural — Scientific  Committee,  October  29th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Druery, 
Odell.  Bennett-Poe,  Worsley,  Hogg,  Saunders,  Holmes,  and  Gordon  ; 
Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke  ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks,  Engleheart,  and  G.  Henslow, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Crinurn  seeds.—  He  also  exhibited  some  germinating  seeds  of 
C.  longifolium  from  which  the  embryo  had  escaped  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  the  cotyledon,  which  was  absorbing  the  reserve  food 
materials  of  the  endosperm. 

Sunflower  proliferous. — Mr.  Ballard,  C-olwall,  Malvern,  sent  a 
remarkable  floAver,  in  which  every  floret  consisted  of  a  solid  axis,  writh 
no  ovary,  the  pappus  scales  being  very  numerous,  and  more  or  less  of 
a  purplish  colour.  Within  them  were  several  small  florets,  constructed 
in  a  similar  manner,  in  having  short  solid  axes,  with  numerous  pappus 
scales.  Within  these  the  summit  of  the  latter  axes  bore  very  minute 
immature  scales.  Tnere  was  no  trace  of  any  essential  organs  or 
corollas. 

Pelargonium  proliferous .  — -  Mr.  Odell  showed  specimens  of  a 
crimson  flowered  scarlet,”  in  which  secondary  floral  axes  proceeded 
from  the  umbels  associated  with  foliage.  The  peculiarity  is  not 
uncommon,  but  it  had  become  a  fixed  habit  in  the  plant  in  question. 

Cypripedium  scale. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen  of  stellately 
formed  scales.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to  examine  them. 

Pear-rind  ivith  grit. — Mr.  Holmes  exhibited  some  pieces  of  the 
rind  of  a  Pear,  with  remarkably  large  callosities  of  “  grit  ”  just  below 
the  surface.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  to  its  formation. 

Bircli  bark. — He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  thin  bai'k  of 
Betula  Bacjpootra  from  India,  where  it  is  used  as  a  Avriting  material, 
the  numerous  papery  layers  being  easily  separated. 

Vine  leaves  diseased. — Mr.  E.  Portsmouth  of  Herrington  Hall, 
Sunderland,  sent  some  leaves  and  fruits.  He  observes,  “  the  disease 
is  not  confined  to  the  Vines,  but  is  groAving  on  the  timber  in  the 
house ;  only  in  the  latter  case  it  does .  not  appear  to  thrive  so  Avell.” 
Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon  it. 

Trehalose. — Dr.  Cooke  showed  specimens  of  cocoons,  occurring  on 
Echinops  Perscius,  Fisch.  They  are  made  by  a  beetle,  Larinus 
maculatus,  Paid.  The  cocoons  contain  a  peculiar  sugar  called 
“  Trehalose,”  a  bitter  principle,  gum  and  starch  identical  writh  that 
found  in  the  stem  of  Echinops,  and  earthy  alkaline  salts.  It  is  found 
near  Kirrinel  in  Persia  (see  Hanbury,  “  Science  Papers.”  pp.  159-164). 

Bunslochum. — Dr.  Cooke  exhibited  specimens  usually  known  as 
“  Tabaaheer,”  a  secretion  of  silica  and  lime  occurring  in  the  nodes 
of  Bamboos.  It  was  received  from  Calcutta. 

Portsmouth,  October  29th. 

In  the  Town  Hall  the  fifteenth  annual  autumn  exhibition  was 
held,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success.  Cut  blooms  were  a  pro¬ 
minent  feature.  For  forty-eight,  half  Japanese  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  incurved,  there  was  brisk  competition  and  a  good  dis¬ 
play.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton,  Melchet 
Court,  Romsey,  won  the  premier  award  with  handsome  Japanese 
and  fair  incurved.  The  best  of  the  varieties  were  Japanese  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Florence  Molyneux,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
General  Buller,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Edwin  Molyneux.  Mme.  Carnot, 
and  May  Vallis. 

Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  was  second  with  very  fine  incurved,  but  light,  Japanese. 
In  the  former  section,  Mr.  James  Eadie,  Pearl  Palace,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  and  Miss  Haggas  Avere  well 
shown.  Mr.  Nobbs,  gardener  to  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII., 
Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  Avas  a  good  third. 

Mr.  Hall  was  also  successful  with  two  dozen  Japanese  distinct, 
staging  wonderfully  well  Edith  Dashwood,  T.  Carrington,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Barks,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon.  The  second  prize 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Agate,  Brockhampton  Nurseries,  Havant. 

Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.,  Alma  Road,  Southampton,  won  the 
premier  place  with  twenty-four  Japanese  in  tAvelve  varieties, 
with  full-sized  blossoms  of  Lord  Ludlow,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Vivian  Morel,  and  Master  Seymour.  The 
second  prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  Chichester,  Mr. 
White,  Southsea,  coming  next  in  order  of  merit. 

Amateurs. 

Competition  was  very  close  in  the  classes  set  apart  for 
amateurs.  In  the  Japanese  class  for  twelve,  Mr.  T.  Williams, 


Southsea,  won  the  premier  aAvard  with  an  even  set.  Mr.  J.  Love, 
West  Cowes,  a  good  second.  For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  Crockford, 
Southsea,  annexed  the  premier  award  Avith  even  sized  flowers. 
Mr.  C.  Snook  secured  the  leading  award  in  the  class  for  six 
bunches  of  Pompons,  medium  sized,  shapely  blossoms. 

Chrysanthemums  employed  for  decorative  use  provided  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature.  Especially  good  were  the  exhibits  for  one 
basket,  one  bouquet,  and  for  a  table  decorated.  Miss  K.  Turner 
annexed  the  leading  aAvard,  Miss  L.  Fay  second.  This  exhibitor 
also  Avon  for  one  basket  of  Chrysanthemums,  a  really  deserving 
exhibit.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  associated  with  foliage 
plants  added  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  show.  Mr.  Cheator, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  Pink,  Shrover  Hall,  Cosham,  was  an  easy 
first  with  a  nicely  balanced  group,  Avell  furnished  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  &c.  Mr.  Agate  second.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were 
numerous  and  good.  Space  forbids  details.  Messrs.  Isaac  House 
and  Sons,  Westbury-on-Trym,  staged  an  interesting  exhibit  of 
Violets,  which  were  much  admired. 

Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham,  secured  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Violet  Lady 
Beaumont,  a  full-sized  Japanese  of  dUvarf  habit,  dark  crimson  in 
colour,  with  a  pure  gold  reverse,  a  really  good  acquisition. 

Croydon  Chrysanthemum —October  29th  and  30th. 

The  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  held  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week,  in  the  Public  Halls,  Croydon,  was  the  fourteenth  in  succes¬ 
sion  held  under  the  segis  of  this  earnest  body  of  devotees.  Until 
this  year  we  had  not  hitherto  attended  the  Croydon  autumn 
show,  but  from  what  we  saw  and  heard  we  were  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  society  works  Avell  together,  and  they  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  a  diligent  and  conscientious  secretary  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beckett.  The  aim  is  constantly  to  include  new  features  annually, 
to  be  prompt  in  paying  prize  money  (it  is,  indeed,  all  paid  before 
the  show  is  concluded),  and  in  other  ways  to  seek  encouragement 
and  to  give  it. 

Another  point  Avorthy  of  being  emphasised  is  that  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall  isi  cleared  at  the  scheduled  hour,  a  factor  that  greatly 
helps  judges  and  everybody  else  to  get  along  with  their  business. 
Fruit  and  vegetables,  though  not  figuring  prominently  in  our 
report,  were  yet  fairly  numerous,  and  of  superior  merit. 

Ghallenge  Cup  Class. 

Tliis  fine  class  was  for  eighteen  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  type 
in  distinct  varieties,  plus  eighteen  distinct  incurved  sorts.  Four 
magnificent  exhibits  came  fonvard,  and  the  keenest  competition 
was  the  order  of  things.  The  Challenge  Cup  was  in  the  long  run 
secured  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashstead 
Park,  Epsom,  whose  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease  (premier  bloom), 
W.  R.  Church,  Pride  of  Madford,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon  were  as 
near  perfection  as  might  be.  The  other  blooms  were  also  good, 
though  some  were  slightly  lacking  in  finish.  The  varieties  in¬ 
cluded  Charles  Longley,  Mme.  Gabriel  Dabrie,  Florence  Moly¬ 
neux,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mme. 
Philip  Rivoire,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mr.  Louis  Remy,  Mme.  H. 
Rey,  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorneycroft,  Mr.  T. 
Carrington,  and  Edith  DashAvood.  These,  with  the  varieties  pre¬ 
viously  named,  comprised  the  eighteen  Japanese. 

The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Bible,  gardener  to  H.R.H. 
Prince  Hatzfeldt.  The  Japanese  blooms  were  less  refined  than 
Mr.  Hunt’s,  but  of  large  proportions.  Mrs.  Coombes  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  bloom  of  enormous  size  and  grand  in  every  respect. 
Mrs.  Parks  Avas  also  very  fine,  and  so,  too,  Viviand  Morel,  and 
M.  Louis  Remy.  The  incurved  blooms  were  very  fair,  though 
somewhat  uneven.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Reigate,  occupied  the  third  position  with  blooms  of  bright  colour 
and  fair  size  and  finish.  His  Matthew  Smith,  Mme.  Carnot,  Pride 
of  Exmouth,  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Pockett  were  capital  samples.  The 
champion  of  last  year,  namely,  Mr.  F.  King,  of  Holnrwood,  was 
out  of  the  running  on  this  occasion. 

Groups. 

Three  prizes  were  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots,  set  up  in  a  semicircle  10ft  by  5ft,  and  edged  with  foliage 
plants;  and  three  groups  Avere  brought  forAvard.  The  best  of 
these  was  from  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  R.  V.  Barrow,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Park  Hill  Road.  The  plants  were  strong,  robust  speci¬ 
mens,  with  abundance  of  dark,  leathery  green  foliage,  and  mas¬ 
sively  developed  blooms,  particularly  those  of  Mrs.  Mease  and 
Mme.  Carnot.  Mr.  E.  Dove,  from  Bickley  Hall,  was  a  close 
second,  though  his  blooms  Avere  less  massive ;  and  third,  Mr.  E. 
Seymour,  gardener  to  Samuel  Taylor,  Esq.,  Park  Hill  Road. 

For  eighteen  cut  Japanese  blooms,  in  a  dozen  distinct 
varieties,  Mr.  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  E.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Bickley 
Hall,  led  off  with  a  remarkably  even  set  of  blooms.  Here  the 
blooms  of  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Weeks, 
Australie,  Phoebus,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Miss  Nellie  Pockett  were 
most  conspicuous.  Mr.  C.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  Whittington, 
Esq.,  Betchworth,  followed  as  a  good  second;  and  Mr.  L.  Gooch, 
gardener  to  F.  Wickham  Jones,  Esq.,  Selhurst  Road,  a  creditable 
third.  Six  entered.  In  Class  5  nine  entrants  contested  with 
ten  cut  Japanese  blooms,  in  one  or  more  varieties,  staged  with 
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Chrysanthemum  foliage  in  two  vases.  The  feature  is  an  innova¬ 
tion  at  the  Croydon  Show,  and  proved  highly  encouraging.  Mr. 
R.  Gladwell,  gardener  to  Miss  Mortimer,  Bensham  Manor  Road, 
secured  the  premier  award  with  well  grown  and  nicely  staged 
blooms.  Mr.  L.  Gooch  came  second,  but  was  perceptibly  in¬ 
ferior,  even  to  the  casual  viewer ;  and  third  prize  was  annexed 
by  Mr.  A.  Heritage,  the  gardener  of  Sidney  Ellis,  Esq.,  Ross 
Road,  South  Norwood.  The  whole  of  the  sets  were  of  a  superior 
order. 

The  sixth  class  was  devoted  to  the  incurved  varieties,  which, 
like  the  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  are  now  out  of  fashion,  or 
almost  so ;  yet  we  would  welcome  a  stronger  support  of  these 
smart,  if  somewhat  formal,  flowers.  Only  four  staged  the 
dozen  distinct  varieties,  and.  here  Mr.  C.  Payne  led  the  way. 
His  varieties  included  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Pearl  Palace, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Comtesse  d’Etoile,  Dome  d’Or,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Dorothy  Foster,  Nellie  Threlfall,  Lady  Isobel,  Louisa  Giles,  and 
Brookleigh  Gem.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq., 
Caterham  Valley,  wyas  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener  to 
Miss  Thrale,  of  Shirley  third.  For  six  incurved  blooms,  one 
variety,  Mr.  W.  Leppard,  Reigate,  beat  Mr.  C.  Lane ;  and  third 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Prebble.  Six  contested. 

The  incurved  blooms  were  not  so  good  on  the  whole.  Still, 
there  were  splendid  blooms  of  the  varieties  Duchess  of  Fife 
(premier  bloom),  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Violet  Tomlin,  and  Chas. 
H.  Curtis,  Globe  d’Or,  Empress  of  India,  Louisa  Giles,  Mrs.  E. 
Bennett,  and  Pearl  Palace. 

For  six  Japanese  blooms  in  one  variety  the  awards  were 
accorded  as  follows:  first,  Mr.  C.  Lane,  with  Pride  of  Madford, 
very  rich  and  handsome;  Mr.  F.  Bible  second,  with  equally  fine 
blooms  of  Mr.  T.  Carrington ;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Daniel,  Holm- 
•wood,  with  creditable  blooms  of  Jane  Molyneux  variety.  There 
were  seven  entrants. 

Mr.  G.  Lane  won  for  nine  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  F.  King  second  ; 
and  third,  Mr.  G.  Lewry. 

Divisions  I.  and  II. 

Mr.  G.  Eales  was  first  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  in 
division  I.,  open  to  single-handed  gardeners  only;  and  Mr.  J. 
Galvin,  Purly,  followed  as  second  prizeman  in  the  same  class. 
Mr.  A.  Dyer  was  third.  Each  staged  very  tasty  little  groups. 

This  division  also  provided  classes  for  flowers  in  vases,  and 
blooms  equalling  those  in  the  foregoing  open  classes  were  the 
rule.  In  Class  18  Mr.  A.  Heritage  secured  the  honours,  Mr.  G. 
Lemon  coming  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Dyer  third.  For  twelve  dis¬ 
tinct  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  A.  Heritage  again  was  first,  with 
Mr.  G.  Lemon  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Dyer  third,  all  with  fine 
collections.  The  order  of  merit  in  a  similar  class  for  incurved 
varieties  was,  first,  Mr.  G.  Lemon;  second,  Mr.  A.  Dyer.  Mr. 
G.  Eales  had  the  finest  set  of  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  J.  J.  Pitt¬ 
man,  Esq.,  being  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Perritt  third. 

In  division  II.  G.  Plomer,  Esq.,  Beechleigh  Road,  Streatham 
Common,  was  in  the  forefront  for  a  similar  “  vase  ”  entry  to  those 
in  the  other  division ;  J.  G.  Mills,  Esq.,  Hazel  Dell,  Croydon 
Road,  Anerley,  formed  a  good  second,  and  third  F.  Latrielle, 
Esq.,  Whitworth  Road,  S.  Norwood. 

Fruit. 

The  display  of  Apples  was  most  creditable  to  the  Croydon 
men.  In  Class  9,  for  a  dozen  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Hackbridge,  was 
first,  he  having  fine  dishes  of  Wealthy,  Newton  Wonder,  Hoary 
Morning,  and  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch.  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to 
J.  R.  Brougham,  Esq.,  of  Wallington  Bridge,  was  an  able  second, 
though  his  fruits  were  spotted  in  one  or  two  cases..  Mr.  F.  Bible 
came  third.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  O.  Jeal, 
gardener  to  Nathaniel  Waterall,  Esq.,  of  Waddon,  for  a  small 
collection  of  fruit.  A  like  certificate  was  presented  to  Mr.  E. 
Wood,  Salhurst,  for  a  collection  of  Gourds;  and  to  Mr.  John 
Kachler  for  honey.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Forest  Hill,  was  first  for  two 
bunchesi  of  black  Grapes,  showy,  well  finished  samples  of  Appley 
Towers;  Mr.  A.  Ratcliffe  was  second  with  heavier  bunches;  and 
Mr.  F.  Bible  third.  White  Grapes  ditto,  first,  Mr.  W.  Lintott, 
Marden  Park  Garderus,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  second,  Mr. 
Taylor,  with  the  same;  and  third,  Mr.  C.  Blurton,  Kingswood, 
Epsom.  All  of  these  were  very  green. 

Kent  County  Chrysanthemum  and  Horticultural,  Oct.  31,  Nov.  1. 

A  very  interesting  show  was  held  by  the  above  society  in 
The  Rink,  Blackheath,  a  borough  only  a  few  miles  from  London. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sent  a  beautiful  group  of  stove  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants,  which  occupied  a  quarter  the  length  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  hall.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  from  Ryecroft 
Nursery,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  was  forward  with  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands,  of  Lee  Park  Nursery, 
had  also  a  minor  group.  Besides  the  flowers,  there  were  a  few 
classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands  won  the  premier  award  in  class  1  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  effectively  disposed.  Mr.  E.  Dove,  of 
Bickley  Hall,  followed  second  ;  and  Sir.  J.  Robins  Eltham  Lodge, 


third.  The  groups  were  far  too  confined  to  be  beautiful,  and 
rather  than  make  a  mere  farce  of  this  phase  of  the  exhibition, 
the  committee  would  do  well  to  leave  the  class  from  the  schedule. 
In  class  3,  for  two  dozen  distinct  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  E. 
Dove  again  came  to  the  front,  having  very  fair  samples  of  Edith 
Tabor,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Coombes,  and  Vivian  Morel.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  in  the  forefront  in  class  4  for  a  dozen  of  the  same ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  of  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  followed  second;  the 
third  award  fell  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Booker,  The  Bignores,  Dartford, 
with  much  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  E.  Trebble  had  the  premier  set 
of  a  dozen  incurved  blooms,  second  and  third  prizes  going  re¬ 
spectively  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Booker  and  Mr.  J.  Lyne. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  in¬ 
curved  blooms,  and  here  Mr.  C.  Payne  beat  Mr.  E.  Dove.  The 
latter  had  a  most  miserable  set,  and  exceedingly  uneven.  The 
best  of  Mr.  Payne’s  blooms  were  Pearl  Palace,  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
Louisa  Giles,  Comtesse  d’Elvile,  and  Chas.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  H. 
Jackson  had  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  twelve  varieties  of 
Pompons  we  have  seen  this  season,  and  most  deservedly  won 
first  honours.  For  six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  E. 
Trebble,  Shirley  Hurst,  Shirley,  led  with  Baron  Hirsch,  while  for 
a  similar  entry  of  Japanese  blooms  the  award  was  annexed  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Booker  with  Mrs.  H.  Weeks.  There  were  six  entrants 
in  class  20  with  a  dozen  distinct  Japs.  The  class  was  con¬ 
fined  to  growers  around  Blackheath.  Mr.  D.  Judge,  of  Buckdale 
Gardens,  Eltham,  had  a  remarkably  fine  and  creditable  twelve, 
and  staged  better  samples  of  Henry  Stowe,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Mrs. 
G.  Mileham,  Edith  Tabor,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Neville  than  was  else¬ 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  show.  The  second  prize  was  annexed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  who  had  blooms  less  meritorious  in  nearly  all 
points.  The  only  collection  of  twelve  incurved  blooms  came  from 
Mr.  S.  E.  Cauldrey,  jun.,  Woodstock,  Grove  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

Mr.  J.  Lyne  beat  Mr.  E.  Dove  in  a  class  for  a  group  of  flower¬ 
ing  and  foliage  plants  covering  40  superficial  feet.  He  had 
well  grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Clerodendron 
fallax,  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  Crotons,  and  other 
subjects. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables, 

The  best  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  was  that  put 
up  by  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  though  the  size  of  them  was  small.  Mr.  G. 
Fisher,  from  Lee,  and  Mr.  W.  Musson,  from  Lewisham,  came 
second  and  third  respectively.  Four  collections  were  staged. 

Mr.  Lyne  beat  Mr.  W.  Taylor  for  two  bunches  of  black 
Grapes.  The  latter  staged  the  only  exhibit  of  white  Grapes. 
Apples  were  fairly  well  shown.  For  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples 
Mr.  H.  Jackson,  of  Bradfield,  Keston,  Kent,  was  first,  having 
neat  dishfuls  of  Mabbot’s  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Orange,  and  Blenheim.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Baker  with  fine  King  Pippins.  For  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears  Mr.  Jackson  was  again  placed  foremost  with  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurre  Diel. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Farmer,  Leeds  Abbey,  Maidstone,  was  a  very  close 
second,  and  staged  splendid  samples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess ;  Mr. 
J.  Lyne  followed  for  third.  Mr.  Farmer  was  leader  in  class  39, 
for  four  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  with  Mr.  J.  Lyne  as  second. 

Special  Awards. 

Mr.  E.  Dove  won  a  special  prize  given  for  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show,  he  having  Australie,  and  Mr.  C.  Payne  won 
similarly  in  the  incurved  section  with  C.  H.  Curtis.  Silver-gilt 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  Limited,  and  H.  J. 
Jones. 

Battersea,  Clapham,  and  Wandsworth,  Nov.  1st  and  2nd. 

Catering  for,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  devotees 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  in  the  somewhat  densely  populated 
suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis  wrliose  names  are  given  above, 
this  society  yearly  holds  an  autumn  exhibition  within  the  Town 
Hall,  situated  on  Lavender  Hill,  Battersea.  That  held  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  was  up  to  the  usual  in  merit,  but  we  would 
be  greatly  pleased  to  see  further  endeavours  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  incite  exhibitors  to  stage  more  effective  groups,  both  of 
miscellaneous  plants  and  Chrysanthemums.  Let  them  look  at 
the  styles  adopted  by  the  foremost  nurserymen  and  gardeners  at 
such  shows  as  is  held  this  week  in  the  Aquarium,  and  then  make 
the  endeavour  to  pattern,  or  cause  others  to  pattern,  after  these 
most  advanced  methods.  The  general  quality  of  the  show  was 
creditable,  and  in  such  a  collection  as  was  staged  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith,  the  quality  was  of  very  superior  excellence  indeed. 
He  had  the  premier  bloom  in  his  set  of  eighteen  Japanese 
varieties.  There  are  thirty-five  classes,  in  a  couple  of  divisions, 
and  embracing  classes  for  floi’ists,  gardeners,  and  amateurs.  A 
summary  report  follows. 

Shower  Bouquet. — Messrs.  Harwood  Brothers,  Balham 
Nursery,  staged  the  only  presentation,  and  this  was  a  very  finely 
arranged  selection  of  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Croton  leaves,  and  Asparagus. 

Groups. — For  a  group  of  thirty-six  plants,  the  first  prize  was 
annexed  by  Mr.  Fred  Wilkie,  75,  Tay  Bridge  Road,  Battersea, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Barrett,  15,  Corunna  Road,  was  second.  The 
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first  award  for  a  group  of  two  dozen  Chrysanthemums  fell  to 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stringer,  of  67,  Tay  Bridge  Road.  The  groups  were 
staged  on  platforms,  and  so  failed  to  produce  any  fine  effect. 
Mr.  Henry  Boswell,  gardener  to  P.  Purnell,  Esq.,  Woodlands, 
Streatham  Hill,  led  the  way  in  competition  with  a  group  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  foliage  and  flowering  plants.  The  second  place  was 
filled  by  Mr.  J.  Hudd,  gardener  to  F.  Price,  Esq.,  St.  Lawrence, 
Clapham  Common,  Begonias,  Celosias,  Primula  obconica  and 
Roman  Hyacinths  were  used  in  both  cases,  together  with  the 
usual  foliage  plants.  Messrs.  Wood  Bros.,  of  High  Road, 
Balham,  staged  a  non-competitive  display  of  Palms  and  other 
plants. 

Cut  Blooms. — In  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese,  in  a  dozen 
distinct  varieties,  the  premier  award  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Alex.  Smith,  Convent  Gardens,  Roehampton,  whose  blooms  were 
very  large  and  handsome.  The  varieties  included  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 
(premier  Japanese  in  the  show),  Chas.  Davis;  Mme.  Von  Andre, 
Lady  Hanham,  Mme.  G.  Henri,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Mrs.  G.  Palmer,  Oceana,  Australie,  Mme.  Carnot,  Pride  of  Mad- 
ford,  Surpasse  Amiral,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Vivian 
Morel,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  H.  Weeks.  The  second  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John  French,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  Amble- 
side,  Wimbledon  Park,  with  much  smaller  blooms.  Mr.  A.  Smith 
was  again  winner  for  the  dozen  Japanese  in  eight  distinct  kinds, 
his  best  here  being  Vivian  Morel  and  Australie.  Other  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  competitions  which  followed  were  Messrs.  A. 
Hurst,  of  15,  Streatham  Hill;  W.  A.  Underwood,  Chipstead, 
Surrey;  J.  Hudd,  St.  Lawrence,  Clapham;  A.  H.  Matchin, 
Upper  Tulse  Hill;  C.  J.  Ninnes,  New  Wandsworth;  W.  Forth, 
Wandsworth;  W.  R.  McLellan,  Lavender  Hill;  J.  J.  Green, 
F.  Duke,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Freeman.  For  six  bunches  of  Pompons 
Mr.  W.  J.  Stringer  was  first. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Limited,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redliill,  Surrey,  had  massive 
blooms  of  the  following  :  Mrs.  J.  Clewe,  Matthew  Smith,  Phyllis, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Ben  Wells,  J.  Humphries,  Marquis  V. 
Venosta,  Mrs.  A.  McKinley,  Mme.  Herrewege,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Salter,  and  Calvat’s  Sun,  all  of  them  new  sorts. 

Mr.  Robert  Neal,  of  Trinity  Road,  Wandsworth  Common, 
had  a  group  of  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants. 

From  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol,  came  a  small  but  tasteful  display  of  Violets. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Winnett,  16,  Edna  Street,  Battersea,  set  up  a 
small  collection  of  Cacti  in  3in  and  4in  pots. 

The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  were  also  forward  with  samples  of 
their  specialities. 

National  Chrysanthemum,  November  5th,  6th,  and  7th. 

The  great  autumn  competition  and  fete  of  the  National,  the 
big  brother  to  all  other  Chrysanthemum  societies,  was  held  on 
Tuesday  and  the  two  following  days  of  this  week.  It  was  a  huge 
success.  Class  1  furnishes  a  great  floral  display  of  growing  plants 
in  pots,  together  with  cut  blooms,  and  the  addition  of  suitable 
foliage  plants  and  appropriate  cut  foliage.  The  handsome  prizes 
of  £15,  £10,  £8,  £6  are  offered.  As  usual,  the  “Trophy”  class, 
as  it  is  termed,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  schedule. 
Even  its  most  ardent  admirer,  however,  cannot  claim  for  this 
class  a  great  success.  Certainly  the  quality  of  the  blooms  dis¬ 
played  are  not  equal  to  the  value  of  the  prize.  For  a 
Chrysanthemum  society  it  is  an  easy  class  to  fill.  Forty-eight 
blooms  distinct,  half  to  be  Japanese  and  the  remainder  incurved, 
are  required.  The  blooms  may  be  contributed  by  as  many  as 
forty-eight  cultivators,  if  each  is  a  member  of  the  society,  these 
entering  for  the  prize ;  or  one  person  may  compete  alone.  The 
Holmes  Memorial  Cups  are  as  usual  offered,  and  these  invariably 
bring  keen  competition  and  excellent  flowers,  although  that  for 
Japanese  blooms  has  lost  some  of  its  interest  owing  to  the  better 
quality  of  this  section  flowers  going  into  the  vase  class. 

£10  and  the  Challenge  Cup  (to  be  held  for  a  year)  is  the  first 
prize  for  thirty-six  incurved  blooms,  distinct;  similar  conditions 
apply  to  the  class  for  forty-eight  Japanese  blooms.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  class  of  all  is  that  known  as  the  “Vase”  class, 
£20,  £15,  £10,  £5  being  offered  here  in  separate  prizes  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms  distinct,  five  blooms  of  each,  in  one  vase, 
Chrysanthemum  foliage  added.  In  this  class  a  magnificent 
display  is  annually  made.  Numerous  and  valuable  prizes  are 
offered  in  many  of  the  remaining  classes.  Special  prizes  are 
offered  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son,  Limited;  G.  H.  Richards,  J.  T. 
Simpson  (Brixton),  Percy  Waterer,  and  vegetable  competitions 
are  encouraged  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  and  Robert  Sydenham. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  Y.M.H. 

On  this  occasion  we  take  the  opportunity  of  reproducing  a 
portrait  of  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  who  has  worked  so  very  ably,  and 
with  so  much  of  general  satisfaction,  as  secretary  to  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  many  years.  His  advanced  age 
(over  seventy)  makes  the  work  now  very  arduous,  yet  the  old  fire 
is  hard  to  quench,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Dean  told  us  a  few  days  ago 
that  the  greatest  anxiety  he  had  experienced  for  a  long  time  was 
during  a  recent  indisposition,  when  he  was  compelled  to 


relinquish  all  work  and  take  to  bed.  As  mentioned  by  us  ten 
days  ago,  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  recognise  the  grand  work 
of  the  veteran  have  joined  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  Mr.  Dean.  Subscriptions  toward  a  suitable  memorial 
are  invited  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  at  152,  Hounds- 
ditch,  London,  E.C. 

As  an  instance  of  the  honorary  work  he  has  undertaken,  we 
need  only  instance  the  enormous  labour  in  connection  with  the 
Sweet  Pea  Bi-centenary  Celebration  of  last  year,  which  Mr.  Dean 
undertook  without  fee  or  reward,  and  which  has  only  just  been 
completed. 

“  Since  1857,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Mr. 
Dean  accepted  the  position  of  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  National 
Floricultural  Society,  he  has  been  a  leading  worker  in  nearly 
every  horticultural  movement.  In  1866,  his  services  as  assistant 
to  the  secretaries  for  the  Great  International  Exhibition,  when 
a  very  large  share  of  the  work  fell  to  him,  were  much  appreciated. 
It  is  also  worth  recalling  that  he  was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  two 
Hailstorm  Relief  Funds  of  1876  and  1879,  which  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  doing  a  world  of  good  to  many  small  growers  who 
suffered  by  the  storms.  He  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Postal 
Reform  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Sutton  was 
chairman.  This  committee  did  much  to  hasten  the  adoption,  first 
of  the  sample  post,  and,  latterly,  of  the  parcel  post,  which  is 
now  so  great  a  boon  to  all  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 

“  As  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Royal  Gardeners’ 


Mr.  R.  Dean  V.M.H.,  Sec.  N.C.S. 

Orphan  Fund,  and  a  member  of  its  committee  from  the  first  until 
the  close  of  last  year,  he  has  shown  a  warm  interest  in  all 
charitable  organisations  connected  with  the  gardening  profession. 
As  a  popular  writer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  garden,  and  as 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  Florists’  Flowers,  and  a  judge  at 
horticultural  exhibitions,  Mr.  Dean  has  a  wide  reputation.” 

Most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  are  contained  in  the  circular 
letter  sent  out  by  the  committee  of  the  Testimonial  proposal. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  “Agricultural  Economist” 
for  the  use  of  the  portrait  block  on  this  page. 

Fountain  Groups. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  was  far  and  away  the 
leading  exhibitor  in  class  1,  for  a  floral  display  consisting  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  pots  and  as  cut  flowers,  together  with  foliage 
plants.  His  blooms  were  most  distinctly  fresh  and  handsome, 
and  furthermore  were  enhanced  to  the  utmost  by  the  admirable 
taste  and  skill  displayed  in  the  arranging  of  them.  Foliage 
plants  were  used  with  cut  blooms  and  a  large  number  of  pot 
plants.  His  Mrs.  Mease  and  Madame  Carnot  blooms  were  as  fine 
as  ever,  and  with  these  he  had  a  number  of  grand  samples  of  the 
leading  newer  varieties,  both  exhibition  and  decorative  sorts. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Dove,  of  Bickley  Hall  Gardens,  Kent,  formed  a  most 
creditable  second,  a  position  he  should  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  very 
proud  to  be  in.  His  group  was  rich  and  bright,  being  well 
finished  off.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  James  Lock,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  whose  arrangement  with  rustic  work  seemed 
somewhat  ill  done,  and  hid  out  the  centre  of  the  group.  The 
fourth  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Spink,  of  Summit  Road  Nursery, 
Walthamstow. 

Open  Classes.— Plants. 

In  class  2,  for  six  bush  specimens,  large  flowered  varieties,  Mr. 
W.  Mease  had  the  only  exhibit,  but  these  were  highly  creditable. 
The  competition  for  specimen  pot  plants  was  poor,  though  the 
plants  brought  forward  by  the  few  who  entered  the  lists  ran 
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each  other  closely.  For  three  trained  specimens,  Mr.  G.  White- 
horn,  gardener  to  S.  Nicholls,  Esq., 'Oak  Hall,  Buckhurst  Hill, 
beat  Mr.  F.  E.  Wraight,  gardener  to  Miss  Troup,  Essex  Lodge, 
Upper  Clapton,  N.E.,  each  with  superbly  fine  plants.  For  three 
standard  trained  plants,  large  flowered,  Mr.  Wraight  alone 
entered.  His  plants  were  smothered  with  blooms,  and  stood 
about  3£ft  high.  For  a  single  specimen  Mr.  Wraight  also  won, 
the  second  place  being  filled  by  Mr.  G.  Whitehorn.  For  four 
specimens  of  pompons,  Mr.  F.  Gilks,  gardener  at  Bylock  Hall, 
Ponders  End,  was  a  most  creditable  winner,  the  second  falling  to 
Mr.  Wraight,  and  third  to  Mr.  F.  Gilbert,  Kendal  House,  Black- 
heath  Park,  S.E.  The  latter  had  remarkably  fine  plants. 

Open  Classes  — Cut  Blooms. 

This  fine  class  produced  a  number  of  grand  collections  from 
various  societies,  the  winners  for  first  and  second  being  new  to 
Aquarium  records.  The  class  was  for  forty-eight  blooms,  to 
include  twenty-four  incurved,  distinct,  and  twenty-four  Japanese. 
A  Challenge  Trophy  and  £10  are  offered  as  a  premier  award.  The 
shield  this  year  was  annexed  by  the  Cardiff  and  District  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society,  with  magnificent  Japanese  blooms.  There 
were  staged  large  and  finely  formed  blooms  of  the  new  W.  R. 
Church,  grand  also  in  point  of  colour;  Australie,  Lord  Salisbury, 
C.  Davis,  Madame  G.  Henri,  Graphic  (a  picture),  J.  McKellar, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  G.  J.  Warren.  The 
pick  of  the  incurved  blooms  includes  Countess  of  Warwick, 
Ernest  Canned,  Y.  Foster,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Topaze  Orientale, 
Ialane,  Ma  Perfection,  Globe  d’Or,  Emily  Ills,  Mrs.  W.  Howe, 
and  Lady  Isobel.  The  blooms  were  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff.  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
with  flowers  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Higgs  and  Mr.  G.  Hunt.  The 
blooms  were  all  very  fine,  especially  one  of  Mrs.  Mease  and 
another  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  in  the  incurved  section.  Third 
came  the  Winchester  Horticultural  Society  (Mr.  W.  Neville,  of 
Cornstiles,  Twyford,  contributing).  The  blooms  of  Beauty  of 
Teignmouth,  General  Buller,  Snowdrift,  Lord  Ludlow,  Miss  E. 
Douglas,  Lionel  Humphreys,  and  Mrs.  W.  Popham  were 
especially  well  developed. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Seabrook,  Ellerslie,  Buckhurst  Hill,  led  for  a 
dozen  incurved  blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  Raymead, 
Hendon,  and  third  Mr.  George  A.  King,  Summerlee,  East  Finch¬ 
ley.  Mr.  F.  Searles,  Ringley  Hill,  Reigate,  was  foremost  for 
the  half-dozen,  he  having  a  splendid  bloom  of  C.  H.  Curtis  ;  Mr. 
W.  Leppard,  of  Oakdene,  Reigate,  second;  and  Mr.  F.  Bush, 
Rose  Hill,  Totteridge,  third.  For  half-a-dozen  blooms  in  one 
variety,  Mr.  Joseph  Childs,  The  Priory,  Totteridge,  led  with 
C.  H.  Curtis ;  Mr.  W.  Leppard  second,  with  good  blooms  of 
Baron  Hirsch ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin  third,  with  poor  Duchess 
of  Fife.  On  the  whole  the  incurved  blooms  were  sweet  and 
creditable. 

Holmes’  Memorial  Challenge  Cups. 

Mr.  Higg’s  first  prize  set  of  thirty-six  incurved  blooms  were 
up  to  the  old  traditions,  and  finer  blooms  of  this  section  have  not 
been  seen.  He  staged  Lady  Isobel  (the  premier  incurved  bloom 
in  the  show,  winning  for  him  a  special  prize  of  one  guinea), 
Nellie  Southam,  Frank  Hammond,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Madame 
Durandal,  Hanwell  Glory,  Ma  Perfection,  Globe  d’Or,  Topaze 
Orientale,  Ialine,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chrysantheme  Bruant.  Second 
row  :  Charles  Curtis,  Egyptian,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Dorothy 
Foster,  J.  Agate,  Lydia,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Louisa  Giles, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Ralph  Hatton,  Yvonne  Desblane,  and 
Robert  Petfield.  Third  row :  Thomas  Lockie,  Creole,  Empress  of 
India,  J.  Lambert,  Madame  Vernieul,  Henry  Ellis,  Pearl  Palace, 
Mrs.  W.  Howe,  Queen  of  England,  M.D.  Lebusquette,  Triomphe 
d’Eve,  and  Mr.  E.  Bennett.  Yes,  Fetcham  Park  did  itself 
honour.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  Ashstead 
Park,  Epsom,  with  handsome  samples  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggis,  Bonnie  Dundee  (very  rich),  Golden  Empress,  and 
Mrs.  W.  Howe.  The  third  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  W.  Mease, 
with  handsome  blooms  of  Lady  Isobel,  Madame  D.  Vernieul, 
Topaze  Orientale,  and  Miss  Annie  Hills;  fourth,  Mr.  Frank 
Bible. 

The  handsome  prize  of  £10  and  a  Challenge  Cup,  as  mentioned 
in  our  introduction,  is  awarded  in  class' 10  as  first  prize  for  forty- 
eight  distinct  Japanese  blooms.  There  were  seven  fine  collec¬ 
tions  set  up,  the  first  prize  falling  to  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  of  Brom- 
ham,  Chippenham.  His  blooms  were  superb,  and  timed  to  the 
day.  In  the  front  row  he  had  Madame  Herrewidge,  Marquis  V. 
Yenosta,  Edwin  Molyneux,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  J 
Lewis,  Phoebus,  Australie,  Seedling,  Madame  P.  Radilli,  Madame 
Carnot,  Lord  Salisbury,  C.  J.  Salter,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  and 
Mrs.  Mease.  Second  row  :  Charles  Longley,  Le  Grand  Dragon 
Florence  Molyneux,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  B.  Wilde,  Calvat’s  ’99’ 
Seedling,  Matthew  Smith,  M.  P.  Rivoire,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche 
Philip  Raynor,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  J.  J.  Thorney- 
croft,  Australian  Gold,  and  Mrs.  Barkley,  an  especially  good 
bloom.  Third  row :  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Seedling,  Miss  E.  Douglas 
M.  L.  Remy,  Mutual  Friend,  H.  Weeks,  Alice  Byron,  Mrs 
Coombes,  Milhcent  Richardson,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Lily  Mounrt- 


ford,  Henry  Stowe,  Pride  of  Madford,  Mons.  Hoste,  and  Nellie 
Pockett.  Mr.  George  W.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff, 
came  second  with  much  less  massive  blooms  and  wanting  in  finish 
compared  with  the  first  set.  His  bloom  of  E.  Molyneux  was  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  show.  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  was  also  grand,  as 
were  Vivian  Morel,  Madame  Carnot,  W.  R.  Church,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  Mease,  with  blooms 
not  quite  at  their  best,  but  promising  very  well.  There  were 
good  blooms  of  Australie,  J.  R.  Upton,  C.  Davis,  Matthew 
Smith,  Mrs.  G.  Carpenter,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
and  others.  A  couple  of  sunny  days  would  have  shown  a  differ¬ 
ence  on  this  set.  Fourth  came  Mr.  W.  Meredith,  gardener  to 
George  Wilder,  Esq.,  Stanstead  Park,  Emsworth,  Sussex,  wfith 
splendid  blooms,  and  ably  backing  the  third  prizewinner. 

Great  Vase  Class. 

No  doubt  the  chief  attraction  of  the  show  continues  centred 
in  the  great  vase  class,  and  the  interest  and  competition  on  this 
occasion  was  as  keen  as  ever,  eight  competitors  facing  the  judges, 
and  the  only  word  describing  the  class  was  magnificent.  The 
winner  once  more  proved  to  be  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham  Fruit 
Co.,  Limited,  Chippenham,  who  had  a  better  collection  than  last 
year.  The  blooms  almost  defied  description.  Reading  from 
left  to  right  the  vases  were:  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madame  Carnot,  M. 
Louis  Remy,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Australie,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  C'alvat  ’99, 
Edwin  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  Mease. 

Mr.  Charles  Beckett,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart., 
Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford,  was  second  with  a  first-rate  display. 
The  varieties  employed  were  :  Nellie  Pockett,  L.  Humphrey,  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Lady  Hanham,  Madame  Carnot,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs. 
Coombes, The  Princess,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mr.  T.  Carring¬ 
ton,  and  Miss  Alice  Byron.  Mr.  W.  Meredith,  gardener  to 
G.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Stanstead  Park,  Emsworth,  was  third,  with 
good  examples  of  Florence  Molyneux,  Lord  Ludlow,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  Calvat  ’99,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Mrs.  Mease;  while  Mr. 
Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp 
Park,  Northampton,  made  a  good  fourth  with  fine  vases  of  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  Lord  Ludlow. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  brought  out 
nine  competitors,  and  was  an  unusually  strong  class,  the  first 
prize  falling  to  Mr.  A.  Jefferies,  gardener  to  J.  Balfour,  Esq., 
Moor  Hall,  Harlow,  Essex,  who  staged  a  wonderful  stand.  His 
varieties  were: — Back  row:  Lord  Ludlow,  Australie,  Pride  of 
Exmouth,  SJver  Queen,  Madame  Von  Andre,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
Madame  Carnot,  and  J.  R.  Upton.  Second  row  :  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Lord  Brassey,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Compton,  and  Lady 
Hanham.  Third  row:  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Edith  Tabor, 
Graphic,  Australian  Gold,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Nellie  Pockett, 
Lily  Mountford,  and  E.  Molyneux.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener 
to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead  was  second — and  a 
good  second,  too.  His  best  flowers  were  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Mease, 
G.  Carpenter.  Lady  Hanham,  Miss  Alice  Byron,  Mr.  T.  Carring¬ 
ton,  and  Chas.  Davis.  Mr.  J.  W.  Roberts,  gardener  to  G.  T. 
Skilbeck,  Esq.,  Harrow  Weald,  came  third  with  good  blooms  of 
Emily  Towers,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Australie,  Lily  Mountford,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  fourth. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Japanese,  there  were 
thirteen  competitors,  who  made  a  fine  display.  The  first  winner 
proved  to  be  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  A.  Henderson, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Faringdon,  for  a  grand  board.  His 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Mease,  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Madame  Carnot, 
Mrs.  White  Popham,  Vivian  Morel,  Simplicity,  Mrs.  Coombes, 
Lord  Ludlow,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mr.  H.  Weeks, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Lewis.  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  was  a  good  second,  his 
best  blooms  being  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Barkley,  E.  Molyneux, 
Lily  Mountford,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  Australie.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey  was  third,  staging  really  good  blooms  of  Godfrey’s  Pride, 
Mafeking  Hero,  Kimberley,  Sensation,  and  Masterpiece ;  while 
Mr.  G.  H.  Clack  came  in  fourth. 

Strange  to  relate,  there  were  only  two  competitors  in  the 
class  for  a  single  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety.  Mr. 
S.  Foster,  gardener  to  R.  Nivison,  Esq.,  Tenderden  Hall, 
Hendon,  who  staged  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  in  good  form,  was  first; 
while  Mr.  W.  Cotterell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Guy  Paget,  Oxon 
Heath,  Tonbridge,  was  second  with  Madame  Carnot.  A  similar 
class  for  yellows  brought  out  six  vases,  Mr.  A.  Jefferies  winning 
handsomely  with  Edith  Tabor,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  coming  second 
with  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  third  with  Kimberley, 
and  Mr.  S.  Foster  fourth  with  Phoebus.  For  a  vase  of  any  other 
colour  there  were  twelve  entries — a  grand  display,  too.  Mr.  A. 
Jefferies  was  placed  in  the  premier  position  with  M.  Chenon  de 
Leche,  of  good  colour;  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  Hitchin,  -was 
second  with  Mrs.  Barkley ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  was  third  ;  and 
Mr.  Mark  Rayment,  gardener  to  W.  Beech,  Esq.,  Romford, 
fourth  with  Mrs.  Coombes.  Four  competitors  staged  in  the  class 
for  one  vase  of  six  blooms,  hairy  petalled  varieties.  The  first 
prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Love,  1,  Melville  Terrace,  Sandown,  Isle 
of  Wight,  who  had  a  good  vase  of  Beauty  of  Truro  and  Princess 
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Henry,  the  latter  a  splendid  variety ;  the  second  to  Mr.  J. 
Cillingham,  gardener  to  H.  Harmswortli,  Esq.,  North  End  Place, 
Hampstead  Heath;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark, 
for  mixed  varieties. 

Special  Prizes. 

The  class  for  six  vases  of  five  blooms  each  was  filled  by  three 
competitors.  Mr.  W.  Higgs  secured  premier  honours  for  a 
splendid  exhibit,  the  varieties  being  Louisa  Giles,  Ma  Perfection, 
Hanwell  Glory,  Lady  Isobel  (grand),  Globe  d’Or,  and  Duchess  of 
Fife;  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead  Park, 
Epsom,  being  second  with  good  vases  of  Mrs.  W.  Egan,  Chas.  H. 
Curtis,  and  Duchess  of  Fife;  while  Mr.  F.  Bible  made  a  good 
third. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Higgs  was 
again  placed  first  in  a  competition  of  six  entries.  His  blooms 
were  clean,  large,  and  well  finished,  the  varieties  being  Lady 
Isobel,  Frank  Hammond,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Chrysanthemiste 
Bruant,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lydia,  Ma  Perfection, 
J.  Agate,  Ialene,  Chas.  H.  Curtis,  and  Globe  d’Or.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin  was  second  with  good  blooms  of  Lady  Isobel,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Hanwell  Glory,  J.  Agate,  and  Mrs.  Harvey.  Mr.  A.  Sturt, 
gardener  to  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Round  Oak,  Englefield  Green, 
was  third ;  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley 
Manor,  Bar-net,  fourth;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Simmons,  Wanstead, 
fifth. 

In  the  class  for  six  blooms,  one  variety  only,  there 
were  six  boards  staged,  but  here  once  more  Mr.  W.  Higgs  proved 
invincible,  taking  first  prize  with  a  grand  half-dozen  of  Duchess 
of  Fife;  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin  coming  next  with  well-built  blooms 
of  Topaze  Orientale  ;  while  Mr.  E.  Coleman  brought  up  the  rear. 
The  prize  for  the  best  incurved  bloom  in  the  show  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  Higgs  for  a  perfect  bloom  of  Lady  Isobel. 

The  reflexed  class  for  twelve  blooms  was  poorly  represented 
by  four  exhibitors  only.  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  to  A.  G. 
Merssner,  Esq.,  Aldenholme,  Weybridge,  was  first  for  a  good 
level  board.  The  varieties  represented  were  Miss  Florence 
Lunn,  Golden  Christine,  King  of  Crimsons,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Pink 
Christine,  Miss  A.  Robertson,  Phidius,  Peach  Christine,  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  Cullingfordi ;  while  Mr.  G.  W.  Foi'bes,  gardener  to 
Madame  Nicol,  Regent  House,  Surbiton,  was  second  with  good 
blooms  of  Crimson  King,  The  Transvaal,  Amy  Furze,  and  Chas. 
Tutt;  and  Mr.  J.  Barrance,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Hadley  Bourne,  Barnet,  third. 

Anemones  and  Pompons. 

There  was  a  similar  number  of  entries  staged  in  the  class  for 
twelve  large  flowered  Anemone  varieties,  in  which  the  Japanese 
were  also  included.  Here  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to  J. 
Warren,  Esq.,  Capel  House,  Waltham  Cross,  came  first  with  a 
beautiful  board.  His  varieties  were  Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn,  W.  W. 
Astor,  Owen’s  Perfection,  Junon,  Empress,  Marcia  Jones,  John 
Bunyan,  Lady  Margaret,  Miss  A.  Love,  Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Rouche 
de  Abondaux,  and  Gladys  Spaulding.  Mr.  A.  Page,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Kilver,  Esq.,  Ravenscroft,  Moss  Hall  Grove,  Finchley, 
was  second,  having  Descartes,  Empress,  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict, 
and  Delaware  good.  The  third  winner  could  not  be  found. 

A  class  was  provided  for  twelve  blooms  Anemones,  distinct,  to 
be  shown  in  two  vases,  but  only  three  exhibitors  responded. 
Mr.  Ring  was  to  the  fore  once  more,  with  a  good  dozen  blooms, 
followed  by  Mr.  C.  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henty,  Esq.,  Langley 
House,  Abbots  Langley,  and  Mr.  A.  Page,  in  the  order  named. 

A  class  for  the  Japanese  Anemones  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  last  class  called  forth  four  competitors,  but  still 
left  Mr.  W.  Ring  in  the  first  position,  hr  blooms  being  really 
good,  Mr.  J.  Barrance  following,  and  Mr.  A.  Page  bringing  up 
the  rear.  Pompons  were  poorly  represented  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  though  those  staged  were  remarkably  good.  For 
nine  varieties  of  six  blooms  each,  staged  in  vases,  there  were  two 
exhibitors,  Mr.  T.  Caryer  winning  premier  honours.  The 
varieties  were  Perle  des  Beauties,  William  Westlake,  Rubra 
Perfect  on,  Mr.  Holmes,  Osiris,  Prince  of  Orange,  Toussamt 
Marizot,  Madame  Martlie,  and  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan.  Mr.  A. 
Page  was  a  capital  second  with  good  vases  of  W.  Kennedy, 
Pygmalion,  and  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  class  for  six  varieties  Anemone  Pompons,  six  blooms 
each,  arranged  in  vases,  only  brought  out  three  exhibits,  Mr. 
C.  Brown  winning  first  with  Magenta  King,  Mr.  Aste,  Miss 
Nightingale,  Madame  Montels,  Bessie  Flight,  and  Antonius ; 
while  Mr.  J.  Maule  was  second  with  good  vases  of  Miss  Nightin¬ 
gale  and  Mr.  Aste.  There  was  a  good  entry  of  six  in  the  class 
for  six  single  varieties  of  six  blooms  each,  shown  in  vases,  Mr. 
W.  Aldridge,  gardener  to  L.  Lacey,  Esq.,  Palmer’s  Green,  carry¬ 
ing  off  first  prize  with  a  capital  exhibit.  The  varieties  were 
Elsie  Neville,  Earlswood  Glory,  Edith  Pagram,  Admiral  Sir  F. 
Symonds,  Rev.  W.  E.  Renfrey,  and  Rose  Pink ;  while  Mr.  A. 
Dear,  gardener  to  W.  Jordan,  Esq.,  was  a  good  second,  his  best 
being  G.  W.  Forbes,  Rose  Pink,  and  Earlswood  Glory;  Mr. 
G.  W.  Forbes,  third. 


Amateurs’  Division. 

Mr.  David  Ager,  Down  House,  Reading,  led  for  the  eighteen 
Japs,  distinct,  and  a  happy  selection  he  produced.  All  the 
leading  varieties  were  on  view.  Mr.  E.  H.  Martin  came  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Page,  Ravenscroft  Gardens,  Moor  Hall  Grove, 
Finchley,  third.  Mr.  Ager  also  won  first  for  the  half-dozen,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Martin  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Page  third.  Mr.  D.  Ager  had  it 
his  own  way  in  class  36  for  a  dozen  Japs,  he  staging  superb 
blooms  of  Australie,  Mrs.  Mease,  and  Miss  E.  Pilkington.  Mr.  L. 
Gooch,  Frocester  Lodge,  South  Norwood,  came  second  with  an 
even  set,  and  third  Mr.  F.  Searles,'  of  Ringley  Hill,  Reigate. 
There  were  eight  collections. 

The  class  for  Mr.  Percy  Waterer’s  Challenge  Cup,  for  the  best 
display  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  arranged  on  a  table, 
brought  out  only  one  exhibitor,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon 
Terrace,  East  Finchley,  who  was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  a 
poor  display.  Why  is  this  most  valuable  class  so  neglected?  and 
where  are  our  market  growers  ?  For  a  similar  class,  to  be  judged 
for  their  decorative  value  with  any  suitable  foliage,  brought  out 
the  same  exhibitor,  who  w-as  again  awarded  second  place,  but 
there  Avas  nothing  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  flower  for 
decoration,  a  most  disappointing  class. 

There  were  six  competitors  in  the  class  for  eighteen  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct.  Here  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  3,  Kymin  Terrace, 
Penarth,  was  placed  first  with  a  strong  board,  his  varieties  being 
Matthew  Smith,  W.  R.  Church,  Mons.  Hoste,  Australie,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Mons.  C.  de  Leclie,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Max  G.  Bruant, 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Edith  Tabor, 
Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lady  Hanham,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Debrie.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Knight,  63,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  was  second,  his  best  blooms 
being  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Barkley, 
Mrs.  C.  N.  Payne,  Mrs.  Coombes,  and  Sydney  Brunning ;  while 
Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Providence,  Slianklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  a 
good  third. 

The  competition  for  twelve  varieties  was  evidently  popular, 
no  less  than  fourteen  boards  being  arranged,  the  premier  board 
being  from  Mr.  Edward  Ogden,  High  Street,  March,  who  was 
very  strong.  The  varieties  were :  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Australie,  M.  Chenon  de  Leclie,  Elsie 
Brown,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Edith  Tabor,  Lily  Mountford,  Jane 
Molyneux,  Hon.  WT.  F.  D.  Smith,  and  Emily  Towers.  Mr.  T. 
Sharpe,  1,  Railway  Terrace,  Stone,  Kent,  made  a  good  second, 
the  best  flowers  being  Mrs.  Barkley,  Nellie  Pockett,  Royal 
Standard,  and  Mr.  A.  Barratt ;  and  Mr.  W.  Gooding,  Four  Elms, 
Edenbridge,  was  third. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  was  keenly  con¬ 
tested  by  fifteen  competitors,  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen  being  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  Matthew  Smith,  Edith  Tabor,  Mons.  Hoste, 
Nellie  Pockett,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  Mr. 
W.  Gooding  ivas  second,  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer 
and  Phoebus;  while  the  third  place  fell  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Mills,  161, 
Croydon  Road,  Anerley. 

For  three  varieties  two  blooms  each,  nine  exhibitors  staged. 
Again  Mr.  H.  A.  Allen  was  first  with  a  powerful  board,  the 
varieties  being  W.  R.  Church,  Matthew  Smith,  Nellie  Pockett. 
Mr.  T.  Sharpe  was  second  with  splendid  blooms  of  Nellie  Pockett, 
and  Mr.  W.  Gooding  third. 

The  incurved  varieties  were  not  so  strong  in  this  section.  The 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  competitors,  Mr.  T.  Sharpe  coming  in  first  with 
a  medium  exhibit,  in  which  Duchess  of  Fife,  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
Mr.  W.  Howe,  and  Topaze  Orientale  were  most  conspicuous. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark  followed  second,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Jolliffe, 
Fern  Bank,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  made  a  good  third. 

For  six  blooms,  three  varieties  or  more,  seemed  more  popular 
with  the  amateurs,  for  there  were  ten  boards  staged  Mr  J.  G. 
Mills,  who  put  up  good  flowers  of  Countess  of  Warwick,  Charles 
H.  Curtis,  Topaze  Orientale,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  came 
first,  and  Mr.  T.  Sharpe  came  second,  and  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  51, 
Bower  Street,  Bedford,  third. 

For  six  blooms,  incurved,  in  three  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Sharpe 
secured  first  position,  with  Ma  Perfection,  Hanwell  Glory,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Eady.  Mr.  J.  R.  Wildman,  Clapham  Park,  was  a  close 
second,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Jolliffe  was  third.  There  were  only  two 
boxes  of  pompons  staged,  six  varieties,  in  sprays.  Here  Mr. 
E.  E.  Horsey,  Goffs  Oak,  Cheshunt,  came  first  with  a  nice  stand, 
followed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Horril  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Vegetables. 

There  are  always  a  fine  display  of  these  at  the  shows  held 
here  by  the  N.C.S.,  and  the  present  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  keenness  of  the  competition  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  in  class  67,  for  prizes  of  6s.,  5s.,  4s.,  3s.,  and  2s.  offered 
by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  there  were  ten  entries ;  this.  was  for 
three  Cauliflowers.  Mr.  R.  Lye,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Kingsmill, 
Symonton  Court,  Newbury,  was  first  with  fine,  even  heads  of  a 
white  colour.  Mr.  R.  A.  Horsford,  Old  Chirk  Castle  Gardens, 
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Ruabon,  came  second,  and  third  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  gardener  to  Earl 
Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton,  with  exceedingly 
massive  heads.  Evidently  quality  and  not  quantity  was  the  factor 
noted  by  the  judges.  For  three  heads  of  Savoy  Cabbages  there 
were  ten  sets  staged,  and  here  the  first  award  went  to  Berkliam- 
stead,  taken  there  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Denison,  of  Little  Gaddesden.  Mr.  C.  Brown,  Langley  House, 
Abbots  Langley,  was  a  capital  second,  and  third  Mr.  A.  Basile,  of 
Weybridge.  Nine  entered  for  the  three  heads  of  Red  Cabbage. 
Mr.  A.  Reid,  Bretby  Park,  Burton-on-Trent,  was  first;  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gentle,  second ;  and  Mr.  C.  Brown,  third ;  the  first  being  a  long 
way  in  advance.  Nine  also  staged  six  sticks  each  of  Celery,  and 
the  marvellous  half-dozen — so  far  as  size  goes — brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Gentle,  won  him  the  first  prize.  They  seemed  much  too 
large  and  coarse.  Mr.  S.  Cole,  came  second;  Mr.  C.  Osman, 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  Sutton,  Surrey,  third ;  and 
Mr.  J.  Reid,  fourth.  Eight  sets  of  three  stems  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  were  set  up.  Mr.  R.  A.  Horsford  staged  the  best,  though 
these  were  but  poor  at  that;  Mr.  S.  Cole  was  a  splendid  second; 
and  Mr.  J.  Read  third. 

Nine  contested  for  the  set  of  eight  Onions,  the  prizes  falling 
respectively  to  Messrs.  S.  Cole,  A.  Basile,  and  R.  Lye  with  good 
samples.  The  latter  led  for  eight  white  Turnips,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Gentle  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Hall  third.  Potatoes  were  smooth, 
even,  and  of  fine  form  and  size.  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle  beat  Mr.  A. 
Basile  for  two  varieties,  eight  of  each;  and  third  Mr.  S.  Cole. 
Mr.  Gentle  staged  the  premier  dish  of  Tomatoes ;  and  for  six 
Beets  Mr.  S.  Cole  led.  Mr.  R.  A.  Horsford  won  for  Leeks,  and 
Mr.  A.  Basile  for  Parsnips.  Mr.  Cole  had  the  best  set  of  six 
Carrots.  The  Challenge  Bowl  this  year  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gentle, 
with  forty-six  points. 

There  were  half-a-dozen  splendid  collections  of  nine  kinds  of 
vegetables  in  contest  for  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons’  prizes.  The 
first  prize  was  £5,  and  went  to  Mr.  E.  Beckett  with  superb 
samples  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  in  the  background ;  Celery 
Webb’s  Pearl  White,  and  Colossal  Leeks  at  either  side.  In  front 
of  these,  at  the  middle  sides,  were  Carrots  (Prizewinner)  and 
Parsnips  (Improved  Hollow-crowned),  Onions  of  the  variety  New 
Masterpiece  being  in  the  centre.  Potato  Up-to-Date  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  perfect  samples.  There  were  also  Viceroy  Tomatoes, 
and  Matchless  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  whole  laid  over  a  deep  bed 
of  fine  Parsley.  Plenty  of  space  was  allowed  between  each  kind 
of  vegetable.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Jas.  Gibson,  Danesfield, 
who  always  tries  Mr.  Beckett  closely;  third,  Mr.  A.  Basile; 
fourth,  Mr.  C.  Brown;  and  fifth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin.  Exhibitors 
seem  to  require  a  great  many  lessons  before  they  will  attempt  to 
display  their  produce  effectively ;  or  have  they  not  the  skill  ? 

Fruit. 

The  Grapes  were,  on  the  whole,  up  to  a  high  standard  of  merit, 
though  the  great  fault  with  the  Muscats  was  their  want  of  colour. 
In  class  60,  for  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes  the  premier  award 
of  £3  went  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Batho,  of  Nether  Street  Nurseries, 
Finchley,  with  fair  samples  of  Canon  Hall,  though  rather  behind 
in  colour  and  shape.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hili  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Lintott, 
gardener  to  Walpole  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Wardon  Park,  Caterham, 
was  a  fair  third.  There  were  some  massive  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  on  show,  and  here  Mr.  Lintott  led  the  way  with  broad 
shouldered  Alicantes  in  class  61,  which  brought  six  entrants. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  of  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green, 
must  have  been  a  remarkably  close  second,  though  in  colour  his 
berries  were  lacking.  The  third  award  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Landford, 
gardener  to  G.  Wright  Ingle,  Esq.,  Wood  House,  Finchley,  N., 
also  with  Alicante.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  beat  Mr.  W.  J.  Batho  for  the 
three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes.  Batho’s  seemed  the 
heavier -bunches,  but  the  quality  of  the  individual  berries  was  not 
so  good.  These  were  the  only  contestants. 

Half-a-dozen  collections  of  six  dishes  each  of  dessert  Apples 
were  staged.  Mr.  W.  T.  Stowers,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Dear,  Esq., 
80,  Harold  Road,  Sittingbourne,  led,  and  was  followed  for  second 
by  Charles  Valter,  Esq.,  Wantage,  Berks;  and  third,  Mr.  Bible, 
of  Draycot  Park.  For  a  like  amount  of  culinary  Apples  Mr.  W.  T 
Stowers  was  first,  Mr.  Walter  second,  and  third  Mr.  John  Smith’ 
Coombe  Court,  Kingston.  Messrs.  Stowers,  E.  Colman,  North, 
Frith,  and  John  Smith  were  placed  so  for  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears. 

Medals. 

following  medals  were  awarded  to  non-competitive 
exhibits:— -Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Cutbush  and 
Sons  R.  C.  Pulling  W.  and  R.  Owen,  T.  Rochford,  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  and  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Silver-gilt  medals  to  Hobbies, 
rn™te(U  Bamels  Bros->  B-  S.  Williams  and  Son.  Silver  medals 
to  Mr.  H.  Love,  J.  Peed  and  Son,  J.  Williams,  Spooner  and  Sons, 
and  J.  Boyes. 


Our  extended  report  of  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  and  of  the 
classes  devoted  to  floral  decorations  is  unavoidably  held  over  till 
next  week. 


Shirley  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  programme  of  lectures,  &c.,  from  October  to  March, 
1901-2,  is  as  follows  :  November  18. — Lecture.  “  Summer  Bed¬ 
ding,  with  special  reference  to  plants  to  be  used  for  Coronation 
Year,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  Chine  Garden  Cottage,  Bourne¬ 
mouth.  Prizes  awarded  for  six  cut  blooms  Japanese  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  “  distinct.”  Certificates  for  three  best  Chrysanthemums 
shown  on  stems  of  not  less  than  18in  long.  Vases  will  be 
supplied.  December  16. — Lecture.  “Some  Familiar  Wild  Birds, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Good  and  Harm  they  Do,”  &c.,  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox,  the  Gardens,  Aldermoor,  Shirley.  Certificate 
offered  for  best  plant  in  bloom,  excluding  Chrysanthemums. 
January  20,  1902.- — Open  night  for  discussion.  To  be  opened  by 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  The  Gardens  , Terrace  House,  on  “The  Culture  of 
Vines.”  Prizes  awarded  for  four  pots  of  Primulas,  pots  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  6in.  Certificates  for  six  best  bulbs  in  flower  of  Roman 
Hyacinths.  February  17. — Lecture.  “  Landscape  Gardening,” 
by  Mr.  F.  Cleveley,  Basset.  Piizes  awarded  for  best  dish  of  Sea- 
kale,  also  for  best  three  Hyacinths  in  pots.  Prizes  3s.  each.  All 
plants  to  be  grown  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  shown.  March 
17. — Entertainment.  Annual  meeting  date  to  be  fixed  and  due 
notice  to  be  given. — J.  Miles,  Hon.  Sec. 

Irish-  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  the  above  was  held  on  Tuesday,  29th 
ult.,  at  Grafton  Street,  when,  although  the  evening  was  de¬ 
cidedly  unpleasant,  the  attendance  was  very  good.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  discoursed  on  “The  Progress  of  Garden  Craft.”  The 
lecturer  indicated  the  tools  which  Nature  had  made  for  them,  and, 
by  means  of  lantern  slides,  he  showed  how  Nature  evolved  the 
varied  types  of  soils.  Then  he  led  his  hearers  into  tropical  life, 
pointing  out  the  most  striking  types  of  vegetation  and  mode  of 
living  of  same.  He  then  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  lives  of 
prominent  horticulturists,  and  a  descriptive  note  of  the  foremost 
botanists,  who  have  raised  the  curtain  of  Nature,  allowing  a 
greater  grasp  of  plant  life  to  be  taken.  He  touched  upon  the 
varied  types  in  cultivation,  many  of  which  have  been  only  recently 
added  to  horticulture  by  the  skill  of  the  gardener.  They  com¬ 
prised  Orchids,  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  and  Ferns,  whilst  the 
curious  amongst  plant  types  had  a  prominent  place.  This  portion 
of  the  lecture  finished  with  a  choice  series  of  slides,  showing  the 
marked  strides  horticulture  had  achieved  by  means  of  views  of  pro¬ 
minent  country  seats.  Amongst  these  were  Mount  Usher,  in  co. 
Wicklow,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Swalpole,  which  has  earned  the 
sobriquet  of  a  tropical  garden  ;  also  Castlewellan ,  in  county  Down, 
where  shrubs  and  deciduous  types  attain  to  choice  specimens. 
Some  woodland  walks  through  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim 
in  both  winter  and  summer  had  a  pleasant  effect,  the  beauty  of 
snow  on  leafless  trees  being  vividly  impressed.  These  were 
followed  by  a  valuable  series  of  views  of  aquatic  types,  especially 
Water  Lilies,  in  Glasnevin  and  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens; 
and  of  specimens  alien  to  our  shores  which  had  been  successfully 
acclimatised.  The  lecturer  projected  upwards  of  seventy  slides, 
which  were  kindly  lent  by  the  chairman  and  Professor 
Johnson,  D.S.C.,  many  of  which  were  choicely  coloured.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 
chairman. 


Death  of  Mr.  Janies  Cypher. 


After  an  illness  extending  over  four  months,  Mr.  James 
Cypher,  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  breathed  his  last 
on  Friday,  November  2,  and  was  buried  amidst  signs  of  universal 
regret  and  esteem  on  Monday,  November  4.  From  an  exhibitor’s 
point  of  view  Mr.  Cypher  was  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  horticulture. 
No  grower  of  plants  or  firm  of  nurserymen  has  been  so  long  and 
consistently  pre-eminent  at  all  the  principal  flower  shows  in  the 
country,  and  ’wherever  he  went  he  made  many  friends,  and  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  single  enemy.  Always  genial,  kind,  and 
enthusiastic,  and  without  the  slightest  particle  of  pride  other 
than  that  which  he,  justifiably  enough,  took  in  the  productions  of 
his  own  nurseries,  he  was  welcomed  wherever  he  went,  while 
his  exhibits  have  been  the  making  of  innumerable  shows.  Not 
only  w-as  Mr.  Cypher  most  popular  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  he  also  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  in 
Cheltenham,  and  it  is  ungrudgingly  conceded  that  he  did  much 
to  advertise,  beautify,  and  increase  the  popularity  of  that 
attractive  “  Garden  Town.” 

Mr.  Cypher  was  born  in  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  and  if  he 
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had  lived  till  December  31,  would  have  been  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  made  a  comparatively  small  beginning  as  a  private 
exhibitor  of  plants,  and  from  that  humble  start,  which  I  have 
heard  him  describe  more  than  once,  has  sprung  the  well-known 
Queen’s  Road  Nurseries.  These  nurseries  cover  several  acres  of 
valuable  building  land,  and  comprise  seventy  well-constructed 
plant  houses,  together  with  much  valuable  nursery  stock.  Mr. 
Cypher  prided  himself  upon  having  taken  some  of  the  best  prizes 
at  all  the  important  shows  in  the  country,  and  of  being  repeatedly 
represented  at  two  or  more  on  one  day.  At  many  of  these  shows 
I  have  seen  three  to  five  large  vans  closely  packed  with  valuable 
plants,  his  greatest  efforts,  probably,  being  expended  in  the 
direction  of  Shrewsbury  every  August,  and  yet  no  very  appre¬ 
ciable  inroads  into  his  stock  of  plants  would  be  observable  by 
visitors  to  the  nurseries  at  those  times.  For  the  sake  of  the 
societies  he  so  ably  supported,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work 
carried  on  so  well  by  the  late  Mr.  Cypher  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  will  be  continued  by  his  sons  who  succeed 
to  the  property  and  business. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  so  many  grand  prize-winning 
plants,  Mr.  Cypher  also  established  a  great  reputation  as  a 
grower  and  raiser  of  Orchids,  a  large  and  valuable  stock  of  plants 


The  Late  Me.  James  Cypher. 


bearing  witness  to  this  fact,  and  the  business  further  comprises 
an  extensive  connection  in  the  direction  of  floral  decorations  of 
all  kinds. 

With  all  this  on  his  hands,  Mr.  Cypher  yet  found  time  to 
enter  public  life,  representing  the  West  Ward  as  a  guardian  since 
1884,  and  becoming,  a  little  later,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council, 
which  honourable  office  he  held  up  to  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
death.  He  was  an  extensive  employer  of  labour,  a  very  kind 
master,  and  was  deservedly  loved  by  all  connected  with  the 
nurseries.  Altogether,  Mr.  James  Cypher  was  a  man  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose,  and  many  of  us  will  miss  his  kindly  welcome  when 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  call  at  the  Queen’s  Road  Nurseries, 
and  shall  miss  him  greatly  at  the  flower  shows  he  has  delighted  to 
attend  so  long  as  he  was  able. — W.  I. 


I  am  sure  that  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  above  gentle¬ 
man  will  come  to  many  readers  as  a  shock,  although  it  has 
been  known  throughout  this  district  for  many  weeks  past  that  he 
was  in  a  very  serious  state,  and  that  his  medical  attendant  could 
not  give  his  family  encouragement  as  to  hopes  of  any  permanent 
improvement  in  his  health.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mr.  Cypher  for  many  years,  and  have  frequently  had  long  chats 
with  him  on  his  past  career,  of  which  he  rejoiced  to  relate.  How 
he  began  his  gardening  career,  and  how  by  industry  he  built  up 
the  large  business  now  established  in  Queen’s  Road,  Cheltenham, 
is  a  story  of  heroic  endeavour.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  privilege 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time  in  conversation 
with  such  an  honest,  straightforward,  and  noble  living  gentleman 
as  the  late  Mr.  James  Cypher. — T.  A. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES :  EARLIEST  IN  POTS. — Stout,  well-ripened  canes, 
with  plump  buds,  given  a  short  rest,  will,  if  started  now,  afford 
fruit  for  table  in  April.  The  best  varieties  are  White  Frontignan, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court.  The 
Vines  require  a  light,  airy,  efficiently  heated  structure,  which 
may  be  a  lean-to  or  three-quarter  span-roof,  facing  south.  If  the 
hot  water  pipes  are  at  the  front  of  the  house,  the  Vines  may  be 
stood  upon  them  on  tiles  or  slates.  The  drainage  of  the  water 
given  (not  dripping  on  the  hot  water  pipes  and  passing  off  as 
steam,  but  on  the  floor)  keep  up  a  genial  moisture,  as  well  as 
afford  ammonia  to  the  atmosphere  when  liquid  manure  is  used. 

Pits  having  beds  in  which  fermenting  materials  may  be  placed 
answer  admirably  for  forcing  Vines  in  pots,  contingent  on  their 
having  the  necessary  hot  water  pipes  for  top  heat.  Pedestals  of 
loose  brickwork  should  be  formed  in  the  beds,  so  as  to  raise  the 
pots  to  the  requisite  height  and  prevent  sinking,  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  Vines  stood  on  the  fermenting  material.  This  is 
essential,  whether  the  Vines  are  trained  to  a  trellis  at  12in  to  l£in 
distance  from  the  glass,  or  coiled  round  stakes  where  there  is  no 
trellis.  Vines  in  pots,  and  restricted  thereto,  afford  excellent 
fruit  when  judiciously  fed,  but  if  weight  and  quality  of  Grapes 
are  desired,  the  apertures  in  the  pots  should  be  widened  and  some 
turfy  loam  placed  within  reach  of  the  roots.  The  loam  may  be 
placed  against  the  pedestals  of  loose  brickwork,  and  the  roots  will 
follow  the  liquid  manure  given  and  gather  support  for  the  Vines. 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  best  to  afford  bottom  heat ;  they  afford 
a  genial  warmth  and  regular  moisture  in  the  early  stages,  and 
yield  stimulating  food  when  the  demands  of  the  Vines  are 
greatest.  Damp  the  Vines  and  house  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  ma'ntain  a  temperature  of  55deg.,  and  65deg.  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

EARLY  FORCED  PLANTED  OUT  VINES.— To  have  ripe 
Grapes  at  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  the  house  must  be 
closed  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  This  more  particularly  applies 
to  young  and  vigorous  Vines,  that  do  not,  as  a  rule,  start  into 
growth  so  quickly  as  those  that  have  been  forced  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Vines  that  have  previously  not 
been  subjected  to  early  forcing.  To  produce  a  humid  atmosphere 
and  economise  fuel,  a  good  ridge  of  fermenting  material  may  be 
placed  upon  the  floor  or  border,  and  turned  at  short  intervals, 
additions  being  made  as  the  heat  declines.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  may  range  50deg.  at  night,  55deg.  by  day,  and  65deg. 
on  bright  days.  The  outside  border  should  be  protected  from  wet 
and  frost  by  a  covering  of  leaves  or  other  approved  means. 

LATE  GRAPES  NOT  FINISHING  WELL. — This  arises  from 
three  primary  causes  :  (1) :  Starting  the  A  ines  too  late,  and  not 
accelerating  thorough  growth  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  so  as  to  give  the  Grapes  the  full  benefit  of  the 
summer  sun  to  swell  and  ripen.  (2)  Overcropping,  which  not  only 
prejudices  the  current  crop,  but  militates  considerably  against  the 
succeeding  year’s  bearing  of  the  Vines.  (3)  A  bad  condition  of 
the  roots,  this  being  the  most  disastrous  of  all,  for  improper  food 
is  attended  with  many  evils,  and  hinders  the  perfection  of  the 
crop.  If  the  defect  is  due  to  overcropping,  relief  should  be 
sought  by  cutting  a  portion  of  the  crop  at  the  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence,  and  though  nothing  will  be  gained  by  pushing  the  fire  now, 
the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  GOdeg.  to  Godeg.,  and 
70deg.  to  75deg.  in  the  daytime,  so  as  to  secure  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood,  admitting  air  freely  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  leaving  a  little  on  constantly.  When  the  cause 
can  be  traced  to  improper  drainage  or  bad  border,  no  time  should 
be  lost  after  the  wood  becomes  sufficiently  ripened,  or  when  the 
leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  in  getting  oiit  the  old  soil,  recti¬ 
fying  the  dra'nage,  and  relaying  the  roots  in  fresh  compost. — 
St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

ROOT  CROPS.— BEET.— The  roots  ought  not  to  be  left 
longer  in  the  ground.  Lift  them  on  a  dry  day,  and  after  twist¬ 
ing,  not  cutting,  off  the  top  a  few  inches  above  the  crown,  spread 
them  out  to  dry  in  the  open,  or,  anticipating  rain  or  frost,  in 
the  shelter  of  a  shed.  After  drying,  they  are  better  fitted  to  be 
stored  away  in  a  frost-proof,  but  cool,  shed  or  out-house.  Place 
them  between  layers  of  dry  wood  ashes  or  sand. 

CARROTS. — Intermediate  and  long-rooted  Carrots  ought 
also  to  be  lifted  and  stored,  if  not  already  done.  Those  wanted 
for  immediate  use  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  cool,  convenient  place, 
slightly  covering  to  prevent  them  drying  unduly.  The  rest  of 
the  crop,  if  not  in  considerable  quantity,  may  be  stored  in  a 
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similar  manner  to  Beetroot,  but  a  large  crop  can  be  more  con¬ 
veniently  clamped  or  pitted  in  the  open  ground.  For  household 
use,  however,  the  best  plan  is  to  pick  out  all  the  best  and  most 
suitable  roots  adapted  for  culinary  purposes,  and  store  them  in 
a  dry,  cool  shed,  between  layers  of  dry  earth,  ashes,  or  sand. 

TURNIPS.- — It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  and  store  the  whole  of 
the  Turnip  crop.  Some  of  the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground 
from  which  they  can  be  drawn  as  wanted  in  mild  weather.  A 
portion  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  heap,  covering  them  with 
ashes  to  exclude  air  and  light.  These  are  available  for  early  use, 
and  at  times  when  inconvenient  to  obtain  them  from  the  open 
ground. 

ARTICHOKES. — Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  usually  best  left 
in  the  ground  until  wanted.  A  few  tubers  may  be  dug  up  and 
stored  in  soil  to  be  conveniently  at  hand  for  occasions  when  the 
weather  is  inclement.  Later  on  a  considerable  bulk  of  tubers 
may  be  thus  stored  in  the  event  of  a  long  protracted  frost 
occurring. 

PARSNIPS. — Parsnips,  as  a  rule,  ought  not  to  be  lifted  and 
stored,  as  the  roots  keep  better  in  the  ground,  and  may  be  dug 
up  as  required.  On  the  approach  of  very  severe  frost,  throw 
some  litter  over  the  ground  where  the  roots  are,  or  lift  a  portion, 
storing  them  in  ashes  or  soil  in  a  sheltered  position. 

POTATOES. — The  lifting  of  the  Potato  crop  must  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  tubers  safely  stored  from  frost  and  wet.  If 
pitted  outside,  form  the  ridges  in  a  well  drained  position.  Cover 
with  dry  straw,  and  bank  over  that  a  good  covering  of  soil. 
Dry,  cool,  frost-proof  sheds  may  also  be  utilised.  Cover  the 
tubers  to  exclude  light.  Those  previously'  stored  sihould  be 
examined,  so  as  to  remove  any  damaged  and  diseased  examples. 

CHICORY.— A  few  strong  roots  may  be  dug  up,  securing 
them  without  injury.  Remove  the  tops  just  above  the  crown, 
and  place  the  roots  in  soil  or  leaf  soil  in  deep  boxes  or  pots, 
which  should  be  stood  in  an  absolutely  dark  position  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45  degrees  to  50  degrees.  When  the  blanched 
leaves  are  3in  long,  break  them  off  for  use. 

SALSAFY  AND  SCORZONERA. — Though  the  roots  of  these 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  required,  they  may,  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  be  lifted  and  stored  in  layers  of  sand  or  soil.  When 
lifting  twist  off  the  leaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  Beet. 

HORSERADISH.- — It  is  a  good  plan  where  there  is  frequent 
demand  for  this  to  dig  up  a  quantity  of  the  strongest  roots  and 
place  them  between  layers  of  ashes  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,, 
where  they  are  readily  available  for  use. 

ASPARAGUS. — The  withered  stems  of  Asparagus  should  now 
be  cut  down  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  soil.  Beds  infested 
with  weeds  of  a  perennial  character  must  be  carefully  forked 
out,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  bed  loose.  Give  a  dressing  of  soot, 
enough  to  blacken  the  surface,  slightly  pointing  it  in.  A  layer  of 
1  jch  manure  not  more  than  3in  thick  may  then  be  spread  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  beds,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soil  scattered 
over  the  manure  from  the  alleys  between  the  beds. 

CABBAGE. — In  dry  weather  hoe  down  the  weeds  between  the 
rows  of  plants  placed  out  this  autumn.  Frequent  hoeing  during 
dry  periods  is  the  best  cultivation  that  can  be  given  them  in 
winter. 

CAU LIT LOM  ERS.  —  Autumn  Cauliflowers  with  well  de¬ 
veloped  heads  just,  turning  in  should  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  frost  by  laying  leaves  over  them.  If  the  heads  are 
fully  groan,  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  a  frame  or 
sheltered  position  outside. 


Hardy  Fruit  Returns. 

The  recently  issued  official  returns  of  the  acreage  under  hardy 
fruits  m  Great  Britain  are  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  horticul¬ 
turists  as  showing,  if  no  very  great  increase  in  fruit-growing  as 
Wared  with  last  year,  at  all  events  a  great  development  since 
ul  a  conference  met  at  the  Crystal  Palace  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  matter.  At  that 
time,  notwithstanding  an  increased  demand  for  fruit  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  there  had  been  a  marked  decrease  in 
the  area  under  fruit  culture.  Some  enthusiasts,  however,  were 
convinced  that,  rightly  conducted,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  market,  fruit  culture,  either  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  imght  be  carried  on  profitably  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  agitation  then  started  spread  throughout 
the  land,  and  practically  a  new  industry  was  started,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  more  than  twice  as  much 
land  under  fruit  culture  as  in  1888.  The  advance  has  been 
largely  in  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries 
particularly  the  last-named,  of  which  experience  shows  the 
great  towns  are  prepared  to  accept  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
Frui't  culture  is  somewhat  unevenly  spread  over  districts,  Kent 
still  taking  an  immense  lead,  owing  both  to  its  advantages  of  soil 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Metropolis ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
part  of  England,  at  all  events,  in  which  there  has  not  been  some 
advance.  If  the  increased  supply  has  not  had  the  effect  it  should 
have  in  lowering  prices  and  improving  quality,  the  means  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  at  fault;  but  that  is  another  and  a  very  long  story. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  s.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  Information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  OLD  MORTAR  RUBBISH  IN  MAKING 
BORDERS  FOR  VINES  AND  PEACHES  (Constant  Reader).— 
The  nearest  and  best  substitute  is  calcareous  grave],  which  may 
sometimes  be  procured  as  waste  material  from  chalk  pits,  and  as 
your  soil  is  inclined  to  be  light,  more  inclined  to  a  calcareous 
than  siliceous  nature.  Such  material  may  usually  be  had  by 
arrangement  with  dealers  in  lime.  Failing  such  material,  chalk 
is  the  best  substitute,  it  having  been  some  time  exposed  to  the 
weather,  so  as  to  become  broken  up,  or  what  is  popularly  known 
as  “  fallen,”  by  the  action  of  frost,  using  one  part  of  chalk  and 
two  parts  of  road  scrapings  instead  of  the  usual  amount  of  old 
mortar  rubbish. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  TIA !  IIA  !  (Young  Head).— The  term 
Ha!  Ha!  was  given  in  ridicule  long  ago — about  Humphrey 
Repton’s  time — to  a  sunk-fence.  The  story  goes  that  two  ladies 
once  enjoying  a  walk  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  large  estate, 
upon  entering  a  smooth  and  forward-stretching  piece  of  lawn, 
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suddenly  saw  oxen  in  front  of  them,  and,  being  in  no  ways  pro¬ 
tected  or  escorted,  their  screaming  and  consternation  was  great. 
Eventually  they  reached  a  safe  distance  from  the  cattle,  as  they 
considered,  but  were  more  than  embarrassed  and  piqued  on 
finding  later  that  a  sunk-fence,  such  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
divided  them  and  the  object  of  their  recent  fears.  Someone — - 
we  forget  whom — upon  hearing  this  story  related  ironically,  bap¬ 
tised  the  sunk-fences  as  “Ha!  Ha’s!”  The  object,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  to  add  picturesque  effect  to  the  outlook,  for  in  place  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  the  sunk-ditch  or  “  fence,”  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
seen  until  one  is  close  upon  it.  To  save  the  expense  of  a  stone 
or  brick  wall  we  might  suggest  one  made  of  turves,  and  each  turf 
should  be  2in  thick.  Careful  building  is  important,  for,  however 
skilful  the  turf-cutters  are,  some  of  the  turves  are  certain  to 
prove  uneven ;  and,  if  they  are  not  laid  truly  and  well,  the  wall 
may  fall.  When  properly  set,  fresh  turves  soon  grow  together. 
To  avoid  risk,  you  should  place  stays  and  pieces  of  rough  board 
at  intervals  along  the  wall,  as  at  A  in  the  figure.  Two-inch  pipes, 
as  at  B,  may  also  be  inserted  at  intervals  through  the  turf.  The 
stays  should  remain  till  the  turf  has  grown  together  and  is 
quite  safe. 

BLIND  FOR  GLASS  HOUSE  (Ignoramus).— We  have  tried 
almost  every  kind  of  invention,  but  find  none  to  equal  the  old- 
fashioned  roller  and  canvas  blind,  as  that  is  so  easily  let  down 
or  drawn  up  as  required,  and  with  care  will  last  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  material  known  as  “  ‘  A  ’  White  ”  is  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  greenhouses,  and  may  be  had  cut,  sewn,  and  taped 
ready  to  fix  upon  the  roller,  or  supplied  complete  with  roller  and 
fittings.  We  advise  you  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Son, 
Limited,  Wood  Green,  London,  N.,  stating  requirement,  and 
asking  for  estimate.  We  do  not  advise  slack  blinds,  not  even 
teak,  and  pineoleum  and  Parisian  are  beyond  our  power  to  de¬ 
scribe  without  illustrations.  They  are  too  clumsy,  too  liable  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  though  serviceable  for  windows  and  the 
upright  parts  of  greenhouses,  do  not  answer  well  for  the  roofs. 
Such  is  our  experience,  but  the  matter  is  one  that  would  be 
profitably  discussed  by  those  with  experience  in  our  columns. 
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PLANTING  SPRUCE  FIR  ON  HEAVY  LAND  (W.  J.).— 
The  Norway  Spruce  (Picea  syn.  Abies  excelsa),  being  a  surface 
rooting  tree,  succeeds  on  heavy  land,  especially  if  well  under¬ 
drained,  or  there  are  open  drains  to  prevent  the  land  from  being 
swamped.  As  the  land  has  been  trenched  two  spits  deep,  and 
we  presume  the  bottom,  if  of  a  stubborn  nature,  broken  up  with 
a  pick,  but  not  brought  to  the  surface,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
Spruce  should  not  thrive;  though  in  exposed  places  they  do  not 
prove  satisfactory,  especially  in  a  thin  belt,  after  attaining  a 
height  of  about  30ft,  or  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  age.  Indeed, 
they  are  not  suitable  for  outside  of  plantation  planting  in  very 
exposed  places,  especially  when  thin,  but  this  may  be  obviated 
to  a  great  extent  by  attention  to  early  thinning,  never  over¬ 
doing  it,  so  that  the  trees  shelter  each  other.  For  exposed  situa¬ 
tions  Austrian  Pine,  Pinus  austriaca,  is  the  best  coniferous  tree, 
and  you  should  employ  it  along  with  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  for 
variety  introduce  Corsican  Pine,  a  more  rapid  grower  than 
Austrian  Pine,  and  it  is  very  desirable  for  exposed  situations, 
never  inclining  with  us  in  the  most  exposed  places,  as  the 
Austrian  Pine  does  where  exposed  to  strong  wind.  Still,  it 
(Austrian  Pine)  bears  the  brunt  of  the  fiercest  gales  from  land 
or  sea,  and  should  be  used  largely  on  the  outside  of  the  planta¬ 
tion.'  The  noble  Silver  Fir  (Abies  syn.  Picea  nobilis)  does 
splendidly  on  heavy  land,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  brown  of  Norway  Spruce. 

SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  THAT  EXPLAINS  THE  PHENO¬ 
MENON  OF  CERTAIN  FLOWERS  EXHALING  PERFUME  AT 
NIGHT  ONLY  (W.  C.  R.). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  scientific 
evidence  on  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers  beyond  that  based 
on  known  proclivities,  and  certainly  not  any  accounting  for  some 
plants  or  flowers  giving  forth  their  odours  during  daylight,  and 
especially  during  its  most  sunny  hours,  examples  of  which  are 
afforded  by  the  flowers  of  many  of  the  Labiatae,  the  Orange,  and 
the  Cistus  families,  while  others,  such  as  Hesperis  tristis  and 
Gladiolus  tristis,  are  fragrant  only  during  the  night.  Nor,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  there  any  scientific  evidence  or  explanation  why 
the  fragrance  of  certain  plants,  such  as  Sweet  Briar,  is  most 
pronounced  after  rain  or  even  in  the  evening.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
an  untrodden  path,  not  only  from  a  practical,  but  more  especially 
s^'entific  point  of  view.  Soil,  and  even  situation,  have  a  great 

duence  on  the  odour.  Thus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ear  Grasse  and  Nice,  the  Orange  tree  and  the  Mignonette  bloom 
most  deliciously  in  low,  warm,  sheltered  spots;  while  in  the  same 
region,  the  Violet  grows  sweeter  as  ascent  is  made  from  the 
lowest  land  and  approach  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  So,  Lavender 
and  Peppermint  grown  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  yield  oils  far 
excelling  those  of  France  or  other  foreign  countries.  This  effect 
of  soil  and  climate  on  the  odour  of  plants  resembles  that  which 
they  exercise  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  on  the  narcotic  con¬ 
stituents  of  tobacco,  opium,  and  hemp.  The  agent  rendering  any 
plant  odoriferous  arises  from  a  highly  volatile  oil,  which  is  notedly 
affected  by  external  influence  as  well  as  by  soil.  Some  plants 
flower  only  at  night — why,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  just 
as  plants  observe  various  seasons  of  blooming.  Why?  It  is 
Nature,  and  who  can  unfold  its  hidden  mysteries? 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (D.  McIntosh). — Apples  :  1.  Worcester  Pearmain  ; 
2,  Egremont  Rirsset ;  3.  Striped  Beefing.  Pears :  1.  Princess ;  2, 
Urbaniste  ;  3.  Josephine  de  Malines  ;  4.  Winter  Nelis.  (J.  Pitts). — 
1.  Duchesse  d’Angouleme  ;  2,  Pitmaston  Duchess.  (L.  F.). — Apple 
Mrs.  Barron. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
Jollowing  number.  (M.  Carpenter). — Alonsoa  Warscewiczi.  (H.  Pugh). 
— Strelitzia  regime,  a  plant  which  you  are  to  be  complimented  on 
having  grown  so  successfully.  These  flowers  last  in  good  condition 
for  months.  They  are  fortunate  with  this  remarkable  plant  at  Ivew, 
■where  it  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest.  (H.  M.). — Your  specimen 
leaf  is  that  of  a  species  of  Karatas,  near  rutilans,  one  of  the 
Bromeliads.  They  are  slow-growing  yet  interesting  plants,  especially 
when  one  knows  a  few  facts  about  their  various  characteristics. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  he  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  Ac.,  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son.  Seed.  Bulb,  and  Plant  Merchants,  Oldfield 
Nurseries.  Altrincham. —  Trees,  Roses.  Shrubs ,  and  Fruits. 
Dammann  A  Co.,  Seed  and  Bulb  Growers,  San  Giovanni  a  Teducci  o 
near  Naples,  Italy. — General  Price  List  of  Garden  Stock  Generali  y 


Covent  Garden  Market.— November  6th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2  0  to  6 

0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24  Oto 

30  0 

,,  dessert  . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

0  9 

1  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  4  sieve 

2  0 

6  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

1  6 

2 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4  0 

9  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

0  6 

1 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman . 

0  8 

1 

6 

each . 

2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  6 

1 

0 

Plums,  4  sieve  . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

0  9 

2 

0 

Walnuts,  4  sieve . 

2  0 

3  Q 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d' 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  Oto 0  O' 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

o  14 

0  2 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz . 

0  0 

2  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0 

9 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  6 

0  8: 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Mustard  A  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^sieve 

2  0 

2 

3 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3  0 

4  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2 

6 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  6 

0  9' 

Cauliflower,  tally 

4  0 

6 

0 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

2  0 

3 

0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0  3. 

0  4 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. — Plants  in  Pots. 


Aralias,  doz . 

Araucaria,  doz . 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums',  doz. 

Crotons,  doz . 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 
Erica  gracilis,  doz. 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

Perns,  var,  doz . 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

5 

0tol2 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

36 

0 

6 

0 

30 

0 

18 

0 

30 

0 

10 

12 

0 

12 

0 

30 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

.18 

0 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

1  ,,  specimens 

I  Primulas  . 

j  Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

I  Solanums  . 


Average  Wholesale 


s.  d.  s. 

Arums,  doz .  5  0  to  6 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  10  2 

Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches .  4  0  6 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches .  4  0  6 

Camellias,  white .  3  0  4 

Carnations,  12  blooms  10  1 

Cattleyas,  doz .  8  0  12 

Chrysanthemu  m  s, 

\  specimen  blooms, 

doz .  10  4 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs.  2  0  8 

,,  coloured, doz.  bnchs  2  0  8 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  3  0  4 

Eucharis,  doz.  . .  16  2 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  0  2 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  3  0  4 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 15  0  18 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb.  2  0  2 


d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 


Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 
Lilium  longiflorum  ... 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  . 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs . 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

Odontoglossums . 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz . 

,,  pink,  doz . 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles) 

,,  red,  doz . 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 
,,  double,  doz . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
10  0tol6  0 

9  0  12  0 

10  5  0 

3  0  0  0 

6  0  10  0 
6  0  9  0 

15  0  30  0 
21  0  63  0 

3  0  4  0 

4  0  6  0 

8  0  10  0 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

1 

6  to  2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

The  Coming  Winter  and  Cattle  Feeding. 


“  It  is  the  unexpected  which  always  happens,”  and  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  of  late  to  mild  winters  that  one 
of  the  old-fashioned  type  might  readily  find  us  very  unpre¬ 
pared  for  it.  The  supply  of  straw  is  decidedly  less  than  an 
average  one  ;  the  surplus  stock  has  been  dwindling  for  two 
or  three  years  under  the  influence  of  too  dry  seasons,  and 
there  is  very  little  reserve  to  draw  upon.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  respect  to  hay.  This  year’s  crop  is  of  very  good 
quality,  but  much  under  the  average  as  regards  quantity, 
which  is  shown  by  the  very  decided  rise  in  price. 

Mangold  is  a  good,  almost  a  bumper,  crop,  but  the  acreage 
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is  too  small  to  make  itself  felt,  whereas  Swedes  and  Turnips, 
though  not  so  bad  as  in  1899,  are  below  an  average,  apart 
from  the  absolute  failure  of  some  districts  from  drought, 
'mese  barren  fields — many  of  them  of  great  extent — must 
exert  considerable  influence  on  the  average  of  the  country, 
and  this  leads  us  to  warn  our  readers  that  cattle  and  sheep 
foods  are  likely  to  increase  in  value  as  soon  as  farmers 
generally  realise  the  true  condition  of  affairs.  There  is  one 
trait  which  is  a  personal  characteristic  of  every  farmer,  and 
perhaps  we  might  say  of  almost  everyone  else,  i.e., 
prophesying  that  of  which  we  desire  the  fulfilment.  At  the 
present  time  cakes  are:  decidedly  dear,  and  the  farmers  say 
they  will  be  cheaper — must  be  cheaper.  But  will  that  make 
them  so  ?  The  farmers  would  rather  pay  less  for  them  ;  but 
though  the  wish  may  be  father  to  the  thought,  its  influence 
may  be  very  small  wlieft  a  forced  purchase  has  to  be 
concluded. 

The  situation  may  be  easily  understood  if  the  week’s 
markets  for  feeding  stuffs  are  closely  studied.  Prices  rarely 
come  under  other  influences  than  those  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  week  first-class  linseed  cakes  are  quite  worth 
£8  10s.  per  ton  and  cotton  £5,  with  a  very  firm  tendency. 
Clover  is  quoted  up  to  £5  15s.  and  hay  £5  5s.,  whilst  straw 
is  worth  70s.  to  85s.  per  ton.  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  pro¬ 
spect  for  the  man  whose  farm  is  heavily  stocked  with  hungry 
mouths  beyond  its  capacity.  That  prices  of  cattle  foods  will 
rise  sooner  than  fall  we  do  not  doubt,  and  wise  are  those 
men  who  have  made  contracts  for  the  winter  supply  of  cake. 
Dried  grains  are  quoted  £5  10s.  at  Burton,  which  with 
carriage  would  mean  £6  or  thereabouts.  Malt  culms  are 
cheaper  at  £4  15s.,  and  are  in  our  opinion  the  cheapest 
available  food  except  home-grown  Barley  and  Wheat.  Good 
sound  grain  of  each  kind  is  now  being  sold  at  about  8^d.  per 
stone,  which  is  £5  13s.  4d.  per  ton,  a  lower  price  than  that 
of  dried  grains  and  very  little  more  than  cotton  cake. 
No  doubt  many  fai’mers,  resenting  the  enhanced  price  of 
cakes,  will  consume  a  portion  of  their  own  grain.  We  know 
that  some  are  already  doing  so.  If  their  land  be  in  good 
condition  and  the  tenure  certain,  the  substitution  of  meal 
for  cake  just  during  one  season  may  pay  the  cattle  feeder 
without  hurting  the  land  to  any  extent,  but  we  should  not 
advise  anyone  to  make  a  practice  of  doing  so. 

We  know  of  one  or  two  who  do  ;  but  they  have  but  a 
small  proportion  of  arable  land,  and  graze  large  quantities 
of  catiie  throughout  the  winter,  the  animals  living  chiefly 
on  grass,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cut  hay  damped,  with 
meal  mixed  amongst  it.  This  is  altogether  a  different  thing 
to  consuming  all  the  corn  grown  on  a  mixed  farm,  which  we 
have  heard  some  advocate.  We  know  several  who  tried  it  a 
few  years  ago  when  Wheat  was  down  below  20s.,  but  they 
all  concluded  not  to  do  so  again,  except  to  a  limited  extent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  quantity  of  barleymeal  is 
essential  to  success  in  the  finishing  of  nrime  Christmas  beef, 
or,  in  fact,  of  any  beasts  which  are  properly  done.  There 
is  strictly  a  limit  to  the  cake-consuming  capacity  of  all 
animals,  and  as  regards  the  paying  return  from  the  cake,  the 
lucrative  point  is  much  more  quickly  reached  than  many 
would  believe.  There  are  few  bullocks  which  will  pay  for 
more  than  101b  of  cake  per  diem,  but  4lb  or  5lb  of  meal  in 
addition  often  pays  well.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  given 
to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  animals.  Thirty  or  forty  bullocks, 
perhaps,  may  be  all  fed  from  one  mixture  of  food.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  them  may  do  as  well  as  can  be  wished,  whilst  the 
others  do  not  feed  up  and  make  unsatisfactory  progress.  The 
clever  feeder  will  not  rest  until  he  finds  out  what  they  will 
relish  ;  but  too  many  would  simply  class  them  as  bad  doers, 
and  sell  them  half  fat  to  someone  else  after  they  have  for 
months  been  giving  a  poor  return  for  food  which  was  un¬ 
suitable  to  their  organisations.  Bullocks  are  beautiful 
pieces  of  machinery ;  but  they  are  not  all  exactly  alike,  and 
must  only  be  treated  as  machines  within  certain  limitations. 
We  know  what  a  change  of  pasture  very  often  will  do  for 
both  cattle  and  sheep. 

Well  1  If  we  find  a  certain  percentage  of  our  animals 
making  poor  headway,  and  taking  less  food  than  they 
should,  we  must  not  blame  them  straightaway,  but 
endeavour  to  make  the  conditions  more  suitable  for  them. 
These  so-called  bad  doers  should  be  drawn  out  and  housed 
separately  or  in  pairs,  changes  of  food  being  made  until  that 
is  found  which  they  eat  ud  well,  finding  it  the  most  to  their 
liking.  Some  cattle  will  eat  almost  anything,  and  are 
always  in  good  condition.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  the 


water  supply  may  be  such  as  does  not  suit  some  animals. 
In  other  cases  the  use  of  badly  got  hay  or  straw,  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  other  foods,  is  responsible  for  slow  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  more  delicate  members  of  the  herd.  All 
these  points  the  clever,  intelligent  feeder  will  easily  dis¬ 
cover,  and,  instead  of  selling  off  such  animals  in  disgust, 
surprise  his  neighbours  by  having  no  culls.  In  cattle¬ 
feeding,  as  in  everything  else,  two  things  are  required — 
energy,  and  brains  to  direct  it. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Yesterday  we  witnessed  what  we  considered  a  triumph  of 
skill  in  the  way  of  agricultural  labour.  A  neighbour’s  field  of 
seeds  had  been  steam  ploughed  and  dragged  in  a  somewhat  per¬ 
functory  manner,  and  a  man  with  a  ridging  plough,  three  horses, 
and  a  boy  to  lead  them,  was  engaged  in  making  very  straight 
and  good  ridges  across  the  ploughing.  The  plough  was  a  good 
one,  the  horses  were  good,  and  the  man  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
Hercules.  The  land  had  been  ploughed  lOin  deep,  and  left  almost 
as  rough  as  was  possible,  and  the  work  was  almost  like  ridging 
amongst  rocks  on  the  seashore.  We  can  give  that  man  a  cha¬ 
racter  when  he  wants  one.  He  remarked  on  the  mildness  of  the 
weather ;  it  made  us  hot  to  see  him. 

The  August  sown  Cabbages  are  growing  into  fine  plants,  and 
it  is  time  that  a  portion  was  planted  out.  The  manure  is  now 
being  spread  ready  for  ploughing  in.  The  supply  is  rather 
limited  or  we  should  have  liked  to  give  a  better  allowance  than 
twelve  loads  per  acre.  Sixteen  may  to  some  appear  extravagant, 
but  the  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  crops  which  pay  for  high  tillage. 
The  manure  merchant  will  get  an  extra  order  in  February.  The 
manure  must  be  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  it  must  be  applied  early  in 
the  spring.  The  ewe  flock  is  on  new  seeds,  other  food  being 
scarce.  The  young  Clover  looked  fairly  promising  when  the  sheep 
went  on,  but  a  very  few  days’  grazing  have  made  the  pasture  look 
very  bare.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  much  of  the  young  Clover 
perished  from  drought,  and  the  growing  plants  are  anything  but 
an  adequate  covering  to  the  ground.  Some  farmers  have  been 
sowing  Rye  grass  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Trefoil  is  a  good  thing  for 
filling  up,  as  it  easily  takes  root,  and  is  hardy.  It  is  very  good 
as  a  restorer  of  fertility,  as  its  roots  store  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogen ;  but  it  is  the  worst  of  the  Clover  tribe  as  a  sheep  food 
simply.  Men  are  still  very  scarce.  We  hear  that  trade  is  bad  in 
the  towns,  but  there  must  be  sufficient  employment  for  our 
errant  prodigals,  as  they  do  not  return  to  us. 

- - «••** - 

CHESHIRE  POTATO  LIFTING.— Mr.  William  Marsland, 
farmer,  Baguley  Hall,  was  last  week  summoned  at  Sale  by  John 
M‘Gerry  and  two  other  Irish  labourers  for  small  balances  of 
account  for  Potato  getting.  Mr.  Newman,  solicitor  for  the 
defence,  admitted  the  facts,  but  said  the  matter  was  a  serious  one 
for  Cheshire  farmers,  and  if  the  defendant’s  contention  were 
allowed — that  they  could  go  away  before  Potato-getting  was  over 
— business  could  not  be  carried  on.  It  was  very  much  easier  to 
get  Potatoes  in  September  than  at  the  present  time,  and  the  com¬ 
plainant’s  content  .on  that  they  could  leave  before  all  the  Potatoes 
were  got  was  an  untenable  one.  Several  witnesses  were  called 
on  both  sides  showing  the  custom  prevalent ;  but  the  Bench,  while 
sympathising  with  Mr.  Marsland,  thought  the  contract  was  not 
sufficiently  defined,  and  made  an  order  in  each  case. 

MR.  LEWIS  WRIGHT  OF  BRISTOL.— The  name  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Wright  is  known  all  over  the  world  through  his  writings 
upon  poultry,  and  more  especially  by  reason  of  his  monumental 
work,  “  The  Book  of  Poultry  ”  which,  first  issued  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  has  done  more  to  advance  the  scientific  breeding  of 
poultry  and  spread  fowl  culture  than  any  other  publication.  He 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  when 
that  paper  was  the  chief  journal  dealing  with  poultry.  In 
addition  to  writing  “  The  Book  of  Poultry,”  many  other  works 
have  appeared  from  his  pen,  notably  “  The  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper”  and  “The  Brahma  Fowl.”  Further,  he  edited  “The 
Book  of  Pigeons,”  and  within  the  last  few  months  has  edited 
“  The  Poultry  Club’s  Standard,”  just  issued  by  that  body.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Wright  has  resided  in  London,  but  has  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Bristol,  his  native  city.  It  has  been  felt  that  some 
acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  his  life’s  work,  more  especially 
as  “  The  New  Book  of  Poultry  ”  is  fast  approaching  completion,  a 
work  which  shows  the  same  keen  observation  and  wide  experience 
which  gave  the  first  edition  of  that  work  so  vast  an  influence. 
Recently  a  private  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
present  an  address  to  Mr.  Wright  at  a  complimentary  dinner  in 
December  next.  A  committee  has  been  formed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  All  who  desire  to  share  in  this  tribute 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  (1)  by  subscribing  to 
the  address — quite  small  subscriptions  are  expected,  the  name 
being  the  chief  thing — and  (2)  by  attending  the  dinner  to  be  held 
in  his  honour,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary. 
— Edward  Brown,  Secretary,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 
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CUTHBERT’S 

HARDY  AZALEAS 

AND 

FORGING  PLANTS 

A  SPECIALITY. 

Specially  grown  for  Early  Forcing  in 
Standards  &  Dwarfs,  well  set  with  buds 

CUTHBERT’S  HARDY  AZALEAS 


Azalea  Mollis,  mixed 
„  choice  named 
„  choice  sinensis 
mixed 

„  choice  sinensis 
choice  named 


Azalea  Mollis  Hybrids 
,,  Rustica,  fl.-pl. 

,,  Ghent,  choice 

named 

„  Ghent,  fl.-pl., 

named 


PAULS’  ROYAL  NURSERIES, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

ROSES 

TWO  GOLD  MEDALS, 


Magnolias 

Syringas 

Prunus 

Robinias 

Spiraeas 

Staphyleas 

Wistar.as 


CUTHBERT’S  FORCING  PLANTS, 

WELL  SET  WITH  BUDS. 

Almonds 
Cerasus,  fl-pl 
Deutzias 
Guelder  Roses 
Hydrangeas 
Kalmias 
Laburnums 
Lilacs,  various 

Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Free. 

R.  (l  G.  CUTHBERT 

(Established  1797), 

Southgate  Nurseries,  Mddx. 

FILBERT  BUSHES. 

Large  quantity,  5ft.  high,  very  bushy,  only  four  years  old 
fit  for  gapping,  coppices,  or  plantations. 

Nothing  in  fruit  gives  such  a  return  as  Filberts,  and  they 
grow  anywhere  and  always  crop. 

PRICE  PER  DOZEN  OR  JCOO  ON  APPLICATION. 

J.  P.  JONES,  CRADLEY,  MALVERN. 


IN  ADDITION  TO  OTHER  AWARDS, 

The  largest  collection  in  the 

and  the  Stock  of  Plants  unsnrpassed, 
anywhere  for  quantity  and  quality. 

Per  doz. 

Standards  &  Half  Standards  18/-  to  30/- 
Uwarf  Standards  ..  10/- to  18/- 

Dwarfs  or  Bushes  ..  6/-  to  18/- 

limb  ing  and  Trailing  Roses  6/-  to  18/- 
Pillar  and  Rambling  Roses  . .  8/-  to  18/- 

Weeping  Roses,  budded  on 
tall  stems 
Roses  in  Pots,  Dwarfs  or 

Bushes  ....  10/6  to  60/- 

Roses  in  Pots,  limbers  ..  10'6  to  60/- 


IN  1901. 

COUNTRY, 
if  equalled, 

Per  100. 
160/-  to  260/- 
75/-  to  120/- 
40/-  to  140/- 
40/‘  to  140/- 
60/-  to  140/- 


36/-  to  84/-  —  — 


75/-  to  400 /- 
75/-  to  400/- 


NEW  ROSES  &  ROSES  for  AUTUMN  BLOOMING 

A  SPECIALITY. 

JV'W  J L LUSTRA  TLD  CATALOGUE  Now  Ready. 


I  South  Entrance  is  four  minutes’  walk  from  Waltham 
Cros-  Station  :  and  the  West  Entrance  three  minutes’  walk 
from  Theobald’s  Grove  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 
Inspection  of  Stock  Invited. 


/‘OS '  A  L  ADURESS- 


¥M.  PAUL  &  SON, 

Rose  Growers  by  Appointment  to 
His  Majesty  The  King, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 


LONDON  FERN  NURSERIES, 

i  odghboro’  Junction,  London,  S.W.  —  Stove  and  Green 
Louse  Ferns,  large  and  small,  in  var.,  Aralias,  Grevilleas, 
Cjperus,  Ficus,  Ericas,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  Roses, 
Azaleas,  Carnations,  Crotons,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums. 
Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Asparagus,  Araucarias,  Solanums, 
Aspidistras,  Cinerarias,  Genistas,  Marguerites,  Geraniums, 
Primulas,  Orange  Trees,  &c.  Trade,  send  for  Wholesah 
hist.  Special  Retail  Catalogue,  free.— J.  E.  SMITH. 


The  EXPORT  Nurseries. 


HEEMSTEDE,  near  HAARLEM,  HOLLAND, 

HAS  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs  and  Plants,  in  English,  Autumn, 
1901,  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application.  No  cbaige  for  packing.  Orders  of 
■10/-  and  above  entirely  free  to  destination  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 


SOME  SORTS  OF  BUIES  NOTED  OUT  PRICE  LIST. 


Per 
100. 
s.  d. 


Per 
1000. 
s.  d. 


Per 

100. 


Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture,  for  bedding 

or  forcing  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..110  105  0 

Hyacinths,  Single,  first  size,  named,  in 
several  leading  sorts,  red,  white,  and  blue 
varieties,  equal  quantities,  my  selection  . .  20 
Tulips,  Single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  1 

Tulips,  Double  early,  very  fine  mixed. .  ..  2 

Tulips,  Single  Due  van  1  hoi,  mixed,  for  forcing  2 
Tulips,  Due  van  Thol,  scarlet-red  ..  ..2 

Tulips,  La  Candeur,  double  white  ..  ..3 

Tulips,  Single  La  Reine,  rose-white  ..  ..2 

Sparaxis,  very  fine,  mixed  . 0 

Triteleia  uniflora,  pure  white,  very  fragrant  1 
Ixias,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  ..  ..  0 

Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  0 

Crocus,  second  size,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  0 

Crocus,  yellow,  third  size . 0 

Spanish  Iris,  in  the  finest  mixture  ..  ..0 

Iris  Kaempferd  (Japan  Iris),  mixed  ..  ..6 

Iris  sibirica,  very  fine,  mixed  . 4 

/Montbretia  crocosmaeflora,  orange-scarlet  ..  1 

iMontbretia,  very  fine,  mixed . 6 


0 

10 

2 

6 

6 

4 
0 
8 
6 
6 

10 

5 

6 
7 
0 
0 
6 
0 


16 

20 

20 

20 

30 

18 

6 

5 

8 

4 

4 

5 

40 

40 


Dahlias,  Single,  in  the  finest  mixture 

Anemone,  Single,  mixed . 

Anemone,  The  Bride,  pure  white 
Anemone  apennine  (blue  Wood  Anemone)  . . 
Anemone  appenine  (white  Wood  Anemone) 
Anemone  nemorosa  (double  White  Wood 
Anemone)  .. 

Anemone  japonica  alba,  pure  white  .. 
Dielytra  speciabilis,  red  (Bleeding  Heart)  .. 
Funkias,  in  the  finest  mixture  .. 

Narcis  -Polyanthus,  in  the  finest  mixture  .. 
Narcis.,  Double,  mixed 
Narcis.,  single,  mixed 
Narcis.,  Trumpet,  mixed  .. 

Narcis.,  Campernelle,  pure  yellow 
Ranunculus,  French,  mixed 
Ranunculus,  Persian,  mixe  t 
Snowdrops,  Elwesi,  Giant  Snowdrop 
Gladiolus.  Marie  Lemoine,  cream 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  scarlet-red 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba,  pure  white 
Azalea  ponticum,  each,  lOd.  to  1/8. 


s. 

8 

1 

1 

3 

5 

6 

4 

12 

10 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


d. 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

6 

2 


Per 
1000. 
8.  d. 


12 

15 

25 


38 

30 

12 

20 

10 

9 

9 

13 


20  0 
10  10 


Jmunral  af  Hortifulto? 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1901. 


A  Chat  About  Apples. 


250  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  will  be  charged  at  the  1000  rate;  25  at  the  price  per  100;  6  at  the  price  per  12 
Collection  D. — For  Spring  Garden,  containing  1330  Bulbs,  £1  1/-.  Half  of  this,  11/-. 
Collection  B. — For  Indoor,  containing  629  Bulbs  for  92  po  s  or  glasses,  £1  1/  .  Half  of  this,  11/ 


ORTICULTURAL  literature  on 
the  practical  side  is  largely 
composed  of  reiteration  ;  some¬ 
times  we  have  to  repeat  our¬ 
selves,  more  frequently  we  are 
repeated  by  others,  or  repeat  them  ; 
but  we  may  satisfy  our  consciences 
that  such  is  the  experience  of  all 
teachers,  and  it  must  continue  so  while 
there  are  learners  to  be  taught.  These  remarks 
will,  I  hope,  prepare  old  readers  not  to  expect 
anything  fresh,  but  there  are  so  very  many 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  matters  connected 
with  Apple  culture  generally,  that  one  can 
hardly  miss  reaching  some  of  the  unlearned. 
First  may  be  noted  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Cases  have  come  under  my  notice  this  year  of 
the  barbarous  practice  of  shaking  or  knocking 
off  the  fruits  and  then  gathering  them  off  the 
ground,  a  practice  that  not  only  damages  a 
great  proportion  of  the  fruit,  but  which  is 
also  hurtful  to  the  trees,  inasmuch  as  many 
buds  are  destroyed.  Next  in  degree  of 
viciousness  to  that  practice  is  that  of  twist¬ 
ing  off  the  fruits,  a  very  harmful  one  to  the 
trees  also,  as  many  buds  are  removed  in  the 
process.  The  only  good  method  is  to  raise 
each  fruit  gently,  which,  if  sufficiently  matured, 
will  become  detached  from  the  tree  in  a 
natural  manner  at  the  junction  of  the  stalk 
with  its  spur.  As  a  rule,  too,  Apples  are 
gathered,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
very  earliest,  before  they  are  quite  ready. 
Even  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  esti¬ 
mating  maturity  by  the  colouring  of  the  pips, 
is  not  to  be  depended  on,  lots  of  Apples  being 
better  to  hang  even  after  the  pips  have 
coloured.  But  the  least  commendable  practice 
of  all  is  the  too  prevalent  one  of  harvesting 
late  varieties  weeks  before  they  are  ready. 
The  result  inevitably  is  that  such  fruits  do 
not  keep  long,  and  consequently  one  main 


13  EADERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
t  Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
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Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ”  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C..  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
Address. 
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reason  for  growing  them  at  all  is  nullified,  and,  further,  the 
fruit  never  attains  to  that  perfection  of  flavour  that  it  does 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer,  when  allowed  to  remain  to 
the  latest  moment  on  the  trees. 

One  of  the  old  school,  whom  the  other  day  I  found  busy 
storing  away  his  late  Apples,  made  it  a  chief  objection  to 
allowing  them  to  stay  longer  that  the  best  of  the  fruit  would 
be  blown,  and  thereby  spoilt.  Of  course,  it  would  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  answer  that  only  a  part  secured  in  perfect  condition  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  whole  imperfect ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  late  hard  Apples  blown  down  in  October,  or 
early  in  November,  are  therefore  worthless.  I  have  noted 
the  fact  previously  that  such  fruits  may  be  preserved  only  a 
little  less  perfectly  than  hand-gathered  fruits.  More  than 
once  I  have  kept  fallen  examples  of  Alfriston,  Northern 
Greenino-.  and  Bramley’s  Seedling  into  the  month  of  May, 
and  other  sorts  according  to  their  season  of  ripening.  This 
is  rather  an  important  matter.  And  I  would  urge  gardeners 
who  have  not  hitherto  done  so  to  try  keeping  late  blown 
Apples. 

Late  versus  Early  Apples. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  supply  of  Apples  in  at  least 
some  parts  of  the  country  is  very  limited,  and  numbers  of 
establishments  will  have  used  up  their  own  produce  by  mid¬ 
winter.  The  immediate  cause  is  doubtless  the  shortage  of 
the  Apple  crop,  but  the  primary  cause  lies  deeper.  We 
have  all  been  too  fond  of  cultivating  large,  early,  free  crop¬ 
ping  sorts,  and  paying  too  little  attention  to  late  ones.  Only 
the  other  week  I  noticed  a  list  of  twelve  sorts  recommended, 
in  which  but  only  two  sorts  to  ripen  after  Christmas  were 
named,  the  majority  being  fit  to  use  in  September.  If  the 
shrinkage  of  the  present  year  is  the  means  of  accentuating 
the  folly  of  catering  for  a  time  of  year  when  we  have  plenty 
of  other  perishable  fruit,  and  forces  attention  to  the  miser¬ 
able  means  we  have  at  command  to  supply  an  unfailing 
everyday  supply  of  late  Apples,  why,  we  need  not  grumble 
at  its  drawbacks,  but  be  thankful  for  its  teaching. 

The  Trees  Themselves. 

Where  the  management  of  the  trees  has  been  sound,  the 
past  two  years  have  been  characterised  by  weather  that  has 
suited  them  perfectly.  The  foliage,  as  a  rule,  has  been  large 
and  clean,  canker  has  made  no  headway,  and  while  fruit  has 
bulked  large  individually,  the  quality  has  been  of  the  best. 
W  hile  that  is  so,  young  trees  should  not  be  neglected  at  root. 
Lifting  and  replanting  the  younger  trees,  and  root-pruning 
those  of  a  larger  size,  should  certainly  be  made  a  part  of 
their  autumn  management.  Canker,  though  less  prevalent 
than  in  most  seasons,  is,  however,  not  absent,  and  while 
attention  to  the  roots  is  of  very  great  importance,  it  will 
not  do  to  fail  to  attack  the  disease  itself  locally.  Remedial 
measures  consist  in  removing  every  bit  of  diseased  wood  and 
bark.  To  remove  every  bit  of  disease  sometimes  requires 
the  cutting  down  of  the  tree,  and  if  it  be  still  young,  so  ex¬ 
treme  a  measure  is  certain  to  be  successful,  and  the  new 
growth  of  which  the  framework  of  the  new  tree  is  to  be 
formed  will  be  clean  and  healthy.  With  older  trees,  head¬ 
ing  down  is  of  doubtful  efficacy  ;  but  cutting  back  diseased 
shoots  to  clean  wood,  cutting  out  affected  spurs,  and  excis- 
ing  portions  of  stem  and  branches  that  are  being  eaten  away 
are  all  valuable  remedies.  I  had  some  dozen  or  more  trees 
of  Warner’s  King,  which  got  terribly  canker-eaten,  treated 
as  advised  above,  and  in  a,  couple  of  years  they  were  as 
healthy  as  ever.  Cut  portions  may  be  dressed  with  cow 
dung  ;  but  provided  the  cuts  are  made  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  left  quite  smooth,  young  clean  bark  begins  very  shortly 
to  cover  the  wounds,  a  sure  indication  that  the  canker  nas 
been  destroyed  locally. 

Selections. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  down  the  names  of  a  first- 
rate  selection  of  Apples  ;  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some 
individuals  would  be  almost  certain  to  prove  of  little  value 


in  most  gardens.  Those  with  only  a  limited  experience 
may  accept  it  as  a  good  working  precept,  to  choose  a  fair 
number  each  of  tried  sorts,  noting  that  early  sorts- 
such  as  Lord  Grosvenor,  Ecklinville,  Lord  Suffield, 
Ringer,  Grenadier,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  others  come 
into  use  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  inclusion 
of  each  of  these  in  quantity  is  wasteful.  With  regard  to^ 
late  varieties,  it  is  commendable  to  choose  sorts  that  may 
be  eaten  uncooked,  a  good  example  being  Blenheim  Orange, 
which  is  valuable  alike  cooked  or  raw.  All  good  dessert 
Apples  are  of  value  cooked,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that  all 
good  culinary  Apples  are  good  for  dessert.  It  is  also  most 
important  that  certain  peculiarities  of  taste  should  be 
catered  for.  Some  people  are  very  fond  of  small  Apples, 
such  as  Golden  Pippin,  Beachamwell,  and  others,  while 
large,  soft  fruits,  even  when  somewhat  acid,  suit  other 
palates.  There  are  also  tastes  to  be  consulted  in  cooking 
Apples.  Some  are  fond  of  the  acidulous  Ecklinville  and 
Mere  de  Menage  ;  others  choose  more  sugary  pulps.  And,  of 
course,  even  in  the  case  of  an  Apple  otherwise  good,  its. 
quality,  when  cooked,  must  be  considered.  From  this  point, 
of  view  Alfriston  cannot  compete  in  late  spring  with 
Northern  Greening  or  with  Bramley’s  Seedling. — R.  P.. 
Brotherston. 

- *-•-> - 

Wild  Plants  of  Old  English  Gardens, 


Recent  lists  of  garden  flowers  do  not  mention  some  North. 
American  species  of  Bartsia,  which  used  to  be  grown,  but. 
were  found  difficult  of  culture,  perhaps  not  attractive  either. 
Loudon  adds  that  a  native  species  thrives  in  sandy  soil.. 
This,  I  presume,  was  the  annual  red  Bartsia,  B.  odontites, 
the  whole  plant  having  a  reddish  tinge,  its  spike  one-sided, 
rose-coloured,  and  lilac.  From  its  being  also  called  Red 
Eyebright  we  may  infer  that  at  some  time  it  was  used  for 
the  eyes.  The  scarce  yellow  Bartsia  is  slightly  fragrant, 
and  resembles  the  garden  Musk.  But  the  true  Eyebright. 
of  Britain  is  the  Euphrasia  officinalis.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  it  produces  an  abundance  of  variegated 
flowers,  hence,  though  of  lowly  growth,  it  was  admitted  into 
gardens.  Or  was  it  sometimes  cultivated  because  of  its  high, 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  arising,  so  ’tis 
said,  from  a  pupil-like  appearance  in  the  centre  of  the 
flowers  1  Yet  we  have  it  on  good  evidence  that  persons 
have  found  the  Eyebri°ht  beneficial  in  form  of  lotion,  and, 
were  the  poet  Thomson  right,  that  it  dispels  mists  from 
“  the  mirror  of  the  mind,”  many  of  us  would  be  glad  to  give 
it  a  trial.  Another  poet  calls  the  Germander  Speedwell  by 
this  name  too,  and  country  children  know  it  as  Bird’s-Eye 
or  Cat’s-Eye,  these  being  suggested  by  its  appearance. 
Heart-Oak  Veronica  is  yet  another  name  for  the  species  not 
frequently  used.  Of  our  native  Speedwells,  V.  Chamsedrys 
is  specially  deserving  of  a  place  in  gardens  ;  one  of  its 
peculiarities  is  that  hairs  are  arranged  down  the  stem  in 
two  opposite  lines,  having  spaces  between.  As  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  remarks,  we  grow  many  exotics  far  less  worthy  of  a 
position  along  borders,  or  on  rockwork.  During  May  it  is, 
most  years,  that  the  sapphire  flowers  make  chief  show,  but 
a  succession  usually  comes  out ;  their  fragile  nature,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  excludes  them  from  bouquets. 

LTninvited,  the  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell  (V.  hederifolia)* 
springs  up  on  neglected  garden  patches,  opening  its  small 
lilac  flowers  in  April,  or  even  earlier,  and  seldom  noticed. 
The  wall  species  grow  on  old  walls  as  a  shrubby  plant  about 
2in  high.  Other  species  come  up  garden  weeds,  but  the 
scarce  Veronica  spicata,  a  plant  of  cliffs  and  dry  pastures, 
with  deep  blue  flowers  in  dense  spikes,  8  to  12in  high,  has 
been  grown  along  borders.  Two  varieties  exist,  one  having 
variegated  leaves,  the  other  white  flowers.  Upon  an  old 
list  of  cultivated  plants  I  find  recorded  the  Brooklime,  V. 
Beccabunga,  which  must  have  been  grown  in  some  moist 
spot,  scarcely  for  its  beauty,  we  should  think,  though  its 
tiny  blossoms  are  of  brilliant  blue.  Its  odd  specific  name 
comes  from  “  bech,”  a  stream,  and  “  pungen,”  alluding  to  the 
pungency  of  its  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  succulent.  Our 
good  forefathers  mixed  up  with  their  spring  salad  things 
we  should  call  decidedly  nasty  in  flavour,  but  which  they 
thought  beneficial,  and  perhaps  found  them  so.  Hence  the 
Brooklime  may  have  been  brought  into  gardens  to  have  it- 
ready  for  cutting,  as  it  was  eaten  during  spring. — J.  R.  S.  G. 
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week  growing  in  hanging  baskets,  with  small  Ferns  dibbled  in  the 
compost.  These  had  grown  up  and  formed  a  fine  setting  for  the 
dowers,  the  lack  of  foliage  at  flowering  time  being  a  drawback  to 
these  pretty  Orchids.  The  plan  is  not  exactly  new,  but  it  is  worth 
copying ;  the  only  thing  to  guard  against  is  moistening  the  compost 
too  much — in  the  interest  of  the  Ferns — at  a  time  when  the  Orchid 
roots  do  not  need  water. — H.  R.  R. 


Cattleya  X  Brownise,  Yeitch's  Variety. 

A  First  Class  Certificate  was  accorded  to  this  charming  variety  by 
the  Orchid  Committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  on  Tuesday,  October  29.  The  parents  of  the  hybrid  are 
■Cattleyas  Harrisoniana  and  Bowringiana.  both  of  them  small-flowered 
species,  yet  in  the  latter  case  especially,  the  numbers  of  deep  mauve- 
purple  flowers  produced  is  remarkable,  as  every  grower  is  aware  ;  and 
the  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  exuberance  which  produces 
■quantity  of  bloom  has  not  been  surprisingly  toned  down  and  concen¬ 
trated  for  the  production  of  larger  and  stouter  flowers,  though  in 
fewer  numbers.  A  glance  at  our  illustration  of  the  newly  certificated 
variety  will  show  the  great  breadth  and  stout  build  of  the  sepals  and 
petals.  It  is  a  very  distinct  and  very  beautiful  acquisition,  the  colour 
being  deep  rosy-peach,  the 
■centre  of  the  lip  orange, 
with  an  outer  band  of  rich 
crimson -purple  to  add 
greater  effect. 

Paphinia  grandiflora. 

In  the  rush  for  novelties 
many  of  the  charming 
older  species  are  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten. 

Paphinia  grandiflora.  or 
P.  grandis  as  it  is  better 
known,  has  long  been 
in  cultivation  (about  a 
quarter  of  a  century),  and 
is  a  very  fine  Orchid,  hut 
it  is  rarely  seen  in  any¬ 
thing  like  good  condition. 

The  flowers  are  6  inches 
and  upwards  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  creamy 
white,  heavily  blotched 
with  chocolate  purple,  the 
lip  of  a  deeper  purple 
tint  with  a  whitish  disc, 
the  centre  lobe  being 
divided  into  two  sickle¬ 
shaped  processes,  and 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
yellow  hairs. 

The  worst  trouble  with 
Paphinias  is  keeping  out 
their  foes,  they  being 
singularly  liable  to  insect 
attacks  ;  but  this  done, 
and  the  roots  given  clean 
new  compost  about  once 
in  two  years,  they  will 

usually  be  satisfactory.  Like  their  near  relatives  the  Lyeastes,  they 
enjoy  a  good  sound  compost,  but  not  too  much  of  it ;  and  plenty  of 
water,  both  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  in  summer.  Even  in  winter 
they  must  not  be  entirely  dried  off.  P.  grandiflora  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  was  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Brazilian  botanist  Rodriguez. 

Oncidium  hastatum. 

There  are  too  many  of  the  small-flowered  section  of  Oncidium  for 
one  to  grow  anything  like  a  complete  collection,  but  this  is  a  pretty 
and  very  distinct  species,  that  may  with  advantage  be  included.  Its 
habitat  is  on  the  Mexican  coast,  where  it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant, 
but  probably  very  few  plants  of  it  are  imported.  The  pseudo-bulbs 
are  about  3  inches  high  only,  but  they  produce  large  branching 
panicles  of  bright  yellow  and  brown  flowers  in  profusion. 

Its  culture  is  not  difficult  in  a  house  that  suits  it.  In  a  close  or 
stuffy  atmosphere  it  seldom  flowers  with  freedom  ;  but  when  the 
plants  get  ample  sunlight,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air,  they 
will  give  little  trouble.  Equal  parts  of  peat,  fibre,  and  moss  over 
good  drainage  suits  it  well,  and  the  pots  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  a  margin  of  about  an  inch  all  round  the  plants.  It  does  not 
need  a  long  dry  rest,  but  in  winter,  when  growth  is  inactive,  very  little 
water  suffices.  When  growing  freely  few  species  require  more. 
O.  hastatum  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  in  1837. 

Pleione  lagenaria. 

This  is  usually  the  first  to  flower  of  the  Indian  Crocuses,  as  they 
are  popularly  known  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  growers,  and  never 
fails  to  flower  freely.  I  noticed  some  very  pretty  plants  during  the 


Cattleya  x  Browni.e,  Yeitch’s  Variety. 


Some  Ornamental  Plants. 

Oncidium  ornithorhynchum. 

Many  Orchid  houses  will  now'  be,  or  were  lately,  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  flowering  plants  of  this  species.  To  the  numerous  lilac 
blossoms  is  added  the  charm  of  Heliotrope  fragrance.  Although  the 
flower  spikes  do  not  reach  the  height  of  those  of  the  allied  Oncidium 
incurvum,  yet  it  must  be  ranked  equal.  It  thrives  in  an  intermediate 
house. 

Bog  Plants. 

Planters  of  bog  and  w'ater  garden  who  are  anxious  to  procure 
the  newest  Water  Lilies  in  the  latest  colours  will  not  forget  to  secure 
suitable  plants  to  fringe  the  banks.  We  do  not  need  to  go  far  for 

such  subjects,  for  within 
our  sea-girt  isle  there  is  a 
wealth  of  aquatic  vegeta¬ 
tion,  both  large  and  small, 
but  chiefly  of  the  latter 
kind.  Some  of  our  water 
plants  form  masses,  the 
scenic  effect  of  which  is 
both  bold  and  beautiful. 
Others  again  need  to  be 
much  in  the  foreground, 
so  that  the  eye  may  closely 
examine  their  points  of 
interest.  Among  those  of 
stately  stature  the  Typhas 
are  unequalled.  Like  most 
grassy  leaved  plants,  they 
are  very  effective  when 
grouped  in  isolated  masses. 
Between  the  two  British 
species  there  is  but  little 
to  choose.  Typha  lati- 
folia  has  dark  brown 
flowers,  whilst  T.  angusti- 
folia  is  a  smaller  plant, 
with  spikes  of  a  lighter 
brown  colour.  Quiet  in 
tone  and  graceful  in  con¬ 
tour,  these  so-called  Bull- 
rushes  form  elegant  back¬ 
grounds  for  waters  on 
which  the  brightest  Water 
Lilies,  gilt  with  summer 
sunshine,  flourish. 

Bulbs. 

The  bustle  of  the  bulb 
season  is  now  past,  and 
enthusiasts  in  bulbs  have 
little  to  interest  them  now  beyond  planting  late  stocks  for  another 
year’s  display  in  the  garden.  Yet  there  are  a  few  bulbous  plants 
that  would  almost  make  us  believe  that  spring  is  at  hand,  there 
are  the  Colchicums  and  the  autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  nosv  all 
but  past.  The  flowers  grow  with  almost  Mushroom  rapidity,  as  if 
anxious  to  expand  before  frost  hardens  soil  and  arrests  growth. 
The  commonest  is  Colchicum  autumnale  ;  the  very  best  is  C.  speciosum, 
with  fine  purplish  flowers,  nearly  5  inches  across  when  fully  expanded. 
The  former  is  a  British  plant,  though  it  is  a  somewhat  local  one. 
I  remember  a  field,  or  rather  a  meadow,  which  owed  it*  autumn  purple 
colour  to  the  numerous  flowers  of  this  bulb  among  the  grass.  This 
was  in  the  east  of  England,  in  a  rather  low-lying  locality,  where  other 
choice  subjects,  such  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  the  Fritillarias, 
congregated.  Of  course  they  were  not  left  in  peace,  for  some  thought 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  prettier  in  their  gardens  than  in  wild  solitude. 
It  is  to  this  class  of  people  that  we  owe  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  native  plants. 

Colchicum  autumnale  was,  however,  not  attacked  ;  its  presence 
in  such  quantities  "was  due  to  the  bulbs  being  quite  9  inches  beneath 
the  grass.  Yet  if  the  roots  are  taken  out  of  the  soil  after  the 
leaves  have  died  off  they  will  often  flower  profusely  in  their  dried 
condition,  and  returned  to  the  ground  in  late  autumn  will  develop 
their  leaves  much  as  usual.  In  addition  to  a  large  variety  of 
Colchicums,  there  are  several  autumn-flowering  Crocuses,  winch 
are  every  whit  as  good  as  those  flowering  on  the  other  side  of  the 
New  Year.  Crocus  speciosus  is  the  finest;  it  is  a  good  purple, 
striped  with  deeper  shades,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  appear  for 
several  weeks. — David  S.  Fish. 
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Brussels  Sprout  Solidity. 

We  have  had  several  opportunities  recently  of  examining  and 
comparing  with  other  good  varieties  this  excellent  Brussels  Sprout, 
and  in  our  opinion  it  is  far  ahead  of  anything  we  have  seen.  It 
was  raised  by  a  well-known  and  very  successful  Scottish  grower 
and  exhibitor  of  vegetables,  and  distributed  last  spring,  ami  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it  ourselves,  and  also  from  the  many  satis¬ 
factory  reports  from  those  who  have  grown  it,  we  confidently 
predict  a  great  future  for  it.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  not  exceeding 
2ft,  and  t lie  stem  is  literally  crowded  to  the  base  wTith  beautiful 
sprouts  about  the  size  of  a  golf  ball,  and  almost  as  firm.  The 
flavour  is  excellent,  and  the  constitution  essentially  Scottish,  that 
is,  hardy.  We  may  add  that  the  entire  stock  of  seed  of  this  most 
desirable  sprout  is  held  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Brown,  seeds¬ 
men.  New  Scott  Street,  Perth. — Albyn. 


Interesting  Notes  on  Seed  Sowing. 

It  may  seem  to  many  of  my  fellow  gardeners  a  matter  of  im¬ 
pertinence  on  my  part  to  dictate  to  them  when  and  how  to  sow 
their  seeds.  I  am  not  going  to  do  so,  for  the  simple  reason  I 
do  not  want  a  nest  of  hornets  about  my  head.  But  I  venture  to 
think  that  many  failures  take  place  through  want  of  a  little 
thoughtful  judgment  as  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Many  gardeners  have  a  set  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  of 
each  particular  vegetable,  let  the  soil  and  weather  be  what  they 
may,  the  result  being  that  if  the  soil  is  very  wet  or  very  dry  at 
the  time,  his  seed  fails  to  germinate,  and  then  woe  betide  the 
seedsman,  who  is  invariably  blamed  for  sending  him  old  seeds. 
Now.  every  respectable  seedsman  tests  the  growth  of  all  his 
seeds  before  they  are  sent  out,  and  I  maintain  that  no  firm  will 
risk  its  reputation  by  sending  clients  any  seed  that  does  not 
yield  a  high  percentage  with  power  to  germinate.  Let  us  not 
blame  our  seedsman  too  severely,  but  just  think  if  we  are  not 
ourselves  very  much  to  blame  for  not  using  a  little  common  sense 
m  regard  to  the  time  of  sowing  and  the  state  of  the  soil.  For 
a  case  came  under  my  notice  of  a  gardener  who  sowed 
W  lute  Spanish  Onion  in  the  early  part  of  February,  when 
the  ground  was  wet  and  cold.  His  seed  failed  to  sprout,  and  he 
stormed  his  seedsman  for  sending  him  old  seed.  Such  a  mistake 
lie  never  made  before,  for  the  trial  book  of  the  seedsman  showed 
that  this  very  Onion  germinated  on  an  average  70  per  cent. 
Had  lie  sown  it  a  few  weeks  later  he  would  have  found  his  White 
Spanish  Onions  fully  up  to  the  standard,  as  was  proved  by  his 
next  door  neighbour,  who  had  the  identical  same  stock,  but  who 
liad  taken  the  precaution  to  sow  when  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  more  congenial. 

Then,  again,  the  roller  is  not  used  so  often  as  it  should  be. 
It  the  ground  is  dry  and  powdery,  a  good  rolling  or  beating  down 
with  the  spade  is  absolutely  essential.  [Is  not  close  treading  best? 
— I'm.J  The  dry  winds  cannot  then  reach  the  dormant  seed  to 
shrivel  it.  Of  course,  if  the  ground  is  moist,  this  is  not  required 
to  such  an  extent ;  but  firming  the  soil  is  always  more  or  less 
beneficial  If  the  seed  bed  is  rolled  the  young  plants  will  come 
straighter  and  stronger;  and  then,  again,  if  the  rolling  of  the 
seed  bed  is  essential  for  the  seed  it  must  be  more  so  in  the  case 
of  young  seedhngs,  whose  roots  are  so  sensitive.  Spinach  seed  is 
often  bad  to  germinate,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  often  sown 
when  the  ground  is  dry  and  hot.  This,  too,  can  be  avoided  by 
rolling  the  soil  after  sowing.  Beet,  Carrot,  Turnip,  Lettuce, 
Union,  and  Parsnip  is  best  sown,  I  think,  from  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary  till  the  end  of  April.  Seeds  sown  in  March  (the  middle  of 
third  week)  have  the  warm  showers  of  April  before  them  which 
is,  of  course,  much  to  their  advantage.  Most  seeds  will  retain 
their  germinating  powers  for  two  years,  and  some  for  three  five 
or  ten  years.  Such  as  Peas,  Beans,  Carrot,  Salsafy,  Sage,  and 
Thyme  are  good  for  two  years;  Chicory  (Endive),  Lettuce, 
Spinach,  Radish,  and  Parsley  for  three  years;  while  Cauliflower 
Cabbage  CeJery,  and  Turnip  are  quite  good  for  five  years.  Beet 
Melon,  Cucumber,  and  Tomato  seeds  will  hold  good  for  six  to 
ten  years  presuming  it  to  be  properly  kept,  and  not  too  dry  or 
damp.  Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  too  soon.  March  and  April 
aie  the  busiest  months  of  the  year  for  the  gardener.  It  perhaps 
forwards  the  work  if  done  m  March,  but  to  my  mind  April  is 
undoubtedly  the  beat  month  for  sowing.  But,  above  all,  we 
must  study  the  weather  to  a  very  great  extent  if  we  are  to  expect 
be°<n)odSU  tS’  ^  ^  °Ur  S6e<^S  s^ark  strong,  our  crops  will,  in  turn, 

Some  recommend  soaking  seeds  to  hasten  their  germination, 


but  surely  this  practice  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  often  weakens 
the  growth  to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  turns  out  puny  and 
poor.  If  we  have  our  beds  properly  prepared  and  we  sow  at  the 
proper  time,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  I  think  we  can 
safely  rely  on  Nature  to  do  the  rest.  We  do  our  own  part  in 
keeping  down  weeds,  and  thus  allow  our  plants  to  have  full 
freedom,  whence  they  will  yield  their  harvest  in  their  own  good 
time.  I  once  heard  a  very  practical  gardener  say  that  if  we 
studied  natural  laws  more  than  we  do  we  should  most  certainly 
be  better  gardeners,  and  no  one  can  say  he  is  not  right.  We  are 
nowadays  too  much  inclined  to  sow  our  Onions  “  to-day,”  because 
we  did  it  on  the  same  day  last  year.  Our  English  climate  is  too 
changeable  for  this,  and  we  cannot  follow  so  strict  a  routine,  but 
must  just  rely  on  Mr.  Weather  to  give  us  favourable  days  for 
getting  in  our  crops. — H.  Kitley. 

Gardecers  and  Estate  Agents. 

A  great  deal  of  truth  is  advanced  in  the  excellent  letter  by 
“  Onward  ”  on  page  416,  in  regard  to  the  relations  existing  on 
so  many  estates  between  the  gardener  and  estate  agent.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  agent  is  a  great  power  in  controlling  the 
destinies  of  many  good  gardens,  often  thwarting  useful  improve¬ 
ments  that  could  be  conducted  by  the  gardener,  and  even  the 
necessary  repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings  ;  but  many  agents  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  one,  though  an  able  and  responsible  servant,  wThen 
appealed  to  for  the  necessary  means  of  conducting  a  garden 
economically,  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  The  garden 
is  too  often  treated  as  an  extremely  minor  part  of  the  estate  when 
it  comes  under  the  indirect  control  of  the  agent,  and  when  this 
feeling  is  fostered,  there  is  sure  to  be  “  debating  lectures  ” 
between  the  two  at  different  periods  of  the  year.  It  would  be 
well  for  many  gardeners,  if  it  were  possible  such  an  existing  state 
of  things  could  be  brought  before  the  actual  owners  and  em¬ 
ployers,  but  so  it  is,  there  is  often  no  “  court  of  appeal  ”  for  the 
gardener  to  plead  before,  and  he  has  to  endure  the  “  arrogance  ” 
and  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  There  are  many  little  things 
connected  with  a  garden  that  can  be  made  pleasant,  or  the 
opposite,  if  agent  and  gardener  are  not  on  good  terms,  and  the 
influence  of  these  littles  cannot  be  measured  by  the  smallness  of 
the  item  at  the  outset,  but  by  the  results  expected  to  be 
developed  out  of  them. 

That  the  agricultural  depression  which  has  existed  now  for 
so  long  a  time  has  contributed  to  these  troubles  by  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  younger  and  less  experienced  agents,  seems  an  un¬ 
disputed  fact,  but  the  love  of  flowers,  fresh  fruit,  and  such  like, 
even  in  landed  estates,  is  such  that  employers  and  gardeners 
now  are  brought  into  closer  touch  than  once  obtained,  and  let  us 
hope  this  closer  touch  will  make  the  means  of  supply  and 
demand  better  understood,  and  the  influence  of  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  of  lesser  value.  Personally  I  am  under  the  submission 
of  an  agent  only  to  a  small  extent,  the  “  middleman  ”  not  being 
given  any  opportunity  of  coming  between  master  and  servant. 
But  it  was  not  always  so.  Time  was  when  even  a  threepenny 
article  could  not  be  had  of  any  sort  or  kind  without  the  officially 
signed  order.  One  item  that  affects  the  garden  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  much  as  anything,  is  soil  for  potting,  making  new  or 
renovating  borders  for  indoor  fruits.  Now,  I  find  there  is  often 
a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  senseless  debate  against  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  suitable  soil  for  these  purposes.  And  what  can  a  man  do 
without  it?  There  is  so  frequently  a  prejudice  against  the 
cutting  of  turf  both  with  farmers  and  agents,  and  the  item  is 
one  that  does  not  strike  the  disinterested  as  being  of  any  or  but 
little  importance,  and  on  large  landed  estates  the  purchase  of 
soil  is  a  question  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  owners  with  any 
practical  force,  nor  is  the  cost  an  agreeable  item.  There  is  much 
land  that  might  be  thinly  peeled  and  sown  with  good  seed  and 
positively  become  the  better  in  every  way,  but  there  are  persons 
who  will  not  see,  nor  admit  the  truth  of  such  an  argument.  I 
have  had  to  procure  soil  from  the  bye-lanes  and  such  places  for 
the  annual  potting  heap,  although  surrounded  by  several  hundred 
acres  of  pasture  land,  simply  because  the  agent  was  no  gardener, 
nor  understood  the  necessities  of  one. 

It  would  be  well  if  there  were  some  influential  advocates  that 
could  appeal  for  the  “  other  side  ”  in  cases  such  as  those  in¬ 
stanced  by  “  Onward,”  but  I  fear,  unless  the  gardener  is  given 
the  means  of  dealing  directly  with  employers,  agents  will  hold 
sway  and  make  thorny  paths  for  gardeners  to  walk  upon.  It  is  not 
right  nor  just  for  an  experienced  gardener  to  be  controlled  in  the 
conduct  of  his  charge  by  one  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  its  needs.  It  may  be,  and  is,  no  doubt,  necessary,  that 
someone  should  safeguard  the  financial  part  of  the  estates  busi¬ 
ness,  but  on  this  alone  should  hang  the  responsibilities  of  the 
agent  as  affecting  the  garden.  There  is  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
often  loss  of  economy  in  so  restricting  the  freedom  and  resource 
of  a  gardener,  one,  at  least,  that  has  his  employer’s  interests  at 
heart,  and  is  anxious  to  produce  the  best  crops  of  each  season 
with  a  minimum  of  expense.  It  is  plainly  apparent  that 
“  Onward  ”  has  had  an  experience  by  no  means  desirable  in  the 
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•conduct  of  gardens  under  tlie  reign  of  officious  agents,  or  lie 
would  never  have  found  so  many  unfavourable  charges  to  bring 
forward.  At  the  same  time,  all  who  have  had  a  lengthened 
•experience  in  large  gardens  will  have  found  some  onQ.  or  the 
other  grievances  apply  with  more  or  less  truth. 

From  an  agent’s  point  of  view  the  garden  shows  only  a 
Joss  account,  the  expenditure  bringing  him  no  return ; 
they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  garden  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  the  mansion  in  the  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  find  there  is  much  more  pleasure  in  the  up-keep 
of  farm  buildings  than  is  the  case  at  home,  but  I  could  never 
:see  the  logic  of  neglecting  the  home  to  benefit  others. 
Selfishness  is  not  a  desirable  ruling  spirit,  but  there  is  an  in¬ 
herited  desire  on  the  part  of  most  persons,  whether  they  be  rich 
or  poor,  to  look  to  their  home  and  its  welfare  as  the  first  and 
foremost  duty.  It  often  happens  that  agents  form  a  sort  of 
go-between  on  estates  that  are  not  wealthy,  and  the  credit  of  the 
unkept  garden,  instead  of  reflecting,  as  it  should,  on  the  agent, 
falls  on  the  gardener’s  shoulders.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  a  large  garden  makes  frequent  demand  on  the  resources  of 
the  estate  office,  and  the  repetition  of  these  demands  being 
focused,  so  to  speak,  on  one  department,  makes  it  appear  a  much 
greater  item  of  expense  and  labour  than  is  actually  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  repairs,  Ac.,  are  kept  well  ahead  year  by 
year  the  cost  is  less,  friction  is  saved,  and  credit  redounds  on 
everyone  to  whom  it  is  due.  It  behoves  every  gardener  to  work 
in  the  pleasantest  harmony  possible  with  the  agent,  any  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  manner  displayed  is  sure  to  meet  rebuff. 

There  is  nowadays  a  regretahle  circumstance  that  render  it 
necessary  for  many  large  mansions  to  be  let.for  varying  terms  to 
paying  tenants.  Here,  again,  the  gardener  and  agent  is  brought 
into  touch  even  more  closely  than  with  the  owner  himself, 
because,  when  a  reasonable,  or  perhaps  an  excessive  rent  is  paid, 
a  tenant  naturally  expects  the  most  he  can  get  for  the  outlay. 
The  scriptural  phrase  applies  here  with  good  force.  “  No  man  can 
please  two  masters.”  The  aim  of  one  is  to  get  the  best  of  the 
bargain  he  has  invested  in,  the  agent  will  do  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate,  and  who  can  blame  either?  It  requires 
some  little  grace  on  the  gardener’s  part  to  adjust  matters 
amicably  between  the  two,  and  instances  could,  no  doubt,  be 
related  often  where  the  men  so  placed  has  anything  between,  or 
even  the  extremes  of,  the  thorn  path  and  Rose  bed  to  walk  or 
rest  upon.  The  maxim — give  and  take- — is  the  one  that  is 
applicable  to  a  marked  degree  to  such  instances,  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  to  effect  the  happy  medium. — S.  R.  A. 


Indoor  Fruit  Culture, 

(i Concluded  from  page  404.) 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  cannot  be  considered  separately, 
being  practically  the  same  species,  wffiile  their  cultural 
requirements  are  identical.  Like  all  stone  fruits,  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  soil  containing  abundance  of  lime,  and  unless  this 
is  present  naturally  it  must  be  added  in  the  form  of  old  lime 
rubble  or  slaked  lime.  The  rubble  is  preferable,  as  it  acts 
in  the  double  capacity  of  a  fertiliser  to  the  soil,  and  a 
mechanical  agent  in  keeping  it  open  ;  while  the  newly 
•slaked  lime  has  a  tendency  to  fine  the  soil  down,  which  is 
undesirable. 

In  planting  a  house  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  a  number 
of  gardeners  would  use  nothing  but  small  maiden  trees. 
These  are,  of  course,  excellent  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are 
not  the  only  suitable  kind,  by  any  means.  If  planted  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  just  as  the  foliage  is  turning,  large  specimen 
trees  may  be  safely  used,  and  with  care  will  carry  a  light 
crop  the  first,  season.  But  besides  the  advantage  of  an  early 
•crop,  these  trees  are  less  bkely  to  run  away  to  strong  wood 
than  are  small  maidens  cut  hard  back.  The  weight  of  the 
crop  must,  in  a  manner,  be  governed  by  the  strength  of  the 
trees,  and  when  cropped  moderately  and  judiciously  they 
soon  settle  down  into  a  regular  routine.  The  advocates  of 
hard  pruning  object  to  this  system  of  plant’ng,  as  they  say 
the  upper  buds  are  apt  to  start  weakly.  But  the'r  argument 
will  only  hold  good  with  very  inexperienced  growers. 

Prunir  g. 

There  are  few,  I  venture  to  hope,  who  would  not  be  able 
to  tell  by  the  look  of  a  bud  at  the  time  of  disbudding  whether 
it  would  break  into  a  healthy,  vigorous  shoot,  or  the  reverse, 
and  by  rubbing  out  the  weak  ones,  and  reducing  the  number 
•of  strong  ones,  a  more  regularly  balanced  tree  is  produced. 
Of  course,  this  system  will  not  do  for  careless  or  unskilful 
planters.  Every  point  must  be  watched,  and  the  wants  of 


the  trees  anticipated  ;  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  do  this 
must  be  content  to  continue  planting  maidens,  and  wait  for 
fruit  until  these  have  gone  through  the  usual  ordeal  of 
training,  and  often  root-pruning,  to  bring  them  into  a  fruitful 
state.  It  may  be  objected  that  over-sized  specimens  are 
often  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  by  purchasing  a 
year  or  two  in  advance  of  requirements,  and  growing  the 
trees  on  at  home,  this  is  overcome,  and  you  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  trees  being  at  hand,  so  that  the  exact  time  for 
planting  may  be  chosen,  and  the  trees  are  out  of  the  soil  for 
a  few  minutes  only.  In  most  gardens  there  are  spaces  o  i 
the  walls  under  rider  trees  that  may  be  profitably  occupied 
by  young  trees  of  this  description,  which,  beside  being  useful 
for  planting  new  houses,  will  also  go  a  long  way  towards 
filling  the  place  of  old  or  worn  out  specimens  when  these 
fail. 

Skilful  Disbudding. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  often — I  might  say  usually — 
much  too  crowded  on  the  trellis,  this  being  the  result  of  un¬ 
skilful  disbudding.  To  disbud  a  tree  properly  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  detail  of  culture,  and  I  can  recommend  all  young  gar¬ 
deners  to  give  it  their  careful  study.  The  appearance  of  the 
tree  is  the  safest  guide  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Usually,  some 
part  of  it  has  stronger  buds  than  the  others,  and  this  part 
ought  to  have  attention  first.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  last  year’s  wood,  take  care  to  select  two  strong  shoots, 
one  on  either  side,  rubbing  out  the  next  few  eyes,  excepting 
when  fruit  has  set,  and  always  leaving  a  sound,  strong  eye 
at  the  top  of  the  wood,  to  ensure  the  proper  swelling  of  this 
fruit.  After  a  week  has  passed,  as  the  trees  grow  rapidly 
at  this  stage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  go  over  them,  this 
time  pinching  the  growths  that  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
selected  fruits,  and  also  any  foreright  shoots  that  appear  to 
be  taking  an  undue  share  of  the  energies  of  the  tree. 

Heeling-in  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  selected  basal  shoots  is 
also  necessary,  but  the  time  for  this  must  be  carefully 
studied.  If  tied  in  too  early,  there  will  often  be  a  bend  at 
the  point  where  the  raffia  comes  in  contact  with  the  shoot  ; 
while  if  left  too  late,  they  are  difficult  to  get  into  place. 
The  raffia  should  always  be  used  fiat,  never  twisted,  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  cut  into  the  young  wood. 
And  another  point  that  should  be  avoided  in  Peach  tying, 
though  this  applies  more  particularly  to  the  winter  tying,  is 
the  wrapping  of  a  twisted  stroud  of  matting  round  the  point 
of  the  shoot,  ar.d  straining  this  to  the  next  cross  wire.  It 
gives  the  tree  a  smart  and  tidy  appearance,  but  the  matting 
“  grows  into  the  shoot,”  to  use  a  common  phrase,  crippling 
it  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  swell.  When  the  shoots  are  once 
selected  and  in  place,  their  after  treatment  is  very  simple. 
All  sub-lateral  shoots  must  be  pinched  out,  and  the  main 
shoots  themselves  pinched  when  they  have  filled  their 
allotted  space. 

Fiuit  Thinning. 

Thinning  of  the  fruit  will  be  necessary  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  fallen,  and  the  embryo  fruits  can  be  distinctly 
seen.  Some  advise  thinning  the  flower  buds  ;  but  I  could 
never  see  that  any  good  came  of  it,  while  in  a  dull  season 
the  lessened  amount  of  pollen  must  be  against  a  good  set  of 
fruit.  The  second  thinning  should  take  place  when  the  fruit 
is  about  the  size  of  marbles.  This  should  be  followed  by  a 
third  after  stoning  has  taken  place,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
leave  very  much  until  then,  as  the  formation  of  the  stone 
takes  far  more  out  of  the  tree  than  the  flesh  ;  besides  this, 
I  have  always  found  there  is  a  slight  check  to  the  tree  when 
heavy  thinning  after  stoning  is  practised. 

Heavy  cropping  is  always  best  avoided.  Even  on  young 
vigorous  trees  it  is  harmful,  and  it  is  much  worse  for  weak 
or  old  ones.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  bud¬ 
dropping  in  spring,  especially  if,  as  often  is  the  case,  the 
trees  are  neglected  after  the  fruit  is  taken  from  them.  To 
allow  the  trees  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop,  and  then  to  throw 
the  house  open,  and  expose  the  border  to  the  full  sun  and 
air,  without  a  thought  as  to  moisture  at  the  roots,  is  about 
on  a  par  with  making  a  man  do  a  hard  day’s  wTork  a^d  de¬ 
priving  him  of  his  supper  and  bed.  Growers  of  good  fruit 
will  find  the  greatest  advantage  accrue  from  throwing  the 
house  open  ;  it  ripens  or  consolidates  the  wood,  and  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  insects,  but  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
over  the  leaves  until  they  fall  must  be  allowed,  especially 
when  the  trees  are  forced  early.  Even  in  winter  the  borders 
are  often  let  dry  too  much,  and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
in  autumn,  and  again  in  winter,  will  po  far  to  check  bud- 
dropp  ng  and  its  attendant  evils. — H.  R.  R. 
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Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


Camellia  japonica  is  hardier  than  many  people  imagine  ; 
many  of  the  varieties  flower  well  out  of  doors.  They  should 
have  a  place  where  the  early  morning  sun  will  not  catch  the 
flowers,  for  in  the  event  of  a  frosty  night  a  gradual  thawing 
is  necessary.  Choisya  ternata  makes  a  handsome  plant,  its 
glossy  ternate  leaves  and  fragrant  white  flowers  being 
effective.  It  should  not  be  planted  in  cold  situations. 
Cistus  laurifolius,  in  addition  to  making  a  distinct  change 
among  evergreen  shrubs  during  winter,  produces  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  flowers  in  early  summer. 

Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  microphylla,  rotundifolia,  thymi- 
folia,  and  Simonsii  are  all  useful  plants,  while  Crataegus 
pyracantha  and  its  varieties  are  invaluable  for  a  wall.  In 
the  southern  counties  the  Escallonias  are  all  excellent  sub¬ 
jects,  many  of  them  bearing  lovely  flowers.  Euonymus 
japonicus  and  E.  radicans  are  both  useful.  Daphne 
laureola  and  pontica,  where  they  do  well,  are  effective-,  while 
Daphniphyllum  macropodum  is  one  of  the  most  distinot  of 
the  rarer  subjects.  It  makes  a  large  bush,  something  after 
the  style  of  a  garden  Rhododendron.  Elseagnus  angusti- 
folia,  argentea,  macrophylla,  glabra,  pungens,  and  umbel- 
lata  are  all  good  subjects,  and  make  large  bushes  ;  the  varie¬ 
gated  varieties  of  E.  glabra  and  pungens  are  very  striking. 
Phillyrsea  decora  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of  ever¬ 
green  shrubs,  while  P.  angustifolia,  latifolia,  and  media  are 
useful. 

Where  peat-loving  plants  thrive  a  wider  selection  can  be 
made,  the  majority  of  which  are  good  flowering  subjects. 
The  numerous  species  of  Erica  are  welcome  everywhere,  one 
or  more  species  being  in  flower  the  whole  year  round.  The 
evergreen  section  of  Rhododendron,  particularly  the  dwarf 
ones,  represented  by  such  species  and  varieties  as  campylo- 
carpum,  cinnabarinum,  ferrugineum,  hirsutum,  indiciim, 
intermedium,  myrtifolium,  prsecox,  Smirnowii,  &c. 

Mention  need  only  be  made  of  the  various  species  of 
Arbutus.  Andromeda,  Kalmia,  Arctostaphylos,  Ledum, 
Pieris,  Menziesia,  Pernettva,  Bruckenthalia  spiculifolia, 
Daboecia  polifolia,  Calluna  vulgaris,  &c.,  to  show  what  a 
wealth  of  material  is  contained  in  the  order  Ericaceae.  With 
all  these  subjects  at  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  introduce  into  our  gardens  a  greater  variety  of  evergreen 
shrubs  than  exists  at  the  present  time. — Wm.  Dallimore. 


Ornamental  Crab  Trees. 


Crab  trees  are,  as  a  rule,  more  ornamental  than  useful, 
hence  they  are  not  much  grown,  but  they  might  usefully  be 
employed  in  the  place  of  much  less  desirable  trees,  as  twice 
during  the  season  they  are  capable  of  presenting  a  picture 
— in  spring  with  their  flowers,  and  in  autumn  the  show  of 
fruit.  Another  excellent  characteristic  of  Crabs  is  that  they 
grow  into  good  shapely  trees,  with  a  minimum  of  attention,  if 
this  is  only  given  at  the  right  period— namely,  when  the 
trees  are  young.  In  a  fair-sized  orchard  a  few  Crabs 
planted  amongst  the  other  occupants  will  give  variety  and 
interest.  Flowering  as  they  do  freely  in  spring,  Crabs  also 
form  handsome  objects  dotted  at  intervals  in  a  belt  of  shrubs. 
Towards  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  putting  on  its  colour  and 
hangs  in  rich  profusion,  the  trees  are  most  picturesque  and 
interesting.  Amongst  the  best  varieties  are  the  scarlet 
Siberian  Crab,  or  Cherry  Apple.  This  is  a  very  prolific 
variety,  and  forms  a  handsome  sight  in  years  when  the  clus¬ 
ters  of  fruit  are  freely  produced.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
a  rich,  dull  scarlet.  It  ripens  in  October,  and  is  excellent 
for  jelly.  When  thoroughly  ripe  it  is  very  nice  to  eat,  being 
of  a  sub-acid  taste.  John  Downie  is  also  a  fine  Crab,  very 
prolific  with  its  orange-scarlet  fruit,  cone  shaped,  and  borne 
in  clusters.  It  is  a  handsome  dessert  kind,  and  useful  for 
preserving. 

The  Dartmouth  Crab  is  another  excellent  variety,  with 
purple-crimson  fruits  of  a  large  size.  The  varieties  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Transparent  are  yellow  fruited.  The  whole  of 
these  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  best  form  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  to  grow  them  as  standard  trees.  Plant  them  in  good 
soil,  and  give  them  ample  head  room,  where  they  can  develop 
into  shapely  specimens.  If  they  show  a  tendency  to  rush 


away  in  growth  subdue  their  vigour  by  lifting  the  trees  and 
leplanting.  Severe  pruning  must  not  be  adopted,  but  a 
judicious  thinning  of  the  growths  will  be  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  whenever  it  is  seen  they  are  becoming  crowded. 

There  is  another  section  of  Crabs  which  are  chiefly  valu¬ 
able  for  spring  flowers  only.  These  comprise  floribunda, 
floribunda  atro-purpurea,  and  floribunda  Halleana,  This 
latter  variety  has  dark  bronzy  foliage.  A  variety  with  large 
double  flowers,  scented,  is  angustifolia  ;  and  spectabilis 
semi-double,  is  a  lovely  sort,  but  is,  I  think,  eclipsed  by 
spectabilis  Schideckeri,  double,  dark  crimson.  These,  of 
course,  are  more  adapted  for  the  pleasure  ground,  taking  a 
prominent  place  among  shrubs  and  spring-flowering  trees. — 
E.  D.  S. 

- - 

Gardening  Instruction. 


The  tenth  report  on  the  Gardening  Instruction  carried  out  by 
the  Worcestershire  County  Council  has  been  issued.  “  It  is  just 
ten  years  since,  as  the  result  of  a  grant  of  £100  from  the  Technical 
Instruction  Fund  of  the  County  Council,  the  Council  of  the  Union 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Udale  as  gardening  instructor. 
There  has  been  a  great  development  in  several  directions  since 
that  time ;  and  the  sum  entrusted  to  the  union  for  1901-2  is 
nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  the  grant  of  1891.  The  in¬ 
structors,  Mr.  Udale  and  Mr.  Lansdell,  continue  to  visit  all  parts 
of  the  county.  The  work  of  inspecting  the  allotment  gardens 
generally  has  increased  in  popularity,  and  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  of  cultivators  has  been  steadily  gained  Enquiries  upon  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  connected  with  horticulture  are  continually 
being  received,  causing  a  considerable  growth  in  correspondence.” 
A  special  report  upon  the  Experimental  Garden  is  issued  early  in 
each  year,  and  is  widely  circulated.  The  number  of  visitors  to 
the  garden  continues  to  increase ;  and  the  display  of  fruit  of  a 
large  number  of  kinds  has  been  of  especial  interest  this  summer. 

Five  new  County  Instruction  Gardens  were  established  in  the 
spring  of  1901,  at  Halesowen,  Hasbury,  Old  Swinford,  Selly  Oak, 
and  St.  Stephen’s,  Worcester,  making  a  total  of  fourteen  centres 
in  all,  with  198  pupils.  All  the  new  ones,  except  Old  Swinford, 
were  late  in  starting  operations ;  but  they  made  rapid  progress, 
St.  Stephen’s  and  Halesowen  making  a  good  fight  with  some  of 
the  longer  established  gardens  for  first  place.  If  the  quality 
alone  of  the  crops  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  classification,  St. 
Stephen’s,  Worcester,  would  be  first  in  the  county ;  but  as  each 
crop  must  be  valued  and  receive  its  number  of  marks,  the  place 
goes  to  the  instructor  who  has  the  greatest  variety  of  crops  on 
the  ground.  Stoke  Works  occupies  first  position,  having  eighteen 
different  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  full  marks  for  cleanliness  on 
each  of  the  sixteen  plots.  St.  Stephen’s,  Worcester,  is  second 
with  twelve  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  also  with  full  marks  for 
cleanliness.  Aston  Fields  is  third,  having  fourteen  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  but  only  five  plots  obtained  full  marks  for 
cleanliness.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Williams  at  Stoke  Works 
for  jn’oducing  from  a  difficult  soil  such  excellent  results ;  also  to 
Mr.  Evans  for  the  splendid  and  well  arranged  crops  produced  in  a 
short  time  at  St.  Stephen’s ;  a  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  Mr. 
Barber  for  his  very  good  work  at  Halesowen.  The  best  crops, 
irrespective  of  number  of  kinds,  were  found  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Worcester,  Halesowen,  Hagley,  and  Aston  Fields,  in  the  order 
named.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  place,  in  order  of  merit,  of  each 
centre  fixed  by  the  average  marks  of  the  pupil* : — 


No.  o 

f 

Average 

Boys. 

Centre. 

Marks. 

Teacher. 

16 

Stoke  Works  . 

...  73 

T.  C.  Williams,  schoolmaster. 

15 

St  Stephen’s,  Worcester  70 

A.  Evans,  gardener. 

16 

Aston  Fields  . 

...  70 

J.  Drew,  gardener. 

5 

Alvechurch  . 

...  63 

T.  Wilkinson,  gardener. 

14 

Hagley  . 

...  62 

J.  Heywood,  schoolmaster. 

16 

Halesowen  . 

...  61 

W.  T.  Barber,  gardener. 

16 

Droitwich . 

...  59 

G.  Joyner,  gardener. 

13 

Old  Swinford . 

...  58 

,T.  Sutton,  schoolmaster. 

16 

Client . 

...  56 

W.  F.  Smith,  market  gardener. 

14 

Bournville  (senr.)  ... 

...  48 

Miss  G.  Cope,  head  gardener. 

10 

Lickey  End  . 

...  48 

H.  J.  Drewitt,  schoolmaster. 

16 

Hasbury  . 

...  45 

J.  Clarke,  gardener. 

15 

Bournville  (junr.)... 

...  39 

J.  Bodycote,  gardener. 

16 

Selly  Oak . 

...  29 

'E.  Sadler,  gardener. 

The  boy  obtaining  highest  place  in  the  county  is  J.  Went¬ 
worth,  Aston  Fields,  94  marks;  and  he  will  be  the  recipient  of  a 
watch.  The  next  few  in  order  of  merit  are  S.  Pitt,  Aston  Fields, 
86;  W.  Day,  Hagley,  84;  B.  Harper,  84,  and  J.  Hodges,  82,  of 
Stoke  Works;  G.  Day,  82,  H.  Newman,  81,  and  G.  Tolley,  80, 
Droitwich ;  C.  Hobday,  Aston  Fields,  80. 

A  fuller  report  on  these  gardens  will  be  issued  with  the 
Experimental  Garden  Report. 
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Fruit-growing  in  the  Channel  Islands. 


On  November  6  there  was  a  fairly  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  to 
hear  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Fletcher,  of  Guernsey, 
on  “Fruit  Growing  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  the  English 
Market.”  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Charley,  of  Won- 
ford  House  Gardens.  The  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry 
Yodden,  of  Jadoo,  Limited,  who  spends  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year  among  the  market  gardeners  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey.  He  mentioned  incidentally  that  one  of  the 
large  growers  in  Jersey  has  this  year  harvested  a  very  heavy 
and  profitable  crop  of  the  Tomato  Flying  Dutchman  from 
seed  he  had  from  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
in  his  paper,  said  the  best  quality  of  Guernsey  produce  was 
equal  to  the  best  English,  for  which  it  was  often  sold  in  the 


scribed  the  gathering,  packing,  and  despatching  of  Tomatoes 
to  England,  and  expressed  the  opinion, that  Tomato  growing 
was  not  so  profitable  in  the  island  as  in  years  gone  by.  But 
there  were  some  croakers,  kid-glove  growers — young  gentle¬ 
men  from  England —  whom  he  could  not  pity. 

The  growing  of  Grapes  in  Guernsey  was  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  Tomato-growing,  and,  on  the  whole,  growers  were 
very  successful  with  their  fruit.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
no  record  of  the  weight  of  Grapes  exported,  but  he  would  be 
putting  it  at  a  low  estimate  if  he  said  over  1,000  tons  were 
exported  annually.  The  climate  and  soil  seemed  to  suit  the 
Vine  almost  to  perfection,  and  the  crops  were  grown  with 
far  less  labour  than  English  gardeners  would  think  possible. 
The  Guernsey  Grapes  were  good  in  flavour,  but  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  English  ones.  The  flavour  was  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  Vines  get  much  more  sunshine  than  the 
English,  though  grown  in  a  poorer  soil.  The  size  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  weight  of  crops  allowed  to  each  Vine.  At 


A  GROUP  OP  SMITH’S  CLEMATIS. 


shops,  though  the  ordinary  quality  of  Guernsey  fruit  was  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  ordinary  English.  In 
Guernsey  ordinary  Tomatoes  they  did  not  get  the  full  flavour 
of  the  home-grown,  while  in  Gueinsey  Grapes  they  got  more 
sugar,  but  the  size  was  smaller.  In  his  opinion  (reports  the 
“  Exeter  Gazette  ”)  every  advantage,  barring  that  of  climate, 
was  in  favour  of  the  English  grower  and  against  the 
Guernsey  grower,  the  chief  of  many  advantages  being  that 
England  was  full  of  trained  and  practical  gardeners,  though 
the  Guernsey  gardeners  were  an  industrious  class. 

As  an  instance  of  the  growing  industry  in  Guernsey  he 
mentioned  that  in  July  last  630  tons  of  Tomatoes  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  England  in  one  week,  and  during  the  past  six 
months  7,000  tons  had  been  transmitted.  The  season’s  crop 
was  probably  worth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money. 
In  Guernsey  the  only  fruits  grown  in  quantity  were 
Tomatoes,  Grapes,  and  Melons.  Figs  were  fairly  plentiful, 
but  there  was  not  much  demand  for  them  in  England.  Mr. 
Fletcher  went  on  to  explain  minutely  methods  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  Tomato.  The  great  difficulty  ex¬ 
perienced  was  that  of  the  unfavourable  soil.  He  further  de- 


one  time  stone  fruits  flourished  in  Guernsey,  but  to-day  they 
were  scarce.  Peach  culture  under  glass  was  spreading,  and 
in  favourable  localities  was  likely  to  pay  well ;  but  in  other 
localities  the  trees  refused  to  thrive.  Strawberries  did  well 
in  sheltered  localities,  but  were  grown  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  supply  local  demand. 

- - 

Trained  Clematis. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  balloon-trained  pot  Clematis 
depicts  the  exhibit  staged  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Worcester,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show,  held 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  last  May.  It  gives  a  capital  idea 
of  the  floriferousness  of  the  plants,  and  shows  the  possibilities  of 
the  Jackmanni  section  of  the  genus  for  decorative  purposes. 
We  cannot  commend  the  formal  method  of  training,  but  would 
suggest  using  the  plants  for  trellises  indoors,  and  to  be  informally 
supported  on  light  wire  frames  or  stakes.  The  varieties  com¬ 
posing  the  group  were : — Marie  Lefebvre,  Madame  Van  Houtte, 
Sensation,  Glory  St.  Julian.  Beauty  of  Worcester,  Mrs.  G. 
Jackman,  Nellie  Moser,  Excelsior,  and  Fairy. 
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Lord  Llan^attook’s  Fruit  at  Cardiff  Show. 

His  lordship,  so  well  known  and  highly  respected  everywhere, 
staged  a  magnificent  collection  of  thirty-eight  dishes  of  Apples 
at  the  Cardiff  Chrysanthemum  Show  on  November  5  and  6.  We 
understand  that  by  Lord  Llangattock’s  directions  this  display  of 
fruit  was  sent  to  the  Cardiff  Infirmary  for  the  use  of  the  patients. 

More  Primroses. 

Additional  bunches  of  these  sweet  and  pale-faced  wildings 
have  come  to  this  office  from  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hooking,  The  Gardens, 
Oldown  House,  Tockington,  Gloucestershire.  The  letter  with  it 
states  that  the  Primroses  were  gathered  by  the  son  of  our  cor¬ 
respondent  on  his  way  from  school,  and  others  could  still  be 
gathered. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society,  to  be  held,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Council,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  on  Wednesday,  the 
20th  inst,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — “  The 
Exploration  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Sea  by  Means  of  Kites,”  by  A. 
Lawrence  Rotch,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  ;  “Meteorological  Pheno¬ 
mena  is  relation  to  the  changes  in  the  Vertical,”  by  Prof.  John 
Milne,  F.R.S. 

Award  for  Dried  Fruit. 

We  are  enlightened  by  Mr.  James  Udale  on  the  point  that 
in  our  report  of  the  dried  fruit  and  vegetables  exhibition  by  him 
from  the  County  Experimental  Gardens,  Droitwicli,  at  the  Dr  11 
Hall,  on  October  29,  we  omitted  to  mention  that  a  Silver- 
Knightian  Medal  was  awarded.  We  always  copy  from  the  official 
list,  and  in  the  sheet  handed  to  us  there  was  no  reference  to  this 
award.  Mr. Udale  adds  that  all  are  well  satisfied  with  result  of 
the  experiments  in  Plum  drying  carried  out  for  the  County 
Council. 

Th«  Jamaica  Fruit  Trade. 

The  leading  growers  and  merchants  of  Kingston  (Jamaica) 
held  an  important  conference  on  Wednesday,  October  31,  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  presiding,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
improving  shipments  of  Oranges  to  America  and  Great  Britain. 
The  general  opinion  favoured  a  thorough  inspection  of  fruit  by 
experts  before  shipment  in  order  to  ensure  that  only  suitable 
fruit  is  sent. 

School  of  hardening  for  Women. 

Another  gardening  school,  a  practical  school,  with  classes 
for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  horticulture,  botany,  horti¬ 
cultural  chemistry,  and  physics,  together  with  book-keeping,  bee¬ 
keeping,  and  bouquet-making,  has  been  established,  this  time 
in  Scotland,  the  full  address  being,  “  School  of  Gardening  for 
Women,  Shiells  Park  Nursery,  Inveresk,  near  Edinburgh.”  The 
Principals  are  Miss  Barker  and  Miss  Morison,  both  of  whom  were 
trained  at  Swanley  Horticultural  College,  taking  the  diploma 
there  after  a  two  years’  course.  After  leaving  Swanley  they 
worked  as  gardeners  for  two  years  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh.  They  have  also  had  experience  in  the  management 
of  private  gardens,  and  for  a  period  they  have  conducted  a 
nursery  business  at  Inveresk.  The  school  is  to  be  opened  in 
January-  next,  at  the  address  we  have  given.  Besides  the  class 
work,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  practice  and  theory  of 
gardening,  and  students  will  be  trained  in  the  culture  of  plants 
under  glass  and  in  forcing-houses,  and  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  the  open.  Lectures  on  special  subjects  will  be 
given  by  practical  men.  The  course  will  extend  to  two  years. 
The  school  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  attached  to  a  large 
market  garden,  where  the  outdoor  vegetable  culture  will  be 
taught.  Students  will  thus  get  an  insight  into  the  most  modern 
methods  of  working  a  market  garden  through  all  the  stages,  from 
the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  seed  sowing  to  the  packing 
of  the  produce  for  market.  This  garden,  extending  to  141  acres, 
is  owned  and  worked  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scarlett,  of  Sweethope, 
Inveresk. 


Plants  for  a  Pergola. 

Suitable  pergola  plants  are  Periploca  grseca  and  Honeysuckles, 
especially  Lonicera  sempervirens,  the  scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
Again  we  have  the  Golden  Hop,  Lime  trees,  Wistaria  sinensis. 
Rubus  phoenieolasius,  Berberidopsis  corallina  (this  succeeds  best 
on  the  north  side),  Polygonum  saclmliense.  P.  baldschuanicum,  both 
very  free  growing  climbers,  though  herbaceous  in  their  habits ; 
and  fancy  Gourds  in  variety.  These  latter  appear  to  be  coming  very 
much  to  the  fore.  They  certainly  are  ideal  plants  for  this  purpose ; 
we  have  such  a  choice  among  the  different  species  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  detail  them. — Geo.  Hagon. 

Spraying  Potatoes. 

An  alarming  and  mysterious  sickness,  which  has  attacked  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  is  reported  from  the  town  of 
Portadown,  County  Armagh.  The  matter  having  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council,  Dr.  Rowlett,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  has  reported  that  the  symptoms  are  those  of 
copper  poisoning,  and  the  only  theory  he  can  advance  is  that 
the  attack  has  resulted  from  the  eating  of  Potatoes  sprayed 
while  growing  with  a  sulphate  of  copper  mixture,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Board.  It  has  been  decided  to 
forward  to  the  Board  samples  of  sprayed  Potatoes  and  vegetables 
for  analysis. 

Addresses  Wanted. 

We  are  without  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  following  horticultural  societies;  any  of  our  readers 
acquainted  with- the  secretaries  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies 
named,  would  greatly  oblige  the  Editor  of  the  Horticultural 
Directory  by  furnishing  him  with  the  names  and  addresses  re¬ 
quested.  The  societies  are: — Aberdeen  Royal  Horticultural, 
Acton  Horticultural  ;  Ebley,  Caincross,  and  Se’sby  Horticultural  ; 
Hornsey  Horticultural  and  Allotments  Association ;  Newport 
(Mon.)  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  ; 
Sherborne  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement ;  West  Derby  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society ;  Winchester  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association ;  Astwood  Bank  Amateur  Gar¬ 
deners’  Society ;  Barnsley  and  District  Experimental  School  of 
Gardening ;  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society ; 
Irish  Gardeners’  Association ;  Isle  of  Wight  Horticultural  Im¬ 
provement  Association ;  Maidenhead  Gardeners’  Association. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Liverpool. 

During  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  shows  of  Chrysanthemums 
will  be  held  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Sefton  Park.  Supreme 
in  their  loveliness  as  have  been  the  Liverpool  municipal  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  Chrysanthemums  in  years  gone  by,  it  is  not  using  the 
language  of  idle  exaggeration  to  venture  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert,  the  chief  Superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  parks 
and  gardens,  and  Mr.  James  Guttridge,  Curator  and  Deputy- 
Superintendent  of  Parks  and  gardens,  have  this  year  produced 
two  displays  of  the  historic  Japanese  flower  which  surpass  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  Liverpool.  Each  of  the  two 
exhibition  houses — one  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  other  in 
Sefton  Park — contains  upwards  of  1,500  plants  of  endless  variety. 
Whit  myriad  blooms  and  radiant  tints  meet  the  eye  upon  entering 
tne  respective  show  houses,  and  what  an  atmosphere  of  graceful 
and  variegated  splendour  there  seems  pervading  all!  A  glance 
alon  \  the  delightful  floral  vista  and  across  the  tops  of  the  straight, 
tall,  and  stately  p’ants,  reveals  the  presence  of  many  old  favourite 
varieties,  whilst  here  and  there,  lifting  their  proud  and  charming 
heads  above  the  rest,  stand  several  plants  whose  colour  and 
shape  proclaim  to  the  accustomed  visitor  the  fact  of  their  first 
appearance  under  these  auspices.  The  following  list  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  varieties  to  be  seen  may  be  of  interest :  - — Chrysanthemiste 
Bruante,  Ella  Curtis,  Etoile  de  Feu,  Gabriel  Debrie,  Henry 
Weeks,  Hon.  F.  W.  D.  Smith,  Kathleen  Rogers,  Lord  Ludlow, 
Lucy  Kendall,  Madame  Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  Henry  Chiesmann, 
Ma  Perfect  on,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Miss  Randerson,  Madame 
Ferlat,  Hanwell  Glory,  Robert  Powell,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Wm. 
Bardney,  Robert  Maher,  Robert  Moffatt,  James  Bidencope,  Mr. 
T.  Carrington,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Soleil  d’Octobre,  Australie,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mrs. 
Coember,  Jane  Molyneux,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Master  H.  Tucker, 
Oceana,  Pride  of  Madford,  Madame  Edmond  Roger,  and  C.  H. 
Curtis.  The  exhibition  will  continue  for  five  or  six  weeks,  Sun¬ 
days  as  well  as  week  days. 
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A  Fine  Bunch  of  Bananas. 

A  bunch  of  Bananas  (Musa  Cavendishi)  was  cut  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
at  Impney,  near  Droitwicli,  the  other  day,  weighing  over  1001b. 
The  fruits  were  very  large,  some  weighing  7oz  each.  Mr.  Jordan 
grew  a  bunch  several  years  ago  that  weighed  over  1141b,  and  was 
figured  in  the  Journal.  In  the  same  garden  is  a  magnificent 
display  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  There  are  several 
hundreds  of  plants  in  full  flower  in  a  span-roofed  house,  and  the 
mass  of  delicate  pink  colour  presents  a  view  of  loveliness  beyond 
description. — U. 

Kew  Bulletin. 

The  latest  bulletin  of  miscellaneous  information  (Appendix  I., 
1902),  just  issued,  is  devoted  to  a  lisit  of  seeds  of  hardy  herbaceous 
annual  and  perennial  plants  and  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  ripened  at  Kew  during  the  year  1901. 
The  seeds  are  available  for  exchange  with  Colonial,  Indian,  and 
Foreign  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  as  with  regular  correspondents 
of  Kew. 

Protection  of  Birds. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds  is  this  year  offering 
two  prizes,  of  £10  and  £5  respectively,  for  papers  on  the  best 
means  of  establishing  a  “  Bird  and  Arbour  Day  ”  in  England. 
In  the  schools  of  many  of  the  United  States,  bird  days  and 
arbour  days  have  become  a  very  popular  institution,  and  have 
proved  most  successful  in  interesting  teachers  and  children  in 
birds  and  bird-protection;  and  the  society’s  offer  will,  it  is 
hoped,  elicit  practical  hints  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  scheme 
may  be  introduced  and  worked  in  English  schools.  Papers  are 
to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  November  30,  1901,  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds,  3,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  The 
essays  on  bird-protection  which  gained  the  society’s  prizes  last 
year  can  also  be  had  from  the  society’s  office. 

Variorum 

In  the  Rose,  shrub,  and  fruit  tree  catalogue  newly  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Clibran  and  Son,  of  Altrincham,  there  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  coloured  plate  of  their  new  Apple,  “  Rival,”  furnishing  a 
representation  worthy  of  being  framed.  *  *  In  a  letter  from 

Mr.  H.  Pugh,  Boxted  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  also  sends 
a  fine  flower  of  Strelitzia  reginae,  he  says  of  the  plant :  “  It  is 
a  tuberous  rooted  plant,  in  this  respect  almost  like  a  Dahlia ;  I 
grow  it  in  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  loam,  in  a  warm  house.”  We  had 
a  note  also,  in  names  of  plants.  *  *  The  fruits  of  the  Straw¬ 

berry  Tree,  Arbutus  Unedo,  have  been  received  at  Covent  Garden 
from  France,  and  they  are,  of  course,  quite  a  novelty.  *  * 

Before  the  members  of  the  Sea  Point  Gardeners’  Society  at  Cape 
Town,  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“  Ancient  and  Modern  Daffodils.”  Mr.  Barr  had  intended  to 
stay  at  Perth  in  Western  Australia  for  an  extended  period,  but 
the  veteran,  who  has  now  travelled  America,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia,  found  the  Cape  too  alluring.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  “  do  ”  the  Cape  to  Cairo  route. 

Kew  Notes. 

Both  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  and  the  Orchid  ranges  are  at 
present  exceedingly  bright  and  attractive.  The  Chrysanthemums 
are  at  their  best  and  are  nurherous.  The  octagons  of  the  tem¬ 
perate  house  are  relieved  of  their  usual  inviting  presentment  by 
a  fine  selection  of  the  popular  flower  of  the  season.  Besides 
Chrysanthemums,  in  the  greenhouse  there  are  some  massive 
plants  of  the  scarlet  flowered  Salvia,  and  the  beautiful  Calceo¬ 
laria  Burbidgei,  batches  of  Cyclamens,  Primula  obconica,  Gom- 
phrena  globosa  rubra  (a  tasteful  little  annual),  and  Zonals.  In 
the  Cactus  and  succulent  house  there  are  two  Agaves  showing 
flower.  One  of  these  has  not  previously  flowered  at  Kew ;  the 
other,  A.  filifera  filamentosa,  has  been  expanding  its  long,  dense 
spike  for  a  fortnight  past.  The  Date  Plum  (Diospyros  Kaki)  is 
bearing  ripe  fruit  in  this  house.  The  Javanese  Rhododendrons 
in  the  Mexican  house  are  flowering  most  successfully,  and  furnish 
one  of  the  best  indoor  features  of  Kew  at  the  present  time.  A 
considerable  amount  of  planting  is  being  done  both  outside  and 
inside.  It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  carry  a  pergola  along  the 
walk  that  runs  north  of  the  rock  garden  and  south  of  the  Orchid 
houses,  and  to  have  it  covered  with  suitable  Roses.  The  pergola 
will  be  of  iron.  Such  an  addition  will  be  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  and  will  lend  even  greater  charm  than  ever  to  these  beau¬ 
tiful  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair.  Three  new  members  were 
elected  and  one  other  nominated.  The  secretary  reported  four 
members  on  the  sick  fund.  The  amount  paid  to  sick  members 
since  the  last  meeting  was  £8  2s.  The  treasurer  was  authorised 
to  invest  £400  in  the  best  available  trustee  stock. 

Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 

The  secret  of  the  growth  of  these  trees  by  Japanese  arboricul¬ 
turists  is  of  a  very  “  open  ”  character.  One  method  is  to  scoop  out 
the  interior  of  an  Orange  and  fill  the  skin  with  rich  mould,  into 
which  a  seed  is  put,  an  aperture  being  left  at  the  top  through 
which  the  seed  may  sprout.  The  roots  in  time  break  through  the 
Orange  skin,  but  are  shaved  off  continually.  The  vitality  of  the 
plant  being  thus  hindered,  a  dwarf  is  the  result.  When  the  roots 
cease  to  grow  the  ends  are  varnished  over,  and  the  Orange  skin, 
with  its  contents,  is  embedded  in  a  pot  or  vase. 

Protecting  Fruit  from  Frost. 

In  the  November  number  of  “  Pearson’s  Magazine  ”  a  writer 
contributes  an  illustrated  article  on  the  above  subject.  His 
facts  are  taken  largely  from  a  report  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Alexander  G.  McAdie,  forecast  official  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau.  The  article  is  interestingly  written,  and  will 
prove  attractive,  at  all  events,  to  fruit  growers  and  lovers  of  the 
garden.  A  few  of  the  methods  whereby  frost  is  held  at  bay  in 
the  Orange  groves  of  California,  are  noticed,  the  best  known  of 
which, are  the  “smudging,”  whereby  fumes  rise  up  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  trees'  from  baskets  of  smouldering  charcoal  sus¬ 
pended  below  the  boughs.  In  France  they  do  this  on  a  large 
scale  by  furnishing  great  smoulder-heaps  whose  smoke  rolls  over 
the  vineyards  and  protects  the  Vines  in  late  spring.  The 
running  of  hot  water  troughs  through  the  groves,  from  which  the 
steam  ascends,  is  another  practice  adopted ;  and,  lastly,  there  is 
the  costly  method  of  overhead  lath  screens,  which  are  the  best 
of  all  protections,  but  entail  an  outlay  of  £80  per  acre. 

October  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1901. 

The  wind  was  in  a  southerly  direction  twenty  days.  The  total 
rainfall  was  1.37in,  this  fell  on  fourteen  days,  and  is  1.71in 
below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.25in  on  the  6th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  highest 
reading  30.439in  on  the  31st  at  9  p.m. ;  lowest  29.197in  on  the 
6th  at  9  a.m.  Thermometers :  highest  in  the  shade,  69  deg. 
on  the  1st  and  2nd;  lowest,  27  deg.  on  the  26th;  mean  of  daily 
maxima,  56.12  deg.;  mean  of  daily  minima,  41.16  deg.;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  48.64  deg;  lowest  on  the  grass,  23  deg. 
on  the  26th  and  27th;  highest  in  the  sun,  111  deg.  on  the  12th; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  53.16  deg.  Total  sunshine, 
107  hours  45  minutes,  which  is  12  hours  57  minutes  above  the 
average  for  the  month;  there  were  six  sunless  days. — W.  H. 
Divers. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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A  dense,  smoky  fog  prevailed  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  week, 
the  remaining  three  days  were  dull  but  clear,  with  a  considerable  risn 
in  the  temperature. 
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Anemone-flowered  Chrysanthemums. 


A  much-neglected  section,  perhaps  more  so  than  the  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  the  Anemone  varieties  are  nevertheless 
amongst  the  sweetest  flowers  produced  in  unheated  conservatories 
at  this,  the  dullest  season  of  the  year.  Some  splendid  examples 
of  large  and  well-developed  blooms  were  staged  within  the  Royal 
Aquarium  last  week,  and  to  see  such  varieties  as  Lady  Margaret, 
John  Bunyan,  Miss  A.  Love,  Gladys  Spaulding,  and  Owen’s  Per¬ 
fection,  was  a  relief,  a  change,  and  a  pleasure  indeed.  Very, 
very  few  novelties  are  offered  by  the  numerous  army  of  com¬ 
mercial  growers,  for  at  present  all  efforts  seem  to  be  expended  on 
the  Japanese  blooms,  at  which  we  cannot  grievously  complain, 
for  this  latter  section  is  worthy  of  much  thoughtful  treatment. 

No  doubt  when  the  growers  and  raisers  have  found  the  highest 
rise  in  their  efforts  to  evolve  better  varieties  of  the  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  they  will  be  forced  (and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant)  to  experiment,  in  patience  and  earnestness,  with  the 
many  other  sections  of  the  “  Autumn  Queen  ”  that  are  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  developed.  There  are  the  thread-petalled,  the  stellate, 
the  reflexed,  pompon,  the  whirlpool  forms  seen  in  Mr.  T. 
Carrington  and  others,  the  Edith  Tabor  style  of  bloom,  Anemone 
pompons,  and  quite  a  number  of  other  divisions,  sections,  or 
types,  whichever  you  prefer  to  title  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  both  commercial  and  private  growers  will  interest  them¬ 
selves  more  in  large-flowered  Anemone  Chrysanthemums,  while 
not  lessening  their  love  for  “  the  Japs.” 

- - - 

Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural— Drill  Hill,  November  12th. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter: — 

Dear  Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has  been  drawn  to  the  absolutely  unjustifiable 
imputation  cast  upon  the  members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  on  page  406  of  your  issue  of  October  31.  The  Council  are 
confident,  Mr.  Editor,  that  only  by  some  unfortunate  oversight  could 
such  a  calumny  have  escaped  your  own  deleting  pen.  They  would, 
therefore,  request  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  give  a  prominent  publicity 
to  this  letter,  and  to  the  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Council 
unanimously  to-day — viz., 

“Resolved:  That  it  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  and 
communicated  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee,  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  full  confidence  in  the  perfect  impartiality  and  absolute 
integrity  of  the  Committees  of  the  Society.” 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  Wilks,  Secretary. 

[We  have  no  reluctance  whatever  in  publishing  the  above  letter. 
The  writer  of  the  passage  complained  of  had  no  intention  of  aspersing 
the  character  of  the  Society’s  Committees,  but  the  expressions  used 
might  serve  to  give  others  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  consequently 
they  should  never  have  been  materialised  in  type.  That  they  obtained 
publicity  was  entirely  owing  to  oversight  in  the  hurry  of  publication. 
Our  surprise  was  great  on  seeing  the  paragraph  in  question,  but  our 
surprise  would  have  been  greater  still  if  it  had  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  serious  consideration  by  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee. — Ed.] 


Tuesday’s  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most  sparse  on  record,  and 
the  attendance  small.  Damp  and  boisterous  weather  prevailed. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  J.  G.  Fowley,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  R.  Brooman  White,  F.  A.  Rehder,  E.  Hill,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  W.  H.  Young,  A.  A.  Peetezs,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  F. 
Sander,  H.  H.  Tracy,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  contributed  about  a  dozen  plants  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderse,  whose  yellow  and  white  flowers  were  very  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  finest  plant  carried  seven  magnificent  flowers 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  W.  Leaman  (gardener  to  G.  Taylor* 
Esq.,  Margery  Hall,  Reigate)  staged  three  grandly  flowered 
plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  At  this  dull  period  such  choice 
blooms  must  meet  with  high  appreciation  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal).  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound  (gardener  to  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Gatton 
Park,  Reigate)  staged  a  group  of  Orchids,  principally  Cattleyas. 
The  most  notable  were  C.  labiata  Emperor,  Leelia  prmstans, 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Cymbidium  Traceyanum  (Silver 
Flora  Medal). 

Small  exhibits  of  Orchids  were  shown  by  several  growers.  Mr. 
W.  Stevens  (gardener  to  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange’ 
Stone,  Staffs)  sent  Odontoglossum  crispo-Harryanum  roseum ; 


Mr.  G.  Whitelegge  (gardener  to  J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Southgate),  Cattleya  Whitei  J.  Bradshaw,  C.  1.  Adrianse,  C.  1. 
Angel,  and  Lselio-Cattleya  Decia;  Mr.  H.  Parr  (gardener  to  F.  A. 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  New  Barnet),  Cattleyas  and  Laelias; 
Mr.  J.  Crook,  Ford  Abbev.  Chard,  two  well-grown  specimens  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Young  (Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Fred.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Law-n,  East  Sheen),  Lselio-Cattleya 
Frederick  Boyle;  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton  Brad¬ 
ford,  a  set  of  five  hybrid  Orchids  of  much  beauty;  and  Mr.  W. 
Stables  (gardener  to  de  Barri  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks),  Cymbidium  Traceyanum  Crawshayanum  and  Odontoglos¬ 
sum  crispum  Raymond-Crawshay. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chairj  with  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  James  Walker"  J.  F.  McLeod,  G. 
Reuthe,  J.  Jennings,  Chas.  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Geo.  Paul,  and  H.  B.  May. 

Mrs.  Evans,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Crook), 
sent  two  vases  of  richly  coloured  Gloriosa  superba ;  these  were 
of  large  size.  F.  D.  Lambert,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Tulford), 
Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  sent  a  fine  batch  of  Begonia  Caledonia 
and  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  samples  of  Caledonia  being  the 
best  we  have  so  far  seen  (Silver  Banksian  Medal).  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey,  staged,  on  exhibition  boards,  a  splendid 
selection  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The  choice  here 
lay  in  favour  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mine.  Herewege,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Pockett,  Ernest  Bettsworth,  Matthew  Smith,  Henry  Barnes, 
and  a  number  of  unnamed  promising  seedlings.  They  also 
showed  singles  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal).  Mr.  J.  Surman, 
Victoria  Nursery,  Beckenham,  staged  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  and  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  came  robust, 
leafy,  and  floriferous  plants  of  the  following  winter-flowering 
Begonias  :  Winter  Perfection,  Mrs.  Heal,  and  John  Heal  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Feltham, 
staged  a  small  but  very  representative,  collection  of  Nerines, 
including  N.  crispa,  N.  Fothergilli  major,  N.  Novelty,  N.  Planti, 
N.  pudica,  N.  Kitty,  and  N.  Mrs.  Reuthe,  all  of  which  are 
distinct,  and  very  attractive.  A  number  of  interesting  hardy 
plants  were  shown.  Stapelia  gigantea  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Carr,  Wood  House,  Twerton-on-Avon,  Bath.  A  number  of 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  were  staged  from  E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Doig),  Rougliam  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  also  sent  a  bloom  of  the  incurved 
Mme.  Marie  Liger.  Mr.  J.  Surman,  besides  the  Begonias,  also 
staged  a  group  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  the  open 
ground,  whence  they  were  lifted  and  finished  under  glass.  There 
were,  amongst  others,  Mytchett  Glory,  Ma  Perfection,  John 
Shrimpton,  Phoebus,  Vivian  Morel,  and  others.  The  group  was 
very  creditable  indeed  (Silver  Banksian  Medal). 

Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  Alfred  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs. 
Joseph  C'heal,  S.  Mortimer,  Alexander  Dean,  George  Keif,  H. 
Markham,  F.  Q.  Lane,  George  Wythes,  James  H.  Veitch,  and  W. 
Wilks. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  of  Forest  Hill,  Kent,  staged.  100 
dishes  of  Apples,  including  Blenheim,  Stirling  Castle,  Gascoigne’s 
Scarlet,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Winter  Queening,  The  Queen, 
Tyler’s  Kernel,  Warner’s  King,  Bismarck,  Margil,  Beauty  of 
Kent,  Cox’s  Pomona,  and  others  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal). 
Mr.  J.  Cook,  Ford  Abbey  Gardens,  Chard,  staged  three  fine 
bunches  of  Grape  Black  Alicante.  R.  M.  Whiting,  Esq.,  Creden- 
hill,  Hereford,  staged  a  dish  of  Apple  Credenhill  Pippin,  and 
A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton  Court,  Ross,  had  Apple  Brock- 
hampton  Beauty. 

A  splendid  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  was  staged  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Thomas,  Rodmersham,  Sittingbourne,  including  hand¬ 
some  samples  of  Newton  Wonder,  The  Queen,  Bramley’s  Seedling, 
Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Sandringham,  and 
others.  Some  large  Pears  of  even  form  and  good  colour  were 
also  on  view  (Hogg  Memorial  Medal). 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Cattleya  mollis  Lois  (A.  Chapman). — A  fine  flower.  The  recurv¬ 
ing  sepsis  and  petals  are  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  purple,  paling 
towards  the  margin.  The  throat  is  bright  yellow  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lcelio-CnWtya  Luminosa  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — This  is  from 
Lfelia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  aurea ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
yellowish  green  with  pronounced  crimson  suffusions  ;  the  handsome 
lip  is  purple  crimson  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lcelio-Cattleya  Digbyano-Mendeli  Hessle  var.  (W.  J.  Barker). — An 
exquisitely  beautiful  variety.  The  colour  is  soft  rosy  lilac ;  the  lip  is 
lemon  (First  Class  Certificate). 

Odontoglossum  crispum  Raymond  Crawshay  (W.  Stables).  —  A 
beautiful  variety  that  has  form,  substance,  and  colour  in  its  favour. 
The  basal  colour  is  white  suffused  with  rose-lilac;  there  are  numerous 
large  and  small  chocolate  spots  on  the  sepals  and  petals.  The 
fimbriated  lip  is  white  with  a  central  patch  of  light  brown  (First 
Class  Certificate). 
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Odontoglossum  Crispo-Harryanum  roseum  (W.  Stevens).  —  A 
splendid  hybrid.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  purple  and  brown,  and 
the  handsome  lip  is  crimson  brown  and  pure  white  (Award  of  Merit). 

Sophru-Catilnya  Nydia  (Charlesworth  &  Co.). — A  hi  generic  hybrid 
from  Sophronitis  grandiflora  and  Cattleya  calumata  ;  the  flower  is 
blood  crimson  with  dark  purple  splashes  (First  Class  Certificate). 

National  Chrysanthemum,  November  5th,  6th,  7th. 

We  were  unable  to  include  all  we  wished  to  say  regarding  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  in  the  Aquarium  in  last  week’s  number, 
but  we  herewith  furnish  the  concluding  portion  of  the  report. 

Decorations. 

Five  exhibitors  staged  each  three  epergnes  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  these  making  a  rich  display.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole, 
of  The  Vineyard,  Feltham,  again  came  to  the  front  on  this 
occasion  and  won  in  class  30.  Her  epergnes  were  massive,  and 
filled  with  such  varieties  as  Source  d’Or,  a  yellow  single  variety, 
and  another  small  creamy  pompon.  Coloured  Croton  and 
Ampelopsis  foliage,  together  with  Asparagus,  were  used.  Mrs. 
W.  Green,  Harold  Wood,  Essex,  came  second ;  and  third,  Mr.  J. 
French,  Ambleside,  Wimbledon  Park.  Class  31  asked  for  two 
designs  made  in  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  The  premier  place 
here  was  occupied  by  Miss  Cole,  with  a  wreath,  very  fine  and  rich, 
and  an  epergne.  It  was  most  inexplicable  to  find  the  two  pretty 
designs  of  a  harp,  and  a  boat  with  sails,  coming  second  place,  and 
staged  by  Messrs.  Harold  Bros.,  Balham  Nursery,  S.W.  The 
third  was  taken  by  Miss  Anstey,  4,  Knight’s  Hill  Road,  West 
Norwood.  Miss  Cole  also  staged  the  first  prize  hand  basket, 
Miss  Anstey  being  second,  and  Mrs.  Walter  Strugnell,  213, 
Brixton  Hill,  S.W.,  third,  there  being  eight  entrants. 

Mrs.  F.  Franks,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  led  for  two  hand 
bouquets ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Grundy,  Orchardleigh,  Rotherhithe, 
S.E.  ;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Clack  third.  Contrasts  of  colours,  such  as 
yellow  with  white,  mauve  and  white,  or  harmonies  of  approximat¬ 
ing  colours,  were  the  features  here.  Mr.  A.  Robertson, 
Mitford  House,  N.W.,  staged  the  best  vase  of  six  blooms  ;  Mr.  W. 
Simpson,  The  Grange,  Sutton,  Surrey,  came  second,  with  fine 
Mrs.  Mease;  and  third,  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  with  Hooper  Pearson. 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  was  the  variety  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Robertson.  In 
class  59,  for  a  basket  of  natural  autumn  foliage  and  berries. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  stood  foremost. 
He  had  used  black  berries  of  the  Privet,  the  orange  crimson 
trusses  of  Crataegus  pyracantha,  the  hairy  vessels  of  the 
Traveller’s  Joy,  the  Winter  Cherry,  and  Snowberry,  together 
with  suitable  foliage.  Mr.  G.  H.  Clack  had  a  fine  basket,  and 
came  second,  with  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  third. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  quite  surprised  every¬ 
one  with  the  richness  of  colour  displayed  by  the  grand  collection 
of  blooms  he  had  arranged.  The  blooms,  large  and  massive  in 
themselves,  were  set  up  in  mounds  and  grouplets',  being  relieved 
by  Asparagus  and  green  foliage  plants.  In  the  foreground  were 
superb  samples  of  the  new  Maf eking  Hero,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Nellie  Stevens,  Godfrey’s  Masterpiece,  Kimberley,  Sensation, 
Exmouth  Crimson,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey’s  King,  and  some 
other  grand  acquisitions,  all  of  which  we  have  described  in  recent 
issues.  The  group  was  a  centre  of  much  interest.  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  showed  his  rural  table 
decorations  and  received  a  small  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  staged  one  of  his  well- 
known  exhibits,  which  consisted  of  huge  vases  filled  with  separate 
varieties,  arranged  with  appropriate  foliage,  while  the  ground¬ 
work  was  disposed  in  large  mounds  of  plants  carrying  specimen 
blooms,  the  front  being  formed  with  three  rows  of  specimen 
out  blooms,  arranged  in  a  bed  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  The  whole 
group  was  most  artistically  arranged  with  a  variety  of  foliage 
plants,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  still  excels  all  competitors.  A  few 
of  the  best  varieties  staged  were  W.  Higgs,  W.  Neville,  John 
Lyne,  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Geo.  Lawrence,  Miss 
Hetty  Dean,  Lady  Esther,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Beever,  and  Master  C. 
Seymour. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling,  Monkhams  Nursery,  Woodford,  also 
arranged  a  grand  exhibit,  the  quality  of  the  flowers  being  re¬ 
markable,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  was  artistic  and 
boldly  carried  out,  the  blooms  in  the  vases  being  of  especial 
merit.  The  best  blooms  were  M.  Louis  Remy,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Australie,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Milli- 
cent  Richardson,  and  Lily  Mountfort.  This  exhibit  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Mr.  Pulling’s  best  effort  to  the  present  time,  and 
thoroughly  merited  the  award. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  arranged  a  table  filled  with 
specimen  blooms  and  a  few  foliage  plants.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  flowers  were  Mrs.  Bagnald  Wilde,  W.  R.  Church.  Mrs. 
J.  Thomycroft,  Paris  1900,  and  Geo.  Carpenter. 

A  splendid  exhibit  was  that  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  which  consisted  of  large  Palms,  Crotons, 
and  Ferns  for  foliage  plants,  while  Orchids,  Azalea  mollis, 


Cyclamen,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraea,  Liliums,  Ericas,  and 
Carnations  made  up  a  most  welcome  display. 

Horticultural  sundries  were  strongly  represented  by  the 
Lawes  Chemical  Manure  Company,  Limited,  59,  Mark  Lane, 
who  displayed  their  specialities.  Mr.  Joseph  Arnold,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  had  a  fine  display  of  various  wares,  including  sandstone 
for  rockeries,  peat,  loam,  and  various  sands.  Messrs.  W.  Wood 
and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green,  made  a  large  display  of  all 
requisites  for  the  garden,  including  many  novelties. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  occupied  a  large 
space  in  the  gallery  with  a  display  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
that  reminded  one  of  spring  rather  than  the  dull  foggy  days  of 
November.  The  exhibit  included  large  groups  of  Lilium 
tigrinum,  L.  lancifolium  rubrum,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  auratum, 
and  L.  lancifolium  album,  while  patches  of  Azalea  mollis,  grand 
clumps  of  Spiraea  japonica,  Tree  Carnations,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Turnford  Hall,  Ericas  in 
variety,  Bouvardias,  and  other  plants,  all  tastefully  displayed 
with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  a  variety  of  other  foliage  plants. 

Messrs.  D.  Downe  and  Son,  Hammersmith,  had  a  capital 
stand  of  pots,  vases,  and  all  gardening  utensils,  the  Orchid  pots 
being  the  chief  feature,  while  the  display  of  manures  was  most 
extensive.  From  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  came  a  fine 
display  of  vegetables,  which  were  displayed  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  Potato  Sensation  was  excellent,  as  were  the  Onions  Allan’s 
Reliance,  Golden  Globe,  and  Golden  Rocca.  Champion  Leeks, 
Crimson  Perfection  Beet,  Telegraph  Carrot,  and  Giant  Red 
Celery  were  the  chief  features,  all  being  of  excellent  quality. 
Mr.  J.  George,  Putney,  had  a  most  effective  exhibit  of  his 
numerous  wares,  assisted  with  Ferns  and  Orchids  in  glasses. 

The  Permanent  Nitrate  Committee  staged  a  few  samples  of 
their  fertiliser,  as  also  had  the  Iclithemic  Guano  Company  from 
Ipswich.  A  few  bunches  of  decorative  Chrysanthemums  came 
from  Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Stevenage, 
and  an  exhibit  of  a  new  flower  vase  in  various  sizes,  and  these 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  any  height.  The  invention,  which 
is  quite  new,  has  a  good  deal  to  commend  itself  to  those  who 
have  much  exhibiting  to  do,  or  even  the  ordinary  floral  decora¬ 
tive  work. 

A  collection  of  Apples  in  baskets  came  from  Messrs.  Spooner 
and  Sons,  HounsloAv  Nurseries,  Middlesex.  Some  fine  samples 
of  Bijou,  Bismark,  Wealthy,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Warner’s 
King,  and  Annie  Elizabeth. 

Messrs.  George  Boyes  and  Co.,  Leicester,  as  specialists  in 
Carnations,  showed  a  grand  table  filled  with  most  vigorous  and 
floriferous  plants,  the  blooms  being  specially  fresh  and  beautiful. 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Coombe  Nurseries,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  staged  a  number  of  the  newer  and  best  varieties,  including 
Admiral  Avellan,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Astor,  the  American  Double,  Comte 
de  Brazza,  Marie  Louise,  La  France,  the  Luxonne,  Best  of  All, 
White  Czar,  and  the  pale-coloured  St.  Helena. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  had  a  massive  display 
of  blooms,  variedly  set-up  in  groups  and  mounds,  and  relieved 
by  Cocos,  Pteris,  and  Bracken  fronds.  The  handsome  incurved 
variety,  Frank  Payne,  was  well  shown,  and  the  incurving  Jap, 
Miss  Elsie  Fulton  (white),  Mermaid  (also  white),  Mrs.  W.  C.  F. 
Gillam  (ruddy  bronze),  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Bissett,  Lord 
Ludlow,  and  many  others.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  worked 
in  flowers,  the  variety  being  Source  d’Or,  which  lends  itself  well 
for  this  purpose. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons  staged  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  pots.  In  the  foreground  they  also  set  up  a  vase  of  a 
lovely  new  decorative  single  variety  bearing  the  name  Margaret. 
The  disc  is  deep  yellow,  and  has  a  white  halo  around  it,  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  heavy  fringe  of  wavy  petals  being  coloured 
rose-mauve.  On  all  points  the  flower  is  a  grand  acquisition.  The 
group  included  some  finely  flowered  pieces  of  Cattleya  labiata,  and 
a  number  of  good  foliage  plants.  Another  equally  good  seedling 
was  named  Golden  Gem,  and  presented  a  sweet  yellow  colour  in 
the  gaslight. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  from  Swanley,  had  a  wonderful 
array  of  their  handsome  Kent  Apples,  so  marvellously  coloured, 
and  of  goodly  dimensions.  The  better  varieties  were  those  of  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Wadhurst  Pippin, 
Hoary  Morning,  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  Beauty  of  Wilts,  The 
Queen,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  others.  In  all  there  were  134 
dishes  of  Apples,  together  with  a  number  of  fine  samples  of 
Pears. 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  Turnford 
Hall,  showed  the  new  Begonia,  named  Turnford  Hall,  together 
with  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  and  liliums. 

From  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  came  an  exhibit  of  Lantana  hybrida,  represented  by 
bushy  and  well-flowered  plants  that  had  been  grown  from  seeds 
sown  on  June  5,  1901.  The  new  Apple,  Charles  Ross,  was  staged 
from  Messrs.  W.  Horne  and  Sons,  the  raisers.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wake¬ 
field  showed  his  “  Floral-aid,”  for  table  decorations.  A  group  of 
seedling  Japs  came  from  Mr.  Henry  Love,  Sandown,  Isle  of 
Wight,  all  of  them  very  bright  and  attractive. 

Hobbies,  Limited  (Mr.  J.  Green)  were  forward  with  a  large 
assortment  of  cut  blooms,  well  set  up  on  tall  glasses.  Messrs.  H. 
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'Cannell  and  Sons  also  had  a  fine  lot  of  blooms  and  groups  of 
Cannas.  Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Sons  showed  plants  of  their 
'Chrysanthemum  Bronze  Soleil  d’Octobre. 

Twelve  blooms  of  a  new  seedling  Jap  named  Lady  Violet 
Beaumont  was  staged  by  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  Rookesbury  Park 
Gardens,  Fareham.  The  colour  is  rich  crimson,  with  bronze 
reverse. 

Medals. 

We  again  furnish  the  following  list  of  medals  awarded  to  non¬ 
competitive  exhibits  : — Gold  medals  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Cutbush  and  Sons,  R.  C.  Pulling,  W.  and  R.  Owen, 
T.  Rochforcl ;  and  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  Silver-gilt  medals  to 
Hobbies,  Limited;  Daniels  Bros.,  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 
Silver  Medals  to  Mr.  H.  Love,  J.  Peed  and  Son,  J.  Williams, 
Spooner  and  Sons,  and  J.  Boyes. 

Loughborough,  November  2nd. 

The  twenty-seventh  show  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  and  was  decidedly  successful.  In  the 
open  section  Mr.  J.  Smith  was  unapproachable  for  incurveds,  and 
Mr.  Jamieson  was  also  very  strong  in  the  section  devoted  to 
Japs,  he  taking  most  of  the  leading  prizes.  A  N.C.S.  silver  medal 
was  given  with  first  prize  for  eighteen  Japs,  Mr.  Marsh  winning 
this  for  the  second  year  successively.  Mr.  Prince  staged  the 
best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  a  group  for  effect,  while 
Mr.  Smith  annexed  the  award  for  a  miscellaneous  group,  he 
having  some  splendid  samples  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  the  most  interesting  was  a 
stand  of  two  dozen  entirely  new  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Weekes,  of  Thrumpton  Hall  Gardens, 
nearly  all  his  own  seeding,  and  not  yet  placed  in  commerce.  A 
display  of  Palms  was  lent  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Paget.  Other  non-com- 
pet  tive  exhibits  included  a  stand  of  flowers  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
G.bhins,  Begonias  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ratcliff,  Stanford  Hall,  Chrysan¬ 
themums  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Prince,  and  numerous  varieties  of  winter 
flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  J.  Smith. 

Cardiff  and  District,  November  5th  and  6th. 

The  instigators  of  the  show  held  annually  about  this  time  are 
general' v  highly  successful  in  securing  a  display  of  magnificent 
•Chrysanthemums  and  autumn  produce  from  the  Cardiff  and  South 
Wales  gardens.  Their  pains  have  not  been  without  results, 
encouraging  results,  as  evidenced  by  the  continued  and  increased 
patronage  of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  Park  Hall  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  a  week  ago,  was  again  the  centre  wherein  the 
flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  staged,  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff 
perform  ng  the  opening  function.  On  a  close  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  open  cut  bloom  classes  were  not  so  strong  as 
usual,  but  the  amateur  growers  were  forward  in  greater  number, 
to  equalise  matters.  Mr.  Basham  sent  the  splendid  exhibit  of 
fruit  of  which  we  furnish  fuller  notes  in  our  story  of  the  Newport 
Show:  and  Lord  Llangattock’s  able  gardener,  to  wit,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coomber.  showed  what  a  private  garden  in  this  rich  region  is 
capable  cf  producing  when  skill,  energy,  and  knowledge  are 
brought  in  practical  action.  The  famous  Altrincham  firm  of 
William  Cl ib  an  and  Son  staged  a  huge  table  of  fruit  and  a  select 
repremnta*  on  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  largely  composed  of  new 
varieties  of  s'n  des.  Other  exhibitors  of  non-competitive  dis¬ 
plays  included  Messrs.  Cross  Bros.,  A.  E.  Price,  W.  Treseder,  of 
Dah'ia  renown;  and  Jarman  and  Co.,  from  Chard,  in  Somerset. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  W.  G.  Adams  (Southsea),  Thomas 
Coomber  (The  Hendre,  Monmouth),  and  E.  H.  Battram  (Park- 
newydd).  Mr.  Arthur  Angle’s  band  played  a  spirited  select'on  of 
music  during  the  rfternoon.  After  the  opening  ceremony  had 
been  accomp'i  bed  the  annual  luncheon  took  place  in  the  Park 
Hotel,  when,  amongst  others  noted  were  the  Mayor,  supported 
by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Curtis,  J.  Grimes,  F.  G.  Treseder,  A.  T. 
Stephens,  J.  M.  Gerhold,  J.  Julian  “Battram,”  Malpas,  Harry 
Gillett,  the  active  secretary,  and  others.  During  the  luncheon 
Mr.  Gillett  (pro  fucing  a  couple  of  telegrams)  announced  that  Mr. 
W.  G.  Drake  f  aLhays,  Cardiff,  a  member  and  exhibitor,  had  that 
day  captured  the  prize  for  the  Cardiff  Society  (affiliated)  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium  in  Tmndon  for  a  stand  of  twenty-four  Japs  and 
twenty  four  incurveVs  :  also  a  second  prize  for  forty-eight  distinct 
Japanese  blooms.  Mr  Drake  was  further  successful  in  getting 
the  second  p  ize  at  PlvnoAith  for  a  stand  of  forty-eight  Jans, 
as  our  report  cf  that  West  of  England  show  denotes.  The 
nflalrited  prize  is  open  to  all  societies  in  the  kingdom  affiliated 
to  the  N.C.S.  It  cv'ries  .CIO  in  cash  for  the  winner  or  winners, 
and  a  Challenge  Shield-  to  be. held  by  the  president  of  the  society 
for  the  time  being.  The  Cardiff  representative  thus  honoured 
both  himself  and  his  society.  A  few  years,  ago  he  had  only  one 
small  greenhouse,  now  he  is  able  to  take  large  and  important 
prizes  at  London.  Plymouth,  and  Cardiff.,  on  the  same  day  at 
three  different  exhibitions.  He  won  for  the  twenty-four  distinct 
blooms  at  Cardiff,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Howe,  of 
Llandaff.  Messrs.  J.  Howe  and  W.  H.  Pitt  (Abergavenny),  were 
placed  in  this  order  for  the  dozen  Japs,  each  with  strong 


sets;  while  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms  Mr.  Drake  beat  Mrs. 
Picton  Turbervill ;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pitt.  For  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect,  Air.  Treseder  was  trium¬ 
phant  ;  Mrs.  Insole  coming  second,  and  lastly  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis. 
Mr.  Treseder  also  led  in  classes  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  13.  The 
decorative  classes  allowed  him  scope  for  his  artistic  powers,  and 
he  proved  himself  not  awanting.  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  Avere 
also  entered  in  this  exhibition.  In  division  II.,  open  to  amateurs 
and  gentlemen’s  gardeners,  wre  found  the  leading  awards  had  been 
accorded  to  Dr.  Wallace,  Air.  Thomas  Penyman,  Air.  G.  Nurse, 
Mr.  Drake,  J.  Howell,  W.  H.  Owens,  and  Mr.  W.  Hathedale.  In 
class  26,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  Japanese,  not  less,than  eighteen 
varieties,  Air.  A.  T.  Stephens,  Penarth,  obtained  premier  award, 
and  N.C.S.  silver  medal ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Picton  Turbervill.  Twelve 
blooms,  Japanese,  not  less  than  six  varieties: — 1st,  Mr.  Frank 
Hill,  Cardiff;  2nd,  Air.  A.  T.  Stephens;  3rd,  Dr.  Lynn  Thomas, 
C.B.  Twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  incurved: — 1st, 
Air.  E.  Parsons;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hanbury  (Pontypool) ;  3rd,  Sir 
H.  Al.  Jackson,  Bart.  Mr.  A.  T.  Stephens  won  for  six  white 
Japs  :  for  twelve  Japs,  Mr.  Hill ;  and  other  winners  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  classes  were  Drs.  Wallace  and  Lyne  Thomas,  Messrs.  T.  Evans 
(Cowbridge),  W.  Glen,  T.  Alorel,  J.  Howell,  T.  G.  Cartwright,  G. 
Rutherford,  L.  Gottwaltz,  and  T.  Al.  Franklin.  Fruit  was  well 
represented,  the  leading  honours,  in  class  63  (open),  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  dessert  fruit,  going  to  Mr.  Aloffatt ;  second,  Air.  Pitt; 
and  third,  Airs.  Turbervill’s  gardener. 

Class  57  is  scheduled  as  the  “  New  Century  Class,”  and  is 
devoted  to  fruit,  the  prizes  being  given  by  Mr.  John  Julian  and 
another.  Mr.  Mullins,  from  Preswylfa,  led  off,  and  was  followed 
for  second  by  General  Lee.  Grapes  were  creditable,  Air.  Frank¬ 
lin  doing  well.  General  Lee  and  Mr.  A.  Redwood  won  in  classes 
61  and  62  respectively,  for  collections  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables. 
We  note  that  they  are  scheduled  as  “  varieties,”  which  might  land 
the  society  in  difficulty  if  dispute  were  made  by  exhibitors. 

The  following  special  awards  were  made: — 

Certificates  of  merit — Dahlias:  Air.  AV.  Treseder.  Collection 
of  Chrysanthemums:  Air.  Tom  Clarke.  Collection  of  honey:  Air. 
Dent. 

.  Gold  medal  to  Mr.  John  Basham  for  collection  of  fruit;  silver 
medal  to  Alessrs.  W.  Clibran  and  Son;  bronze  medal  to  Air.  AV. 
Treseder  for  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  &c.  ;  award  of  merit  to 
Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.  for  fruit. 

Southampton,  November  5th  and  6th. 

The  Royal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society  well  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  of  holding  on  the  above  dates  one  of 
their  representative  autumn  shows,  as  usual,  in  the  Skating 
Rink.  Cut  blooms  were,  perhaps,  the  leading  feature.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  twelve  varieties  Japanese,  three 
blooms  of  each,  staged  in  vases,  with  Chrysanthemum  foliage. 
With  handsome  examples  of  Airs.  H.  Weeks,  Australie,  W.  R. 
Church,  Nellie  Pockett,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
Airs.  Barkley,  Airs.  Mease,  T.  Carrington,  Alme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  J. 
Barks,  and  a  seedling.  Air.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Louisa  Lady 
Ashburton,  lVlelchet  Court,  Romsey,  secured,  quite  easily,  the 
leading  award.  Air.  N.  H.  Alose,  Belmont  Nurseries,  Sholing, 
second,  with  a  fine  exhibit.  The  twenty-four  Japanese  was  a 
strong  class.  Air.  Davies,  gardener  to  Airs.  Ogilvie,  Hambledon, 
won  with  a  bright,  heavy  set  of  blooms.  Air.  Hall  followed,  also 
staging  well.  Eighteen  varieties  Japanese  were  Avell  shown  by 
Air.  B.  Hollis,  gardener  to  Major  Chichester,  Embley  Park, 
Romsey.  Lord  Ludlow,  Graphic,  Mutual  Friend,  and  E.  Aloly- 
neux  were  quite  of  the  best  order  of  merit.  Air.  Alose  second. 
In  the  class  set  apart  for  Japanese  incurved  there  was  a  spirited 
competition.  Air.  Hall  winning  for  twelve  with  thoroughly  good 
exampless  of  Miss  A.  Byron,  T.  Carrington,  and  Airs.  Weeks.  Air. 
T\  Brown,  jun..  New  Alma  Road,  Southampton,  a  close  second. 
For  two  Japanese  varieties  any  other  colour  than  white,  Air.  C. 
Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  D’Esterre,  Esq.,  Glenfield,  Southampton, 
with  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Oceana  and  Airs.  Coombes 
secured  the  leading  award.  Little  inferior  were  the  blooms  of 
Australie  and  Phoebus  with  which  Mr.  Brown  annexed  the  second 
prize.  Alutual  Friend  and  Mrs.  A4Teeks  won  for  Air.  Hosey  the 
first  place  for  any  white  flowered  Japanese. 

Incurved  varieties  were  a  feature.  For  twelve  distinct,  Mr. 
AVoodfine,  gardener  to  Colonel  Boyd,  Crofton  House,  Titchfield, 
’•  as  an  easy  premier  prizetaker  with  typical  examples  of  popular 
kinds.  Air.  AA"ebb,  gardener  to  His  Alajesty  the  King,  Osborne 
House,  a  close  second.  Air.  E.  Brown  quite  swept  the  boards  in 
the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  with  very  fine  blooms  of  leading 
varieties;  especially  fine  were  his  blooms  of  Airs.  J.  Bryant,  Miss 
Maud  Douglas,  AAC  H.  AVhitehouse,  AV.  R.  Church,  and  Airs. 
Thorneycroft.  The  premier  Japanese  bloom  was  a  massive 
example  of  Airs.  AAMeks  belonging  to  Air.  Hall,  a  similar  prize 
falling  to  Mr.  M.  Hodgson  for  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  incurved 
division.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  finely  repre¬ 
sented.  Mr.  Hosey  Avon  easily  the  best  position  with  grand 
examples  of  such  popular  varieties  as  Al.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  Phoebus.  Air.  B.  Henley.  Masonic  Hall, 
Woolston,  second.  Four  plants  were  best  shown  by  Air.  Hosey — 
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grand  examples  of  cultural  skill — as  also  were  his  “  bush  ”  plants, 
with  which  he  secured  the  premier  award.  Mr.  E.  Wills,  Win¬ 
chester  Road,  Southampton,  had  the  best  arranged  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  were  finely 
shown. 

West  of  England  (Plymouth),  November  5th  and  6th. 

Held  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  this  year’s  West  of  England 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  was  entirely  successful ;  the  classes 
were  well  filled,  and  splendid  blooms  were  staged.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Godfrey,  from  Exmouth,  staged  cut  blooms  and  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums;  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  had  a  wonderful  display  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  being  both  representative  and  very 
fine.  Messrs.  Rowlands  and  Sons,  Beaumont  Road,  had  late 
Strawberries  amongst  other  things;  while  elsewhere  in  the  hall 
were  exhibits  from  Mr.  A.  Edwards,  of  Nottingham ;  Mr.  T. 
Seward,  Plympton  (salads) ;  and  from  the  Devonshire  Bee-keepers’ 
Association  (representative,  Mr.  Foster)  came  honey  and  other 
products.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  staged  fully  a  ton  of  Potatoes 
in  different  varieties.  Six  hundred  entries  were  staged,  which 
makes  an  increase  of  150  over  that  of  last  year.  In  the  open 
classes  for  cut  blooms,  that  for  forty-eight  Japs  in  two  dozen  varie¬ 
ties  was  of  most  importance,  and  here  the  renowned  Aquarium 
champion,  Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis,  a  very  young  man  he  is,  too,  secured 
the  first  prize  with  a  set  of  large  and  most  handsome  blooms  in 
the  varieties  which  he  manages  so  well,  and  which  we  have  again 
and  again  named.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of 
Cardiff,  another  prominent  exhibitor  at  large  shows.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hill,  from  Crediton,  secured  prize  four.  All  were  good  sets.  The 
order  for  twenty-four  Japs,  eighteen  varieties,  was :  first,  Mr. 
Yallis;  second,  Mr.  F.  Bradshaw,  Lipton  Park;  and  third,  Mrs. 
Hamond  Spencer,  Teignmouth.  The  prizes  for  twenty-four  Japs, 
eighteen  varieties,  in  the  division  confined  to  residents  within 
a  fifteen  mile  radius,  were  awarded  to  the  gardener  of 
Admiral  Buller  first,  General  Pole-Carew  second,  and 
J.  F.  Winnicott  third.  T.  Martyn,  Esq.,  won  for  a  dozen 
distinct  blooms  in  this  division ;  Admiral  Buller,  second ;  and 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Scott,  third.  In  the  amateurs’  open  cut 
bloom  classes  the  chief  prizes  fell  to  Mr.  E.  J.  S.  Price,  of  Taun¬ 
ton;  Mr.  J.  E.  Booles,  Stoke;  and  Mr.  G.  Spencer,  of  Oreston. 
Groups  of  plants  were  invited  in  three  separate  sections.  Sir 
James  Jenkins  and  Messrs.  Webber  and  Sons  both  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  six  trained  specimen  class ;  while  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  along  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  open  to  Devon  and  Cornwall  only,  Messrs.  Webber  and 
Sons  were  first ;  Admiral  Parker,  of  Cornwoocl,  second  ;  third,  Mrs. 
Upton  C.  Dormer,  of  Stoke.  Orchids  were  excellently  shown 
from  the  gardens  of  F.  H.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Plymouth,  and  Lord 
Auckland,  Kitley.  Fruit  was  also  splendidly  represented  from 
the  chief  gardens  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A  few  vegetables  were 
on  view,  and  these  were  highly  creditable.  Amongst  the  chief 
prizewinners  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  confined  to  resi¬ 
dents  around  Plymouth  were  Messrs.  Webber,  Sir  J.  Jenkins,  and 
S.  T.  Tall,  Esq.  The  judges  were:  Cut  blooms,  Messrs.  F.  C. 
Smale  (Torquay)  and  W.  Dolling  (Newton  Abbot);  fruit  and 
vegetables,  Messrs.  J.  G.  Garland  (Broadclyst)  and  J.  Dawe  (Ivy- 
bridge)  ;  plants,  Messrs.  F.  W.  Cavill  (Flete)  and  T.  H.  Slade 
(Poltimore  Park).  Messrs.  F.  C.  Smale,  J.  G.  Garland,  and  F.  W. 
Cavill  judged  the  miscellaneous  groups,  and  Messrs.  W.  Dolling, 
J.  Dawe,  and  T.  H.  Slade  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Ealing  Horticultural,  November  6th. 

This  exhibition  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  on  a 
cold  and  foggy  day,  unfavourable  to  a  large  attendance  of  the 
public.  The  exhibits,  probably  owing  to  the  incidence  of  the 
season,  were  fewer  than  usual,  but  what  was  staged  was  generally 
very  good.  The  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  George  Cannon,  the 
secretary,  were  excellent. 

There  were  three  classes  for  groups  of  plants,  and  in  that  for 
the  largest  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal  (C.  Edwards,  gardener)  was  placed 
first,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Oakshott  (C.  Long,  gardener)  second. 
Both  had  good  blooms,  but  owing  to  the  formal  arrangement 
favoured  at  Ealing  the  plants  lost  much  of  their  effectiveness.  In 
the  class  for  a  small  group  Mr.  G.  C.  Chambers  (W.  Beasley, 
gardener)  was  first,  and  Mr.  J.  Bishop,  Acton  (C.  Lovesy,  gar¬ 
dener),  second.  All  were  very  bright  and  effective,  but  sadly 
formal.  In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  Mr. 
A.  G.  Dixon  (T.  R.  Hogg,  gardener)  was  first,  with  an  attractive 
arrangement,  in  which  a  few  Orchids  played  a  leading  part,  and 
Mr.  J.  Bishop  was  second.  There  were  also  classes  for  plants, 
but  they  are  not  now  so  well  shown  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

Some  very  good  blooms  are  produced  at  Ealing.  The  twelve 
varieties  of  Japs  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal  did  his  gardener  great 
credit.  Such  varieties  as  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs.  Mease,  R.  H. 
Pearson,  Phoebus,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  selected, 
as  at  the  Aquarium  as  the  premier  Japanese  in  the  show,  were 
seen  in  good  form.  Mr  .E.  P.  Oakshott  came  in  a  good  second. 
The  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety  were  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  from  Mr. 


H.  W.  Peal.  Mr.  E.  Hyde  came  second  with  some  blooms  of 
Miss  Alice  Byron. 

Some  excellent  incurved  varieties  were  also  shown.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  distinct  Mr.  Peal’s  able  gardener  came  in  first 
with  Lady  Isabel  (selected  as  the  premier  incurved),  Countess  of 
Warwick,  Madame  Ferlat,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Glory  of 
Hanwell,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Madame  Darrier,  &c.  Mr.  E.  P.  Oak¬ 
shott  was  second,  having  some  of  the  foregoing  in  capital 
character.  Mr.  Peal  was  also  first  with  three  blooms,  and  Mr. 
G.  C.  Chambers  with  six. 

There  was  a  class  for  twelve  Anemone  flowered,  in  which  Mr. 
Peal  was  placed  first.  He  had  in  good  character  such  varieties  as 
Owen’s  Perfection,  Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn,  Robin'  Adair,  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  John  Bunyan,  &c.  Mr.  Oakshott  came  second.  His 
leading  blooms  were  Gluck,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Georges  Sand. 

With  twelve  bunches  of  pompons  Mr.  Peal  was  first  and  Mr. 

G.  C.  Chambers  with  six  bunches.  Some  very  pretty  symmetri¬ 
cal  blooms  of  standard  varieties  were  staged. 

In  the  way  of  floral  decorations,  in  which  ladies  were  the  com¬ 
petitors,  pretty  bouquets,  stands,  &c.,  were  staged,  there  were 
some  of  real  artistic  merit.  Cottagers  exhibited  plants  also, 
some  of  them  very  creditable  specimens,  and  they  had  cut  blooms 
also. 

There  were  a  few  classes  for  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears. 
Only  one  stand  of  three  bunches  of  the  former  were  staged,  Mr. 

H.  W.  Peal  having  very  good  White  Muscats.  The  best  three 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples  came  from  Mrs.  Boyall  (W.  Chaffers,  gar¬ 
dener),  who  had  excellent  fruit  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  King  of  Pippins.  Mrs.  Willey  came  second,  having 
the  two  former  and  the  Mother  Apple  in  the  place  of  the  latter. 
Mrs.  Boyall  came  first  with  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  having 
fine  fruit  of  Mareclial  de  la  Cour,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurre 
Diel.  Mrs.  Willey  came  second  with  only  just  inferior  fruit  of 
Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre  Superfin. 

There  were  a  few  classes  for  vegetables,  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal 
winning  the  first  prizes  in  all.  Very  good  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables  were  shown  by  cottagers  in  several  classes. 

Mr.  George  Reynolds,  Gunnersbury  Park,  and  Mr.  J.  Hud¬ 
son,  Gunnersbury  House,  contributed  collections  of  plants. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  was  finely  shown  by  both.  The 
latter  had  some  excellent  fruit  of  Newton  Wonder  Apple.  Mr. 
George  Cannon,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  had  an  excellent  collection 
of  Middlesex  grown  Apples  and  Pears.  Among  the  latter  was 
King  Edward,  a  fine  baking  variety.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  court 
florist,  Ealing,  contributed,  not  for  competition  various 
superbly  executed  designs  in  flowers,  all  excellent  object  lessons 
for  the  Ealing  ladies. 

Evesham,  November  6th. 

The  anuual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  ffuit,  and  vege¬ 
tables  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  was  a 
most  successful  one.  Groups,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
were  of  great  merit,  and  were  much  admired  by  the  visitors.  A 
Challenge  Cup  is  offered  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  and  this  was  deservedly  won  by  Mr.  Witts, 
the  hard-working  and  unostentatious  secretary.  Mr.  Cox  was  a 
very  close  second,  and  Miss  Birlingliam  was  a  very  good  third. 
It  is  seldom  that  three  groups  of  plants  are  so  nearly  equal  in 
merit.  The  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Droitwich  (gardener,  Mr. 
Crookes),  was  easily  first  with  twenty-four  Japanese  cut  blooms 
in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  A.  J.  Swinburne,  Esq.,  was 
second,  and  Lady  Northwick  (gardener,  Mr.  Hillier),  third. 

Mr.  Charles  Myatt  (a  son  of  the  famous  raiser  of  Potatoes, 
Strawberries,  and  Rhubarb)  was  first  with  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples,  staging  fruit  highly  coloured  and  of  great  merit.*  Lady 
Hindlip  was  a  good  second  with  larger  fruit,  but  not  so  good  in 
quality.  Lady  Northwick  was  first  with  six  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples,  and  Lady  Hindlip  second.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
show  is  the  wreaths  of  Onions.  These  are  always  of  excellent 
quality,  and  this  year  the  best  wreath  was  especially  fine.  This 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hillier,  gardener  to  Lady  Northwick.  The 
vegetables  generally  were  good,  especially  those  which  are 
required  to  be  exhibited  in  round  hampers.  By  an  accident  on 
the  part  of  the  judges  the  best  Carrots  in  the  exhibition  were 
placed  second.  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  as  unsatisfactory  to 
the  judges  as  they  are  to  the  exhibitors. — J.  U. 

Newport  (Mon.)  Chrysanthemum,  November  7th. 

The  above  society  held  their  thirteenth  annual  show  in  the 
Gymnasium,  Newport,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  chief  interest  was 
in  the  class  for  twenty-four  cut  Japanese  blooms,  for  which  a 
Challenge  Vase  was  offered  by  Dr.  Rutherford  Harris.  The  first 
award  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Graham,  gardener  to  A.’T. 
Stephens,  Esq.,  who  staged  fine  samples  of  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (2),  Mr. 
L.  Remy  (2),  Lord  Salisbury  (2),  Calvat’s  *99  (2),  Graphic  (2), 
Phoebus,  Mrs.  Barkley  (3),  Nellie  Pockett  (3),  Matthew  Smith  (2), 
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Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs,  Mease,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and  W.  R. 
Church  (2).  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  of  Cardiff,  last  year’s  winner,  was 
very  close  indeed,  being  scarcely  a  point  behind  with  Madame 
Carnot  (2),  E.  Molyneux,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  (3),  one  of  which  was 
awarded  the  N.C.S.  certificate  for  best  bloom  in  the  show;  Mr. 
T,  Carrington  (2),  Mr.  L.  Remy  (3),  Graphic  (2),  Australie,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Calvat’s  ’99  (2),  Mrs.  Barkley,  Chenon  de  Leche  (2), 
G.  J.  Warren,  Mons.  Hoste  (very  fine),  and  W.R.  Church  (2),  both 
good  colour.  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Williams,  was  placed 
third.  For  twelve  Japs  Mr.  Graham  scored.  Amongst  the  best 
were  N.  Pockett,  Mr.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and 
Mrs.  Coombes.  Mr.  E.  Parsons  was  second.  In  the  class  for  six 
incurveds  Mr,  Drake  was  easily  first  with  fine  examples  of  Ialene, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  J.  Howe,  H.  J.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Egan.  Mr.  E.  Allen,  gardener  to  G.  J.  Jones,  Esq., 
was  runner-up.  In  class  B  Mr.  Graham  again  secured  first  place 
for  twelve  Japs;  Mr.  E.  Parsons  once  more  second.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lewis,  gardener  to  Dr.  G.  Thomas,  was  placed  first  for  a  good 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  ornamental  foliage  plants ;  H.  J. 
Davies,  Esq.,  was  second.  A  Silver  Cup,  presented  by  Dr. 
Rutherford  Harris,  produced  keen  competition,  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  occupying  30  square  feet,  no  less  than  six  com¬ 
petitors  competing.  Mr.  D.  Powell,  gardener  to  Col.  Wallis, 
secured  the  Cup ;  Mr.  J.  George,  gardener  to  H  .Freeman,  Esq., 
being  placed  second.  Mr.  G.  Sharratt,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  was  first  for  a  good  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  The 
amateurs’  and  cottagers’  classes  for  cut  blooms  produced  keen 
rivalry  and  plenty  of  entries.  Primulas  were  well  represented, 
and  the  competition  in  fruit  classes  was  very,  good.  Mr.  R. 
Giddings,  gardener  to  S.  Dean,  Esq.,  exhibited  some  splendid 
trained  and  bush  plants  of  Chrysanthemums.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  show  was  the  fine  exhibit  of  fruit,  not  for  competition,  put 
up  by  Mr.  John  Basham,  Basaleg  Nurseries.  Amongst  the  many 
fine  dishes  the  most  striking  were  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch,  The 
Queen,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Tower  of  Glammis  (very  good), 
Crimson  Queening,  Allington  Pippin  (grand),  Adam’s  Pearmain 
(exceptionally  good),  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Jubilee,  Newton  Won¬ 
der,  Sandringham,  and  Lord  Derby.  The  same  collection  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  at  Cardiff  earlier  in  the  week.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  was  a  very  excellent  show,  and  the  committee  deserve 
congratulations. 

Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum,  Nov.  7th  and  8th. 

Under  the  able  and  attentive  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyce,  the  Higligate  Chrysanthemum  growers  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  an  exceedingly  creditable  and  remarkably 
attractive  exhibition  in  the  Northfield  Hall,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  last  week.  All  sections  were  well  supported,  and  fine 
blooms  were  staged  in  all  classes.  A  number  of  Silver  Cups  are 
annually  offered,  one  being  given  by  the  president,  C.  F. 
Cory-Wright,  Esq.,  J.P.,  &c.,  jointly  with  E.  H.  Smithett,  Esq., 
as  first  in  the  principal  vase  class ;  another  by  the  tradesmen  of 
Highgate  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms;  and  two  others  are 
offered  in  separate  classes.  A  number  of  medals  are  awarded, 
together  with  good  many  prizes  and  certificates  accorded  to  new 
varieties.  The  school  children  of  the  neighbourhood  are  allowed 
to  visit  the  show  on  the  second  day.  Music  was  rendered  during 
the  afternoons  and  evenings. 

Plants. — Class  1,  for  a  group  of  plants  covering  60  sq  ft  of 
space.  The  first  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener 
to  T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Highgate.  The  group 
consisted  of  Japanese  varieties,  with  a  few  pompons  and  reflexed 
sorts  interspersed.  The  second  honours  were  accorded  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Chitty,  gardener  to  S.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Cholmeley  Lodge, 
Highgate,  wiio  ran  Mr.  Turk  rather  closely.  Both  groups  were 
bright,  and  had  highly  creditable  plants.  The  prize  for  four 
trained  plants,  large  flowering  distinct  varieties,  was  given  to 
Mr.  H.  Tilbury,  of  Monkfirth,  Old  Southgate,  who  was  the  sole 
exhibitor.  For  one  trained  specimen  two  entered,  Mr.  H.  Stone- 
bridge,  Bisliopswood,  Highgate,  leading  with  a  couple  of  hand¬ 
some  plants,  one  of  which  spanned  about  12ft  or  more  in 
circumference'.  Mr.  H.  Tilbury,  of  Highgate,  followed  as  a 
creditable  second. 

Table  Decorations. — The  competition  in  class  4  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  keen,  the  decision  being  given  with  only  half  a  point  in 
favour  of  the  first  man.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  a  high  order,  and  very  creditable  indeed  to  the 
growers.  Mr.  Stonebridge  was  the  forefront  with  vases  of 
M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Hairy  Wonder,  Pride  of  Madford,  Kathleen 
Rogers,  Gustave  Henry,  and  Therese  Rey,  Lionel  Humphreys, 
and  Phoebus.  The  second  prize  was  annexed  by  Mr.  Turk,  who 
won  the  Cup  last  year.  His  blooms  were  certainly  of  grand 
quality  and  well  staged. 

Class  5  was  splendid,  and  brought  eight  entries,  the  first 
prize  lot  coming  from  Mr.  Tilbury  ;  second  Mr.  Frost,  Okeleigh 
Park ;  and  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Finchley,  third. 


For  a  couple  of  vases  Mr.  Turk  led,  followed  by  Mr.  Adams,, 
and  third  Mr.  Chitty,  gardener  to  S.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Highgate,  all 
of  them  very  fine.  The  first  prize  two  were  especially  handsome 
and  well  arranged.  Mr.  Turk,  the  renowned  pompon  grower 
of  the  Highgate  district,  won  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of  these- 
varieties,  he  showing  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  these  we  have 
seen  during  the  season.  Mr.  Chitty  was  a  fair  second;  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bealby  (amateur),  Finchley,  third.  In  class  8,  for  a  dozen  sprays, 
there  were  ten  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Sandford, 
gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Esq.;  Mr.  Turk  second;  and 
third,  Mr.  G.  Frost.  Ail  of  these  vases  were  bright  and  very 
beautiful  indeed.  In  class  10,  for  dinner-table  decorations,  three 
entrants  came  forward,  with  three  epergnes  each,  and  here  again 
Mr.  Turk  led  off.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Shrimpton,  who  was 
followed  for  third  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane.  The  first  prize  arrange¬ 
ment  was  exceedingly  light  and  graceful,  at  the  same  time  rich 
in  colour,  although  the  Croton  foliage  lying  sparsely  on  the 
table  was  no  great  improvement.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  led  for  an 
epergne  set  off  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms,  second  Mr.  Halsey 
(amateur),  and  third  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  from  Finchley.  There  were 
five  entries  in  this  latter  class. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  competition  in  the  Japanese  cut  bloom  classes  produced 
large  and  really  handsome  flowers.  For  two  dozen  blooms 
in  eighteen  varieties  the  premier  award  was  captured  by 
Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Grass  Park  House,  who  staged  fine  samples 
of  Lily  Mountford,  Henry  Weeks,  Mutual  Friend,  M.  Fatzer, 
Calvat’s  ’  ’99,  Lady  Hanham,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  Mrs. 
Barkley.  Mr.  A.  Jones,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  rather  a  close 
second,  though  a  few  of  his  blooms  lacked  the  size  and  density 
of  colour  seen  in  Mr.  Kirkwood’s  collection.  Mr.  T.  Carrington 
was  well  shown,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Mease.  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
and  Thomas  Wilkins.  The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Sandford.  For  a  dozen  distinct  Japs  Mr.  Kirkwood  again  won 
leading  honours  with  an  even  set ;  Mr.  J.  Sandford  second  ;  and 
Mr.  H.  Tilbury  next.  Class  21  produced  seven  sets  of  half  a 
dozen  distinct  Japanese  blooms.  Mr.  Frost  was  in  the  van,  and 
had  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  E.  Molyneux, 
Surpasse  Amiral,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Mme.  Carnot,  and 
M.  Gruyer.  Mr.  A.  Jones  was  second,  and  third  Mr.  J.  Sandford- 

Three  collections  were  entered  in  class  33,  in  which  a  Silver 
Cup  was  offered  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  to  consist  of  a  dozen  each  of  Japs  and  incurved.  Mr. 
Turk  gained  the  Cup  with  a  fair  set;  Mr.  J.  Adams,  as  second, 
obtained  a  Silver-gilt  Medal ;  and  third,  Mr.  J.  Kine,  from 
Blenheim,  Highgate.  Mr.  Turk  led  for  twelve  varieties  of 
pompons  in  class  27,  and  also  in  class  30  for  a  similar  entry.  In 
the  latter  class  Mr.  J.  Adams  came  second,  and  Mr.  Chitty 
second  in  class  27.  Some  fine  incurved  blooms  were  staged,  the 
principal  prizewinners  being  Messrs.  Kirkwood,  Tilbury,  Sand¬ 
ford,  and  A.  Jones. 

Some  creditable  collections  of  vegetables  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Tomlin,  H.  Bass,  W.  Wood,  and  W.  Bignell,  who  each 
obtained  awards. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  sent  some  of  their  delightful  single 
and  pompon  varieties  from  Swanley.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons 
and  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  sent 
plants  for  the  decoration  of  the  hall. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  November  7th  and  8th. 

The  sixth  annual  show  of  this  enterprising  society  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  and  proved  to  be  the  largest  yet  held  there. 
The  arrangements  were  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  Messrs.  G. 
and  J.  G.  Randall,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  Boyden,  Mr.  John  Butcher, 
and  other  committeemen.  The  society  has  an  influential  comple¬ 
ment  of  vice-presidents,  and  including  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  by  A.  D.  Flow'er,  Esq.  The  main  feature 
of  the  show  was  the  cut  flower  section,  including  those  staged  in 
vases  as  well  as  those  on  the  orthodox  boards.  Groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  ball-room, 
enhanced  the  effect ;  whilst  two  other  large  rooms  were  occupied 
by  collections  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  cut  blooms  in  vases, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  competition  in  the  cut  bloom  classes 
was  very  keen,  and  several  grand  blooms  were  staged.  The  prize 
for  the  best  bloom  in  the  local  classes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
Tullet,  gardener  to  J.  R.  West,  Esq.,  Alscot  Park,  Stratford, 
with  Australian  Gold.  Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  winners 
in  a  few  of  the  principal  classes  : — 

In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  cut  blooms,  Japanese,  dis¬ 
tinct — first  prize  £5 — Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener  to  P.  A. 
Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.,  first,  with  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Charles  Davis,  and  Vivian 
Morel,  all  very  fine;  also,  Madame  Rivoire,  Ethel  Addison,  H. 
Weeks,  International,  Mrs.  Barks,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Madame  Remy,  Lionel  Humphrey,  Madame  Henri, 
Soleil  d’Octobre,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Payne,  M.  Remy,  Australie, 
Mrs.  Constance,  Mrs.  H.  Coombes,  and  Charles  Knowles.  The- 
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second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swingbourne, 
Courdean  Hall,  Winckcombe,  with  a  very  close  lot,  his  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Florence  Molyneux,  J.  R.  Upton,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  and 
Mrs.  Barkley  were  amongst  the  best ;  the  third  prize  going  1  o 
Mr.  T.  Pritchard,  gardener  to  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umbei'slade 
Hall.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  H.  Liney.  There  were 
six  exhibits  in  the  class.  The  class  for  twelve  cut  bloom  ;. 
Japanese,  distinct  varieties,  brought  out  nine  exhibits,  and  Mr. 
T.  Pritchard  proved  the  victor  with  a  grand  set;  second,  Mr.  H. 
Liney,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  Wellesborne  House;  and 
third,  Dr.  T.  W.  Norbury,  Stratford-on-Avon.  For  six  blooms 
any  one  variety,  Mr.  T.  Pritchard  was  again  to  the  front  with  an 
excellent  stand  of  Mrs.  Mease ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Martin,  with 
Madame  Carnot  ;  and  third,  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  gardener  to  D.  S. 
Gregg,  Esq.,  Temple  Grafton  Court,  Alcester.  An  attractive 
■class  was  that  of  the  one  vase  of  cut  blooms,  on  long  stems,  six 
distinct  varieties.  There  were  seven  entries.  The  first  prize 
was  adjudged  Dr.  T.  W.  Norbury;  second,  Mr.  W.  Hillier, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Northwick,  Park,  Blockley ; 
and  the  third  to  Mr.  W.  Cannaby,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Gibbons, 
Esq.,  Ettington,  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  the  class  for  one  vase 
or  epergne  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  foliage  for  table 
decoration,  Miss  Perkins,  Stratford-on-Avon,  was  placed  first 
with  a  tastefully  arranged  assortment  of  chiefly  pompons  and 
richly  coloured,  small  fohaged  accompaniments;  the  second  going 
to  Mrs.  Norbury,  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  A.  D.  Flower.  For 
twelve  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Martin 
was  to  the  fore  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Hillier  ;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Lusty, 
gardener  to  Colonel  Rogers,  Cheltenham. 

Local  Classes. — These  were  also  well  represented,  and  for  a 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  or  without  foliage  plants,  not  to 
exceed  6ft  by  5ft,  Mr.  H.  Hygate,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G. 
Arbuthnot,  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  annexed  the  first  prize 
with  a  very  good  arrangement  of  excellent  plants,  the  second 
prize  falling  to  Mr.  H.  Ward,  gardener  to  Miss  Hartley.  In  a 
corresponding  class,  not  to  exceed  5ft  by  4ft,  Mr.  W.  F.  Mills, 
gardener  to  A.  D.  Flower,  Esq.,  obtained  the  first  prize,  and  Mr. 
H.  Hygate  was  in  close  running.  Specimen  Chrysanthemums,  in 
pots,  were  fairly  well  shown,  and  dwarf  ness  was  a  feature  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  judges.  A  feature  were  the  boxes  of  six  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  arranged  with  foliage  for  effect,  the  winners 
being  respectively  Dr.  Norbury  and  Messrs.  H.  Hygate  and  W.  F. 
Mills.  For  twelve  blooms  of  six  yellow  and  six  white,  first 
honours  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Tullett,  gardener  to  J.  R.  West,  Esq., 
Alscot  Park,  with  Australian  Gold,  Edith  Tabor,  Simplicity,  Mr. 
H.  Weeks,  and  Mr.  P.  Rivoire ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Liney ;  and  third, 
Dr.  Norbury.  For  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  H. 
Tullett  Avas  to  the  fore  ;  second,  Dr.  Norbury  ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Cannaby.  For  six  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.H.  Tullett  led 
off  with  a  capital  lot  comprising  the  premier  blooms  already 
mentioned,  M.  Chenon  de  Leclie,  Mrs.  Mease,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Madame  P.  Rivoire,  and  Australie.  The  second  prize  fell  to 
Mr.  H.  Hygate,  and  an  excellent  bloom  of  Directeur  Liebert  was 
in  the  collection  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Barker.  For  six  blooms  any  one 
vai'iety,  Mr.  H.  Tullett  Avas  victorious  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Harris  ; 
and  third,  Mr.  H.  Ward,  gardener  to  Miss  A.  Hartley. 

Fruit  Avas  fairly  Avell  shoAvn,  but  only  one  collection,  by  Mr. 
W.  Hillier,  and  in  which  AA’as  a  remarkably  fine  dish  of  Medlars  ; 
the  first  prize  Avas  awarded.  There  Avere  six  exhibits  of  Alicante 
Grapes,  the  respective  successful  exhibitors  being  Mr.  H.  Blath- 
Avay,  H.  Liney,  and  W.  Cannaby,  all  Avith  medium-sized  bunches 
and  berries  Amry  well  coloured.  There  Avere  two  exhibits  of  Avhite 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Mills  A\-as  placed  first,  for  compact  bunches 
Avith  uniformly  good  berries  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Chaplin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  FloAver.  Apples  Avere  capitally 
exhibited,  and  in  the  culinary  section  there  Avere  thirteen 
exhibits.  The  first  prize  Avas  adjudged  Mr.  G.  H.  Colin;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Hillier;  and  third,  Mr.  H.  Tullett.  For  three  dishes  of 
dessert  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Martin  chimed  in  Avith  Amry  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Cellini ; 
second,  Mr.  H.  Tullett,  Avith  very  fine  Cox’s  Orange,  Ribston 
Pippip,  and  Court  Pendu  Plat:  third,  Mr.  G.  H.  Colin.  Pears 
also  Avere  very  Avell  shoAvn,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  F. 
Mills,  with  Beurre  Superfin,  Deyenne  du  Comice,  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Hillier.  Vegetables  were  very  Avell 
shown,  but  the  majority  of  the  Carrots  evidenced  the  predatory 
A-isits  of  the  grub  pest.  Mr.  H.  Tullett  Avas  responsible  for  i 
collection  of  very  fine  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Tomatoes,  \-ery  large  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  shapely  Supreme 
Potatoes,  Blood-red  Beet,  Celery,  and  Carrots  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Hillier;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  F.  Mills.  J.  Smalhvood,  Esq., 
exhibited  (not  for  competition)  a  grand  dozen  fruits  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch  Apples,  and  a  fine  fruit  of  Pitmaston  Duchesse 
d’Angouleme  Pear,  A\reighing  lib  lOoz.  The  amateur  local  classes 
Avere  very  Avell  represented  in  the  way  of  plants,  cut  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  window  plants,  and  vegetables,  space  for  which 
forbids  details.  There  aaus  a  large  exhibit  of  honey  for  competi¬ 
tion.  Thursday  being  the  shopkeepers’  early  closing  "day,  the 
streets  of  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  bard  Avould  have  been 
comparatively  dull  but  for  the  procession  of  visitors  to  the  ToAvn 
Hall  exhibition. 


Winchester,  November  7th  and  8th. 

The  annual  autumn  exhibition  Avas  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
AA'hich  is  in  itself  a  capital  site  for  such  a  display.  Many  good 
displays  have  been  made  here  in  the  past,  but  not  one  to  equal 
the  present,  the  large  hall  and  tAvo  smaller  rooms  being  packed 
to  overflowing,  while  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  Avere  quite  up  to 
the  average. 

Plants. — Chrysanthemums  groAvn  and  arranged  for  effect  in 
groups,  are  here  a  feature.  The  plants  range  in  height  from  18in 
to  4ft,  are  Avell  clothed  with  foliage,  and  carry  very  fine  blossoms ; 
Avh i  1  e  the  best  varieties  are  cultivated.  For  the  seventh  year  in 
succession,  Mr.  G.  Street,  gardener  to  Mr.  Burge,  Winchester 
College,  secured  the  leading  aAvard  Avith  his  customary  display. 
Mr.  P.  Stone,  gardener  to  Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  Win¬ 
chester,  Avas  second.  Plants  suitable  for  conservatory 
decoration  are  here  specially  cultivated.  They  are  dAvarf, 
not  stiffly  trained,  and  are  specified  to  have  not  less 
than  five  blooms  each.  As  a  rule  they  are  from  2ft  to  4ft  high, 
are  furnished  with  magnificent  blooms  and  the  best  of  foliage. 
For  six,  any  colour  or  variety,  Mr.  G.  Adams,  gardener  to  Colonel 
F.  A.  Dickins,  Edge  Hill,  Winchester,  won  the  premier  aAAard 
Avith  grand  examples  of  Nivens,  Lady  Hanham,  H.  Weeks,  Swanley 
Giant,  and  Ma  Perfection.  Mr.  H.  Gigg,  gardener  to  Rev.  R.  M. 
Moorsom,  Holyrood,  Winchester,  second.  For  six  Avhite  floAvered 
varieties,  and  for  the  same  number  of  yellow,  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Gigg  occupied  a  similar  position.  Ma  Perfection  in  the  former 
and  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  latter  class  Avere  marvels  of  culture,  the 
latter  carrying  sixteen  handsome  blooms. 

As  usual  here,  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  Avere 
a  feature,  helping  to  brighten  up  the  room  in  Avhich  they  Avere 
arranged.  Mr.  E.  Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Burch,  Esq., 
Clovelly,  Winchester,  won  the  leading  position  Avith  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  Orchids,  Palms,  Crotons,  &c.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pitman, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  H.  SeAvell,  Oakwood  Lodge,  Otterbourne, 
second.  Mr.  C.  Dacre,  gardener  to  Captain  Crawford,  R.N., 
Southgate  Street,  Winchester,  third. 

Cut  Blooms  Avere  numerous  and  good,  occupying  the  tables 
doAvn  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  principal  class  is  for  forty- 
eight  distinct,  half  to  be  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Messrs.  A.  Hart  and  Sons,  Stough¬ 
ton,  Guildford,  Avrested  from  Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W. 
Flight,  Esq.,  Ttvyford,  Winchester,  by  the  narroAv  margin  of 
tAvo-and-a-half  points  the  leading  award  for  handsome  Japanese 
and  even  specimens  of  incurved.  In  the  former  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lord  Ludlow,  Lily  Mountford,  M. 
Louis  Remy,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Australie,  M.  Chenon  de  Leclie, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Barks,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne,  H.  Weeks,  Jane  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs.  C'oombes,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Mine.  Carnot, 
Mr.  G.  Palmer,  C.  Davis,  M.  Eustace  Henry,  Lady  Hanham, 
President  BcAmn,  Master  Seymour,  and  H.  P.  Rivoire. 

In  the  incurved  section  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  V.  Tomlin, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Topaze  Orientale,  La  Marcedon,  D.  C.  Kingston, 
J.  Agate,  G.  Haigh,  T.  S.  Bates,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs.  N.  Moly¬ 
neux,  Mrs.  Gerald  Williams,  Miss  D.  Foster,  Globe  d’Or,  Ialene, 
Emilie  Nonin,  Miss  Annie  Hills,  Hamvell  Glory,  Yvonne 
Desblanc,  Queen  of  England,  Chrysantheme  Bruante,  Lady  Isabel, 
Mme.  Darrier,  and  C.  H.  Curtis.  The  second  prize  stand  con¬ 
tained  beautifully  finished  incurved,  but  somewhat  Aveaker 
Japanese.  Mr.  Hall,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Ashburton, 
Romsey,  AA^as  third.  Thirty-six  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  tiventy- 
four  varieties,  Avere  contributed  freely.  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Taylor.  Esq.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  won  the 
premier  position  Avith  heavy  blooms  brightly  coloured.  Mr.  Hall 
second  ;  Mr.  Mose,  Belmont  Nursery,  third. 

With  substantial  blooms  Mr.  Wasley  again  secured  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aAArard  for  twelve  Japanese  amongst  the  same  number  of 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Hambledon, 
a  close  second.  A  fairly  good  class  was  that  for  tAvelve  Avhite 
Japanese,  in  four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  to  be  staged  in 
A-ases.  With  Simplicity,  Mme.  Carnot,  P.  H.  Rivoire,  and  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Mr.  Hughes  secured  the  leading  aAA-ard.  Mr.  Neville 
scond.  YelloAv  flowered  varieties  Avere  sparsely  shoAvn,  Mr. 
Neville  Avinning  for  tAvelve  in  four  varieties. 

Incurved  varieties  Avere  quite  gpod.  Mr.  Hughes  Avon  for 
tweh'e  with  Avell  finished  examples  of  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mme. 
Darrier.  Lucy  Kendall,  Lady  Isabel.  G.  Haigh,  R.  C.  Kingston, 

■  nd  C.  H.  Curtis.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  gardener  to  M.  Hodgson, 
Esq.,  Morton  House,  Kingsworthy,  second.  In  the  class  for 
twelve  in  four  varieties,  the  last-named  tAvo  exhibitors  shared  the 
prizes  in  the  same  order  of  merit.  Japanese  varieties  Avere 
^"editablv  starred  ;n  the  amateur  division  by  Mr.  E.  JarroAv, 
North  Walls,  Winchester,  and  by  Mr.  S.  Clifton,  Clifton  Road, 
Winchester,  Ayho  ran  the  former  quite  close  for  the  coveted  aAvard. 
Classes  are  provided  for  Japanese  and  Pompon  varieties,  to  be 
staged  in  bunches  and  not  disbudded,  and  quite  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  shoAV  they  made.  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  gardener  to  J.  R. 
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Moss,  Esq.,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater,  won  first  prize  in  each  class 
with  a  capital  display.  Mr.  Dawes  a  good  second. 

Table  decoration  and  epergnes  were  a  capital  feature,  and 
numerous  are  the  classes  here  set  apart  for  such  exhibits.  Miss' 
Ayton(  Twyford ;  Miss  Nellie  Owen,  and  Miss  Wadmore,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  were  the  most  successful.  The  N.C.S.  certificates  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  Street  for  his  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants, 
and  to  Mr.  W.  Hunt  for  his  collection  of  Pompons.  J.  S.  Moss, 
Esq.,  Wintersliill  House,  Bishop’s  Waltham,  staged  a  magnificent 
group  of  Orchids,  in  which  the  rare  Cattleya  aurea  figured  in 
quantity.  C.  labiata  was  also  a  feature.  Arranged,  too;  as  they 
were,  tastefully,  much  interest  in  this  exhibit  was  evinced  by 
the  visitors  who  thronged  the  show.  Mr.  E.  Hillier,  The 
Nurseries,  Winchester,  had  an  imposing  exhibit  of  Apples  and 
Pears ;  the  former  were  represented  in  huge  baskets  and  dishes  by 
such  varieties  as  Hillier’s  Easter  Orange,  an  Apple  of  much 
excellence,  Golden  Spire,  Newton  Wonder,  Aromatic  Russet, 
Fearn’s  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Southampton,  arranged 
an  interesting  collection  of  Alpine  plants  on  a  temporised 
rockery,  which  was  much  admired.  A  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
herbaceous  plants,  too,  added  to  the  attraction  of  the  show  not  a 
little. 

Corn  Exchange  Chrysanthemum,  November  11th. 

It  was,  indeed,  pleasant  to  pass  out  of  the  bustle  of  business 
and  the  somewhat  murky  atmosphere  in  Mark  Lane  into  an  upper 
room  of  the  Corn  Exchange  and  find  there  a  pleasant  show  of 
Chrysanthemums,  very  largely  of  the  Japanese  type,  contributed 
in  certain  classes  by  members  of  the  Corn  trade  only,  and  in 
others  by  non-members  of  the  Corn  trade,  who  are  amateurs. 
This  show  originated  last  year  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
gentlemen  to  pit  their  flowers  against  those  of  their  neighbours, 
hence  the  formation  of  the  society.  There  are  two  money  prizes 
in  each  of  the  nine  classes;  in  addition  a  handsome  silver  cup, 
subscribed  for  by  the  members,  is  offered  for  the  best  twelve 
blooms  in  the  show.  The  arrangements  were  completed  with  com¬ 
mendable  promptitude,  and  the  awards  were  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society. 

In  class  1  the  best  twelve  Japanese  came  from  F.  W.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge  (H.  Buckmaster,  gardener),  who 
had  finely  developed  blooms  of  T.  Carrington,  C’has.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Mease,  R.  W.  Church,  G.  J.  Warren,  Lily  Mountford,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Palmer,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Princess 
Brancovan,  and  Lily  Davis.  W.  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  Loughton  (F. 
King,  gardener)  was  a  good  second,  having  well  developed,  even 
blooms.  With  twelve  blooms  and  types,  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq  ,  was 
again  first;  he  had  of  Japs,  G.  J.  Warren,  Lady  Hanham,  W.  R. 
Church,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
Mrs.  Barkley,  all  in  fine  character ;  and  well  developed  examples 
of  the  following  incurved:  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Hanwell  Glory,  W.  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  was 
again  second.  He  had  good  blooms  of  incurved,  Mary  Mathews, 
Madame  Ferlat,  Chrysanthemiste  Bruante,  and  Lady  Isabel ;  and 
of  Japs,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Madame  G.  Henry,  Jacob  Holtzer,  and 
others. 

There  was  a  good  competition  with  six  blooms  of  Japanese. 
The  first  prize  went  to  T.  Mason,  Esq.,  Woodford  Green  (J.  Bate¬ 
man,  gardener)  who  had,  in  excellent  character,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Vivian  Morel,  Mrs.  Coombes,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Nellie  Pocett, 
and  Henry  Weeks.  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  second. 

With  six  cut  blooms  of  any  types,  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  was 
again  first,  having  four  Japs,  viz.,  Australie,  Vivian  Morel, 
Henry  Weeks,  and  T.  Carrington:  with  Ralph  Hatton  and 
Ma  Perfection,  incurved.  H.  W.  Butcher,  Esq.,  Purley,  took  the 
second  prize. 

With  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese,  distinct,  there  was  a  keen 
competition.  F.  S.  Holland,  Esq.,  Addlestone  (J.  Bateman, 
gardener)  with  finely  developed  blooms,  admirably  set  up,  the 
varieties  Australie,  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Simplicity,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Florence  Molyneux,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  W.  Mease, 
T.  Carrington,  J.  Thorneycroft,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche.  This  collection  was  awarded,  in  addition,  the  Silver 
Cup  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  in  the  show  ;  and  Nellie  Pockett, 
represented  by  a  highly  finished  bloom,  was  selected  as  the 
premier  flower.  Percy  Waterer,  Esq.,  Fawkham,  was  second, 
having  some  highly  developed  flowers,  such  as  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Mrs.  Mease,  Mdlle.  G.  Debrie,  George  Mileham,  Mrs.  H. 
Weeks,  &c. 

With  twelve  blooms,  any  types,  F.  S.  Holland,  Esq.,  was 
again  first,  again  having  in  fine  character  Madame  Carnot, 
Australie,  J.  R.  Upton,  Synplicity,  Mrs.  W.  Popham,  Matthew 
Smith,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barkley,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mr.  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  P. 
Waterer,  Esq.,  was  again  a  good  second. 

With  six  distinct  Japanese,  F.  S.  Holland,  Esq.,  was  again 
first,  and  H.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  second.  But  the  latter  came  in 


first  with  six  blooms  of  any  types,  having,  with  the  exception  of 
one  bloom,  which  was  a  little  stale  at  the  base,  a  half-dozen 
well  developed  incurved  varieties,  viz.,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Mdlle. 
Lucie  Faure,  Ialine,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Ma  Per¬ 
fection.  F.  S.  Holland,  Esq.,  was  second  with  six  Japs. 

W.  R.  Clark,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  with  six  cut  blooms 
arranged  in  a  vase,  and  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  was  second. 

Some  miscellaneous  exhibits  greatly  helped  the  display. 
Madame  Butchard  had  a  vase  of  sprays  of  Oncidium  and  Lilium 
speciosum,  of  an  elaborate  and  highly  decorative  character. 
Messrs.  T.  Tiffen  and  Co.,  sent  bowls  of  Roses  and  glasses  of 
beautiful  Orchids.  D.  M.  Grimwade,  Esq.,  contributed  hand¬ 
some  vases  of  valuable  Orchids ;  Messrs.  Ostle  sent  vases  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  F.  Burnes  a  stand  of  twenty-four  speci¬ 
men  blooms  of  Japs;  A.  Pears,  Esq.,  vases  of  Chrysanthemums; 
and  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  sent  a  large  dish  of  white  Muscat  and 
Alicante  Grapes. 

One  main  object  sought  by  the  promoters  of  this  exhibition 
is  to  benefit  the  Benevolent  Society  in  connection  with  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  show  is  open  to  the  public,  by  payment,  for  a 
time  ;  it  is  closed  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  and  then  the  flowers 
are  sold  by  auction  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  Benevolent 
Society.  Last  year  the  sum  of  £50  was  handed  over  by 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Clarke,  who,  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Mitchener, 
the  lion,  secretary,  carried  out  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

Devizes  Benevolent  Society’s  Chrys.  Show,  Nov.  12. 

Devizes  has  a  society  which  ministers  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  during  the  winter  months,  and  it  is  customary  to  hold  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  Chrysanthemum  show  in  conjunction 
with  a  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  benevolent  fund.  One  half 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  is  occupied  by  exhibits  in  nine  competitive 
classes,  and  the  other  half  by  stalls  in  which  ladies  sell  various 
articles  contributed  by  those  charitably  disposed.  These  stalls — 
eight  in  number — are  all  decorated  with  foliage  and  flowers  in  a 
very  tasteful  manner. 

The  centre  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
was  occupied  by  four  large  circular  groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots,  arranged  with  suitable  foliage  plants.  The  first  prize 
went  to  a  bold  and  striking  group  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Clack  (gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  E.  Colston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Roundway  Park),  the  second 
prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Oliver  (gardener  to  the  Marquise  de 
Lavalle,  Littleton  Park),  a  third  and  extra  prize  were  awarded. 

In  the  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  of  incurved  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  The  Gardens,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead, 
was  an  easy  first,  staging  some  highly  finished  and  even  blooms 
of  Frank  Hammond,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure,  Hanwell  Glory,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Lady  Isabel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Louisa  Giles,  J.  Agate,  Ma  Perfection,  Bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee  (a  perfect  bloom),  R.  Petfield,  Dorothy  Foster.  &c.  Mr.  F. 
Bible,  The  Gardens,  Draycott  House,  was  second  with  unnamed 
flowers;  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  third. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  Japs  brought  an  excellent  competi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bromham,  Chippenham,  adding  to  his 
season’s  triumphs  by  taking  the  first  prize  with  a  stand  of  highly 
developed  even  blooms,  which  included  the  best  Edwin  Molyneux 
we  have  seen  this  season,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Madame  J.  Lewes,  Matthew  Smith,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  H. 
WTeeks,  T.  Carrington,  Madame  Carnot,  Calvat’s  Sun,  W.  R. 
Church,  Suzie,  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wild,  Mrs.  Barkley,  G.  J.  Warren, 
Calvat’s  ’99  (in  fine  character),  Lord  Salisbury,  Nellie  Pockett, 
Nelly  Bean,  Phoebus,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  &c.  Mr.  F.  Bible  was  second 
with  a  stand  of  fine,  bright,  and  attractive  blooms,  chief  among 
them  Madame  J.  Lewis,  Nellie  Pockett,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  R. 
Church,  Madame  Cadbury,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Madame  Gustave 
Henry,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Mileham,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  was 
third. 

An  unusual  class  was  that  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese, 
six  white  and  six  yellow.  Mr.  Vallis  was  again  first,  having  very 
fine  blooms  of  Madame  Carnot  and  Madame  J.  Lewis,  white  ;  and 
G.  J.  Warren,  yellow.  Mr.  Bible  was  second.  He  had  Nellie 
Pockett  and  Madame  J.  Lewis,  white ;  J.  R.  Upton  and  M.  L. 
Remy,  yellow. 

The  best  twelve  blooms  of  Japs  in  not  less  than  six  varieties, 
open  to  exhibitors  in  Wilts  only,  also  came  from  Mr.  Vallis,  Mr. 
Bible  coming  in  second. 

There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  twelve  blooms  of  Anemone 
flowered,  Mr.  H.  Clack  taking  the  first  prize,  having  in  good 
character  such  leading  varieties  as  Enterprize,  Robin  Adair,  Hal¬ 
cyon,  Clara  Owen,  John  Bunyan,  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Dunn. 

There  was  a  class  for  a  basket  of  hardy  autumn  foliage  and 
berries,  and  as  many  as  twenty-three  were  staged,  young  girls 
being  in  most  cases  the  exhibitors.  There  were  several  charming 
arrangements  among  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  King,  of  the  Castle  Gardens,  is  the  manager  of 
the  show,  and  his  arrangements  were  admirable. 
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Beckenham  Horticultural  Society. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  we  were  on 
Friday  last  privileged  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by  Mr.  E.  St.  J. 
Tucker  on  “  Sweet-smelling  Plants  and  Shrubs,”  with  limelight 
illustrations.  The  lecturer  first  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
nations  that  attach  so  great  importance  to  the  uses  of  odorous 
herbs  and  trees,  the  various  fragrant  oils  and  resinous  gums  that 
are  extracted  therefrom,  some  of  which  are  burned  to  give  off 
their  fragrance  to  the  air,  others  for  embalming  the  dead,  and 
again  others  to  anoint  the  body  and  perfume  clothes,  furniture, 
&c.  A  number  of  views  from  photographs  were  put  on  the  screen, 
some  illustrating  successful  cultures  of  Lavender  (at  Wallington 
in  Surrey),  Roses,  Violets,  Tuberoses,  Narcissi  (South  of  France), 
while  others  showed  the  gathering  and  preparing  for  scent  ex¬ 
traction,  as  many  as  350,0001bs  weight  of  Rose  petals  being  dis¬ 
tilled  daily  through  the  month  of  May.  Mr.  Tucker  also  brought 
with  him  a  large  collection  of  seeds  of  aromatic  plants,  Fennel, 
Caraway,  Lavender,  Dill,  &c. ;  scented  woods,  such  as  Sandal 
wood,  Eucalyptus  citriodora,  Acacia  pendula,  Chinese  Joss-stick. 
Some  of  this  was  burned  in  the  room,  creating  a  pleasing  per¬ 
fume — Patchouli  leaves  Henna  leaves,  Tonquin  Beans,  Orris  root, 
gums,  Frankincense,  Myrrh,  Benzoin,  Camphor,  and  many  other 
substances,  forming  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  display. 
Mr.  Dowding  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tucker 
for  his  unique  lecture.  Mr.  Pope,  in  supporting,  regretted 
manv  more  were  not  present,  ladies  included.  They  missed  a 
treat- — T.  C. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  members  of  this  society  were  recently  treated  to  a  highly 
interesting  essay  on  “Landscape  Gardening,”  by  Mr.  William 
Miller,  The  Nursery,  Berkswell,  near  Coventry.  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  with  a  series  of  excellently  executed  and  elaborate 
plans  of  pleasure  grounds  by  the  essayist  himself.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  view  of  the  grounds  and  gardens  at  Coombe  Abbey,  where 
Mr.  Miller  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  was  superintendent,  was 
given.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  also  mentioned 
that  the  highly  elaborate  one  he  designed  for  a  French  nobleman, 
and  which  was  “  hung  ”  at  the  Paris  Exposition  two  years  ago,  in 
competition  with  others,  was  an  object  of  much  attention. 
Another  design  was  that  for  a  public  park,  and  others  for  man¬ 
sions  and  villa  residences. 

Bristol:  Essay  on  “Lawns.” 

The  third  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  St.  J ohn’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  November  7.  Mr.  Binfield  occupied  the 
chair.  This  was  the  evening  appointed  for  the  reading  of  the 
first  prize  essay  on  “  Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds,”  the  prize 
given  by  the  society  and  awarded  to  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Redland, 
who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  practical  way  his  paper  was  put 
together.  In  making  a  good  lawn,  much  attention  should  be 
paid  to  drainage  and  to  have  the  soil  in  good  condition, 
thoroughly  firm,  with  a  fine  friable  surface,  and  not  too  wet. 
Rubble  is  preferable  to  pipes  for  draining.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  grass,  being  a  fixed  crop, 
needs  just  as  much  nourishment  (or  more  so)  as  vegetables  or  any 
other  crop.  The  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  between  March 
and  September,  March  to  May  being  preferred.  The  seed  should 
be  evenly  distributed,  and  this  is  best  done  by  making  two  sow¬ 
ings.  Rolling  is  essential  for  making  a  good  even  lawn.  The 
scythe  should  be  carefully  used  for  new  lawns  until  the  turf  is 
well  formed  and  settled.  Top-dressings  of  artificial  manure  are 
always  beneficial.  The  proper  and  tasteful  laying  out  of  the 
pleasure  ground  is  also  of  great  importance,  and  herbaceous 
plants  were  strongly  recommended  for  the  beds  and  borders. 
Flowering  shrubs  are  not  planted  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
said  Mr.  Gardner.  Their  flowers  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  their  foliage  and  fruit  during  the  autumn,  lend  a 
charm  to  all  gardens.  Ornamental  trees  are  an  acquisition  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  if  judiciously  chosen  and  planted.  The  walks  and 
drives  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  moss  by  an  application 
of  one  of  the  many  weed-killers  now  on  the  market,  nothing  being 
more  obnoxious  than  weedy  paths  and  carriage  drives.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  paper  was  well  worthy  of  the  prize,  and  on  the  motion 
of  the  chairman  was  warmly  congratulated  on  his  success.  Prizes, 
given  by  Mr.  Brooke,  for  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Raikes,  Jenkins,  and  Atwell.  A  special  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  a  fine  lot  of 
Crotons.  The  society’s  consulting  entomologist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
F.E.S.,  will  at  the  next  meeting,  on  the  28th  inst.,  give  a  lecture 
on  “  Ants  and  their  Ways,”  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  one  concerning  these  busy  insects. 

Croydon  and  District  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  4,  when  there  was  a  fair  attendance.  Mr.  P.  F.  Bun- 


yard  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Maslen,  Bramley  Hill  House, 
staged  a  nice  collection  of  fruit.  Mr.  W.  Wells  brought  up  from 
Earlswood  some  grand  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  including  the 
best  novelties.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  “  Questions  and  Dis¬ 
cussions  on  November  fruits  and  flowers,”  and  among  the  subjects 
taken  in  hand  was  summer  pruning  and  root-pruning  of  fruit 
trees,  outdoor  Grapes,  &c.  Chrysanthemums  were  in  strong  evi¬ 
dence  upon  the  table.  The  queen  of  autumn  flowers  naturally 
received  attention,  questions  of  cultivation,  &c.,  were  discussed, 
and  diseases,  especially  the  “  rust,”  were  dealt  with,  and  some 
good  suggestions  for  remedies  made.  The  questions  and  discus¬ 
sions  were  brief  and  to  the  point.  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Glass¬ 
cock,  Collins,  Bunyard,  Wells,  Maslen,  Gregory,  Boshier,  <ec., 
took  part.  To  Mr.  W.  Wells  and  Mr.  Maslen  votes  of  thanks 
were  voted  on  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  ;  a  similar  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  chairman  concluded  a  very  interesting  evening.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  November  19,  subject:  “Notes  cn 
the  cultivation  of  Malmaison  Carnations,”  by  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod, 
gardener  to  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Dover  House,  Roehampton. — J.  G. 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  new  departure  was  made  in  connection  with  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  association,  held  on  the  4th  inst.  By  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  authorities  of  the  Reading  College  a  lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  B.Sc.,  Edin.  (Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Department)  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  College  on 
“  Soils  and  Manures.”  Unfortunately,  the  fog  which  was  preva-- 
lent  prevented  “  country  ”  members  from  attending,  consequently 
the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  was  expected.  Mr.  Leonard 
G.  Sutton,  the  President  of  the  association,  presided.  Mr.  Gil¬ 
christ,  in  introducing  his  subject,  said  that  he  wished  to  bring 
before  them  two  particular  points  :  First,  the  supply  of  water  to 
soils ;  and,  secondly,  the  most  economical  way  of  manuring  soils. 
The  lecturer  explained  in  an  interesting  manner  the  different 
classes  of  soils  in  the  Reading  district,  their  formation  and 
cropping  value,  passing  on  to  water  in  soils,  the  means  of  retain¬ 
ing  moisture  in  soils,  and  finally  referred  to  manures.  The  lec¬ 
ture  was  more  easily  followed  on  account  of  the  excellent 
diagrams  and  maps  placed  before  the  audience,  many  of  which 
had  been  specially  made  for  the  meeting.  A  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  President,  Messrs.  Neve,  Hinton,  Dore,  Alexander, 
Fry,  and  Wilson  took  part.  Mr.  F.  Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hill¬ 
side,  exhibited  a  beautifully  flowered  Cattleya  labiata.  Three 
new  members  were  elected. 

Wolverhampton  Horticultural  Club. 

At  the  monthly  winter  meeting  of  this  society,  with  Mr. 
J.  F.  Simpson  (the  chairman  of  the  club)  presiding,  Mr.  W. 
Gardiner,  of  Birmingham,  by  special  request,  read  an  essay  on 
“  Pear  Culture,”  including  also  that  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  April  28,  1892,  read  by  Mr.  Fred  M.  Mole,  Edgbas- 
ton,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association,  as 
illustrative  of  cultivating  the  Pear  near  manufacturing  towns  like 
Birmingham.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  chairman  ad¬ 
verted  to  several  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  Pears  under  his 
own  charge.  Mr.  Tom  Dobbs  (Messrs.  Dobbs  Bros.,  Wolver¬ 
hampton)  commented  on  the  use  of  the  Quince  stock.  The  much- 
discussed  question  of  the  injurious  or  non-injurious  action  of 
galvanised  wire  when  in  close  contact  with  the  young  branches 
of  fruit  trees  was  also  raised,  but  nothing  definite  was  elicited. 
Mr.  Mole,  however,  in  his  essay,  inductively  appears  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  injurious  effects  of  galvanised  wTire,  by  recommending 
it  to  be  covered  with  two  coats  of  paint,  though  he  did  not 
exactly  say  so. 


Apple  Bielo  Borodawka. 


We  illustrate  a  new  variety  of  Apple  offered  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  of  Maidstone,  which  is  described  in  their 
catalogue  as  “  a  Russian  novelty,  medium  in  size,  with  flesh  of  a 
soft  and  aromatic  flavour,  rich,  and  a  useful  variety  for  dessert.” 
On  Dwarfs  it  is  a  regular  and  heavy  bearer,  which  points  of 
merit  our  figure  justifies.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg  in  colour  and  shape,  but  ripens  later  in  September, 
and  is  firmer. 

Quassine  on  Trial ! 

I  should  feel  ever  so  grateful  to  you  (writes  a  New  Zealand 
reader)  for  a  trial  sample  of  the  insect-destroying  preparation, 
Quassine,  recently  referred  to  in  the  Journal.  Should  you  be 
pleased  to  send  it  to  me  at  once,  by  the  time  it  reaches  me  vege¬ 
table  pests  will  be  rife  here,  and  I  should  like  ever  so  much  to 
give  the  Quassine  a  trial.  If  it  comes  near  the  mark  I  shall  not 
fail  to  mahe  its  qualities  known  in  the  Colony,  where  it  should 
have  a  great  sale. — A.  J.  L. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

CURRANTS.— Red  and  White  Currants  require  exactly  the 
same  methods  of  cultivation.  As  bushes,  establish  them  in  rows 
6ft  apart,  and  give  a  similar  distance  between  the  bushes  in  the 
row.  The  soil  must  be  deeply  worked  and  liberally  manured. 
To  each  bush  a  number  of  main  branches  must  be  originated,  and 
these  only  allowed  to  extend.  The  side  shoots  upon  them  must 
be  pruned  back  to  three  pairs  of  leaves  in  summer,  and  shortened 
to  ha'f  an  inch  in  winter,  the  leading  growth  also  being  pruned 
to  a  length  of  9in  at  the  winter  pruning.  Of  course,  when  the 
branch  has  grown  of  sufficient  length,  it  must  1  e  closely  short¬ 
ened  each  season.  Cordon  culture  is  also  suitable  for  these 
Currants,  either  on  walls,  fences,  or  wires.  Plant  at  a  similar 
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distance,  and  treat  the  same  in  pruning  as  Gooseberries.  On 
north  walls  the  fruit  will  hang  in  good  condition  quite  late  in  the 
season. 

Black  Currants  require  to  be  cultivated  in  a  freer  style,  as 
they  dear  chiefly  on  the  young  and  vigorous  growths.  Bush  cul¬ 
ture,  therefore,  is  the  best  in  every  respect.  Give  them  ample 
room,  6ft  distance  sufficing.  As  the  growths  extend,  thin  them 
out  and  regulate,  but  do  not  shorten.  Wood  that  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  should  be  cut  at  a  junction  with  another  branch.  The 
pruning,  in  short,  consists  of  removing  old  wood  and  training  or 
giving  room  for  new.  Varieties  of  Red  Currants  may  comprise 
La  Fertile,  Red  Dutch,  and  Raby  Castle.  Of  White  Currants 
the  best  is  White  Dutch.  Lee’s  Prolific  Black  and  Black  Naples 
are  excellent  Black  Currants. 

RASPBERRIES. — -Sucker  growths,  not  necessarily  with 
strong  canes,  but  having  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  may  be 
planted  now.  The  canes  should  be  cut  down  clo  e'y  before 
growth  commences  in  spring.  Raspberries  need  rich,  fertile, 
deep'y  worked  soil,  in  order  to  encourage  strong  growths  for  the 


next  season’s  fruiting.  Cut  them  down  after  the  fruiting  is> 
over.  Wires  or  stakes  are  needed  to  support  the  canes.  It  is- 
most  convenient,  therefore,  to  plant  in  lines  5ft  apart,  the  plants 
-being  given  a  foot  distance  in  the  lines.  From  each  stool 
several  strong  canes  will  ultimately  be  produced.  They  shou  cl 
be  spread  out  upon  the  wires,  which  must  be  stretched  a:ong  the 
rows  to  upright  posts  at  each  end  5ft  high.  Another  method 
is  to  plant  3ft  apart,  and  to  each  stool  place  a  strong  stake  tft 
out  of  the  ground,  and  train  round  it  four  to  six  strong  canes. 
Shorten  all  canes  at  the  winter  pruning  to  the  top  of  the  wires  or 
stakes.  Carter’s  Prolific  and  Superlative  are  good  varieties. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — A  good  selection  of  Gooseberries  for  bush 
or  cordon  culture  may  comprise  Crown  Bob,  Ironmonger,  War¬ 
rington,  and  Whinham’s  Industry,  red  varieties.  Golden  Drop,. 
Smuggler,  and  Gipsy  Queen,  yellow  varieties.  Eagle,  Jenny 
Lind,  and  Whitesmith,  white  varieties.  Leveller,  Green  London, 
Gretna  Green,  and  Profit,  green  varieties.  Gooseberries  may  be 
grown  as  free  bushes,  leaving  plenty  of  young  growths  each 
season,  but  where  the  trees  or  bushes  grow  naturally  compact, 
and  form  natural  fruit  spurs,  less  of  the  current  year’s  growths 
may  be  retained  ;  indeed,  on  such  bushes  fewer  will  be  produced. 
Grown  as  bushes,  plant  5ft  or  6ft  apart  in  rows  the  same  dis¬ 
tances  asunder.  Where  a  north  wall  is  available,  Gooseberries 
are  suitable  fruits  to  establish  upon  them,  growing  them  as 
cordons,  either  single  or  double  upright  cordons.  In  this  manner 
with  good  culture  and  regular  attention  in  summer  and  autumn 
pruning,  excellent  crops  are  obtained,  which  come  in  in  succes¬ 
sion  to  bush  trees.  On  walls,  birds  are  not  near  so  troublesome 
in  picking  out  the  buds  as  they  are  on  bush  trees.  In  addition 
to  training  on  walls  and  fences,  they  can  be  grown  on  wires  in 
the  open.  Plant  18in  apart,  taking  up  three  stems  6in 
asunder.  Pinch  the  side  growths  in  June,  and  shorten  to  basal 
buds  in  winter.  This  is  an  interesting  method  of  growing  Goose¬ 
berries. — Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
The  trees  must  be  started  to  ripen  the  fruit  early  m  May,  when 
the  varieties  consist  of  Hale’s  Early,  Stirling  Ca'tle,  Royal 
George,  Dymond  and  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  and  Humboldt  Nectarines.  The  very  early  varieties,, 
such  as  Waterloo,  Early  Louise,  and  Condor  Peaches,  with  Car¬ 
dinal  and  Early  Rivers  Nectarines,  need  not  be  started  until 
the  new  year.  If  the  lights  have  been  off,  the  inside  border 
will  have  been  thoroughly  moistened  down  to  the  drainage.. 
Weakly  trees  will  be  benefited  by  an  application  of  liouid  manure. 
Fire  heat  need  only  be  employed  at  night  to  exclude  frost,  and 
by  day  to  ensure  a  temperature  of  50  degrees.  Commence  venti¬ 
lating  at  50  degrees,  and  close  the  house  at  that  temperature, 
ventilating  fully  without  lowering  the  heat  be'ow  ■  0  degrees  in 
the  daytime.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon  of  fine  days,  until  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour;  but  then 
(and  on  dull  days  prior  thereto)  discontinue  the  syringing,  yet 
maintain  a  suitable  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  damping  the 
paths,  borders,  and  similar  surfaces  on  bright  mornings  and  fine 
alteirnoons,  admitting  a  little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the 
house.  Aim  at  bringing  the  trees  on  gradually  to  secure  well 
developed  blossoms. 

HOUSES  STARTED  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR.— Trees  started 
at  the  new  year  for  affording  fruit  at  the  emd  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  must,  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Pruning  will  have  been 
attended  to,  this  being  a  light  affair  where  proper  attention  has 
been  given  to  disbudding,  retaining  only  growths  essential  for 
extension  and  next  year’s  bearing,  and  cutting  out  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered  the  useless  wood.  The  trees,  however,  must  be 
examined  to  remove  wood  not  required,  and  that  have  been  over¬ 
looked  during  growth.  Dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide. 
Secure  the  trees  to  the  trellis,  allowing  plenty  of  space  in  the 
tree  for  the  swelling  of  the  branches.  Remove  any  inert  loose 
soil  from  the  surface  of  the  borders,  supplying  fresh  material 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  thick  on  the  roots.  Quickly  act¬ 
ing  fertilisers  should  not  be  used  until  the  crop  has  set,  a  dressing 
then  given  at  intervals  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  up  to  the 
fruit  changing  for  ripening.  Mulching  also  with  short  manure 
should  be  deferred  until  the  trees  are  somewhat  in  growth. 
Houses  with  fixed  roof-lights  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
ventilating  to  the  fullest  extent  except  when  severe  frost 
prevails. 

HOUSES  FOR  STARTING  IN  FEBRUARY.— The  trees 
started  early  in  that  month  ripen  the  fruit  late  in  June  or  early 
in  July,  and  will  now  require  similar  treatment  to  that  advi-ed 
for  the  house  to  be  started  at  the  new  year.  The  roof-lights 
are  much  better  removed,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use 
houses  of  this  kind  for  plants  requiring  protection  from  frost, 
especially  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  not  a  good  procedure,  for  the 
Peach  trees  are  deprived  of  the  rest  essential  to  success,  and  it 
often  excites  the  trees  prematurely,  being  then  followed  by  a 
check,  as  is  usually  caused  when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  by 
throwing  the  house  open,  inducing  the  buds  to  fall.  It  is  also  a 
bad  system  to  leave  houses  and  trees  unattended  after  the  leaves 
fall  until  the  absolute  necessity  arises  for  starting  the  trees. 
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The  trees  are  never  so  safely  handled  as  when  the  wood  contains 
least  sap,  which  is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
delay  is  taken  advantage  of  by  red  spider,  thrips,  and  other  in¬ 
sect  pests  to  find  safe  retreats.  The  house,  therefore,  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  trees  pruned,  readjusted  to  the  trellis, 
and  every  needful  operation  performed,  so  that  a  start  can  be 
made  with  confidence  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

HOUSES  STARTED  IN  MARCH.— The  trees  in  these  struc¬ 
tures,  and  closed  early  in  March,  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  July  if 
brought  forward  by  artificial  heat ;  but  where  warmth  is  given 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
young  fruit  from  frost,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  until  August  or 
September  if  kept  cool.  The  house  may  be  a  Peach  case  or  glass- 
covered  wall,  with  sufficient  hot-water  piping  to  exclude  frost; 
afford  a  genial  warmth  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  accelerat¬ 
ing  the  ripening  as  may  be  necessary,  and  ripening  the  wood  in 
cool  districts.  The  trees  are  now  leafless  where  they  have  been 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit  in  August,  and 
should  undergo  the  operations  advised  for  those  in  the  early 
house.  The  roof-lights  should  be  removed,  the  hot-water  pipes 
emptied,  leaving  the  lights  off  until  the  blossoms  show  colour, 
unless  it  is  desired  to  start  the  trees  before.  If  the  roof-lights 
are  fixed,  the  ventilators  should  be  thrown  open  to  the  fullest 
extent,  except  when  frost  prevails. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Make  no  attempt  to  remove  the  leaves 
until  they  part  readily  from  the  trees  by  shaking  them  or  the 
trellis,  but  cut  out  all  the  wood  that  has  borne  fruit,  not  being 
extensions,  and  all  superfluous  growths.  Do  not  allow  the  soil  to 
become  very  dry,  but,  if  necessary,  give  water  to  moisten  down 
to  the  drainage.  Keep  the  house  cool  by  free  ventilation,  clear¬ 
ing  away  the  leaves  as  they  fall.  Trees  that  grow  too  luxuri¬ 
antly  should  be  root-pruned  and  lifted  whilst  the  leaves  are  upon 
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A  LIGHT  TREE-MOVING  MACHINE. 

them,  but  the  wood  being  unripe,  they  must  not  be  lifted  until 
the  leaves  have  for  the  most  part  fallen,  or  the  unripe  wood  will 
shrivel  and  die.  If  the  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  turn  on  the 
heat  by  day  with  moderate  ventilation,  and  turn  it  off  in  the 
afternoon,  SO'  as  to  have  the  pipes  cool  before  night,  and  then 
open  all  the  ventilators,  unless  frost  prevails,  when  ventilate 
according  to  circumstances,  for  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  foliage 
is  detrimental  to  the  tree’s  health.  When  the  wood  does  not 
ripen  up  to  the  points  of  the  shoots,  a  trench  may  be  taken  out  at 
some  distance  from  the  stem,  and  the  roots  be  cut,  which  will 
check  the  tendency  to  growth,  and  induce  ripening.  After  re¬ 
maining  open  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  the  trenches  may  be 
closed,  making  the  soil  firm,  and  giving  a  good  watering. 

UNIIEATED  HOUSES. — Although  the  trees  are  generally, 
they  are  not  always  satisfactory.  Sometimes  the  border  is  at 
fault,  and  the  trees  make  late  growth,  not  ripening  the  wood 
well.  Where  that  occurs  the  trees  should  be  lifted,  and  the 
roots  laid  in  fresh  compost  nearer  the  surface.  If  the  drainage  is 
not  good  it  should  be  rectified,  and  the  soil  being  unsuitable,  it 
should  be  removed  wholly  or  in  part,  supplying  or  adding  fresh. 
If  new  trees  are  to  be  put  in,  select  those  just  coming  into  bear¬ 
ing,  say  two  or  three  years  trained  to  walls,  and  lifted  in  the 
year  previous  to  moving.  Carefully  lifted  and  planted  they 
will  bear  fruit  the  first  season,  and  not  being  overcropped,  will 
not  materially  be  hindered  in  extension.  Introducing  new  trees, 
and  the  lifting  and  replanting  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  should 
be  effected  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  leafless,  or  nearly  so,  as  upon 
early  removal  depends  success  in  the  following  year. — St.  Albans. 
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Little'  ”ancU ’Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Trees,  Forest  and 
Roses? Shrubs,  Herbaceous  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editob,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chamber!,  I*leet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matters 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subject!-  them  to  unjuetifk  ble 
trouble  and  expense. 

MOVING  SMALL  TREES  (J.  L.  F.).— Your  request  is  what 
many,  no  doubt,  would  like  an  answer  to  :  “  W  hat  can  I  have  to 
assist  me  in  transporting  small  trees  ?  ”  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  a  very  useful  tree-moving  machine.  The  outline  at 
the  right-hand  side  shows  the  stage  for  carrying  the  ball  of  soil. 
The  central  upright  beam  is  of  Larch.  Two  cross-pieces  and  a 
9-in  board;  laid  parallel  to  and  level  with  the  top  side  of  the  pole, 
will  form  a  sufficiently  strong  stage.  The  thick  end  of  the  beam 
should  be  squared  to  make  it  lie  better  and  to  facilitate  the 
fitting  of  the  supporting  bars.  Anyone  having  an  old  mowing 
machine  and  having  planting  to  do,  cannot  possibly  turn  it  to 
better  account  than  use  it  for  this  purpose.  Two  men  and 
perhaps  a  lad  can  move  shrubs  8ft  to  10ft  high  with  great 
expedition  by  such  aid.  The  shrubs  can  be  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  ball  tilted  on  its  side,  the  machine 
then  being  brought  forward,  with  the  rollers  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  hole.  The  end  of  the  stage  can  then  be 
slipped  under  the  ball  by  raising  the  handles.  The  shrub 
is  conveyed  either  uprightly  or  horizontally,  and  de¬ 
posited  as  easilv  as  it  was  lifted. 

INSECTS  FOR  OPINION  (L.  S.).— 1 The  insects  are 
the  beetles  popularly  known  as  “Ladybirds,”  and  the 
particular  species  is  known  to  entomologists  as  Coccinella 
dispar.  It  feeds  (especially  in  the  larval  stage)  vora¬ 
ciously  on  Aphides.  So  far  from  , being  harmful,  the 
“  Ladybirds”  are  of  great  assistance  to  foresters,  farmers, 
and  gardeners,  and  should  by  all  means  be  protected, 
especially  when  they  appear  in  vast  swarms,  which  fre¬ 
quently  follow  on  a  special  outbreak  of  Aphides,  and  in 
which,  to  the  great  injury  of  cultivators,  they  are  liable 
to  be  swept  up  and  destroyed.  The  “  Ladybirds  ”  con¬ 
gregate  in  autumn,  as  you  have  observed,  and  shelter 
in  various  warm  quarters,  frequently  indoors,  even  in 
dwelling-houses.  In  a  semi-dormant  state  they  pass  the 
winter,  and  from  these  quarters  come  out  about  the 
middle  of  April,  earlier  or  later  according  to  season  and  locality. 
They  instinctively  find  out  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  infested  in 
the  young  growths  with  Aphides,  and  deposit  eggs  amid  the  Aphis 
hosts,  and  the  larvae  from  these  eggs  feed,  as  soon  as  hatched, 
voraciously  on  the  Aphides  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then 
change  to  pupae,  curiously  hung  up  by  the  tails,  and  from  this 
stage  the  Ladybirds  appear  in  about  another  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  Thus  there  are  several  broods  in  a  season,  and  they 
work  incessantly  from  spring  to  autumn  in  the  best  interests  of 
horticulturists. 

GAS  STOVE  IN  GREENHOUSE  (Ryde).— If,  as  you  describe, 
all  the  fumes  arising  from  the  burning  of  the  gas  are  conveyed 
by  a  pipe  into  the  outside  air,  the  stove  may  be  safely  used. 

WIDENING  VINE  BORDER  (Moonshine).— You  may  add 
another  yard  to  the  Vine  border  now.  It  will  not  injure  but 
improve  the  succeeding  crop.  By  all  means  place  the  Straw¬ 
berries  for  forcing  on  the  shelves  in  the  cool  vinery,  especially 
if  they  are  to  be  forced  early.  You  may  stack  them  outside  if 
you  do  not  want  to  force  them  much,  but  they  will  ripen  their 
buds  much  better  in  the  cold  vinery. 

PLANTING  EVERGREENS  (J.  H.).— Spruces  and  such 
fibrous-rooted  sorts  as  the  Arbor  Vitaes  and  Retinosporas  if  taken 
up  now  and  reset  in  the  same  way,  would  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  living,  but  those  evergreens  with  but  few  small  roots, 
such  as  most  all  Pines,  had  much  better  not  be  planted  at  this 
time.  If  well-rooted  evergreens,  like  the  Hemlock,  Spruce,  and 
Arbor  Vitae,  can  be  got  into  fresh  positions  now,  they  do  very  well. 

HOLES  IN  RHODODENDRON  LEAVES  (E.  W.).— The 
leaves  on  the  shoots  enclosed  are  eaten  or  punctured  through  by 
the  larvae  of  some  insect,  but  what  that  has  been  we  are  unable 
to  tell.  Ants  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mischief.  Had  you 
looked  at  the  Rhododendron  foliage  in  July  and  August  you  would 
have  found  a  dusky-looking  caterpillar,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  feeding  on  the  then  succulent  leaves ;  and  had 
it  been  picked  off  with  the  hand  and  destroyed,  the  mischief 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  mitigated. 
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PEARS  (G.  I.  L.). — Six  Pears  for  your  walls,  to  ripen  from 
October  to  March,  may  be  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Ranee,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Passe  Colmar,  No  Plus  Meuris,  and  Winter  Nelis. 

STOVE  PLANTS  WITH  YELLOW  FLOWERS— EVER¬ 
GREENS  FOR  SMOKY  LOCALITIES  (Constant  Reader).— 
Allamanda  cathartica,  grandiflora,  nefiifolia,  and  Scliotti ; 
Impatiens  Jerdonise  which  has  yellow  in  the  flowers;  Hibiscus 
lutea  plena  ;  Strelitzia  reginse ;  and  Hexacentris  lutea.  The 
most  suitable  shrubs  are  Rhododendrons  of  sorts,  Aucuba 
japonica,  and  Hollies.  Of  smaller  shrubs  the  very  pretty 
Pernettya  mucronata,  Andromeda  floribunda.  Heaths,  Kalmias, 
Ledums,  and  Berberis  Darwini.  Most  annuals  do  well  ;  and  of 
biennials  or  plants  treated  as  such,  the  Wallflower  is  pre¬ 
eminent  for  spring,  and  Canterbury  Bells  for  early  summer ;  and 
Sweet  Williams  are  invaluable.  To  give  you  full  information  on 
all  that  relates  to  the  management  of  smoky  gardens,  would  take 
more  space  and  time  than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  it. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  LEAVES  DISEASED  (Florist).— The 
gi'owths  are  infested  by  the  Chrysanthemum  leaf  blight,  which 
is  caused  by  a  fungus  named  Cylindrosporium  Chrysanthemi.  It 
produces  large  dark  blotches  on  the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow  or 
brown  and  shrivel.  The  disease  attacks  the  leaves  in  order,  from 
the  base  of  the  plant  upwards,  and  the  diseased  leaves  hang  down 
and  lie  close  to  the  stem.  Anon,  numerous  fruiting  pustules  are 
formed  on  the  diseased  patches ;  these  produce  a  vast  number  of 
long,  narrowly  spindle  or  club  shaped,  colourless,  septate  conidia 
or  spores,  which  rupture  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  spread  the 
disease  rapidly.  Against  this  disease  spraying  with  fungicides 
has  not  had  any  apparent  effect,  therefore  we  can  only  advise 
removing  the  affected  leaves  and  burning  them,  this  being 
attended  to  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  affected.  The  disease  is 
very  pernicious  in  its  effects,  completely  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  and  when  badly  attacked  the  flower  buds  do  not 
expand. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  ichose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  vn  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.  M..  Astle). — 1,  Nerine  undulata  ;  2,  Cupressus 
probably,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  its  true  character,  and  is  not 
recognised.  (L.  F.).-  1.  Cotoneaster  frigida;  2  Hedera  Helix  maderiensis; 
3,  Polygonum  lanigerum ;  4,  Plumbago  Larpentoe.  (J.  Mead). — 1. 
Euonymus  europaeus ;  2.  Euonymus  radieans  variegata.  (L.  N.). — 
Begonia  coccinea.  (A.  B..  Newport). — A  fine  sample  of  Cestrum 
aurantiacum.  (J.  1.). —  1.  Veronica  imperialis  ;  2.  Cattleya  labiata 
aurea. 

- - 


Covent  Garden  Market.— November  13th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2 

0  to  6 

0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24 

0to30 

0 

,,  dessert  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bananas . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  ^  sieve 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Col  man . 

0 

8 

1 

6 

each . 

2 

6 

4 

6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £  sieve  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Muscat  . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Walnuts,  ^  sieve . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Average 

Wholesale 

Prices. — Vegetables. 

g. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

OtoO 

0 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0 

n 

0 

2 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cos,  doz . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

9 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

2 

0 

2 

3 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Radishes,  doz . 

Shallots,  lb . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Cauliflower,  tally 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

8 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5 

0tol2 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4 

0tol8 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6 

0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants',  var,  each 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6 

0 

8 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10 

0 

12 

0 

..  specimens 

21 

0 

63 

0 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

15 

0 

18 

0 

Primulas  . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

>>  >>  alba . 

12  0 

18 

0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

Arums,  doz .  5 

0  to  6 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

1 

6  to  2 

0- 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch.  1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardia,  white, 

Lily  of  the  Yalley,  12 

. .  doz.  bunches .  4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs  . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

doz.  bunches .  4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs . 

4 

0 

6 

a 

Camellias,  white .  3 

0 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Carnations,  12  blooms  1 

0 

1 

3 

doz.  bnchs . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cattleyas,  doz .  8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  6 

1 

0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Odontoglossums . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

specimen  blooms, 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz .  1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs.  2 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs  2 

0 

8 

0 

doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Eucharis,  doz .  4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2 

6 

3 

0 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

bnchs .  4 

0 

5 

0 

Steplianotis,  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches .  9 

0 

10 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Liliumlancifoliumalb.  2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

0- 

Maize. 


Maize  in  all  its  beauty, 

With  its  shining  robes  about  it 
And  its  long  soft  . yellow  tresses. 

“  M< >X dam  I  x.  ” — Longfellow. 

Those  of  us  who  take  any  interest  whatever  in  our  own 
system  of  housekeeping  will  often  hear  complaints  from  the 
genius  who  presides  over  things  culinary  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  providing  new  and  acceptable  dishes  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  the  diet.  How  delightful,  for  instance,  it  would  be  if 
some  new  form  of  animal  food  were  introduced — say,  after 
the  game  season,  when  lamb  and  veal  are  dear,  or  late  in 
summer  when  beef  and  mutton  are  still  tough  and  lamb 
begins  to  pall.  Perhaps  one  may  say  it  is  only  pandering 
to  the  appetite  to  desire  such  constant  change.  Of  course, 
the  desire  for  novelty  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  we  know  a  healthy  state  of  body  is  best  maintained  by 
the  use  of  a  varied  diet.  There  are  other  reasons  which 
make  a  varied  diet  desirable — reasons  of  economy — and  these 
reasons  appeal  strongly  to  the  man  who  has  a  great  quantity 
of  live  stock.  How  to  have  food  enough  and  to  spare — good, 
nutritious,  and  appetising,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cheap— 
is  a  problem  we  farmers  all  have  to  solve,  not  occasionally, 
but  for  ever.  The  problem  is  ever  presenting  itself  to  us  in 
a  new  form.  The  bumper  crop  of  one  year  is  seldom  the 
bumper  crop  of  the  next,  and  with  all  the  judgment  and  fore¬ 
thought  in  the  world  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  ensure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  any  one  form  of  food  ration.  Are  we 
making  ourselves  quite  clear  to  our  readers?  Some  will  be 
inclined  to  question  this  statement,  and  will  certainly  say, 
“  Does  not  the  grass  grow  afresh  every  spring  and  afford  a 
bountiful  supply  of  food?”  Possibly  it  may;  at  any  rate, 
we  have  cause  to  expect  it ;  but  what  if  the  spring,  as  has 
been  the  case  lately,  is  cold  and  abnormally  dry?  What 
chance  has  the  grass  to  grow  ?  and  does  not  every  bit  get 
nipped  up  before  it  can  get  to  any  size?  We  know  this  is 
the  case.  The  same  with  seed  pastures.  A  dry  summer 
makes  germination  uncertain  ;  strong  frosts,  without  a 
covering  of  snow,  kill  the  weakly  plants  ;  a  late  spring  re¬ 
tards  growth,  and  so  on. 

The  same  applies  to  the  root  crops.  How  many  times 
this  year  have  Turnips  been  drilled  and  redrilled?  and  what 
of  the  hay  crop?  When  we  hear  now  in  November  of  hay 
been  sold  for  £5  17s.  6d.  per  ton,  the  question  answers 
itself.  The  same  with  straw  at  60s.  per  ton.  Straw  is  as 
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dear  as  the  proverbial  Mint,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before 
next  harvest.  It  has  often  been  a  cause  of  complaint  that 
the  farmer’s  methods  are  not  elastic  enough — that  he  does 
not  rise  to  emergencies,  that  he  is  slow  to  try  the  new.  We 
grant  that  he  has  not  much  of  the  speculator  about  him. 
He  does  not  like  running  risks  ;  but  sometimes  we  do  think 
he  would  be  wise  to  diverge  a  little  from  the  beaten  track. 

We  may  be  wrong,  and  for  some  things  we  hope  we  are  ; 
but  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  cycle  of  dry,  hot  summers, 
when  we  may  fairly  expect  that  a  crop  of  Maize  might  be 
grown  to  come  to  some  sort  of  maturity.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  intend  that  it  should  be  cultivated  in  place  of  a  grain 
crop,  for  we  doubt  if  the  grain  would  ever  thoroughly  ripen  ; 
but  we  do  contend  that  it  would  make  a  most  excellent 
forage  crop,  either  eaten  green  or  made  into  hay.  Most  of 
our  readers  well  know  that  Maize  is  a  plant  that  will  with¬ 
stand  a  great  amount  of  drought,  or,  rather,  we  should  say, 
rejoices  in  drought — that  is,  if  the  land  be  in  good  heart. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  a  provision  of  Nature,  that  the  two  great 
cereal  crops,  Wheat  and  Maize,  have  a  very  wide  range,  and 
also  that  a  drought  that  fatally  injures  other  crops,  only  adds 
to  their  fertility.  Many  of  us  know,  to  our  cost,  what  a  job 
it  has  been  this  last  summer  to  supply  our  milk  cows  with 
as  much  green  food  as  they  needed.  The  pastures  were  ex¬ 
hausted  long  before  their  time,  and  heavy  demands  were 
made  on  all  our  stock  of  forage  food.  One  farmer  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  (which  we  hardly  class  as  a  southern  county)  has 
grown  Maize  this  season  which  reached  a  height  of  6ft,  and 
failing  other  green  food  for  his  dairy  cows,  gave  them  this 
Maize,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  milk 
during  a  long  and  trying  period. 

What  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again.  We  have 
heard  of  great  breadths  sown  in  Essex  that  have  yielded 
heavy  returns,  and  we  have  seen  fine  plants  this  year  in  one 
of  the  more  northerly  counties.  When  all  has  been  bare  and 
dry,  what  a  comfort  to  have  a  piece  of  green  stuff  that  will 
stand  a  good  bit  of  cut-and-come-again.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  the  grain,  that  some,  we  think,  could  be  easily 
made  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  English 
climate.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Suttons,  Webbs,  Carters, 
and  Gartons  to  try  their  hand.  Quick  growth  and  big  bulk 
is  what  we  want.  Although  we  believe  that  even  as  things 
stand  now,  seed  planted  from  May  15  to  May  30  will  be 
found  ready  for  use  in  August,  just  the  time  when  there  is 
often  a  great  lack  of  other  food.  Made  into  hay — there  need 
be  no  worry  about  the  weather,  as  a  little  rain  will  not  hurt 
it.  Preserved  wet  it  would  hardly  rank  as  hay,  but  be  styled 
ensilage.  One  question  occurs  to  us,  and  it  is  this  :  Will 
it  be  too  exhaustive  a  crop  for  the  land  ?  Six  feet  of  growth 
needs  some  support ;  but,  at  any  rate,  6ft  of  growth  would 
effectually  smother  all  weed  life.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  crop,  such  weight  per  acre,  well  worth 
paying  for  in  the  extra  dressing  needed  for  the  following 
crop. 

The  Kentish  plan  of  sowing  Maize  is  broad-casting,  and 
we  should  personally  prefer  this  to  drilling.  We  should  get 
a  greater  quantity  of  stems  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  and 
the  stems  would  be  smaller  and  finer  in  quality,  and  hence 
more  appreciated  by  stock.  Coarse,  woody  fibre  is  to  be 
avoided  in  all  growths.  We  fancy  there  is  another  little 
difficulty  about  Maize  cultivation — the  ubiquitous  crow.  We 
feel  sure,  if  there  are  any  rookeries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  newly-sown  field,  Master  Rook  will  be  there,  and  will 
also  issue  invitations  to  his  friends.  (We  shall  have  a  word 
to  say  on  the  rook  question  before  long.  In  some  districts 
he  has  become  a  perfect  pest  ;  indeed,  a  Black  Plague.) 

Now,  as  to  the  right  sort  of  land.  Well,  a  general  rule 
is  wanted,  and  a  man  will  be  quite  safe  if  he  takes  typical 
Wheat  land — land  that  will  grow  five  quarters  per  acre,  and 
for  the  learner  we  will  add  that  land  will  not  include  light 
soils,  gravels,  or  chalks.  There  must  be  some  body  in  the 
land,  and  farmyard  muck,  helped  out  with  superphosphates. 
We  have  heard  of  forty  tons  per  acre  grown  in  England,  and 
this  on  very  good  authority  ;  but  we  ourselves  should  be  con¬ 
tent  with  much  less.  We  do  not  consider  this  paper  is 
addressed  to  our  northern  readers.  Their  need  is  not  so 
great,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fairly  well  supplied  with  forage 
plants  and  good  roots.  We  are  speaking  for  those  whose 
patience  has  been  tried,  and  purses  emptied,  by  a  succession 
of  hot,  dry  seasons.  We  do  not  advise  any  heroic  efforts  at 
first  in  Maize  growing— a  small  plot,  just  as  a  trial  trip.  We 
remember  the  rage  there  was  at  one  time  for  Comfrey,  it 
was  going  to  solve  all  difficulties ;  but,  unfortunately, 


although  it  grew  well  and  gave  splendid  returns,  an  animal 
had  to  be  very  hungry  indeed  before  it  would  eat  it !  Indeed, 
we  heard  that  even  an  old  sow  refused  the  delicacy  unless 
“  clemmed  ”  for  a  day  or  two  before. 

Now,  just  one  last  word  to  the  young  and  zealous,  but 
ignorant,  disciple.  He  asks,  “  Where  would  you  advise  me 
to  sow  Maize  ?  In  place  of  what  other  crop  1”  Our  answer 
is  :  late  sown  Barley  never  answers,  and  it  is  possible  and 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  patch  of  Turnips,  the  last  to 
be  eaten  off.  If  the  said  Turnips  have  been  a  good  crop, 
the  land  will  be  in  first  rate  condition,  and  there  you  may 
try  your  experiment.-  As  the  Maize  is  cut  early,  the  land 
should  be  worked  as  soon  as  possible,  and  being  so  perfectly 
clean  will  probably  be  fit  for  your  earliest  sowing  of  Wheat 
in  the  autumn.  Should  you  have  some  muck  to  spare,  put 
some  on  ;  otherwise,  help  the  Wheat  later,  that  is,  in  the 
next  spring  (1903)  if  you  see  any  sign  of  weakness.  We  do 
not  think  the  Wheat  crop  will  suffer,  and  with  a  good  cut  of 
Maize  you  will  have  got  your  bird  safe  in  the  hand. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Fog!  Thick  fog!  The  ploughboy  can  hardly  see  his  horses, 
and  simply  follows  the  furrow.  The  setting  out  of  new  ridges 
is  an  impossibility  until  the  fog  clears.  In  a  thick  mist  with  a 
strong  frostj*  rime  the  ploughman’s  lot  is  anything  but  poetic- 
He  is  supposed  to  be  working  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music 
of  the  lark,  and,  though  we  heard  this  bird  trilling  three  weeks 
ago  at  6  a. m.  he  surely  must  now  be  silent  with  such  a  fog  in 
his  throat. 

The  question  which  is  now  most  exercising  our  minds  is  that 
of  hiring  our  Martinmas  servants.  Are  they  to  be  obtainable 
at  less  money,  the  old  wages,  or  at  all  ?  The  farm  balance-sheet 
suggests  the  necessity  for  economy.  But  will  the  servants  be  at 
the  hirings  P  And  will  they  see  the  force  of  our  argument  P 

The  conditions  of  the  late  Wheat  drilling  have  been  more 
satisfactory  than  the  early  ones.  The  land  has  not  been  devoid 
of  dryness ;  but  the  surface,  under  the  influence  of  dense  fogs, 
has  been  sticky,  and  the  seedbed  for  early  weeds  therefore 
spoiled. 

There  is  no  diminution  of  the  trouble  with  foreign  larks,  which 
migrate  to  this  country  in  October.  The  fields  of  newly-sown 
Wheat  simply  swarm  with  them,  and  if  they  are  disturbed  they 
adjourn  for  a  few  minutes  to  an  adjoining  field,  only  to  return 
as  soon  as  all  is  quiet.  They  feed  on  the  young  half-sprouted 
Wheat,  which  is  like  a  sac  of  sweet  milk.  We  have  ourselves 
killed  as  many  as  seven  at  one  shot,  and  tried  them  cooked  in 
various  ways,  but  we  should  not  consider  them  worth  powder 
except  as  regards  the  riddance  of  a  pest.  We  found  them,  almost 
without  exception,  to  have  been  feeding  on  seed  Wheat  in 
different  stages  of  development. 

Mangold  are  all  stored,  and  a  fine  crop  they  are.  A  two-acre 
plot  we  estimate  to  have  produced  at  least  100  tons.  Forty-six 
yards  of  ten-foot  pie  should  surely  represent  no  less.  Swedes 
must  soon  be  taken  care  of.  Some  are  still  growing,  but  all  the 
early  sown  ones  would  look  better  under  a  covering  of  soil.  (No 
bull  intended.)  When  roots  have  suffered  as  much  from  mildew 
as  this  year’s  Swede  crop  has  done,  they  never  stand  much  frost 
if  unprotected.  We  like  to  store  those  wanted  for  cattle  food 
in  big  heaps,  the  same  as  we  put  Mangold  in.  But  how  about  a 
covering?  Well!  little  covering  is  needed  except  soil,  and  if  the 
ditches  have  all  been  cleaned  out  a  sufficiency  of  rough  grass 
from  the  sides  will  have  been  cut  to  provide  a  good  covering  for 
all  the  Swedes  we  are  likely  to  possess  this  winter. 


ROYAL  COUNTIES’  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY.— The 
1902  Show  will  be  held  at  Reading,  on  June  10,  11,  12,  and  13. — 
Franklin  Simmons,  Secretary,  Basingstoke. 

RUSSIAN  HOPS. — A  Vienna  Correspondent  states  that, 
according  to  the  “  Arbeit,”  samples  of  Russian  Hops  were  last 
year  sent  to  breweries  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  result  has  been  that  Russia  has  begun 
to  export  considerable  quantities  of  Hops  to  those  countries.  The 
Russian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  took  the  initiative  in  forming 
these  new  commercial  connections. 

GERMAN  HARVEST  PROSPECTS.— The  Berlin  agricultural 
paper,  “  Getreidemarkt,”  calculates,  on  the  strength  of  five 
thousand  inquiries  made  in  the  different  States  and  in  various 
districts  of  the  country,  the  yield  of  this  year’s  harvest  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  follows: — Wheat,  2,470,000  tons;  Rye,  8,145,000  tons; 
Summer  Barley,  3,021,860  tons  ;  and  Oats,  7,105,000  tons.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  the  official  crop  estimated  for  1900,  the  above  figures 
would  show  a  reduction  of  1,837,560  tons  for  Wheat  and  405,200 
tons  for  Rye,  while  indicating  an  increase  of  265,000  tons  for  Oats 
and  20,000  tons  for  Barley.  Reckoned  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s 
figures,  Germany  would  have  to  import  for  the  current  harvest 
year  3,000,000  tons  of  Wheat  and  1,000,000  tons  of  Rye. 
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Pauls’  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

THESE  NURSERIES  are  CELEBRATED  for  THEIR 
LARGE  and  WELL-GROWN  STOCKS,  at  very 
reasonable  prices. 

HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Especially  Fine  Are — 

Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs  \  nlm£?do  T|™rn®>  Cjabs, 
_  J  Double  Peaches,  &c.,  &c. 

Trees  for  Street  Planting  in  \  D1  T  . 

Towns  Planes,  Limes,  Elms, 

Trees  for  Avenue  and  Park!  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  Beech, 

Planting  . j  Birch,  &c. 

Evergreens  for  Ornamental  I  Conifers,  Hollies, 

Planting  . f  Aucubas,  &c. 

Yoang  Trees  for  Forest  and  |  Spruce,  Scotch.  Larch, 
Covert  Planting  . f  Laurels,  Privet,  &c. 

Rhododendrons  (off  Loam)  and  Hardy  Azaleas. 
Flowering  Shrubs  for  Forcing. 

Ex  Ira-sized  and  specimen  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Trees.  _ _ 

HEW  GARDENS  PLANNED  AND  MADE,  AND  OLD 
GARDENS  ALTERED  OR  RENOVATED  BY  CONTRACT 
OR  OTHERWISE. 

JNEW  CATALOGUE,  Just  Published, 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  NURSERIES  are  twelve  miles  from  London  ;  the 
South  Entrance  is  four  minutes’  walk  from- Waltham 
'Cross  Station  ;  and  the  West  Entrance  is  three  minutes’ 
walk  from  Theobald’s  Grove  Station,  Great  Eastern 
Railway.  Inspection  of  Stock  Invited. 


POSTAL  ADDRESS— 


Wm.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS, 

PLABTISfl  SEASON. 

Wm  CUT  BUSH  &  SON'S 

tStock  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c.,  is  in  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  intending  planters. 

CATALOGUES  p  >st  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

AND  BARNET.  Herts. 

RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 

A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMASRIVERSlb  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS  A 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 

N  .  1117.— Vol.  XLI1I.,  Third jSeiies. 


FOR  PRESENT  PLANTING, 


CL 

Ornamental  Shrubs 


"YM^E  enumerate  below  a  few  of  the  choicer 
"  *  and  more  beautiful  shrubs  that  deserve 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  shrubberies.  Our  stocks  being  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent  and  in  the  best  possible 
j  condition,  we  are  enabled  and  are  always 
j  happy  to  make  selections  suitable  for  any  soil 
or  situation  that  our  oustomers  may  be 
desirous  of  planting. 

Abelia  floribunda,  strong  plants,  1/6  each. 
Amorpha  canescens,  very  free-flowering,  1/6  to  2/6. 
Amorpha  fruticosa,  9d.  and  1/-  each;  6/- and  9/- 
per  doz. 

Arbutus,  in  variety,  1/6,  2/6,  and  3/6  each. 

Azaras,  in  variety,  1/-,  1/6,  and  2/6  each. 

Berberis  Darwinii,  9d.,  1/-,  and  1/6  each ;  15/-  to 
40/-  per  100. 

Berberis  japonica,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

Berberis  stenophylla,  9d.  and  1/-  each;  6/-  and  9/- 

per  doz. 

Berberis  Thunbergii,  1/-  each ;  9/-  per  doz. 
Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea,  6d.,  9d.,  and  1/- 
each. 

Betula  nana,  a  pretty  dwarf  species,  1/6  to  2/6  each. 
Buddleia  globosa,  golden  yellow  flowers,  1/6  each. 
Buxus,  the  choicest  species  and  varieties,  1/-  to  3/6 
each  ;  9/-  to  36  -  per  doz. 

Calycanthus  floridus  and  occidentalis,  1/-  to 

2/6  each 

Garaganas,  in  variety,  6d.  to  2/6  each;  5/-  to  36/- 
per  doz. 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  1/6  and  2/6  each. 
Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  grandiflorus, 

1/6  and  2/6  each.  sjjflk, 

Chlonanthus  virginicus,  1/6  to  3/6  each;  15/-  to 
36/-  per  doz. 

Choisya  ternata,  1/6  to  2/6  each;  15/-  to  24/-  per 
doz. 

Cistus  ladaniferus,  1/6  and  2/6  each. 
Clerodendron  fcetidum  roseum  and  tricho- 
tomum,  1/6  to  2/6  each. 

Colutea  arborescens,  9d.  to  1/6  each;  6/- to  12/- 
per  doz. 

Cornus,  choice  and  rare  varieties,  from  1/6  upwards. 
Coronilla  Emerus  (Scorpion  Senna),  1/6  and  2/6 
each. 

Cotoneasters,  choice  species,  Is.  and  upwards  each. 
Crataegus  pyracantha,  fructo  lutea,  and 
Lelandi,  1/-  to  2/6  each  ;  9/-  to  24/-  per  doz. 
Cydonia  (Pyrus)  in  choice  varieties,  1/6  to  3/6  each; 

12/-  to  24/-  per  doz.  v'  2  « 

Cytisus  albus  (White  Broom),  in  pots,  9d.  and  1  /- 
each. 

Cytisus  praecox,  1/6  to  2/6  each  ;  Standards,  4  to  6  ft. 
stems,  2/6  to  5/6  each. 

Cyttsus  scoparius  Andreanus,  1/6  to  3/6  each  : 
24/-  to  40/-  per  doz. 

Daphne,  choice  and  rare  varieties;  1/-  to  2/6  each; 
9/-  and  24/-  per  doz. 

Daphniphyllum  glaucescens,  in  pots,  1/6  to  5/- 

each  ;  from  open  ground,  24/-  to  30/-  per  doz. 
Deutzias,  in  variety,  6d.  to  2/6  each;  4/6  to  24/-  per 
doz. 

Elaeagnus,  in  evpry  variety,  1/6  and  2/6  each. 

!  Escallonias,  in  variety,  1/6  to  2/6  each. 
Euonymus,  the  choicest  varieties,  9d.,  1/-,  and  1/6 
each  :  6/-,  9/-.  and  12/-  per  doz. 

Forsythias,  in  variety,  1/-  and  1/6  each  ;  9/-  and  12/- 
per  doz. 

Garrya  elliptica  and  Thuretii,  1/6  and  2/6  each. 
Griselinia  littoralis  and  macrophylla,  1/6  and 

2/6  each. 

Hamamelis,  in  variety,  1/6  to  5/-  each. 

Hibiscus  syriacus,  in  choice  variety,  1/-  and  1/6 
each. 

Kerria  japonica  and  varieties,  9d.  to  1/6  each 
Ligustrum,  in  variety,  6d.  and  upwards  each, 
Special  prices  for  large  quantities.  7ilu 

For  choice  varieties  of  Japanese  Maples, 
Myricas,  Olearias,  Osmanthus,  Philadelphus, 
Pliillyiaea.  Rhus,  Ribes,  Sambucns,  Spiraea, 
Syrinya,  Veronicas,  Viburnum,  Weigela,  and 
all  other  beautiful  and  interesting  shrubs, 
see  our 

TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE. 

Post  Free  on  Application. 


c|omuutl  fljj 
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The  Chrysanthemum  Season. 


E  are  now  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  season ; 
the  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums 
abound  everywhere  ;  in  our 
glass  houses,  on  warm  and  sunny 
walls  in  the  open,  in  the  flower 
■  shops,  and  in  our  streets  the 

itinerant  flower-seller  vends  them,  and 
’  many  a  passer-by,  struck  with  their 
brilliance,  purchases  a  bunch  to  brighten  the 
home.  It,  is  doubtful  if  all  this  happy  plente¬ 
ousness  of  floral  wealth  would  have  been  ours 
if  Robert  Fortune  had  not,  in  1862,  on  his 
second  visit  to  the  Extreme  Orient,  introduced 
several  varieties  he,  after  immense  labour, 
obtained  in  Japan. 

Fortune’s  varieties  were  the  Eastern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  new  type,  for  they  differentiated 
themselves  from  anything  we  had  in  culti¬ 
vation  at  that  time  at  home,  as  some  were 
spotted  and  striped,  others  were  of  fantastic 
forms,  and  obtained  the  name  of  “  Dragons. 
The  originals  of  the  present  day  spidery  types 
were  among  them  ;  others  were  laciniated  ; 
and  as  the  veteran  John  Salter  wrote,  “they 
had  the  character  of  Japanese  Pinks  rather 
than  Chrysanthemums.”  At  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Japanese  form  raisers  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  this  country  favoured 
the  formal  incurved  type  ;  and  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  among  the  many  seedlings 
raisers  rejected  as  not  conforming  to  the 
incurved  or  reflexed  forms,  there  were  some 
probably  near  to  the  original  Japanese  type, 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  has  always  been 
found  to  be  variable  in  the  matter  of  seed¬ 
lings. 

When  the  first  Japanese  varieties  were 
introduced  the  growers  for  exhibition  at  that 
time  frowned  upon  them  and  refused  to  admit 
them  to  their  collections.  But  some  had 
keener  vision,  and  saw  in  these  singular  and 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  Notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Artiolei  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ’  at 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C..  and  to  no  ether  person  and  to  no  other 
Address. 
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uncouth  Japanese  forms  great  possibilities  of  development, 
and  they  proved  to  be  right.  Some  seed  came  over  from 
Japan,  and  in  favourable  localities  seed  was  obtained  from 
some  of  the  imported  varieties.  The  seedlings  produced 
from  it  were  found  to  show  both  variations  in  form  and 
colour,  but  also  improvements  in  fulness  and  substance. 
Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  were  Hero  of  Magdala,  James 
Salter,  Meteor,  Dr.  Masters,  Regalia,  and  The  Mikado,  and 
most  of  those  named  were  grown  for  some  years. 

If  it  were  possible  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
three  first-named  of  these,  which  were  regarded  as  great 
acquisitions  thirty  years  ago,  and  such  leading  present-day 
varieties  as  Madame  Carnot,  Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Golden  Gate,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Australie,  Western  King, 
and  others,  it  could  at  once  be  seen  how  enormously  the 
Japanese  varieties  have  increased  in  size,  colour,  breadth, 
and  depth,  until  blooms  measure  9  and  10  inches  in 
diameter,  if  not  more.  The  size  of  flowers  and  their  fulness 
and  brilliancy  is  materially  furthered  by  good  cultivation. 
Cultivators  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  production  of 
highly  developed  blooms  are  on  the  alert  to  adopt  new 
methods  of  culture,  so  that  the  utmost  possibilities  of  the 
flower  may  be  brought  forth.  Exhibition  blooms  must  in¬ 
crease,  and  are  increasing,  in  size,  and  we  can  only  imagine 
the  dimensions  to  which  they  may  have  attained  ten  years 
hence. 

The  introduction  of  the  Japanese  form,  and  the  popular 
appreciation  of  it,  not  only  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  also  operated  to 
revive  the  interest  in  the  other  sections  which  had  at  the 
time  commenced  seriously  to  decline.  It  was  complained 
that  the  incurved  varieties  were  very  small  in  size,  while 
not  a  few  of  them  were  of  weakly  constitution.  This  led 
to  the  cross  fertilisation  of  some  of  the  incurved  varieties 
and  the  more  formally  incurved  Japanese  forms.  This 
mixed  parentage,  while  it  produced  large  true  incurved 
varieties  of  vigorous  growth,  also  gave  birth  to  a  mixed 
progeny,  and  among  them  reflexed  Anemone-flowered  and 
single  varieties.  Thus  all  sections  benefited  by  the  action 
of  the  florist,  and  the  votaries  of  each  found  something 
added  calculated  to  revive  their  flagging  interest  in  the 
flower. 

All  the  early  introduced  Japanese  were  tall  in  growth 
and  late  in  blooming.  It  was  said  of  them  at  the  time  that 
they  bloom  later  than  the  English-raised  varieties  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  remain  longer  in  bloom,  so  that  the  greenhouse 
continues  10  be  bright  with  blossoms  all  through  the  dull 
winter  months  when  flowers  are  scarce  ;  so  that  the  green¬ 
house  can  be  made  gay  with  them  well  into  the  middle  and 
end  of  February.  Indeed,  the  flowering  season  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  may  be  said  to  commence  in  July  with 
some  of  the  early  pompons  and  following  on  with  the 
October  varieties,  then  the  great  rush  of  the  November 
bloom,  finishing  up  with  the  very  late  varieties,  thus  cover¬ 
ing  some  eight  months  of  the  year.  “  There  are  few  persons 
among  the  lovers  of  flowers,”  wrote  John  Salter,  half  a 
century  ago,  “  who  have  not  admired  the  Chrysanthemum, 
and  when  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  and  other  beauties  of  the 
parterre  are  withered,  and  the  ‘  last  Rose  of  Summer ’ 
faded  and  gone,  then  it  shines  forth  in  all  its  glory  and 
takes  its  place,  par  excellence,  as  chief  among  autumn  and 
early  winter  flowers.” — R.  Dean,  V.M.H. 

- «  « - 

Yeronicas. 

Veronicas  appear  in  so  many  diverse  forms  of  foliage  that  a 
collection  of  them  presents  many  interesting  features.  Especially  so 
are  the  shrubby  New  Zealand  kinds,  which  are  so  useful  where  hardy 
shrubs  in  green  and  golden  tints  are  required  for  winter  outdoor  use. 
Among  the  prostrate  creeping  species  are  several  used  for  covering 
rockwork,  while  others  are  but  wee  weeds,  both  in  leaf  and  flower. 
Veronicas  are  mentioned,  that  the  claims  of  V.  longifolia  with  blue 
flowers,  and  its  variety  alba,  as  good  hardy  perennials,  maybe  pointed 
out.  The  flower  spikes  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  plants 
continue  in  bloom  from  July  into  autumn,  at  a  time  when  mixed 
borders  need  all  possible  flowers,  big  and  small,  to  keep  them  bright. 
Veronica  longifolia  is  sweetly  scented,  having  a  perfume  characteristic 
of  several  species  of  this  genus. — David  B.  Fish. 


Forcing  Bulbs. 


Chrysanthemums  under  glass  at  present  make  a  brave 
show,  being  in  the  full  flush  of  their  brilliant  beauty,  and 
onward  till  Christmas  successional  batches  of  plants  will 
supply  the  bulk  of  flowers  needed  for  use  in  a  cut  state.  We 
want,  however,  some  variety  in  our  flowering  plants  at  all 
seasons,  and  when  November  comes  round,  the  flowers  of 
early  forced  bulbs  have  a  charm  and  freshness  of  their  own, 
which  is  all  the  more  appreciated  because  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce.  The  Paper  White  Narcissus  grandiflora,. 
and  the  double  Roman,  if  potted  up  in  August,  may  with 
gentle  forcing  easily  be  brought  into  flower  by  the  middle  of 
November.  The  chief  point  to  observe  is  to  get  plenty  of 
active  roots  and  at  least  a  couple  of  inches  of  top  growth 
before  they  are  removed  from  their  plunging  material. 
Roman  Hyacinths  may  also  be  easily  flowered  in  November- 
if  potted  up  early,  even  when  ordinary  bulbs  are  used,  and 
by  obtaining  retarded  bulbs  there  need  be  no  lack  of  pure 
white  Roman  Hyacinths  in  any  garden  during  the  autumn 
months.  Thanks  also  to  the  practice  of  retarding  roots, 
grand  potfuls  of  Spiraeas  may  be  had  in  full  flower  during 
October  and  November.  In  these  matters  we  are  much 
more  fav.ourably  placed  than  gardeners  of  a  generation  ago, 
whose  skill  was  put  to  a  severe  test  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  forced  flowers  thus  early  in  the  autumn. 

We  have,  however,  even  now  one  period  of  the  year  when 
flowers  are  usually  scarce,  unless  special  efforts  are  made  to- 
bi  idge  over  that  time — I  refer  to  Christmas  and  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks  of  January.  Owing  to  the  many  social  events, 
which  take  place  during  those  few  weeks,  the  demand  for 
flowers  is  great,  and  from  the  present  time  onward  gardeners 
should  bear  that  fact  constantly  in  mind,  and  make  their 
preparation  accordingly.  If  a  commencement  is  made  too* 
late,  the  hard  forcing  attempted  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
often  brings  disaster.  Tulips  and  Daffodils — any  bulbous, 
plants — are  perhaps  more  popular  than  anything  at  the  festive 
season.  And  as  the  former  may  be  flowered  by  the  first 
week  in  December  I  have  always  found  it  an  excellent  plan 
to  place  a  few  Tulips  in  heat  during  the  second  week  in 
November,  and  a  batch  each  succeeding  week.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  practice  are  that  not  only  does  it  give  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  providing  a  few  very  early  Tulips,  but — what  is; 
more  important  still — it  gives  the  forcer  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  the  exact  conditions  under  which  this  early 
forcing  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  succeed  at  the  first  attempt  one  year, 
and  to  fail  the  next,  through  having  forgotten  or  failed  to- 
notice  a  necessary  condition.  And  in  large  establishments, 
where  changes  are  sometimes  necessarily  made  in  the  staff, 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  newcomer  to  find  out  the 
peculiarities  of  various  forcing  houses,  but  a  few  trial' 
batches  point  the  way  to  treating  large  ones  successfully. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  Tulips  intended  for  flower- 
at  Christmas  ought  to  be  placed  in  heat.  The  bulbs  should, 
of  course,  have  been  potted  early,  and  by  that  time  there- 
will  then  be  plenty  of  roots,  and  the  top  growth  will  also- 
have  started.  If  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  the  bulbs  are 
then  stood  in  a  hancllight  or  close  frame  on  cocoanut  fibre, 
where  there  is  a  bottom  heat  of  from  75  degrees  to- 
80  degrees,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  ranges  from 
60  degrees  to  65  degrees,  there  is  not  usually  much  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  flower  satisfactorily,  always,  of  course, 
provided  they  are  kept  dark  for  a  time.  Early  forced  Tulips, 
however,  often  come  too  short  in  the  stem.  The  best  means 
I  know  of  lengthening  them  is  to  cover  them  with  a  few 
inches  of  moss  to  draw  them  up.  As  soon  as  the  colour  of 
the  flower  is  vis  ble  light  and  air  must  be  given  to  ensure 
substance,  and  although  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  remove  the 
light  from  the  frames,  it  is  a  risky  proceeding  to  remove 
the  plants  from  the  bottom  heat  till  the  flowers,  or,  rather, 
buds,  have  swelled  to  their  full  size,  as  so  slight  a  check  at 
mid-winter  will  sometimes  cause  the  roots  to  turn  brown 
and  die.  Later  in  the  season  elevating  the  pots  on  a  shelf,  or 
a  stage  close  to  the  glass  is  beneficial,  as  both  leaves  and; 
flowers  gain  in  substance  by  the  practice.  The  scarlet  and? 
rose  varieties  of  the  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  are  the  best  for- 
providing  flowers  at  Christmas. — Plantsman. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Angraecum  Sanderianum. 


From  the  accompanying  illustration  those  cultivators  of 
'Orchids  who  do  not  possess  Angraecum  Sanderianum  can  obtain 
■a  very  fair  impression  of  its  beauty  and  general  character.  The 


is  a  safeguard  to  clean  plants  and  checks  the  attacks  of  insects 
before  they  have  time  to  injure  them. 

The  baskets  in  which  Galeandras  are  grown  should  be  kept 
up  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  If  the  tops  of  the  plants  are 
an  inch  or  two  clear  of  the  glass  they  will  come  to  no  harm,  and 
the  increased  light  they  obtain  will  be  all  in  their  favour. 
Growers  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns  have  found  of  late  that 
their  plants  are  not  much  better  off  close  to  the  glass  than  away 
from  it  as  far  as  the  light  is  concerned,  the  sooty  deposit  left  by 
the  fog  effectually  excluding  this  aid  to  culture.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  mop  the  glass  down  outside  as  frequently  as  possible, 
and  sponge  the  inside,  for  the  best  glazing  system  ever  invented 
will  not  keep  out  a  London  or  Manchester  fog. 

Galeandras  are  not  the  only  Orchids  that  are  benefited  by 


ANGErECUM  SANDERIANUM. 


species  is  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
with  a  temperature  of  -55deg  to  60deg,  where  it  generally  thrives. 
It  is  free  flowering,  the  long  racemes  being  coloured  creamy- 
white.  It  was  originally  brought  from  the  Comoro  Islands,  which 
lie  north  of  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  summer  is  the  season 
when  the  long  drooping  scapes  open.  The  stems  are  6in  to 
15in  long. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes.  < 

Not  many  species  of  Galeandra  are  now  grown  in  collections, 
G.  Devoniana  being,  perhaps,  as  frequently  seen  as  any.  This 
is  now  coming  into  flower,  and  until  after  the  blossoms,  are  past 
the  water  supply  must  not  be  reduced.  But  when  they  are  over 
the  work  of  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  finished  for  the  year,  and 
only  sufficient  moisture  is  needed  to  keep  the  roots  alive  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Less  heat  is  also  necessary,  the 
species  being  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  red  spider 
if  kept  dry  and  hot.  Occasional  dipping  in  weak  tobacco  water 


light  now  ;  that  fine  Dendrobium  De.arei,  just  out  of  flower,  needs 
plenty  of  it.  Its  growth  is  finished  for  the  season,  and  the 
flowers  are  past ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  plant  must  have  light. 
Odontoglossums,  again,  are  pining  for  the  light  that  we  could 
not  give  them  in  summer,  simply  because  during  our  long  days 
the  sun  has  too  much  power ;  while  in  their  native  haunts  high 
up  on  the  Andes,  where  the  day  and  night  are  more  nearly  equal, 
they  are  subjected  to  very  similar  conditions  all  the  year  round. 

Just  now,  in  short,  the  grower  of  Orchids  must  take  more  care 
of  individual  species  than  at  any  other  season.  Some  sorts  are 
finished  ;  some  plants  of  the  same  species  are  at  rest  while  others 
are  still  growing ;  one  might  almost  say  that  each  individual 
plant  wants  watching.  And  the  grower  who  at  a  critical  time 
studies  the  individual  needs  of  his  plants  most  closely,  and 
anticipates  the  wants,  will  come  nearest  to  perfection  in  the 
difficult  task  of  providing  a  suitable  home  within  four  walls  for 
plants  found  growing  naturally  many  hundreds  of  miles  apart 
lunder  greatly  varying  conditions. — H.  R.  R. 
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The  Richard  Dean  Testimonial. 

We  call  attention  to  the  list  of  subscribers  to  this  deserved 
testimonial,  whose  names  appear  this  week  in  our  advertisement 
columns.  The  total  amount  promised  up  to  the  13th  inst.  was 
£204  13s. 

National  Dahlia  Society. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  Club  room  of  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  at  3  p.m. 
Agenda,  schedule. — C.  E.  Wilkins. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  above  society  will  hold  their  next  lecture  on  the  20th  inst., 
in  their  usual  quarters,  XL  Cafe,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  The 
lecture  will  deal  with  the  “  Pollination  of  Flowers,”  by  Professor 
Pethybridge,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Errata. — In  a 
recent  report  of  the  Irish  Gardeners’  Society  you  had  a  slight  mis¬ 
print.  The  name  Mr.  Swalpole  should  be  Mr.  Walpole,  of  Mt. 
Usher,  County  Wicklow. — A.  O’N. 

Waterloo  Horticultural  Show. 

The  first  annual  show  in  connection  with  the  newly  formed 
Blundellsands  and  Waterloo  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on 
November  6  at  the  Town  Hall,  Waterloo.  In  every  respect  the 
show  proved  an  excellent  one,  the  display  of  Chrysanthemums 
being  particularly  fine.  The  exhibition  of  fruit  was  also  very 
good.  Mr.  Marshall  Hall,  K.C.,  M.P.,  opened  the  exhibition, 
and  delivered  an  appropriate  speech.  The  best  collections  of 
blooms  staged  were  those  of  Messrs.  C.  McLaren,  T.  Alsop,  F.  W. 
Cornelius,  and  D.  T.  Fairclough. 

Bog  Slide  In  Ireland. 

Following  very  heavy  rainfall  of  a  week  ago,  a  serious  bog 
slip  occurred  near  Liscannor.  on  the  west  coast  of  Clare,  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  scene  of  last  year’s  slide,  in  which  two 
lives  were  lost.  The  slip  began  on  the  Carhudiff  Hills,  and  a 
great  mass  of  semi-fluid  bog  flowed  for  four  miles  through  the 
country  until  it  discharged  itself  into  Derry  River,  and  thence 
into  Liscannor  Bay.  In  parts  the  sliding  soil  was  fully  300yds 
in  width,  and  blocked  the  public  road  in  two  places  in  its  course. 
The  moving  mass  swept  away  hayricks  and  peat  stacks,  and  a 
number  of  cows  and  pigs  were  lost.  A  farming  family  named 
Killoughry  were  compelled  to  escape  by  the  upper  windows, 
which  was  done  with  difficulty.  Several  persons  are  practically 
ruined  by  their  land  and  crops  being  covered  in  places  to  a 
depth  of  15ft,  and  many  pitiful  scenes  have  been  witnessed. 
The  slide  has  caused  immense  excitement  in  West  Clare,  and  it 
is  feared  that  a  further  movement  of  the  bog,  which  is  extensive, 
may  occur. 

Richmond  Horticultural  Society. 

We  are  requested  by  the  secretary  of  the  above  society  to 
state  that  the  first  annual  dinner  (in  support  of  the  society’s 
funds)  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  November  28,  at  7  p.m.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel,  Richmond  Hill.  The  society  is  at  present,  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  debt.  It  has  become  necessary  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  open  a  dinner  fund,  to  which  subscriptions  are  earnestly 
invited,  and  may  be  made  in  any  desired  amount.  A  sum  of 
about  £300  is  required  on  or  before  November  28,  1901,  for  the 
society  to  close  its  financial  year  out  of  debt,  and  enable  it  to 
prepare  to  enter  upon  its  operations  in  1902.  The  committee 
beg  most  strongly  to  recommend  this  matter  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  society’s  subscribers  and  exhibitors,  and 
to  ask  them  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  their  numerous  friends 
who  have  from  year  to  year  received  recognition  of  their  efforts 
at  the  shows,  or  derived  pleasure  from  attending  to  view  and 
enjoy  the  exquisite  productions  that  are  shown.  All  inquiries 
and  applications  for  dinner  tickets  should  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  61  and 
62,  George  Street,  Richmond,  Surrey.  The  price  of  the  tickets 
is  7  s.  6d.  each  for  lady  or  gentleman,  exclusive  of  wine,  but  the 
fund  receives  no  pecuniary  benefit  at  all  out  of  this  charge. 


New  Gloria  Dahlias. 

From  Mr.  J.  C.  S6hmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany,  comes  a  coloured' 
plate  of  what  he  terms  Gloria  Dahlias.  They  are  exactly  the 
same  as  some  that  Hobbies,  Limited  (Mr.  John  Green),  showed 
at  London  exhibitions  in  the  summer  time,  in  which  the  disc  of 
central  florets  have  become  enlarged,  variously  coloured,  and 
more  urceolate  in  form. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  concert  promoted  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brown,  of  the  School  of  Handicrafts,  Chertsey,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  above  institution  was  successful.  Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  the 
secretary,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  committee  to  the  public 
of  Chertsey  in  supporting  the  concert  this  year  and  in  previous- 
years.  He  gave  instances  of  local  gardeners  who  were  in  receipt 
of  pensions  from  the  institution. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural' 
Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  in  the  Drill  Hall,. 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  Instead  of  Professor 
Henslow’s  demonstration,  a  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Austin,  on  “  Fruit  Preserving  in  Relation  to  Fruit  Culture.”' 
Mr.  Austin  will  also  exhibit  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
bottled  and  otherwise  preserved  British  fruits.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  twenty-two  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amongst 
them  being  Lady  Clay,  Sir  Alfred  S.  Lettbridge,  K.C.S.I.,  Major 
MacRae-Gilstrap,  E.  Evans-Lombe,  J.P.,  D.L.,  G.  H.  Pinckard, 
M.F.H.,  making  a  total  of  851  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  The  vacant  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  has  been* 
conferred  by  the  council  of  the  society  upon  Mr.  W.  Bateson, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Cambridge,  for  his  study  and. 
investigations  in  Hybridity  and  Heredity. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Association. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  5,  Mr.  M'Dowall,  Brechin  Castle,  read  an  instructive 
paper  on  “  Apples  as  Grown  at  Brechin  Castle.”  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  Prefacing  his  remarks  by  stating 
that  he  had  nothing  really  different  from  good  practice  in  other 
gardens,  Mr.  M'Dowall  went  on  to  detail  the  advantages  of 
judicious  pruning.  This,  he  pointed  out,  would  in  most  cases 
ensure  fertility,  and  the  marvel  was  that  such  a  simple  expedient 
was  not  more  commonly  employed  to  render  unprolific  orchards 
remunerative.  Of  several  hundreds  of  really  fine  sorts  only  a 
limited  number  can  be  expected  to  succeed  under  all  conditions. 
Each  aspect  and  situation,  so  to  speak,  has  its  own  particular 
favourites,  and  the  first  consideration  of  planters  ought  to  be 
to  discover  those  kinds  which  thrive  well  in  their  own  district. 
Mr.  M'Dowall  detailed  a  number  of  types  that  did  well  at 
Brechin,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that  selection,  not  collec¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  growers  for  profit. 

Presentation  to  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.R.I  A. 

The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  at 
their  monthly  meeting,  held  on  last  Friday,  took  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  with  a  very  hand¬ 
some  canteen  case  of  forks  and  knives  on  the  occasion  of  his 
approaching  marriage.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ardilaun,  who  wrote  expressing  his  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  attend  to  make  the  presentation,  but  asking 
Mr.  Moore  to  accept  his  good  wishes,  Mr.  Robertson  presided, 
and  in  making  the  presentation  referred  to  the  kindly  feeling 
that  at  all  times  existed  between  Mr.  Moore  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  and  to  the  benefits  the  society  had  derived 
from  Mr.  Moore  in  the  past,  expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  his 
colleagues  on  the  council  to  have  such  a  fitting  opportunity  of,  in 
some  tangible  form,  conveying  to  Mr.  Moore  their  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  indomitable  zeal  and  unflagging  energy  in  from  time 
to  time  helping  to  further  the  object  of  the  society,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  council  wished  Mr.  Moore  and  his  bride  elect  every 
happiness  in  their  future  state.  Other  members  of  the  council 
spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  suitably  replied, 
expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  a 
handsome  and  useful  present,  and  for  which  he  most  sincerely 
thanked  the  council,  remarking  that  the  courtesy  and  kindness 
he  had  at  all  times  received  from  the  members  of  the  council  ren¬ 
dered  anything  he  had  done  for  the  society  only  a  pleasure,  and 
that  he  had  every  hope  for  the  society’s  success  in  the  future. 
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Royal  Appointment. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  of  Manchester,  have  been 
honoured  with  the  Royal  warrant  appointing  them  seedsmen  to 
His  Majesty  the  King.  They  for  many  years  held  similar 
appointments  to  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Late  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee. 

On  the  8th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  The  Grange,  Hackhridge, 
near  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  this  highly  respected,  accomplished, 
and  useful  gentleman  died.  He  was  enthusiastic  as  a  gardener 
and  in  natural  science.  Orchids  were  his  special  favourites,  and 
for  long  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Orchid  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Weather  in  London. 

The  weather  of  the  past  week  has  varied  considerably.  Some 
days,  as  on  Saturday,  the  fog  was  black  and  very  dense,  while, 
again,  sunshine  was  liberal  on  Sunday.  “  White  ”  frosts  have 
been  with  us  on  three  or  four  mornings,  the  thermometer  record¬ 
ing  so  much  as  14  degrees  of  frost  at  Kew  on  the  16th. 

Weather  in  S.  Perthshire. 

■Sharp  touches  of  frost  had  been  of  pretty  frequent  occurrence 
before  the  end  of  last  week,  but  it  was  then  that  •winter  appeared 
to  have  fairly  set  in.  Heavy  snowfalls  took  place  in  both  the 
northern  and  the  southern  counties.  On  the  morning  of  the 
15th  and  16th  9  degrees  and  15  degrees  of  frost  were  recorded.  On 
the  evening  of  Saturday  a  thaw  set  in.  Monday  was  windy  and 
•wet  almost  throughout. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Southport. 

On  November  6,  the  Southport  and  BirkdaJe  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  annual  show  in  the  Cambridge  Hall  and  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  adjoining  Art  Gallery.  The  number  of 
•entries  showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  previous  years,  and 
the  quality  was  far  above  the  average.  The  Challenge  Cup 
was  again  won  by  Councillor  W.  Shuttlewortb  with  a  magnificent 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  trophy  now  becomes  his  abso¬ 
lute  property.  In  the  amateur  section  some  fine  collections 
were  noticeable,  and  here  Mr.  J.  J.  Barlow’s  cup  was  won  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Welchman.  The  chief  prizewinners  included  the 
following:  Messrs.  T.  Johnson,  0.  Hill,  L.  Heath,  A.  Francis, 
J.  E.  Swift,  and  B.  Wall. 

Horticultural  Club. 

It  was  an  interesting  occasion  when  the  members  of  this 
valuable  club  wrere  summoned  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  12th  inst., 
when  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  was  unveiled. 
The  portrait  was  painted  by  Miss  May  Rivers,  and  was  admirably 
executed,  the  likeness  being  a  thoroughly  good  one.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  club,  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  had  promised  to 
attend,  but  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  urgent  business  from 
being  there.  The  evening  was  an  open  one — that  is,  ladies  were 
invited — and  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  their 
friends.  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  vice-chairman  of  the  club,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  in  his  usual  happy  way  mentioned  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  meeting  together,  and  then  called  on  Mrs.  Veitch 
and  Mrs.  Watkins  to  unveil  the  picture,  which  was  done  amidst 
much  cheering,  and  was  then  carried  to  its  place  in  the  club 
room.  The  club’s  wish  to  have  their  secretary’s  portrait  painted 
when  he  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  must,  we  presume,  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  how  much  his  services  have  been  appreciated. 

Carnations  from  Battle  Abbey. 

Mr.  Wm.  Camm,  from  “  The  Gardens,”  Battle  Abbey,  Battle, 
sends  us  a  most  delightful  box  of  odorous  Carnations,  with  the 
following  letter : — “  I  send  you  a  few  blooms  of  Carnation  seed¬ 
lings  which  were  sown  eight  months  ago.  The  variety  is  Riviera 
Market,  much  better  than  Marguerite  varieties  and  just  as  free 
blooming.  They  are  now  in  lOin  pots,  and  produce  about  one 
dozen  blooms  each  plant  a  week,  and  they  will  continue  to  bloom 
all  winter.  I  send  you  also  grass  from  them.  Should  you  con¬ 
sider  them  worthy  of  a  note  as  to  culture  I  will  send  you  one  on 
with  pleasure.”  We  are  sure  that  notes  from  Mr.  Camm  would 
be  of  the  greatest  service.  We  are  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
robust  growths,  the  large  and  splendidly  coloured  flowers,  and 
feel  sure  that  if  many  friends  could  likewise  see  them  they  would 
at  once  desire  to  cultivate  a  goodly  batch. 


Appointment. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Choi  well,  for  two  years  foreman  at  Monnt 
Edgcumbe,  Cornwall,  previously  head  gardener  at  the  Manor 
House,  Stoke,  Devonport,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
James  J.  MacAndrew,  Esq.,  of  Lukesland,  Ivy  Bridge,  South 
Devon. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  next, 
November  27,  in  the  Holbom  Restaurant,  Sir  Albert  Kaye 
Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  &c.,  in  the  chair.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  supporters  of  the  society  will  attend  this  dinner. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

Following  immediately  upon  the  recent  Birmingham  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Show,  Mr.  W.  Spiells,  in  conformity  with  his  annual 
custom  for  so  many  years  past,  opened  a  discussion  on  the  leading 
features  of  the  Chrysanthemum  Show.  Many  pertinent  remarks 
were  also  made  by  Messrs.  C.  H.  Herbert  (the  chairman),  A. 
Cryer,  W.  Gardiner,  C.  R.  Bick,  J.  Wheeler,  and  others,  with 
also  suggestions  in  the  way  of  future  innovations  and  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Death  of  Mr.  William  Balchin,  sen. 

This  well-known  South  of  England  nurseryman,  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  of  Brighton,  died  at  his 
residence,  on  the  Hassocks  Nurseries,  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  after  a  painful  illness  which  had  kept 
him  bedridden  for  about  twelve  months.  Mr.  Balchin  came  to 
Brighton  when  a  young  man,  and  foreseeing  the  development  of 
the  town,  he  commenced  business  as  a  florist  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother-in-law,  the  firm  being  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Neel.  In 
course  of  time  this  partnership  was  severed,  and  the  business  was 
carried  on  alone  by  Mr.  Balchin  until  his  sons  were  taken  into 
partnership,  and  the  business  became  known  as  W .  Balchin  &  Sons. 
Of  late  years  the  business  has  undergone  great  entension.  There 
are  nurseries  at  Brighton,  Hove,  and  Hassocks,  and  there  are  the 
Sillwood  Conservatories  in  the  Western  Road  and  the  St.  Albans 
Conservatories  in  the  Church  Road,  Hove.  At  Hassocks  there  is 
a  considerable  range  of  glass,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
plants  are  grown  there  for  the  supply  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove 
conservatories,  as  well  as  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  and  fruit  trees 
in  considerable  abundance.  Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
William  Richardson  the  Hassock  Nurseries  have  become  famous 
for  hardwooded  plants,  Leschenaultias,  Boronias,  Ericas, 
Epacris,  and  many  others,  being  extensively  propagated  for  sup¬ 
plying  the  trade.  Thoroughly  immersed  in  his  business,  Mr. 
Balchin  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  take  part  in  the  public  life  of  his 
adopted  town.  He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character,  and  pro¬ 
bably  had  as  few  enemies  as  any  resident  in  Brighton.  Mr. 
Balchin  married  twice,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  eight  children — 
five  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was  buried  in  the  Hove 
Cemetery  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick— 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Direction  of 

Wind. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Rain. 

Temperatui  e  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

Lowest 
Temperature 
on  Grass. 

1901. 

November. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

At 
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deep. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4- f  t. 
deep. 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

43 

CO 

Q) 

A 

ho 

5 

43 

CO 

e 

& 

o 

Sunday  ...10 
Monday  ...11 
Tuesday  ..12 
Wed’sday  13 
Thursday  14 
Friday  ...15 
Saturday  16 

W.S.W. 

W.S.W. 

S.S.W. 

S.W. 

N.N.W. 

W.S.W. 

E.S.E. 

deg. 

47'7 

51-4 

50-9 

46-9 

36-9 

290 

24-5 

deg. 

44-4 

46- 4 

47- 6 
43-7 
33-9 
28-2 
23-8 

deg. 

52T 

54-4 

53-3 

48-3 

41-6 

40-4 

32-6 

deg. 

44- 8 
45'4 
48-9 

45- 7 
36-5 
25'5 
21.1 

Ins. 

006 

027 

deg. 

45'8 

462 

47-3 

471 

45-4 

41-7 

39'2 

deg. 

475 

47- 9 
483 

48- 5 
48-5 
477 
46-3 

deg. 

50  5 
50-5 
50-5 
50-5 
50-5 
50-5 
502 

deg. 

41-5 

38- 9 
44-2 

39- 8 
33-5 
12.8 
1F5 

Mean*  ... 

41-0 

38-3 

46-1 

Total 
38-3  0-33 

1 

44-7 

47-8 

50-5 

31-7 

The  weather  during  th«  first  part  of  the  week  was  doll  and  mild. 
On  the  12th  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  occurred,  followed  on  the  following 
day  by  rain,  since  which  there  has  been  frost  and  much  fog,  the  latter 
doin  '*•*  ule  damage  to  Vine  leaves  in  the  big  vinery 
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Potatoes. 


I  have  been  recommended  to  start  at  once  digging  up  my  land 
ready  for  the  next  Potato  crop.  I  was  told  to  put  manure  in 
just  as  we  do  in  the  spring,  but  to  stick  a  twig  at  the  ends  of 
rows  of  manure,  and  then  in  the  spring  put  a  line  down  and  make 
a  small  drill  or  trench  and  lay  seed  Potatoes  in,  covering  them 
with  earth  by  means  of  a  hoe ;  this  would  partly  mould  them  up. 
Could  any  of  my  fellow  readers  give  their  experience  of  this 
method  of  autumn  cultivation  for  Potatoes  P — J.  T.  Thurston. 


Blinds  for  Glass  Houses. 

This  is  hardly  the  season  to  discuss  methods  of  shading  glass 
houses,  but  in  the  reply  to  “  Ignoramus  ”  on  “  Blinds  for  Glass 
House,”  page  432,  November  7,  it  is  stated  that  Parisian  blinds 
are  too  clumsy  and  not  serviceable  for  greenhouse  roofs,  but  will 
do  for  the  upright  parts.  In  my  opinion  the  Parisian  blinds  are 
quite  equal,  if  not  better,  than  the  old-fashioned  wooden  roller 
and  canvas  blinds.  The  Parisian  blinds  are  made  of  wooden 
laths  fin  broad,  connected  together  with  flat  zinc  chains.  They 
are  readily  drawn  up  and  down  by  cord  and  pulley.  They  are 
made  in  convenient  widths,  which  enables  them  to  be  worked 
much  better  than  the  long  wooden  rollers,  which  cannot  easily 
be  manipulated,  especially  on'  long  houses. 

A  great  fault  in  fixing  the  wooden  roller  blinds  is  in  allowing 
the  roller,  with  its  own  heavy  weight,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
blind,  to  rest  upon  the  ventilators,  which  in  some  houses  open 
at  full  length  along  the  top.  The  Parisian  blinds  may  be  placed 
on  the  roof  of  a  span  or  lean-to  below  the  ventilator,  and,  being 
fixed  in  convenient  widths,  with  a  cord  and  pulley  attached  to 
each,  the  working  is  simple  and  easily  done.  The  arrangement 
of  blinds  to  work  quickly  and  conveniently,  and  act  efficiently, 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and  attention,  and  fre¬ 
quently  means  much  expense.  Though  not  having  actually  used 
the  Parisian  blinds,  I  have  seen  how  they  work,  and  am  favour¬ 
ably  impressed  by  their  neat,  pleasing  appearance,  and  the 
diffused  shade  they  give. 

The  great  advantage  of  movable  blinds  is  that  they  need 
not  be  used  in  dull  weather,  while  permanent  shading  must  re¬ 
main.  Some  good  gardeners,  however,  like  the  latter,  even  with 
its  disadvantages,  and  I  have  known  Orchid  growers  have  very 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  movable  blinds  and  permanent 
shading.  In  spring,  doubtless,  this  subject  would  excite  more 
interest  than  it  is  likely  to  do  now. — Light  and  Shade. 

The  Name,  Ha!  Ha! 

To  designate  sunk  fences,  which  are  found  on  all  country 
estates,  by  the  combination  of  two  pert  exclamations  that  are 
liable  to  convey  the  feelings  of  varied  moods,  particularly  satire, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  joviality,  seems  to  require  some  investiga¬ 
tion.  I  am  impelled  to  pen  this  note  after  reading  your  storyette 
in  the  correspondence  column,  page  432,  of  November  7.  The 
tale  of  the  ladies  flying  from  the  neighbourship  of  the  cattle,  and 
finding  later  on  that  the  oxen  could  not  have  reached  them 
because  of  a  sunk  fence,  is  humorous,  and  might  well  have  been 
the  factor  which  called  up  the  ironical  title  conveyed  in  Ha !  Ha ! 
I  have  heard  another  story — that  of  a  horseman  in  full  gallop 
across  country,  who  came  suddenly  to  the  margin  of  a  sunk  fence, 
and  whose  wary  nag  reared  on  its  haunches,  which  performance 
brought  forth  from  its  rider  a  “  Ha!  Ha!”  of  mighty  surprise,  in  a 
tone  that  conveyed  to  poor  horsie  that,  though  rearing  on  hind 
legs  was  a  good  and  proper  thing  when  such  a  sudden  change  from 
an  onward  gallop  had  to  be  undertaken,  yet  the  breach  must  be 
crossed  when  the  facts  of  the  course  were  discovered.  Both 
explanations  of  the  name  are  fairly  reasonable,  and  either  of 
them  may  be  correct.  There  is,  however,  another  derivation  that 
may  receive  consideration. 

Referring  to  Webster’s  “  International  Dictionary,”  I  find  Ha- 
Ha  given,  and  referred  to  Haw-haw,  which  is  said  to  be  a  duplica¬ 
tion  of  haw,  a  hedge.  The  Hague,  capital  of  the  Netherlands, 
signifies  “  The  Hedge,”  and  may  we  not  assume  that  the  Dutch 
word  hage  (English,  hedge ;  German,  hag)  was  directly  applied 
to  a  sunk  fence  as  being  a  hedge,  or  limit,  and  this  name,  through 
time’s  corrupting  influence,  been  transformed  to  the  Ha-ha,  or 
Ha  !  Ha  !  as  now  employed  ?  In  Scotland  haugh  (pronounced 
with  the  gutteral)  is  the  name  given  to  a  level  piece  of  grass  land 
lying  between  two  ridges  or  the  banks  of  a  glen.  But,  after  all, 
under  any  or  all  names  or  designations,  a  sunk  fence  in  practical 
English  is  still  that  and  nothing  else. — D. 


Hybridising  the  Rubns  Tribe. 

An  old,  yet  enthusiastic  gardener  and  reader  of  the  Journal, 
writes  as  follows: — “  With  your  permission,  allow  me  to  tell  Mr. 
Burbidge  that  ‘  the  happy  marriage  ’  between  a  garden  Raspberry 
and  Rubus  phcenicolasius,  has  taken  place,  bearing  fruits  this  last 
season  for  the  first  time,  and  very  fine  fruits  they  were.  Four 
crosses  were  made  with  varieties  of  Blackberries  and  Wineberries, 
but  the  plants  were  too  small  to  fruit.  They  are,  however,  making 
splendid  canes.”  Samples  of  each  accompanied  the  above  letter, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  the  vigour  of  them  as  judged  by  the  pieces 
sent. 

Maggots  in  Grapes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  the  maggots  in  Grapes,  an  instance  of  which 
is  dealt  with  in  the  “  Journal  ”  of  October  24,  have  been  observed 
here,  and  this  also  for  the  first  time.  The  examples  coincide 
entirely  with  those  so  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  Abbey.  I 
had  previously  noted,  the  rubbed  appearance  of  some  of  the 
bunches,  and  also  the  maggots ;  but,  without  close  examination, 
had  blamed  wasps  and  mice,  both  of  which  were  in  evidence, 
for  the  trouble.  A  new  man,  going  over  them  with  the  scissors, 
soon  informed  me  that  the  small  particles  on  the  berries,  which 
I  had  casually  supposed  to  be  nibblings  of  Grape  skins,  were,  in 
Yorkshire  phraseology,  “  wick.”  In  our  case  there  is  no  inside 
border,  simply  ashes  for  a  few  plants  to  stand  upon the  outside 
border  had  been  mulched  with  stable  manure  in  spring,  but  was. 
apparently  little  more  than  straw  when  the  attack  was  noticed. 
Bones  have  not  been  used  for  some  years. — J.  C.  A.,  E.  Yorks. 

Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

“  H.  K.”  touches  on  an  interesting  subject  in  the  Journal  for 
November  7,  page  422,  when  he  enlarges  upon  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  accruing  to  gardeners  who  belong  to  mutual  improvement, 
societies.  I,  for  one,  can  fully  endorse  what  he  says,  as  I 
think  they  are  great  aids  to  a  gardener  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  and  are  as  indispensable  as  an  horticultural  paper.  Many 
young  men,  and  older  men  too,  go  considerable  distances  to 
attend  the  meetings.  Not  only  are  interesting  papers  read  at 
the  meetings,  but  much  information  is  gained  by  the  discussions 
which  invariably  ensue  upon  the  papers,  which  bring  out  points 
of  much  value  to  a  large  number  of  the  members.  Good  tem¬ 
pered  and  fair  criticism  is  invited  by  readers  of  papers,  who 
oftentimes  are  not  the  least  to  benefit  by  the  opinion*  expressed. 
The  meetings  not  only  afford  means  of  the  interchange  of  views 
on  cultural  methods,  but  afford  facilities  for  eliciting  information 
on  doubtful  points,  the  interchange  of  cuttings,  seed  and  seed¬ 
lings,  and  the  naming  of  plants.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
societies  I  have  known  possess  a  circulating  library,  containing 
a  large  number  of  the  best  standard  works  on  horticulture.  This 
is  a  boon  to  many  garden  workers,  and  should  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  younger  members,  who  cannot  study  the  best, 
literature  too  much. 

The  gardening  charities  and  benefit  societies  ought  to  adver¬ 
tise  themselves  in  every  mutual  improvement  society  meeting 
room,  either  by  prominent  posters,  or  by  circulating  pamphlets 
detailing  their  objects,  so  that  all  the  members  may  become 
familiarised  with  the  movements  afoot  for  their  benefit.  Every 
incentive  should  be  offered  to  the  younger  members  to  read 
papers,  however  short  they  may  be,  or  to  ask  questions  on  any 
subject  pertaining  to  gardening.  Replies  will  be  forthcoming  by 
the  more  experienced  men  present,  or  if  the  subject  needs  re¬ 
search,  this  may  be  undertaken  by  some  of  the  officials,  and  a 
reply  given  at  the  next  meeting.  Some  very  interesting  points 
might  in  this  way  be  cleared  up,  and  ideas  started  which  might 
provoke  considerable  discussion.  More  will  probably  be  said  by 
qualified  men  on  the  advantages  of  these  societies,  which  are 
filling  a  long  felt  want  in  some  of  the  populous  districts  round 
London  and  other  large  towns  and  cities  throughout  the. 
country. — E. 


Garrya  elliptica  feemina. 


It  is  seldom  that  the  female  Garrya  bears  fruit.  A  fruiting 
spray  is  reproduced  on  page  463.  Nearly  everyone  knows  the 
elegant  form  of  the  male  plant,  Garrya  elliptica,  whose  beautiful 
pale,  greenish-white  or  yellowish  drooping  catkins  appear  even 
so  early  as  December  in  mild  winters.  They  are  always  to  be 
seen  by  mid-January.  The  dark,  smooth  foliage  is  also  particu¬ 
larly  pleasing.  The  berries  of  the  female  plant  are  black  in 
colour;  to  obtain  fruiting  specimens  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to 
possess  plants  of  both  the  sexes.  Garrya  elliptica.  is  a  Cali¬ 
fornian  shrub,  and  consequently  requires  a  dry,  or,  at  least,  well- 
drained,  friable  soil  in  this  country,  and  in  most  cases  it  derives 
benefit  from  the  protection  of  a  wall.  Tassel-bush  is  a  popular 
name  bestowed  on  it.  Cuttings  or  seeds  are  the  means  for  pro¬ 
pagating  it. 
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Unsatisfactory  Fruit  Trees. 

How  to  Improve  Them. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  lack  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  of  fruit  trees  has  in  innumerable  instances  been  the 
chief  cause  of  non-success  in  regard  to  the  production  of 
regular  crops,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  new  facts  come  to  my 
notice  which  strengthen  that  opinion.  As  a  rule  fruit¬ 
growers  seem  to  consider  that  it  is  only  trees  grown  against 
walls  or  buildings  that  are  likely  to  suffer  in  this  respect ; 
but  bushes  and  standards  grown  in  the  open  suffer  almost 
as  much,  even  when  the  soil  is  of  good  depth,  and,  in  all 
respects,  suitable  for  fruit  growing.  Under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  it  is,  of  course,  not 
practicable  to  water  trees  in 
extensive  plantations ;  but 
much  can  be  done  to  prevent 
dryness  at  the  root  by  mulch¬ 
ing  with  manure,  or  by 
hoeing  frequently  during  the 
summer  months. 

In  the  case  of  some  un¬ 
satisfactory  trees,  it  ia,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  to  adopt  other 
methods  to  improve  them. 

During  the  present  year  I 
have  been  considerably 
puzzled  at  the  behaviour 
of  several  very  fine  bush 
Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
which,  judging  by  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  are  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition  for  bearing  good  crops. 

The  branches  are  thinly  dis¬ 
posed,  the  wood  firm  and  well 
ripened,  and  last  spring  they 
blossomed  abundantly  at  a 
time  when  no  frosts  occurred 
to  injure  them.  Yet  the  blos¬ 
soms  failed  to  set,  and  the 
crop  has  been  almost  nil. 

These  trees  have  recently 
been  examined  at  the  roots, 
and,  as  I  expected,  the  soil  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface 
was  found  to  be — to  use  a 
common  expression — as  dry 
as  dust.  It  is  not  a  case  in 
which  root-pruning  is  needed, 
as  the  soil  is  permeated  with 
a  network  of  fibres,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  sole  cause 
of  failure  is  dryness  at  the 
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roots,  which  prevented 
blossoms  from  setting. 

The  rainfall  in  most  dis¬ 
tricts  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  below  the 
average,  and  I  fancy  this  to 
a  great  extent  accounts  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  Apple 
crop.  In  moist  districts  and 
situations  the  crops  have 
been  heavy,  in  dry  ones  very 
light.  In  the  case  of  the  trees 
already  described,  the  surface  soil  has  been  removed  for  a 
distance  of  3  feet  from  the  main  stem,  the  dry  soil 
beneath — which  was  as  hard  as  the  proverbial  brick — has 
been  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  a  thorough  soaking  of  water 
was  given  before  the  holes  were  filled  in.  I  shall  be  much 
surprised  if  this  treatment  does  not  lead  to  better  results 
next  season,  if  the  weather  at  blossoming  time  is  as  favour¬ 
able  as  it  was  last  year. 

In  gardens  and  fruit  plantations  there  are,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  many  matters  which  need  attention  in  order  to 
improve  some  trees  and  maintain  others  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  Owing  to  the  wide  influence  of  the  horticultural 
Press,  sensible  methods  of  pruning  are  more  largely 
practised  than  formerly,  and  attention  is  paid  to  root- 
pruning  where  the  trees  have  grown  too  strongly,  but 
methods  of  remedying  dryness  at  the  roots  need  more  atten¬ 
tion.  .  In  large  plantations  watering  cannot,  of  course,  be 
practised,  but  the  surface  soil  can  be  removed  as  far  as  the 


branches  extend,  that  beneath  it  loosened  with  a  fork,  and 
then,  if  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  the  rains  may  thoroughly  moisten  it.  In  some 
instances  it  is  also  wise  to  replace  the  surface  soil  with 
fresh  soil  taken  from  between  the  rows  where  it  is  usually 
moister.  Trees  which  have  made  but  little  growth,  or  have 
borne  heavy  crops,  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  application 
of  a  coating  of  well-decayed  manure,  this  to  be  just  covered 
with  a  little  soil  from  between  the  rows.  On  heavy  soils,  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag,  at  the  rate  of  6oz  per  square  yard,  if 
given  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  soil  is  forked 
up,  helps  to  ensure  high  colour  in  the  fruits  the  following 
season.  On  lighter  soils  superphosphate  and  kainit,  each 
applied  early  in  spring,  at  the  rate  of  4oz  per  yard,  help 

to  give  improved  results. 

Large  trees  with  a  wide . 
spread  of  branches  are  some¬ 
times  unsatisfactory,  because 
their  main  roots  have  been 
sent  deep  down  into  the  soil, 
and  very  few  active  roots  are 
to  be  found  near  the  surface. 
One  of  the  best  methods  I 
know  of  for  improving  such 
trees  is  to  remove  a  few  inches 
of  soil,  dress  with  basic  slag, 
give  a  coating  of  manure,  and 
cover  with  fresh  soil  from  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  using  the  old 
surface  soil  to  fill  in  the  holes 
thus  made.  The  present  is 
also  an  excellent  time  to 
empty  the  contents  of  cess¬ 
pools  around  old  orchard  trees 
as  far  as  the  branches  extend, 
always  taking  the  precaution 
to  dilute  it  with  from  two  to 
times  its  bulk  of  clear 


six 

water.  I  have  so  often  proved 
the  advantage  of  such  a  prac¬ 
tice,  that  I  often  wonder  why 
owners  or  tenants  of  orchards 
do  not  follow  up  the  plan 
systematically.  Many  varieties 
which  grow  weakly,  or  canker 
badly,  may  be  brought  into 
splendid  condition  solely  by 
the  use  of  liquid  manure.  On 
fairly  good  soils  resting  on 
rocks  of  a  “  scaly  ”  nature, 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  Apples  suc¬ 
ceed  wonderfully  well  if  given 
liquid  manure.  When  without 
it  they  canker  badly,  and  are 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  — 
Warwick. 


Figs  under  Glass. 


ELLIPTICA  ECEMINA, 


Earliest  Forced  Trees  in 
Pots. — To  have  fruit  ripe  at 
the  end  of  April,  or  early  in 
May,  when  it  is  very  acceptable  for  dessert,  the  trees  should 
be  started  in  December,  and  they  must  be  of  the  early 
varieties  that  usually  retain  the  first  crop  Figs.  After 
trying  most  varieties,  I  find  Early  Violet  and  St.  John’s, 
with  Brown  Turkey  to  succeed  them,  unequalled  from  all 
points  of  view.  Dress  the  trees  with  an  insecticide,  adher¬ 
ing  closely  to  the  instructions,  and  being,  careful  not  to 
injure  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  their  incipient  Fig-buds. 
Place  the  pots  in  loose  brickwork  pillars,  so  that  they  may 
not  settle  with  the  fermenting  material,  which,  being 
placed  in  the  pit  and  brought  up  about  the  pots,  will  afford 
a  genial  warmth  and  moisture  ;  but  the  heat  about  the  pots 
must  not  exceed  65  degrees  until  the  trees  are  fairly  in 
growth.  The  top  heat  may  be  50  degrees  to  55  degrees  at 
night  and  65  degrees  by  day,  the  trees  and  house  being 
damped  in  the  morning  of  fine  days  and  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  it  must  be  done  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  the 
trees  getting  fairly  dry  before  night. 
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Water  must  be  given  at  the  roots  to  render  the  soil 
evenly  moist,  supplying  it  at  the  same  temperature  as  that 
of  the  heat  about  the  pots  ;  but  avoid  over-watering  or  a 
wet  condition  of  the  soil,  as  that  neither  favours  root  for¬ 
mation  nor  a  sturdy  development  of  growth.  Also  avoid  a 
close  moist  atmosphere,  the  moisture  arising  from  the 
fermenting  material,  with  an  occasional  damping  of  the 
paths  and  walls,  will  be  sufficient  in  dull  weather. 

Early  Forced  Planted-out  Trees.— The  earliest  house 
should  be  closed  in  December  to  have  ripe  Figs  in  May. 
Brown  Turkey  is  the  most  reliable  variety,  and  for  a  white 
one  White  Marseilles  ;  but  this  requires  restriction  at  the 
roots  and  a  rather  extensive  run  of  trellis.  Where,  how¬ 
ever,  the  earliest  Figs  are  obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  start¬ 
ing  the  trees  in  borders  may  be  deferred  until  the  new  year, 
so  as  to  afford  a  succession.  Planted-out  trees,  even  with 
the  roots  confined  (as  they  should  be  for  early  forcing)  to 
narrow  inside  borders,  will  not  ripen  the  fruit  so  early  as 
trees  in  pots  with  the  aid  of  bottom  heat ;  hence,  if  started 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  afford  a  close  succession  to  that 
from  trees  in  pots. 

The  trees  having  been  pruned  and  dressed  with  an  insecti¬ 
cide,  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  border  top- 
dressed,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  moisture  of  the 
border.  Assuming  the  soil  has  become  dry,  apply  water  in 
a  tepid  state  to  the  roots  at  frequent  intervals,  until  the 
soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  but  not  made  sodden  by  over¬ 
supplies.  In  the  matter  of  temperature  proceed  as  for  the 
house  with  trees  in  pots. 

In  succession  houses  prune  the  trees  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  Lightly  point  the  border,  remove  the  loose 
material,  supply  fresh  loam  with  a  sprinkling  of  bonemeal, 
and  scatter  a  few  sweetened  horse  droppings  on  the  surface. 
Ventilate  freely  in  mild  weather,  only  closing  when  frost 
prevails. — Grower. 


Mostly  Irish. 


Rain — “teeming  rain,”  as  they  say  here — has  “teemed” 
all  day,  and  the  look-out  is  miserable.  One  little  ray  of 
consolation  lies  in  the  probability  of  its  pouring  in  London, 
and  is,  possibly,  more  miserable  still.  There  is  comfort  in 
comparison — in  reflecting  that,  bad  as  things  are,  they  might 
be  worse — are  worse  elsewhere.  It  has  been  noted  that 
the  dot  on  the  Liffey,  and  the  blur  on  the  Thames,  which 
represents  the  two  cities  on  the  map,  are  wonderfully  in 
accord  about  the  weather.  The  dot  is  small,  the  blur  is  big, 
and  the  weather  in  ratio.  This  is  deduced  from  the  daily 
notes  of  the  London  correspondent  of  the  “  Irish  Times  ”  ; 
cold  showers  in  Dublin,  hail  in  London  ;  leaves  tumbling 
around  us,  chimney-pots  falling  in  Fleet  Street ;  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  pretty  correct  rule,  too,  barring  excep¬ 
tions,  which,  of  course,  only  prove  it.  The  bigger  the  ex¬ 
ception  the  bigger  the  proof.  So,  as  said,  it’s  miserable,  but 
“  sufficient  for  the  day  .  .  .  .” 

Yesterday — ah  !  yesterday — 60  degrees  in  the  shade,  and 
glints  of  gold,  pale  yellow  gold,  rich  ruddy  gold,  burnished 
copper,  and  red  from  the  dull  red  of  a  new  pot  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  a  cardinal’s  hat,  as  mellow  shafts  of  sunshine  shot 
through  soft  misty  clouds  hurrying  up  from  the  west  and  hit 
the  old  Bird  Cherry,  the  big  Beeches  and  Birches,  to  be 
finally  focussed  in  the  dying  beauty  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
on  a  south-west  wall.  But.  oh !  those  Birches  favoured  of 
spring,  well  beloved  of  the  Indian  summer.  More  gorgeous 
have  been  the  Horse  Chestnuts,  more  tintful  the  Beeches, 
but  not  one  of  them  in  all  their  glory  have  been  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.  It  stands,  this  particular  one,  on  a  hillock 
sheltered  from  all  the  winds  that  blow  by  deep-toned  Pines, 
and  long  pendulous  racemes,  feathering  the  40ft  of  silvery 
stem,  are  flecked  with  gold.  Yesterday  we  saw  it  trans¬ 
figured  for  a  brief  space  by  the  setting  sun,  and  a  thousand 
whisperings  in  an  unknown  tongue  answered  the  gentle  west 
wind  as  it  caressed  the  tresses  of  our  bonnie  birk. 

Such  things  do  not  last,  but  the  memory  of  them  lingers. 
The  great  artist  laid  on  the  colours  too  heavily,  too  hurriedly, 
too  satisfying,  so  to-day  a  great  washing-out,  leaves  half  the 
landscape  provokingly  bare,  and  mad  swirls  of  colour  lie 
on  the  ground.  How  one  could  go  on  and  on  striking  notes 
of  harmony  from  this  gem  of  the  seasons — the  Indian 
summer — which,  Bomehow,  seems  to  receive  scant  meed  of 
praise !  Here  is  one  whose  common  round  and  daily  task 
has  been  under  the  very  aegis  of  Nature  in  all  her  moods,  one 


who  has  witnessed  two  score,  at  least,  of  such  eloquent 
Indian  summers.  And  what  has  he  seen  in  them  ?  In  his 
own  words,  “nothing  but  a  terrible  mess.”  Coloui'-blind 
we  infer,  for — 

’Tis  man’s  own  sickly  blindness  makes  the  world  deformed  alone, 

Who  knows  it  most,  sees  beauty  most,  who  knows  it  least  sees  none. 

The  magic  wand  has  touched  the  Pear  trees  on  the  walls, 
and  that  reminds  one  that  they,  like  these  notes,  should 
have  something  more  than  sentiment  to  set  forth.  The 
Pears,  unfortunately,  have  all  but  failed  in  their  practical 
duties  this  year,  although  other  gardens  around  Dublin  are 
more  favoured  ;  but  Apples  are  generally  scarce.  Fine 
selected  Apples  have  realised  fancy  prices  in  the  market; 

3s.  a  dozen,  according  to  a  Press  report,  rewarded  one 
grower  for  a  limited  sample.  Peaches,  however,  during  the 
season,  went  very  cheap,  but  Strawberries  paid.  It  has,  of 
course,  been  a  dull  season  in  Dublin  city,  but  when  the 
King  comes  we  shall  alter  all  that.  Now  and  again  there 
was  a  flutter  of  excitement  when  young  Ireland  in  khaki 
went  forth  to  fight  for  the  old  flag,  and  more  excitement 
when  our  bronzed  yeomanry  came  back  ;  but  they  did  not 
all  come  back,  and  more  than  one  Irish  home  mourns  “  the 
young  master.” 

Somehow  the  year  has  slipped  away.  One  can  hardly 
realise  that  grumbles  about  drought  were  rife  when  Septem¬ 
ber  proved  to  be  the  wettest  of  its  name  for  some  years. 
Ib_our  weather — wanted  more  mixing.  Apropos  of  drought 
and  fruit  trees,  old  friends  (one  old,  one  young)  from  Straffan 
—Straffan  in  Kildare — skipped  in  unexpectedly  some  little 
time  ago,  and  gave  a  growl  (the  old  ’un  growled)  anent  his 
fruit  trees,  which  had  made  no  growth  this  season.  Another 
little  ray  of  consolation  in  finding  that,  dry  as  this  district 
had  been,  the  neighbouring  inland  counties  were  worse. 
Doubtless  the  Straffan  rain  guage  has  another  tale  to  tell 
ere  this.  This  year  should  have  been  a  record  one  for 
Potatoes.  As  it  is,  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  is 
scarcely  justified,  for  personal  experience  is  limited,  and  com¬ 
plaints  have  been  neither  loud  nor  deep.  We  do  know  that 
10  per  cent,  of  our  late  Potatoes  were  bad  when  dug  early 
in  October,  but  first  early  varieties  were  marvellous  for 
quality  and  quantity.  One  line  of  “  Dunardagh,”  an  early 
kidney,  dug  previously,  elicited  notes  of  admiration  from 
the  digger.  “Thirty  to  a  root;  I’ve  counted  ’em.”  The 
case  was  not  over-stated,  one  exceptionally  strong  root  being 
turned  up  yielding  forty-five  clean,  shapely  tubers.  The 
passing  year  has  shown  what  Potatoes  like,  for  they  have 
fairly  revelled  in  heat,  and,  one  may  add,  drought,  huge 
tubers  having  been  proverbial. 

Writing  on  the  eve  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland’s  winter  show,  notice  may  be  given  of  a  new  feature 
introduced — viz.,  competition  for  Apple-packing  in  barrels. 
It  is  feared  that  packing  in  punnets  would  be  more  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  season’s  shortage.  However,  anything  tend¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  the  resources  of  our  “  distressful  ”  country 
should  be  welcomed.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  has  also  been  endeavouring  to  en¬ 
courage  economic  gardening  with  lectures  by  an  horticultural 
expert,  but  it  is  probably  uphill  work  for,  saving  those  few 
centres  where  cottage  gardening  has  been  invested  -with 
spirit  by  the  powers  that  rule  manorially,  it  is  all  but  an 
unknown  quantity.  Perhaps  the  fillip  of  competition  by  the 
introduction  of  local  societies  would  do  much.  Perhaps  not, 
for  it  is  hard  to  get  off  the  beaten  track — the  track  of  the 
mongrel  hen  running  through  the  Potato  patch. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  in  “  our  Journal’s  ”  Rose  analysis 
how  that  old  favourite,  Ulrich  Brunner,  is  still  to  the  fore. 
We  are  not  blessed  with  an  ideal  Rose  soil ;  some  H.P.’s  do 
fairly  well,  others  better,  but  Ulrich  Brunner  best  of  all. 
It  is  the  only  variety  of  its  section  which  has  been  exempt 
from  mildew,  and  mildew  this  year  has  been  ultra  bad.  The 
practically  thornless  growths,  vigorous  habit,  and  dependable 
qualities  of  summer  and  autumn  blooming  of  this  fine  Rose 
deserve  a  note  of  admiration ;  but  we  find  close  pruning  is 
necessary  to  bring  out  its  best  qualities.  Rosa  hermosa  is 
a  charming  decorative  subject,  and  a  continuous  bloomer. 
A  long  border  of  it  is  still  flowering  profusely,  and  its 
charming  pink  blossoms  are  most  useful  for  cutting ;  the 
more  appreciated,  perhaps,  for  the  “  mums  ”  are  late,  the 
only  fault  in  this  year’s  culture,  if  fault  it  is.  Outside 
flowers  are  scarce,  more  owing  to  continuous  wet  than  to 
frost,  for  our  coldest  night  as  yet  has  shown  but  two  degrees 
of  frost,  and  only  on  one  other  occasion  has  the  needle 
pricked  us  below  freezing  point.  The  only  bright  thing  in 
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the  borders  now — and  it  attracts  the  most  casual  observer — 
is  Salvia  horminum,  the  purplish  blue  tracts  of  this  annual 
being  very  conspicuous. 

But  all  unconsciously  we  have  gabbled  on,  and  garbled  up 
a  strange  mixture,  it  is  feared,  for,  as  an  old  Scotch  friend 
would  say,  there’s  sentiuwnt  intil’t  (too  much  perhaps),  and 
practice  intil’t  (too  little,  we  know),  and  fruit  and  flowers  and 
vegetables  intil’t,  so  no  more  with  apologies  for  it,  such  as  it 
is,  and  that  mostly  Irish. — K.,  Dublin. 


Chrysanthemums  are  one  of  the  most  prominently  specialised 
classes  of  plants  in  the  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  of  Swanley,  in  Kent.  Each  year  they  are  the  intro¬ 
ducers  of  some  sterling  novelties,  and  from  what  we  saw  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  their  record  for  the  coming  season  will 
be  quite  equal  to  that  of  past  years.  What  they  have  appro¬ 
priately  termed  their  “  thread-petal  led  ”  varieties  do  not  figure 
so  prominently  as  last  year’s  display  led  one  to  expect,  but  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  are  still  under  trial  and  experiment.  The 
section  originated  from  the  Mrs.  Filkins’  seedlings. 

A  word  of  notice  is  due  to  the  evolution  towards  a  stellate 
(star)  type  of  single  Chrysanthemum,  which  Messrs.  Canned,  so 
far,  seem  to  have  the  monopoly  of.  There  have  been  true  star- 
formed  varieties  raised  already,  and  some  of  the  best  of  these 
bear  the  namas  Dorothy,  Edith  Sybfl  (the  latter  a  deep  bright 
yellow  and  very  effective),  Pemie  Roberts  (white  halo  around  the 
yellow  disc,  and  having  pale  mauve  edge),  Don  (a  grand  crimson- 
amaranth),  Dora  (true  star-shaped,  very  delicate  in  its  parts,  and 
coloured  a  pale  tea  tint).  The  pretty  decorative  variety  named 
Ladysmith  (rose-mauve)  is  also  commendable. 

And  now  to  describe  the  season’s  novelties  in  a  few  words. 
The  first  noticed  was  Henry  James,  an  incurving  Japanese  seed¬ 
ling  got  from  the  Antipodes,  and  in  colour  bright  golden.  The 
blooms  are  large  and  massive.  Mark  Jill  is  a  handsome  variety 
with  drooping  petals,  brownish  above  and  overlaid  with  red ;  it 
is  distinct  and  good.  Louis  Fuller  is  one  of  Calvat’s  gifts,  and 
partakes  of  the  colour  and  habit  of  the  La  Triomphante  of  past 
days;  it  is,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  flower. 
Frank  Hannaford  forms  a  very  massive  flower  of  an  incurved 
habit,  and  coloured  golden-bronze,  slightly  overlaid  with  russet, 
a  colour  difficult  to  dissect  and  describe,  yet  rich  and  grand. 

Mrs.  Harry  Emmerton  furnishes  a  fine  bloom,  and  one  that 
will  almost  certainly  displace  the  Yellow  Carnot.  It  possesses 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  produces  handsome  blooms  of  a  soft 
canary  yellow,  with  drooping,  slightly  revolute  petals.  It  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  gems  at  Swanley.  Madame  Marie  Liger 
Ligneau  is,  we  believe,  offered  as  a  true  incurved  variety.  In 
colour  and  general  appearance  it  is  not  far  removed  from  that 
fine  Chrysanthemum  bearing  the  title  “  N.C.S.  Jubilee.”  Then 
there  is  Etoile  de  Nord,  also  from  “  our  sweet  enemy,  France.” 
It  presents  a  very  rich  Dandelion  yellow  colour,  has  exceedingly 
broad  petals  somewhat  furcate  at  the  ends,  and  disposed  to  form 
a  very  massive,  though  not  elegant,  flower-head.  M.  Paolo 
Raddaelli  brings  another  Continental  name  forward.  The  bloom 
is  that  of  an  incurving  Jap,  and  is  of  unusual  depth.  The  colour 
is  pleasing ;  very  soft,  pale  creamy- white,  and  shaded  over  with 
lilac-pink.  We  commend  this  variety  to  special  notice.  General 
Hutton,  too,  is  being  sent  out  for  the  first  time.  Growers  may 
rely  on  a  large  flower  from  this  chap,  from  what  we  can  judge 
and  the  disposal  of  the  petals  is  of  that  “  swirly  ”  character  seen 
in  very  few  varieties.  By  “  swirly  ”  we  mean  the  whirlpool  form 
the  petals  bending  rotately  sideways.  Again  we  note  Mrs.  A  C 
Milne  Redhead,  rich  crimson  above,  and  deep  old  gold  on  the 
reverse  of  the  incurving  petals.  There  are  perhaps  too  many  that 
approximate  to  this,  or  this  to  them,  to  allow  doing  more  than 
sajr  that  the  variety  is  attractive  and  will  be  serviceable.  The 
Princess  has  broad  petals,  somewhat  drooping,  and  is  all  but 
pure  white.  Jumbo  is  an  Australian  sort  of  incurving  habit 
having  a  brownish  reverse,  and  is  red  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  next  to  be  described  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  and  valu¬ 
able  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  its  name  is  Mrs.  Rumble 
It  is  dwarier  than  is  usual  with  Japs,  standing  2*ft  to  3ft  high 
The  constitution  is  vigorous,  but  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  the 
great  point.  This  is  soft,  satiny  rose-pink  or  rose-peach — some 
might  describe  it  as  a  silvery  apple  blossom  colour.  The  petals 
are  narrow,  slightly  revoluted,  and  droop. 


Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa\  There  awa’." 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  careful  trial  of  perennial 
Asters  that  was  made  at  Chiswick  a  few  years  ago,  everyone,  or 
nearly  all,  at  least,  agrees  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  genus  is 
radically  loose  and  unreliable — like  printers’  “  pie.”  One  trade- 
grower — Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
— has  made  a  start  to  grow  and  compare  as  large  a  collection  of 
species  and  varieties  from  all  obtainable  sources  as  can  be  secured, 
and  hopes  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time  to  eliminate  a  host  of 
the  synonymous  varieties  at  present  bearing  distinct  names,  and 
eventually  to  offer  a  stock  true  to  name,  or,  at  least,  as  perfect 
in  this  respect  as  things  mundane  can  be. 

Perennial  Aster*  at  Lewisham. 

By  great  efforts  Mr.  Jones  got  some  270  species  and  varieties.  A 
great  many  of  these  he  has  caused  to  be  grown  in  pots  to  test  their 
adaptability  in  this  respect,  and  to  see  what  they  promise  in  the 
way  of  improvement  under  intense,  or,  let  us  rather  say,  strict 
and  careful  culture  in  all  details.  The  collections  he  exhibited 
at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  in  September  and  October,  and  which 
were  favourably  commented  on,  gave  hopes  of  our  having  further 
beautiful  and  interesting  displays  in  the  time  to  come. 

After  one  season’s  trial  a  great  deal  has  been  discovered  ;  more 
will  be  learnt  when  Mr.  Jones  has  matured  his  experience  and 
digested  results.  We  hope  he  may  tabulate  every  particular  and 
verify  any  doubts,  and  by  a  process  of  careful  building-up  give  to 
horticulture  and  the  devotees  thereof  the  facts  as  he  finds  them. 
From  what  I  already  have  learnt  it  is  pleasurable  to  report  that 
criticism  and  keen  observation  are,  and  have  been,  at  work. 
Mr.  Jones  has  done  grand  work  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
sub-order,  the  Asteracese,  only  require  the  skilful  attention  of 
a  careful  and  experienced  hybridiser  in  order  to  produce  varieties 
with  the  florists’  desideratums,  which  are  larger  blooms,  more 
brilliant,  deeper,  and  perfectly  decided  colours,  greater  variety 
in  the  shades  of  hue,  and  the  general  qualities  of  floriferousness, 
duration,  and  usefulness  for  all  decorative  purposes. 

As  pot  subjects  they  commend  themselves,  and  the  early 
varieties  of  Aster  acris  can  be  had  by  mid-July,  and  other  species 
will  continue  the  display  till  Christmas,  according  to  the 
clemency  of  the  weather.  The  genera  included  in  Composite 
almost  all  defy  classification,  and  the  principles  put  into  use  in 
obtaining  a  reasonable  amount  of  order  at  Ryecroft  will  follow 
the  broader  and  more  apparent  characteristics  evidenced  by  the 
“  sections  ”  of  the  genus.  Thus  the  cordifolius  section  will  call 
to  mind  the  varieties  with  dark,  wiry  stems,  and  small  flowers 
numerously  borne.  Aster  Amellus  is  characterised  by  the  large 
size  of  the  flowers  and  dwarfness  of  the  plants;  the  Novse-Anglise 
sorts  have  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and  in  height  range  between 
4ft  and  6ft,  and  so  on.  And  now  to  furnish  a  brief  selection, 
which  I  guarantee  includes  only  the  finest  varieties.  Taking  the 
cordifolius  group  first,  it  includes  Photograph,  with  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers,  and  Diana,  with  myriads  of  lavender  blossoms. 
A.c  elegans  and  A.c.  major  may  also  be  selected.  Of  the  Amellus 
varieties  the  palm  must  be  given  to  cassubicus,  latifolius,  amel- 
loides ;  Onward,  dark  blue ;  bessarabicus,  which  is  wrnll  known 
and  justly  prized;  Framfieldi,  and  Riverslea.  Novi-Belgii 
section  yields  T.  S.  Ware,  with  lavender  flowers  shaded  with  a 
pink  tone  ;  Arcturus,  bright  violet  blue  ;  Calliope,  immense  heads 
of  rich  mauve  flowers;  Harper  Crewe,  white  with  yellow  centre  ; 
Madonna,  large  white;  William  Bowman,  rich  rosy  purple  in 
colour;  Autumn  Glory  and  Apollo,  both  with  blue  flowers; 
Candida,  another  grand  white ;  Fiorina,  medium  height,  white ; 
formosissimus,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  having  enormous  violet- 
coloured  flowers  ;  Purity,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  all  whites  ; 
White  Spray,  long  graceful  sprays  of  creamy  flowers ;  William 
Marshall,  pale  blue ;  and  Robert  Parker,  which  is  lilac-purple. 
Theodora  resembles  William  Marshall ;  Mayi  also  approximates, 
but  is  taller.  The  foregoing  are  decidedly  meritorious,  and  there 
are  also  superbus,  Paul  Lyonnaise,  Snowflake,  and  Archer  Hind. 
Novse-Anglim  Diadem  is  a  good  purple ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Rayner  is  the 
finest  red,  and  is  both  early  and  dwarf.  W.  Bowman,  purple,  is 
excellent,  and  others  of  a  similar  shade  include  prsecox,  Preeocite, 
and  Diadem,  already  named.  N.-A.  ruber  and  roSeus  have  both 
succeeded  admirably  in  pots. 

Other  good  varieties  noted  at  Ryecroft  were  A.  vimineus, 
which  resembles  ericoides,  being  graceful  and  feathery ; 
paniculata  laxis,  also  pretty,  and  elegant  in  form ;  puniceus,  one 
of  the  dwarfest  and  earliest;  ericoides  densiflorus,  dwarf,  dense, 
and  with  white  flowers  ;  and  A.  c.  Clio,  which  is  exceedingly  small 
and  slender.  The  varieties  found  in  greatest  duplication  were 
Perle  Lyonnaise,  Harper  Crewe,  Candida,  and  Purity.  The  diffi¬ 
culty,  of  course,  is  to  decide  which  is  the  true  type  or  variety. 
Among  others  that  were  brought  to  notice,  but  not  placed  in  any 
special  section,  were  the  lovely  new  Coombe  Fishacre,  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  very  distinct,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  Asters 
that  can  be  chosen.  A.  Tradescanti  bears  long  graceful  sprays  of 
small  white  flowers,  and  umbellatus  has  very  large  and  handsome 
heads. — Wandering  Willie. 
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Gooseberry  Whinham’s  Industry. 


The  variety,  Whinham’s  Industry,  is  known  and  grown,  both 
in  the  North,  South,  and  in  the  Midlands.  As  a  market  Goose¬ 
berry  it  is  largely  cultivated,  and  bears  heavy  crops  with  great 
persistence.  The  fruits  are  large  and  roundish-oval  in  shape, 
dark  red  and  showy,  as  typified  in  the  illustration  on  page  467. 
The  habit  of  growth  is  erect,  and  finely  spreading  bushes  are 
easily  produced.  Both  for  cooking  purposes  in  a  green  state,  or 
for  dessert,  Whinham’s  Industry  stands  in  high  excellence. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural — S cientilic  Committee,  Nov.  12th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair)  ;  Messrs.  Odell, 
Chapman.  Saunders,  Bowles,  and  Michael ;  Drs.  Bundle  and  Cooke; 
Bevs.  W.  Wilks,  and  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Stellate  Coecicl. — With  reference  to  the  specimens  brought  by 
Mr.  Odell  to  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Bobt.  Newstead  reports  as 
follows: — “The  Coccid  on  Cypripedium  is  the  Vinsonia  stellifera, 
Westwood,  ‘  The  Star  Seale.’  It  is  known  from  both  hemispheres,  but 
has  been  found  most  abundantly  in  the  West  Indies.  The  specimen 
sent  was  a  male  puparia,  and  one  contains  an  imago  ready  to  emerge. 
They  are  both  new  to  science.”  Mr.  Odell  added  that  the  species  of 
Orchid  was  C.  Godfrey®  var.  leucochrilum.  It  wras  imported  some 
six  months  ago,  but  the  exact  locality  was  not  known.  Dr.  Masters 
suggested  Cochin  China  as  being  the  native  country  of  that  species  of 
Orchid. 

Worms  in  soil. — Mr.  Saunders  reported  as  follows  upon  specimens 
sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Henbury,  Bristol : — “  As 
regards  the  worms  sent  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Henbury,  I  hear  from  Mr. 
F.  E.  Beddard,  our  best  authority  on  these  animals,  that  they  are  not 
young  earthworms.  He  says  the  worms  you  sent  me  are  members  of 
the  family  Enchytrseidae,  not  earthworms  in  the  strict  sense.  I  think 
that  they  do  injure  living  plants— at  least,  some  of  the  many  species 
of  the  family  do.  I  am  not  certain  what  particular  species  it  is  that 
you  have  sent  me.  To  identify  them  is  rather  a  troublesome  job, 
because  of  the  numbers  that  are  known,  and  the  slightness  of  the 
characters  that  sometimes  distinguish  species.  When  I  sent  them  to 
Mr.  Beddard  I  told  him  not  to  trouble  about  the  specific  name  if  it 
would  give  him  much  trouble  to  do  so.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Baker, 
and  told  him  what  the  worms  are ;  and  recommended  him  to  water 
thoroughly  with  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  40  gallons  of  water,  to  turn  up  the  soil  well  so  that  the  birds 
might  get  at  them,  and  to  turn  poultry  in  if  practicable.” 

Fern  fronds. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  reported  upon  specimens  sent  to 
the  last  meeting: — “The  two  Fern  fronds  were  examined,  and  the 
spots,  like  those  caused  by  rain  drips,  showed  no  sign  of  fungus  or 
mycelium,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the 
surroundings.” 

Vine  leaf. — Dr.  Cooke  also  reports  as  follows: — “Two  objects  on 
the  leaf  attracted  my  attention.  The  one  was  small  black  superficial 
spots,  which  were  something  like  grains  of  gunpowder  in  appearance. 
They  had  no  adhesion  to  the  leaf,  were  quite  amorphous  under  the 
microscope,  and  probably  were  only  insect  ‘  f'rass.’  The  other  object 
was  small  discoloured  spots  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
dingy  olive.  On  attempting  to  remove  a  portion  on  the  point  of  a 
penknife  it  flaked  off  in  pieces,  and  left  the  leaf  beneath  quite  green 
and  uninjured.  It  could  all  be  xviped  from  the  leaf,  as  there  was  no 
attachment.  The  object  proved  to  be  a  network  of  brown  mycelium, 
with  the  slender  threads  and  spores  of  a  species  of  delicate  Clado- 
sporium.  As  it  was  Avholly  superficial  I  did  not  attempt  its  specific 
determination,  since  it  could  not  inflict  injury  on  the  Vine,  and  could 
be  readily  wiped  away.”  The  thanks  of  the  committee  were  given  to 
Dr.  Cooke  for  these  investigations. 

Club-root  fungicide.  —  Bev.  W.  Wilks  inquired,  on  behalf  of  a 
correspondent,  whether  lime  cures  this  disease,  as  some  farmers 
consider  its  prevalence  to  a  Avant  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Mr.  Odell  said 
that  gas  lime  was  effective,  as  it  is  also  for  wifeworm,  but  doubted  the 
v'alue  of  lime  itself.  Dr.  Masters  observed  that  Wallflowers  Avhich 
groAV  on  chalk  are  very  liable  to  the  disease,  and  attributed  the 
destruction  of  the  fungus  to  the  sulphur  in  the  gas  lime,  and  not  to 
the  lime  itself. 

Effects  of  London  Fog  upon  Orchids.  —  Mr.  Chapman  brought 
specimens  of  the  flowers  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  a  more  hardy 
mountain  species,  Avhich  Avas  quite  uninjured ;  similarly  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  he  scarcely  lost  a  plant  in  bud,  Avhereas  warmer  sorts  of 
Cypripediums  had  their  floAvers  limp,  and  collapsed. 

Galls. — Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  exhibited  specimens  of  tAvo  kinds  of  galls  ; 
one  from  Oaks,  and  a  second  off  certain  members  of  the  Anacardiacese. 

Carnations  Diseased. — Mr.  Douglas  sent  some  plants,  Avhich  were 
referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination  and  report. 

Narcissus  bulbs  decaying. — Some  bulbs  were  received,  apparently 
attacked  by  some  grub  at  the  apex.  Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to 
examine  them. 

Maple  branches  coherent. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  forking  Maple 


branch,  which  another  had  apparently  pierced.  It  Avas  suggested 
that  the  latter  had  been  caught  in  the  fork,  and  by  groAvth  had  split 
the  main  stem  beloAv  it,  then  this  had  healed  up  all  over  the  shoot. 
The  position  of  the  inserted  bough  Avas  rather  beloAv  that  of  the  other 
tAvo,  Avhich  formed  the  angle  between  them.  Bev.  W.  Wilks  said  that 
he  knew  of  a  very  similar  occurrence  in  an  Oak  tree,  but  the  bough 
AA*as  a  A'ery  large  one  in  that  case. 

Apple  spotted. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  an  Apple  covered  with  black 
spots.  Dr.  Cooke  observed  that  they  Avere  the  early  stage  of  a 
fungus,  Labrella  pomi. 

Skimmia  Fortunei. — Dr.  Masters  showed  a  fruiting  spray  of  this 
plant,  and  observed  that  although  it  had  been  shown  that  the  names 

S.  japonica  and  S.  oblata  were  erroneous,  gardeners  still  persisted  in 
calling  it  by  this  latter  name. 

Beech  leaves  with  galls. — Mr.  Odell  shoAved  leaves  with  galls  of  a 
small  gnat-like  fly,  Hormomyia  piligera,  one  of  the  Cecidomyidre. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  autumnal  colouring  of  the  leaves  was,  that  Avhile 
all  the  rest  of  the  blade. was  orange  coloured,  the  portion  near  the 
galls,  or  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  beyond  them,  Avas  still  bright  green. 
This  retention  of  the  chlorophyll  was  apparently  due  to  the  stimulus 
produced  by  the  local  irritation  set  up  by  the  presence  of  the  galls. 

Plants  from  Botanical  Gardens ,  Cambridge. — Mr.  B.  Irwin  Lynch 
sent  the  following  for  exhibition  : — Gerbera,  a  neAV  var.  “  Sir  Michael  ” 
(“  Gai-d.  Chron.,”  September  21,  1901,  p.  223).  It  belongs  to  the 
tribe  Mutisiacese,  three-fourths  of  the  species  being  African,  the  rest 
(of  tAventy)  occur  in  Asia  and  E.  T.  The  disk  florets  are  peculiar 
in  having  two  thread-like  petals  on  one  side,  and  three  longer  ones 
on  the  other.  It  may  be  noticed  that  tins  condition  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  transitional  state  of  disk  florets  in  semi-double  Daisies,  &e. 
Plectranthus  saccatus.  a  neAV  introduction  to  Cambridge,  the  flower 
being  exceptionally  large  for  the  genus.  It  aauis  received  from  the 
Cape.  Lotus  glaucus,  Ait.  (referred  to  “  Journal  of  Botany,”  1897, 
p.  382).  Pancratium  canariense.  Lindenbergia  gran  diflora,  intro¬ 
duced  to  Cambridge  1900  (“  Bot.  Mag.,”  1900,  t.  7738).  Nat.  Ord., 
Serophularinese.  The  genus  embraces  eight  species — E.  Africa,  Arabia, 
India,  and  Malay  Arch.  The  present  species  has  yelloAV  floAvers. 
resembling  those  of  Mimulus,  but  is  devoid  of  the  two  sensitive 
stigmatic  lobes,  the  stigma  being  globular. 

Plants  from  Botanical  Gardens ,  Dublin. — Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  sent 
the  following  for  exhibition: — Colletia  Benthamiana,  a  plant  of 
dwarfer  and  finer  groAvth  than  C.  ferox.  It  bore  three  leaves  upon 
the  spines.  Bubus  australis,  in  three  forms — viz.,  var.  foliosa,  with 
large  leaflets  ;  var.  intermedia,  with  very  small  ones  ;  and  the  ordinary 
form  with  none  at  all.  Natives  of  Australia.  Apera  arundinaria, 
Hook.,  the  “ Pheasant’s-tail ”  Grass  of  the  island  NeAV  Zealand;  the 
autumn  tints  of  red  and  brown  are  very  pronounced  (“  Gard.  Chron.,” 
Arol.  xxii.,  October  23,  1897,  p.  283,  fig.  84).  Hypoxis  hemerocallidea 
(=  H.  elata,  “  Bot.  Mag.”).  A  point  to  be  observed  is  the  circum- 
scissile  dehiscence  of  the  ovary.  It  has  been  groAvn  in  the  open  at 
Dublin  for  seven  years.  Narcissus  Tazetta,  a  variety  always  blossoming 
in  November  and  December  in  the  open  air,  but  near  a  warm  plant 
house.  It  is  rema.rka.ble  for  the  great  length  of  stem  and  foliage. 
Laurelia  aromatica,  the  “  Chilian  Sweet  Bay.”  The  leaves  are  highly 
aromatic  if  bruised.  It  makes  an  open  air  shrub  at  WickloAv  25  feet 
high,  and  is  useful  as  a  pot  or  tub  plant  in  a  consex’vatory.  The 
genus  has  only  tAvo  species — one  in  Chili,  the  other  in  New  Zealand, 
indicating  (with  Fuchsia)  a  former  connection  betAveen  these  places. 
It  belongs  to  the  Order  Monimiacese.  Azolla  filiculoides  has  lived  for 
years  in  muddy  tanks.  If  introduced  in  a  pond  it  is  difficult  to 
eradicate,  from  its  hardy  nature  and  great  multiplication.  Acacia 
melanoxylon  (?),  shoAving  compound  blades  upon  several  of  the 
phyllodes,  an  unusual  feature  in  Australian  species.  Parochtetus 
communis,  “  Indian  Shamrock,”  remarkable  for  the  perfectly  straight 
peduncles,  which  become  strongly  bent  in  fruit,  as  if  to  bury  the 
legumes  like  Arachis. 

Barnsley  Chrysanthemum,  November  5th  and  6th. 

Signal  success  attended  the  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  Barnsley  Society  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  last  Aveek.  There  was  a  record  entry  of  280,  as  against 
179  last  year,  and  the  general  verdict  was  that  the  quality  of 
exhibits  was  a  decided  improvement.  The  committee  had  also 
arranged  for  a  good  social  programme,  with  the  result  that  the 
receipts,  too,  were  a  record,  and  more  valuable  prizes  are  at 
once  assured  for  next  year’s  shoxv.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Leadbeater, 
Tranby  Croft,  and  W.  Tunnington,  Calderstone,  Liverpool,  were 
the  judges,  and  the  former  gave  an  interesting  essay  on  “  The 
Manipulation  of  the  Chrysanthemum,”  to  a  large  audience.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Armitage,  the  genial  secretary,  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the  show  the  success  it  achieved.  The  principal  prizetakers 
were  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis,  of  Worksop 
(who  took  seven  firsts,  and  his  incurved  varieties  were  indeed 
beautiful  specimens  both  in  form  and  colour) ;  Messrs.  T.  Ketchell 
(Mr.  C.  H.  Simpson,  Ackworth) ;  A.  Brookes  (Countess  of  Rosse, 
Womersley  Park) ;  A.  E.  Wilson  (Mrs.  Guy  Senior,  Beevor  Hall) ; 
E.  Hill  (Mrs.  Norris,  Beechfield,  Doncaster) ;  W.  H.  Smith  (Mr. 

T.  B.  Lawrance,  Longcar  Park) ;  E.  Foster  (Mr.  R.  Bury,  Manor 
House,  Au-desley) ;  J.  Findley  (Mr.  R.  Heyxvood-Jones,  Bades- 
worth,  Pontefract):  W.  Michael  (Mr.  A.  P.  Woodruff,  Barnes- 
l«y);  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Micklethwait,  Ardsley  House. — W.  N. 
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hoyal  Horticultural  of  Ireland,  Nov.  6th  and  7th. 

The  winter  show  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  6th  and  7th 
of  the  present  month,  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  quarters,  Ballsbridge. 

Plants. — For  a  stand  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  to  exceed 
thirty  pots,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Goff,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  McCann,  Simmonscourt  Castle,  Donnybrook.  The  Lord 
Ardilaun  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  not  more  than  thirty-six  pots,  becomes  the  property  of 
Mr.  R.  Geoghegan,  gardener  to  John  Miller,  Esq.,  Baggotrath 
House,  Sandymount,  who  has  led  for  the  past  three  successive 
years.  For  three  well-grown  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Cavanagh, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Booth,  Esq.,  Victoria  House,  Dalkey,  easily 
out-distanced  his  competitors ;  the  second  award  went  to  Mr. 
J.  Goff,  gardener  to  Mrs.  McCann,  Donnybrook,  with  fine  bushy 
plants.  Mr  C'avannagh  again  wrested  the  premier  place  with  ease 
for  the  three  pots  of  pompons,  the  plants  of  Sceur  Melanie  and 
Mrs.  Bateman  being  profusely  flowered;  while  for  second  place, 
Mr.  Tinegar,  gardener  to  Miss  Cotton,  Hollywood,  Dundrum, 
showed  some  nice  medium  plants. 

Cut  BL90MS. — The  society’s  Silver  Medal,  and  £5,  for  a  stand 
of  thirty-six  Japs,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mitchison,  gardener  to 
Hon.  Colonel  Crichton,  Mullaboden,  Ballymore-Eustace,  with 
an  even  lot  of  blooms.  For  second  place,  Mr.  Andrew'  Porter 
followed  closely ;  whilst  Mr.  A.  E.  Bennett,  Warrenscourt,  -was 
third.  The  classes  for  the  twelve  vases,  in  a  similar  number  of 
varieties,  consisting  of  three  blooms  of  each,  did  not  evoke  con¬ 
siderable  competition.  The  premier  prize  is  a  Silver  Challenge 
Cup,  value  ten  guineas,  known  as  the  Waterhouse  Cup,  and  is 
supplemented  by  a  money  prize  of  £5.  The  collection  of  Lord 
Ashtown,  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Porter,  was  an  unquestioned  first, 
with  good  well-built  flowers  of  Australie,  Mr.  J.  Carrington, 
Lady  Ridgway,  Nellie  Pockett,  W.  R.  Church,  and  J.  Moly- 
neux;  second,  A.  Pirn,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  Blackrock  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  O’Connor) ;  and  third,  Mr.  Tyndall.  For  a  collection  of  twenty- 
four  cut  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Mitchison  again  led  with  an  even 
box.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  cut  blooms,  comprising  not  less  than  six  varieties,  the 
box  of  blooms  staged  by  Mr.  P.  Harper  was  an  unquestioned 
first ;  Mr.  J.  Cavanagh  was  a  very  close  second,  his  bloom  of 
Madame  Gustave  Henry  was  by  far  the  best  bloom  displayed. 
For  six  white  Japs,  the  box  of  Madame  Gustave  Henry  staged 
by  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  placed  first.  For  a  similar  stand  of  Japs, 
yellows,  Mr.  Webster,  Oldconna,  Bray,  was  first  with  good  sub¬ 
stantial  blooms  of  Edith  Tabor.  For  twelve  Japs  in  same  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Thomas  McDonald, 
Greenhills,  Drogheda,  with  choice  blooms  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Payne, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer,  and  Princesse  B.  de  Bramcovan  ;  and  second, 
Mr.  Bradshaw.  For  a  stand  of  twelve  varieties  of  incurved,  the 
box  of  Mr.  Webster,  Bray,  was  first.  The  following  were  choice 
flowers,  though  medium  sized:  C.  H.  Curtis,  Lady  Isabel, 
Madame  J.  Ferlat,  J.  Agate,  and  Duchess  of  Fife.  Mr.  M. 
Reilly,  St.  George’s,  Killiney,  was  second  with  a  nice  box,  but 
the  flowers  were  on  the  small  side.  For  a  stand  of  six  incurveds 
any  colour,  one  variety,  the  six  blooms  of  Lady  Isabel,  staged  by 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Bennett,  were  awarded  premier  honours.  They  had 
depth,  size,  and  were  compactly  built,  with  a  fine  finish,  and 
showed  the  possibility  of  incurveds  when  well  grown.  For  pom¬ 
pons,  twelve  bunches  in  at  least  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Cavanagh, 
Dalkey,  was  first.  Black  Douglas,  Antoninus,  and  W.  Kennedy 
were  the  best.  For  the  six  sprays  of  single  Chrysanthemums 
for  the  Wells  Silver  Bronze  Medals,  the  following  were  first  and 
second  respectively — Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry, 
Lyons,  County  Kiklare;  Mr.  Tyndall,  gardener  to  Cecil  Roche 
Burrows,  Esq.,  Gilltown,  County  Kildare. 

For  the  twelve  blooms  of  Carnations,  Malmaisons  excluded, 
Mr.  Rigg,  gardener  to  Lord  Cloncurry,  was  an  easy  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  Belle  Lillimar,  Mrs.  Llewellan,  Cardinal 
Wolseley,  Princess  de  Monaco;  whilst  two  seedlings  deserve 
mention.  They  possessed  a  white  ground,  flaked  very  slightly 
with  purplish  rose,  the  streaks  reaching  midway  on  the  florets, 
the  blooms  of  great  substance,  the  calyx  only  splits  slightly.  Mr. 
Toner  was  first  for  tree  Carnations  with  Mrs.  Lawson,  Winter 
Cheer,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  Madame  Therese  Franco:  he 
likewise  took  premier  place  in  the  dinner-table  decoration  with  a 
truly  artistic  group.  The  Ardilaun  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value 
£5,  for  twelve  pots  of  Cyclamen,  for  the  stand  erected  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Davis,  Obelisk  Park,  Blackrock,  was  fine.  The  judges 
noted  on  this  stand  the  adjective  “  superb,”  which  was  a  true 
description.  He  also  took  premier  place  for  the  six  table  plants. 

The  majority  of  the  varied  classes  of  fruit  are  allotted  for 
small  exhibits.  In  the  Grape  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes 
Messrs.  Thompson’s  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Andrew  Porter’, 
Galway  with  medium-sized  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Alicante.  The  latter  took  premier  place  for  six  dessert 
Pears.  For  the  collection  of  dessert  Pears  in  twelve  varieties 
four  of  each  variety,  Mr.  R.  McKenna  was  first,  Mr.  Hartley 
being  second;  whilst,  for  six  varieties,  Mr.  Long  was  an  easy 
first.  >  Mr.  Tyndall  was  second.  For  a  collection  of  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples  in  dishes  of  six  each — six  baking  and  six 


dessert — Mr.  Bradshaw  was  first  with  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Hartley 
was  a  close  second.  For  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  first  went  to 
W.  P.  R.  Orr,  Esq.,  second  to  Colonel  Clements,  Killadoon, 
Colbridge;  whilst  Mr.  R.  McKenna  occupied  premier  place  for 
the  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples. 

The  vegetables  were  all  fine,  and  embraced  a  wide  range  of 
small  exhibits.  The  Drummond  prizes,  for  a  collection  of  vege¬ 
tables,  went  (first)  to  Mr.  Nevin  Stringer,  gardener  to  General 
Sir  Robert  Palmer,  Bart,  Kenmure  Park,  Rush,  and  (second)  to. 
Mr.  Andrew  Parker.  For  smaller  collections  of  vegetables  in 
six  distinct  kinds,  first  award  went  to  Mr.  David  Kirk,  closely 
followed  by  Mr  George  Bogie. 

The  varied  nursery  exhibits  formed  a  feature.  Amongst  the- 
many  selected  for  mention,  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Son,  Balls¬ 
bridge,  had  an  oval  embankment  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants. 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Belfast,  had  a 
comprehensive  array  of  fruits,  Grapes,  Quinces,  Medlars,  Apples, 
and  Pears,  close  on  200  dishes,  and  secured  the  nurserymen’s, 
award.  They  likewise  had  an  uncommon  exhibit  of  Conifers 
and  ornamental  shrubs,  planted  in  a  miniature  shrubbery,  con¬ 
taining  Pittosporum  Mayi,  Veronica  buxifolia,  Thuyas,  Phor- 
mium  tenax  variegata,  Retinosporas,  &c.  They  were  specially 
commended  for  high  merit. 

Messrs.  McKenzie  and  Sons  had  a  choice  array  of  Apples  and 
Pears  (Award  of  Merit).  Messrs.  Tait,  Capel  Street,  had  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  fruit;  the  collection  included  all  standard 
varieties,  and  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  had  a  choice  group  of 
hardy  flowering  Chrysanthemums  (Silver  Medal). 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts,  through 
their  town  agents,  Messrs.  Edmonson,  had  a  comprehensive  col¬ 
lection.  Amongst  the  many  the  following  seedling  Pears  deserve 
note :  Magnate,  with  large  fruit,  shaped  like  the  Beurre  varie¬ 
ties  ;  St.  Luke,  an  equally  fine-looking  fruit ;  whilst  Conference, 
a  tapering  fruit,  not  unlike  a  Jargonelle  in  build,  of  dark  green 
hue,  tinged  russet,  was  also  on  view.  The  stand  was  highly 
commended. 

Messrs.  Mackey  and  Sons,  Sackville  Street,  had  a  meritorious 
group,  comprising  standard  types  of  fruit,  vegetables — Potatoes 
over  fifty  varieties — the  whole  being  tastefully  set  out  with 
Kentias  and  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  (Gold  Medal).  The 
show  was  extensively  patronised. — A.  O’N. 

Chester  Paxton,  November  12th. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  12,  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Cheshire  (Mr.  Thomas  Brocklebank)  opened  the  thirteenth 
annual  fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society.  As  on  previous  occasions,  all  the  avail¬ 
able  space  at  the  Town  Hall  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity 
to  accommodate  what  was  undoubtedly  a  very  delightful  display 
of  fruit  and  Chrysanthemums.  The  fruit  was  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence.  Apples  and  Pears,  although  not  quite 
the  size  of  previous  years,  were  of  a  higher  colour.  The  entries 
were  quite  up  to  the  average  in  every  respect,  and  this 
was  especially  gratifying  considering  that  in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  the  dry  season  has  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  culture 
of  good  fi'uit.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  groups  of  Chrysanthemums.  During  the  last  few  years, 
the  much-coveted  prize  for  the  best  group  has  been  carried  off 
time  after  time  by  Mr.  Edwin  Stubbs,  gardener  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Hudson,  and  now  gardener  to  Captain  MacGillycuddy,  of 
Bache  Hall.  His  fellow  competitors  were  determined  in  a 
friendly  spirit  to  oust  him  from  his  enviable  position,  but  they 
have  failed  to  do  so,  the  judges  experiencing  no  difficulty  in 
awarding  him  once  more  first  honours.  The  three  remaining 
groups,  all  effective,  gave  the  judges  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble.  After  weighing  carefully  all  the  points,  they  gave  the- 
second  prize  to  the  County  Asylum  (per  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  gardener), 
the  third  to  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  of  Mollington  Banastre  (per 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert),  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Edward  Dixon,  Littleton 
Hall  (per  Mr.  John  Dutton).  The  judges — Messrs.  P.  Blair, 
head  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  Flack, 
head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley — both  of  wide 
experience,  stated  that  they  had  never  before  adjudicated  upon 
such  excellent  groups.  They  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  both 
the  quality  of  the  bloom  and  the  artistic  arrangement. 

The  entries  for  Grapes  were  considerably  in  advance  of 
previous  years,  the  black  varieties  especially  showing  a  quality  of 
bloom  rarely  to  be  seen  at  this  late  period  of  the  year.  Captain 
MacGillycuddy  captured  the  first  prize  with  bunches  which  weVe 
not  only  the  largest,  but  showed  a  bloom  and  general  finish  that 
were  superior  to  any  others.  There  were  five  competitors  in 
the  white  Grapes  class.  Sir  George  Meyrick  carrying  off  the 
principal  award.  Turning  to  the  fruit,  in  the  gardeners’  section 
the  principal  prize  was  that  offered  for  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties  of  Apples.  Only  two  competitors  entered,  but  both 
showed  collections  ef  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  First  honours 
went  to  Mrs.  Townsend  Ince,  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett  (Christleton) 
being  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of 
kitchen  Apples,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson  (Bodnant)  easily  took  first. 
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honours,  while  Major  Feilclen  was  principally  successful  in  the 
six  distinct  varieties  with  excellent  samples,  such  as  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch  showing  remarkably  fine  finish.  In  the  dessert  classes 
the  colour  all  through  was  exceptionally  fine.  The  queen  of 
British  dessert  Apples,  Ribston  Pippin,  was  a  special  feature. 
The  first  prize  dish,  from  the  Rev.  L.  Garnett,  was  specially 
good.  With  Blenheims  Mr.  Saunderson  was  chief  winner. 

It  is  many  years  since  such  a  high  quality  of  Pears  had  been 
seen  at  these  exhibitions.  The  competition  was  keener  than 
usual  this  year.  For  the  collection  of  six  distinct  varieties  the 
Rev.  L.  Garnett  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  off  first  honours, 
his  Pitmaston  Duchess  and  Marie  Louise  were  exceptionally  fine. 
The  old  favourite,  Marie  Louise,  was  well  represented  in  the 
single  dishes,  and  here  Mr.  J.  W.  Macfie,  of  Rowton  Hall,  cap¬ 
tured  the  first  prize  with  a  beautiful  dish ;  an  old  competitor 
in  Mr.  John  Thompson  taking  the  second.  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
a  very  large  Pear,  was  also  well  represented,  chief  honours  going 
to  Major  Feilden,  Mrs.  Townsend  Ince,  and  the  Rev.  L. 
Garnett.  The  two  exhibits  in  the  nurserymen’s  section  for  the 
best  fifty  dishes  of  Apples  were  splendid.  The  honorary 
exhibits  included  a  large  table  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster 
(per  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes,  who  is  this  year  president  of  the  society). 
This  table  showed  a  wealth  of  bloom  and  artistic  arrangement 
that  could  scarcely  be  surpassed,  the  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Chrysanthemums  being  most  meritorious.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  room  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  occupied  a  20ft.  s'  ace  with 
a  miscellaneous  exhibit  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  fruit, 
&c.  Messrs.  McHattie  and  Co.  also  staged  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  as  well  as  fruit.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dutton  of  Queen’s  Park 
Nurseries,  showed  an  excellent  collection  of  greenhouse  Ferns. 

Sutton  Chrysanthemum,  November  12th  and  13ih- 

The  promoters  of  this  eighth  annual  show,  which  was  held 
in  the  Public  Hall  at  Sutton,  were  unfortunate  in  having  bad 
weather.  The  entries  were  slightly  behind  the  number  that 
came  forward  last  year,  bing  202  as  against  220.  For  a  group 
•of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  J.  Cook  led,  this  prize  carrying  with  it 
the  Tradesmen’s  Silver  Challenge  Bowl.  Mr.  H.  E.  Gates  took 
second  prize.  For  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  the  first 
award  was  annexed  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Cutts,  who  staged  Begonias, 
Orchids,  Codiseums,  and  other  ornamental  plants.  A  bloom 
of  the  variety  Mrs.  Weeks  secured  the  Society’s  Medal  for  Mr.  J. 
Acock,  awarded  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  Mr.  Acock  was 
chief  winner  in  the  open  class  for  eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  and 
staged  a  capital  collection  of  the  best  popular  varieties.  Second 
prize  fell  to  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  of  Ashstead  Park.  The  latter  led  for 
the  dozen  distinct  Japs,  followed  by  Mr.  E.  Peters,  and  had 
also  the  best  dozen  incurved  blooms.  The  classes  for  Cyclamen, 
Primulas,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  creditably  supported.  After 
the  judging  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  committee,  judges,  and 
other  officials  adjourned  to  the  Cock  Hotel,  where  lunch  wTas 
served  under  Mr.  L.  Blade’s  presidency. 

Yentnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  November  12th  and  13th. 

The  sixth  annual  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Yentnor,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12  and  13,  and 
was  very  successful  in  every  way.  The  exhibition  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Morgan  Richards,  who  very  materially  assisted  the  society 
by  her  purse  and  presence.  The  Hon.  J.  E.  Gordon,  M.P.,  made 
a  very  appropriate  speech  at  the  opening.  In  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  Japanese  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  Shanklin,  won  the 
Silver  Cup,  in  addition  to  the  money  prize,  Mr.  C.  Snook,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Scaramanga,  Shanklin,  being  a  close  second  with 
Mr.  S.  Prismall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  R.  Cecil,  Ryde,  third.  For  six 
Japs  Mr.  C.  Snook  was  first  and  Mr.  Silsbury  second.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  incurveds  Mr.  Prismall  led,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath, 
gardener  to  Miss  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  R.  Joliffe  were  equal  seconds. 
For  a  dozen  Japs  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath  beat  Mr.  Silsbury,  Mr.  Wm. 
Howard,  Shanklin,  coming  third.  Mr.  C.  Snook  was  first  in  the 
class  for  nine  blooms  in  variety,  Mr.  C.  H.  Coombes  second.  For 
six  large  Anemones  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath  was  first ;  and  for  six 
bunches  of  pompons  Mr.  G.  Honeybourne,  gardener  to  Lady 
Daly,  Ryde,  was  in  the  forefront;  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath  second,  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Coombes  third. 

In  the  class  for  hand  bouquet,  epergnes,  and  table  decorations 
Mrs.  D.  Day,  Bonchurch,  took  the  lead  in  all  three,  showing  very 
good  taste.  Mrs.  Attrill,  Mr.  H.  Drover,  and  Miss  Blake  were 
also  successful.  For  a  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries  Miss 
Blake  was  first  with  a  pretty  arrangement.  Mr.  W.  W.  Sheath 
and  Mr.  Attrill  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  plants,  and  they 
divided  the  honours  between  them.  The  former  won  for  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemum  and  foliage  plants,  and  Mr.  Sheath  also  won 
the  Toogood’s  Silver  Medal  as  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the 
show.  The  amateur  classes  were  very  well  filled,  and  there  were 
also  some  good  dishes  of  fruit  shown.  The  non-competitive 
collections  added  very  much  to  the  attraction  of  the  exhibition. 
Mr.  T.  Gibbs,  C.A.,  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  fruit-growing 
in  the  Islands  was  very  successful.  Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis,  the  cham¬ 


pion  grower  from  Bromham,  sent  six  of  his  prize  blooms  from 
the  N.C.S.  Exhibition,  and  these  were  very  much  admired. — C.  O. 

Birmingham,  November  12th,  13th,  and  14th. 

Again  the  spacious  Bingley  Hall  was  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  annual  gigantic  display  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruit, 
and  vegetables  on  the  above  dates.  The  incurveds  were  above 
average  merit,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the  Japanese 
blooms,  arranged  with  long  stems  in  vases.  At  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  a  specially  provided  low  range 
of  staging  is  apportioned  for  this  special  class;  also  vases,  all  of 
one  uniform  height.  The  committee  would  do  well  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  having  convenient  tables  and  vases  of  one  size  and 
height  for  exhibitors. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  were 
again  a  leading  feature,  and  the  previous  winner  (Mr.  W. 
Thomson,  gardener  to  J.  Whitfield,  Esq,,  Molesey)  was  warmly 
complimented  thereon.  His  success  was  rendered  all  the  more 
notable,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  on  the  whole  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Birmingham,  and  was  par  excellence  the  feature  of 
the  show.  The  second  prize  exhibit  of  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  gardener 
to  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  a  close  entry.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Seaton,  Edgbaston,  was  third.  An  agreeable  surprise  was 
a  splendid  and  large  collection  of  Orchids,  occupying  staging 
about  30ft  by  4ft,  by  a  newcomer,  Mr.  H.  Whateley,  Kenil¬ 
worth.  Several  choice  Cypripediums  were  noticed  in  this,  the 
biggest  collection  ever  exhibited  by  one  exhibitor  in  Birming¬ 
ham.  “Floral  displays”  were  again  an  attractive  feature,  and 
reflected  much  credit  upon  Messrs.  John  Hughes,  Harborne ;  J. 
Crook,  Birmingham  ;  and  Hewitt  and  Co.,  whilst  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son,  of  Coventry,  were  responsible  for  the  only  bouquet  in 
the  nurseryman’s  class,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  Orchids  alone. 
Fruits  were  extensively  and  excellently  shown,  and,  numerous 
and  high-class  as  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  vegetables 
eclipsed  previous  events  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Son,  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons, 
Messrs.  John  Pope  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Sons,  who 
offered  attractive  prizes  for  collections  and  single  dishes  of  vege¬ 
tables,  .  thus  relieving  the  committee  exchequer.  A  seductive 
attraction,  too,  was  Mr.  R.  Svdenham’s  (open)  Silver  Challenge 
Bowl,  value  £15,  and  the  Local  Challenge  Bowl,  value  £10. 

As  usual,  trained  specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  formed 
one  of  the  principal  features,  and  the  leading  set  of  nine  large 
flowering  plants  (Japanese  excluded),  exhibited  by  that  old 
experienced  exhibitor  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  Mr.  Oliver 
Brassier,  Edgbaston,  elicited  the  especial  commendations  of  the 
delegates  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  who 
were  invited  to  the  judges’  and  public  luncheon,  presided  over 
by  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  another  distinguished  visitor 
being  Mr.  Pockett,  of  Australia,  and  who  expressed  himself  as 
well  pleased  by  his  visit. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  that  the  committee  (owing  to 
prudential  motives)  elected  to  reduce  the  money  value  of  the 
prizes  in  the  various  classes,  excepting  those  for  groups  of  plants 
and  entirely  in  the  “floral  display”  class,  substituting  instead 
medals  for  honorary  exhibits.  The  reduction  in  question  may 
partly  account  for  the  fewer  exhibits  than  usual  in  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  bloom  classes. 

Cut  Blooms. — There  were  only  four  exhibits  of  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Japanese  distinct,  and  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gardener  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  Droitwich,  supplanted  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq.,  Rugby,  his  successful  opponent  on 
the  occasion  last  year,  by  taking  the  premier  prize.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  ordinary  staging  boards  do  not  allow  more 
space  for  a  better  and  more  effective  display  of  the  Japanese 
section.  The  second  prize  was  adjudged  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  with 
a  very  close  set.  In  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  Farringdon,  was  placed  first,  the  second  prize  going  to 
Mr.  C.  L.  Branson.  For  twenty-four  blooms,  incurved,  Mr.  C. 
Crooks  again  vanquished  his  erstwhile  opponent  Mr.  Chandler, 
by  securing  the  first  prize  with  perhaps  the  very  best  set  ever 
exhibited  at  Birmingham,  the  foregoing  pronouncement  being 
qualified  by  that  of  the  oldest  of  Birmingham’s  judges  in  the  cut 
bloom  division  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  second  prize  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin.  For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr. 
A.  Chandler  was  first  with  a  nice  set,  second  Mr.  C.  Batchelor. 
For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  A.  Chandler  won  with  a  superior  lot. 

There  was  not  a  numerous  lot  of  exhibitors  in  the  classes  for 
blooms  on  long  stands  in  vases.  For  six  blooms  of  white  Japanese, 
any  one  variety,  Mr.  Chandler  was  to  the  fore  with  a  splendid 
exhibit;  second,  Mr.  C.  Batchelor;  third,  Mr.  O.  Brassier.  For 
any  one  variety  of  yellow  Japanese  Mr.  Chandler  was  again  to  the 
front.  There  was  also  a  very  good  competition  in  the  minor  remain¬ 
ing  classes,  space  forbidding  details,  unless  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  Japanese  distinct,  on  long  stems, 
arranged  with  any  show  of  foliage  and  small  Palms  in  pots.  Here 
Mr.  R.  Bullock  was  first  with  a  tasteful  arrangement ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  Cryer  with  a  close  exhibit;  third,  Mr  O.  Brassier.  There 
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were  ten  dinner-table  decorations  of  Chrysanthemums,  but 
being  of  a  mediocre  nature  do  not  claim  special  detail,  and  we 
have  seen  superior  on  previous  occasions  here.  Specimen  Palms, 
as  usual,  were  finely  shown,  and  added  considerably  to  the  deco¬ 
rative  effect  of  the  hall.  Primulas  were  unusually  good,  the 
successful  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
John  Pope  and  Son,  Mr.  A.  Cryer,  and  Mr.  O.  Oliver,  whilst  Mr. 
R.  Chatwin  Cartwright,  King’s  Norton,  was  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  and  only  entrant  for  Cyclamen  in  pots.  Table  plants 
were  most  creditably  exhibited.  Fruit  was  extremely  well  shown 
both  by  competitors  and  the  trade,  and  on  the  whole  never 
excelled  here. 

The  chief  feature  was  the  grand  collection  of  British-grown 
fruit,  not  to  occupy  a  space  exceeding  40  sq  ft,  plants  and  foliage 
admissible.  Here  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  gardener  to  the  executors  of 
the  late  John  Corbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall,  Droitwich,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  with  a  grand  display,  containing  fine  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Guillaume,  Alicante,  and  Gros 
Colman  Grapes,  Pines,  Melons,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Nuts ; 
the  second  prize  to  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Car¬ 
narvon,  Bretby  Park,  the  collection  consisting  of  very  good 
Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears  only.  A  special  award  was  made  to 
Mr.  Jordan  for  a  very  fine  bunch  of  ripe  Bananas.  Mr.  E. 
Crump,  of  Leamington,  exhibited  fine  bunches  and  beautifully 
finished  berries  of  his  new  seedling  Grape,  “  Royal  Leamington,” 
a  cross  between  Gros  Colman  and  Black  Alicante.  Grapes  were 
on  the  whole  capitally  exhibited,  and  not  an  inferior  bunch  to  be 
seen.  The  principal  prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Goodacre,  F. 
Jordan,  J.  Jones,  W.  H.  Kellard,  A.  K.  Griffiths,  and  G.  Mullins. 

Apples  were  unusually  well  staged,  and  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  varieties  Mr.  G.  Mullins  was  first  with  beautifully 
coloured  example  of  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Wealthy,  and  Monmouth 
Beauty ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Kean,  Warwick ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan. 
Culinary  Apples  were  remarkably  fine,  and  the  first  prize  for 
six  dishes  was  adjudged  Mr.  F.  Jordan.  Pears  were  good 
throughout.  For  eight  dishes,  dessert,  Mr.  F.  Jordan  led  the 
wav  with  a  Buerre  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
&c.  ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Mullins.  For  four  dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  G. 
Mullins  was  to  the  front.  As  already  alluded  to,  the  competition 
in  the  vegetable  classes  was  exceedingly  keen,  and  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  such  notabilities  as  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Read 
were  represented  some  idea  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  exhibits.  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham’s  open  Challenge  Bowl 
was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  in  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.’s 
honorary  exhibit  of  plants  a  striking  feature  was  a  large  pyramid 
of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflora  plants,  resembling  a  well-grown 
specimen  plant,  about  9ft  high,  thus  forming  an  object  of  great 
attraction.  Mr.  J.  Udale’s  collection  of  dried  fruits  also  formed 
an  interesting  and  instructive  object  lesson,  and  the  superior 
quality  of  the  English  Plums  over  the  French  was  very  obvious. 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition  a  meed  of  praise  is 
due  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  (chairman),  Messrs.  J.  Hughes  and  Son 
(secretary  and  assistant  secretary),  and  the  remainder  of  the 
hard-working  committee. 

Medals  and  Certificates. — The  following  were  awarded  gold 
medals :  — Mr.  H.  Whateley,  Kenilworth,  Orchids ;  Messrs. 
Hewitt  and  Co.,  floral  display  and  collection  of  shrubs;  Mr.  T. 
Hughes,  floral  display ;  Mr.  J.  Crook,  floral  display ;  Messrs. 
Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  fruit,  flowering  plants,  and  shrubs; 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.,  collection  of  vegetables,  flowering  and 
other  plants;  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  miscellaneous  plants, 
Potatoes,  and  Onions;  Mr.  John  Basham,  collection  of  fruit; 
Messrs.  Yates  and  Sons,  collection  of  vegetables;  Messrs.  W. 
and  J.  Brown,  collection  of  fruit ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  collection 
of  cut .  Chrysanthemums  and  flowers;  Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros., 
collection  of  Apples.  Silver  medals  were  awarded  as  follows: — 
Messrs.  Pope  and  Sons,  floral  designs  and  collection  of  Ferns ; 
Worcestershire  County  Council,  collection  of  dried  fruits  and 
preserves;  The  Vineries,  Acock’s  Green,  collection  of  ornamental 
Gourds  and  Tomatoes;  Mr.  H.  Deveril,  Banburv.  collection  of 
Onions  and  Zonal  Geraniums;  Messrs.  Weeks  and  Co.,  collection 
of  cut  Chrysanthemum  flowers ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  collection  of 
Gourds;  Mr  W  B.  Child,  collection  of  shrubs  and  alpine  plants; 
King’s  Acre  Nursery  Company,  collection  of  Apples.  Certificates 
of  merit  were  received  by  the  following :  Mr.  Isaac  House,  col¬ 
lection  of  Violets;  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  collection  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  cut  flowers ;  the  Forest  Supply  Association,  collection 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dried  fruits. 

Reading  Chrysanthemum,  November  13th. 

There  is  always  an  attractive  Chrysanthemum  show  at 
Reading,  though  the  subjects  have  to  be  broken  up  owing  to  the 
new  and  the  old  Town  Halls  being  requisitioned  for  the  purpose. 
The  light  is  not  good  at  the  old  Town  Hall,  and  the  judges  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties  under  some  difficulty.  In  the  centre  of  the 
new  Town  Hall  there  was  one  very  fine  and  attractive  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  the  only  one  competing  for 


the  handsome  Challenge  Cup  and  prize  of  £5.  It  was  won  this 
year,  as  last,  by  Mr.  Galt,  gardener  to  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  the 
president  of  the  society.  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  won  it 
in  1898-99,  and  if  either  of  these  win  the  next  year  the  cup 
becomes  their  property,  so  we  may  anticipate  a  brave  fight  a  year 
hence. 

Round  the  hall  were  arranged  squares  of  bright  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  berried  plants,  represented  entirely  by  Solanums ; 
Orchids,  Palms,  Callas,  groups  of  cut  Chrysanthemums,  while 
Mrs.  Phippen,  the  Reading  Court  florist,  had  some  examples  of 
her  high-class  handiwork.  In  the  old  Town  Hall  were  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  fronted  with  foliage  plants,  very 
attractive  as  displaying  patches  of  colour,  but  formal,  of  course. 
Good  blooms  were  generally  added  to  good  cultivation.  The  most 
interesting  were  the  groups  of  plants  not  disbudded.  It  was  quite 
a  brilliant  one,  of  excellent  quality,  with  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Moncks’  gardener  (J.  Booker)  took  the  first  prize.  One  could 
have  cut  an  enormous  quantity  of  flower  from  it.  Mr.  Bland 
Garland  was  second.  The  poorness  of  the  specimen  plants  was 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  fine  character  of  the  cut  blooms 
of  incurved  and  Japs.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  of  Fetcham  Park,  was 
there  with  a  very  fine  twenty-four,  among  which  Bonnie  Dundee, 
Ma  Perfection,  Lady  Isabel,  and  others  were  real  beauties.  Mr. 
Lane,  King’s  Ride,  Ascot,  a  good  cultivator  of  the  incurved,  was 
first  with  a  good  twelve,  and  Mr.  Cole,  of  Swallowfield  Park,  was 
second.  The  premier  incurved  was  a  very  fine  Lady  Isabel. 

Japs  were  very  good.  A  very  fine  twenty-four  gained  the  first 
prize  for  Mr.  Wasley,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Basing¬ 
stoke,  Mr.  Cole  running  him  close  with  some  finely  developed 
blooms.  There  was  a  brisk  competition  in  this  class,  and  also  in 
that  for  twelve  blooms.  Here  Mr.  Galt  came  in  first  with  excel¬ 
lent  flowers ;  Mr.  Wasley  was  second.  The  best  six  Japs  of  one 
variety  were  Mrs.  Barkley,  from  Mr.  Galt.  One  bloom,  which 
seemed  to  display  all  the  latent  possibilities  of  this  noble  variety, 
was  selected  as  the  premier.  There  were  classes  for  Japs  shown 
in  vases,  and  the  single  varieties  were  very  pretty.  The  ladies 
showed  tasteful  epergnes,  and  their  baskets  of  autumn  foliage 
and  berries  did  them  great  credit. 

There  were  several  open  classes  for  fruits — such  as  Grapes, 
Apples,  and  Pears — in  which  good  fruit  was  shown.  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  holds  its  own  as  a  dessert  Apple  ;  as  a  market  fruit  it 
is  perhaps  unrivalled.  Who  would  not  rejoice  in  the  honour  of 
having  raised  it?  Space  is  exhausted,  so  this  hasty  report  must 
close.  The  secretarial  arrangements,  made  by  Mr.  Walker, 
were  excellent,  and  Mr.  J.  Woolf ord  was  a  perfect  steward. 

Bristol,  November  13th  and  14th. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  show  of  the  Bristol  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society,  held  on  the  above  dates  in  the  new  Colston  Hall, 
was  an  unqualified  success,  thanks  to  the  energy  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Ellis  Groves,  the  courteous  secretary,  and  his  large  and  able 
committee.  Having  the  use  of  the  large  and  small  halls,  and  the 
grand  tiers  running  nearly  round  the  building,  there  was  ample 
room  for  the  exhibits  to  be  properly  staged,  and  both  trade  and 
private  growers  made  best  use  of  their  opportunity. 

In  the  class  for  thirty-six  Japanese  cut  blooms  there  was  a 
great  competition,  and  here  Mr.  F.  S.  Yallis,  of  Chippenham, 
proved  unassailable.  His  stand  was  a  perfect  one,  the  varieties 
selected  by  this  very  successful  grower  being  Mrs.  Mease,  Mrs. 
Barkley,  Lord  Salisbury,  M.  Polovia,  Ethel  Fitzroy,  Phoebus,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  W.  R.  Church,  Nellie  Pockett,  Madame  Carnot, 
Australie,  Calvat’s  Sun,  E.  Molyneux,  Boy  Wild,  J.  Lewis,  T. 
Carrington,  Nelly  Bean,  M.  Smith,  Chenon  de  Leche,  G.  J. 
Warren,  Suzie,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Harry  Weeks,  and  Calvat’s 
Seedling.  For  second  place  Mr.  Runnacles  had  a  very  fine  stand, 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Drake,  of  Cardiff,  was  a  dangerously  close  third. 
Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  prizes  were  given,  and  altogether  this 
was  one  of  the  finest  classes  ever  seen  in  Bristol.  For  twenty- 
four  incurved,  His  Serene  Highness  Prince  Hatzfeldt  (gardener, 
Mr.  Bible)  was  first  with  a  fine  stand,  his  flowers  showing  remark¬ 
able  depth  and  solidity.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Ialane,  Miss  M.  Threlfel, 
Chas.  Curtis,  and  Triomphe  d’Ete  were  his  best  flowers.  For 
second  place  Mr.  G.  Runnacles  put  up  a  stand  of  large,  but  rather 
flat  blooms,  a  trifle  lacking  in  solidity ;  the  same  fault  being, 
noticeable  in  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake’s  otherwise  fine  stand.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  incurved  there  was  very  little  falling  off  in 
quality,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  old  West  Country 
veteran,  Mr.  John  Baylis,  was  placed  first.  A  grand  Mrs.  Heale 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  perfectly  modelled  flower  in  the  show, 
judging  from  the  old  standard  of  excellence  in  this  class.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Gunn'  and  Mr.  Humphries  were  second  and  third. 

Mr.  Gunn,  Mr.  D.  E.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Cropper  took  the  prizes 
in  the  order  named  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  the  last-named 
exhibitor  was  first  in  a  well-filled  class  for  incurved  Japanese. 
Only  three  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  twelve  large 
flowered  Anemones,  and  for  these  lovely  varieties  Colonel  Vivian 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stugnell)  won  rather  easily.  The  varieties 
in  the  winning  stand  were  Halcyon  (2),  Enterprise  (2),  W.  W. 
Aster  (2),  Descartes,  Owen’s  Perfection,  John  Bunyan,  Mabel 
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Millar,  Grand  Avelot,  and  Lady  Margaret.  W.  Pithick,  Esq.,  and 
Mr.  Thos.^  Hobbs  followed  in  the  order  named.  J.  Colthurst 
Godwin,  Esq.,  won  with  G.  J.  Warren  in  the  class  for  six,  one 
variety ;  Prince  Hatzfeldt  was  seeond  with  C.  Pockett,  and  Mr. 
MacAdam  Smith  third  with  J.  R.  Upton.  For  the  novelty  class, 
which  was  rather  a  disappointing  one,  T).  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  showed 
Snowdrift,  and  was  placed  first.  J.  May,  Esq.,  was  second  with 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  a  pretty  bright  yellow,  third  going  to  Mr. 
Runnacles  for  Mrs.  A.  Tate,  a  flat  petalled  yellow  and  brown 
variety,  not  particularly  beautiful.  The  remaining  cut  flower 
classes  were  very  well  filled,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  their 
being  given  in  detail. 

Groups  arranged  for  effect  were  the  one  weak  feature  of  a 
fine  show.  Mr.  G.  W.  Horford  was  given  first  for  a  semicircular 
group  of  very  beautifully  grown  plants,  and  this  was  as  good  as 
it  was  possible  to  make  such  a  set  arrangement.  Foliage  and 
flowers  were  alike  excellent,  but  the  second  prize  group,  put  up 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Naish  (gardener,  Mr.  Borrow)  was  wretchedly 
done,  sticks,  pots,  and  labels  being  as  conspicuous  as  flowers. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  Mrs.  St. 
Vincent  Ames  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Bannister)  led  somewhat  easily, 
the  only  fault  being  a  rather  crowded  arrangement.  For  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  J.  Colthurst  Godwin,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Wait, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Wells  were  placed  in  the  above  order.  Orchids 
formed  an  interesting  feature,  Alderman  Howell  Davies  (gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  Curtis)  leading  in  the  specimen  class  with  a  well- 
flow'ered  Cattleya  labiata,  J.  Barry,  Esq.,  following  with  a  healthy 
and  fine  variety  of  Oncidium  Forbesi.  Lieut. -Col.  H.  Carey 
Batten,  Mr.  Budgett,  and  Alderman  Davies  were  the  principal 
prizewinners  in  the  other  Orchid  classes,  which  included  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

Wreaths,  table  decorations,  hand  bouquets,  and  sprays  are 
always  shown  well  at  Bristol,  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  dis¬ 
play  was  truly  magnificent.  A  lovely  wreath  was  composed  of 
white  flowers  with  a  relieving  spot  of  Cattleya,  while  the  first 
prize  bouquet,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles,  of  Bishopstown,  was  in 
this  well-known  exhibitor’s  very  best  form — a  rich  profusion  of 
choice  Orchids  tastefully  arranged.  Fruit  was  abundant  and 
good,  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  taking 
first  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes.  Mrs.  Pince  Grapes  and 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  Pears  were  his  strongest  points.  F.  Tagart 
Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield)  was  second,  and  Colonel  Vivian, 
Rood  Ashton  (gardener,  Mr.  Strugnell)  third  in  a  very  close 
competition.  Single-dish  classes  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  well 
filled :  also  Grapes,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Hamburghs. 
There  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  entered,  but  there  was  not  a  really 
good  bunch  among  the  lot. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
reference,  Messrs.  Sutton  staging  a  grand  collection  of  new 
and  old  varieties  of  Potatoes,  for  which  they  received  the 
society’s  Gold  Medal.  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  had  a  noble 
display  of  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargoniums,  and  Carnations, 
Messrs.  Garaway,  of  Bristol,  an  imposing  stand  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  while  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Canary  Guano,  Mr.  Wells,  of  Redhill,  and  Messrs. 
Parker,  of  Bristol,  all  showed  well  and  abundantly  of  their 
several  specialities.  The  Bristol  Amateur  Gardeners  also  had  a 
fine  show,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  in  all  the  departments  com¬ 
paring  quite  favourably  with  those  shown  in  the  classes  in  the 
open.  The  whole  show  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  its  management. — H.  R.  R. 

Hull,  Kovemb&r  13'li  and  14th. 

In  the  Artillery  Barracks  the  eighteenth  annual  show  was 
held,  and  if  the  entries  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some 
years  past,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  this  society.  Nowhere  can  such  groups  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums  and  foliage  plants  be  found  as  here.  Special  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  to  the  decoration  of  dinner  tables.  A 
special  room  is  prepared  for  this  phase  of  the  show,  in  which 
the  exhibits  can  be  seen  and  judged  under  artificial  light,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  dinner  table.  Special  prizes  are  offered 
in  this  section,  and  the  competition  confined  to  ladies.  At  no 
show  can  such  punctuality  in  clearing  the  room  for  the  judges 
be  found.  On  the  stroke  of  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Dixon,  one  of  the 
courteous  hon.  secretaries,  is  found  in  front  of  the  clock,  bell  in 
hand,  to  give  the  warning  note  to  the  exhibitors.  If  some  other 
societies  were  as  punctual  the  labours  of  the  judges  would  be 
made  easier,  and  less  cause  for  comment  at  the  awards,  perhaps. 

Plants  are  here  well  shown.  Special  classes  are  made  "or 
what  are  known  as  “  bush  ”  plants  and  “  cut  backs,”  with  a  view 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  decoration. 
In  the  former  class,  Mr.  R.  Tliirsk,  11,  Grove  Villas,  Grovehill 
Road,  Beverley,  won  the  premier  place  with  handsome  speci¬ 
mens,  well  clothed  with  foliage  and  carrying  good  blooms.  Mr. 
G.  Coates,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  114,  Coltman  Street, 
Hull,  was  a  good  second.  In  the  “cut  back”  class  there  were 
five  entries,  making  an  interesting  display.  Mr.  R.  Thirsk  was 
again  successful,  staging  capital  plants  of  Vivian  Morel,  Lady 
Hanham,  and  Niveus.  Mr.  G.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mrs. 


Whittaker,  Cliff  House,  Hessle,  second.  Trained  specimens  were- 
numerous.  For  three,  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Ringrose,  Cottinghain  Grange,  Hull,  was  awarded  premier 
honour;  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottinghain,  second.  Standards  were 
well  represented  by  the  Rundle  family.  Mr.  Thompson 
secured  the  leading  award  with  neatly  trained  plants  furnished 
with  small  blooms;  Mr.  W.  Mason,  gardener  to  Colonel  A.  K. 
Dibb,  Kirk  Ella,  second.  “  Bush  ”  plants  in  a  strong  class, 
were  again  well  staged  by  Mr.  Goodhill,  Mayfield  Avenue,  Hull, 
staging  popular  varieties  carrying  good  blooms;  Mr.  Mason 
second. 

Gkoups. — For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  interspersed  with 
foliage  plants,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  a 
Silver  Cup  and  £10  were  offered.  Three  competed,  making  a 
magnificent  display  in  the  main  hall.  Mr.  V.  Waterhouse, 
gardener  to  W.  T.  Owbridge,  Esq.,  Cheny  Garth,  Cottinghain,  won 
the  coveted  award  with  an  exhibit  that  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  Chrysanthemum  blooms  w'ere  magnificent,  quite  equal  to 
the  best  of  those  in  the  cut  bloom  classes.  Henry  Weeks,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  and  M.  Chenon  de  Leche  were  the  most  notice¬ 
able.  Exceptionally  fine  Crotons,  Palms,  and  small  foliage 
plants  wrere  employed  with  good  effect.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
trifle  too  much  cork  to  be  seen  on  the  two  mounds  in  front,  and 
the  arrangement  at  the  summit  was  slightly  crowded,  otherwdse 
it  was  a  grand  exhibit,  and  quite  the  best  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  seen  this  year.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  a  good  second.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  urns  quite  good,  but  the- Chrysanthemums  not  being  of 
equal  quality  to  the  premier  award,  the  exhibit  suffered  in 
consequence.  Mr.  G.  Cottam  third. 

Four  competed  in  the  miscellaneous  group  class,  making  a 
really  fine  display  down  the  centre  of  the  hall.  Mr.  C.  Tipling, 
gardener  to  F.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Hessle,  won 
the  premier  award  with  an  exhibit  that  left  little  to  be  desired. 
The  centre  of  the  group  was  a  magnificent  plant,  Phoenix 
rupicola.  The  corners  were  surmounted  with  exceedingly  fine 
Crotons  on  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  Caladiums,  &c.,  the  whole 
being  brightened  with  Orchids,  &c.,  all  elegantly  arranged;  not 
a  semblance  of  overcrowding  was  to  be  seen.  Mr.  John  Foster, 
jun.,  Cottinghain  Road,  Newland,  Hull,  a  capital  second.  In  this 
group  Orchids  were  effectually  displayed.  Mr.  Jarvis  third. 
Prizes  are  here  offered  for  a  decorated  drawing-room  mirror,  with 
plants  of  any  kind,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  was  made  by  the 
nine  competitors.  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates  v/as  first  prizetaker  with 
an  effective  arrangement  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  at 
the  base,  intermixed  with  Crotons  and  suitable  greenery.  The 
mirror  sides  were  draped  with  Carex,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  &c., 
Mr.  J.  Foster,  jun.,  second.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  gardener  to  B. 
Mackrill,  Esq.,  Thwaite,  Cottinghain,  third. 

Cut  Blooms. — These  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  some 
past  years;  still,  there  was  sufficient  to  make  a  bright  display. 
Amateurs  showed  up  in  wonderful  form  and  quantity.  Japanese 
were  the  more  numerous.  For  twenty-four  distinct  three  com¬ 
peted.  Mr.  A.  J.  Dodd,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Campion,  Frenches, 
Redhill,  Surrey,  won  the  premier  position  with  medium-sized, 
fresh  blooms,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  noteworthy  : 
Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Barkley,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Miss  A.  Byron,  and  W.  R.  Church.  Mr. 
Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull,  a 
close  second ;  Mr.  Coates  third.  In  a  stiff  competition,  T. 
Carrington  won- for  Mr.  G.  Walker,  gardener  to  C.  B.  A.  Lyon, 
Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  the  premier  place  for  six  any  one 
variety.  Mr.  Wilcocks,  gardener  to  A.  S.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Raywell,  Cottinghain,  second  with  M.  Chenon  de  Leche;  Mr. 
Dodd,  with  Nellie  Pockett,  third. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr.  Leadbetter,  with  medium-size 
fresh  examples,  won  first  place.  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant,  Ma 
Perfection,  Yvonne  Desblanc,  Lady  Isabel,  Madame  Ferlat, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  V.  Foster  were  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  varieties.  Mr.  Dodd  second  with  larger  but  less  finished 
examples;  Mr.  Jarvis  third.  Anemone  flowered  varieties  were 
numerous  and  good.  For  twelve  Mr.  Mason  was  first,  staging 
well  finished  examples  of  Lady  Margaret,  Jeanne  Martz,  Mrs. 
Judge  Benedict,  and  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Coates  second,  with 
Mr.  Bearpark,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull,  a  close  third. 

Mr.  R.  Walker,  gardener  to  Major  Stracey  Clitherow, 
Hotham  Hall,  Brough,  had  the  best  reflexed  blooms — medium¬ 
sized  typical  examples  of  the  Christine  family,  &c.  Pompon 
and  Anemone  Pompons  were  a  strong  class.  Four  entered  for 
twelve  bunches,  two  stems  of  each,  with  or  without  any  kind  of 
foliage,  staged  in  cups  or  vases.  Mr.  Bearpark  won  first  place 
with  a  charming  collection;  Mr.  T.  B.  Hanson,  gardener  to 
W.  R.  Rinvrose-Voase,  Esq.,  Anlaby  House,  Hull,  second;  Mr. 
Coates  third.  In  a  similar  class  for  single  flowered  varieties,  Mr. 
Hanson  had  the  best  of  eight  collections.  Mary  Anderson,  Miss 
A.  Holden,  Purity,  and  Elsie  Neville  were  conspicuous  for  their 
good  quality.  Messrs.  Coates  and  Cottam  were  second  and  third 
respectively.  In  the  district  classes  the  competitors  were 
numerous,  and  the  exhibits  of  high  class.  For  eighteen  incurved 
Mr.  C.  Jennings,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq..  Aston  Hall, 
Ferriby,  won  the  coveted  prize — a  silver  cup — with  a  capital 
exhibit,  Hanwell  Glory,  Lady  Isabel,  Madame  Ferlat,  Y.  Foster, 
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And  Topaze  Orientale  as  the  most  prominent.  Mr.  C.  J.  Flower, 
gardener  to  It.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Molesoroft,  Beverley,  a  close 
second.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  R.  Walker  won  with  neat 
examples  of  popular  varieties.  Mr.  Allison  second.  Mr.  H. 
Thompson  won  for  eighteen  Japanese  with  grand  blooms  of 
Graphic,  Phoebus,  H.  Weeks,  V.  Morel,  Lady  Ridgway,  Florence 
Molyneux,  and  Nellie  Pockett.  Mr.  Wilcocks  second.  Mr. 
Thompson  also  won  for  twelve  Japanese  with  a  similar  set. 

A  class  is  here  provided  for  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  G.  Glenny,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon,  six  blooms  of  each,  in  bunches,  and  a  pleasing 
■exhibit  it  makes.  Mr.  Mason,  with  well-formed  small  blooms, 
won  the  premier  award;  Mr.  Drury,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  V. 
Moore,  Harland  Rise,  second.  Amateurs  contributed  much  to 
the  beauty  and  interest  of  the  show.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
J.  E.  Lott,  8,  Vancouver  Crescent,  Alexandra  Road,  Hull,  was 
premier  prizetaker  with  especially  neat  blooms  of  popular  varie¬ 
ties.  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  9,  Wenlock  Street,  Hull,  won  with 
twelve  Japanese  in  handsome  style. 

Ladies’  Classes.- — For  the  best  decorated  round  dessert  table, 
completely  laid  for  six  persons,  there  were  seven  competitors 
for  the  piece  of  Challenge  Plate  offered  for  the  premier  award. 
Miss  Fanny  Kirk,  Oustwick  Hall,  Burstwick,  Hull,  was  distinctly 
■entitled  to  the  first  place  for  an  elegant  arrangement  of  Chrys- 
anthemms  (Source  d’Or),  grasses,  and  Ferns.  Miss  Kate  Ethel 
Carrick,  291,  Beverley  Road,  Hull,  second  with  an  effective 
arrangement  of  Mary  Anderson  Chrysanthemum,  quite  lightly 
arranged.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Leonard,  Ivy  House,  Preston,  Hull,  third. 
For  the  most  tasteful  arrangement  of  flowers,  foliage,  grasses, 
or  berries  on  a  table  space  of  3ft  each  way,  there  -were  seven  com¬ 
petitors.  Miss  Ethel  G.  Fisher,  Willerby  Hall,  Hull,  was  the  most 
successful,  closely  followed  by  Miss  B.  Kirk.  Miss  W.  Mackrill, 
The  Thwaite,  Cottingham,  had  the  best  bouquet,  winning  premier 
place  in  that  class  with  a  tasteful  arrangement.  Miss  B.  Kirk 
won  the  premier  award  for  the  best  decorated  epergne  for  dinner 
table;  Miss  Hilda  Perdsey,  200,  Jinlaby  Road,  Hull,  second.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Judson  for  incurved 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  which  is  best  described  as  a 
white  Curtis;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Wells  for  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  and 
Henry  Barnes. 

Liverpool,  November  13th  and  14th. 

It  is  with  extreme  gratification  that  one  has  to  chronicle  a 
show  that,  for  completeness  of  detail  in  every  way  could  not  be 
superseded,  and  judging  from  the  unanimous  opinion  of  experts 
and  visitors,  no  previous  show  ever  held  in  Liverpool  has  given 
such  satisfaction.  The  handsome  St.  George’s  Hall,  as  viewed 
from  the  corridors,  was  indeed  quite  transformed,  and  Mr.  J. 
Pockett,  who,  with  Mr.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  were  the  honoured 
visitors  for  the  first  time,  were  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that 
Liverpool  is  in  the  forefront  in  high-class  culture. 

The  great  class  in  the  show  -was  for  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese,  the  winner,  Mr.  James  Heaton,  gardener 
to  R.  P.  Houston,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Lawn,  Aigburth,  distinctly 
breaking  the  record  by  winning  the  fine  Challenge  Vase  four 
years  in  succession,  a  feat  performed  by  no  other  exhibitor ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  Cup  now  offered  becomes  his  property.  He  has 
thus  won  the  two  vases  during  the  afore-mentioned  time.  The 
varieties  were  all  leading  sorts  of  the  present  time,  and  such  as 
have  been  enumerated  too  frequently  in  the  Journal’s  reports 
to  necessitate  repeating.  A  very  fine  second  was  found  in 
Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Deeside,  Heswall ;  while 
Mr.  W.  Barber,  gardener  to  W.  Holland,  Esq.,  Carnatic  Hall, 
Mossley  Hill,  and  Mr.  George  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Tate, 
Bart.,  Highfield,  Woolton,  were  third  and  fourth  respectively. 
Both  the  classes  for  eighteen  blooms  were  capitally  represented, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Findlow,  gardener  to  G.  E.  Moses,  Esq.,  Dulce 
Domum,  Bebington,  being  victorious  with  flowers  of  extra 
quality.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Proctor,  Esq., 
Boscobel  Nocotrum,  had  weighty  Japs.  For  twelve  blooms  of 
each  section,  Messrs.  J.  Benson,  gardener  to  P.  J.  Winser,  Esq., 
Headfield,  Bebington,  and  George  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Duffus,  West  Derby,  were  well  ahead.  Mr.  E.  Bache,  Oliva, 
West  Derby,  had  a  grand  six  Japanese.  Mr.  J.  Caunce  had 
fair  blooms  of  incurved,  and  twelve  handsome  bunches  of  pom¬ 
pons :  Mr.  J.  Armistead,  the  Anemone  class.  E.  Thirkell,  Esq., 
Formby,  a  typical  amateur,  with  all  new  varieties  up  to  date, 
scored  a  great  success,  winning  no  fewer  than  three  first  prizes. 
The  maiden  class  was  easily  won  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  gardener  to 
H.  A.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Aigburth. 

Groups  improve  very  much,  and,  as  on  former  occasions,  Mr. 
Bracegirdle,  Elm  Hall,  Wavertree,  paid  admirable  attention  to 
arrangement,  the  flowers,  too,  being  of  superior  quality.  A 
marvellous  feature  of  the  show  were  the  superbly  grown  plants 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  for  which  a  separate  class  was  set 
apart,  Mr.  J.  Hitchman,  Childwall  Lodge,  winning  with  dwarf, 
but  handsomely  grown  plants. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Finch,  set  up  a  nice  collection  of  Orchids,  com¬ 
prising  Cattleyas  labiata,  autumnalis,  Bowringeana,  a  lovely 
plant  of  Vanda  cserulea  taking  for  Mr.  Barber  the  single  plant 
prize.  The  Chrysanthemum  plants  wrere  a  long  way  behind  the 


Manchester  ones,  but  they  showed  a  decided  improvement  upon 
former  years,  Mr.  Barber  taking  the  lead  for  six.  The 
Poinsettias  staged  by  Mr.  Lyon,  Bolton  Hey,  Roby,  were 
superior  to  anything  ever  seen  in  Liverpool.  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Primulas,  Cyclamen,  and  Mignonette  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
usual  standard. 

Trained  plants  were,  perhaps,  about  equal  to  several  years 
past,  and  it  seems  somewhat  of  a  reflection  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  those  staged  many  years  ago.  The  principal  prize¬ 
winners  were  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Wharton. 
Bouquets  -were  most  effective,  Mr.  J.  Williams  being  the  premier 
exhibitor. 

In  Liverpool  the  fruit  classes  are  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  favour,  and  surely  never  have  we  had  such  a  display  of 
Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples,  two  tables  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  hall  being  requisitioned.  The  Grapes  were  quite  Al.  Mr. 
J.  Skitt,  out  of  an  enormous  competition,  literally  walked  in  for 
six  dishes  of  fruit,  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  two  bunches  of  any  other  white,  with  magnificent  Golden 
Queen.  An  old  Liverpool  committeeman,  Mr.  J.  Barker,  who 
removed  with  J.  K.  Raynes,  Esq.,  to  Old  Colwyn,  vanquished 
all  in  the  Alicante  class,  and  Mr.  Ferguson  with  Barbarossa.  The 
Muscats,  in  the  four-bunch  class,  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Bright, 
Rawtenstall,  being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  Cheshire  and 
Hereford  divided  equally  the  Apple  classes,  Mr.  J.  Lee  and  Mr. 
J.  Davies  being  the  victors.  Pears  were  capital,  Mr.  H. 
Reynolds  and  Mr.  R.  Doe,  Knowsley,  leading.  Grosse  Calebasse 
was  the  best  stewing  Pear,  from  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  trade  exhibits  were  never  so  gorgeous.  The  handsome 
Apples  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Ltd.,  Chester;  Cyclamen  of  the 
noted  Aigburth  strain,  and  winter  flowering  Begonias  raised  by 
Mr.  Neal,  from  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons;  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
from  Messrs.  T.  Davies  and  Co.,  Wavertree;  chaste  and  costly 
Orchids  from  Messrs.  J.  Cowan,  Limited,  Gateacre,  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  edging  a  rich  bank  of  Bouvardias  from  Messrs. 
Rowlands,  West  Derby. 

Royalty,  a  new,  rich  American  Carnation,  and  the 
much  abused  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  were  really  grand,  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  and  I  congratulate  myself  that  my 
predictions  regarding  the  latter  are  certainly  coming  true. 

Lastly  come  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  of  Earlswood,  with 
many  new  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Pockett,  Henry  Barnes,  a 
gigantic  blackish  crimson  flower,  a  perfect  exhibition  flower; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Pockett,  an  exquisite  narrow  petalled  pale  primrose ; 
and  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  a  rich  drooping  yellow,  were  honoured, 
and  will  take  high  rank.  Messrs.  Foster,  Mercer,  and  Sadler,  in 
command,  did  good  work. — R.  P.  R. 

Bournemouth  Chrysanthemum,  November  13th. 

Bournemouth  can  always  ensure  a  thoroughly  good  show.  The 
society  offers  handsome  prizes  to  entice  Mr.  Vallis  and  such 
other  dons,  and  so  produces  a  display  well  worth  the  visiting. 
The  residents  take  an  active  interest  in  their  show  too,  from  the 
Mayor  downward.  The  venue  was  shifted  to  the  Volunteer  Drill 
Ha’ll  this  season,  and  the  change  has  been  everywhere  received 
as  a  proper  step.  Mr.  James  Sponge,  of  The  Gardens,  Lindis- 
fame,  acts  ably  as  secretary,  while  the  hon.  treasurer  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Swaffield,  Exotic  Nursery,  Lansdowne.  There  are  classes  for 
pot  plants  (other  than  Chrysanthemums),  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
decorations.  The  judges  were :  Plants  and  cut  blooms,  Mr.  H. 
Shoesmith,  Claremont  Nursery,  Woking;  Mr.  N.  Molyneux,  the 
Gardens,  Rooksbury  Park,  Fareham.  For  fruit  and  vegetables, 
Mr.  W.  Ward,  the  Gardens,  Canford  Manor ;  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  the 
Gardens,  Ashburnham  Place,  Sussex.  Honey  classes,  Mr.  Charles 
Brown  and  Mr.  Frank  Harding. 

In  the  first  division,  with  classes  open  to  all  England,  the 
first  prize  here  for  thirty-six  Japs,  not  more  than  two  of  any 
variety,  was  captured  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr.  W.  Meredith, 
gardener  to  G.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Ensworth,  formed  a  very  creditable 
second;  while  Mr.  John  Hobbs,  gardener  to  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wood, 
Hinton  House,  Christchurch,  followed  as  third.  Messrs.  Vallis, 
Meredith,  and  L.  J.  Newell  were  placed  for  the  dozen  distinct, 
and  for  the  twelve  distinct  incurved  blooms,  in  the  same  division, 
first  honours  were  bestowed  on  Messrs.  G.  Watts  and  Sons,  of 
the  Palace  Nurseries,  Bournemouth.  Mr.  L.  J.  Newell  came 
second.  Mr.  George  Taylor  had  the  leading  half  dozen  blooms  of 
any  one  variety  (Japs),  and  also  the  best  six  incurved  blooms  of 
one  sort.  Mr.  George  Barge,  gardener  to  Rev.  G.  H.  Burrows, 
led  in  the  class  for  the  best  illustrative  collection  of  cut  blooms, 
showing  the  different  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  and  the 
variety  of  form,  colour,  and  size.  Table  space  allowed  5ft  by  4ft ; 
second  Mr.  T.  J.  Hankinson ;  third  Dr.  Eustace,  R.N.  (John 
McAnulty),  Bournemouth.  The  chief  winners  in  the  second  divi¬ 
sion,  which  was  confined  to  looal  growers,  were  Messrs.  W. 
Palmer,  Branksome ;  G.  Robins,  Upper  Parkstone ;  L.  J.  Newell, 
W.  Meredith,  J.  Hobbs,  and  W.  Preece. 

For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Wm.  Mitchell,  gardener 
to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  Romsey,  beat  Mr.  John  Collins,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Groves,  Weymouth;  and  third  Mr.  George  Taylor, 
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ardener  to  Mrs.  Douglas.  Mr.  Mitchell  also  led  for  three 
unches  of  white  Grapes.  For  a  collection  of  eight  distinct  kinds 
of  vegetables  (open  division)  the  same  exhibitor  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
annexed  first  honours  with  a  very  handsome  display. 

York,  November  13th,  14th,  and  15th. 

Quite  the  best  show  of  any  of  its  twenty-two  was  that  held  in 
the  Exhibition  Building  in  this  city  on  the  above  dates  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists.  Cut  blooms 
were  extraordinarily  fine  as  well  as  numerous ;  plants  were  good ; 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  those  intermixed  with 
foliage  plants  were  handsome;  fruit  and  vegetables  numerous 
and  good,  while  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  interesting.  The 
arrangements  were,  as  usual,  of  the  best  order,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  F.  W.  Oman,  secretary,  and  a  strong 
committee. 

Cut  blooms  demand  a  first  notice,  so  fine  were  they.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  eighteen  incurved  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  Japanese.  The  handsome  sum  of  £10  and  the  Citizens’  Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup,  value  £20,  is  the  first  prize.  For  this  seven  com¬ 
peted,  making  a  very  fine  display.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to 
A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  just  succeeded  in 
winning  the  coveted  award  with  handsome  blooms  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties: — Japanese:  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mrs. 
J.  Cleeve,  richly  coloured ;  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord  Salisbury,  M. 
Chenon  de  Leche,  G.  Carpenter,  M.  C.  Desbrieux,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Payne,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  J.  R. 
Upton,  very  fine.  Incurved:  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Bonnie  Dundee,  Mrs.  W.  Egan,  D.  Foster,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Ralph  Hatton,  Ialene,  Hanwell  Glory,  Frank  Hammond, 
grand  ;  Miss  A.  Hills,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Violet  Foster.  Mr. 
J.  T.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Tranby  Croft, 
Hull,  was  an  exceedingly  close  second ;  Annie  C.  Love,  Ma  Per¬ 
fection,  Yvonne  Desblanc,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mdlle.  Lucie  Faure, 
and  Charles  Longley  were  his  best  blooms.  Mr.  Goodacre,  gar¬ 
dener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  was 
third. 

The  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  in  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  produced  keen  competition.  Mr.  Mease  again  secured 
the  leading  award  with  very  fine  examples  of  Miss  A.  Hills, 
King  of  Orange,  Frank  Hammond,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Ialene,  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Egan,  and  Ma  Perfection.  Mr.  Folkard,  gardener  to  Lady 
Mary  Walker,  Sand  Hutton,  York,  was  a  good  second.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  K.G.,  third. 
The  last-named  •won  for  twelve  incurved  with  a  good  set.  Mr. 
Cowling,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Lennard,  Esq.,  Middlesbrough, 
second.  Nine  competed  in  the  class  for  six  varieties,  making 
a  capital  display.  Mr.  McPherson,  gardener  to  Lord  Londes- 
borough,  Market  Weighton,  with  magnificent  blooms  secured 
the  coveted  award  with  Lady  Isabel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H. 
Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  J.  Agate,  and  Ma  Perfection.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Dobson,  gardener  to  R.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Clifton,  York,  a  good 
second.  Madame  Ferlat  was  conspicuous  in  this  stand. 

Amongst  seven  collections  of  six,  any  one  variety,  Topaze 
Orientale  in  very  fine  condition  won  for  Mr.  McPherson  the 
premier  place.  Messrs.  Leadbetter  and  Folkard  followed  in  the 
order  here  given  with  Chrysanthemiste  Bruant  and  C.  H.  Curtis. 
Japanese  were  a  strong  feature  of  the  show,  so  numerous  and 
good  were  they  in  the  classes  set  apart  for  this  section.  For 
eighteen  distinct,  Mr.  McPherson  again  occupied  the  place  of 
honour  -with  heavy  blooms  of  the  following :— Mrs.  Mease,  Pride 
of  Madford,  Secretaire  Fierens,  Phoebus,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Pride 
of  Exmouth,  Madame  Gustave  Henry,  Lady  Ridgway,  Lord 
Ludlow,  Madame  Carnot,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Hall.  Mr.  D.  Williams,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Faversham, 
Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  second ;  Mr.  Mease  third.  For 
twelve,  Mr.  R.  M.  Dewar,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Thos.  Dundas, 
Northallerton,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  exhibit;  Mr.  McPherson 
second.  The  last-named  again  followed  up  his  previous  success 
by  winning  the  first  prize  for  six  yellow  flowered  with  grand 
examples  of  Phoebus.  Mr.  Murchinson,  gardener  to  F.  B. 
Grotian,  Esq.,  Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  Weatherley,  second,  with 
the  same  variety.  Mr.  Williams  following  with  Edith  Tabor. 

Amongst  seven  competitors,  Mr.  McPherson  again  won  for  six 
any  white  flowered  variety  with  fully  developed  examples  of 
Madame  Carnot ;  Mr.  Williams  following  with  Gustave  Henry ; 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  Dale  End,  Kirby  Moorside,  third,  with 
Mermaid  of  good  quality,  with  Vivian  Morel  as  fine  as  it  i^ 
possible  to  produce  that  variety.  Mr.  Dewar  won  premier 
position  for  six,  any  one  variety,  except  white.  Mr.  Folkard, 
with  Mrs.  Barkley  in  superb  order,  was  second ;  Mr.  Williams  third 
•with  Mrs.  Coombes.  In  the  class  for  golden  yellow,  Mr.  Dewar 
was  an  easy  first,  with  Le  Grand  Dragon  in  superb  condition, 
Messrs.  McPherson  and  Williams  second  and  third. 

.  Single  flowered  varieties  were  admirably  staged.  Mr.  Hut¬ 
chinson  had  a  grand  set,  winning  premier  award  with  Purity, 
Edith  Pagram,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds,  Mary  Anderson,  Rev. 
R.  Remfrey,  and  Snow  Wreath;  Mr.  A.  Shackleton,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Cecil  Duncombe,  The  Grange,  Lawton,  second. 


Anemone  flowered  varieties  were  not  numerous,  but  good.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Pink,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Oldham,  Esq.,  Tollerton,  Easing- 
wold,  first;  Mr.  Cowling  second. 

Chrysanthemums,  in  sprays  undisbudded  are  always  a  feature 
here,  this  year  being  no  exception,  as  many  as  nine  competi¬ 
tors  staging  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  sprays  each,  making 
a  handsome  display.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Sons,  Hull  Road, 
York,  won  the  premier  award  with  charming  examples  of  Pride 
of  the  Market,  October  Yellow,  Source  d’Or,  Melanie  Fabre, 
White  Quintus,  La  Triompliante,  and  its  yellow  sport ;  Mr.  G.  R. 
Akester,  Driffield,  a  good  second;  Mr.  Spinks  third. 

Plants  were  numerous,  and  of  more  than  average  quality. 
Handsome  prizes  are  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
interspersed  with  foliage  plants  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet. 
Mr.  W.  Townsend,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Harro¬ 
gate,  secured  the  leading  award  with  fairly  good  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  exceedingly  fine  Crotons,  Palms,  and  Acalypha  tricolor 
lightly  and  effectively  arranged ;  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham, 
Hull,  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Snowden,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Yeates,  Heworth,  York,  third.  In  the  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  alone,  Mr.  J.  Hields,  Acomb,  York,  was  an  easy  first 
prizewinner  with  exceedingly  fine  plants,  ranging  in  height  from 
lft  to  6ft,  clothed  with  handsome  foliage,  and  carrying  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine  blooms;  Mr.  W.  Townsend  was  a  good  second;  Mr. 
Spinks  third. 

In  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums  set  apart  for  amateurs 
there  was  a  bright  display,  Mr.  H.  Haliwell,  Heworth,  winning 
with  plants  carrying  good  blooms,  while  the  arrangement  could 
not  easily  be  found  fault  with.  In  the  specimen  plant  section 
there  wero  many  creditable  examples.  Mr.  Spinks  was  successful 
with  four  and  one  Japanese,  four  pompon  flowered,  one  Anemone, 
and  one  single  flowered  variety,  in  all  cases  staging  freely 
flowered  examples  of  well-known  varieties.  With  the  incurved 
section,  Mr.  E.  Everard,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gutch,  Holgate  Lodge, 
York,  was  the  most  successful  prizetaker,  with  good  examples 
of  popular  varieties. 

Devon  and  Exeter,  November  14th  and  15th. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Exeter,  was  again  the  scene  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show 
of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  gardeners.  This  made  the  194th  show 
that  has  been  held  by  the  horticultural  society,  a  record  surely, 
and  one  that  few  societies  can  refer  to.  Cut  blooms  were  not 
so  nnmerous  on  this  occasion.  Apples,  however,  were  both 
plentifully  shown  and  of  superior  quality.  The  judges  for  plants 
and  flowers  were  Messrs.  G.  Foster  (gardener  to  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Spencer,  Teignmouth),  and  A.  Abraham  (Lord  Clifford, 
Ugbrooke) ;  fruit:  Messrs.  D.  C.  Powdell  (Powderliam),  J.  Gar¬ 
land  (Broadclyst),  and  S.  Jones  (Exeter).  Fruit-drying  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Berry,  County  Council  lecturer. 
Besides  the  Chrysanthemums  there  were  classes  for  the  usual 
seasonable  plants  from  the  conservatory,  such  as  Bouvardias, 
Primulas,  and  Poinsettias  from  the  warmer  houses.  Violets 
were  also  included,  and  the  indispensable  table  decorative  plants 
were  not  forgotten.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  plants  as 
trained  specimens  are  more  or  less  features  at  Exeter.  On  this 
occasion  some  finely  grown  samples  were  staged  by  Lady  Duck¬ 
worth,  of  Knightleys,  and  Mr.  W.  Brock,  of  Parker’s  Well. 
These  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  a  group  of  eighteen 
varieties  in  pots.  Then  for  a  slightly  smaller  group  (fifteen 
varieties,  group  of  8ft  diameter)  Sir  Dudley  Duckworth-King’s 
gardener,  from  Weare  House,  won  first;  the  second  prize  being 
annexed  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Hearne,  St.  ThomaS;  and  third  by  Mr.  M. 
Farrant,  also  from  St.  Thomas.  In  the  next  class  for  the  same 
amount  of  varieties  grown  in  6jin  pots,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood 
secured  the  premier  award,  and  Mr.  Brock  the  second.  The 
latter  beat  Lady  Duckworth  for  a  miscellaneous  group. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  principal  exhibitors  and  winners 
of  the  honours  were  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill  (Crediton),  who  was  leader 
for  the  thirty-six  Japs  in  two  dozen  varieties.  His  collection 
included  some  splendid  blooms  of  the  best  new  varieties.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Winnicott  (Plymouth)  stood  second ;  and  Rev.  G.  Lyon,  of 
Teignmouth,  third.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Lyon  were  placed  so  for 
the  eighteen  Japs;  while  for  the  distinct  twelve  the  premier 
award  was  captured  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Heberden,  with  Sir  John 
Shelley  second.  The  show  of  fruit,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
was  exceptionally  fine.  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Pears  were  shown 
in  quantity,  but  particularly  Apples,  which  sign  is  a  good  one 
for  our  southern  districts.  We  noticed  the  successes  of  the 
several  gardeners  who  manage  the  gardens  of  such  Devon 
gentlemen  as  Sir  John  Shellejy,  Sir  H.  Ferguson-Davie,  Sir  John 
Kennaway,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  F.  Winnifie, 
Esq.,  and  others.  Lord  Poltimore,  Lady  Duckworth,  and  Major 
Tracey  were  also  included.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter, 
showed  some  beautiful  plants.  A  notable  specimen  of  scarlet- 
berried  Cratfegus  Loelandi,  some  pretty  Heaths,  Japanese  Citrons, 
Carnations,  Japanese  Winter  Cherries,  Christmas  Roses,  and  a 
Begonia — Gloiro  de  Lorraine.  Among  other  honorary  exhibitors 
were  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Bart.,  M.P.,  with 
Apples  packed  for  the  market;  Mr.  S.  Sparkes,  Uffculme  Pears  ; 
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Mr.  H.  King,  Exeter,  Grapes;  and  Mr.  P.  C.  M.  Veitcb,  Exeter, 
fruit  and  flowers.  The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  directed 
largely  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Cann,  hon.  secretary,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Parkes  and  a  willing  committee. 

Edinburgh,  November  14th,  15th  and  16th. 

The  fifteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market,  and  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  success.  No  society  has  done  more  than  this  for  the 
advancement  of  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Over  £400  is  annually 
given  in  prizes.  Cut  blooms  are  undoubtedly  the  principal 
feature;  no  less  than  4,000  were  staged  on  this  occasion.  Plants 
are  but  moderately  shown.  The  Scottish  cultivators  have  not 
made  the  same  progress  in  this  phase  as  they  have  with  cut 
blooms.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  capitally  represented  here. 

The  management  of  this  huge  concern  is  entrusted  to  various 
committees,  all  men  of  experience,  who  strive  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  welfare  of  the  society.  Mr.  Peter  Loney  is  an 
efficient  secretary,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Robert  Laird, 
who  did  so  much  in  the  past  to  build  up  this  society  to  its  present 
magnitude. 

Cut  Blooms.— Cut  blooms  require  a  first  consideration,  so 
numerous  were  they,  the  quality  being  quite  of  the  best.  The 
principal  class  was  that  for  twenty  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  staged  in  vases,  seven  competing  for  the  handsome  first 
prize  of  £20  and  a  Gold  Medal.  Mr.  T.  Lunt,  gardener  to 
Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  was  the  most  successful  com¬ 
petitor,  with  a  stand  of  blooms  remarkable  for  their  high 
quality,  the  varieties  being  particularly  well  chosen,  and  of  the 
following:  Lady  Ridgway,  Madame  Cadbury,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Thornycroft,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M.  Louis  Remy,  Mons.  Hoste, 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Eva  Knowles,  Australie,  Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  E. 
Clayton,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mr.  A.  Barrett,  Madame  P.  Rivoire, 
Mons.  Chenon  de  Leche,  H.  Weeks,  Florence  Molyneux,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  Madame  de  Rosseau.  Mr.  J. 
Beisant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armistead,  Castle  Huntly,  was  a 
good  second,  staging  remarkable  blossoms  of  Madame  Cadbury, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barkley,  J.  R.  Upton,  Scottish  Chief, 
and  Pride  of  Madford.  Mr.  J.  Gumming,  gardener  to  Lady 
Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  was  third. 

In  the  class  for  fifteen  varieties,  three  of  each,  arranged  in 
vases,  and  for  which  the  City  of  Edinburgh  prize,  value  £20, 
was  offered,  there 'were  nine  competitors,  making  a  charming 
display.  The  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  Nicol, 
gardener  to  J.  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie,  Forgandenny,  for  an  even 
exhibit  of  first  class  blossoms  of  the  following  varieties  :  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Henry  Stowe,  J.  R. 
Upton,  Miss  A.  Byron,  Georgina  Pitcher,  Florence  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Madame  G. 
Henry,  Australie,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Mrs.  Barkley.  Mr.  D. 
Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carberry  Towers,  second, 
with  good  blooms ;  Mr.  J.  Martin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Swinburne, 
Courdean  Hall,  Winehcombe,  third. 

Eight  competed  for  the  Scottish  Cup  and  £10,  with  twelve 
varieties,  three  of  each.  Mr.  Lunt  was  again  successful  with 
magnificent  examples  of  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  E. 
Molyneux,  Madame  Cadbury,  Australie,  and  Le  Grand  Dragon. 
Mr.  Beisant  was  a  close  second;  Mr.  W.  Norman,  gardener  to 
Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  Alloa  House,  third.  For  four  varieties 
Japanese,  three  of  each,  in  vases,  ten  competed.  Mr.  J. 
Bouchier,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart, 
w7as  the  most  successful,  winning  with  excellent  blooms  of  H. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Nellie  Pockett;  Mr.  J.  Day,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  Dumfries,  a  really 
good  second;  Mr.  R.  Bruce,  gardener  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  Sea- 
field,  Ardrossan,  third. 

Mr.  W.  Lamont,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  D.  Macnair,  Brizlee, 
Collinton  Road,  was  the  most  successful  amongst  eleven  com¬ 
petitors  for  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  with  charming 
examples  of  N.C.S.  Jubilee  ;  Mr.  McIntyre,  The  Glen,  Inner¬ 
leithen,  second,  with  Mrs.  Barkley;  Mr.  A.  R.  Lyon,  gardener 
to  Lady  Macleod,  Sliandon,  third,  with  Edith  Tabor.  For 
twelve  Japanese  distinct  there  was  a  large  entry,  Mr.  Lunt 
winning  easily  with  typical  examples  of  popular  varieties ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gumming  second.  Twelve  competed.  For  one  dozen 
Japanese,  in  four  varieties,  there  was  brisk  competition.  Mr. 
W.  Lumley,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Broomhall,  Dun¬ 
fermline,  was  first  with  a.  worthy  exhibit.  Incurved  varieties  are  - 
not  cultivated  in  Scotland  to  any  great  extent  or  quality.  For 
twelve  distinct,  and  for  six  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Martin  won 
easily,  Mr.  J.  Shorten  doing  likewise  for  six  distinct. 

Much  use  is  here  made  of  decorative  varieties  staged  in  a 
mass,  three  distinct,  in  vases  with  any  foliage,  as  many  as  four¬ 
teen  entering  for  the  prizes.  Mr.  W.  Galloway,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  Longniddrv,  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful,  staging  La  Triomphante,  Source  d’Or,  and  Melanie  Fabre 
in  huge  pyramids  of  undisbudded  stems.  Mr.  J.  McGregor, 
nardener  to  R.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Kelso,  second. 
For  one  vase  of  single  flowered  varieties  thirteen  competed. 
Mr.  A.  Angus,  gardener  to  Lord  Hamilton,  Dalzell,  Motherwell, 


with  a  huge  mass  of  Miss  Annie  Holden,  won  the  premier  prize ; 
Mr.  J.  McKinnon,  gardener  to  R.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Eastwood 
Hill,  second  with  Mary  Anderson  in  superb  condition. 

Amateurs  made  a  really  good  display.  Mr.  R.  C.  Dickson, 
School  House,  Raplock,  was  the  most  successful,  winning  many 
premier  awards. 

The  premier  bloom  in  the  whole  show  was  a  fine  cne  of 
Madame  Cadbury,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lunt. 

Plants. — These  are  not  staged  very  satisfactorily.  Too  much 
size  of  plant  is  attempted  at  the  expense  of  quality  in  the  blooms. 
For  six  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Pulman,  gardener  to  D.  R.  W. 
Hine,  Esq.,  Hollywood,  Colinton  Road,  was  first  with  plants  of 
huge  size,  carrying  a  number  of  small  blooms.  Mr.  Pulman  also 
won  for  four,  and  for  a.  single  specimen.  Plants  in  Gin  pots  were 
quite  a  feature,  so  good  in  quality  were  they.  Mr.  O.  Cavan- 
nagh,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Oliver,  St.  Edward’s,  Murrayfield, 
was  first  prizetaker. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Reigate,  had  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  new  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums,  three  of 
which  were  certificated  as  Japanese,  viz.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  (an 
exact  counterpart  of  Nellie  Pockett,  except  in  colour,  which  is 
golden  yellow),  Henry  Barnes  (an  intensely  dark  crimson),  Edwin 
Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  Thirkell  (bronze  yellow). 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-Trym,  staged 
Violets  in  quantity  and  variety. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberdeen,  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  early  flowering  Chrysanthemums. 

Bradford,  November  loth  and  16th. 

The  fifteenth  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  St. 
George’s  Hall  on  the  above  dates,  and  was  a  great  success.  Dr. 
Hy.  Smith  proved  the  winner  of  the  Mayor  of  Bradford’s  Cup 
with  a  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums.  There  was  a  good  com¬ 
petition  for  this  class.  The  second  prize  was  captured  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Bell,  gardener  to  John  Rhodes,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Bolton  Royd, 
Bradford  ;  and  third,  W.  Greenfield,  gardener  to  D.  Hanson,  Esq., 
Shibden,  Halifax.  The  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
only  brought  one  competitor,  viz.,  Wm,  Bell,  gardener  to  J. 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  J.P.  Specimen  plants  were  a  feature  of  the  show. 
The  first  prize  for  six  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hatton,  who 
showed  a  particularly  clean  and  good  lot,  and  won  the  Fattorini 
Challenge  Trophy  for  the  second  time.  The  open  competition 
for  the  society’s  ten  guinea  Challenge  Cup  (twenty-four  Japs,  dis¬ 
similar)  only  brought  two  exhibitors,  Mr.  E.  Ellis,  Heswall, 
Cheshire,  being  first  with  superb  blooms,  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Collier,  gardener  to  G.  Singer,  Esq.,  Counden  Court, 
Coventry.  For  twenty-four  incurved,  dissimilar,  Mr.  E.  Ellis 
was  again  successful,  Messrs.  H.  Clark  and  Son,  Rodley,  being 
second.  The  class  for  twelve  Japs  brought  a  good  entry ,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Findlow,  gardener  to  G.  E. 
Moses,  Esq.,  Higher  Bebington,  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  E.  Ellis 
second.  Lord  Masham’s  Challenge  Cup,  value  ten  guineas,  was 
again  won  by  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  Lumb  Hall  Nurseries. 

Bouquets  and  floral  decorations  were  well  competed  for,  Mr. 
John  Brooke,  Mr.  W.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  S.  Dean  taking  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named.  Amateurs  were  again  well  to  the 
front.  Mr.  Tlios.  Bird,  Mr.  D.  Baker,  and  Mr.  Pemberton  were 
the  principal  prizetakers.  Other  successful  exhibitors  were : 
Mr.  W.  Moorby,  gardener  to  H.  Mackintosh,  Esq. ;  Mr.  F. 
Howland,  gardener  to  T.  Arton,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Wm.  Banks,  gardener 
to  A.  S.  Haggas,  Esq.,  Oakworth.  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Edwards,  Leeds,  for  an  exhibit  of  Apples, 
Onions,  and  miscellaneous  plants;  and  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth,  Devon,  for  a  meritorious  exhibit  of  novelties  in 
Chrysanthemums.  The  arrangements  were  well  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Horsman  (chairman),  supported  by  an  excellent 
committee. — H.  Spencer,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cardiff  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  sessions  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
November  12,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  G.  Tolman  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  G.  Sliarratt,  representative  of  the  Newport  Gardeners’ 
M.I.  Association,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  “  The  Culture  of 
Calanthes.”  The  lecturer  treated  his  subject  in  a  thorough  prac¬ 
tical  manner,  giving  details  regarding  composts,  insecticides,  the 
best  kind  of  structure  to  grow  them  in,  ventilation,  and  condemn¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  syringe  at  all  times.  The  strongest  point 
throughout  the  debate  was  the  best  mode  of  preventing  black 
spot,  which  so  often  shows  itself  so  prominently  in  the  leaves, 
and  sometimes  in  the  bulbs.  Several  expressed  different  opinions 
regarding  this.  The  best  thanks  of  the  association  was  accorded 
Mr.  Sharratt  for  his  able  lecture,  to  which  this  gentleman  re¬ 
sponded.  Mr.  G.  Shackson  was  awarded  a  first  class  certificate  of 
merit  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The 
chairman  announced  that  on  November  26  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer 
would  deliver  a  lecture  on  “  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  and 
Cinerarias.”  This  terminated  the  proceedings. — J.  J. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 


CUCUMBERS. — The  growing  of  clean  straight  fruit  in  winter 
is  an  easy  matter.  There  is  nothing  like  plenty  of  heated  surface 
for  growing  winter  Cucumbers.  The  heat,  not  being  radiated  at 
a  high  temperature,  is  good  for  vegetation,  and  the  water  in  the 
pipes  not  having  to  be  kept  at  near  boiling  point  the  results  are 
satisfactory  in  produce  and  cost  of  production,  for  hard  firing 
means  a  corresponding  waste  of  fuel.  Very  little  air  will  be 
needed  now,  yet  a  change  of  atmosphere  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  offers  will  be  of  great  service  in  hardening  the  tissues, 
always,  however,  excluding  cold  and  sharp  air,  turning  off  the  top 
heat  when  the  sun  is  very  bright  and  likely  to  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  much  over  85deg  or  90deg.  In  bright  weather,  damp 
the  house  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  ;  but  be  careful  not  to 
wet  the  embryo  fruit,  for  water  hanging  on  it  will  cause  decay. 
Water  will  be  required  at  the  roots  about  twice  a  week,  always 
affording  it  equal  in  temperature  to  that  of  the  bed.  Maintain 
the  night  temperature  at  65deg  (GOdeg  on  cold  mornings,  and 
70deg  in  mild  weather),  TOdeg,  to  75deg  by  day,  and  85deg  to 
90deg  from  sun  heat. 

The  plants  from  the  August  sowing  planted  out  in  September 
have  covered  the  trellis,  and  are  fruiting  plentifully  ;  but  this 
must  be  allowed  moderately  if  the  plants  are  expected  to  afford 
full  supplies  at  a  later  period.  Young  plants,  however,  always 
give  the  best  results,  hence  when  they  become  strong  the  better 
plan  is  to  fruit  them,  and  have  a  succession  to  follow  when  they 
indicate  exhaustion.  Attend  frequently  to  stopping  and  thin¬ 
ning,  also  tying  the  shoots,  avoiding  overcrowding,  as  stout  foliage 
better  endures  the  trying  ordeal  of  wintry  weather.  Canker 
must  be  held  in  check  by  quicklime  rubbed  well  into  the  affected 
parts.  Remove  old  useless  leaves,  as  this  is  good  for  the  plants, 
and  keep  off  attacks  of  red  spider;  but  the  best  safeguard  for 
this  pest  and  white  fly  is  a  little  sulphur  on  the  hot  water  pipes, 
also  for  mildew.  Aphides  and  thrips  succumb  to  fumigation  with 
tobacco  paper  or  vaporisation  with  nicotine  compound,  but 
neither  must  be  excessively  used  or  the  foliage  will  suffer  more  or 
less  injury ;  besides,  either  operation  on  two  or  three  con¬ 
secutive  evenings  in  moderation  makes  sure  of  the  pests. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. — A  start  must  be. made  early  in 
December  to  have  fruit  ripe  early  in  March.  La  Grosse  Sucree 
has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  remains  our  standard  early 
forcing  variety,  with  some  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Herieart  de 
Thury  and  Royal  Sovereign  introduced  at  the  same  time.  The 
plants  have  always  done  best  with  us  in  a  three-quarter  span- 
roofed  house  facing  south,  there  being  a  bed  in  front  for 
Cucumbers  or  Melons,  a  path  at  the  back  and  a  narrow  border  at 
the  foot  of  the  wall  for  Tomatoes,  now  going  on  towards  fruiting 
in  pots  in  another  structure,  they  being  brought  into  the  Straw¬ 
berry  house  soon  after  starting.  The  Strawberry  plants  are 
placed  on  an  improvised  stage  tier  fashion,  so  as  to  admit  of 
ready  access  from  the  path  for  watering,  and  loin  to  18in  from 
the  glass.  The  plants  to  be  introduced  should  have  the' drainage 
seen  to,  rectifying  it.  if  defective,  making  sure  that  it  is  free, 
removing  the  loose  surface  soil,  or  loosening  it  if  hard,  and 
supplying  a  top-dressing  of  horse  droppings  rubbed  through  a 
Jin  sieve,  adding  a  good  handful  of  some  approved  fertiliser  to 
each  peck,  then  watering  it  with  a  rose  watering  pot,  so  as  to 
bring  it  into  a  moist  state  and  consolidate  the  material,  other¬ 
wise  it  washes  off  in  watering  the  plants.  Plants  so  treated 
push  surface  roots  freely,  and  the  manurial  elements  are  taken 
up  by  them.  Wash  the  pots,  remove  the  decaying  leaves  only, 
and  place  in  position,  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  for  dry 
soil  causes  the  loss  of  roots.— St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

EARLY  BROCCOLI. — The  early  autumn  Broccoli  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  turn  in  should  not  be  left  too  long  on  the  ground. 
The  heads  are  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  spoil  by  becoming 
saturated  with  wet  or  softened  and  discoloured  by  frost.  As  soon 
as  the  heads  commence  to  swell  to  a  fair  size  lift  the  plants  by 
the  roots  with  some  soil  attached,  and  place  them  closely  together 
in  a  shed  or  deep  frame,  surrounding  the  roots  with  moist  soil. 
The  worst  of  the  lower  leaves  may  be  removed.  If  carefully 
treated  in  this  manner  the  heads  will  continue  to  expand  after 
being  taken  up.  When  the  heads  are  cut,  of  course  destroy  the 
stumps  and  leaves,  and  clear  decaying  matter  from  the  others. 

ENDIVE  AND  LETTUCE.— Fully  grown  plants  of  both 
Endive  and  Lettuce  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame 


before  severe  frosts  occur.  A  frame  that  can  be  freely  ventilated! 
is  the  best  place  for  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp- 
if  this  is  not  frequently  attended  to.  Clear  off  all  yellow  and 
decaying  leaves  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Blanch  the  Endive  by 
tying  the  tips  of  leaves  together. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. — The  dead,  decaying,  and  useless, 
leaves  from  round  the  plants  ought  to  be  removed.  After  this, 
manure,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  material,  may 
be  heaped  round,  this  serving  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
roots  and  affording  protection  to  the  crowns  during  the  winter. 

POTATOES  FOR  FRAMES. — Seed  Potatoes  intended  to  be 
used  for  planting  in  frames  early  in  the  year  should  now  be 
brought  from  the  store,  examined,  and  all  the  best  tubers  placed 
eye  end  upwards  in  shallow  boxes,  standing  them  in  a  cool 
structure  in  subdued  light,  where  the  sprouts  will  harden,  grow 
stout,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  When  the  sprouts  are  about 
half  an  inch  long  the  tubers  are  ready  for  planting. 

POTATOES  IN  STORE. — It  is  very  desirable  that  Potatoes 
in  heaps  in  sheds  or  cellars  should  be  overhauled  in  order  to  pick 
out  decaying  or  diseased  tubers.  Attention  given  to  them  will 
be  of  the  utmost  benefit,  for  once  fairly  clean  and  sound  they 
keep  in  good  condition  so  much  longer. 

CABBAGE. — The  advanced  rows  of  plants  may  have  earth, 
drawn  to  them,  while  those  smaller  in  size  can  be  hoed  between,, 
alike  to  destroy  seedling  weeds  and  to  break  up  the  surface  for 
the  admittance  of  air  and  warmth.  If  the  stock  is  not  large- 
enough,  more  plants  may  be  placed  out.  A  row  or  two,  according, 
to  the  demand  for  Red  Cabbage;  may  be  planted  of  these.  If 
plants  are  not  available  a  sowing  must  be  made  in  February. 

SEAKALE. — Prepare  the  strong  roots  of  Seakale  for  forcings 
After  lifting,  the  slender  side  roots  are  cut  away,  only  the  stout, 
thick  main  roots  with  prominent  crowns  being  utilised  for  forcing. 
This  preparation  enables  them  to  be  placed  thickly  together, 
working  a  little  soil  between  them,  in  boxes  or  pots,  or  on  the 
floor  of  a  forcing  house.  An  early  batch  may  be  forced  by  the 
aid  of  leaves  and  manure,  packing  the  material  round  and  over 
the  receptacles  containing  the  roots.  Seakale  must  be  forced 
in  absolute  darkness.  Cover  the  boxes  or  pots  with  others  of  like- 
size,  so  that,  the  produce  when  ready  may  be  conveniently 
gathered. 

Preserve  all  the  superfluous  roots  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,, 
cutting  them  into  lengths  of  Gin,  and  preserve  in  sand  for  forming 
fresh  plantations  in  spring.  Cut  the  upper  ends  transversely T 
and  the  lower  ends  slantingly. 

RHUBARB. — Placing  Rhubarb  into  a  forcing  structure  need 
not  be  undertaken  until  next  month,  but  the  clumps  may  be 
lifted  out-  of  'the  ground  and  left  fully  exposed,  so  that  the- 
weather  can  act  directly  upon  them,  and  cause  a  complete  rest.. 
A  good  stiff  frost  will  generally  ensure  this.  The  roots  start  away 
better  when  placed  in  heat. 

PLANTING  RHUBARB. — This  is  a  good  season  to  form  a 
fresh  plantation  if  roots  are  available  to  be  divided  up  for  the 
purpose.  A  large  root  may  be  divided  at  least  into  four  divisions 
each  with  several  crowns.  Plant  3ft  apart  in  very  richly  prepared 
ground  that  has  been  deeply  dug  or  trenched. — Lymington,. 
Hants. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Hogg  &  Robertson,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  bulb  growers,  Dublin. 
— Forest  Trees,  Conifers,  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  etc. 

J.  Backnouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  The  Nurseries,  York. — 1,  Select  List  of 
Microscopic  Fungi ;  2,  Botanical  Material. 

- <.#.*• - 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.—1 Garten  flora':”  November.  *  * 
“  American  Agriculturist.”  *  *  •  “  Essex  Field  Experiments,  1896- 
1901.”  Part  1 :  On  Permanent  Pastures.  *  *  “  Prospectus  of  the 
Winter  School  of  Agriculture,  Chelmsford.  Session  1901-2.” 
Course  I.:  November  25  —  December  21,  1901.  Course  II.:. 
December  30,  1901,  to  February  1,  1902.  *  *  “  Select  List  of 
Microscopic  Fungi  ”  from  Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
York  ;  also  “  Catalogue  of  Botanical  Material.”  *  *  “  The 

Canadian  Horticulturist,”  November,  1901.  Special  features :  The 
Jessica  Grape;  Wilder  Pear;  Notes  on  Summer  Pears;  The  Apple 
Market.  *  *  “  The  Best  Hardy  Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers.” 
Liverpool :  Blake  and  Mackenzie,  School  Lane.  This  book  we  hope 
soon  to  review.  “  Lilies  for  English  Gardens,”  by  G.  Jekyll,  8s.  6d., 
nett:  Geo.  Newnes,  Ltd.  This  we  will  also  review.  *  *  Revue 
de  l’Hortieulture  Beige  et  etrangfere,”  November  1,  1901.  Coloured 
plates  of  Maranta  Lujai'ana  and  Begonia  Double  erecta  crista ta.  *  * 
u  Le  Jardin.”  *  *  "  Meehan’s  Monthly  :  ”  coloured  plate  of  Prinos. 

vertieillatue.  *  *  “  American  Gardening.” 
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A.l  C"i re»puijiience  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directe 
to  “  The  Editor,’’  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  B.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privateh 
to  any  ol  our  correspondents,  seeking  Information  on  matter 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiabl 
trouble  an'1  expanse. 

HARDINESS  OF  ELH5AGNUS  REFLEXA  AND  BONA- 
PARTEA  ROBUSTA  (P.  A.  M.). — Elseagnus  glabra  (reflexa)  is  an 
evergreen  shrub,  wTith  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  leaves,  and 
bears  whitish  flowers,  sub-solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in 
autumn.  It  grows  from  3ft  to  6ft  in  height,  and  is  a  native  of 
Japan.  In  all  but  cold  and  high  localities  it  is  hardy,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  ordinary  soil.  It  should,  however,  be  given  a 
.sheltered  situation,  with  a  warm  south  aspect,  especially  inland. 
Bonapartea  robusta  requires  a  greenhouse  and  preferably  a  warm 
one,  to  thrive  satisfactorily,  particular  care  being  necessary  in 
watering,  especially  when  at  rest. 

CANKER  IN  APPLE  TREES  (J.  T.  T.).— It  is  well  to  be 
■quite  certain  that  your  trees  are  cankered,  for  the  term  is  loosely 
applied.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  known  amongst  prac¬ 
titioners  that  canker  is  caused  by  a  fungoid  attack 
(Nectria  ditissima).  The  hyphse  of  the  fungus  may 
have  gone  far  up  and  down  the  wood  around  the  part 
where  the  “  canker  ”  is  concentrated,  and  to  effect  a 
complete  cure  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  a  long  time. 

You  can  spray  or  syringe  the  affected  part  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper  (21b  sulphate  to  every  101b 
of  water).  Spray  several  times  during  winter,  and 
thoroughly  clean  off  the  worst  edges  and  parts  of  the 
cankered  gap.  Bum  these  prunings.  Pay  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  roots,  and  allow  light  and  air 
to  have  full  effect  on  the  branches. 

DAHLIA  BOOK  (W.  R.). — We  will  give  you  full 
information  in  a  few  days. 

CREOSOTE  ON  WOODEN  FENCE  (B.  P.  J.).— 

There  is  nothing  in  tar  or  creosote,  when 
they  are  thoroughly  dried  on  wooden  fences,  to  harm 
either  the  branches  or  the  roots  of  plants  which  are 
trained  to  such  fence.  We  would  prefer  to  use  tar. 

TOMATO  BLIGHT  (W.  G.). — There  are  so  many 
forms  of  disease  termed  “  blight  ”  that  it  is  impos- 
siole,  in  the  absence  of  specimen,  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  It  is  probably  leaf  rust, 
Cladosponum  fulvum,  which  produces  small  brown  spots  on  the 
young  leaves,  and  gradually  increases  in  size  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered;  the  leaves  gradually  become 
blackish  brown,  shrivel,  and  die.  The  fruiting  parts  are  produced 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  correspond  with  the  dark 
patches,  being  of  a  rusty-brown  colour.  This  consists  of  closely 
packed,  sparingly  branched  clusters  of  coloured  conidiophores 
bearing  elliptical,  one-septate  conidia  at  their  tips,  and  these 
serve  to  spread  the  disease.  Spraying  with  dilute  potassium 
sulphide  solution,  or  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture,  will  check 
the  disease  if  resorted  to  sufficiently  early  and  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  spraying  upwards,  so  as  to  coat  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the  solution. 

CUTTINGS  OF  MAGNOLIA  GRANDIFLORA  (W.  W., 
Berks).— -Ihe  practice  you  propose  is  one  very  frequently  adopted 
by  all  who  rarse  hardy  shrubs  in  any  quantity.  Cuttings  of  the 
air  lipened  green  shoots,  with  a  heel  of  older  wood  attached,  may 
be  struck  under  glass  during  summer  months,  and  should  be 
grown  under  protection  and  well  rooted  before  being  planted  out. 
If  you  have  already  inserted  cuttings,  you  must  just  exercise 
care  m  not  allowing  them  to  damp  off.  A  bottom  heat  of 
ol)  degrees  is  sufficient. 

BOXES  COATED  INSIDE  WITH  GAS  TAR  (A.  H.).— If  the 
tar  was  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  or  be  absorbed  by  the 
wood  before  soil  was  put  in  the  boxes,  it  would  not  injure  the 
cuttings  more  than  had  the  boxes  been  coated  with  ordinary  lead 
paint.  The  roots,  however,  of  all  plants  do  not  like  tar,  and  we 
do  not  see  why  it  was  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  boxes.  After 
the  bqxes  have  been  used  some  time  the  tar  will  wear  off ;  but  if 
the  plants  will  not  grow  in  them  satisfactorily  you  have  no 
but  to  take  the  boxes  to  pieces  and  have  the  tar  planed 
oit.  We  think  this  will  be  unnecessary,  and  that  you  are  need¬ 
less  y  alarmed ;  for  what  we  said  of  gas  tar  had  no  relation  to 
such  work  as  yours.  It  related  to  an  entirely  different  subject; 
but  yet  no  plant  will  grow  wTell  in  a  tarred  tub  or  box. 


DISEASED  GRAPES  (W.  M.  C.).— They  are  “spotted,”  as 
gardeners  describe  ulceration  of  the  berry.  As  the  crop  is  very 
heavy,  the  disease  is  probably  caused  by  the  roots  not  being  able 
to  supply  sap  sufficient  to  maintain  healthy  growth.  The  berries 
were  too  bruised  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  variety.  The  roots 
are  probably  outside  and  too  cold. 

ALOCASIA  METALLICA  AND  LOWI  DRYING  OFF- 
NEPENTHES  DISTILLATORIA  (A  Sunderland  Amateur).— 
The  Alocasias  should  have  less  moisture,  less  heat,  and  no  more 
water  during  winter  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  barely  moist. 
The  temperature  named  is  quite  low  enough,  a  minimum  of 
65deg  being  most  suitable.  The  bottom  heat  is  right,  but  the 
saucers  of  water  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  at  this  season.  The 
soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  nor  ought  the 
foliage  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water.  A  rest  is 
essential  to  free  growth  next  season.  They  should  not  be  dried 
like  Caladiums,  but  still  rested  by  diminishing  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  heat,  and  supply  of  water  at  the  root.  They  will  do 
under  the  conditions  named  in  the  refuse  or  tan,  preference 
being  given  t-o  the  former.  The  Nepenthes  also  should  have  a 
rest,  and  it  will  do  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Alocasias 
at  this  season.  In  winter  it  should  not  have  so  much  moisture, 
nor  heat,  as  when  growing. 

PLAN  FOR  A  ROSE  GARDEN  (Enthusiast). — The  accom¬ 
panying  plan  and  the  following  text  (which  have  been  furnished 
some  years  ago)  appear  to  meet  your  needs.  The  space  between 
the  beds  should  exceed  three  times  their  diameter,  it  being  a 
great  mistake  to  crowd  too  many  Rose  beds  on  a  lawn,  and  to 
have  them  of  fanciful  designs.  If  the  ends  of  the  beds  numbered 
12  and  13  are  scolloped,  a  round  bed  placed  next,  then  another 


Plan  of  a  Rose  Garden. 


arched  oblong,  then  a  round,  and  so  on,  the  series  will  look  very 
well.  The  beds  6  and  7  can  be  altered  in  shape  according  to 
your  taste  in  the  matter;  or,  indeed,  the  whole  arrangement  can 
be  modified  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  other  circum¬ 
stances.  But  why  not  have  an  informal  Rose-dell,  wTith  pergolas 
leading  to  it,  and  clumps  of  Ramblers,  Wincuhianas,  and  beds  of 
Teas,  Chinas,  and  H.P.’s  grouped  near  by  P  Such  gardens  are 
the  most  delightful. 

REMEDY  FOR  MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES  (W.  G.).— The 
several  advertised  insecticides  are  fatal  to  mealy  bug  on  Vines 
when  applied  as  a  winter  dressing,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  reach 
the  insects  that  have  secreted  themselves  in  crevices  of  the 
Vines,  and  even  in  the  woodwork  of  the  house;  hence  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  attack  from  year  to  year  in  consequence  of  their 
escaping  the  dressing.  The  Vines,  after  pruning,  should  have 
the  loose  bark  removed,  taking  care  not  to>  peel  the  rods  so 
closely  as  to  damage  the  young  bark,  and  then  wash  them 
thoroughly  with  tepid  water  by  means  of  a  clean,  half-worn  paint¬ 
brush.  The  woodwork  of  the  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  hot  water,  softsoap,  and  a  brush,  the  walls  lime- 
washed,  and  the  loose  surface  soil  of  border  removed.  Then 
dr*ss  the  Vines  with  a  mixture  formed  as  follows :  Boil  £lb  of 
strongest  shag  tobacco  for  twenty  minutes  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  and  strain.  Place  in  a  vessel  lib  flowers  of  sulphur,  lib 
softsoap,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  with 
a  little  of  the  tobacco  water  whilst  quite  hot.  Work  the  whole 
into  a  paste,  and  when  they  have  been  well  mixed,  pour  gradually 
upon  it  the  remainder  of  the  boiling  tobacco  water,  stirring  the 
while,  and  then  dilute  to  2£  gallons  with  boiling  water.  The 
Vines  must  be  painted  all  over  with  this  mixture  when  cooled  to 
130  to  140  degrees,  and  sufficient  care  taken  to  avoid  in  any  way 
injuring  the  buds.  The  border  should  be  given  a  surface  dressing 
of  fresh  material.  In  case  the  mealy  bug  appears  another 
season,  carefully  vaporise  the  house  with  nicotine  compound, 
repeating  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  about  a  week. 
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PLANTING  FLOWER  GARDEN  (Alpha).— We  think  your 
proposed  planting  will  do  very  well,  though  it  would  have  been 
easier  done  with  small  beds.  The  design  is  pratty,  but  the  fine 
figures  in  the  centre  will  be  drowned  by  the  large  ones  round 
them.  We  question  whether  one  bed  of  an  octagon  shape  would 
not  have  looked  better. 

HEATING  CAPACITY  OF  BOILER  (R.  W.,  Renfrewshire). 
—The  boiler  is  a  novel  one,  being  a  mere  tube,  6ft  9in  in  length 
and  2ft  Gin  in  diameter,  with  a  flow  pipe  near  one  end  and  a 
return  pipe  exactly  opposite  it  at  the  lower  side.  It  contains  the 
water  where  the  fire  or  furnace  should  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Cornish  steam  boiler,  and  even  the  saddle,  indeed  every  boiler 
for  horticultural  purposes  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  a  con¬ 
version  calculated  to  require  a  large  amount  of  fuel  to  heat  it, 
and  even  then  the  great  body  of  hot  water  will  be  in  the  boiler 
instead  of  in  the  hot-water  pipes.  Besides,  the  return  pipe  is  at 
the  Wrong  end  of  the  boiler,  and  on  that  account  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  circulation.  Indeed,  we  quite  agree  with  you  in 
not  approving  of  such  a  boiler  for  horticultural  purposes,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  heat,  therefore  bum  a  large  amount  of  fuel, 
as  well  as  work  badly  from  the  return  pipe  being  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  boiler.  Assuming  it  to  be  so  set  that  the  fire  acts 
directly  on  the  whole  of  the  boiler  surface,  its  heating  capacity 
would  not  be  more  than  1,250ft  of  4in  piping,  even  when  kept 
perfectly  free  from  soot,  &c. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  ivliose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (W.  T.  G.,  Oakbank). — Apple :  Bess  Pool. 
(Wm.  C.  &  Son). — Pears:  1,  Beurrd  Diel ;  2,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (J.  T.).— C'attleya  Eldorado.  (M.  N.). — 1, 
Thuiopsis  dolobrata  ;  2,  Picea  nobilis  ;  3,  Pinus  montana.  (A.  F.). — 
We  do  not  name  Chrysanthemums.  (J.). — 1,  Solanum  Seaforthiana  ; 
2,  a  piece  of  finely  berried  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhanmoides). 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,bnch. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 


g 

d. 

S. 

d 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d 

5 

0  to  6 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

1 

6  to  2 

o 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

18 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs  . 

12 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

bnchs . 

4 

0 

6 

a 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

1 

3 

1 

9 

doz.  bnchs . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Odontoglossums . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Primula,  double  white, 

1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

5 

0 

6 

a 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

3 

0 

8 

0 

doz . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.(Perles) 

1 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

3 

0 

,,  red,  doz . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Smilax,  bneh  . 

1 

0 

2 

O' 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1 

6 

2 

6- 

a 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3 

0 

4 

Estate  Agents  and  Gardeners. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &e.,  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 

- *.#.> - 

Covent  Garden  Market. — November  20th. 


Average  Who  esale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2  0  to  6 

0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24  0to30  0 

,,  dessert  . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Melons,  each  . 

0  0 

0  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve 

6  0 

8  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4  0 

9  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

0  9 

1 

0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman . 

0  8 

1 

6 

each . 

2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0 

0 

Plums,  ^  sieve  . 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

1  6 

2 

6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve . 

2  0 

3  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

0  UtoO  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz 

1  0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

10 

1  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red.  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,^  sieve 

2  0 

2 

3 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3  0 

4  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0  6 

0  9 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

*  0 

2 

6 

Shallots,  lb . 

0  2 

0  3 

Cauliflower,  tally 

4  0 

6 

0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2  0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

0  3 

0  4 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

3  0 

4 

0 

,,  Canary  consign t. 

4  0 

5  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

■  1 

3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2  0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  8 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  0 

0 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4  0tol8  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6  0 

30 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10  0 

12 

0 

.Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6  0 

8  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9  0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12 

0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

15  0 

18 

0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

9  0 

15 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  ...  :.. 

4  0 

6  0 

j>  >>  alba . 

12  0 

18 

0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10  0 

The  positions  of  the  above  two  classes  of  men  relatively 
to  each  other  is  brought  to  our  notice  rather  forcibly  by 
a  letter  signed  “  Onward,”  which  appeared  in  last  week’s 
Journal.  The  writer  appears  to  have  come  to  rather  strong 
conclusions  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  present  race  of  agents 
in  their  dealings  with  head  gardeners.  We  can  hardly 
believe  that  things  are  as  bad  as  they  are  painted,  and  if 
they  are,  may  it  not  be  a  case  of  ei’ror  on  both  sides  2  If 
a  head  gardener  undertakes  the  charge  of  gardens  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  be  responsible  to  his  employer 
alone,  it  is  surely  his  own  fault  if  he  allows  a  third  person 
to  interfere  without  immediate  remonstrance. 

We  can  entirely  sympathise  with  a  gardener  who  is 
worried  by  the  constant  meddling  of  a  Jack  in  office  such 
as  “  Onward  ”  describes  ;  but  under  such  circumstances  the 
question  naturally  arises,  “  Is  it  being  done  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  approval  of  the  employer  2”  If  the  answer  is 
“  Yes,”  the  gardener  must  either  put  up  with  the  annoyance 
or  seek  a  new  situation.  But  we  must  say  that  an  employer 
who  allows  an  expert  gardener  to  be  humbugged  by  an 
ignorant  meddler  does  not  deserve  to  be  well  served,  and 
in  many  of  the  cases  mentioned,  or  rather  hinted  at,  by 
“  Onward,”  a  little  courage  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
gardener  would  entirely  and  quickly  alter  the  situation. 
We  are  assuming  that  such  cases  are  numerous,  but  both 
hope  and  believe,  from  our  own  experience  of  agents,  that 
they  are  in  reality  both  few  and  far  between.  “  Onward  ” 
says,  “  Owing  to  agricultural  depression  there  has  sprung 
up  during  the  last  twenty  years  an  inferior  type  of  estate 
agents.”  There  may  be  more  in  this  sentence  than  at  first 
meets  the  eye.  An  owner  of  landed  property  who  has  been 
obliged  to  make  the  appointment  of  an  agent  at  a  reduced 
salary  one  of  the  items  in  a  general  retrenchment,  may  also 
have  been  obliged  to  deal  with  the  management  of  the  Hall 
gardens  in  a  similar  way,  and  not  only  so,  but  may  have 
an  eye  to  further  economies  in  the  same  direction.  Only 
those  who  have  had  the  practical  management  of  estates 
which  have  had  to  be  self-sunoorting  during  the  last  twenty 
years  can  have  anv  idea  of  the  difficulty  and  worry  of  an 
agent’s  life.  It  is  too  often  one  never-ending  effort  to  make 
fifteen  shillings  go  as  far  as  a  pound.  In  some  cases,  in 
addition  to  the  control  of  the  estate  (farms,  wood  &c.),  he 
has  to  partially  supervise  the  household  servants  at  the 
Hall,  and  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  his  employer 
should  also  require  him  to  accent  a  watching  brief  as 
regards  the  men  in  the  gardens.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
arrangement,  and  we  fail  to  see  why  an  owner  may  not  have 
his  place  managed  in  his  own  way.  If  he  allows  a  valuable 
servant  to  be  driven  away  by  persecution  on  the  part  of  a 
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fellow  employe  he  himself  is  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  if 
he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  he  is  badly 
treated. 

“Onward”  objects  to  the  promotion  of  office  clerks  to 
■agents’  positions,  but  agents,  like  gardeners,  must  go 
through  a  period  of  training  before  they  are  fitted  to  take 
full  control,  and  the  head  of  an  estate  office  must  be  better 
qualified  for  his  position  when  he  has  passed  through  the 
routine  of  it.  We  know  most  capable  agents  who  have  risen 
from  clerks’  positions,  and  also  one  of  the  same  description 
who  would  be  very  likely  to  act  in  the  way  complained  of. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  training  as  the  character  of  the  man 
himself.  Tact  is  the  great  thing,  and,  valuable  as  it  is  in 
every  walk  of  life,  it  is  a  quality  indispensable  to  the 
making  of  a  successful  agent — a  man  who  has  to  please, 
do  business  with,  or  control  the  varied  specimens  of 
humanity  on  a  great  estate,  from  my  lord  or  my  lady  to  the 
humblest  workman  upon  it.  Gardeners  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  grievances  against  agents,  and  cases 
readily  recur  to  us  where  want  of  tact,  and  practically  little 
else,  has  brought  the  relations  between  a  landlord  and  his 
tenants  into  such  a  strained  condition  that  a  change  in  the 
agency  has  been  the  only  means  of  restoring  a  better  feel¬ 
ing.  Bad  breeding  has  much  to  answer  for,  and  it  rarely 
occurs  that  a  gentleman  makes  an  unpopular  agent  if  he 
possesses  the  requisite  business  capacity  to  make  a  capable 
one. 

.  Where  the  agent  is  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability  there 
is  seldom  any  friction  anywhere,  as,  apart  from  the  tact 
with  which  he  is  plentifully  endowed,  his  very  power  so 
impresses  and  dominates  everyone  around  him  that  no  one 
dreams  of  questioning  his  authority.  On  large  farms  the 
shepherd  is  often  placed  in  a  position  which  he  considers  to 
be  a  sole  charge,  and  quite  independent  of  the  foreman. 
There  is,  however,  very  often  great  friction  between  the 
two,  and  in  a  struggle  to  a  finish  it  is  seldom  that  victory 
does  not  rest  with  the  foreman.  There  is  considerable 
analogy  between  such  cases  and  those  we  have  been  dis¬ 
cussing.  Agent  and  head  gardener  can  hardly  be  entirely 
independent  of  each  other ;  but  if  the  conduct  of  the  former 
is  such  as  to  engender  distrust  and  suspicion  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  gardener  should  come  to  despise  him  and 
ignore  his  authoi’ity. 

The  agent,  if  he  minds  his  business,  will  find  plenty  of 
employment  without  interfering  with  the  gardens  ;  and  the 
gardener,  if  interfered  with,  will  do  well  to  go  straight  to 
headquarters  and  have  it  out  at  once.  We  remember  an 
old  story,  or  rhyme,  which  this  subject  has  recalled,  about 
a  man  meeting  a  bishop  on  a  common,  and  being  asked  by 
his  lordship  if  he  ever  said  his  prayers.  The  rhyme  runs — 

Well !  No,  I  can’t  say  as  I  do  ; 

But,  Do  you  know  liow  besoms  is  made,  sir  P 

Well  !  No,  I  can’t  say  that  I  do. 

Then,  Every  one  to  his  trade,  sir  ! 

Work  oa  the  Home  Farm. 

It  has  been  in  many  ways  a  wonderful  autumn,  and  the  farmer 
who  grumbles  about  the  weather  will  certainly  not  do  so  on  the 
score  of  its  hindrance  to  farm  work.  Everything  is  sown ;  fallows 
have  been  cleaned,  and  are  now  being  ploughed ;  Potatoes  are 
all  stored,  as  also  are  Mangolds,  and  except  for  Swede  storing. 
Turnip  carting,  and  grain  delivery  there  will  be  a  restful  time 
for  the  horses  on  many  farms.  Not  on  all,  however;  for  the 
occupier  of  a  300  acre  holding  close  by,  on  being  asked  how  he 
would  keep  his  horses  exercis«d,  replied  that  the  delivery  of  Corn 
and  Potatoes  to  the  station  four  miles  away  would  occupy  three 
wa§gons  five  days  per  week  until  May  1.  Except  the  ploughing 
of  Turnip  land  lie  will  require  no  horses  for  purposes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  March,  as  he  has  got  everything  worked  up  through  a 
liberal  use  of  steam. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  rain,  and  water  is  standing  in 
deep  pools  in  the  hollows,  especially  so  in  the  portion  of  Turnip 
fields  recently  eaten  off  and  not  yet  ploughed.  The  farmer  who 
seeks  to  grow  an  even  sample  of  Barley,  and  who  takes  every 
care  as  to  the  regular  disposal  of  his  Turnip  and  cake  troughs, 
may  have  all  his  efforts  wasted  if  the  land  has  not  been  ploughed 
previous  to  a  deluge  like  this,  for  the  surface  being  trodden  hard 
and  level  like  a  floor  the  rain  does  not  penetrate  readily,  but 
■accumulates  in  the  hollows  and  furrows,  carrying  with  it  much 
of  the  fertilising  matter  left  by  the  sheep,  and  causing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  too  much  straw  in  some  places  and  too  little  in  others. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  plough  at  work  close  up  to 
the  Turnip  fold,  but  every  effort  should  be  made  to  do  so. 

The  Turnip  folds  are  very  dirty.  We  always  endeavour  to 
•consume  the  strong  land  roots  first,  whilst  the  conditions  are 
-good  for  the  lair ;  but  we  are  caught  napping  this  time,  and  the 


sheep  have  to  go  on  grass  for  a  day  or  two.  There  will  be  no 
harm  done  if  the  weather  will  but  allow  us  to  finish  consuming 
the  field.  The  root  supply  is  dwindling  more  quickly  than  is  de¬ 
sirable,  and  full  use  will  have  to  be  made  of  all  available  pasture. 
The  sheep  are  very  healthy,  and  doing  well  considering  the  fact 
that  the  roots  are  of  rather  poor  quality.  Losses  amongst  sheep 
have  been  exceedingly  small.  This  must  greatly  influence  both 
the  farmer’s  pocket  and  the  national  supply. 

Pork  is  very  dear,  as  high  as  7s.  6d.  per  141b.  Fat  pigs, 
especially  large  ones,  are  almost  unobtainable.  Suckers  are 
more  plentiful  than  they  were,  but  keep  their  price  in  sympathy 
with  pork.  It  is  a  very  mean  little  pig  which  will  not  fetch  20s. 
If  there  were  only  more  live  pigs  in  the  country  the  farmers 
could  soon  alter  the  price  of  pork,  for  sound  Potatoes  are  only 
making  40s.  per  ton,  and  offals  are  plentiful  at  20s.  ;  whilst 
barleymeal  of  good  quality  is  only  lOd.  per  stone,  and  second 
quality  9d.  Good  sharps  are  worth  about  9RL,  and  are  the 
cheapest  form  of  meal  in  our  opinion. 

- 4.#0 - 

A  Land  of  Sugar  and  Milk, 


The  northern  coastal  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
watered  by  the  Richmond,  Tweed,  Clarence,  and  other 
x’ivers,  are  among  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  and  are  continually  attracting 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  all  parts  of  the  island-con¬ 
tinent,  although  situated  out  of  the  beaten  tourist  track. 
But,  says  a  recent  visitor,  representing  a  leading  Melbourne 
paper,  phenomenal  as  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress  has 
been  in  the  past,  it  is  evident,  even  to  a  casual  visitor,  that 
only  a  fringe  of  the  land  available  and  suitable  for  milking 
cattle  has  yet  been  touched,  or  brought  into  condition  for 
grazing  stock  upon.  Up  till  recently  the  cleared  patches  on 
the  northern  rivers  were  devoted  to  sugar-growing,  the  cane 
being  purchased  by  a  wealthy  Sydney  company,  having 
immense  crushing  mills  in  the  vicinity.  On  an  area  of  ten 
acres  the  sugar-planters  could  earn  a  comfortable  living — 
some  made  fortunes  in  the  early  days — but  severer  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  introduction  of  beet  sugar,  have  lately  caused 
the  cane  growers  on  the  Richmond  to  turn  their  attention  to 
dairying.  “  The  sugar-growers,”  we  are  told,  “  own'  small 
farms,  as  a  rule,  from  five  to  fifty  acres,  perhaps,  and 
generally  this  area  is  ample  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
high  lands  on  the  Richmond  grow  sugar-cane  to  perfection, 
equally  as  well  as  the  flats,  but  on  hilly  ground  the  harvesting 
of  the  crops  is  more  expensive.  The  farmers  on  some  of 
the  uplands  have,  therefore,  abandoned  sugar-growing  for 
dairying.  On  the  river  flats,  which  are  liable  to  flooding, 
the  sugar  crop  is  by  far  the  safest,  and  safer  than  cattle. 
The  swamp  lands  in  general  are  only  suitable  for  the  cane- 
grower. 

“  The  dairymen  chiefly  work  on  the  high  ground,  but  the 
whole  of  the  land  is  fertile,  from  the  river  to  the  mountain- 
top,  and  it  only  requires  to  be  cleared  to  make  it  valuable 
for  dairying  purposes.  The  milk  is  richer  on  the  hills  than 
that  produced  on  the  river  flats,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
cattle  ai’e  healthier.”  In  the  Lismore  district  there  are 
creameries  and  butter  factories  in  every  direction,  several 
on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Each  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
with  about  half-a-dozen  cream-separating  stations,  and  the 
aggregate  output  of  butter  on  the  Richmond  alone  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous.  The  annual  output  from  the  New  South 
Wales  Creamery  and  Butter  Company  at  Lismore  is  over 
1,000  tons,  and  nearly  as  much  is  made  at  another  establish¬ 
ment.  Each  ton  of  butter  is  worth  about  £80  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  so  that  the  two  companies  mentioned  must  be  paying 
upwards  of  £160,000  per  annum  to  the  farmers  on  the  river. 
The  majority  of  the  milking  herds  are  small,  varying  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cows,  although  a  few  number  about  100 
head ;  so  that  the  money  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Lis¬ 
more  and  Tweed  districts.  There  are  about  90,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  it  is  estimated  that  fully  two-thirds  of  these  are 
milking  stock.  Most  of  the  dairy  herds  were  originally 
formed  from  station-bred  stock,  but  a  number  of  well-bred 
sires  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Jersey  breed  have  lately  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  good  effect,  while  choice  cows  have  also  been 
secured  from  the  south  coast  at  various  times.  Some  of  the 
best  cows  have  shown  a  yield  at  the  rate  of  26lb  of  butter 
per  week,  and  such  animals  on  the  Richmond  fetch  from 
£30  to  £40.  One  was  recently  sold  for  £51,  and  twentv  cows 
are  common.  The  business  arrangements  between  the 
butter  factories  and  the  farmers  are  based  on  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  principle,  although  varying  in  detail. 
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PLANTING  SEASON. 

Wm,  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
iitiiiiiib,  &e.,  is  m  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
ox  the  attention  of  intending  planters. 

CATALOGUES  post  fret  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

AND  BARNET.  Herts. 


WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  &  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES  &  FRUIT  TREES. 

Send  lor  Catalogues  and  List  of  Public  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


CARNATIONS,  PINKS, 
and  AURICULAS. 

CATALOGUE  of  all  the  best  for  Exhibition  or  Border, 
Now  Ready,  Post  Free. 

CARNATIONS,  5/-,  6/-,  and  7/6  per  dozen.  LACED 
PINKS,  3/6  per  dozen.  AURICULAS,  10/-,  20/-,  and  30/- 
per  dozen ;  my  selection.  CARNATION  SEED,  1/6  and 
2/6  per  packet.  All  free  for  cash. 

T.  LORD,  Holebottom,  T0DM0RDEN 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  &  SON, 

SAWBRIDGE  WORTH,  HERTS.' 

HARLOW  STATION.  Q.E.R. 


THOMSON’S 

VINE,  PLANT,  and 
VEGETABLE  MANURE 

SPLENDID  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

This  Valuable  Manure  is  yearly  growing  in 
Public  favour. 

LARGELY  USED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Sold  by  all  Seedsmen. 

London  Agent— Mr.  J.  George,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney 
Agent  for  Channel  Islands— Mr.  J.  H.  PARSONS,  Market 
Place,  Guernsey. 

Sole  Makers— 

WM.  THOMSON  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  N.B 

ALSO  L'rice  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  applic  ition.  „ 

THOMSON’S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 


No.  1118. — Vol.  XLIII.,  Third  Series. 


CLIBRANS 

Ornamental  Trees. 


"VlJlTHIN  the  restricted  space  of  an 
"  *  advertisement,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
an  adequate  or  complete  idea  of  the  extent 
and  excellence  of  our  immense  stocks ;  we  can 
only  direct  attention  to  a  few  special  classes. 
All  our  plants  are  of  best  quality,  well  grown, 
vigorous,  and  splendidly  rooted. 

Acers,  choice,  rare,  and  beautiful  varieties,  6d.  to 
10/6  each  ;  4/6  and  upwards  per  doz. 

/Esculus  (Chestnut),  white,  double  flowered,  and 
scarlet  varieties,  9d.  to  10/6  each  ;  6s.  and  upwards 
per  doz. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa,  6d.  to  5/-  each;  4/- and 
upwards  per  doz. 

Alnus  glutinosa,  1/6  to  7/6  eaoh  ;  12/-  and  upwards 
per  doz. 

Amelanchier  canadensis  and  vulgaris,  1/- 

to  2/6  each ;  9/-  and  upwards  per  doz. :  special 
prices  per  100. 

Amygdalus,  single  and  double-flowered  forms,  select 
colours,  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  each. 

Aralia  spinosa,  strong  vigorous  plants,  2/6  and  3/6 
each. 

Betula,  select  varieties,  9d.  to  10/6  each ;  7/6  and 
upwards  per  doz. 

Carpinus  Betulus,  9d.  to  2/6  each;  6/-  to  24/-  per 
doz. 

Castanea  vesca,  fine  standards,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 
Catalpa  bignoniodes,  1/-  to  1/6  each ;  9/-  to  12/- 

per  doz. 

Cerasus,  select  and  choice  varieties,  2/-  to  7/6  each. 

Cercidiphyllum  japonicum,  fine  plants,  3/6  to 
5/-  each. 

Cornus,  select  varieties  1/-  to  51-  each ;  9/-  upwards 
per  doz. 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  6d.  to  3/6  each ;  5/-  and 
upwards  per  doz. 

Crataegus,  single  and  double-flowered  forms,  scarlet 
and  white  1/6  to  3/6  each. 

Euonymus  Europeus,  4d.  to  2/-  each;  3/-  to  18/- 
per  doz. :  special  price  per  100. 

Fagus,  choice  and  rare  varieties,  1/-  and  upwards 
each. 

Fraxinus,  in  choice  variety,  1/-  to  10/6  each. 

Gymnocladus  canadensis,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 
Halesia  tetraptera,  1/6  up  to  10/6  each. 

Juglans  regia,  standards,  2/6  and  3/6  each. 
Kolreuteria  paniculata,  1/6  to  2/6  each. 
Laburnum,  choice  large  -  flowered  ornamental 
varieties,  1/-  and  upwards  each, 

Liquidamber  styraciflua,  1/6  each. 

Mespilus  grandiflora,  1/6  to  2/6  each ;  15/-  up¬ 
wards  per  doz. 

Morus  alba,  1/-  each  ;  9/-  per  doz. ;  60/-  per  100. 

„  ,,  pendula,  2/6  and  3/6  each, 

„  nigra,  standards,  7/6  and  10/6  each. 
Negundo,  choice  and  beautiful  varieties,  1/-  to  5/- 
each. 

Platanus  acerifolia  and  orientalis,  3/6  to  7/6 

each. 

Populus,  in  every  variety,  6d.  and  upwards  each  ; 

special  prices  per  doz.,  100,  and  1000. 

Prunus,  select  ornamental  varieties,  1/6  to  5/- 
each. 

Ptelea  trifoliata,  aurea  and  variegata,  1/-  to 

3/6  each. 

Pterocarya  caucasica,  1/-  and  1/6  each. 

Pyrus,  choice  ornamental  foliaged  and  flowering 
varieties,  1/-  each  and  upwards. 

Quercus,  rare  and  beautiful  varieties,  1/-  to  10/6  each. 
Rhus,  in  every  choice  variety,  1/6  to  3/6  each. 
Robinias,  select  sorts,  1/-  to  10/6  each. 

Salix,  fine  highly  coloured  sorts,  6d.  to  5/-  each. 
Sambucus,  silver,  golden,  and  cut-leaved  varieties, 
1/6  to  2/6  each ;  12/-  to  24/-  per  doz. 

Tilia,  in  choice  variety,  1/-  to  10/6  each. 

Ulmus,  in  variety,  1/-  to  10/6  eaoh. 

The  above  are  a  11  strong  healthy  plants.  Prices 
vary  according  to  size.  For  complete  list  of 
all  Trees  and  Shrubs,  together  with  Roses 
and  Fruits,  see 

OUR  TREE  &  SHRUB  CATALOGUE 

Gratis  and  Post  Free. 

Altrincham  &  Manchester 
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Styles  of  Gardening. 

V/YUlF  is  natural  t'iat  °pinions 

should  vary  on  almost  every 
subject,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  since  without  difference 
of  opinion  there  would  be  no 
controversy  ;  and  as  it  is  by 
controversy  that  useful  facts  are 
often  elicited,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 
a  provocation  of  it,  if  the  question  at 
issue  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  gardening  pursuits.  We  have 
been  favoured  occasionally  with  various 
opinions  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  old  and  new  styles  of  gardening  as 
regards  the  planting  of  flower  borders  ;  but 
mere  opinions,  unsupported  by  statistics,  do 
very  little  towards  settling  the  question 
either  way.  What  we  want  is  a  few  old 
hands  to  give  their  experience  and  their 
views  in  a  plain  practical  manner,  divested 
of  anything  like  prejudice,  or  even  sentiment ; 
for  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  the  latter  quality  exhibited  in  the 
lucubrations  of  those  who  pursue  gardening 
merely  as  a  source  of  gratification  and 
pleasure. 

The  only  correct  estimate,  I  should  think, 
is  arrived- at  by  the  thoroughly  experienced 
and  practised  gardener,  who  has  served  his 
time  from  his  youth  upwards,  passed  through 
every  grade  of  his  profession,  and  performed 
his  full  share  of  hard  work  both  of  hand  and 
head,  so  that  when  a  piece  of  workmanship  is 
set  before  him,  he  is  able  to  weigh  both  cause 
and  consequence,  and  give  an  opinion  at  once 
both  correct  and  impartial.  Whether  he  would 
say  that  the  old  style  is  better  than  the  new, 
or  the  new  better  than  the  old,  is  doubtful  ; 
but  most  probably  he  would  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  progress  of  the  times,  and 
assert  that  as  nothing  in  nature  or  art  is 
stationary,  it  is  little  to  be  regretted  that  the 
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old  style  of  gardening  has  followed  the  natural  course  of 
things  in  general,  and  has  passed,  or  is  passing  away  ;  and  if 
the  new  style  does  not  possess  such  varied  or  agreeable 
features,  it  would  be  better  to  modify  the  old  style,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  than  to  indulge  in 
vain  regrets  that  what  has  passed  away  apparently  possessed 
greater  charms  than  what  we  have  opportunities  of  more 
closely  inspecting. 

Having  from  my  earliest  boyhood  been  familiar  with  some 
of  the  old-fashioned  border  plants,  and  learned  very  early 
to  distinguish  such  ones  as  the  Spiderwort,  the  Catchfly, 
the  Soapwort,  the  Speedwell,  the  Livelong,  the  Bee  Lark¬ 
spur,  the  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  the  Golden  Rod,  the  Starwort, 
the  pretty  Sun  Rose,  the  Snapdragon,  the  Willow  Herb, 
and  many  similar  plants  with  their  true  English  names,  it 
is  but  natural  that  I  should  preserve  some  little  regard  for 
them.  Still,  viewing  them  in  their  true  light  as  subjects 
for  border  planting,  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  among  all  the  old  border  plants  there  is  not  one  that 
I  could  name  that  gives  the  brilliancy  of  colouring,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  dwarf,  compact  habit,  and  continuous  bloom¬ 
ing  of  the  ordinary  bedding  Geranium — that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  among  them  plants  to  supersede  the 
common  bedding  plants  of  the  day,  and  obtain  from  them 
such  brilliant  masses  of  colouring  for  four  or  five  months 
continuously. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  your  sentimentalist  to  dream  of  the 
old-fashioned  mixed  border,  where  he  might  cull  his  Daffo¬ 
dils  in  March,  his  Wallflowers  and  Cowslips  in  April  and 
May,  his  Pinks  in  June,  his  Cloves  in  July,  Phloxes  in 
August,  perennial  Asters  in  September,  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  October  and  November.  Certainly  there  is  variety, 
every  object  has  its  peculiar  interest.  Each  month  also 
brings  its  own  peculiar  flora,  and  this  to  some  persons 
possesses  great  attraction  ;  but  there  is  not  that  striking 
display  of  “  blaze  ”  which  the  bedding-out  system  presents. 
In  this  latter  system  the  effect  is  sudden  ;  it  breaks  full  on 
the  eye  from  the  first,  but  if  well  managed  the  eye  does  not 
weary,  for  every  bed,  or  part  of  a  bed,  will  bear  a  separate 
inspection.  There  is  much  more  in  it  than  the  mere  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  organs  of  sight,  for  the  taste  of  the  designer  in 
handling  the  materials,  the  quality  of  the  workmanship,  &c., 
may  all  be  discussed,  and  form  as  much  a  subject  for  com¬ 
ment  as  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture. 

Now  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  bedding-out  system 
put  forward  by  its  opponents  is  the  sense  of  dreariness  that 
is  produced  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  shortening  days 
show  their  natural  effects  on  the  masses  of  plants,  or  when 
an  autumn  frost  changes  the  whole  scene  in  a  single  night 
and  necessitates  their  hasty  removal,  suddenly  converting 
what  were  rich  beds  of  flowering  plants  into  a  barren  waste. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  agree  that  this  natural  process,  which  has 
many  analogies,  ought  to  produce  any  such  feeling.  No 
sense  of  dreariness  is  produced  at  the  approach  of  night 
after  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun  during  the  allotted  time. 
Neither  do  we  dread  the  approach  of  the  time  of  rest  after  a 
day  of  toil.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  falling  of  the  leaf  should 
be  suggestive  of  melancholy  thoughts.  When  the  trees 
have  been  clothed  with  verdure  their  allotted  time  winter 
itself  comes  and  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  nature,  and  by 
the  contrast  we  are  enabled  to  see  tenfold  the  beauties  that 
the  summer  brings  forth — not  that  the  winter  leaves 
the  garden  entirely  devoid  of  attractions.  If  it  has  been 
laid  out  and  furnished  with  a  view  to  winter  as  well  as 
summer  decoration,  the  change  of  seasons  merely  produces 
a  relief,  and  leaves  no  cause  for  depression. 

If  we  cannot  have  the  gay  flower-beds  in  winter,  what  can 
be  more  really  beautiful  than  the  habit  and  style  of  growth 
of  many  of  the  Coniferous  trees?  A  judicious  planting  of 
these  alone  will  give  an  interest  to  any  garden.  Evergreens 
of  any  description  will  make  a  garden  look  lively  during  the 


winter — that  is,  when  they  are  well  arranged  ;  and  the' 
arrangement  is,  perhaps,  the  main  point,  for  this  alone  will 
make  all  the  difference  between  a  mere  mass  or  collection  of 
shrubs  and  a  scene  calculated  to  excite  interest.  Again :  I 
consider  that,  supposing  the  flower-beds  to  form  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  the  garden,  and  that  they  are  duly  propor¬ 
tioned  and  neatly  made  either  on  grass  or  on  gravel,  if  kept 
neat  and  tidy  when  otherwise  bare,  there  is  nothing  about, 
them  suggestive  of  barrenness,  for  they  must  always  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  their  summer  occupants.  In  fact,  an  old 
gardener  once  told  me  that  it  was  his  decided  opinion  that 
at  no  time  of  the  year  did  the  garden  look  so  well  as  when 
put  in  order  for  the  winter.  With  the  edges  trimmed,  the 
beds  and  borders  turned  up,  the  grass  and  gravel  in  the  best 
possible  order,  not  even  the  gaieties  of  summer  made  it  more 
attractive.  Without  going  quite  so  far  as  that,  we  may 
satisfy  our  minds  that  each  season  brings  its  own  peculiar 
aspects,  none  of  which  need  be  dreary  or  unattractive, 
unless  we  are  determined  that  one  or  the  other  shall  be  so. 
In  this  case  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  garden  or  the. 
season.  ^ 

Then,  again,  there  are  ways  and  means  of  clothing  the' 
flower-beds  with  verdure  during  the  winter,  and  of  having; 
spring  flowers  on  the  same  ground  that  we  expect  to  have- 
summer  and  autumn  gaiety.  The  method  I  have  myself 
adopted  has  been  effectual  in  securing  this  object.  The 
process,  I  believe,  is  well  known  among  gardeners,  and  has. 
been  objected  to  on  account  of  the  extra  time  and  labour 
required,  and  the  fact  of  few  being  able  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  reserve  ground  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  But 
as  regards  the  time  and  labour,  these  are  much  less  than  are 
required  by  the  bedding  plants  themselves  ;  and  as  to  the- 
reserve  ground,  no  garden  ought  to  be  laid  out  without  some 
provision  of  the  kind.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  garden  as. 
the  scullery  is  to  the  dwelling-house,  and  quite  as  useful 
in  the  small  garden  as  the  large  one.  Besides,  I  happen  to- 
think  that  in  gardening,  as  in  other  things,  for  every  effect, 
there  must  be  an  adequate  cause.  I  would  have  our  flower¬ 
beds  as  attractive  in  winter  and  spring  as  in  summer  and 
autumn.  The  labour  and  necessary  appurtenances  must  be. 
proportionate.  There  is  this  much  to  be  said,  however,  that 
plants  used  for  winter  and  spring  decoration  must  be  hardy, 
consequently  they  do  not  require  to  be  protected  in  expen¬ 
sive  structures. 

But  to  the  method  referred  to.  Some  spring-flowering 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants — as  the  white  and  yellow 
Alyssum,  Cheiranthus  Marshalli,  Evergreen  Candytuft,  and 
above  all  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses — are  divided  or  pro¬ 
pagated  in  August.  They  establish  themselves  before¬ 
winter,  and  would  flower  the  following  spring,  but  are  pre¬ 
vented.  They  are  planted  in  the  reserve  ground  a  foot, 
apart  each  way ;  and  having  one  clear  season  and  plenty 
of  room  to  grow,  they  make  fine  large  tufts  for  planting  in 
the  following  October  or  November,  having  been  in  nursery 
quarters  about  fifteen  months.  When  the  bedding  plants 
come  off,  the  ground  is  dug  and  manured,  and  these  herb¬ 
aceous  plants  put  in.  Being  large  a  few  make  a  good  show, 
and  they  may  be  placed  2ft  apart,  so  that  a  few  dozen  plants- 
will  crop  a  large  space.  Gardeners  who  understand  these 
matters  will  see  that  this  is  very  different  to  putting  in  little 
plants  that  must  be  set  6in  apart  to  produce  any  effect. 
Plants  raised  in  this  way  will  often  flower  all  the  winter  and 
most  abundantly,  even  closing  together  with  the  quantity  of 
bloom  in  April  and  May  ;  after  which  they  may  be  taken  up. 
and  kept  for  stock,  the  ground  being  again  manured  for  ttie 
summer  bedders.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  stocks  of 
these  plants — one  for  the  current  year’s  planting,  avd  one 
to  follow  in  its  place.  Cheiranthus  Marshalli  and  Candytuft 
should  be  struck  from  cuttings  eai’ly  in  the  summer,  to  be 
ready  to  plant  out  in  August.  The  others  may  be  divided  at 
that  time,  and  planted  for  good  until  fit  for  bedding  out. 
By  this  process,  which  I  will  not  deny  takes  up  much  time, 
the  flower-borders  and  beds  may  be  kept  gay  winter  and 
summer  ;  and  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  try  it,  need  no- 
longer  complain  of  the  dreariness  brought  on  by  the  loss  of 
the  summer  flowers.— F.  C. 
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Conifer®. 


There  are  several  species  and  varieties  of  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  but  the  Monkey’s  Puzzle,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  only 
one  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  climate  of  England.  It  has 
been  known  in  this  country  since  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
In  1795  Captain  Vancouver  touched  at  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  Mr.  Menzies,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  pro¬ 
cured  cones,  seeds  from  which  he  sowed  on  board  ship,  and 
brought  home  living  plants,  which  he  presented  to  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  planted  one  of  them  in  his  own  garden, 
and  sent  the  others  to  Kew.  From  this  circumstance  the 
•tree  was  called  at  first  in  England  Sir  Joseph  Banks’  Pine. 
The  branches  are  produced  in  whorls  of  six,  seven,  and 
sometimes  eight,  the  greatest  number  being  nearest  the 
ground  ;  but  these  do  not  indicate  the  age  of  the  tree,  as  the 
number  of  the  whorls  do  that  of  the  Pines.  I  have  read 
that  to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  growing  Araucaria,  count  the 
tiers  of  branches,  and  add  one-half  of  the  number,  making 
allowance  for  the  unbranched  terminal  shoot,  if  any.  This 
will  give  nearly  the  age  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  of  the 
Araucaria  are  quite  different  to  any  other  Conifer  named 
in  these  notes.  They  are  ovate-lanceolate,  thickened  at  the 
base,  very  stiff,  leathery,  and  sharply  pointed,  bright  green 
on  both  sides,  and  spirally  arranged  around  the  branches. 
This  tree  retains  its  leaves  for  many  years. 

The  Araucaria,  although  rather  a  formal  tree,  makes  a 
beautiful  specimen,  and  should  be  included  in  all  collections 
•of  Conifers.  It  is  not  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil,  but  it 
must  be  well  drained,  and  should  be  planted  in  full  exposure 
to  sun  and  air,  if  in  an  elevated  situation  so  much  the  better, 
a  free,  open  space  being  more  suitable  than  a  confined  and 
sheltered  one.  On  account  of  its  prickly  leaves,  it  is  said 
never  to  be  touched  by  cattle. 

Ginkgo  blloba. 

The  Maidenhair  Tree,  also  known  as  Salisburia  adianti- 
"folia,  is  not  so  much  grown  as  many  of  the  Conifers,  but  it  is 
a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  tree.  The  leaves  resemble  in 
form  those  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern,  being  somewhat  fan¬ 
shaped,  green  on  both  sides,  and  deciduous.  It  thrives 
(thoroughly  well  in  almost  any  garden  soil  in  the  South  of 
England,  but  in  the  North  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 
In  China  and  Japan  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit, 
the  nuts  being  much  esteemed. 

Cephalotaxus  Fortunei. 

This  is  a  low-growing  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
•6  to  8ft,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is  closely  allied  to  the  Yew. 
There  are  three  or  four  species,  but  only  this  one  is  known 
To  me.  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  Yew,  but  are 
longer,  dark  green  above,  lighter  beneath,  and  sharply 
.pointed.  The  plant  is  dioecious.  The  leaves  of  the  fruit¬ 
bearing  plant  are  almost  whorled  on  the  primary  branches, 
and  many  of  the  latter  are  erect.  In  the  male  plant  they  are 
.  distinctly  arranged  in  two  rows  like  the  common  Yew,  but 
instead  of  being  flat  they  are  turned  upwards.  The  whole 
plant  is  rather  lighter  in  colour  than  the  fertile  form.  It  is 
a  very  slow-growing  shrub.  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  grown 
in  this  country  ;  it  does  not  lend  itself  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  as  do  many  other  of  the  Coniferse.  Cephalotaxus  is 
quite  hardy.  I  recently  saw  a  number  of  plants  that  had 
come  through  the  severe  winter  unharmed.  They  were 
growing  in  a  very  exposed  and  cold  situation,  and  had  been 
planted  many  years,  but  wrere  only  small  specimens.  It  is  a 
native  of  North  China. 

Taxui  baocata. 

This  tree,  the  common  Yew,  is  so  well  known  that  very 
little  need  be  said  about  it.  When  standing  alone  in  a  suit¬ 
able  situation  it  makes  a  beautiful  specimen,  but  it  can  be 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  pruned  into  any 
shape  that  may  be  required.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Aurea  is  a  form  having  yellow  foliage.  Fastigiata,  the  Irish 
Yew,  is  a  very  desirable  variety,  readily  distinguished  from 
the  common  Yew  by  its  upright  mode  of  growth  and  deep 
green  leaves,  which  are  not  distichously  arranged  like  those 
of  the  common  form,  but  are  scattered  around  the  branch- 
lets.  There  is  also  a  yellow  form  of  the  Irish  Yew,  and  a 
variety  of  the  common  species  bearing  bright  golden  fruit. 
The  Yew  is  a  most  interesting  tree,  and  its  association  with 
•early  English  history  and  with  religion  and  places  of  worship 
is  well  known. 


Taxus  adpressa. 

This  is  termed  the  Flat-headed  Yew  on  account  of  its 
spreading  habit  and  want  of  a  leader.  The  leaves,  which  are 
very  dark  green  and  short,  are  arranged  in  double  rows, 
slightly  inclined  upwards  and  forwards.  It  is  a  very  slow- 
growing  shrub,  and  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  grafted  on 
stronger  growing  varieties. 

There  is  one  more  tree  I  should  like  to  name,  and  that  is 
the  common  Larch,  Larix  europtea.  Where  there  is  room 
this  should  be  included,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from  other  Coni¬ 
fers,  especially  in  spring,  when  it  breaks  into  life.  The 
leaves  are  a  beautiful  yellowish  green  tint,  which  makes  it 
a  desirable  example  to  mix  with  other  trees.  The  red  cat¬ 
kins  also  enhance  its  charm.  It  grows  best  in  rather  a  light 
loam.  I  have  frequently  measured  the  season’s  growth  on 
young  healthy  trees,  and  have  found  many  that  have 
measured  4ft. — Pinus. 

Pears  as  Pyramids. 

The  pyramid  possesses  these  advantages  over  the  bush  : 
the  trees  occupy  less  space,  they  are  more  handsome,  and 
the  fruit  gets  more  sun,  which  latter  means  finer  specimen 
fruit  and  better  ripened  wood  for  the  next  season,  as  impor¬ 
tant  a  factor  in  determining  the  fruit  crop  as  the  spring 
frosts.  The  beauty,  too,  of  pyramid  Pears  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised,  for  taking  into  consideration  their  graceful  shape, 
their  lovely  blossom,  the  Camellia-like  foliage  of  some  sorts, 
and  the  charm  of  the  drooping  fruit,  many  worse  trees  and 
shrubs  might  be  planted  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  Where 
Pears  are  grown  for  private  consumption  only,  this  system 
has  a  great  recommendation  over  that  of  standard  trees,  in 
that  half  a  dozen  or  more  pyramids  can  be  grown  in  the 
space  which  would  be  occupied  by  one  moderate-sized  stan¬ 
dard,  and  although  the  latter  might  produce  bushels  of 
fruit  once  in  two  or  three  years,  all  of  which  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  or  disposed  of  in  twTo  or  three  weeks,  a  half-dozen 
pyramids,  though  never  producing  so  much  fruit  in  a  season, 
nevertheless  with  proper  treatment  may  be  expected  to 
produce  some  every  year,  and,  in  addition  to  this  advantage, 
they  might  be  of  half  a  dozen  different  sorts,  maturing  in 
as  many  different  months,  whose  fruit  would  thus  form  a 
more  lasting  pleasure,  and  be  much  more  valuable  for  des¬ 
sert  purposes.  In  growing  for  the  market,  the  matter  is 
naturally  looked  at  in  a  different  light. 

The  varieties  of  Pears  are  extremely  numerous,  perhaps 
more  so  than  those  of  any  other  fruit,  a  book  twenty  years 
~  old  putting  the  number  at  upwards  of  500,  and  they  have 
increased  considerably  since  then.  Many  of  these  are  very 
delicate,  and  many  have  been  much  improved  upon,  but  if 
we  take  the  number  of  desirable  varieties  as  100,  it  will  still 
leave  us  a  wide  choice.  Everyone  has  his  favourite  sorts, 
but  there  is  one  very  important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind 
when  choosing  Pears,  and  that  is,  that  all  Pears  do  not  thrive 
on  the  same  soil.  Before  buying  any  trees  it  would  be  well 
to  visit  a  few  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  a  nursery, 
or  a  market  garden,  and  see  which  sorts  do  well.  If  this 
were  always  done,  it  would  save  a  good  many  disappoint¬ 
ments,  for  not  only  are  some  soils  fatal  to  some.  Pears — 
that  lovely  December  Pear,  Thompson’s,  for  instance, 
almost  refusing  to  grow  in  a  soil  not  rich  in  lime— but  some 
climates  and  situations  are  fatal  also.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  are  some  sorts  which  are  almost  a  failure  as  pyramids, 
which  do  well  as  dwarf  bushes  or  wall  trained  espaliers, 
while  others,  which  make  excellent  standards,  do  not  make 
good  restricted  trees  of  any  sort.  The  best  way  would  be  to 
make  out  a  list  of  those  Pears  which  are  favourites,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  which  some  catalogue  or  fruit-growing 
book  makes  appear  specially  desirable,  and  then,  when  visit¬ 
ing  other  gardens  in  the  locality,  to  eliminate  any  which  are 
found  not  to  do  well.  Some  catalogues,  too,  are  helpful  in 
pointing  out  those  which  are  most  suitable  for  growing  in 
pyramidal  form. 

Another  very  important  thing  to  be  looked  to  is  the 
stocks  on  which  the  trees  are  worked.  Pears  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock,  which  is  never  used  for  a’  --  but  restricted 
trees,  are  only  suitable  for  deep  or  heavy  sods,  as  the  Quince, 
being  shallow  rooting,  suffers  very  much  on  a  dry,  sandy 
soil,  and  the  trees  go  back  after  two  or  three  years.  They 
come  into  bearing  more  quickly,  and  are  more  fruitful  than 
those  on  the  Pear  stock,  hence  the  temptation  to  get  them 
on  the  Quince  ;  but  this  temptation  should  only  be  yielded 
to  if  the  soil  is  a  suitable  one  for  surface  rooting  trees.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  Pear  stock,  which  is  of  a  deeper  rooting 
nature,  is  more  adapted  for  light  soils,  as  it  is  better  able  to 
withstand  drought.  Conversely,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
dwarf  Pears  worked  on  the  Pear  on  heavy  soils,  as  they  are 
apt  to  make  very  gross  growth,  when  they  will  not  come  into 
bearing  for  several  years,  even  a  vigorous  system  of  summer 
pinching  failing  to  bring  them  into  bearing  for  a  couple  of 
years,  sometimes  even  three.  In  choosing  pyramids  on  the 
Quince,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  worked  close  to 
the  ground,  as  the  bark  of  the  Quince  sometimes  splits, 
causing  a  check  to  the  tree.  If  the  stock  is  very  short,  say 
4in  to  Gin,  this  can  be  buried  wholly  in  the  soil — which 
should  be  partially  brought  about  by  raising  the  soil  a  little 
just  round  the  stem — when  the  moisture  of  the  soil  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  splitting,  and  the  stock  will  throw  out  roots  all  the 
way  up  to  the  graft,  so  that  the  tree  will  be  benefited  in  two 
ways — by  the  absence  of  splitting,  and  by  a  number  of  young 
fibres  close  to  the  surface. 

These  two  things — soils  and  stocks — are  the  two  main 
factors  to  be  considered  when  choosing  Pears  for  planting, 
for  not  only  does  the  relation  of  the  Pear  and  the  stock  to 
the  soil  have  to  be  considered,  but  the  relation  of  the  Pear 
to  the  stock,  as  certain  sorts  of  Pears  will  only  succeed  on  a 
certain  stock.  The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  planting  needs 
Some  care.  The  Pear  1  kes  a  good,  deep  loam,  inclining  to 
clay,  and  it  is  worth  while  sometimes  to  improve  the  soil,  so 
that  it  is  better  suited  to  its  tastes.  Whatever  it  is,  it  mus 
be  drained  if  it  is  at  all  water-logged.  A  dressing  of  basic 
slag,  at  the  rate  of  20lb  to  the  20  square  yards,  should  be 
deeply  dug  into  the  ground  to  be  devoted  to  Pears,  or,  if  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted  in  isolated  stations,  it  is  well  to  di~; 
a  good-sized  hole  and  nut  basic  slag  or  wood  ashes  at  the 
bottom.  This  will  feed  the  trees,  and  add  to  their  sturdi¬ 
ness,  vigour,  and  fruitfulness  for  years  to  come,  whilst  the 
deep  moving  of  the  soil,  by  aiding  them  in  getting  a  good 
root-run  the  first  season,  will  enable  them  to  become  more 
quickly  established. 

The  pruning  of  the  trees  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  the  first  two  or  three  years,  so  as  to  secure  a 
well-proportioned  tree,  wfith  all  parts  equally  strong,  and 
without  any  congestion  of  growth.  To  this  end,  the  straight 
central  shoot  which  all  pyramids  should  have  must  be 
pinched  back  once  or  twice  during  the  summer,  so  as  to 
ensure  lateral  shoots  either  the  same  season  or  the  following 
one,  while  the  shoot  ar  sing  from  the  terminal  but  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  pinching  must  be  tra:ned  up  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  main  stem  of  the  tree.  This  pinching  will  also  servo 
to  strengthen  the  lower  portion  of  the  tree,  which  is  very 
essential,  as  dwarf  trees  always  have  a  tendency  to  make 
vigorous  growth  at  the  top,  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  par  t 
of  the  tree.  For  the  same  reason,  if  any  of  the  side  shoots 
seem  inclined  to  grow  at  all  rankly,  they  should  be  pinched 
back.  If,  in  the  spring,  young  shoots  break  out  too  thickly 
at  any  part,  they  should  be  thinned  by  disbudding,  re¬ 
moving  whole  shoots  completely.  Growth  must  be  so 
regulated  that  the  sun  and  air  can  get  to  every  part  of  th' 
tree,  as  there  will  be  no  good  crops  of  fruit  if  the  young  woo  1 
cannot  get  well  ripened  by  the  sun.  The  trees  should  havr 
their  final  pruning  the  latter  part  of  August,  when  all  voung 
growths  should  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  the  de¬ 
sired  pyramidal  shape.  If  the  trees  are  on  rich  soil,  that  is, 
soil  rich  in  nitrogen,  they  will  make  long  sap^v  growths  in¬ 
stead  of  fruiting,  and  then  summer  pinching  must  be  liber¬ 
ally  pract  sed,  the  shoots  rot  required  for  extension,  or  to 
fill  up  gaps,  being  pinched  back  to  four  eyes  as  soon  as  the 
basal  leaves  of  the  shoots  are  well  developed,  while  the  re¬ 
sulting  shoots  must  be  pinched  back  to  two  eyes  or  leaves, 
and  so  on  again  if  necessary,  the  original  shoots  being  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  eyes  at  the  final  pruning  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Shoots  can  often  be  obtained  in  a  desired  position 
by  pinching  or  cutting  back  a  shoot  to  a  bud  pointing  in  that 
direction. 

Both  as  to  pruning  and  manuring  much  will  depend  upon 
the  soil,  and  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  grower, 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  trees  which  he 
has  acquired  by  carefully  observing  them.  Pyramid  Pears 
often  grow  very  rankly  the  first  few  years,  when  summer 
pinching  is  not  only  benefic’al,  but  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  after  they  have  borne  one  or  two  heavy  crops,  a  better 
balanced  growth  is  the  result,  and  then  it  is  well  to  let  most 
of  the  shoots  grow  their  bdl  length  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  as  this  stimulat°s  root  action.  We  only  want 
to  check  this  vigorous  root  action  when  the  trees  are  making 
too  much  wood  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  crop. — A.  Petts. 


Indoor  Fruit  Culture. 

(Concluded  from  page  439). 

Figs  grown  under  glass,  so  as  to  ripen  early,  are  always 
though r,  a  great  deal  of,  and  rightly,  for  they  are  delicious 
fruit.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  so  many  growers  fail  with 
them,  for  if  a  few  cardinal  points  are  kept  in  mind,  no  fruit 
is  more  easily  grown.  One  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes 
made  in  planting  Figs  is  giving  them  too  rich  a  root  run. 
In  consequence,  growth  is  much  too  free,  and  at  the  expense 
of  fruit.  The  aim  of  the  grower  should  be  to  produce  a 
hard,  yet  vigorous  growth,  short  in  the  joints,  and  well 
ripened  by  exposure  to  light  and  air  in  autumn.  Even  with 
a  comparatively  poor  loam,  it  will  be  wise  to  add  about  one- 
third  of  lime  rubbish  and  broken  bricks,  and  to  leave  out 
manures  entirely. 

After  a  year  or  two  of  growth  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to 
feed  the  trees  if  they  need  it.  With  very  old  established 
trees,  that  have  got  into  a  fruitful  habit,  it  is  different. 
These  may  be  freely  fed  with  a  good  chemical  manure,  or  a 
few  inches  of  farmyard  manure  may  be  laid  on  the  border 
just  as  the  fruit  is  taking  its  second  swelling.  The  Fig  de¬ 
lights  in  copious  supplies  of  moisture,  and  from  a  mistaken 
notion  that  they  require  dry  treatment  when  in  flower,  many 
fine  houses  of  Figs  have  been  ruined.  It  is  not  wise,  of 
course,  to  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  make  the  border 
sodden  just  at  that  time,  but  much  of  the  fruit  dropping 
with  which  growers  are  troubled  arises,  I  am  convinced, 
from  too  little,  rather  than  too  much,  moisture.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  stopping  Fig  shoots  is  one  of  the  most  vexed  among 
fruit  growers,  some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  stopping  is  un¬ 
necessary,  others  carrying  it  to  the  extreme.  A  middle 
course  is  best. 

Young  trees  in  the  heyday  of  their  vitality  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  pinched  ;  it  causes  the  fruit  to  push  from  the  leaf 
axils,  and  steadies  the  growth.  But  one  of  the  finest  trees. 
I  ever  saw  was  at  Livermere  Park,  Bury  tot.  _,dmunds,  and 
Mr.  Tollack,  who  was  gardener  there  at  the  time,  never 
pinched  at  all.  The  growths  were  laid  in  moderately  thick 
all  over  the  tree,  and  bushels  of  grand  fruit  were  gathered 
yearly.  Had  these  shoots  been  pinched,  the  resulting 
laterals  must  have  become  crowded,  so  that  what  is  right 
and  proper  with  the  young  stock,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
unnecessary  with  old  established  trees  that  are  in  a  properly 
balanced  condition. 

Early  and  Late  Forcing-. 

For  early  and  late  forcing  the  culture  of  Figs  in  pots  haa 
much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  small  amount  of  compost 
contained  in  a  pot,  the  trees  are  rot  so  likely  to  run  away 
into  strong  unfruitful  growth.  Again,  when  one  has  a  few 
pot  trees,  it  is  easv  to  keep  up  a  long  succession  of  fruit  by 
placing  them  in  other  fruit  houses  at  work.  The  annual 
routine  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  for  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  pot  trees,  but  care  is  necessary  at  the  annual 
repotting  not  to  allow  a  larger  size  each  season,  else  they 
soon  get  unwieldv.  Trees  forced  early  will  have  ripened 
their  wood  sufficiently  by  the  middle  of  August  for  repotting. 
The  balls  may  be  slightly  reduced,  ard  the  new  soil,  consist¬ 
ing  largely  of  a  good  calcareous  .loam,  substituted.  This, 
must  be  firmly  rammed,  and  the  trees,  after  a  few  days' 
nursing,  should  go  outside  in  the  full  light  until  starting 
time  in  November.  • 

Respecting  the  disposition  of  the  growth,  always  avoid 
overcrowding,  as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  an  unfruitful  condi¬ 
tion.  The  young  shoots  should  usually  be  pinched  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  joint,  varieties  differing  a  "ood  deal  in  their 
freedom  or  otherwise  of  pushing  fruit.  But  any  trees  that, 
stubbornly  refuse  to  fruit  may  be  induced  to  do  so  by  con¬ 
stantly  pinching  the  points  out,  as  there  will  be  no  other 
outlet  for  the  sap. 

Cleanliness  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  detail,  and 
feeding  at  the  surface  must  be  practised  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling.  To  prevent  the  splitting  that  some  varieties  are 
prone  to,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  dry  the  roots,  but  a  far 
better  plan  is  to  make  a  small  notch  in  the  stem  immediately 
behind  the  fruit,  when  it  is  nearly  rip°.  This  will  only 
affect  the  single  specimen,  and  cannot  in  any  way  injure  the 
trees,  either  at  the  time  or  permanently.— FI.  R.  R.  (Con¬ 
clusion  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Gardeners’  Asso- 
tion  by  M-.  F.  P.  RViarcK) 
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Angrsecum  bilobum. 

Herein  we  have  one  of  the  most  charming  species  of 
Angrsecum,  a  genus  that  furnishes  flowers  at  once  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  frequently  of  the  strangest  form  and  of  great 
interest.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  natives  of  Madagascar  or  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  one  or  two  hail  from  the  Japanese 
islands.  A.  bilobum  is  a  West  African  member.  It  is  a  very 
dwarf  species,  2in  to  6in  in  height,  and  has  a  neat  habit.  The 
white  flowers  (occasionally  rose-tinged)  are  very  odorous,  and 
are  developed  in  long  racemes  as 
shown  in  our  illustration  on  this 
page.  Angraecum  bilobum  flowers 
in  autumn,  and  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  sweetest  little  Orchids  we 
have.  To  do  it  justice,  it  should 
be  suspended  near  the  glass.  As 
a  rule,  the  flowers  last  for  several 
weeks. 

Sophronitis  violacea. 

Many  who  are  acquainted  with 
and  admire  the  showy  S.  grandiflora 
are  quite  unaware  of  the  beauty 
of  other  species  in  this  not  every 
extensive  genus.  S.  violacea  is 
not,  of  course,  so  showy  as  the 
above,  but  the  pretty  soft  purplish 
tint  of  the  blossoms  make  it  very 
attractive  when  well  done.  To 
grow  it  properly,  it  needs  quite 
different  treatment  to  others  in 
the  genus,  and  the  healthiest  lot 
of  plants  I  ever  had  were  grown 
not  in  pots  or  baskets,  but  on 
pieces  of  Tree  Fern  stem,  sus¬ 
pended  from  tile  roof  in  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

Under  this  treatment  the 
rhizomes  have  ample  room  to-  ex¬ 
tend  themselves  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  cribbed  and 
confined  as  they  would  be  within  a 
pot,  and  every  young  lead  can  find 
a  roothold.  This,  of  course,  adds 
materially  to  the  vigour  of  the 
plant.  If  the  Fern  stems  cannot 
be  obtained,  then  teak  blocks, 
lightly  dressed  with  moss,  make  a 
very  good  substitute.  But  the 
natural  roughness  of  the  former 
material,  its  m o is tu rc-h o  1  d i n g  and 
long-lasting  properties,  give  it  a 
great  advantage  over  all  others. 

Drying  off  must  never  be  prac¬ 
tised  with  S.  violacea.  A  slight 
slackening  of  moisture  there  must 
be  when  growth  is  least  active,  but 
at  no  time  must  it  be  entirely 
withheld.  Should  insects  attack 
this  species,  they  must  at  once  be  cleared,  as  such  weak  growers 
are  soon  paralysed  by  their  presence. 

Laelia  elegans  Stelzneriana. 

This  is  a  fine  variety  in  the  way  of  Schilleriana,  but  slightly 
broader  in  all  its  parts.  The  colouring  is  a  bright  rose  on  the 
sepa's  and  petals,  the  lip  mauve,  with  a  deep  purple  blotch. 
Lrelia  elegans  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  autumn  flowering 
Orchids,  and  more  variable  than  even  Cattleya  Mossise.  Easily 
grown,  and  seldom  missing  a  season  in  flowering,  it  should  be 
grown  by  all  orchidists.  Fairly  large  pots,  a  rough,  open  com¬ 
post,  and  good  light  are  necessary.  In  summer  ample  moisture, 
and  in  winter  only  sufficient  to  prevent  shrivelling,  is  necessary, 
with  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  always.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
is  a  bigeneric  hybrid,  Lselio-Cattleya,  but-  the  name  we  use  is 
more  familiar. 

Dendrobium  blgibbum. 

Bright  and  telling  in  all  its  forms,  this  pretty  Dendrobe  has 
always  been  popular.  The  flowers  occur  at  a  dull  time,  and  are 
plentifully  produced.  It  likes  a  high  and  very  moist  temperature, 
with  ample  light  reaching  it  from  all  sides,  and  as  the  roots  are  i 


not  ambitious  in  pushing  a  long  way  from  the  growth,  small 
pans  suspended  near  the  roof  glass,  form  a.  convenient  mode  of 
culture.  Severe,  drying,  and  a  low  winter  temperature  is  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  this  as  to  all  Australian  species. — H.  R.  R. 

- «♦#.* - 

More  About  Apples. 


Mr.  Brotherston  is  probably  correct  in  saying  that  horticul¬ 
tural  literature  is  largely  composed  of  reiteration,  “  repeating 
ourselves,  more  frequently  repeated  by  others,  or  repeat  them.” 
There  is  some  consolation,  however,  that  the  same  reiteration 
occurs  with  others  as  with  gardening  literature.  I  do  not  see 
how  it  is  possib'e  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  for  in  the  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  by  so  many  writers,  how  can  extreme 

originality  obtain?  Mr.  Brotherston, 
however,  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
handled  his  subject  with  his  usual 
good  and  refreshing  style,  and  one 
■would  scarcely  tire  of  his  communica¬ 
tions,  where  they  are  evolved  out  of 
Apple  cultivation,  their  gathering, 
and  storage. 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  a  great 
loss  of  fruit  from  careless  gathering, 
there  is  an  appreciable  loss  from 
other  causes.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
has  a  deal  of  influence  on  the  good  or 
indifferent  keeping  of  the  fruit,  so 
has  district,  and  the  store  in  which 
it  is  kept  after  being  gathered. 
Then,  too,  the  season  has  a  control 
over  the  destinies  of  the  winter  fruit 
store.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are  located 
becomes  as  dry  as  a  billiard-table, 
and  almost  as  hard,  and  there  is 
neither  rain  nor  water  wherewith  to 
moisten  it,  while  the  fruit  still  hangs 
on  the  trees  ?  If  this  was  the  case  in 
occasional  years,  so  much  might  not 
be  said  or  felt,  but  when  these  dry 
seasons  become  so  oft-repeated  then 
the  influence  of  them  must  be  felt  in 
some  way,  or  at  some  time. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  trees 
endure  this  dry  environment  without 
showing  distress  in  the  leaves  and 
crops ;  but  here — though  there  is 
such  an  absence  of  land-moisture — 
the  trees  appear  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  they  fruit,  freely  and  regularly 
too.  Our  fruit  room  occupies  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  cool  aspect,  and  the  internal 
temperature  is  uniform  ;  but,  despite 
this  there  is  a  great  loss  of  fruit  from 
causes  that  can  only  be  attributable 
to  climatic  conditions. 

Nothing  less  could  be  expected  if 
the  means  of  gathering  such  as  that 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Brotherston 
were  practised — namely,  shaking  or 
knocking  off  the  fruits,  and  then 
gathering  it  from  the  ground. 
Viciousness  is  not  generally  an  apt 
illustration  of  a  practice  in  garden  work  ;  but  there  seems  a 
justification  for  it  when  (as  Mr.  Brotherston  says)  it  comes  under 
his  own  observation.  There  are  some  kinds  even  with  us  that 
will  keep  well,  the  latest  sorts  in  particular,  but  many  good 
early  and  maincrop  varieties  do  not  live  out  half  the  time  they 
do  elsewhere.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  pull  fruits  forcibly  from 
the  trees ;  it  is  better  to  lose  a  portion  of  the  crop  by  falling, 
than  to  spoil  the  whole  by  too  early  gathering.  It  is  surprising 
sometimes  to  find  how  long  Apples  will  keep  after  they  have 
fallen  on  the  soil,  even  when  the  skin  is  somewhat  bruised — there 
cannot  be  any  dependance  placed  on  their  keeping  when  the  skin 
is  bruised,  but  so  it  happens  sometimes,  and  especially  with  the 
hard-skinned  late-keeping  varieties. 

The  climate  of  Scotland  is  very  different  from  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  in  the  western  counties  of  England.  In  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Scotland,  at  least,  the  season  is  a  full  month  later  than 
here,  which  would  materially  favour  later  gathering  and  longer 
keeping  of  the  fruit.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  keep 
Bramleys  or  Alfriston  into  the  month  of  May,  whether  carefully 
hand-picked  or  gathered  up  in  a  fallen  state.  Birds  are  a  terror 
to  the  fallen  Apple.  Unless  they  are  gathered  up  often,  they 
are  quickly  sampled  by  blackbirds  and  thrushes. 
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Mr.  Brotherston  has  discovered  another  reason  for  the 
shortage  in  the  iate  winter  Apple  stocks  in  the  fact  that  the 
planting  of  popular  free-fruiting  and  mid-season  sorts  has  over¬ 
ridden  the  more  desirable  late  keepers.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  no  doubt,  in  this  opinion,  and  is  a  teaching  that  deserves 
reiteration.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  mid-season  sorts  are 
likely  to  furnish  the  table  far  beyond  their  own  natural  time, 
except  in  extreme  instances.  Those  circumstanced  in  having 
only  maincrop  and  earfy  kinds  ought  to  remedy  this  forthwith — 
that  is,  if  late  fruit  is  wanted — and  there  are  not  many  mansions 
that  can  afford  to  be  without  a  supply  extended  as  late  in  the 
spring  as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  If  rooting  up  of  worthless 
or  aged  trees  does  not  come  convenient,  change  them  by  grafting. 
This  can  be  so  easily  done. 

For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  not  missed  a  season  without 
grafting  some  trees  and  planting  young  ones — not  a  quantity,  of 
course — but  even  when  there  is  an  extensive  list  of  varieties,  and 
all  of  them  more  or  less  good,  I  find  abundant  means  and  neces¬ 
sity  for  yet  continuing  it.  There  are  sorts  which,  under  trial 
and  acquaintance,  prove  in  some  degree  of  lesser  value  than 
another.  It  may  be  there  are  too  many  ripen  at  one  time,  fewer 
at  another,  some  are  bad  keepers,  while  the  quality'  of  others 
do  not  come  up  to  one’s  standard.  Then,  again,  some  are  ex¬ 
tremely  shy  of  bearing.  All  these  are  faults  that  can  be  remedied 
often  by  re-grafting.  This  affords,  too.  the  means  of  catering  for 
certain  peculiarities  of  taste,  as  Mr.  Brotherston  puts  it,  for  in 
the  dessert  and  kitchen  Apples  there  is  sure  to  be  good  and 
indifferent  reports  of  varieties  as  they  pass  the  censorship  of 
employer  or  cook. 

Alfriston,  Northern  Greening,  and  Bramley’s  are  thoroughly 
good  and  reliable  sorts  for  late  use.  The  latter  is  a  good  and 
regular  bearer,  and  a  distinctly  heavy  fruit.  Norfolk  Stone 
Pippin  is  not  a  fruit  of  large  size  or  high  quality,  but  it  is  one 
.•hat  with  us  keeps  later  than  any,  and  never  fails  to  bear  a 
crop,  more  often  a  heavy  than  a  light  one.  This  year,  famous 
as  it  is  for  its  light  crops,  this  variety  needed  supports  under 
the  lower  branches.  Cockle’s  Pippin  is  another  that  is  highly 
appreciated,  as  is  also  Claygate  Pearmain.  These  are  good  in 
March.  The  first-named  bears  heavily  every  alternate  year,  the 
other  gives  regular  and  less  heavy  crops.  Both  are  deserving  of 
a  place  in  even  small  collections. 

One  of  the  least  profitable  varieties  to  us  is  Emperor 
Alexander.  There  are  two  or  three  trees  of  this  that,  though 
capable  in  the  matter  of  size  of  carrying  at  best  three  pecks  each 
of  fruit,  has  not  borne  one  peck  during  my  acquaintance  of  them. 
A  resolution  is  now  laid  down  that  their  heads  will  be  removed, 
and  others  put  on,  during  the  coming  spring.  This  is  an  Apple 
that  has  had  its  praises  loudly  sang  in  times  past,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  it  does  not  deserve  it,  for  the  fruit  is  hand¬ 
some,  good  to  eat  and  to  cook,  and  the  tree  a  healthy  grower. 

Old  trees  may  be  fertile  enough,  but  while  one  is  waiting  for 
age  qualifications,  material  is  being  lost,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  so. superior  that  it  is  worth  waiting  a  decade — or,  it  may 
be,  two — without  any  or  but  a  meagre  return.  Blenheims  are 
similarly  shy  in  a  young  state,  and  instead  of  planting  young  trees 
of  this  estimable  Apple,  older  ones  are  headed  down  and  re- 
grafted.  By  these  means  an  advance  is  gained  in  time  and 
fertility.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  inadvisable  to  allow  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  orchard  trees  to  lapse  because  of  this  failing,  for  there 
is  no  Apple  at  present  to  supplant  the  Blenheim  when  trees  have 
become  matured. — W.  Strtjgnell. 

- - 

Fruit  Bottling. 


Last  Tuesday,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West¬ 
minster,  before  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Austin,  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
on  the  important  subject  of  preserving  fruit  and  vegetables  by 
the  bottling  process.  We  can  only  afford  space  for  a  summary  of 
the  lecture.  Mr.  Austin  opened  by  saying  that  fruit  preserving 
and  fruit  production  were  very  closely  allied ;  the  success  of  the 
one  vastly  affects  the  other.  The  fruit  preserver  is  the  link  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit  grower  and  the  public.  The  vast  quantities  con¬ 
sumed  make  the  subject  of  fruit  preservation  one  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Fruit  is  a  national  necessity  in  our  food  supply, 
and  this  fact  has  been  recognised  by  Continental  growers,  if  not 
by  our  own  countrymen.  Growers  in  these  islands  labour,  of 
course,  under  climatic  difficulties.  Foreigners  have  their  fruit 
crops  ripe  from  three  to  five  weeks  in  advance  of  ours  here,  and 
obtain  the  advantages  and  high  prices  of  the  early  markets,  and 
the  sharp  appetite  for  the  luxury  of  fresh  fruit  is  reduced  before 
our  own  fruits  are  on  the  markets.  So  much  as  7s.  to  10s.  per 
half  sieve  is  obtained  by  foreigners  for  earlv  Gages,  whereas 
British  growers,  coming  later,  do  not  realise  half  these  amounts. 
It  is  the  same  with  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black  Currants, 
which  sometimes  fetch  fabulous  prices.  Home  growers  are  ham¬ 
pered  by  exorbitant  railway  rates  and  by  the  commission  agents’ 


fee.£ ;  so  that,  after  paying  for  labour,  railway  rates,  and  commis¬ 
sions,  the  grower  frequently  has  nothing  left  for  himself.  How, 
then,  can  we  wonder  if  at  times  he  becomes  disconsolate,  and  wlij^ 
need  we  wonder  at  .  young  men  and  women  leaving  their  native - 
villages  for  town  employment? 

The  remedies  proposed  have  been  that  the  wasteland  should  be 
cultivated  and  put  under  fruit,  but  this  will  never  occur  so  long  as 
fruit  growing  is  unprofitable.  We  require  new  outlets  for  our 
fruit.  “  Does  it  not  seem  remarkable,”  asked  Mr.  Austin,  “  that 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  fruits?”  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  so  far  they  hold  a. 
monopoly.  All  that  might  be  done  at  home  here  has  not  had 
attention.  British  fruit  has  been  bottled  for  years,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  the  samples  are  neither  so  good  nor  so  cheap  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  new  “Vacuum”  whole  fruit  preserving  pro¬ 
cess,  however,  holds  forth  hopes  for  much  greater  success  in 
future.  First  results  under  this  system  were  not  satisfactory,, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  were  consumed  before  correct 
results  were  obtained.  Each  kind  of  fruit  is  found  to  have  its 
special  characteristics,,  and  to  discover  these  and  treat  accord¬ 
ingly  has  been  the  aim  of  the  patentees  of  the  preserving  method 
just  referred  to.  The  advantages  claimed  are  (1)  economy  in 
time  in  the  preserving  of  the  fruits;  (2),  the  essence  of  the  fruit 
is  fully  maintained,  And  absolutely  nothing  is  added  to  give 
flavour,  while  the  kernel  is  wholly  extracted  from  stone  fruits ; 
(3),  the  fruits  are  completely  sterilised,  and  will  remain  good  for 
several  years,  and  for  three  or  four  days  when  opened  out  and 
exposed  in  warm  weather,  or  for  three  weeks  even  in  cold  winter 
weather;  (4),  fruit  bottled  by  the  vacuum  system  remains  un¬ 
altered  during  all  extremes  of  temperature.  “  It  is  the  best- 
method  of  fruit  preserving  yet  known.”  From  October  to  June 
we  have  hitherto  depended  almost  solely  on  foreign  imports  (which 
amount  to  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  year),  but  soon  we  may 
expect  freshly  preserved  British  fruit  all  the  year  round.  It  has 
been  the  preserving  methods,  not  the  lack  of  quality  in  the  fruit 
grown  in  this  country,  that  has  been  at  fault  in  the  past. 
British  grown  fruit  is  distinctly  superior,  according  to  Mr. 
Austin.  The  lecturer  in  time  to  come  hopes  to  see  an  export, 
trade  in  “  British  fruits,”  for  there  is  that  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas,  where  millions  of  our  own  countrymen  are  now  settled,, 
and  who  would  gladly  pay  for  the  fruits  from  British  orchards. 
Referring  to  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  friend  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  lecturer  said  that  25,000  British  people  were  there 
settled,  and  yet  they  could  not  get  British  fruits  by  any  means ; 
nothing  but  Bananas,  Pine-apples,  &c.  They  would  rejoice  to 
have  home-grown  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Green¬ 
gages,  and  the  like.  Here,  then,  is  the  demand,  and  the  case 
so  far  stands  thus  :  (1),  Good  fruit  is  wanted ;  also  (2),  skilful 
bottlers  ;  and  (3),  the  public  must  be  told  of  the  facts.  The  first 
two  are  in  a  measure  secured,  and  require  expansion ;  and 
shortly,  we  will  hope,  the  public  interest  may  be  aroused. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  exposition,  Mr.  Lewis  Castle, 
superintendent  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Experimental  Fruit 
Farm  at  Woburn,  rose  and  asked  Mr.  Austin  to  explain  his  (Mr, 
Austin’s)  bottling  process,  for  which  he  had  been  listening,  yet 
had  not  been  enlightened  on.  The  lecturer  candidly  replied  that 
he  must  be  excused  from  divulging  what  was  as  yet  a  trade 
secret,  and  known  only  to  three  or  four  persons.  In  a  very  short- 
time  the  method  would  be  public,  but  his  chief  purpose  in 
lecturing  had  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  opening  that  a  sound 
fruit  bottling  industry  would  give  to  rural  labour  in  this  country. 
Later  on  he  hinted  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  should  take  this  matter  into  earnest  considei’ation,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  advanced.  Mr.  Joseph  Cheal,  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  chair,  satisfied  some  inquiries  as  to  how  the  surplus  fruit 
of  small  growers  could  be  preserved  by  describing  a  plan  adopted 
by  his  own  household,  who,  he  stated,  were  never  without  fresh 
fruit  all  the  year  round.  The  process  is  simply  to  place  perfectly 
sound  fruit  into  glass  jars  or  bottles,  then  place  these  in  an  oven 
for  a  few  minutes  till  they  begin  to  crack,  whence  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  taken  out,  and  boiling  water  is  poured  in  until,  when  the 
rubber  stopper  or  lid  is  tightly  screwed  on,  there  is  not  the  least 
space  for  any  air.  The  whole  secret  is  in  having  the  bottles  en¬ 
tirely  freed  from  air,  and  afterwards  hermetically  sealed.  No 
scarred  or  ruptured  fruits  should  ever  be  employed ;  nor  should 
sugar,  which  causes  fermentation.  Simply  water  and  tight  seal¬ 
ing  up. 


Death  of  a  Sylvan  Monarch. 

“  Thwaite’s  Oak,”  long  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  Oaks 
in  Norfolk,  was  recently  sold  by  auction  on  Mr.  Jonathan  Boyce’s 
estate  as  Tiveshall,  where  it  grew.  The  fine  old  Oak  realised 
more  than  £90,  the  main  trunk,  19ft.  long  and  with  an  average 
girth  of  21ft.,  being  purchased  by  a  Cambridge  firm  of  church 
furnishers.  The  trunk  weighed  twenty  tons,  and  as  it  stood 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  high  road,  great  difficulty  was  naturally 
experienced  in  removing  it.  The  fallen  giant,  amid  much 
snapping  of  wire  ropes  and  chains,  was  rolled  down  a  slope,  and 
a  fourteen-horse  power  engine  took  a  day  and  a  half  to  drag  it 
over  fifty  yards  to  the  roadway.  The  laborious  journey  of  sixty 
miles  to  Cambridge  was  then  commenced. 
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A  New  Carnation. 

Though  strictly  speaking  not  a  new  Carnation,  yet  the  advent 
■  of  Tree  Carnations  for  winter  flowering  has  taken  on  apace.  The 
dearth  of  varieties  on'  this  side  in  this  class  is  a  common  feature, 
The  one  referred  to  is  Belle  Silliman,  an  American  Carnation,  a 
fine  flower,  expanding  well,  and  the  calyx  tube  does  not  burst, 
although  this  may  he  questioned ;  yet  the  percentage  of  non- 
bursting  blooms  is  about  two  per  cent,  without  tube  supports,  be 
they  ring  of  rubber,  or  wire,  in  colour  a  white  ground,  edged  a 
faint  carmine. — O’N. 

Fibre-yielding  Plants. 

Experiments  are  being  carried  out  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Trinidad  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  economic 
value  of  certain  fibre-yielding  plants.  Fibres  prepared  from  one 
of  these  plants  (Wissadula  nostrata)  have  been  sent  to  Kew  for 
valuation,  and  experts  report  that  the  material  closely  resembles 
China  jute,  and  is  worth  between  £15  and  £16  per  ton.  An 
•experimental  shipment  of  fifty  tons  has  been  recommended. 


Plants  for  Moist  Ground. 

The  following  list  of  plants  are  suitable  for  deep,  moist  soils 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  B.  v.  variegata,  Juncus  maritimus,  Plantago 
maritima,  Lathyrus  maritimus,  Glaux  maritima,  Critlimum 
minimum,  Arenaria  peplioides,  Triglochin  maritimus,  Cochlearia 
danica,  Diotis  candidissima,  Calystegia  soldanella,  Equisetum 
hymenale,  E.  arvense,  E.  maximum,  Orchis  latifolia,  0.  maculata, 
Listera  ovata,  Lobelia  tufa,  Callas,  Cordyalis  capensis,  Nepetas, 
Morsea  proscideum,  Polygonum  roseum,  Zygadenus  elegans, 
Cardamine  bulbifera,  Diosporum  sessile,  Epipactus  palustris, 
Lilium  camiolicum,  Vaccinium  Vitis-Idsea  (shrub) ;  Lilium 
pardalinum  californicum,  Simethis  bicolor,  Cornus  canadensis, 
Selaginella  Douglasi,  Arisarum  proscideum,  Zephyranthes 
Candida,  Lycopodium  obscurum,  Erytlironiums,  Lysimachias, 
Diosporum  lanuginosum,  Sibthorpia  europaea,  Ti'illium  recurvum, 
T.  pendula,  T.  stylosum,  Selaginella  helvetica,  S.  ovatum,  Pratia 
angulata,  Allium  narcissiflorum,  Cardamine  pinnata,  Streptopus 
roseus,  Osmunda  regalis,  Gaulophyilum  thalictroides,  Hydro- 
cotylis  vulgare,  Eriphorum  vaginatum,  Hottonia  palustris. 

Fig  Growing  in  Smyrna. 

In  his  report  on  the  trade  of  Smyrna,  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Hampson  gives  some  information  as  to  the  cultivation  of  Figs 
in  Smyrna.  He  says  that  the  Fig  district  lies  almost  entirely 
along  the  Smyrna-Ardin  Railway,  the  best  quality  of  fruit  called 
“  erbeilli  ”  coming  from  Inovasi,  while  those  from  Nasli  and 
Sultan  Hissar  are  also  much  valued,  though  their  skins  are  thicker 
and  lighter.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Figs,  both  from  the  same 
tree:  those  for  eating  and  those  for  distilling  purposes  (hurdas). 
The  fruit  of  trees  growing  on  the  plains  is  larger  and  richer  in 
saccharine  matter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trees  in  the  plains 
-often  suffer  from  excess  of  moisture  in  a  wet  season,  which  those 
on  higher  ground  escape  owing  to  facilities  for  draining.  The 
trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year,  and  are  in  full  vigour  in 
their  fifteenth  year.  The  fruit  ripens  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  it  is  picked  and  dried  in  the  open  air  from  three  to  six  days. 
It  is  then  packed  in  sacks  of  about  2501b  each,  two  of  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  load  for  each  camel,  by  which  means  Figs  are  carried  to 
the  nearest  station  to  be  conveyed  by  train  to  Caravan  Bridge, 
Smyrna.  Thence  the  sacks  are  again  conveyed  by  camels  to  the 
depots  of  the  purchasers.  An  attempt  was  made  to  employ  carts 
(arabias)  in  the  place  of  camels,  but  it  was  found  that  the  fruit 
was  damaged  if  the  sacks  were  piled  one  on  the  other.  The  arrival 
of  the  camel  load  of  Figs  in  Smyrna  each  season  is  celebrated  as  a 
popular  festival,  as  the  washing,  drying,  and  packing  of  the  fruit 
gives  employment  to  thousands  of  families.  The  sale  of  dried 
Figs  for  food  takes  place  from  the  end  of  August  till  the  beginning 
of  November,  after  which  the  Sales  are  almost  entirely  of 
“  hurdas  ”  (Figs  for  distilling).  A  certain  qantity  of  these  latter 
.are  also  sent  to  Austria-Hungary,  where  they  are  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  chicory. 


Fertilising  Top-dress  for  Lawns. 

Some  of  the  more  soluble  commercial  fertilisers,  like  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  muriate  or  the  sulphate  of 
potash,  say  lib  of  the  former  to  31b  of  the  latter  applied  at  the 
rate  of  3501b  to  4501b  per  acre,  or  501b  to  601b  for  the  ordinary 
city  or  town  lot,  make  a  very  good  dressing  for  a  lawn. 

A  Yellow  Chinese  Primrose. 

The  latest  novelty  in  flowers  which  are  generally  grown  for 
greenhouse  work  (reports  “  American  Gardening  ”)  is  a  yellow 
form  of  the  double  Chinese  Primrose,  and  should  prove  to  be  a 
decided  acquisition.  It  first  appeared  in  France,  and  is  figured 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  “  Revue  Horticole  ”  under  the  name 
of  “  Reve  d’Or.”  The  first  break  appeared  in  1899,  the  flowers 
being  of  moderate  size,  but  by  careful  selection  they  have  been 
much  developed.  The  flower  is  really  semi-double  of  rich  golden 
yellow  colour,  each  petal  being  bordered  by  white. 

Polygonum  orientate. 

This  species  flowers  with  great  persistence  and  freedom,  the 
character  of  the  plant  being  such  as  commands  attention  in  even 
the  best  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  or  annuals. 
With  an  abundance  of  broad  and  smoothly  polished  lively-green 
coloured  foliage  and  graceful  shoots,  that  usually  rise  4ft  to  5$ft 
high,  terminating  in  rosy  mauve  or  purple  spikes  of  flowers,  which 
open  in  August,  the  plant  is  very  decorative.  We  may  say 
that  as  a  rule  the  flowers  arch  most  beautifully,  and  it  is  this 
character  that  adds  so  much  to  the  gracefulness  and  value  of  the 
plant  for  decorative  uses.  St.  John’s  Staff  is  a  name  commonly 
applied  when  referring  to  this  subject.  It  is  an  East  Indian 
annual,  and  must  be  raised  from  seeds  each  year.  Sow  these  in 
March  or  April,  according  to  the  weather,  or  earlier  under  glass. 
Thin  out  the  seedlings  and  transplant  in  the  open  border  when 
the  plants  are  fit  and  strong. 

Blackberries  and  Wlnebarrles. 

The  cultivation  of  Blackberries  and  Wineberries  is  not  so 
general  as  might  be,  seeing  that  they  are  usually  certain  of  bear¬ 
ing.  If  the  former  are  given  good  soil  to  grow  in,  and  plenty  of 
room  for  training  in  the  long  growths,  they  usually  produce  in  a 
similar  way  to  Raspberries.  The  cut-leaved  or  Parsley-leaved 
and  Wilson,  Junr.,  are  the  best  varieties  of  Blackberries.  Plant 
2ft  apart  in  rows  6ft  asunder.  Sucker  growths  having  plenty 
of  fibrous  roots  are  the  best  to  plant.  Cut  down  closely  to  the 
ground  the  following  spring  after  planting  in  autumn.  The 
production  of  strong  growths  is  essential  to  free  fruiting.  The 
Japanese  Wineberry  is  a  hardy  fruit-bearing  shrub,  about  4ft  or 
5ft  high.  Plant  small  specimens  now  in  good,  rich  soil,  giving  a 
space  of  3ft  to  each.  The  fruit  is  borne  on  the  previous  year’s 
growth.  After  fruiting,  these  shoots  may  be  cut  away,  which 
will  leave  room  for  the  new  to  develop.  To  form  fresh  planta¬ 
tions,  divide  the  roots  in  autumn.— E.  S. 

Jottings  on  Pines. 

Successional  plants  and  other  small  stock  are  best  grown 
in  span  or  three-quarter  span-roofed  pits  or  small  houses,  for  at 
this  season  the  plants  often  suffer  irreparable  injury  from  being 
kept  too  close  and  warm,  they  being  drawn  and  weakly.  A 
temperature  of  60  deg  at  night  and  65deg  in  the  daytime  will 
keep  all  young  stock  gently  progressing,  admitting  a  little  air  at 
65deg  at  the  top  of  the  house,  leaving  it  on  all  day,  but  not  to 
lower  the  temperature  below  that  point ;  and  when  the  sun 
raises  the  temperature  to  75  deg  a  free  circulation  of  air  should 
be  allowed.  The  bottom  heat  must  be  kept  steady  at  80deg. 
Avoid  anything  approaching  a  damp  atmosphere,  moderate 
humidity  only  is  needed  at  this  time  of  year.  Apply  water  when 
the  plants  become  dry,  and  then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  It  is  essential  that  the  plants  be  kept  well  up  to 
the  glass,  and  be  given  plenty  of  room.  Suckers  now  ready  for 
starting  should  be  kept  until  March,  and  if  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  suckers  at  that  time  any  recently  potted  may 
be  retained  in  5in  pots,  affording  them  a  light  position  in  a  rather 
moist  pit  with  a  temperature  of  55deg  at  night,  and  a  slight 
bottom  heat,  keeping  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  Take  every 
opportunity  of  collecting  leaves  whilst  dry,  Oak  and  Beech 
being  the  best,  and  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offers 
push  forward  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  renewing  or 
augmenting  the  beds,  striving  to  render  them  permanent,  and 
effecting  this  without  giving  a  check  to  the  plants. — Pkactice. 
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Nepenthes  ventricosa. 


Though  this  Philippine  species  has  been  grown  in  the 
Nepenthes  house  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for  a  year 
or  two,  it  was  only  on  October  15,  this  year,  that  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  it  placed  before 
them.  On  that  occasion  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  obtained 
a  First-class  Certificate.  The  pitcher  is  smooth,  cream-coloured 
when  in  good  condition,  or  dull  buff  in  some  instances,  with  a 
distinctive,  open  “mouth,”  edged  with  a  purplish  rim.  Our 
figure  shows  a  pitcher  about  half  the  natural  size. 


Puck’s  Posy. 


Some  time  ago  I  discoursed  in  these  columns  upon  various 
plants  or  flowers  which  had  been  associated  with  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  under  the  title  of  “  Satan’s  Garland.’’  It  has 
occurred  to  me  to  draw  together  now  other  flowers  which  are 
linked  to  another  mystical  or  supernatural  being,  one  of 
whose  popular  names  is  Puck.  On  the  whole,  our  literature 
about  him  is  in  his  favour — “  the  merry  sprite  of  the  night  ” 
one  calls  him,  a  creature  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  of 
the  fairies.  Spiteful  things  have  been  said  about  Puck,  it  is 
true,  and  he  has  been  regarded  as  an  evil  spirit ;  possibly 
there  was  a  bit  of  mischief  in  his  character  which  might  be 
excused.  Tradition  gives  him  marvellous  powers.  He 
coidd  be  visible  or  invisible  as  he  chose,  and  diminish  his 
size  as  he  thought  fit,  so  that  the  bell  of  a  flower  would  quite 
conceal  him.  Indeed,  the  partiality  for  flowers  shown  by 
the  fairies  generally  is  famous,  and  another  thing  remark¬ 
able  is  they  were  supposed  to  make  vegetable  objects  a 
ready  mode  of  conveyance,  being  borne  through  the  air  on  a 
nut  or  a  Cabbage  stump !  People  used  to  speak  of  “  elfin- 
grey,”  alluding  to  the  notion  that,  though  the  fairies  who 
were  abroad  by  daylight  had  a  green  garb,  those  of  the 
evening  or  moonlight  were  attired  in  greyish  brown.  They 
were  said  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  Heather  or  Lichens 
of  the  woodland.  Other  fairies  were  supposed  to  lay  the 
wild  species  of  Flax  under  contribution  ;  some  said,  that 
called  oddly  the  “  mill-mountain,”  Linurn  catharticum,  had 
special  attractions,  and  was  known  as  the  Fairy  Flax.  The 
Foxglove,  according  to  some,  supplied  gloves,  caps,  and 
petticoats.  Several  of  the  Bell-flowers  served  as  cradles  for 
the  juvenile  folk.  The  Cowslip  was  particularly  favoured, 
and  by  putting  the  ear  close  to  a  bank  of  them  people  fancied 
they  could  hear  the  low  music  of  the  parent  fairies  lulling 
their  children  to  sleep.  Toadstools  also  possessed  the  name 
of  pixy-stools,  in  some  parts  of  England  they  were  “  fairy 
tables  ;  ”  these  fungi  answered  both  for  seats  and  tables. 
Pixy  was,  in  fact,  but  another  name  for  Puck.  One  soft 
kind  of  fungus  found  about  moist  woods  got  the  name  of 
“  fairy -butter,”  the  fruits  of  the  Mallow  became  “  fairy- 
cheeses,”  and  in  some  parts  of  England  farmers  left  un¬ 
cleared  a  few  fruit  trees  for  the  benefit  of  Puck  and  his 
companions. 

Besides  plants  and  shrubs  of  humbler  growth,  sundry 
trees  are  associated  with  fairies.  The  familiar  Elm  appears 
to  have  been  one,  yet  it  was  often  planted  near  churches. 
’Tis  true  that  Witch  Elm,  or  Wych  Elm,  might  seem  to  imply 
there  was  something  mystical  about  one  species  at  least ; 
but  there  is  good  proof  this  name  is  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
word  referring  to  the  flexible  nature  of  the  twigs,  yet  there 
are  districts  where  this  tree  had  the  name  of  elven,  and 
several  authors  mention  the  belief  that  the  Elm  was  exempt 
from  the  peril  of  being  struck  by  lightning.  Another  tree 
of  fitiiry  fame  was  the  Alder,  also  the  Oak.  Those  holes 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  old  boles  and  cracks  along  the  bark 
were  said  to  afford  amusement  to  the  fairies,  who  ran 
amongst  them.  Old  and  twisted  Hawthorns  had  their 
attractions  ;  a»d,  quitting  fairy  rings  for  a  time,  the  elves 
danced  remind  these,  resenting  any  damage  done  to  the  trees 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Though  good  luck  wras  supposed  to 
attend  those  who,  on  a  May  morning,  moistened  the  skin 
with  dew  off  the  Hawthorn,  yet  this  species  had  a  somewhat 
doubtful  repute,  and  some  people  excluded  its  flowers  from 
their  houses. 

We  have  noticed  the  connection  between  bell-like  flowers 
and  fairies  in  the  Cowslip  and  Foxglove  ;  others  are  men¬ 


tioned  of  similar  form  as  being  haunted  by  them.  Puck  and 
his  comrades  had  the  repute  of  managing  to  diminish  their 
size  till  some  such  flower  could  hide  them  ;  more  than  that,, 
these  bells  of  Nature  were  thought  to  be  melodious  under 
fairy  influence.  Thus,  in  Wales,  the  delicate  blossoms  of 
the  Wood  Sorrel  were  known  as  “fairy  bells,”  because  the 
little  folk  rang  out  sweet  music  upon  them,  which  imagina- 
t  on  enabled  you  to  hear.  Harebells  or  Campanulas  were 
iavoured  by  Puck,  and  in  Scotland  the  round-leaved  Cam- 
panule  has  borne  the  name  of  Witch-bell ;  yet  there  are 
places  where  one  or  other  of  these  species  is  called  Lady’s 
Thimble,  which  may  connect  it  with  the  Virgin  Mary.  Any¬ 
how,  one  odd  belief  in  Scandinavia  was  that  by  means  of  the 
Campanula  the  fairies  gave  people  unpleasant  dreams  ;  it 


Nepenthes  ventricosa  ( considerably  reduced ). 

was  the  “bell  of  the  mare”;  i.e.,  nightmare.  Then  the 
Bluebell  or  Vernal  Squill  had  its  fairy  visitors,  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated,  not  only  to  Puck,  but  St.  George.  The  Henbane, 
anciently  called  Henbell,  was  a  flower  belonging  rather  to 
witches,  as  an  evil  plant,  than  to  the  fairies.  Though  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  a  plant  dedicated  to  the  May  Queen,  the 
common  Stitchwort,  about  the  West  of  England,  received 
the  name  of  Pixy.  Children  were  cautioned  not  to  pluck 
it,  lest  if  they  did  the  pixies  led  them  away. 

During  early  summer  we  see  upon  the  com  lands  a  plant 
that  has  long  pointed  pods,  growing  in  a  cluster,  the  flowers 
tiny  and  white,  the  leaves  finely  cut,  this  is  Scandex  pecten 
Veneris,  popularly  Venus’  Comb  and  Shepherd’s  Needle  ; 
but  as  it  is  also  Fairy  Needle  it  belongs  to  Puck’s  posy,  and 
evidently  he  had  a  fancy  for  plants  having  beaks  or  snarp- 
pointed  tops,  the  Geranium  tribe  being  another  instance. 
The  Herb  Robert  of  waysides  and  woods  (G.  Robertianum), 
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possesses  also  the  name  of  Puck’s  Needle.  In  the  olden 
time  this  species  was  gathered  when  fully  out  and  carefully 
dried  to  make  herb  tea,  made  into  a  winter  cordial  drink. 
Nor  do  we  wonder  that  Puck  took  a  fancy  to  the  pretty 
Wood’s  Cranesbill  of  crimson  hue,  and  the  meadow  species 
with  blue  or  variegated  flowers.  In  a  different  tribe  of 
plants,  the  Horned  Poppy  of  our  coats  is  said  to  have  been 
the  resort  of  fairies,  its  long  curved  pod  might  furnish  Puck 
with  a  helmet.  It  is  observable  that  both  fairies  and  witches 
were  believed  to  dislike  yellow  flowers,  and  to  shun  places 
about  which  they  grew  plentifully. 

Fairies  were  supposed  to  visit  gardens  occasionally,  being 
sensible  to  the  charms  of  Tulips  for  one  thing.  Within  these 
flowers  both  young  and  old  could  hide  themselves  and  sleep, 
possibly  they  bedecked  themselves  with  the  showy  petals. 
The  presence  of  fairies  amongst  the  Tulip  beds  tended,  so 
they  said,  to  make  the  plants  thrive,  and  they  sometimes 
imparted  a  fragrance  to  the  flowers  which  was  not  natural 
to  them.  But  if  a  patch  of  Tulips  was  removed  that  the 
pixies  had  resorted  to,  this  gave  great  offence  to  the  fairy 
folk,  who  might  be  expected  to  destroy  any  other  crop  on 
their  ground.  Rosemary,  a  favourite  herb  with  our  an¬ 
cestors,  was,  it  seems,  an  attraction  to  Puck  and  his  com¬ 
rades.  People  going  to  cut  or  pick  it  were  cautioned  lest 
they  should  unawares  injure  some  fairy  lurking  amongst  the 
twigs.  Elves  were  supposed  to  like  Strawberries,  and  feast 
on  them  at  night ;  but  in  our  age  we  should  attribute  any 
damage  done  them  to  beetles  or  slugs.  The  Rev.  H.  Friend 
tells  us  that  in  North  Hants  he  heard  a  particular  variety 
of  Polyanthus  called  “  Pug-in-a-primmel.”  Evidently,  he 
adds,  “  pug  ”  stands  for  Puck,  and  “  primmel  ”  is  just  Prim¬ 
rose.  Whether  Puck  has  any  admiration  for  the  red-topped 
Tritoma  I  cannot  say,  it  has  been  called  the  Devil’s  Poker. 

Fairies,  it  h4s  been  remarked,  disliked  yellow  flowers 
generally,  but  they  made  some  exceptions.  We  may  put 
into  Puck’s  posy  the  Elecampane  (Inula  helenium),  with 
large  golden  flowers,  for  it  was  also  the  Elfwort,  and 
esteemed  for  its  medical  nature.  Some  of  the  St.  John’s 
Worts,  especially  those  occurring  in  or  near  woods,  I  pre¬ 
sume  were  fairy  flowers,  and  reputed  to  have  the  power  of 
driving  away  demons.  Then  the  Globe  Flower  (Trollius 
europseus),  which  exhibits  its  conspicuous  blossoms  upon 
moist  spots  on  northern  hills,  was  sacred  to  the  elves,  being 
regarded  as  a  lucky  plant,  and  often  woven  into  wreaths  for 
house  adornment.  Then  the  Herb  Paris  was  called  by  the 
Swedes  Puck’s  Berry,  the  leaves,  from  their  figure,  typifying 
fidelity.  We  add  one  more  species,  the  familiar  Mallow  of 
the  hedgerows,  which  supplied  fairy  cheeses  to  Puck  and  his 
folk.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


The  Cherry  House. 


Where  a  structure  is  devoted  to  the  production  of 
Cherries,  and  the  trees  are  trained  to  a  trellis  about  a  foot 
from  the  glass,  they  must  now  be  pruned.  Full-grown  trees, 
properly  attended  to  in  stopping  during  growth,  will  require 
very  little  pruning  now.  Any  summer  shoots  that  have 
grown  considerably  should  be  cut  back  to  about  an  inch  from 
the  base,  and  the  worn-out  spurs  may  be  shortened  or 
removed,  as  required  ;  but  cut  dead  wood  and  spurs,  and 
thin  those  where  crowded,  always  reserving  sufficient  for 
forming  a  crop.  The  terminal  shoots  in  the  case  of  trees  ex¬ 
tending  must  not  be  shortened,  but  when  they  reach  the 
extremity  of  the  trellis  they  will  need  shortening,  always  to 
a  wood  bud.  Young  trees  will  require  shortening  or  cutting 
back,  as  necessary,  the  central  shoots  being  shortened  so  as 
to  originate  others,  for  filling  the  space  regularly ;  bub  it 
is  not  advisable  to  start  them  too  closely  together,  as  that 
may  cause  the  branches  to  press  against  each  other,  and  this 
is  a  common  cause  of  gumming.  Fan-training  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  for  Cherries,  as  it  admits  of  replacing  any 
branch  that  may  fall  a  prey  to  disease. 

After  pruning  thorougniy  cleanse  the  house — the  wood¬ 
work  with  soapy  water  and  a  brush,  limewash  the  walls, 
use  freshly  burned  lime  with  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  each  pailful  of  limewash,  for  acting  against  red  spider 
and  the  fungoid  organisms  that  produce  disease,  especially 
“  spot  ”  in  Cherries.  Wash  the  trees  with  soapy  water,  and 
afterwards  dress  them  with  an  insecticide,  being  careful  not 


to  injure  the  buds.  Remove  the  loose  surface  soil  from 
the  border  and  supply  fresh  loam.  The  roof-lights  being  off, 
they  need  not  be  replaced  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting 
the  trees,  which,  to  have  ripe  Cherries  in  May,  should  be 
at  the  middle  of  December.  The  very  early  varieties  will 
ripen  sooner,  such  as  Early  Rivers  and  Belle  d’Orleans, 
these  being  well  in  advance  of  Black  Tartarian  and  Goyernor 
Wood,  the  quartette  being,  perhaps,  the  best  of  Cherries  for 
forcing  on  the  planted-out  system.  These  divergences  in 
ripening  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  forcing  Cherries,  and  it 
is  not  advisable  to  bring  them  forward  too  rapidly, 
especially  when  forcing  them  for  the  first  time.  Trees  under 
fixed  roofs  should  be  well  supplied  with  water  if  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  moist.  Fixed  roofs,  however,  are  great  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  early  forcing  of  Cherries.— G.  A. 


Winter  Washing  of  Fruit  Trees. 


A  neglected  orchard  not  only  harbours  all  manner  of 
insect  enemies  during  the  winter,  which  come  out  in  the 
spring  and  commence  their  ravages  in  that  particular 
orchard,  but  it  forms  a  nursery  or  breeding  ground  from 
which  other  orchards  are  supplied  with  noxious  insects.  It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  that  all  such  orchards  should  be 
treated  in  some  way  to  stop  the  damage  that  is  caused  by 
the  various  insect  pests  they  encourage.  For  this  purpose 
a  caustic  or  burning  wash  known  as  caustic  alkali  wash 
is  most  successful.  This  mixture  serves  a  double  function. 
It  removes,  by  means  of  its  caustic  properties,  all  vegetal 
incumbrances,  moss,  and  lichens  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
causes  all  rough  and  decaying  bark  to  fall  off.  A  tree  so 
treated  soon  assumes  a  more  healthy  appearance.  By  the 
removal  of  the  moss  and  lichen  from  the  trees,  the  favourite 
quarters  of  many  hibernating  insects  are  destroyed.  The 
woolly  aphis,  the  Apple  blossom  weevil,  the  earwig,  the 
codlin  map-vot.  thrips,  and  numerous  other  small  insects  are 
found  during  the  winter  beneath  the  vegetal  growth  and 
rough  bark  on  fruit  trees.  The  destruction  of  their  winter 
quarters  places  these  often  serious  pests  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  they  cease  to  multiply  abnormally. 

Scale  insects,  of  which  two  at  least  are  more  or  less 
harmful  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Apple  bark  louse  or 
mussel  scale  and  the  brown  Currant  scale,  may  also  be 
destroyed  by  caustic  alkali  wash.  Not  only  are  moss  and 
lichens  and  the  insects  referred  to  above  destroyed  or 
stopped  from  excessive  increase  by  this  wash,  but  it  acts 
also  in  another  way  by  attacking  the  eggs  of  certain  species. 
The  extent  of  its  action  on  the  epvs  has  not,  however,  been 
fullv  determined.  Groups  of  the  eggs  of  the  Apple  sucker 
(Psylla  mali)  treated  with  it  were  all  killed,  as  also  were 
those  of  the  red  spider — a  species  of  Bryobia — on  fruit,  and 
those  of  certain  aphides.  Spraying  the  wash  over  eggs 
recently  laid  had  little  effect  on  them ;  but,  when  the 
embryos  were  nearly  matured,  the  majority  of  those  of  the 
insects  mentioned  above  were  destroyed.  At  present,  there¬ 
fore,  the  wash  is  mainly  recommended  for  cleaning  the 
trees  in  an  orchard  and  thus  destroying  the  shelter  of 
various  insects  during  the  winter,  and  for  killing  certain 
hibernating  pests  themselves,  as  the  codlin  maggot,  woolly 
aphis,  and  others.  It  certainly  has  no  effect  in  the  open 
on  the  ova  of  the  winter  moth,  lackey  moth,  and  those  of 
certain  plant  lice. 

Caustic  alkali  wash  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  both 
old  and  young  orchards  in  which  the  trees  are  infested  with 
moss  and  lichens  and  with  woolly  aphis.  The  best  time  to 
sprav  the  trees  is  about  the  middle  of  February,  as  the  eggs 
of  some  insects  and  mites  are  then  more  likely  to  be  affected 
than  earlier  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  so  late  in  the  season 
as  to  harm  any  developing  buds.  To  prepare  caustic  alkali 
wash,  first  dissolve  lib  of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  water, 
then  lib  of  crude  potash  in  water.  When  both  have  been 
dissolved  mix  the  two  well  together,  then  add  fib  of  agricul¬ 
tural  treacle,  stir  well,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  up 
to  10  gallons.  As  the  wash  has  a  burning  effect  on  the  hands, 
care  must  be  taken  in  employing  it.  Rubber  gloves  g,re 
sometimes  used  to  protect  the  hands,  but  these,  unless  close 
filling,  allow  the  wash  to  run  under  the  rubber,  and  more 
harm  is  done  than  usual.  With  ordinary  care  the  sprayers 
need  suffer  little  inconvenience. — (Board  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet,  No.  70;  November,  1901.) 
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Royal  Appointment. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Matlier,  of  Kelso-on-Tweed,  have  been 
appointed  Royal  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  to  His  Majesty  the 
King.  Since  1894  the  firm  held  a  similar  warrant  from  His 
Majesty  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  partners  of  the  now  com¬ 
bined  firms,  Mr.  Thomas  Laing  and  Mr.  R.  V.  Mather,  are  most 
capable  business  men,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  trade  in  all  its  departments. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  H.  Johns,  general  foreman,  Henbury  Hall,  and,  for  over 
two  years  previously  fruit  forcing  foreman  with  Mr.  E.  Ward, 
Longford  Hall  Gardens,  Manchester,  as  head  gardener  to  W.  Con¬ 
greve,  Esq.,  Burton  Hall,  Neston,  near  Chester.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Baker,  as  head  gardener  to  G.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Crickleaze,  Chard, 
Somerset;  formerly  gardener  to  J.  Wiblin,  Esq.,  Northleigh, 
Wimborne,  Dorset. 

Planting  Small  Fruits. 

In  good  ground,  liberally  prepared,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  young  trees  and  bushes  doing  well  by  planting  them  now. 
Choose  dry  weather  for  inserting  them,  as  the  work  can  then  be 
more  expeditiously  carried  out,  and  it  is  better  for  the  after 
growth  when  the  roots  have  a  fair  start  in  fairly  dry,  pulverised, 
fertile  soil.  Trampling  on  wet  and  pasty  ground,  which  neces¬ 
sarily  becomes  worse  by  treading  upon  it  in  wet  weather,  excludes 
air  from  the  roots,  and  renders  a  slow  start  inevitable.  Better 
delay  planting  when  these  conditions  prevail,  and  wait  until  a 
more  convenient  time,  in  the  meantime  laying  in  the  roots  care¬ 
fully.— G. 

Newport  Gardeners’  Association. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  for  the  session  1901-2.  December 
11 — “  The  Bougainvillea  and  its  Culture,”  by  Mr.  D.  Powell. 
1902  :  January  8 — “  Chemical  Manures  on  Fruit  and  Vegetables  : 
results  of  experiments  up-to-date,”  by  Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell, 
F.L.S.,  Thompson’s  Farm,  Tonbridge,  Kent.  January  22 — 
“  Notes  from  the  Great  Fruit  Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
October,  1901,”  by  Mr.  G.  Brooks,  of  Bristol.  February  12 — 
“  Fuchsias,”  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Jarvis,  chairman.  February  26 — 
“The  Culture  of  Melons,”  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Daniels,  vice-chairman. 
March  12 — “  The  Azalea,”  by  Mr.  J.  Kenward.  March  26 — 
“Annuals,”  by  Mr.  W.  Jones.  April  9 — “The  Anthurium,”  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis.  May  14 — Consideration  of  the  Outing.  June 
11 — “  The  Life  and  Growth  of  a  Plant,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Reece. 
July  9 — Open.  August  13 — Annual  meeting ;  election  of 
officers,  &c. 

Kew  Notes. 

Seldom  have  the  Nepenthes  been  seen  in  greater  vigour,  or  in 
a  state  more  profusely  pitchered,  than  they  are  now.  One  fine 
plant  of  N.  coccinea  is  bearing  thirty-five  fine  pitchers ;  N.  Dick- 
soniana  has  sixteen  monsters  ;  RafHesiana  presents  about  thirty- 
eight;  Hookeriana,  thirty-four;  and  others  worthy  of  special 
notice  are  atro-sanguinea,  Morganise,  ampullaris,  ventricosa  (re¬ 
cently  certificated  when  staged  in  the  Drill  Hall  by  Messrs. 
Veitch),  and  lastly  Henryana.  An  attractive  selection  of  the 
mottled-leaved  Sonerilas  are  staged  at  the  west  end  of  the  stove. 
The  best  varieties  include  S.  Madame  E.  Walter,  Madame  Secre- 
tan,  Madame  Victor  Alesch,  Madame  Pynaert,  and  maculata 
Leopoldi.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best.  Amasonia  calycina, 
with  its  terminal  flowers,  is  beginning  to  furnish  a  welcome  dis¬ 
play  ;  while  in  the  Cape  house  there  is  a  showy  batch  of  an 
orange-coloured  species  of  Jacobinia,  namely,  J.  chrysostephana. 
The  dense  flower  spikes  are  borne  at  the  apex  of  the  erect  dark 
stems.  The  leaves  are  dark,  and  more  or  less  shining,  broadly 
elliptical  in  form.  Hymenocallis  moritziana,  with  seven  beauti¬ 
ful  and  perfectly  white  flowers,  form  a  scape  that  will  last  some 
time  yet  in  the  freshness  of  its  present  elegance.  Cl i via  Gar- 
deni  is  always  charming  when  flowering  as  it  now  is.  The  Orchid 
range  continues  to  grow  brighter  Out  of  doors  the  Rose 
pergolas  are  being  erected,  turf  is  being  relaid,  and  various 
alterations  in  the  shrubberies  are  being  effected. 


Obituary. 

On  November  21,  at  Grosvenor  Nurseries,  Chester,  Mr.  George 
McHattie,  father  of  the  late  Messrs.  John  and  George  McHattie, 
of  the  well  known  firm  of  seedsmen  and  nurserymen,  of  Chester, 
died  in  his  94th  year.  His  son  John  was  Sheriff  of  Chester  in 
1883. 

Weather  in  South  Perthshire. 

Following  three  wet  and  stormy  days,  frost  again  set  in  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  on  successive  days  8  degrees, 
12  degrees,  and  14  degrees  were  recorded.  On  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday  thaw  began,  and  continued  over  Sunday  and  Monday, 
which  were  pleasantly  seasonable. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Corporation  as  Hop  Growers. 

The  latest  municipal  enterprise  at  Tunbridge  Wells  is  the 
cultivation  of  Hops  by  the  Corporation,  and  very  successful  it 
has  proved.  During  the  summer  the  Corporation  laid  out  ll.j 
acres  of  land  for  Hop  growing  on  one  of  its  farms.  The  crop 
was  remarkably  good,  and  has  realised  £520,  or  10s.  a  pocket  more 
than  any  other  grower  in  the  district  has  obtained.  The  profits 
will  be  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates. 

Horticultural  .Lectures  at  Sherborne. 

In  connection  with  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council,  two 
lectures,  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  F.R.H.S.,  have  been  given 
in  the  school.  They  were  well  attended,  and  keen  interest  was 
taken  in  the  proceedings.  The  first  lecture  was  on  orchard  culti¬ 
vation,  and  useful,  practical  hints  respecting  the  planting  and 
treatment  of  trees  were  afforded  in  such  a  simple  way  that, 
although  questions  were  freely  invited  at  any  point,  but  few 
seemed  to  think  them  necessary.  The  following  Monday  the 
lecturer  took  the  culture  of  bush  fruit  and  vegetables  as  his 
subject.  This  proved  more  interesting  than  the  previous  lecture, 
and  those  present  showed  their  interest  by  frequent  and  pointed 
queries,  which  were  promptly  and  genially  answered.  The 
lectures  were  rendered  easily  comprehensible  by  the  aid  of  simple 
but  admirable  diagrams.  Mr.  R.  Gray  acted  as  chairman,  and  at 
the  close  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer.  In  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Iggulden,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Scott  and 
Barclay,  gave,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  practical 
demonstrations  of  the  planting  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  in  Mr.  Gray’s  orchard  and  the  adjacent  gardens.  Those 
instrumental  in  providing  the  above  technical  instruction  doubt¬ 
less  feel  gratified  at  its  having  proved  acceptable. 

Will  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  of  Cintra  Lodge,  Whitley,  Reading, 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons,  who  retired  from  the  firm 
in  1888,  and  died  on  October  4,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 
leaving  personal  property  of  the  value  of  £63,888  19s.  8d.,  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  estate  being  £91,220  15s.  4d.,  and  his 
will,  dated  April  16,  1901,  with  two  codicils,  has  been  proved  by 
his  sons,  Martin  John  Sutton,  Arthur  Warwick  Sutton,  and 
Leonard  Goodhart  Sutton,  all  of  Reading,  and  Ernest  William 
Sutton,  of  Basildon.  The  testator  bequeathed  £100  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Reading  General  Charities,  £1,000  to  the  Royal 
Berkshire  Hospital,  £200  to  theReading  Dispensary,  £100  to  the 
Reading  Church  of  England  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
£100  to  the  Reading  Town  Mission,  £100  to  the  Ventnor  Town 
Mission,  £100  to  the  Young  Men’s  Home,  Hazlewood,  Ryde,  £100 
to  the  London  City  Mission,  £100  to  the  Seaside  Home  at  Ventnor 
for  London  City  Missionaries,  £500  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  £100  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  £100  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  £100  to  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  £500  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  £100  to  the  Society  for  Distributing  Christian 
Truth  at  Eastbourne,  £100  to  the  Irish  Church  Mission,  £100  to 
the  Evangelical  Society  (Surrey  Street,  Strand),  £100  to  the 
Lord’s  Day  Observation  Society,  £500  to  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid 
Society,  £100  to  the  Protestant  Alliance,  £100  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Travellers’  Christian  Association,  £100  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  (Adam  Street,  Strand),  £100  to  the  Soldiers’  Home  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Mrs.  Daniell,  £100  to  the  Convalescent  Home 
(Clevedon,  Somerset),  and  £500  to  the  George  Muller  Orphanage 
(Ashley  Down,  Bristol).  Also  £500  for  distribution  among  his 
male  and  female  servants,  and  legacies  to  persons  in  his  employ, 
and  other  family  bequests.  Readers  will  please  note  that  the  above 
gentleman  retired  from  business  in  1888. 
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Irish  Board  of  Agriculture. 

This  Board  has  organised  a  series  of  lectures  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  culture,  to  be  illustrated  by  lantern  views.  The 
lectures  are  being  delivered  in  the  country  around  Dublin. 

Decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

There  are  a  few  decorative  sorts  we  would  call  to  notice,  and 
these  include  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hartin,  russety  red;  Star  of  Honour; 
Ella  Gang,  golden;  Red  Jane;  Crimson  Tangle,  a  splendid 
crimson  flower  with  golden  tips;  G.  W.  Forbes;  and  M.  Jacob 

Holtzer.  The  foregoing  were  noted  at  Swanley. 

Addresses  Wanted. 

We  are  without  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  following  horticultural  societies.  Any  of  our  readers 
acquainted  with  the  secretaries  of  one  or  other  of  the  societies 
named,  would  greatly  oblige  the  Editor  of  the  Horticultural 
Directory  by  furnishing  him  with  the  names  and  addresses  re¬ 
quested.  The  societies  are :  Ebley,  Caincross,  and  Selsby  Horti¬ 
cultural  ;  Hornsey  Horticultural  and  Allotments  Association ; 
Sherborne  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement;  West  Derby  Gar¬ 
deners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society ;  Winchester  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  ;  Barnsley  and  District  Experi¬ 
mental  School  of  Gardening :  The  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens 
Association ;  Woking  Horticultural  Society ;  Acock’s  Green 
Horticultural  Society-  Swanley  Junction  and  District  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society. 

The  Gardeners’  Company. 

At  the  Prince’s  Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  on  Monday,  18th  inst., 
Mr.  C.  E.  Osman,  Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners, 
entertained  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  a  large  company 
at  dinner.  Previous  to  the  banquet  a  court  of  the  company  was 
held,  at  which  Mr.  Sheriff  Marshall  wTas  admitted  to  the  freedom 
and  livery,  and  constituted  a  member  of  the  court.  Among  the 
guests  present  were  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Stirling,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  (Past  Master),  Sir  Joseph  Savory  (Past  Master), 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  (Past  Master),  Mr.  N.  Sherwood  (Past  Master), 
Mr.  P.  R.  Barr,  and  many  others.  Numerous  toasts  were  given. 
In  proposing  “The  Worshipful  Company  of  Gardeners,  may  it 
flourish  root  and  branch  for  ever,”  the  Lord  Mayor  referred  to  the 
fact  that  in  ancient  times  the  City  Guilds  had  their  gardens,  and 
it  was  in  that  belonging  to  the  Grocers’  Company,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  first  established. 
He  was  glad  to  know  that  the  ancient  Company  of  Gardeners  had 
been  resuscitated,  and  that  it  was  doing  its  utmost  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  fraternity  which  it  represented.  The  Master 
responded,  and  stated  that  he  believed  the  Company  was 
originally  founded  in  1145  a.d.  The  Archdeacon  of  London  re¬ 
sponded  for  “The  Visitors,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Dewar,  M.P.,  and 
the  proceedings  concluded. 

Variorum. 

France  has  now  the  deepest  well  in  the  world.  It  is  3,609ft, 
and  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  is  117  degrees.  *  *  The 

largest  artesian  well  in  the  world  is  14in  in  diameter,  and  684ft 
deep.  It  is  at  Cerritos,  in  California.  *  *  A  young  Apple 

tree  was  planted  last  autumn  in  the  garden  occupied  by  Mr. 
Dawson,  in  the  Grove  Road,  Wimbome.  It  has  blossomed  on 
three  occasions  this  year,  and  as  the  result  of  the  third  display 
of  bloom  has  a  small  crop  of  fruit  now.  *  *  Poor  Connaught 

and  the  poorer  parts  of  Munster,  those  sections  of  Ireland  where 
the  Celtic  race  is  purest,  where  a  buttermilk,  Indian  meal,  and 
Potato  diet  is  most  prevalent,  and  population  thinnest,  are  most 
exempt  from  cancer.  *  *  There  are  62,000  acres  of  Prune 

trees  in  California.  Last  year  they  bore  nearly  350,000,0001b  of 
green  Prunes.  Each  acre  has  usually  100  trees.  150,000,0001b 
were  cured  last  year.  *  *  It  will  interest  arboriculturists  in 

this  country  to  learn  that  the  Michigan  Legislature  has  already 
appropriated  57,000  acres  to  the  Forestry  Commission  for  experi¬ 
ment  purposes.  *  *  The  output  of  Beet  sugar  in  America  will 

be  between  80,000  and  100,000  tons,  against  35,000  tons  last 
year.  Besides,  the  refineries  will  handle  100,000  tons  of  Hawaiian 
sugarcane.  *  *  Great  destruction  has  been  caused  amongst 

the  trees  in  the  Moffat  district  of  south-west  Scotland  by  the 
recent  hurricanes.  Large  numbers  of  beautiful  and  majestic 
trees  have  perished.  As  many  as  eighty  tall  trees  in  one  small 
plantation  were  uprooted.  *  *  Two  well-known  local  growers 

at  Wigtoft  made  a  bet  to  produce  the  heaviest  twelve  dozen  of 
Celery.  The  winning  twelve  dozen  weighed  8cwt  Oqr  101b,  being 
the  heaviest  by  lqr  31b. 


Railway  Platform  Gardens. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company’s  annual  award  for  the  best 
kept  and  most  attractive  platform  garden  on  their  system  is  this 
year  divided  between  Matlock  Bath  Station  (Derbyshire)  and  Five 
Ways  Station  (Birmingham). 

Bananas  in  Queensland. 

The  area  under  Bananas  in  Queensland,  Australia,  was  greater 
in  the  past  than  in  the  previous  year  by  413  acres,  but  the  yield 
was  considerably  less.  The  area  under  this  crop  in  1900  was 
6,215  acres,  as  against  5,802  acres  in  1899,  the  district  showing 
the  principal  increase  being  Cairns,  with  652  acres  greater  area 
in  1900  than  in  the  previous  year.  Singularly,  this  district 
showed  a  decrease  for  1899  as  compared  with  1898,  so  that  some 
additional  land  must  have  been  put  under  this  crop  during  1900, 
probably  new  land  just  cleared,  which  always  yields  the  best 
returns  under  Bananas.  The  total  production  in  1900  was 
2,321,108  bunches. 

Continuation  School  Gardens  in  Surrey. 

Eight  years  ago  the  Surrey  County  Council  established  a 
series  of  continuation  school  gardens  throughout  the  county  with 
a  view  to  teaching  youths  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
inducing  them  to  take  practical  interest  in  the  work.  Mr.  J. 
Wright,  F.R.H.S.,  has  just  presented  an  exhaustive  report  on 
the  work  of  the  past  year.  He  says  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  at  home  or  abroad  better  tilled  and  more  productive  cottage 
gardens  and  allotments  than  are  to  be  found  in  Surrey.  But  the 
advance  made  by  the  youths  in  their  gardens  has  in  the  aggregate 
been  still  greater,  and  the  results  have  demonstrated  that  the 
produce  of  any  kind  of  land  that  is  at  all  amenable  to  improve¬ 
ment  can  at  the  least  be  doubled  in  value  by  sound  methods  of 
cultivation.  This  assertion,  he  says,  is  substantiated  by  the 
actual  results  obtained  in  1,682  plots  of  land  cultivated  systemati¬ 
cally  by  youths  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  working 
under  instructions  during  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  value  of 
every  crop  in  these  plots  has  been  carefully  ascertained  and  cor¬ 
rectly  recorded,  and  from  these  data  it  seems  absolutely  clear 
that  the  land  has  actually  doubled  in  productiveness.  The 
average  number  of  merit  marks  in  the  first  year  of  the  experiment 
was  forty-five ;  this  year  it  is  ninety,  and  many  of  the  workers 
have  greatly  exceeded  this  average.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  awarded  one  lad,  Herbert  Caesar,  of  Hale,  near  Farn- 
ham,  its  Silver  Banksian  Medal  in  recognition  of  the  best  work 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  a  school  garden  plot  in  Surrey  or  else¬ 
where,  and  he  is  the  youngest  silver  medallist  of  the  society  in 
England.  Mr.  Wright  adds  that  the  money  value  of  the  crops  on 
three  typical  stations,  after  deducting  £40  for  manure,  seeds, 
rent,  &c.,  is  shown  as  follows : — At  Hale,  which  is  gravel  soil,  the 
gain  on  the  outlay  in  1894  was  at  the  rate  of  £14  per  acre ;  this 
year  it  is  £82.  At  Englefield  Green  (sand)  there  was  a  loss  on 
outlay  in  1895  of  £2  ;  this  year  there  is  a  gain  of  £76.  At  Dorking 
(marl)  the  gain  on  outlay  in  1895  was  £2 ;  this  year  it  is  £50.  The 
labour  of  the  youths  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  these 
figures. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 

Air. 

Temperature  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

© 

1901. 

November. 

eotion  c 
Wind. 

At  9  A.M. 

Day. 

Night 

Rain. 

At 

2-ft. 

deep. 

At 

4-ft. 

deep. 

«  3  * 

®  *3 
®  2 

5S® 

J-l 

5 

Dry 

Bulb. 

Wet 

Bulb. 

W 

<D 

A 

to 

5 

Lowest. 

1-ft. 

deep. 

^a§ 

©  o 

Sunday  ...17 

S.E. 

deg. 

24-8 

deg. 

24-1 

deg. 

40-6 

deg. 

21.8 

Ins. 

deg. 

38-0 

deg. 

45-0 

deg. 

50-0 

deg. 

13-6 

Monday  ...18 

W.S.W. 

40-4 

38-2 

51-6 

23-3 

— 

37-5 

44-2 

49-8 

19-9 

Tuesday  ..19 

w.s.w. 

51-8 

48-9 

53-1 

40-3 

— 

40-2 

43-8 

49-2 

36-0 

Wed’sday  20 

W.S.W. 

52-9 

48-8 

54-1 

500 

_ 

43-9 

44-6 

49-0 

45-6 

Thursday  21 

W.S.W. 

50-9 

47-9 

53-7 

47-4 

006 

44-9 

45-8 

48-8 

41-5 

Friday  ...22 

s.w. 

43-6 

42-7 

45-1 

42-8 

012 

45-4 

46-5 

48-8 

36- 

Saturday  23 

N.E. 

30-1 

29-0 

44-0 

29-0 

_ 

42-4 

46-5 

48-8 

22' 

Mhams  ... 

42-1 

39-9 

48-9 

36-4 

Total 

0-18 

1 

41-8 

45-2 

49-2 

30-7 

A  week  of  dull  cold  weather,  with  frost,  fog,  and  a  drizzling  rain 
on  two  days. 
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71*  HE  seat  of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  has  before  been 
<z>t  noticed  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal ;  but  that  descrip- 
yjj  tion  was  of  a  visit  paid  in  November,  when  ‘‘Winter’s 
dreary  reign  ruled  the  mountain  and  the  plain.”  The 
article  now  given  describes  its  glories  under  the 
serenity  of  summer  skies  in  company  of  a  gardener  friend, 
and  also  a  friend  of  Mr.  Taylor’s,  who  has  been  gardener  at 
Brougham  for  nine  years  with  great  credit.  Anything  that 
I  will  be  able  to  say  of  his  charge  will  not  overrate  its  excel¬ 
lence. 


Historical  Notes. 

The  historical  preliminaries  I  give  of  Brougham  Hall  and 
its  surroundings  are  not  a  repetition  of  what  has  appeared 
before.  The  Hall,  of  which  the  southern  fagade  is  shown 
on  page  491,  is  builc  round  a  quadrangular  courtyard.  It 
wras  partially  rebuilt  in  1829  and  1840  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham.  The  entrance  hall  is  a  magnificent  apartment, 
with  a  tessellated  paved  floor,  hung  round  with  suits  and 
demi-suits  of  armour  and  implements  of  war.  It  is  lighted 
by  six  windows,  filled  with  richly  painted  and  stained  glass, 
dated  from  1492  to  1667.  The  library,  dining,  and  drawing¬ 
rooms  are  wainscotted  with  pannelled  oak,  and  have  fine 
ceilings.  In  the  drawing-rooms  are  fire  screens  made  from 
the  Great  Seal  Purse  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.  The 
walls  of  the  northern  corridor  are  painted  in  imitation  of 
the  Bageux  tapestry,  and  leads  to  the  Norman  bedroom. 
Some  of  the  bedrooms  are  hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and 
others  have  their  walls  covered  with  beautifully  coloured 
leather,  which  is  also  embossed  and  gilded.  St.  Wilfrid’s 
Chapel,  close  to  the  Hall,  is  splendidly  fitted  up  in  cathedral 
style,  with  stalls  and  open  seats  richly  carved,  the  reredos 
of  oak,  gilt,  with  a  splendid  altar  piece  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  ha9  carviugs  of  the  Saviour  bearing  the  cross  before 
the  crucifixion.  At  the  west  end  is  an  elaborate  parclose 
screen,  behind  which  is  the  organ.  The  roof  is  of  oak, 
divided  with  fifty -four  panels,  each  containing  a  shield  of 
arms  or  crest  richly  emblazoned. 

The  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle  are  close  to  the  park,  and 
belong  to  Lord  Brougham.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  River  Eamont,  and  just  below  its 
junction  with  the  Lowther.  This  castle  of  which  I  write 
was  anciently  oue  of  the  strongest  of  Border  fortresses,  and 
is  celebrated  in  verse  by  Wordsworth  on  the  restoration  to 
his  estates  and  honours  of  the  good  Lord  Clifford,  “  the  shep¬ 
herd  Lord.”  The  Keep,  the  most  ancient  part,  was  built  by 
Robert  de  Yipont  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
it  is  44ft  square,  with  walls  lift  in  thickness.  The  gate¬ 
house,  a  great  rectangular  structure  90ft  by  40ft,  was  erected 
by  Roger  de  Clifford,  Avho,  in  1268,  married  Isabel,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Robert  de  Yipont.  The  castle  was  restored  in 
the  Stuart  period  by  Anne,  only  surviving  daughter  and 
(sole)  heiress  of  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  wife  successively  of  Richard  Sackville,  second  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  of  Philip  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  ;  she  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  woman. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Coming  now  to  the  garden,  we  find  the  flower  gardens 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  (partly  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion).  The  hall  on  this  side  is  clothed  with  Ampelopsis  and 
Vitis  Coignetise,  which  in  the  autumn  must  have  a  glowing 
effect.  On  each  side  of  an  ancient  sundial  are  twelve 
circular  beds  edged  with  stone,  and  terminated  at  the 
extreme  ends  with  an  oblong  bed.  The  sundial  is  dated  1660, 
and  the  motto  runs  :  — 

“  Oh  wretched  man  remember  thou  must  die.” 

At  the  eastern  end  is  a  fountain,  in  the  basin  of  which  are 
six  Nymphseas  in  tubs  (Marliac’s  hybrids).  Those  noted  in 


flower  were  N.  chromatella,  N.  Laydekeri,  N.  rosea,  and  N. 
Marliacea  alba.  There  are  also  large  beds  of  Dahlias,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  Eucalyptus,  Hollyhocks,  Solanum  marginatum, 
and  the  Fish-bone  Thistle,  Cnicus  (Chamsepeuce)  Casabonse. 
In  front  there  is  a  Clematis-covered  Avail,  Avith  four  large 
oblong  beds  and  four  small  circular  beds  placed  alternately 
in  front  of  it.  Bedding  is  done  almost  entirely  with  one  kind 
of  plant  in  a  bed,  without  either  dot  plants  or  e’dgings.  The 
bedding  plants  noticed  were  Begonia  Fairy  Queen,  tuberous 
Begonias,  Heliotrope  Edenhall  Blue,  blue  Lobelia,  Calceo¬ 
laria  amplexicaulis  (staked),  Lobelia  fulgens  Queen  Victoria, 
Zonal  Pelargonium  Harry  Hieover.  Ageratum,  and  Phlox 
Drummondi  Avas  particularly  good.  In  the  herbaceous 
borders  around  the  kitchen  gardens  Salpiglossis  were  very 
fine,  and  Tropseolums  (Nasturtiums),  both  major  and  the 
Tom  Thumb  varieties,  added  a  splendid  stretch  of  Avarm 
colouring.  Sweet  Peas  are  largely  grown,  and  Inula  grandi- 
flora  in  numerous  clumps  is  used  in  brown  bowls  in  the 
rooms.  Border  Carnations  in  thousands  were  very  fine,  the 
favourites  being  Raby  Castle,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  a  seedling 
of  Mr.  Taylor’s  named  Lady  Brougham,  maroon  pink  ;  also  a 
seedling  from  Llangedwyn  in  North  Wales  named  Lady 
Williams  Wynn,  this  being  bright  red.  Picotees  are  also 
grown  in  quantity,  and  many  good  ones  Avere  ip  bloom. 
Physalis  Franchetti  was  very  robust,  and  forming  its  lantern¬ 
like  orange-red  fruits.  It  is  regularly  transplanted  at 
Brougham. 

Edible  Crops. 

The  kitchen  garden  crops,  Peas,  Celery,  Beet,  Chinese 
Artichokes,  and  other  crops  were  good,  and  bespoke  proper 
culture.  Apples  were  fairly  abundant  on  Avails,  and  on 
espaliers,  and  bush  trees.  Apricots  yielded  a  fair  crop  on  a 
south  wall,  and  Morello  Cherries  on  a  north  wall.  Violets 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Marie  Louise  Avere  mulched 
Avith  short  manure.  Malmaison  Carnations  had  been  layered, 
and  very  strong  and  healthy  the  layers  were  ;  about  seven 
hundred  Malmaisons  are  grown  here.  Over  six  hundred 
Chrysanthemums  are  groAvn,  and  the  strength,  vigour,  and 
matured  solidity  of  the  Brougham  plants  could  hardly  be 
equalled ;  they  are  grown  exclusively  for  home  decoration, 
three  blooms  per  plant.  Coming  to  the  fruit  houses,  the  early 
vinery  had  had  its  crop  cut ;  but  in  the  succeeding  one  were 
some  magnificent  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  averaging  from 
2^1b  to  3lb,  perfectly  finished.  The  Muscat  vinery  shoAved 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  fine  in  bunch  and  berry,  but  not  as  yet 
quite  finished.  The  Palm  house,  a  lean-to  of  considerable 
width,  and  about  80ft  long,  Avas  full  of  small  healthy  Palms, 
and  on  the  front  stage  (with  open  ventilators)  Avere  cool 
Orchids  from  end  to  end.  These  Avere  mostly  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  with  them  were  thriving  Sarracenias  in 
quantity,  and  some  plants  of  Disa  grandiflora,  Avhich  were 
doing  well.  The  early  Peach  house  had  been  gathered,  and 
underneath  the  trees  some  very  healthy  Clivias  were  noticed, 
numbering  about  thirty  or  forty  in  large  pots.  Two  neiv 
houses,  three-quarter  span-roofed  houses,  each  40ft  long, 
were  full  of  very  healthy  plants,  one  containing  Melons,  each 
plant  bearing  three  or  four  good  fruits.  Cucumbers  were  in 
the  next  compartment,  and  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  were 
young  Codiseums  (Crotons),  and  about  three  dozen  specimens 
of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in  6in  pots.  In  a  late  Peach 
house  a  good  crop  of  fruits  were  swelling-up,  and  at  one  end 
of  this  house  about  fifty  plants  of  the  Tree  Carnation  Mdlle. 
Therese  Franco,  each  plant  bearing  many  floAvers  of  that 
inimitable  pale  pink  shade.  Many  two-year-old  plants  of 
Malmaison  Carnations  were  still  in  flower  in  a  greenhouse  ; 
the  stages  of  this  span-roofed  house  being  prettily  draped 
Avith  Fragaria  indica,  bearing  ripe  fruits. 

A  range  of  span-roofed  plant  houses  in  four  divisions  was 
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next  entered.  In  the  first  house  some  forty  or  more  plants 
in  Sin  plxts  of  Hydrangea  Otaska  monstrosa,  with  trusses  of 
12in  and  14in  in  diameter,  were  especially  fine,  and  much 
admired,  in  the  next  house  sixty  healthy  Gardenias  in  7m 
pots  were  on  view,  and  from  the  roof  suspended  the  lovely 
Gloriosa  superba  in  flower.  Again  in  the  next  division  weie 
a  couple  of  dozen  plants  of  Gymbidium  Lowianum  that 
attracted  attention  from  their  vigour ;  also  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  superbum  finely  flowering.  Amongst  Cypri- 
pediums  were  C.  callosum  coloratum,  C.  giande,  and  C. 
Sedeni  ;  together  with  Oncidium  ampliatum.  A  dozen 
plants  on  blocks  of  Cattleya  citrina,  suspended  from  the  roof, 
were  in  glowing  health,  and  some  three  or  four  plants  were 
flowering,  one  of  which  had  three  exquisite  yellow  flowers. 
In  the  next  division,  such  favourites  as  Cattleya  labiata 
autumnalis,  C.  Harrisonise,  and  Lselia  harpophylla  were  in 
first  rate  health 


pointed  out.  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  stock  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plants  of  this  Calla,  most  of  which  are  flowering  corms, 
which  stock  was  raised  from  two  plants. — F.  Street. 

Chrysanthemum  Groups. 

Finishing  Off  the  Base. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Chrysanthemum  groups  of  flower¬ 
ing  Mants  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  plants  employed  are  at 
all  tall  in  growth,  material  of  some  kind  must  be  used  to 
finish  off  the  base.  Decorative  foliage  plants  and  Ferns 
arranged  judiciously  will  make  the  finish  as  well  as  any- 
flrinp,  and  to  a  great  extent  hide  the  stems.  I  have  seen 
roups  finished  off  with  nothing  but  a  banked-up  heap  of 
sphagnum  moss.  Should  the  plants  be  very  tall,  and  have 


Brougham  Hall, 

The  span-roofed  stove  (140ft  long)  has  recently  been 
heightened  and  re-roofed.  It  is  most  delightfully  arranged, 
the  six  arches  spanning  the  pathway  being  clothed  with 
Thunbergia  alata,  Begonia  President  Carnot. and  Phyllanthus 
nivosus.  A  fine  collection  of  Caladiums  are  in  this  house, 
some  of  the  best  varieties  being  included  and  grown  well, 
both  as  large  and  small  plants.  Andropogon  Schaenanthus 
(Lemon  Grass)  was  represented  by  a  score  of  plants,  and  fine 
decorative  stock  they  make.  Handsome  leaved  Anthuriums, 
along  with  Acalypha  musaica,  A.  marginata,  and  Panax 
Victoriae  call  for  special  not:ce,  as  also  many  fine  plants  of 
Dracena  Baptisti,  D.  hybrida,  and  Acalypha  hispid  a.  The 
stages  were  draped  with  Panicum  variegatum,  and  suspended 
from  the  roof  were  quantities  of  Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis 
Schroderianum,  Calanthe  Sandhurstiana,  and  C.  William 
Murray  all  making  free  and  robust  growth.  In  a  cool  house 
under  "the  stages,  Calla  Elliotiana  in  a  dormant  state  was 


W  estmorelancb 

had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
leaves,  the  moss  fails  to  hide  the  stems  for  their  complete 
length. 

In  a  group  I  once  saw  the  centre  was  a  forest  of  bare 
stems,  sticks,  and  pot  rims.  If  the  heaped-up  bank  of  moss 
in  the  front  had  been  distributed  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  pots  a  much  better  effect  would  have  been  obtained. 
This  might  have  been  enhanced  by  a  score  of  dwarf  foliage 
plants  arranged  round  the  base  with  their  pots  buried  in 
the  moss.  With  a  plentiful  supply,  however,  of  suitable 
decorative  foliage  plants  and  Ferns  the  aid  of  moss  could 
be  dispensed  with,  though  a  supply  might  be  useful  in  the 
arrangements.  A  few  of  the  most  useful  irlants  which  can 
be  employed  in  finishing  off  a  "X’oup  consist  of  Adiantum 
cuneatum',  Acalphya,  Aspidistra,  Abutilons,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  Eulalias,  Isolepis,  Nephrolepis,  Panicum,  and 
Palms. — E.  D. 
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Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  this  beautifully  fruited  and  always 
interesting  shrub  is  so  rarely  seen  in  the  prominent  positions  in 
shrubberies  it  is  rightly  entitled  to  ?  I  trow  it  is  like  a  good 
many  more  of  our  pretty  native  plants,  simply  because  they  are 
always  with  us,  and  never  entailed  the  cost  of  importation  and 
its  various  drawbacks,  that  we  hardly  consider  it  worth  while 
to  appreciate  them.  But  again,  seeing  that  E.  europseus  is  the 
only  native  (British)  species  of  the  natural  order  Celastracese,  it 
would  seem  that  this  fact  would  help  materially  in  keeping  it 
in  the  foreground  of  our  native  ornamental  shrubs.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  quite  as  pretty  as  the  common  Berberis  vulgaris  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  it  given  the  same 
prominence.  The  present  is  perhaps  the  season  of  its  greatest 
beauty,  when  the  pretty  seed  coverings  have  burst,  and  the  scarlet 
seeds  may  easily  be  detected  peeping  out  of  their  equally  brilliant 
coat  of  orange  scarlet.  I  have  found  the  plant  growing  in  many 
different  places  and  aspects,  and  the  difference  is  not  great,  for 
I  think  the  very  best  specimen  growing  wild  I  have  noted  was 
growing  in  a  large  wood,  and  much  shaded.  I  notice  that  where 
shaded,  or  partially  so,  it  makes  a  taller  shrub.  One  might  also 
write  a  line  in  praise  of  Euonymus  latifolius,  which  decks  itself 
consistently  with  the  rich  red  pendant  fruit  clusters. — W.  H.  R., 
Kent. 

- <♦#♦> - 


Blinds  for  Giass  Houses. 


The  adoption  of  blinds  for  the  shading  of  glass  houses  obtains 
a  mixed  reception  from  gardeners  and  owners  of  gardens.  The 
latter  object  the  most  frequently  on  the  score  of  cost;  gardeners 
would  much  more  frequently  use  them  were  they  within  reach. 
There  is  no  denying  their  value  for  houses  that  require  shade  in 
summer,  or  for  reserving  internal  warm^i  in  winter;  but  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  simplest  form  of  roller 
canvas  blind  is  preferable  to  those  of  Parisian  wood  pattern, 
except  on  small  size  houses  where  there  is  less  leverage  and 
friction.  On  short,  span-roofed  houses  with  a  ridge  protector, 
any  of  the  modern  roller  type  may  be  adopted  with  success  and 
economy.  Spring  rollers  1  have  found  very  objectionable,  be¬ 
cause,  when  wet,  or  even  damp,  they  are  not  equal  to  the  weight, 
and  they  have  to  be  left  sometimes  an  inconveniently  long  time 
before  they  are  dry  enough  for  the  springs  to  act.  Quite  the 
simplest  and  best  form  of  blind  I  have  met  with  is  that  which  I 
6aw  in  Messrs.  Sutton’s  nurseries  some  years  since  at  Reading. 
Here  the  material  was  fixed  to  the  ridge,  and  cut  to  fit  the  roof, 
the  roller  being  fixed  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  material.  The 
roller  projected  over  the  end  of  the  roof  some  2ft  or  more,  and 
round  this  the  rope  gathered  as  it  travelled  up  the  roof,  and, 
passing  through  a  pulley  at  the  ridge,  gave  the  means  for  their 
use.  Nothing  seemed  more  simple,  and  certainly  no  other  form 
of  blind  I  have  met  with  possessed  the  advantage  this  did,  viewed 
either  in  the  light  of  economy  or  the  facility  with  which  it  could 
be  manipulated.  It  struck  me  as  being  somewhat  remarkable 
that  such  evenness  of  draught  should  come  from  the  winding  of 
gathering  rope  around  this  projecting  portion  of  the  wood  roller, 
but  so  it  was ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  hitch,  friction,  or 
trouble  in  their  working,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  travelled, 
and  the  unusual  length  of  moving  blind,  was  remarkable.  This 
has  reference  to  an  inspection  made  several  years  since. 
Whether  the  same  principle  is  in  use  now  I  do  not  know  ;  but  the 
same  I  have  met  with  in  one  or  two  private  gardens,  and  which,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  were  duly  praised  by  those  who  bad  the  work¬ 
ing  of  them. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Parisian  type  that  they  allow  of  a  certain 
amount  of  light,  by  their  adjustment  to  certain  angles,  passing 
between  the  bars.  This  is  no  doubt  true  to  a  certain  extent. 
Where  there  are  lofty  glass  sides  to  corridors  or  conservatories 
they  are  no  doubt  a  boon  in  summer,  because  so  easily  adjusted, 
and  in  an  upright  position  they  do  not  so  soon  get  out  of  order 
as  on  sloping  roofs.  Many  a  greenhouse  might  be  rendered 
more  comfortable  inside,  and  better  in  appearance  outside,  if, 
instead  of  lime  and  other  washes  there  were  roller  blinds, 
whether  they  be  canvas  or  wood ;  but  so  it  is,  blinds  are  a 
luxury  that  a  great  many  gardens  can  ill  afford,  and  the  best  of 
other  substitutes  have  to  be  used,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  time 
that  can  badly  be  spared  in  spring  time  in  their  application.  The 


above  lines  were  penned  after  perusing  your  answer  to 
“Ignoramus”  on  page  432,  November  7,  and  the  letter  in  last 
week’s  issuei  written  by  your  correspondent  who  signed  himself 
“  Light  and  Shade.” — Western. 


Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 


Does  “  K.,  Dublin,”  not  grow  any  of  the  new  outdoor  Chrysan¬ 
themums?  On  page  464  of  the  Journal  he  complains  that  the 
Mums  are  late  (meaning  the  indoor  varieties),  and  flowers  scarce ; 
but  if  he  had  a  bed  of  these  profuse  flowering  early  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  which  have  been  so  wonderfully  improved  by  recent  in¬ 
troductions,  he  would  not  have  to  depend  on  a  few  belated  Roses 
for  cut  bloom,  even  at  the  date  he  writes  in  November.  At  the 
recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  (to 
which  he  refers  in  another  paragraph)  the  abundant  display  there 
of  these  outdoor  sorts  was  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  their 
great  value  for  cut  flower  purposes.  And  there  was  no  lack  of 
colour  for  there  were  glowing  crimsons,  golden  yellows  and 
bronzes,,  with  spotless  whites,  and  rich  mauves,  and  all  the 
intermediate  shades  formerly  found  only  in  the  indoor  kinds. 
To  come  unexpectedly  on  a  well-assorted  garden  border  of  these 
on  an  autumn  day,  when  all  around  the  leaves  are  falling,  or 
fallen,  is  a  surprise  even  to  those  already  somewhat  acquainted 
with  their  brilliant  colourings  ;  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  anyone- 
can  e:row  them,  a  little  water  in  dry  weather,  and  a  stake  and  tie 
when  necessary,  being  all  that  is  required  of  the  cultivator. — - 
W.  M.  J. 

- - 

Gardeners  and  Estate  Agents. 


I  suppose  it  is  natural  that  gardeners  should  focus  estate- 
agents  from  their  own  point  of  view,  which,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  at  an  angle  widely  apart  from  that  of  the  master  of  both,, 
and  from  that  of  the  agent  himself.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  latter 
to  remember  that  his  position  is  one  of  much  difficulty,  and  the- 
temptation  to  save  money  on  the  estate,  or,  at  least,  to  spend  it 
alone  on  that  which  makes  the  greatest  show,  is  a  temptation 
that  is  never  absent.  In  the  same  way  tenants  of  all  kinds  find 
the  genus  a  hard  one  to  deal  with,  for  while  a  few  pounds  off 
a  rent  may  not  appear  a  great  thing  to  a  proprietor,  his  agent 
cannot  lightly  escape  from  the  annual  balance  about  which  little- 
of  sentiment  gathers;  so,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  naturally 
impelled  to  be  grasping,  and,  on  the  other,  to  be  unduly  saving, 
too  often  niggardly.  That,  I  think,  in  brief,  is  his  position.  It. 
of  course,  involves  the  commission  of  deeds  that  a  proprietor,  if 
acting  himself,  would  not  perpetrate,  and  also  the  omission  of' 
others  that  would  in  a  like  case  not  be  passed  over.  Everyone- 
who  has  had  experience  of  life  on  an  estate  must  be  aware  that 
this  is  a  fact,  and  instances  may  be  called  to  mind  where  the 
wishes  of  the  proprietor  have  been  brushed  aside  and  his  best 
interests  often  sacrificed.  But  it  is  right  we  should  deal  equally 
fairly  with  all ;  and  how  frequently  has  it  occurred  that  gar¬ 
deners,  as  well  as  other  heads  of  departments,  have  failed  in 
those  very  duties  which  the  agent  has  been  called  in  to  assume  ? 
If  a  garden  is  to  be  run  successfully,  or,  in  other  words,  if  its. 
owner  wishes  it  to  be  run  successfully,  there  ought  to  be  no 
intermediate  person  to  interfere;  but  it  requires  the  gardener 
on  his  part  to  be,  like  Csesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion  in  all  tilings, 
and,  above  all,  not  to  indulge  in  expensive  fads,  as  so  many 
who  have  been  allowed  a  free  hand  have  done.  Those  who  suc¬ 
ceed  gardeners  of  this  class  know  too  well  the  unsatisfactory 
feelings  left  behind,  and  which  they  have  to  live  down. 

Now,  though  I  could  give  numbers  of  instances  of  dealings-, 
on  the  parts  of  agents  that  would  place  them  in  a  light  not 
altogether  the  best,  I  don’t  think  that  any  good  would  follow 
from  doing  so.  The  practical  question  with  us  is  that  there  they 
are,  and  how  shall  we  make  the  best  of  them  ?  We  have  nothing, 
let  us  not  forget,  to  do  with  the  shortcomings  of  others,  especially 
when  we  have  a  few  of  our  own  to  make  up.  The  greatest  point, 

I  think,  is  to  preserve  one’s  own  self-respect,  which  includes 
doing  one’s  duty  not  so  much  to  please  others  as  oneself ;  and  ' 
that  is  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  if  the  standard  is  of  the 
right  kind.  A  great  matter,  too,  is  to  try  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  agents  where  they  are  reasonable,  and  thus  where 
they  are  not  reasonable  one  possesses  the  greater  effect' 
in  pointing  out  weaknesses.  The  suppression  also  of  a 
spirit  of  discontent  is  of  much  value.  Some  gardeners  are  wholly  - 
taken  up  with  detailing  the  faults  of  their  superiors,  a  habit - 
which  is  bad  for  them  in  two  ways,  as  it  makes  them  un¬ 
charitable  ;  and  there  are  always  people  who  delight  in  retailing 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  their  neighbour  to  those  whom  it  were  ■ 
better  not  to  have  heard  of  these. — A  Scottish  Reader. 
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Fig,  Grosse  Monstreuse  de  Lipari. 

V  e  do  not  recommend  the  above  variety  for  general  use,  but 
where  very  large  Figs  are  required  for  special  purposes  it  is 
certainly  a  variety  that  should  be  selected.  The  fact  is  singular 
and  significant,  that  neither  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Rivers,  nor  Veitcli, 
Limited,  include  it  in  their  fruit  catalogues.  At  the  same  time 
the  variety  bears  fine,  handsome  fruits,  and  fruits  with  moderate 
freedom  in  pots.  To  secure  fruits  of  the  finest  character,  the 
crops  should  be  thinned  whenever  a  heavy  display  is  shown,  and 
the  plants  will  require  to  be  supplied  •with  liquid  nourishment 
at  the  root. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Hogg’s  description  of  Fig  Grosse  Mon¬ 
streuse  de  Lipari  :  “Fruits  large,  roundish,  turbinate,  much  flat¬ 
tened  at  the  apex.  Skin  light  brown  or  chestnut,  shading  off 
to  dark,  and  with  dark-coloured  ribs,  with  occasional  dark  spots, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  thick  bloom ;  stalk  short,  thick.  The 
eye  is  large  and  closed.  Flesh  dull  red,  thick,  juicy, 


and  pleasantly  flavoured.  Habit  of  plant  robust,  and 
very  prolific.  A  very  meritorious  variety,  and  suitable 
for  cultivation  either  in  the  open  or  under  glass.”  The 
late  Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  “Fruit  Manual,”  adds  that  he  found  this 
variety  in  an  orchard  of  the  department  of  Bouches  de  Rhone, 
and  introduced  it  to  the  Chiswuck  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  where,  we  believe,  plants  of  it  are  grown. 


Earnings  of  Potato  Pickers. 

The  Potato  harvest  in  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  which  has  been 
in  active  progress  for  the  last  two  months,  is  now  complete.  A 
feature  this  year  has  been  the  work  of  Irish  pickers,  who  have 
not  previously  remained  after  the  corn  harvest.  A  local  farmer 
reports  that  twenty  of  these  men  in  twenty  days  earned  £83  in 
which  time  they  picked  83  acres  of  Potatoes,  yielding  at  a 
moderate  estimate  eight  tons  per  acre.  In  the  above  case,  each 
man  iv  ou  d  pick  not  far  short  of  two  tons  a  day,  and  earned  4s.  2d. 
a  day.  Women  pickers  have  been  earning  up  to  3s.  6d.  a  day, 
but  when  working  by  the  day,  and  not  on  piece,  their  earnings 
would  be  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  In  the  Holbeach  district,  where 
Potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  probably  anywhere  in 
England,  some  large  gangs  of  pickers  have  been  'at  work.  On 
a'one>  where  the  crop  was  bought  by  a  London  firm, 
130  pickers  were  at  work  one  day. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticuliural — Drill  Hall,  November  26th. 

The  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  exceedingly  interesting. 
Fruit  in  bottles  was  largely  displayed,  and  a  lecture  on  this 
method  of  preserving  fruit  was  delivered  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Beckett  exhibited  an  extraordinary  large  collection  of  vegetables, 
all  of  grand  quality.  Mr.  Goodacre  had  some  splendid  Grapes, 
while  the  group! ets  of  Orchids  were  choice  and  formed  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature.  Chrysanthemums  were  seen  in  a  few  instances,  and 
there  were  groups  of  Begonias  from  various  parties.  Captain 
Holford  made  a.  blaze  with  a  fine  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitcli,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay,  Frank  A.  Rehder,  W.  Cobb,  E. 
Hill,  N.  Rilney,  J.  W.  Odell,  F.  J.  Thorne,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  G. 
Fowley,  and  H.  Little. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  sent  a  group  chiefly  comprising  Cattleyas  and  Lselio- 
Cattleyas.  L.  Digbyano-purpurata  was  finely  represented,  and 
a  plant  of  L.-C.  Bryan  bore  a  four-bloomed  truss  of  handsome 
flowers.  L.-C.  Semiramis  superba  (F.C.C.),  with  rich  purple  lip 
ancl  deep  mauve  sepals  and  petals;  L.-C.  Pallas,  L.  Mrs.  M. 
Gratrix.  and  the  beautiful  though  delicate  looking  C.  Portia. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  Morrie),  Chardwar,  Bourton- 
on-Water,  Gloucester,  staged  a  remarkably  handsome  group  of 
cut  flowers  of  Cypripediums,  set  off  with  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Here  was  included  C.  Leeanum  punctatissimum,  C.  insigne  Cob- 
bianum,  C.  i.  Sanderse,  C.  i.  Standard,  and  other  exceedingly 
beautiful  varieties.  The  blooms  were  all  large,  and  finely 
coloured.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex,  sent 
a  new  Cattleya,  C.  Grossi,  a  natural  hybrid  found  in  Brazil.  Mr. 
de  B.  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks,  staged  a  strongly 
flowered  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  Crawshayanum. 
A.  J.  Keeling,  Esq.,  High  View  Nursery,  Cottingley,  Bingley, 
Yorkshire,  staged  a  bright  little  group  of  Orchids,  in  which  were 
Cattleya  labiata  superba,  Vanda  cserulea,  and  a  fine  selection  of 
Cypripediums,  of  which  C.  Actseus,  C.  x  Smithi  (Lawrenoeanum 
x  ciliare) ;  C.  Leeanum,  Keeling’s  var.  ;  and  C.  insigne  major. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  There  were  several  single  plant  ex¬ 
hibits  from  various  gardens.  F.  A.  Rehder,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Norris),  34,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  had  also  a  group  of 
Cypripediums  in  pots.  (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs.  Clias. 
T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  H.  B.  May,  Richard  Dean,  H. 
Selfe  Leonard,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  Blick,  C.  J.  Salter,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J. 
James,  O.  Thomas,  James  Walker,  J.  H.  Fitt,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman),  Weston- 
birt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  sent  a  long  bank  of  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  in  the  form  of  bushy  pot  plants,  bearing  a  splendid  dis¬ 
play  of  useful  flowers  for  various  decorative  purposes.  The  best 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Williams,  rose-pink ;  Mark  Twain,  rose- 
scarlet;  Norah,  Apple-blossom  colour;  May  Hamilton,  rich 
crimson  ;  and  Herrick,  crimson  scarlet.  (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Broughton  Nursery,  Ipswich,  sent  single 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  the  best  being  Nelly  Agate,  white; 
Mr.  A.  Double,  red  ;  Princess  Maude,  yellow ;  E.  Pagram,  mauve 
with  white  centre ;  King  of  Siam,  crimson  ;  Madge,  bronze-red  ; 
Yellow.  Jane,  a  beautiful  sort,  with  narrow,  twisted  petals;  and 
the  snow  white  Purity. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  had  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  selection  of  ex¬ 
hibition  blooms.  Madame  R.  Cad hurv  was  here,  also  Matthew 
Smith,  Calvat’s  Sun,  Madame  P.  Radaelli,  W.  R.  Church,  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett.  Of  the  singles  the  most  distinct  were 
Gertie  Fletcher,  amaranth;  Mrs.  E.  Brigg,  bronzy-yellow; 
Dorothy,  pinky-white;  Golden  Faden,  spidery  petals  of  a  bronze 
tint;  Sir  R.  Buller,  brick  red  with  golden  centre;  and  Earlswood 
Beauty,  soft  white,  and  of  large  size.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.  G.  Lange,  Hanwortk  Road,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  set  up  a 
group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  a  new  sport  named  alba 
grandiflora,  which  resembles  Caledonia,  but  is  more  erect  in  habit. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.)  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  Hayes  Place, 
Hayes,  Kent,  obtained  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  group  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Lord  Aldenham  had  an  exhibit  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  H.  Balderson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cheal,  Henry  Esling,  George  Woodward,  J.  W.  Bates,  S. 
Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  W.  Fyfe,  James  Smith,  F.  Q.  Lane, 
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George  Wythes,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  James  H.  Veitch,  W. 
Poupart,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Wilks,  E.  Beckett,  and  G.  W.  Thos. 
Miles. 

Bottled  fruit  came  from  the  Swanley  Horticultural  College 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal),  and  from  Lady  Warwick’s  Hostel,  Read¬ 
ing  (Silver  Banksian  Aledal),  while  an  exhibit  of  five  tons  or 
bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Hall  from 
Air.  J.  E.  Austin,  St.  James’  Works,  Kingston-on-Thames.  The 
process  of  bottling  will  be  found  summarised  in  a  report  of  Air. 
Austin’s  lecture  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  and  furnished  on  one 
of  our  pages  this  week.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  bottled 
appeared  in  splendid  condition,  and  included  Gooseberries,  Green¬ 
gages,  Plums,  Alorello  Cherries,  Rhubarb,  Peaches,  Bananas, 
Pine  Apples,  Currants,  Green  Peas,  Asparagus,  French  Beans, 
while  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  and  Alushrooms  were  also  shown 
in  quantity.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Aledal.)  Alessrs.  E.  Lee  and 
Co.,  19,  Knightrider  Street,  Alaidstone,  Kent,  also  showed 
bottled  fruit.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  Edward  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Alclenham,  Aldenham 
House,  Elstree,  Herts,  contributed  an  extensive  collection  of 
fresh  vegetables  of  the  very  highest  quality  all  round.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  covered  three-quarters  of  the  length  of  one  side  table,  and 
was,  as  usual  with  Air.  Beckett’s  displays,  set  up  with  great  taste 
and  judgment.  The  following  varieties  were  included  :  Onions— 
Selected  Ailsa  Craig,  Masterpiece,  Blood  Red,  and  Record. 
Potatoes — Goldfinder,  Monarch,  Up-to-Date,  Abundance, 
Royalty,  Air.  Brezee  (reddish),  and  Satisfaction.  Beet — Prag- 
nell’s  Exhibition,  Blood  Red,  and  Perfection.  Leeks — Prize- 
taker,  &c.  ;  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli;  James’  Scarlet  Inter¬ 
mediate  Carrot,  New  Polar  Kale,  Best  of  All  Savoy,  and  Cabbages, 
Celery,  Parsnips,  Mushrooms,  Turnips,  Salsafy,  Capsicum,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Radishes,  Cress,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Chervil,  Dandelion,  and 
Selected  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans,  an  exhibit  which  well 
won  the  Gold  Aledal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  again  staged  a 
large  collection  of  Apples,  such  as  we  have  on  previous  occasions 
detailed.  The  fruit  was  in  the  best  condition  possible.  (Silver 
gilt  Knightian  Medal.)  The  Earl  of  Harrington  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre),  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  staged  sixteen  bunches 
of  black  Grapes,  and  twelve  bunches  of  white  ones,  twenty-eight 
bunches  in  all.  Bowood  Muscat  was  remarkably  fine,  the  bunches 
being  long  and  even,  with  large,  finely  coloured  berries.  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  was  likewise  heavy  and  well  finished.  Lady 
Dowme’s  was  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  as  was  also  Cooper’s 
Black.  (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  Icleale  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — One  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  the  well-known  Veitchian  winter-flowering  Begonias  ;  it  is  dwarf, 
robust,  and  very  fioi’iferous ;  in  colour  rosy-crimson  carmine,  smaller 
in  size  than  Mrs.  Heal  and  others,  but  has  a  greater  number  of 
erectly  held  flowers.  Many  are  semi-double  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cattleyn  Portia  superba  (R.  Tunstill,  Esq.). — The  result  of  a  cross 
between  C.  Bowringiana  and  C.  labiata ;  it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  both  parents,  but  Bowringiana  most  conspicuously ;  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  spreading,  as  in  labiata,  and  larger  than  those  of  the  other 
parent.  Colour,  deep  rich  purple-mauve  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  Helena  (R.  Tunstill,  Esq.). — The  standard  is  mottled 
with  chocolate  spots,  and  has  a  light  greenish  edge ;  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  somewhat  incurving,  purplish  suffused,  as  is  the  lengthened 
lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  Mrs.  A.  Fouler  (J.  Gurney  Fouler,  Esq.). — Lip 
reddish  brown,  sepals  and  petals  veined  with  same  colour  over  a 
greenish  ground ;  the  standard  is  the  great  feature,  and  is  very 
beautiful,  both  halves  curving  in  upon  the  lip  and  coloured  a  rich 
purple-mauve,  deepest  in  tone  at  the  base,  with  a  beautiful  pale 
lavender  edge  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  Salus  Mrs.  Wellesley  (F.  Wellesley,  Wokfng).  —  A 
peculiar  flower,  a  cross  between  C.  Dayana  and  C.  concolor;  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip  are  long  and  narrow  in  form,  speckled  with 
dark  dots,  except  the  lip.  which  is  coloured  mauve-purple  ;  the 
standard  has  a  greenish  edge ;  the  breadth  and  depth  is  about  5  inches 
each  way  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lcelio-Cattleya  x  Ilione  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Ltd.). — The  parents 
are  C.  Bowringiana  and  L.-C.  Dominiana  Langleyensis ;  it  is  almost 
purely  of  Bowringiana  type,  but  is  larger  and  much  deeper  in  colour 
(Award  of  Merit). 

L.-C.  S emir amis  superba  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.).— This  beautiful 
variety  partakes  of  the  Jongheana  type  so  far  as  form  goes  ;  the 
colour  of  the  lip  is  deep  amaranth  with  a  broad  white  ring  within  the 
throat :  petals  and  sepals  deep  rose-mauve  (First-class  Certificate). 

Lcelia  x  “  Omen  ”  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — Parents,  L.  autumnalis 
and  L.  purpurata  ;  slender  and  delicate  looking  in  build,  the  narrow 
petals  are  coloured  pale  lilac-mauve,  silvery  at  the  base ;  lip  revolute 
and  projecting,  deep  purple  at  the  mouth  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cypripedium  Hutchinsice  (Mrs.  Haywood.  Reigate).  ■ —  A  large 
flower  with  handsome  dark  colouring  (Award  of  Merit). 

Scolovendrumi  vulgare  Drummondice  (C.  Druerv.  Esq.). — A  variety 
of  vulgare  with  proliferous  edges ;  very  interesting  and  ornamental 
(Award  of  Merit). 


Thornton  Heath  Horticultural,  November  11th  and  12th. 

A  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  held  at  the  Public  Hall,  Thorn- 
;  ton  Heath,  on  Alonday  and  Tuesday  last,  in  connection  with  the 
i  Thornton  Heath  and  District  Horticultural  Society,  making  the 
I  third  show  which  that  energetic  society  has  held  this  year.  The 
|  competitions  were  confined  to  the  members  of  the  society.  Out 
of  a  total  of  about  twenty-six  classes,  only  four  failed  to  gain 
entries,  but  while  in  a  few  others  the  entries  were  so  limited  that 
only  one  prize  was  awarded,  the  majority  brought  forth  nume¬ 
rous  entries,  and  competition  in  many  cases  was  very  keen. 

Air.  E.  Denton,  a  local  nurseryman,  obtained  the  prizes  in  his 
special  section,  while  the  gardeners  who  succeeded  best  were 
Air.  A.  Heritage,  Cotfield  Gardens,  for  a  dozen  distinct  Japs,  he 
winning  a  silver  Banksian  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society ;  Air.  G.  Prebble  came  second.  In  other  classes  the 
principal  winners  were  Alessrs.  J.  Reed,  G.  Prebble,  and  F.  T. 
Wright.  Dr.  Jackson  took  the  lead  in  the  cottagers’  classes  for 
dishes  of  Apples  and  other  fruit.  The  venue  of  the  exhibition 
was,  as  usual,  the  Public  Hall  at  Thornton  Heath,  the  latter  a 
South  London  district. 

The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Alayor  (Coun.  N. 
Page).  The  Alayor  was  accompanied  by  the  Alayoress,  and  there 
were  also  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  the  Rev.  P.  D.  Woods, 
president  of  the  society,  Dr.  Jackson,  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Parnell,  Mr.  J.  Reed,  Air.  T.  Cook,  jun.,  Coun.  Betteridge, 
Coun.  Alajor  Read,  Air.  J.  Read,  and  Air.  J.  P.  H.  Bewsher,  the 
hon.  sec.,  who  works  so  attentively  and  with  such  constant 
enthusiasm. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum,  November  12th  and  13th. 

The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dulwich  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  the  Dulwich  Baths  on  November  12  and  13, 
1901,  and  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  everyone,  both  the  expert 
and  the  casual  visitor  being  equally  pleased  with  the  exhibits. 
Although  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  from  last  year  in  the 
number  of  entries,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  showed  vast  im¬ 
provement,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
together  a  finer  collection  of  blooms  in  such  excellent  quality  in 
any  local  show,  and,  considering  that  the  whole  of  the  members 
reside  in  a  radius  of  three  miles  of  the  exhibition  room,  it  is  again 
unmistakeably  demonstrated  what  grand  results  can  be  obtaned 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  in  spite  of  fogs  and  other  draw¬ 
backs,  of  which  we  have  had  such  depressing  examples  recently. 
In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  in  eighteen 
varieties,  T.  Dunmall,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Yeoman,  Esq.,  of 
Aleopham,  was  first,  and  E.  Dove,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Wythe,  Esq., 
of  Bickley  Hall,  was  second.  Grand  quality  blooms  were  staged 
in  both  exhibits.  In  the  gardeners’  section  the  principal  prize¬ 
winners  were  A.  Winter,  gardener  to  E.  Manwaring,  Esq., 
College  Road,  Dulwich,  who  staged  a  very  fine  60ft  group,  which 
included  a  grand  batch  of  the  Carnot  family  on  single  stems. 
First  prize  was  awarded  to  the  same  competitor  in  the  class  for 
nine  blooms  in  a  vase,  for  which  there  were  eight  exhibits.  The 
winning  blooms  were  really  magnificent  specimens,  and  included 
a  G.  J.  Warren,  which  was  awarded  the  special  prize  as  the  best 
bloom  in  the  show. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  who  took  first  prize  for 
six  bush  plants,  consisting  of  Arivian  Alorel,  Phoebus,  Airs. 
Caterer,  Lord  Ludlow,  Chas.  Davis,  and  Lady  Hanham.  First 
for  twelve  Japanese  blooms  distinct;  a  fine  board  of  high-class 
blooms  out  of  five  entries.  First  for  six  Japanese  one  variety, 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  very  fine.  First  for  twelve  incurved,  very 
nicely  finished.  First  for  basket  of  Chrysanthemums.  Other 
prominent  members  in  the  gardeners’  section  were  T.  Alartin, 
G.  Houlton,  P.  R.  Dunn,  E.  Rea,  and  H.  G.  McLean.  The 
section  throughout  being  a  great  improvement  on  any  previous 
year.  In  the  amateur  section  the  principal  winners  were  Mr.  H. 
Foster,  first  for  50ft  group,  for  which  three  competitors  staged 
fine  groups.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wells,  first  for  twenty-four  plants, 
having  finely  finished  blooms.  Air.  A.  Shinn  carried  off  the 
premier  prize  for  twelve  cut  Japanese,  six  Japanese  alike,  and 
vase  of  six  blooms,  the  competition  being  very  keen.  Six 
exhibits  for  twelve  Japanese  and  eight  for  the  vase  showing  how 
enterprising  the  amateur  members  of  the  society  are.  Mr. 
Shinn’s  exhibit  included  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show,  a  very 
fine  Air.  T.  Carrington.  Mr.  A.  M.  Falkner,  who  was  not  in  quite 
such  winning  form  as  usual,  Air.  R.  Parfitt,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bennetts  were  also  winners  in  this  section.  In  the  ladies’  section 
Airs.  W.  Taylor' again  succeeded  in  winning  first  prizes,  both  for 
epergne  and  basket. 

The  novelties  section  contained  exhibits  far  above  the 
average,  Air.  J.  Tavener  and  Air.  J.  S.  Silk  taking  premier  prizes 
for  plants,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen  for  six  Japanese  blooms,  and 
also  for  the  vase  of  six  blooms.  The  number  of  entries  staged 
was  ninety-four,  and,  as  an  instance  of  the  keen  competition 
existing,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  less  than  eighteen  different 
exhibitors  were  winners  of  thirty  first  prizes.  Mr.  R.  Forster, 
of  Nunhead  Cemetery,  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants,  for  which  a  Dulwich  Silver-gilt  Medal  was 
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awarded.  A  fine  collection  of  fruit  and  blooms,  grown  at  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill,  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  within  two  miles  of 
the  Exhibtion  Hall,  excited  considerable  interest,  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  Silver-gilt  Medal.  The  decorations  on  the  platform  by 
Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  of  Norwood  Road,  were  very  tastefully 
performed.  Foliage  plants,  with  Chrysanthemums,  fronted  a  fine 
array  of  fruit,  giving  a  pleasing  effect.  A  well-deserved  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  was  awarded  them.  The  general  effect  of  the  show 
was  admired  by  all,  groups  of  varying  sizes  being  tastefully 
arranged  down  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  the  whole  of  the 
available  space  down  the  centre  of  the  hall  occupied  by  tables 
of  cut  blooms  and  vases  of  blooms,  with  a  raised  centre  of 
decorative  plants.  The  attendance,  in  spite  of  doubtful  weather, 
was  good,  and  on  the  second  night  over  1,000  people  visited  the 
show :  and  the  finances  of  the  society  must  benefit  considerably 
from  the  well-deserved  appreciation  shown  for  the  efforts  of  ail 
concerned. 

Ulster  Horticultural,  November  12th  and  13th. 

The  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  this  month,  in  St. 
George’s  Market,  Belfast.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been 
a  steady  and  encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
which  have  been  sent  to  compete  in  this  well-known  show,  and 
the  quality  has  also  progressed  to  an  extent  which  has  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  promoters.  Such  aggregations  as  that  of  the 
Ulster  Horticultural  Society  have  done  much  to  foster  that  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  ;  but  they  have  done  far  more,  for  all  kinds  and 
varieties  of  plants,  blooms,  fruit,  packed  fruit,  vegetables,  farm 
produce,  butter  and  honey  find  a  place  in  their  annual  show,  and 
engender  the  keenest  competition  amongst  exhibitors.  This 
year  the  organisers  and  promoters,  who  freely  give  their  services 
for  the  improvement  of  horticulture,  arboriculture,  floriculture, 
and  agriculture  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  had  lavished  upon  the 
arrangements  all  that  careful  study  could  prescribe  and  that  ex¬ 
perience  of  such  exhibitions  in  the  past  could  dictate. 

It  was  most, unfortunate,  however,  that  such  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  should  break  over  Belfast  on  the  day  before  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  Great  Edward  Street  the  water  was  at  least  a  couple  of 
feet  deep,  and  Chichester  Street,  a  portion  of  Victoria  Street,  and 
May  Street,  were  submerged.  To  these  adverse  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  were  added  an  icy  cold  rain  and  a  gusty  wind,  which  sent  the 
whirling  raindrops  pelting  against  the  visage  of  any  daring  visitor 
to  the  show,  and  consequently  there  was  but  a  meagre  attendance 
at  the  opening  ceremony,  which  was  to  have  been  performed  by 
the  Viscountess  Bangor,  but  who  was  prevented  by  the  inclement 
weather.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  Mr.  Crowe’s  full 
orchestral  band  played  a  varied  and  well-selected  programme  of 
music  in  excellent  style.  The  judges  were  as  follows:  Plants — 
Mr.  J.  Forbes,  Dumbarton ;  Mr.  H.  Henderson,  Cairn  Castle, 
Larne;  Mr.  T.  Ryan,  Castlewellan.  Blooms  (Chrysanthemums) 
— Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  London.  Blooms  (others) — Mr.  James  Lynas, 
Moyallen  *  Mr.  William  Crichton,  Castleward,  Downpatrick. 
Fruit — Mr.  R.  Bell,  Baronscourt,  Newtownstewart ;  Mr.  J. 
Whytock,  Dalkeith.  Packed  fruit— Mr.  E.  Vv .  Pim,  Belfast; 
Mr.  J.  Malone,  Belfast.  Vegetables — Mr.  D.  Morrison,  Narro- 
water  Castle;  Mr.  W.  Haldane,  Benburb.  Farm  produce — Mr. 
J.  Lytle,  Hillsborough ;  Mr.  R.  Somers,  Seaforde.  Butter — Mr. 
R.  j.  Drummond,  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  Kil¬ 
marnock. 

The  annual  dinner  for  the  judges  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  held  in  Prince’s  Restaurant,  Donegall  Square  North, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Everest.  The  unanimous  feel¬ 
ing  was  expressed  that  the  show  would  have  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  successes  achieved  by  the  Ulster  Horticultural 
Society  if  it  had' been  favoured  by  fine  weather.  Mr.  Watson 
stated  that  it  was  most  pleasing  to  see  the  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  exhibits  in  the  butter  section,  which  totalled  133, 
against  19  the  previous  year.  The  chairman  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Government  would,  through  the  department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Technical  Education,  do  something  to  develop  Apple 
growing  in  the  country,  as  he  was  convinced  that  if  provision  was 
made  for  the  proper  storing  and  preservation  of  the  fruit,  there 
was  no  Apple  in  the  world  which  could  compare  with  the  Irish 
grown  Apple. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  Royal  Avenue,  Belfast,  and 
Newtowmards,  proved,  as  is  their  custom,  to  be  the  largest  ex¬ 
hibitors.  They  had  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  fruits,  covering  a 
space  of  50ft,  and  containing  130  dishes,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
Quinces,  Medlars,  Grapes,  and  Melons.  The  Apples  and  Pears 
were  especially  fine.  They  also  exhibited  bouquets  built  in  the 
new  “  Good-year”  style  of  loose  graceful  sprays  of  Orchids,  mani¬ 
festly  a  triumph  of  floral  art.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Belmont,  was  also  to  the  fore,  and  exhibited  a  number 
of  very  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  in  extensive  variety.  Messrs. 
Frank  E.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  77,  High  Street,  provided  one  of  the 
most  artistic  and  pleasing  stands  in  the  show. 

All  sections  of  the  show  were  very  satisfactory,.  and  included 
plant  groups,  cut  flower  classes,  and  sections  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
farm  produce,  honey,  and  other  things.  The  principal  garden 


prizewinners  were  Messrs.  Peter  McHaffie,  Hugh  Kilpatrick, 
Richard  Draper,  Thos.  McDonald,  and  Patrick  McQuire  for 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums ;  Mr.  Henry  Crowe  for  a  group  of 
stove  plants ;  while  in  the  cut  bloom  section  the  most  successful 
were  Messrs.  John  Johnston  (first  for  twenty  vases),  Henry  Jack- 
son,  James  H.  Robinson,  J.  Bradshaw,  William  White,  Peter 
McHaffie,  James  Reid,  Thos.  McDonald,  William  Dickson,  and 
William  Hodgson,  all  in  the  larger  classes. 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  Hills¬ 
borough,  was  first  for  a  table  of  twelve  distinct  kinds  of  dessert 
fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Johnstone,  gardener  to  Lord  O’Neill,  Shane’s  Castle, 
came  second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Harding,  gardener  to  Lieut. -General 
Pakenham,  Langford  Lodge,  third. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  twelve  kinds  of  vegetables  brought 
out  some  fine  displays.  The  first  award  was  annexed  by  Mr. 
William  Tyndall,  gardener  to  Cecil  Roche  Borrowes,  Esq.,  of  Gill- 
town,  Newbridge;  Mr.  Nevin  Stringer,  gardener  to  General  Sir 
Roger  Palmer,  Bart.  ,  Kenure  Park,  Rush,  formed  a.good  second ; 
and  Mr.  Peter  McHaffie,  gardener  to  William  Robertson,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Netherbeigh,  followed  third. 

Lynn  Chrysanthemum,  November  13th  and  14th. 

This  show,  which  was  located  in  the  Music  Hall,  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  As  regards  the  number  of  entries  it  surpassed  last 
year’s,  and  as  to  the  merit  of  the  exhibits,  speaking  of  them 
collectively,  it  uas  the  opinion'  of  the  judges  that  it  was  a  very 
good  display.  Among  the  pot  plants  it  was  noted  with  pleasure 
that  the  foliage  was  good,  this  being  a  point  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked  by  the  growers,  but  which  is  important.  The  classes 
for  twelve  and  six  plants  respectively  were  of  special  merit. 
Among  the  cut  blooms  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  specimens, 
with  not  fewer  than  eighteen  varieties,  was  particularly  strong, 
the  difference  between  the  stands  being  very  slight,  and  the 
judges  considered  a  long  while  before  making  the  award.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  White,  who  had  a  lovely  collection. 
The  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the 
show,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Watson,  of  West  Lynn,  for  a  mas¬ 
sive,  refined,  yellow  specimen,  J.  C.  Clayton.  This  is  the  second 
occasion  on  which  he  has  won  the  Cup.  The  members’  classes, 
in  which  this  bloom  was  located,  wrere  of  exceptional  merit,  and 
very  creditable  to  the  producers,  and  several  extra  prizes  were 
awarded. 

The  fruit  section  was  not  large,  but  comprised  some  excellent 
produce.  The  vegetables,  which  were  staged  in  the  Blackfriars 
hall,  were  a  numerous  lot,  but  in  point  of  quality  this  department 
was  behind  previous  shows,  the  trying  season,  doubtless,  mainly 
accounting  for  this.  The  judges  of  the  flowers  and  other  garden 
produce  were  Messrs.  Cadman,  of  Dereham,  and  J.  T.  Sheddick 
(gardener  to  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Fellowes,  of  Honingham  Hall). 
Stands  of  flowers,  &c.,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Kidd,  Hobbies,  Limited,  and  Mr.  J.  Martin,  the  last- 
named  showing  some  beautiful  wreaths,  <fcc.  As  usual,  there  was. 
a  stall  of  produce  for  sale  in  the  interests  of  the  hospital,  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  kindly  making  gifts  to  it,  and  it  was  superin¬ 
tended  by  Mrs.  Bush,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  Mrs.  Fitness. 

The  show  was  opened  on  the  Wednesday  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Par¬ 
sons,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress. 

Maidenhead  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Novemher  14th. 

This  show  and  that  of  Reading  proceeds  upon  pretty  much 
the  same  lines,  with  a  few  details  differing.  Here,  as  at  Reading, 
the  “  mummers  ”  took  possession  of  the  Slunioipal  Chamber,  and 
made  a  brave  display  with  their  blooms.  There  was  but  one 
group  in  the  principal  class,  and,  as  at  Reading,  specimen  plants 
were  poor.  There  were  tables  of  plants  of  a  given  size  in  which 
flowering  and  foliaged  subjects  were  mingled  together.  There 
were  tables  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  also,  and  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  were  conspicuous  in  pots,  well  "rown  and  flowered. 
Mr.  J.  Fulford,  Moor  Hall  Gardens,  Cookham,  won  a  handsome 
Silver  Cup  with  vases  of  specimen  Chrysanthemums.  They 
were  placed  in  a  setting  of  Begonia  Caledonia,  the  very  best 
illustrations  of  this  white  sport  we  haye  yet  seen.  Table  plants 
and  Chinese  Primroses  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  F.  Cox,  Esq.,  Harefield,  made  a 
hit,  for  he  was  first  in  the  larger  class  for  thirty-six  Japs,  and 
also  in  that  for  twenty-four  incurved ;  and  in  the  latter  class 
Mr.  G.  Lane,  of  Ascot,  was  second.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
inourved,  Mr.  C.  Young  was  first,  and  in  that  for  twelve  Japs 
Mr.  J.  F.  Young,  both  having  good  blooms.  The  best  six  Japs  of 
one  variety  (Madame  Carnot),  and  the  best  six  incurved  (C.  H. 
Curtis),  both  came  from  Mr.  C.  Young.  There  were  classes  for 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  also  for  baskets  and  shower  bouquets, 
in  which  some  of  the  ladies  distinguished  themselves.  In  the 
way  of  fruit  there  were  Grapes,  Apples  and  Pears,  and  Tomatoes, 
if  the  latter  may  be  so  distinguished.  Such  dessert  Apples  as 
Ribston,  Cox’s  Orange,  King,  and  Blenheim  Pippins.  Wealthy 
and  Feam’s  Pippin  were  in  fine  character,  and  among  dessert 
Pears  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Lucas,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  &c. 

There  were  classes  for  vegetables.  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. 
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'offered  special  prizes,  which  brought  a  good  competition.  It 
was  quite  evident  excellent  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Maidenhead.  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  florist,  Maiden¬ 
head,  set  up  a  charming  group  of  plants  (not  for  competition), 
among  which  could  be  seen  retarded  Lilies,  &c.  Mr. 
Broughton  had  very  attractive  floral  decorations,  among  them 
one  illustration  which  attracted  much  attention,  a  fac-simile  of 
the  Gates  Ajar  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  Corea  to  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  for  the  obsequies  over  the  remains  of  President 
McKinley.  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen  had  a  large  and  imposing 
collection  of  Chrysanthemums  on  the  platform,  and  some  excel¬ 
lent  pottery  was  contributed  by  a  local  manufactory. 

Highgate  and  Dis  rict  Chrysanthemum,  November  20th. 

The  seventeenth  annual  dinner  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  20th  inst.,  the  president,  C.  F.  Cory-Wright,  j.P.,  D.L., 
presiding.  He  was  supported  by  Captain  C.  B.  Balfour,  M.P., 
several  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  about  eighty  members  and 
friends  of  the  society,  including  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  McKerchar, 
Mr.  T.  Bevan,  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Mr.  H.  Barnaby  (the  first  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  society),  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  the  present  secretary. 
The  tables  were  profusely  decorated  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms, 
some  fine  specimens  coming  from  Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons. 
.After  the  Royal  toasts  had  been  loyally  honoured,  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  viz.,  that  of  “The  Society  and  the  President,”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Birks,  who  said  that  the  society  had 
almost  attained  hcary  antiquity,  and,  looking  back  on  the  past, 
he  thought  he  could  claim  to  have  done  something  for  the  district. 
The  president,  in  responding,  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  North- 
field  Hall  was  not  a  proper  place  for  a  show,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  committee  should  take  the  show  to  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
He  was  sure  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  that  Lord 
Mansfield  had  given  him  permission  to  say  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  become  their  president  for  next  year,  and  that  he 
would  open  their  show,  and  also  attend  their  annual  dinner. 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  gave  “  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Donors  of  Special 
Prizes,”  to  which  Mr.  S.  L.  Dove,  J.P.,  responded.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Smithett  proposed  “  The  Officers  and  Committee,”  and  compli¬ 
mented  the  secretary  on  the  arrangements  made  for  the  show, 
which  he  considered  was  one  of  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
toast  was  responded  to  by  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  McKerchar. 
Other  toasts  followed,  and  a  capital  musical  programme  inter¬ 
spersed  the  toast  list,  the  hearty  singing  of  “  Auld  Lang  Syne  ” 
concluding  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

Leamington,  Warwick  md  District,  Nov.  21,  22  and  23. 

Leamington  Spa  is  noted  for  beauty  of  many  kinds,  and  in 
numerous  respects  it  is  the  most  delightful  of  Midland  towns, 
where  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  music  of  the  highest  class 
can  be  enjoyed  amid  the  charms  of  lovely  surroundings.  A  large 
portion  of  the  spacious  “  Pump  Rooms,”  which  in  winter  is  known 
as  “  Arcadia,”  was  on  the  above  dates  the  scene  of  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Chrysanthemum  Show.  The  splendid  groups  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  other  plants  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ing  were  a  fine  feature  ;  cut  blooms  were  also  of  wonderful  quality, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  numerous  and  good.  The  fittings  around 
the  walls  formed  both  a  beautiful  and  suitable  background  for  the 
exhibits,  and  considerably  enhanced  the  general  effect.  The 
Blue  Hungarian  Band  performed  twice  daily  during  the  course  of 
the  show.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  to  find  the 
attendance  was  a  record  one,  and  that  the  early  struggles  of  the 
society  have  at  length  been  overcome.  E.  A.  Smyth-Ryland, 
Esq.,  and  the  Mayor  of  Leamington,  were  each  donors  of  sub¬ 
stantial  prizes.  The  committee,  of  which  Mr.  R.  Jones  is  chair¬ 
man,  and  the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Nichols,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labours.  Mr.  C.  S.  Birch,  a 
popular  townsman,  has  also  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  venture  by  associating  it  with  “  Arcadia,”  and  providing  such 
exquisite  music. 

Cut  Blooms. — For  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct  a  special 
prize  of  five  guineas  was  offered  by  C.  A.  Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  for 
the  best  exhibit;  second  prize,  £2;  third,  £1.  In  this  class 
many  grand  flowers  were  staged.  Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to 
A.  James,  Esq.,  Coton  House,  Rugby,  proved  the  winner.  His 
flowers  were  of  great  depth,  fresh  and  well  coloured,  being  so 
good  I  append  their  names.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  were 
especially  good.  Back  row — Mrs.  J.  Lewis,*  Silver  King,  M. 
Louis  Remy,  Graphic,  Australie,  G.  J.  Warren,  Mrs.  Mease,*  and 
Madame  Carnot.*  Middle  row — Madame  G.  Debrie,*  Madame 
G.  Henri,  Nellie  Perkins,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  E.  Molyneux,*  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Master  H.  Tucker,*  and  Madame  Von  Andre.  Front 
row — Mons.  C.  de  Leche,  Oceana,  Madame  R.  Cadbury,*  Phoebus, 
Lionel  Humphrey,  Miss  J.  Cottie,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  gardener 
to  P.  A.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Rugby,  who  also  staged  heavy 
blooms.  Mr.  H.  Liney,  gardener  to  W.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  Welles- 
bourne  House,  was  an  exceedingly  close  third,  staging  fresh, 
highly  coloured  blooms. 

For  twelve  incurved  distinct,  and  a  like  number  of  Japanese, 


a  Silver  Cup,  valued  at  three  guineas,  was  offered  as  a  first  prize, 
and  here  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  a  grand  one ;  indeed, 
worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  the  stiffest  fights  in  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world.  Mr.  Chandler,  however,  came  out  “  on  top  ”  (it 
is  really  wonderful  how  Chrysanthemum  men  manage  to  “just” 
beat  each  other).  The  winner  was  very  strong  in  incurveds,  but 
lost  points  on  the  Japanese.  The  varieties  were,  Japanese,  back 
row — Madame  Cadbury,*  Australie,*  M.  Louis  Remy,  and 
Madame  Carnot.*  Middle  row — Madame  G.  Debrie,  Master  H. 
Tucker,  Etoile  de  Lyon,*  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Front  row — G.  J. 
Warren,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Lionel  Humphrey,  and  Mrs.  Mease. 
Incurved — Duchess  of  Fife,*  Frank  Hammond,*  Madame  Lucie 
Faure,*  Lady  Isabel,  General  Symons,*  Ma  Perfection,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  H.  Curtis,*  Nellie  Threlfall,  W.  Tunnington,* 
Bonnie  Dundee,*  and  J.  Agate.  Mr.  R.  Jones,  gardener  to  C.  A. 
Smith-Ryland,  Esq.,  Barford  Hill,  won  the  second  prize  with  a 
very  fine  exhibit.  His  Japanese  were  large,  fresh,  and  well 
coloured.  Many  of  his  incurveds  were  also  of  fine  depth,  and 
solid,  but  he  lost  a  few  points  on  the  others.  The  third  prize 
went  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  gardener  to  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Farringdon.  He"  also  staged  grand  incurveds,  but  fell  away  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  Japanese.  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Jones  secured 
(in  the  order  given)  the  prizes  for  twelve  incurveds  in  not  less 
than  nine  varieties.  For  twelve  Japanese  distinct  the  prizes 
went  to  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Blakeway,  and  Mr.  Jones.  Six 
grand  blooms  of  Madame  Cadbury  secured  for  Mr.  Chandler  the 
special  prize  offered  for  that  number  of  Japanese  blooms,  and 
Mr.  L.  Bastin  won  for  six  incurved  with  deep,  solid  blooms  of 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Madame  Lucie  Faure,  and  Mrs.  J.  Eadie. 
This  prize  was  a  Silver  Medal  given  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano 
Company. 

In  the  local  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  W.  Goodman,  gar¬ 
dener  to  P.  A.  Leaf,  Esq.,  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Wright,  gar¬ 
dener  to  M.  P.  Lucas,  Esq.,  second.  Mr.  Jones  won  the  cruet- 
stand  offered  by  Messrs.  Burgis  and  Col  bourne  for  twelve 
Japanese,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Goodman.  For  twelve  Chrysan¬ 
themums  on  long  stems,  arranged  in  a  vase,  Mr.  J.  Rench,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Alderman  G.  A.  Bland,  was  first,  Messrs.  Goodman  and 
Wright  following  in  the  order  named. 

Floral  Designs. — Mr.  W.  Finch,  of  Coventry,  was  first  for  a 
bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  well  finished  example,  Mr. 
Vause,  Leamington,  being  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Finch  third.  For 
a  cross  of  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  C.  Finch  won  with  a  splendid 
exhibit,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Vause,  and  Mr.  R.  Greenfield, 
jun.,  Leamington.  The  three  last-named  exhibitors  won  in  the 
same  order  for  a  wreath  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  Draper, 
gardener  to  R.  C.  Milne,  Esq.,  wras  first  for  six  foliage  plants  in 
5in  pots.  The  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists  second,  and 
Mr.  Chandler  third. 

Groups. — For  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  (Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  excluded),  not  to  exceed  100  square  feet,  prizes  of  £5,  £3, 
and  £2  were  offered.  The  Leamihgton  Nurserymen  and  Florists 
here  created  a  delightful  feature,  and  won  the  first  prize  well. 
A  low  arch  formed  the  centre ;  this  was  surmounted  by  a  mass  of 
scarlet  Salvia,  graceful  foliage  plants,  and  Orchids.  Pedestals 
of  cork  were  also  employed  here  and  there,  brightly  coloured  and 
graceful  plants  being  arranged  in  prominent  positions,  the  whole 
springing  from  a  groundwork  of  moss,  formed  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  show.  Mr.  Vause  was  second.  He,  too,  staged 
a  grand  group.  The  same  firm  also  proved  victorious  in  the  class 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in1  pots ;  the  blooms  were  of  high 
quality,  and  the  arrangement  very  smart. 

Dinner  Table  Decorations. — For  a  decorated  dinner  table, 
fully  laid,  three  contestante  entered  the  field.  Mr.  W.  Vause 
proved  the  winner;  his  arrangement  was  well  finished,  but 
slightly  heavy.  The  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  who 
came  in  second,  showed  in  their  design  a  pretty  idea,  but  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  flowers  lacked  finish,  and  the  surface 
needed  light  materials  to  take  off  the  flatness.  Mr.  E.  M.  Garlic 
was  a  good  third  ;  his  arrangement  was  well  balanced,  but  lacked 
finish  at  some  points.  Some  of  the  flowers  had  lost  their  glossy 
freshness,  and  the  pale  yellow  material  down  the  centre  of  the 
table  did  not  harmonise  well  with  the  flowers  used. 

Fruits. — For  a  collection  of  fruit,  Mr.  T.  Kean,  gardener  to 
F.  Williams,  Esq.,  Barford,  was  first.  He  staged  upwards  of 
twenty  dishes,  principally  consisting  of  very  fine  Apples  and 
Pears.  Mr.  E.  Crump,  Leamington,  who  was  placed  second,  put 
up  a  very  smart  exhibit,  which  contained  several  fine  bunches  of 
Grapes,  and  good  pyramids  of  Apples,  and  some  good  dishes  of 
Pears ;  but  the  greater  number  of  fine  dishes  in  his  opponent’s 
collection  placed  him  slightly  ahead.  The  committee  will  pro¬ 
bably  next  year  see  their  way  to  limit  the  number  of  dishes. 
Third,  Mr.  C.  Hunt,  Barford.  Mr.  Chandler  won  the  principal 
prizes  for  Grapes,  among  them  being  one  offered  by  Messrs. 
W.  Thomson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Clovenfords.  He  also  won  for 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Kean  being  first  for  a  like 
number  of  Pears. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — These  were  a  great  feature,  and 
deserve  more  notice  than  limited  space  will  allow  us  to  give. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  staged  a  wonderful  collec¬ 
tion  of  Potatoes  and  Cyclamen.  The  former  were  handsome  in 
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shape,  and  clean  and  bright  in  the  skin ;  the  Cyclamen  sturdily 
grown  and  well  flowered.  The  Society’s  Gold  Medal  was  awarded. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Ban¬ 
bury,  for  a  grand  collection  of  Onions,  and  for  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums;  to  Messrs.  Hinton,  Bros.,  Warwick,  for  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  of  shrubs;  to  Mr.  R.  Greenfield,  Leamington,  for  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  plants:  and  to  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill,  for  a  collection  of  new  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Among  them  two  varieties  were  conspicuous, 
viz.,  Henry  Barnes,  which  may  he  described  as  a  glorified  E. 
Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  E.  Thirkell,  a  grand  yellow;  each  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 


Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  NoyeTber  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

A  very  successful  exhibition  was  that  held  last  week  in  the 
Drill  Hall  at  Dundee.  The  chief  interest  is  centred  in  the  con¬ 
test  for  the  Corporation  Vase,  a  handsome  trophy  presented  to 
the  society  by  the  Town  Council.  The  coveted  honour  on  this 
occasion  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Beisant  (or  Besant),  gardener  to  Mrs. 
George  Armitstead,  Castle  Huntley,  Longforgan.  Some  splendid 
blooms  of  Madame  R.  Cadbury,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Mrs.  J.  Weeks 
were  here  included.  The  second  prize  in  this  class  (for  twelve 
vases  of  Japs)  was  annexed  by  Mr.  David  Nicoll,  Rossie,  Forgan- 
denny  ;  and  the  third  to  another  famous  Scottish  grower,  Mr. 
David  Keillor,  Seabourne,  Broughty  Ferry.  Mr.  Beisant  stood 
foremost  also  for  the  thirty-six  Japs  in  half  that  number  of 
varieties ;  while  for  thirty-six  distinct  blooms  the  Challenge  Cup 
presented  by  Mrs.  Armitstead  was  secured  by  Mr.  D.  Nicoll.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gumming,  gardener  at  Grantully  Castle,  led  for  two  dozen 
Japs  in  a  dozen  varieties,  winning  another  Challenge  Cup  that  is 
offered  by  J.  J.  Watson,  Esq.  Other  chief  winners  were  Messrs. 
J.  Baird,  George  Ruckbie,  R.  J.  Walker,  W.  Kennedy,  and  R.  W. 
Saunders.  The  competition  for  plants  was  very  fair,  as  was  that 
for  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  show  was  opened  by  Sir  James 
Low,  surrounded  by  many  persons  of  local  distinction.  Amongst 
trade  growers  who  supported  the  show  with  exhibits  were  Messrs. 
W.  P.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Storrie  and  Storrie, 
all  of  Dundee;  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Redhill, 
Surrey  :  and  Norman  Davis,  Framfieid,  Sussex.  In  every  respect 
this  year’s  show  was  successful. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  society  for  the  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  20th  instant,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  on  “  The  Exploration  of  the 
Atmosphere  at  Sea  by  means  of  Kites  ”  was  read  by  the  secretary. 
The  author  has  for  some  years  past  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
use  of  kites  to  obtain  meteorological  observations  at  the  Blue  Hill 
Observatory,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  and  he  has  successfully  carried  on 
the  work  of  exploring  the  air  there  to  a  height  of  three  miles  by 
several  hundred  kite  flights,  executed  in  varied  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  whenever  the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeded  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  Certain  types  of  weather,  however,  such  as  anticyclones, 
accompanied  by  light  winds,  can  rarely  be  studied.  Mr.  Rotch 
now  proposes  the  employment  of  kites  carrying  meteorographs 
on  steamships,  especially  on  vessels  cruising  in  tropical  oceans. 
He  has  himself  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  this  scheme, 
as  on  August  22  last  he  raised  a  kite  to  an  elevation  of  half  a 
mile  from  a  tow-boat  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  when  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  at  sea-level  varied  between  six  and  ten  miles  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month,  when  crossing  the  North 
Atlantic  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  on  the  steamship  Common¬ 
wealth,  he  was  able  to  raise  kites  carrying  a  meteorograph  to  an 
altitude  of  1,800ft  on  five  days  out  of  the  eight.  The  chief  feature 
of  these  records  was  the  rapid  change  of  temperature  with 
height. 

A  paper  by  Professor  J.  Milne,  F.R.S.,  on  “Meteorological 
Phenomena  in  Relation  to  Changes  in  the  Vertical,”  was  also  read 
by  the  secretary.  When  resident  in  Japan  some  years  ago,  the 
author  carried  on  numerous  observations  by  seismographs  for 
ascertaining  changes  in  the  vertical,  and  found  that  the  more 
important  displacements  of  the  horizontal  pendulums  are  of  three 
types,  viz.,  “intermediate,”  “long,”  and  “short”  period  wander¬ 
ings.  During  the  last  five  years  Professor  Milne  has  had  con¬ 
tinuous  photographic  records  of  a  horizontal  pendulum  at  his 
residence  at  Shide,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  he  now  makes  a  compari¬ 
son  of  these  records  with  the  weather  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1901.  He  says  that  assuming  that  a 
locality  can  be  chosen  where  the  diurnal  wave  and  effects  due  to 
rain  and  dessication  are  small,  which  his  observations  indicate  as 
possible,  records  of  what  appear  to  be  the  effects  due  to  baro¬ 
metrical  gradients  may  be  obtained.  When  these  are  large  and 
appear  suddenly,  the  movements  of  the  pendulum  may  be  marked. 
At  Shide  the  westerly  displacement  of  a  pendulum  has  for 
several  years  past  been  regarded  as  indicating  the  approach  ef 
bad  weather. 


Beckenham  Honicultural. 

On  Friday  last  the  lecture  “  Bees  and  Bee-keeping  ”  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Mr.  W.  Herrod,  E.B.B.A.,  to  a  fairly  1  arge  audience. 
Some  views  from  drawings  placed  on  the  screen  showed  the 
various  bees,  i.e.,  queen,  workers,  and  drones,  from  an  anatomical 
point  of  view,  and  the  differing  of  their  construction  clearly 
explained.  The  practical  operations  were  shown  by  photographic 
views  the  operator  being  in  most  cases  a  lady  student  of  the 
Swanley  College.  Mr.  Herrod  explained  all  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  way,  stating  very  clearly  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and 
what  is  of  prime  importance,  how  not  to  do  it.  At  the  close  many 
questions  were  replied  to  by  the  lecturer,  after  which  Mr.  Weeks, 
of  Bromley,  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  him.  This  being 
enthusiastically  accorded,  terminated  an  instructive  evening. — - 


Croydon  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement. 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last  week,  when  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson  occupied  the  chair ;  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  The  usual  business  being  disposed  of,  the  chairman 
introduced  Mr.  J.  F.  McLeod,  Dover  House,  Roehampton,  who 
gave  one  of  the  most  practical  and  interesting  papers  of  the 
session,  the  subject  being  “  Some  Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Malmaison  Carfiations.”  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  rapt 
attention  throughout  ,  and  Mr.  McLeod’s  replies  to  questions  were 
much  appreciated.  On  the  proposition  of  the  chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bunyard,  and  supported  by  the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Mills,  a  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr. 
McLeod.  Messrs.  J.  R.  Box  and  Co.  exhibited  some  fine  dishes 
of  culinary  Apples. 

Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners'  Association. 


Mr.  W.  Mackay,  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  on  the  evening  of 
November  20,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “  Air,  Heat,  and  Water  as 
applied  to  Horticulture.”  We  cannot  hope  to  summarise  so 
useful  an  essay,  but  we  must  state  that  Mr.  Mackay  did  the 
subject  thorough  justice.  The  result  of  the  competition  for  the 
best  stalk  of  Brussels  Sprouts  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Rogers,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mrs.  Savile,  Barley  House,  was  placed  first;  Mr.  Sidney 
Baker,  Weare  House  Gardens,  second;  Mr.  W.  Charley,  Wonford 
House  Gardens,  third. 

Liverpool  Amattur  Gardeners 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Common  Hall,. 
Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool,  on  Thursday  evening  a  week  ago,  the 
attendance  and  exhibits  being  quite  up  to  the  usual  excellence 
maintained  on  previous  occasions.  Chrysanthemums  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  principal  feature,  a  decided  improvement  being 
noticeable.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  Ellison  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
exhibited  in  good  style,  the  former  winning  by  the  fresher 
condition  of  the  flowers,  although  the  latter  deserves  high  com¬ 
mendation,  owing  to  the  difficulties  under  which  the  plants  are 
grown.  Mrs.  Stevenson  won  with  six  very  fair  incurved.  For 
six  Japs  Mr.  Ardran  staged  grand  flowers,  not  only  taking  full 
points,  but  also  a  Certificate  of  Merit.  Extra  good  were  the 
first  prize  single  Chrysanthemums  staged  by  Mrs.  Macgregor, 
who  also  won  with  any  other  varieties,  the  open  class,  with  an 
interesting  display  of  cut  blooms,  and  for  the  best  plant  with  a 
well  grown  incurved  variety.  The  President’s  class  and  Certifi¬ 
cate  was  taken  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  with  an  admirably  grown 
plant  of  Mrs.  Barkley.  Mr.  Dale  was  also  a  winner  for  Japanese. 
Some  nice  plants  of  Cattleya  labiata  autumnalis  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Dodd,  the  prize  for  the  best  Orchid  in  bloom  fall¬ 
ing  to  him.  Baskets  and  hand  bouquets  were  well  done,  the 
exhibitors  being  Mrs.  Macgregor,  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Miss  Hunter, 
and  Miss  Davies.  So  close  was  the  competition,  that  the  prizes 
were  equally  divided.— R.  P.  R. 


Reading  and  District  Gardeners. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  in 
the  Club  Room  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst,  when  Mr.  Neve  pre¬ 
sided  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the 
evening  was  “  Root-pruning,”  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Powell,  of  Park  Place  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  an  exceedingly  practical  manner,  his  remarks 
being  based  upon  the  question,  “  Why  is  root-pruning  necessary, 
and  what  advantage  do  we  obtain  ?”  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  well  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Neve,  Woolford,  Hinton, 
Townsend,  Alexander,  Burfitt,  Cretchley,  Chamberlain,  Wilson, 
Bryant,  and  D.  Dore.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Powell  for  his  excellent  paper.  Three  new  members  were 
elected. 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural. 

At  last  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  Sheffield  into  line  with 
other  large  centres  in  the  matter  of  horticulture.  Some  two 
years  ago  the  Sharrow  and  District  Society  was  formed,  and  by 
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offering  fairly  liberal  prizes  in  open  classes — for  a  young  society 
— it  quickly  outgrew  its  local  appellation,  and  the  committee 
wisely  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  as  the  “  Sheffield  ” 
Society  it  has  a  promising  future.  The  last  show  was  a  decided 
success  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  the  exhibitors  in¬ 
cluding  such  growers  as  Frettingham,  Sharp,  Artindale,  Proctor, 
Marsden,  Machin,  Biggin,  &c.  For  the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Samuel 
Roberts,  J.P.,  D.L.,  is  the  president,  and  amongst  the  vice-pre¬ 
sidents  are  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.M.,  Earl  Wharncliffe,  Sir  A. 
Wilson',  Herbert  Hughes,  C.M.G.,  F.  A.  Kelly,  and  other  pro¬ 
minent.  men.  Mr.  Lewendon,  93,  Neill  Road,  Sheffield,  being 
secretary.  The  date  fixed  for  the  next  annual  show  is  August  14, 
when  a  Challenge  Cup,  given  by  the  president,  will  be  offered  for 
Roses.  Groups  will  also  be  a  feature.  Successful  monthly 
meetings  and  exhibits  are  held,  essays,  &c.,  being  given,  by 
which  the  interest  of  the  members  is  well  maintained. 

Ipswich  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  ivas  held 
on  the  21st.  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Creek  presiding  over  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members.  A  paper  upon  “  Three  Good  Winter  flowering 
Plants”  was  read  by  Mr.  Chandler,  the  plants  selected  being 
Callas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  Bouvardias.  The 
essayist  dealt  in  a  very  clear  and  practical  manner  with  the 
details  of  cultivation,  and  at  the  close  of  a  brisk  discussion  was 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
society,  on  December  5,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Riverslea  Nursery,  Col¬ 
chester,  will  read  a  paper  on  that  much  debated  subject,  “  A 
Gardeners’  Qualifications.”. — E.  C. 

Shirley  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  above  association,  held  on  Monday,  18th  inst.,  at 
the  Parish  Room,  Shirley.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  (chairman)  presiding. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson,  of  Bournemouth,  gave  a  most  able  and  in¬ 
stinctive  lecture  on  “  Summer  Bedding,”  with  special  reference 
to  plants  to  be  used  for  the  Coronation  year.  The  lecturer  gave 
his  experience  in  the  different  ways  and  fashions  in  associating 
plants,  whether  to  give  effect  a  carpet  bedding  foliage,  or  group¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  combinations  were  suggested.  He  also 
gave  many  practical  hints  as  to  propagating  the  subjects  under 
notice,  having  brought  two  dozen  varieties,  which  were  used  ex¬ 
tensively  at  Bournemouth.  A  good  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  several  members  took  part.  Mrs.  Keates,  of  Rownhams 
House  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  G.  Bushell),  gained  the  first  prize  for 
three  grand  specimen  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  on  stems  18in 
long.  Captain  Thompson,  Aulcl  Reekie  (gardener,  Mr.  Framp- 
ton),  second  prize.  Mrs.  Keates  also  won  the  society’s  certificate 
for  six  cut  blooms  of  Japs.  Colonel  Sinkins  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wilcox),  Aldermoor  House,  showed  some  splendid  plants  of  Be¬ 
gonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  had  a  very  fine 
group  of  hardy  bedding  plants.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  to  the  exhibitors  closed  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
The  next  lecture,  “  Some  Familiar  Wild  Birds,”  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  good  and  harm  they  do,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilcox.. — 
J.  M.,  Sec. 


East  Suffolk  County  Council. 


The  report  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Horticulture. — Mr.  Sowman  has  given  190  lectures  and 
demonstrations  during  the  session.  For  the  fourth  year,  plots  of 
land,  each  containing  about  10  rods,  have  been  cultivated  as 
model  allotments  side  by  side  with  the  men’s  allotments  where 
possible.  These  were  at  Cratfield,  Corton,  Dunwich,  Earl  Soham, 
Framlingham,  Higham,  Kessingland,  Needham  Market,  Stow- 
market,  Thorndon,  Westleton,  and  Wrentham.  The  excessive 
drought  of  the  past  season  was  felt  very  much  on  the  light  land 
allotments,  but  notwithstanding  this  drawback  the  produce  from 
the  above  plots  took  five  first  prizes,  one  second  prize,  and  three 
third  prizes  at  the  Educational  Flower  Show  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  August.  The  system  of  Potato  planting  advocated  by 
Mr.  Sowman  is  being  largely  adopted  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  crop  at  Needham  Market  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  one, 
the  produce  weighing  2101b  from  71b  of  seed.  Variety,  “  Up-to- 
Date.”  The  best  allotment  was  at  Wrentham,  the 
second  at  Stowmarket,  and  the  third  at  Thorndon 
Reformatory  School,  and  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  these 
places.  The  allotments  with  marks  out  of  a  possible  170  are 
given  in  order  of  merit:  Mr.  T.  Forder,  thatcher,  Wrentham, 
117 ;  Mr.  T.  Parker,  schoolmaster,  Stowmarket,  114 ;  School¬ 
boys,  Thorndon,  113;  Mr.  T.  Rice,  schoolmaster,  Earl  Soham, 
107  ;  Mr.  A.  Goodey,  labourer,  Needham  Market,  103  ;  Mr.  A. 
Smith,  labourer,  Corton,  101 ;  Mr.  T.  Lingwood,  artist,  Dun¬ 
wich,  95;  Mr.  J.  Rivers,  labourer,  Framlingham,  94;  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  gardener,  Higham,  85;  Mr.  A.  Gardner,  labourer,  Crat¬ 
field,  82 ;  Night  School  Lads,  Kessingland,  73 :  Mr.  A.  Elmy, 
labourer,  Westleton,  69. 


Hedges. 


Hedges  are  sometimes  planted  to  afford  shelter,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  a  fence.  However  carefully  they  may  be  planted  and 
cared  for  in  a  young  state,  it  must  be  admitted  that  without  the 
same  care  in  after  years  they  soon  become  unsatisfactory,  and 
unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  planted.  Perhaps 
this  remark  may  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  hedges  on  the 
farm  than  to  those  about  the  garden.  How  often  do  we  meet 
with  hedges  that  have  been  left  to  grow  untended  for  years, 
dying  at  the  bottom  for  want  of  light  and  air,  and  with  large 
gaps.  When  it  gets  into  this  state  the  farmer  finds  it  is  of  no 
use  to  keep  his  live  stock  together,  so  he  cuts  it  down 
to  the  ground,  very  likely  with  the  good  resolution  to  keep  it 
better  in  future,  but  with  the  result  that  he  has  no  fence  at  all  for 
some  years  to  come.  Even  about  gardens  hedges  sometimes 
become  unsatisfactory,  though  from  a  somewhat  different  cause. 
They  are  generally  kept  under  the  shears,  and  if  due  care  is  not 
taken  to  keep  them  within  bounds  they  gradually  become  too 
wide  and  heavy  at  the  top,  and  so  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
faulty  at  the  bottom. 

Hedges  surro unding  plantations  are  especially  liable  to  fail. 
They  very  often  are  damaged  by  the  trees  being  too  close  to 
them,  and  in  time  overhanging  them.  They  are  thus  weakened 
and  drawn  outward,  so  that  we  very  often  find  them  similar  in 
shape  to  that  given  at  a  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  When 


Trimming  Hedges. 


such  hedges  get  very  bad  the  usual  remedy  is  to  cut  them  down. 
This  is,  however,  not  always  necessary  nor  desirable.  If  the 
timber  is  well  cleaned  away  from  behind  them,  and  they  are  cut 
in  so  that  they  are  narrow  at  the  top,  similar  to  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  section  referred  to,  stopping  the  upper  part  of  them 
well  back,  they  will  generally  fill  up  at  the  bottom  if  kept  clean 
and  narrow  at  the  top.  The  best  time  to  do  this,  or,  indeed,  to 
reduce  a  hedge  in  any  way,  is  when  the  sap  begins  to  move  in 
spring,  say  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  according  to  the  season.  They  then  soon  break  into 
growth,  and  are  green  again  in  a  short  time.  The  ends  of  the 
young  shoots  should  be  cut  off  about  midsummer,  and  by  the 
autumn  there  will  be  a  fair  quantity  of  young  growths  upon  it. 

Hedges  are  to  be  met  with  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  some 
of  them  not  commendable.  I  am  rather  partial  to  those  with 
almost  perpendicular  sides,  such  as  represented  at  b.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  to  keep  a  good  close  bottom  good  enough  to 
turn  sheep,  Ac.,  the  top  must  be  kept  a  good  deal  narrower 
than  the  base,  similar  to  c.  This  is  not  only  an  advantage  in 
the  formation  of  a  good  fence,  but  it  is  a  saving  in  the  labour 
of  keeping.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  meet  with  hedges 
from  2ft  to  3ft  across  the  top,  and  cutting  these,  propped  upon 
steps  or  a  plank,  is  a  laborious  task  which  may  well  be  avoided. 
Too  much  labour  is  generally  expended  on  the  tops  of  hedges, 
and  too  little  at  the  base,  in  keeping  them  clean  and  well 
furnished.  If  you  can  accomplish  the  latter  good  quality,  the 
top,  which  is  really  of  secondary  importance,  may  safely  be 
relied  upon  to  assert  its  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  the  shears,  which 
it  should  always  have.  I  have  sometimes  seen  young  hedges 
grow  four  or  five  years  without  cutting,  to  give  them  strength, 
and  then  have  them  cut  down.  Is  not  this  a  fallacy?  I  think 
it  is  most  foolish.  If  a  hedge  is  from  the  first  turned  in  the 
shape  of  section  c,  keeping  it  quite  narrow  at  the  top,  a  good 
fence  will  be  the  result  without  any  cutting  down.. — R.  I. 

— «*••» — 

Fruit  Farms  on  Porto  Rico. 

Fruit  farms  are  the  latest  scheme  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Porto  Rico.  A  company  with  a  capitalisation  of  100,000  dollars, 
and  backed  by  New  York  and  San  Juan  firms,  is  negotiating  for 
land  in  different  portions  of  the  island,  on  which  will,  be  grown 
all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  winter  vegetables,  and  tropical  nursery 
stock,  both  fruit  and  ornamental.  The  produce  will  be  shipped 
to  New  York.  A  farm  of  100  acres  is  already  in  operation  at 
Rio  Piedras,  six  miles  from  San  Juan. 
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Hardy  Finit  Garden. 

WINTER  PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES.— After  this  period 
tliere  need  be  no  further  delay  in  making  a  commencement  in 
the  necessary  winter  pruning.  Most  fruit  trees  require  some 
attention  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  little,  or  it  may  be  much. 
W  hen  trees  have  to  be  dealt  with  after  years  of  neglect,  the 
pruning  necessarily  is  considerable,  though  in  such  cases  it  ought 
not  to  be  too  severe.  It  will  be  better  to  spread  the  pruning 
over  two  seasons.  On  the  other  hand,  trees  and  bushes  that  are 
annually  attended  to,  and  the  superfluous  wood  removed,  there 
wll  only  be  a  small  amount  of  work  demanded  each  season.  Mild 
open  weather  should  be  chosen  for  pruning  operations. 

LARGE  BUSH  TREES. — This  form  of  tree  has  a  short  stem, 
upon  which  is  originated  a  number  of  branches  rising  perpen¬ 
dicularly  and  at  various  angles,  the  whole  comprising  a  shapely 
bush  form.  These  branches  should  be  disposed  at  not  less  than  a 
foot  apart,  or  crowding  will  most  certainly  result.  The  first 
object,  then,  in  pruning,  must  be  to  see  that  the  branches  have 
sufficient  room  between  them.  In  large,  old  trees,  they  will 
extend  many  feet.  In  the  restricted  bush  form  each  branch  will 
be  a  cordon,  though  it  may,  in  order  to  increase  the  she  of  thf 
tree,  have  been  induced  to  form  two  or  more  branches,  these  also 
having  been  treated  as  cordons.  The  multiplication  of  branches 
in  this  manner  often  causes  crowding.  Let  none  remain  near©' 
than  a  foot.  The  branches,  being  cordons,  are  furnished  with 
spurs,  and  even  when  the  branches  themselves  are  not  too  close, 
the  spurs  may  have  become  unduly  elongated.  This  is  especially 
injurious,  as  one  spur  shades  another.  The  winter  pruning 
should,  therefore,  always  include  attention  to  the  reducing  of 
long  spurs.  The  nearer  the  fruiting  spurs  can  be  kept  to  the 
main  branch  the  better.  Restricted  bush  trees  need  summer 
pruning,  and  if  this  has  been  carried  out,  the  pruning  now  con¬ 
sists  in  shortening  the  arrested  summer  growths  to  one  or  two 
buds.  The  leading  shoot  of  branches  may,  if  extension  is  no 
further  needed,  be  shortened  closely,  but  if  a  further  length  is 
required,  shorten  only  one-third. 

Some  bush  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  freer  manner.  The 
heads  of  these  trees  must  be  kept  open,  and  the  branches  thinly 
disposed,  no  further  pruning  being  necessary. 

PYRAMID  TREES. — Pears  are  the  chief  fruits  adapted  for 
tins  method  of  training.  Principal  branches  may  be  disposed  to 
form  the  framework,  the  lowest  being  the  longest.  The  growths 
from  the  spurs  originated  on  these  should  be  shortened  to  ore 
or  two  buds  annually,  aiming  to  keep  the  spurs  closely  to  the 
main  branch.  When  pyramid  trees  become  crowded,  some  of  th  * 
forks  or  divisions  must  be  removed,  but  with  proper  management 
this  should  not  occur.  With  this  form  of  fruit  tree  root-pruning 
frequently  is  found  necessary. 

CORDONS. — Upright  and  diagonal  cordons  on  wal’s  and 
espalier  fences  are  profitable  and  iirbeiestinoj  methods  of  growing 
Apples  and  Pears.  Trees  possessing  several  cordon -branches  ar" 
readily  obtainable,  also  single  cordons.  The  branches  must  n  t 
be  less  than  a  foot  apart,  but  lrin  is  better.  Until  the  requisite 
branch  extension  has  been  made,  the  leading  shoot  need  not  1 
shortened,  but  the  side  growths  may  be  pruned  to  two  buds. 
Summer  pruning  is  a  great  help  to  maintaining  fruitful  spurs, 
and  ought-  not,  with  these  trees,  to  be  omitted,  as  the  restriction 
afforded  then  concentrates  the  sap  in  the  lower  buds,  which  at 
the  winter  pruning  are  far  advanced  towards  fruit  buds. 

STANDARDS. — If  standard  fruit  trees  are  given  plenty  of 
room,  they  are  usually  prolific,  and  especiallv  so  when ‘He 
growths  are  not  allowed  to  become  crowded  during  any  period 
of  the  trees’  existence.  The  shortening  of  growths  is  to  be  de¬ 
precated  in  these  trees,  because  doing  so  produces  a  lot  of  spray. 

here  it  is  necessary  to  remove  branches,  let  them  be  cut  out  at 
their  origin;  in  fact,  thinning  is  the  best-  form  of  pruning  stan¬ 
dard  trees.  Specimens  that  have  been  neglected  some  time,  am7 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of  attention  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  crowded  wood,  should  be  dealt  with  gradually.  The 
great  point  must  be  to  relieve  thq  centre,  as  when  that  L 
choked,  light  and  air  cannot  pass  through  the  trees  as  thev 
ought. 

HORIZONTALLY  TRAINED  TREES— Pears,  Plums,  airt 
sweet  Cherries  succeed  well  on  walls  on  this  form  of  tree,  but 
Plums  and  Apples,  when  trained  in  this  manner,  do  better  as 
espaliers  in  the  open.  In  the  formation  of  the  trees,  side  growths 
at  proper  distances  apart  are  obtained  annually  by  shortening 
the  leading  shoot.  Encourage  the  growth  of  the  lowest  tier  to 
advance  in  front  of  the  higher,  and  do  not  originate  them  closer 


together  than  12in.  Old  established  trees  in  this  form  may  be 
fruitless,  owing  to  a  crowded  condition  of  the  branches  or  spurs. 
If  so,  every  other  one  of  the  former  ought  to  be  removed,  and  a 
general  thinning  out  made  of  the  clumps  of  spurs.  Each  branch, 
of  course,  is  a  simple  cordon,  and  the  winter  pruning  consists  in 
shortening  the  side  shoots  to  two  buds,  removing  weak  or  super¬ 
fluous  growths,  and  shortening  spurs  of  undue  length. 

FAN-TRAINED  TREES. — This  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  methods  of  training  trees  on  walls,  and  is  amenable  to  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots.  With  Pears 
the  branches  are  mostly  spur-pruned.  With  Plums  young  growths 
are  laid  in,  in  addition  to  branches  furnished  with  spurs,  while 
Morel lo  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  have  the  space  annu¬ 
ally  furnished  with  young  wood,  and  the  growths  for  which  room 
cannot  be  found  may  be  shortened  to  a  few  buds,  which  will 
eventually  form  spurs  of  a  fruiting  character.  It  is,  however, 
unwise  to  encourage  more  of  these  than  can  be  accommodated.— 
Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES— HOUSES  STARTED  IN  NOVEMBER.— Whether 
the  Vines  are  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  inside  borders,  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  need  to  be  increased  to  60  degrees  at  night  after  the 
buds  break,  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  65  degrees  when  the 
Vines  are  in  leaf,  and  70  degrees  to  75  degrees  by  day.  Ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  given  at  70  degrees,  just  a  little  to  ensure  a  change 
of  atmosphere,  increasing  it  with  the  sun  heat,  having  it  rather 
free  at  75  degrees,  and  above  that  temperature,  for  it  is  important 
that  the  foliage  be  well  formed  and  solidified.  Avoid,  however, 
cold  and  drying  currents  of  air,  as  that  cripples  the  foliage, 
stunting  the  growth.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  in  the  af^brnoon  of  fine 
days,  and  damp  the  floor  twice  a  day  according  to  external  influ¬ 
ences,  avoiding  a  saturated  atmosphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
dry  one  on  the  other.  If  there  be  evaporation  troughs,  charge 
them,  and  once  charged,  avoid  allowing  to  become  dry.  The  clear 
drainings  of  stables  and  cow  byres  answer  for  the  purpose  when 
diluted  with  five  times  their  bulk  of  water,  but  avoid  those  from 
pigstyes.  Peruvian  guano,  loz  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is  suitable 
for  filling  the  troughs,  also  for  watering  Vines  in  pots  or  planted 
out,  the  liquid  being  applied  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
house.  Disbudding  must  not  te  practised  until  the  bunches  show 
in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  but  the  Vines  should  be  tied  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  growth  has  well  commenced,  and  before  the  shoots 
are  so  long  as  to  be  liable  to  be  damaged  in  the  operation.  Vines 
to  afford  Grapes  by  the  middle  of  May  must  be  started  by  the 
middle  of  December.  Prune  midseason  varieties  directly  the 
leaves  have  fallen. 

EARLY  MUSCAT  HOUSES— Where  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  are  required  rip©  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  the 
Vines  must  be  started  early  in  December.  The  Vines  must  have 
the  roots  wholly  inside,  and  should  be  brought  into  a  moist,  but 
not  very  wet  condition.  The  temperature  should  range  from 
55  degrees  to  60  degrees  at  night-,  65  degrees  to  70  degrees  by 
day,  the  lower  heat  representing  the  severe,  and  the  higher  the 
mild  weather  rate.  These  temperatures  should  be  maintained 
until  the  buds  break,  when  the  heat  will  need  to  be  gradually 
raised,  so  as  to  have  it  65  degrees  to  70  degrees  at  night,  by  the 
time  the  Vines  come  into  leaf  ,  70  degrees  to  75  degrees  by  day  in 
dull  weather,  and  85  degrees  to  90  degrees  from  sun  beat,  the 
house  being  thus  well  heated,  and  means  provided  for  admitting 
air,  without  causing  cold  currents. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Take  every  possible  precaution  against 
damp.  Drip  is  fatal  to  late  Grapes,  a  single  drop  getting  inside 
a  bunch  being  sufficient  to  spoil  it,  as  the  decay  rapidly  spreads. 
Drip  is  often  caused  by  keeping  the  house  closed  and  the  pipes 
cold,  so  that  moisture  condenses  on  the  glass,  and  falls  from  the 
rafters  or  sashbars  on  to  the  Grapes.  This  is  common  where 
early  ventilation  is  neglected  on  fine  days,  the  moisture  being 
condensed  on  the  berries.  A  little  air  and  gentle  warmth  in  the 
pipes  dissipates  the  moisture  and  prevents  decay  in  the  berries, 
but  too  much  heat  and  too  dry  air  causes  the  Grapes  to  shrivel. 
Seek,  therefore,  a  cool,  dry,  and  equable  temperature,  40  degrees 
to  45  degrees  being  sufficient,  keeping  the  house  closed  in  clamp 
weather,  and  when  clear  admit  air  freely.  Remove  all  leaves  as 
they  become  ripe,  avoiding  sweeping,  as  dust  greatly  impairs  the 
appearance  of  the  Grapes. — St.  Albans. 


A  Great  Apple  Orchard. 

In  that  region  of  royalty  in  the  fruit  line,  Kansas,  Ex-Gover¬ 
nor  Morrill  has  orchards  in  the  southern  part  of  Leavenworth 
County.  Counting  27,000  trees  he  set  out  last  April,  there  are 
64,000  trees  on  800  acres,  a  compact  area  of  land,  making  it 
perhaps  the  largest  single  Apple  orchard  in  America,  or  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Morrill  bought  880  acres  of  land  three  years  ago 
and  began  planting.  The  severe  winter  of  two  years  ago  de¬ 
stroyed  20,000  young  trees.  The  trees  are  planted  80  to  the 
acre.  There  are  12,000  Jonathans,  which  are  considered  the  best 
Apples  for  that  country. 
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All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  EDITOR,’’  12,  mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  matter 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiabb 
trouble  and  expense. 

“  THE  FRUIT  MANUAL  ”  (G.  Waters). — You  should  adver¬ 
tise  for  a  copy  of  this  book,  which,  as  you  know,  is  now  out  of 
print.  When  another  issue  will  be  undertaken  has  not  been 
decided. 

BOOK  OF  FLOWER  GARDENING  DESIGNS  (P.  K.).-We 
have  overlooked  your  former  query.  The  book  best  suited  to 
your  requirements,  though  perhaps  not  quite  up  to  date,  con¬ 
taining  many  carpet  bedding  designs,  is  the  one  named  “  The 
Royal  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London,”  price  2s.  6d.  post  free,  to 
be  had  from  this  office.  This  book  is  serviceable  to  all  who  have 
beds  to  lay  out  on  turf. 

ZINC  AND  “  ACME  ”  LABELS  (W.  M.).— We  furnish  illus¬ 
trations  of  two  kinds  of  labels,  (1)  the  Acme,  for  trees  and  large 

subjects  where  a  bold  name  is  desired; 
and  (2)  the  zinc  label,  with  patent 
fastener  suitable  for  Roses.  In  Pinches’ 
Acme  Tree  label  the  following  advan¬ 
tages  are  claimed :  First,  the  letters  are 
composed  of  ,  a  non-oxidisable  alloy, 
amalgamated  with  the  surface  of  hard 
rolled  zinc.  Second,  the  names  stand 
out  clearly,  the  letters  being  half  an 
inch  high,  light  on  a  black  ground. 
Third,  there  is  no  raised  border,  thus  the 
water  runs  off  freely.  Fourth,  the 
“  Acme  ”  is  half  the  weight  of  most  other 
labels,  without  diminution  of  strength. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  character  of 
the  label  better  than  long  descriptions 
can  convey.  The  stem  is  a  foot  long, 
the  lower  half  galvanised,  and  1  inch 
wide;  the  plate  on  which  the  name  is, 
is  5in  by  2-2-in.  To  support  the  zinc 
labels,  holes  are  pierced  in  the  stems,  and  the  wire  passed  through 
them  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  top-end  of  the  wire  is  beaten 
flat,  and  the  pointed  piece  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  label 
pressed  down  over  it.  The  wire  should  be  about  a  foot  long,  and 
passed  into  the  ground  till  the  base  of  the  label  just  enters  the 
surface. 

VINES  NOT  THRIVING  (York). — We  think  that  there  is 
something  pernicious  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  border  is  quite  rich 
enough.  The  indifferent  colouring  of  the  berries  would  indicate 
that  the  border  is  a  little  too  rich  rather  than  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  so  ;  or  the  unthriving  state  may  be  caused  through  an 
insufficiency  of  air,  and  the  Vines  carrying  too  heavy  a  crop. 
The  reason  of  the  soil  being  obnoxious  to  the  roots  is,  that  it  is 
strong  dark  soil.  It  ought  to  have  been  sound  lighUcoloured  loam 
the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  being  best.  To  it  were  added  one  cartload 
of  rotten  manure  to  every  four  of  soil ;  a  cartload  of  brick  and 
lime  rubbish  from  an  old  building  to  every  three  of  soil  would 
have  been  better  especially  with  dark  strong  soil.  The  crushed 
bones  are  good,  and  that  was  all  we  would  have  enriched  the 
border  with  at  the  time  of  making,  for  the  rotten  manure  could 
not  retain  its  fertilising  properties  longer  than  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  they  are  gone,  and  a  close  soap-like  mass,  in  which 
Vine  roots  do  not  like  to  run,  is  left  behind.  We  presume  the 
border  is  drained  with  rough  stones  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  that 
there  is  a  drain  along  the  border,  and  having  an  outlet,  to  take 
away  the  superfluous  water.  This  being  the  case,  and  you  being 
satisfied  that  the  border  is  not  a  close,  wet,  soapy  mass,  but  free 
and  open,  we  would  cover  the  outside  border  now  with  a  few 
inches  of  litter  to  protect  any  roots  that  may  be  near  the  surface, 
and  in  February  or  March  we  would  spread  over  the  inside 
border  3in  of  partially  decomposed  short  manure,  and  any  nutri¬ 
ment  the  latter  contains  wj.ll  be  washed  down  to  the  roots 
with  the  waterings.  We  would  also  place  from  6in  to '  9in  of 
littery  manure  on  the  outside  border  at  the  same  time,  and  any 
enriching  matter  that  it  may  contain  will  be  washed  down  to  the 
roots  by  the  rains  that  occur  between  then  and  June,  when  the 
litter  may  be  removed,  but  the  covering  on  the  inside  must  be 
allowed  to  remain.  This,  if  the  border  is  not  rich  enough,  will 
flo  much  to  give  the  berries  size,  thinning  them  well  when  smaller 
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rather  than  larger  than  Peas  being  another  essential  to  obtain¬ 
ing  large  berries.  Taking  a  moderate  rather  than  a  large  crop, 
will  do  much  towards  securing  proper  colouring  if  accompanied 
by  free  air  daily,  and  a  little  at  night  when  the  berries  are  colour¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  border  is  wet  and  close,  and 
the  roots  running  badly  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  drained, 
we  can  only  recommend  you  to  take  up  the  Vines  and  make  a 
fresh  border,  but  you  must  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  that, 
as  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  from  the  data  furnished. 

DAHLIA  BOOKS  (W.  R.).— -Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wilkins  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  titles  of  books  on  the  culture  of 
the  Dahlia.  The  latter  work  you  will  find  as  cheap  and  useful  as 
any.  “  Practical  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia,”  by 
Chas.  Turner  (Chalvey,  near  Windsor).  “The  Dahlia:  its  Cul¬ 
ture,  Uses,  and  History,”  George  W.  Johnson  and  Chas.  Turner 
(London,  1847).  “  Garden  Favourites.  The  Dahlia  :  its  History, 

&c,”  Shirley  Hibberd  (London.  1857).  “The  Dahlia:  its  History 
and  Cultivation,”  edited  by  Win.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B. 
(London,  1897). 

COATING  FOR  HOT-WATER  PIPES  (C.  K.).— Before  laying 
the  pipes  we  coat  them  with  black  paint,  composed  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  boiled  linseed  oil  sufficient  to  be  of  the  consistency  of 
thin  paint.  This  is  applied  with  a  brush,  working  it  in  well, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  iron  may  be  covered,  and  it  is  allowed 
to  become  thoroughly  dry  before  the  pipes  are  fixed  or  jointed 
together.  When  the  boiler  is  first  set  to  work  and  the  pipes  as 
hot  as  they  can  be  made,  we  give  another  coat  with  the  same 
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composition  as  thick  as  it  can  be  put  on,  as  it  becomes  much 
thinner  when  applied  to  the  pipes.  The  oil  paint  applied  on  & 
hot  surface  finds  the  bottom  of  the- uneven  surface  of  the  iron, 
and  the  heat  being  kept  up  until  the  paint  is  dry,  it  will 
last  a  long  time  without  the  iron  rusting.  We  have  it  good  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  and  when  it  gives  way  we  repaint  the  pipes 
as  before  whilst  hot.  Applying  the  paint  to  the  pipes  whilst 
hot  creates  an  intolerable  smell,  and  is  not  good  for  vegetation. 
The  painting  should  therefore  be  done  when  the  house  is  un¬ 
occupied  by  plants,  and  air  being  given  the  operator  will  be 
enabled  to  paint  the  pipes  while  hot,  otherwise  it  is  pernicious 
to  breathe  the  atmosphere.  If  the  pipes  are  not  painted  whilst 
hot,  the  paint  is  apt  to  peel  off,  but  by  heating  the  pipes  they 
are  made  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  paint  runs  to  the  bottom  of 
every  hole  or  crevice  ;  besides,  though  there  is  a  strong  smell  it 
is  gone  all  at  once.  This  is  our  mode  of  painting  pipes  in  cool 
dry  houses — as  stoves  and  greenhouses.  We  have  another  for 
pipes  in  moist  houses,  it  is  the  best  for  any  description  of  iron 
exposed  to  wet,  and  we  only  name  the  preceding,  as  it  is  a 
practice  we  followed  successfully  before  we  were  aware  of  the 
latter,  which  is  to  coat  the  pipes  whilst  hot  with  genuine  red 
lead  paint.  This  is  the  best  coating  for  ironwork  of  any  de¬ 
scription  that  we  have  tried,  and  we  therefore  recommend  it  in 
preference  to  black  paint,  or  any  paint  that  has  nothing  anti¬ 
corrosive  in  it  except  oil.  Years  ago  we  removed  about  400ft 
of  4in  hot-water  piping  that  had  been  down  thirty  years,  and 
exteriorally  they  were  as  good  as  when  put  down,  and  this  with  a 
good  coat  of  white  lead  paint.  They  had  not  been  painted  during 
that  period.  Whether  white  lead  years  ago  was  different  from 
that  which  is  now  sold  we  cannot  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  not  at  the  present  day  preserve  hot-water  pipes  from  rust  for 
half  that  period.  Red  lead  paint,  then,  is  what  we  recommend, 
and  it  should  be  put  on  whilst  the  pipes  are  hot,  or  they  ought 
to  be  heated  immediately  afterwards  and  kept  hot  until  dry,  all 
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plants  being  taken  out  of  the  house.  Coating  with  gas  tar  is 
death  to  all  vegetation  if  the  pipes  ever  become  hot,  and  the 
“  blacking  ”  of  the  foundryman  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is  de¬ 
ceiving.  For  iron  in  or  out  of  water,  nothing  is  better  for  cheap¬ 
ness  and  efficiency  than  three  good  coats  in  the  former  case,  and 
two  in  the  latter. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  ichose  queries  are  un- 
answered  in  tht  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Tho.  Suaney).  —  Apple  American  Mother. 
(M.  E.  P.).  —  Grape  Madresfield  Court.  (B.).  —  Apple  New 
Hawthornden. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  xchose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
Jollowing  number.  (Y.  B.). — 1,  Symphoriearpus  racemosus;  2,  good 
form  of  Cypripedium  insigne :  3,  late  flower  of  the  double  Colchicum 
autumnale.  (N.  Telford). — 1,  Cattleya  Warscewiczi ;  2,  C.  labiata  ; 
3,  Cestrum  aurantiacum.  (F.). — 1.  Begonia  President  Carnot ;  the 
flowers  are  usually  much  deeper  in  colour ;  2,  Begonia  Haageana. 
(L.  M.). — Eriobotrya  japonica,  the  Loquat ;  a  fruiting  branch  was 
figured  in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  November  7th,  page  423. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE.— Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &c.,  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repi-o- 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— November  27th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4  0tol8  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6  0 

30  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

Cyclamen,  doz, . 

10  0 

12  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6  0 

8  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9  0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

15  0 

18  0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4  0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

9  0 

15  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

,,  ,,  alha...  ... 

12  0 

18  0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

10  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs 
Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 


s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0  to  6  0 
10  2  0 

5  0  6  0 

5  0  6  0 

3  0  0  0 

13  19 

8  0  12  0 


10  4  0 

4  0  8  0 

3  0  8  0 

3  0  4  0 

4  0  5  0 

2  6  3  0 

4  0  5  0 

8  0  9  0 

2  0  2  6 


s.  d.  s.  d 

Lilium  1.  rubrum  ...  1  6  to  2  0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ...  4  0  5  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

bnchs  . 12  0  18  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  6  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

doz.  bnchs .  2  0  4  0 

,,  yallow,  doz.  bnchs.  0  6  10 

Odontoglossums .  5  0  6  0 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz.  bunches .  5  0  6  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  2  0 

,,  pink,  doz.  ...  ...  2  0  4  0 

,,  yellow, doz.(Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  red,  doz .  0  0  0  0 

Smilax,  bnch  .  10  2  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  0  0  0  0 

Tuberoses,  gross .  3  0  4  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ...  1  6  2  6 

,,  double,  doz .  3  0  4  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 


Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

Batavia,  doz . 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 
Cauliflower,  tally 
Corn  Salad,  strike 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

Endive,  doz . 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

1 

2  0 

to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  . 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz 

2  0 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

0  8 

0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0  6 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2  0 

2  3 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

1  6 

3  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

2  0 

2  6 

Shallots,  lb . 

4  0 

6  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb. 

4  0 

5  0 

,,  Canary  consignt. 

1  0 

1  3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

0  2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz . 

1  0 

0  0 

s.  d.  s.  d 
0  l^toO  2 
10  13 

10  10 
0  2  0  0 

2  0  3  0 

3  0  4  0 

0  9  16 

0  2  0  3 

2  0  3  0 

0  4  0  5 

4  0  5  0 

2  0  3  0 

0  6  0  8 


Average  Wholesale  Prices— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2  0  to  6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24  0to30  0 

,,  dessert  . 

3  0 

6  0 

Oranges,  per  c/s  . 

4  0 

16  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve 

6  0 

8  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4  0 

9  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

0  9 

1  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman  . 

0  8 

1  6 

each . 

2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0  0 

Plums,  \  sieve  . 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

1  6 

2  6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve . 

2  0 

3  0 

“By  Order  of  the..  Board.” 


How  very  familiar  this  phrase  is  !  We  constantly  hear  it  ' 
daily,  almost,  we  see  it  in  the  papers.  We  are  beset  by 
Boards  behind  and  before — shall  we  say  trammelled  by  their 
rules  and  regulations  7  We  ought  rather  to  say  protected 
by  them  from  ourselves  and  our  foolish  actions.  What  con¬ 
stitutes  the  Board  7  A  body  of  men  chosen  from  their  fellows, 
on  account  of  their  good  business  habits,  their  evenness  of 
mind,  and  their  general  superior  knowledge.  These  men 
do  the  small  legislating  for  the  country,  and  we  must  admit-. 
on  the  whole  they  do  it  very  well. 

Well,  what  is  the  “  Board,”  of  which  we  now  would  speak,, 
and  in  what  way  do  their  orders  concern  us  7  This  time  it  is 
the  Board  that  sits  at  Whitehall  and  deliberates  on  things 
agricultural.  It  is  harassed  (and  rightly  so)  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevalence  of  swine  fever,  and  has  issued  a  leaflet 
directing  the  attention  of  all  who  own  or  deal  in  pigs  to 
several  things  of  vital  importance.  Swine  fever,  like  the 
poor,  seems  to  be  always  with  us.  Somehow  or  other  we  are 
never  clear.  We  do  get  rid  of  “pleuro,”  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  of  rabies  ;  but  there  are  several  complaints  that 
never  quite  disappear — dirt  complaints  we  might  call  them. 
The  two  that  we  hear  of  most  are  “  scab  ”  in  sheep  and 
“fever”  in  pigs.  One  of  the  reasons  may  be  this:  Scab 
does  not  kill  outright,  and  therefore  is  neglected ;  the 
disease  gets  a  firm  hold,  and,  being  terribly  infectious,  may 
hang  about  fences  and  premises  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time. 

As  to  swine  fever — well,  we  hardly  dare  go  as  far  as  Mr. 
Hanbury,  and  lay  so  much  blame  upon  the  “  vet.”  He 
intimates  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  this 
disease  on  the  part  of  our  medical  practitioners.  Has  Mr. 
Hanbury  ever  tried  to  doctor  a  pig  7  It  is  a  funny  animal  to. 
deal  with,  and  this  particular  disease  often  lacks  very 
marked  symptoms.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  pig  owner.  He  is  very  reluctant  to  admit 
there  is  anything  more  amiss  with  his  property  that  a  simple 
homely  remedy  won’t  set  right.  If  a  pig  should  chance  to 
die  it  is  far  the  best  and  safest  way  to  give  it  a  midnight 
funeral,  and  to  sell  with  the  least  delay  the  rest  of  its  mates. 
He  does  not  believe  in  a  “  post-mortem  ;  ”  he  does  not  want- 
to  know  the  cause  of  death.  Inspectors  are  not  desirable 
acquaintances  when  at  hand,  and  have  a  trick  of  stopping  a 
poor  mg  jobber  from  pursuing  his  legitimate  calling. 

Of  course,  the  cause  of  death  may  not  have  been  fever  ; 
but  the  chances  are  that  it  is.  The  rest  of  the  herd  are  care¬ 
fully  distributed  about  the  country,  and  become  fresh 
centres  of  activity.  All  this  sort  of  thing  the  Board  wants 
to  stop.  A  clean  bill  of  health  for  pigs  would  be  a  grand 
thing.  Here  we  are  with  food  enough  and  to  spare — Pota¬ 
toes  in  esse  and  in  posse,  likely  to  be  ridiculously  chear'  •  and 
good  barley  meal  or  other  feeding  stuffs  equally  cheap  ;  yet 
big  strong  pigs  cannot  be  got  for  money,  let  alone  love. 
Green  bacon  rising  every  day,  and  the  bye-products  too. 

Restrictions  are  blamed  for  the  scarcity,  but  swine  fever 
is  so  rife  that  there  must  be  restrictions,  and  pretty  severe 
ones  too.  As  in  the  case  of  some  milk  cows,  pigs  are  fat¬ 
tened  and  killed  off  earlier  than  thev  used  to  be,  before  they 
have  had  time  and  opportunity  for  much  reproduction.  We 
fancy  the  taste  for  pork  is  on  the  increase  ;  certainly  the 
shorts  abound  on  all  sides.  At  one  time  a  joint  of  pork  was.- 
cheaper  than  a  similar  weight  of  beef  or  mutton.  It  was 
more  tasty,  and  therefore  more  popular.  Now,  though  the 
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rices  are  more  approximate,  the  taste  for  the  pork  joint 
as  been  acquired  and  sticks. 

We  think  we  could  not  do  better  than  give  in  a  shortened 
form  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in  the 
leaflet  before  us  : — 

I.  — There  must  be  co-operation  between  the  farmers,  pig 
dealers,  and  the  Government  officials.  That  is,  if  the  disease 
.is  to  be  stamped  out. 

II. — It  is  well  to  remember  that  swine  fever  is  never  spon¬ 
taneous  in  its  origin.  There  must  be  a  “  first  cause  ”  some¬ 
where,  either  contact  wiui  a  diseased  pig  or,  even  as  in 
tynhoid,  with  the  excreta. 

III. — Infection  is  carried  from  centre  to  centre  by  persons 
who  have  been  engaged  on  or  about  ailing  pigs. 

IV. — Clean  sties  and  suitable  food  serve  to  keep  pigs  in 
healthy  condition,  and  thus  enable  them  to  resist  disease. 

Y. — The  proper  disinfection  of  all  carts,  crates,  nets, 
ropes.  &c.,  used  in  the  conveyance  of  swine. 

VI. - — The  necessity  of  a  fortnight’s  quarantine  for  newly 
purchased  pigs  before  allowing  them  to  associate  with  the 
home  stock. 

VII.  — Don’t  disseminate  disease  by  moving  pigs  from  any 
premises  where  there  is  any  sign  of  disease. 

VIII.  — The  Diseases  of  Animals  Act  makes  it  obligatory 
on  the  owner  or  caretaker  to  separate  infected  animals  at 
once  from  those  free  from  disease.  On  no  account  should  the 
same  person  attend  to  the  sick  and  healthy. 

IX.  — Prompt  notification  of  suspicious  symptoms  to  the 
police  constable. 

X.  — The  Board  only  pay  compensation  for  swine 
slaughtered  by  their  instructions,  and  the  slaughter 
is  ordered  in  the  interests  of  the  public  -alone  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  considered  by  the  Board  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Com¬ 
pensation  is  never  paid  merely  with  the  view  to  indemnify 
the  pig  owner  for  the  loss  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  the 
outbreak  of  disease  amongst  his  swine. 

XI.  — Although  swine  may  not  be  moved  alive  from  an  in¬ 
fected  place,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  removal  of  a 
sound  carcase  with  a  written  permission  of  an  inspector  of 
the  local  authority. 

Some  of  these  clauses  require  a  little  comment.  The  first 
we  touched  upon — viz.,  co-operation  of  pig  owners  with  the 
local  authority.  The  second  clause  goes  to  prove  that  this 
malady  is  an  entirely  preventable  one,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
great  blot  on  our  management  these  continual  outbreaks  of  a 
serious,  and  to  the  nation  costly  disease.  It  is  not  like  rin¬ 
derpest  or  anthrax,  that  comes  without  warning  and  takes 
the  healthy  and  sanitary  as  well  as  the  low-conditioned  and  . 
dirty. 

Regarding  the  third  clause  we  are  strongly  reminded  of 
the  great  rinderpest  visitation.  At  that  time  it  was  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  fatal  seeds  were  carried  from  farm 
to  farm  by  (I.)  persons  on  business,  (II.)  persons  who  came 
merely  out  of  curiosity,  and  (III.)  by  dogs.  There  can  never 
be  too  much  care  exercised  in  cases  where  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt.  In  an  affected  district,  allow  on  no  pretence 
whatever  the  visits  of  strangers  to  the  piggeries.  If  the 
visits  of  a  farrier  or  vet.  are  necessaiy,  see  (if  they  are  not 
alive  to  it  themselves)  that  th  y  are  well  disinfected  before 
they  begin  their  work  of  examination.  Nailed  boots  easily 
convey  germs,  as  do  dirty  hands  and  clothes.  An  overall 
well  impregnated  with  carbolic,  or  other  disinfectant,  should 
be  worn. 

As  to  No.  IV.,  we  are  always  preaching  cleanliness  in 
season  and  out,  and  it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  point  out 
the  economy  of  good  wholesome  food,  not  only  for  pigs,  but 
for  all  stock.  We  are  perfectly  certain  as  regards  No.  V. 
that  carts,  crates,  &c.,  will  not  disinfect  themselves,  and  the 
question  arises,  Are  there  enough  inspectors  about  to  see  the 
work  effectually  carried  out?  VI. — A  precaution  of  this 
sort  always  pays.  VII.  This  is  an  instance  of  love  and 
regard  to  one’s  neighbour.  This  love  and  regard  for  his 
interest  must  be  made  compulsory.  VIII.  and  IX. — 
Separation  and  notification.  Well,  this  is  not  done  as 
promptly  as  it  should  be.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 
often  obscure,  and  the  Englishman  hates  any  officialism. 
Can  this  be  because  the  official  is  often  very  officious  and 
scant  of  courtesy?  X. — We  almost  wish  slaughter  were  the 
rule.  It  would,  we  think,  be  the  most  certain  method  of 
really  “  stamping  out.”  Slaughter  and  quicklime,  the  cost 
would  be  heavy,  but  the  result  (if  properly  done)  would  more 
than  repay  the  cost.  We  fear  there  are  cases  where  pigs  are 
supposed  to  recover,  only  to  remain  active  agents  for  dis¬ 


semination  of  disease.  We  know  these  views  of  ours  are 
not  allowed  in  high  places,  but  we  think  the  result  would 
more  than  justify  the  outlay.  After  all,  valuable  as  he  is  as 
a  food  product,  it  does  not  take  many  sovereigns  to  cover 
his  cost. 

fork  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  rain,  which  lasted  nearly  three  days,  and  totalled  alto¬ 
gether  a  fall  of  about  5in,  ceased  very  suddenly,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  three  nights  of  frost,  more  severe  than  we  can  recall 
under  similar  conditions.  After  10  degrees  to  16  degrees  of 
frost  for  three  nights,  ice  2in  in  thickness  was  formed,  so  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  root  crops  have  suffered  considerable 
damage.  The  soil,  being  in  a  saturated  state,  was  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  Sin,  and  though  the  frost  went  as  suddenly  as  it  came, 
we  fear  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  will  take  some  time  to 
fully  display  itself.  Swede  storing  is  indefinitely  postponed,  for 
it  would  be  useless  to  spend  money  on  damaged  roots  which 
would  not  keep.  We  must  wait  until  we  can  distinguish  sound 
from  bad  ones.  We  hope  no  one  had  any  Mangold  left  out,  for 
they  must  have  suffered  severely. 

Potato  heaps  unsoiled  have  been  frozen,  notwithstanding 
good  and  usually  sufficient  coverings  of  straw,  in  one  case  at  least 
3ft  in  thickness.  Potatoes  are  being  marketed  very  freely,  and 
in  most  cases  our  report  is  as  last  week,  very  good  ;  but  there 
are  sinister  accounts  from  a  neighbouring  and  very  important 
district,  at  least  one  half  of  the  crop  on  some  farms  having  gone 
bad  since  it  was  taken  up.  Disasters  of  this  kind  again  raise 
hopes  of  better  prices  in  the  future,  but  they  will  have  to  be 
multiplied  many  fold  before  supplies  are  seriously  affected. 

What  with  rain  and  frost,  work  on  the  land  has  been  entirely 
suspended,  and  the  horses  not  engaged  in  delivery  of  produce 
are  having  a  rest.  They  are  still  receiving  the  full  allowance  of 
Corn,  as  well  as  the  crushed  linseed  for  the  water  tub,  which 
latter  is  very  necessary  when  they  are  on  dry  food. 

The  stress  of  autumn  wrork  being  over  is  having  at  last  the 
natural  effect  of  easing  the  labour  market.  A  fortnight  ago  men 
were  difficult  to  obtain ;  to-day  the  supply  exceeds  tire  demand, 
and  at  the  Martinmas  hirings  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  lower  wages.  We  know  also  of  several  instances  of  men 
returning  from  the  towns  with  the  intention  also  of  staying  in 
the  country  if  they  can  secure  employment.  Farmers  will  be 
very  thankful  for  a  change  in  this  respect,  for  the  labour  trouble 
has  been  enough  to  make  many  despair  as  to  the  future.  High 
winds  have  made  the  hedger’s  work  difficult,  and  have  blown 
about  the  light  brush,  making  it  difficult  to  collect.  We  do  our 
best,  and  hope  there  may  be  no  punctures  for  cyclists.  If  there 
are,  they  must  blame  the  wind. 


WHEAT  IN  KANSAS. — Kansas  is  now  the  banner  Wheat 
producing  State.  This  year  over  5,000,000  acres  of  land  were 
sown  in  Wheat,  and  the'  crop  now  being  harvested  is  estimated 
at  from  80,000,000  to  90,000,000  bushels,  which  will  give  the 
farmers  50,000,000  dollars,  or  500  dollars  to  every  farmer  in  the 
State.  Last  year  the  crop  was  76,000,000  bushels,  and  the  year 
before  50,000,000.  Next  year  even  more  land  will  be  planted  in 
Wheat. 

AGRICULTURE  ALONG  THE  YUKON— The  outlook  for 
gardening  and  some  agriculture  in  the  cold  interior  region  of 
Alaska,  along  the  Yukon,  is  made  quite  encouraging  by  official 
reports  recently  received  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  Professor  C.  C.  Georgeson,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Alaska  experiment  stations,  has  spent  the  summer  in  the 
interior  and  along  the  Yukon  Valley,  visiting  the  experiment 
stat'on  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year 
at  Rampart,  just  outside  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  other  points 
where  experiments  were  arranged  for.  Good  gardens  were 
found  all  along  the  route,  especially  at  Eagle  City  and  Holy  Cross 
Mission.  Although  the  season  was  unusually  late  this  year,  new 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Beets  and  other  vegetables  were 
ready  for  the  table  before  the  middle  of  August,  and  Lettuce, 
Radishes,  and  Turnips,  grown  in  the  open,  have  been  in  use  for 
some  weeks.  Flower  gardens,  containing  a  large  variety  of  annuals 
grown  from  seed  furnished  last  year,  wore  in  full  bloom.  At  the 
station  at  Rampart,  Rye  seeded  the  previous  fall  wintered  per¬ 
fectly,  and  was  ripe  in  Ju'y.  Spring-seeded  Barley  had  ripened 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  there  was  quite  a  prospect  for 
Oats  and  Wheat  to  mature.  Extensive  areas  of  excellent  land 
were  found  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  upon  which  there  w-as  an 
abundant  and  often  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  over  6ft  in 
height.  The  abundant  moisture  and  long  days  during  the  summer 
months  account  for  the  surprising  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  the 
far  north  region.  One  of  Professor  Georgeson’s  assistants  will 
make  a  trip  overland  from  the  Yukon  Valley  to  Prince  William 
Sound,  taking  the  trail  from  Eagle  City.  This  will  afford 
opportunity  for  a  reconnoissance  of  that  region,  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  contain  large  tracts  of  land  well  suited  to  agriculture. 

report  of  this  trip,  and  of  the  season’s  operations  of  the  Alaska 
stations  as  a  whole,  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  early 
winter. 
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Pauls’  Royal  Nurseries, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

ALL  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  PLANT 

FRUIT  TREES 

IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES, 

Are  invited  to  inspect  the  Stock  at  the  above  Nurseries, 
comprising  clean  and  healthy  well-advanced  trees  of 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES, 

In  Standard,  Pyramid,  Bush,  Espalier,  and 
Wall-trained  Forms, 

Also  NECTARINES,  PEACHES  and  APRICOTS,  trained 
for  Walls  (Standards  and  Dwarfs);  GOOSEBERRY  and 
CURRANT  BUSHES;  RASPBERRY  CANES;  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS,  and  other  OUTDOOR  FRUITS,  FIGS  and 
GRAPES  are  largely  grown  in  Pots  for  Indoor  Culture. 

“  Hogy  Memorial"  Medal  was  Awarded  to 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son’s  Exhibit  of  Fruits ,  Sept.  10, 1901. 

Prices  strictly  moderate,  and  will  be  much  reduced  for 
large  quantities.  Pbiced  Descriptive  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application.  The  Nurseries  are  12  miles  from  London; 
the  South  Entrance  is  four  minutes’  walk  from  Waltham 
Cross  Station;  and  the  West  Entrance  three  minutes’  walk 
liom  Theobald’s  Grove  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

POSTAL  ADDRESS— 

Wm.  PAUL  &  SON, 

WALTHAM  CROSS,  HERTS. 

FORBES’  ™ewd  BEGONIA 

“CALEDONIA” 

(A  Pure  White  Variety  of  11 Gloire  de  Lorraine"). 

PRICE  I  ^  an<*  eac^1, 

( 24/-,  36/-,  and  50/-  per  doz. 

For  all  particulars  regarding  this  surpassingly  GRAND 
STERLING  NOVELTY,  apply  to— 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 

ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE , 
Post  Free,  34. 

THOMAS  RIVERS  k  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS. 

JHARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 

No.  1119. — Vol.  XLI1I.,  Third  Series. 


2,000,000  Forest  Trees 

AT  HALF  PRICE. 


SCOTCH  FIR  (Plants  1  to  1A  feet)  -  16/-  1000 
SCOTCH  FIR  (Plants  1£  to  2  feet)  .  20/-  1000 
SPRUCE  FIR  (Plants  1  to  1£  feet)  -  14/-  1000 
SPRUCE  FIR  (Plants  1£  to  2  feet)  -  20/-  1000 
LARCH  FIR  (Plants  1  to  1£  feet)  -  15/6  1000 
LARCH  FIR  (Plants  1£  to  2  feet)  -  18/6  1000 

All  are  beautiful  plants,  with  splendid  roots,  and  being  grown 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  the  Haediest  in  Britain, 
and  are  sure  to  succeed  even  in  cold  and  bleak  situations. 

NOTE.— Our  Nurseriesjare  the  Largest  in  Scotland. 

CATALOGUES  FREE. 


Contractor 
to  the 
British 
Government 


WISEMAN, 


Contractor 
to  the 
Belgian 
Government 


ELGIN,  Scotland. 


FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


Nothing  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  Acres  of  Saleable  Trees. 


THE  BEST  PROCURABLE. 

.  Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  of  THOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
Carriage  free  for  Cash  with  order. 
8/-  per  doz.,  GO/-  per  ICO. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock 
carriage  forward. 

inPOTS  From  15/- a  doz. 

Ornamental  Trees.  91  Acres,  § 
A  Superb  Collection  of  5 
Herbaceous  Plants,  t 
Four  Acres  of  Class, 
Clematis  80,CC0)from  15  -doz. 

A  B. — Single  Plants  are  sold  at 
slightly  increased  prices. 

CLNERAL  CATAL0CUE 

Nearly  190  pages)  of  Nursery  S' oci, 
artistically  produced,  containing 
aome  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valuabl-  information, 
freo  on  receipt  of  f  j.  for  postage. 
Please  mention  this  Paper. 

RICHARD~SMITH  &C°  WORCESTER 


VINES!  VINES! 

STRONG  CANES  NOW  READY. 

Fruiting  Canes  10/6  and  12/6  each. 
Planting  „  5/-  and  7/6  „ 

ALL  VARIETIES,  SPLENDID  STOCK 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  SON, 

Victoria  &  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. 


JOHN  WATERER  &  SONS, 


AMERICAN  NURSERY, 

BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 


Ltd., 


Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  _stock  of 


HARDY  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 

CONIFERS, 

EVERGREENS,  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  Ac. 

Intending  Planters  would  do  well  to 
Inspect  the  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1901. 


Size  in  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

HERE  is  a  wonderful  fascination 
U about  a  big  Apple  or  a  mighty 
Onion.  The  grower  feels  it  to 
begin  with,  and  when  the 
massive  Peasgood’s  Nonesuch, 
or  the  bulb  of  Ailsa  Craig  that 
turns  the  scale  at  over  2  lbs., 
appear  on  the  exhibition  board,  they 
never  fail  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  the  crowd.  And  in  these  days  size  is  a 
great  consideration  on  the  show  table.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  a  few  weeks  ago  big 
Apples  were  in  the  majority,  and  the  people 
who  feasted  their  eyes  on  them  did  so  with 
the  feeling  that  they  were  grown  expressly 
to  be  looked  at  and  not  for  consumption. 
In  a  way  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Garden 
produce  of  all  kinds  is  exhibited  as  being 
illustrative  of  the  grower’s  skill,  and  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  possessing  possibilities  as 
to  size  always  enjoys  an  increased  popularity 
on  this  account.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown  for  exhibition  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  can  be  done  with  them  ;  but 
in  the  ordinary  workaday  world  is  the  giant 
Apple  or  the  missive  Onion  regarded  as 
highly  as  specimens  of  average  proportions  1 
Perhaps  the  man  who  grows  for  sale  can 
answer  this  question  better  than  anybody, 
because  he  has  to  cater  for  the  million,  who 
only  buy  in  small  quantities,  with  a  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  their  purchases.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  grow  big  Apples,  but  when  the 
average  housewife  orders  a  pound  and  gets 
one  specimen,  she  generally  draws  out  of  the 
bargain,  and  makes  her  purchase  from  another 
stock  of  medium-sized  examples  of  which  she 
gets  a  number  to  make  up  the  desired  weight. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  no  advocate  of 
the  small  scrubby  fruits,  with  neither  pre¬ 
tensions  to  size  nor  quality,  that  do  so  much 
to  flood  the  markets,  and  the  wise  purchaser 
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Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
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London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address. 
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does  well  to  steer  clear  of  them.  Nor  do  I  contend  that  a 
large  Apple  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one,  but  the  duty  of  the 
grower  is  obviously  to  cater  for  his  customers  ;  and  if  they 
prefer  articles  of  moderate  size,  this  is  the  strongest  of  all 
arguments  why  he  should  provide  them,  even  though  the 
biggest  may  be  considered  the  best  at  the  show. 

By  the  way  of  further  illustration,  let  us  take  the  popular 
Tomato  If  two  dishes  are  placed  side  by  side  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table,  the  specimens  in  one  weighing,  say,  a  pound  each,* 
and  those  in  the  other  about  6oz  or  8oz,  the  prize  will  be 
almost  certain  to  go  to  the  former.  But  if  these  two  dishes 
are  placed  in  a  shop  for  sale,  the  smallest  will  be  first  to 
find  a  customer.  The  man  in  the  street  doesn’t  like  to  pay 
sixpence  a  pound  for  his  Tomatoes,  and  only  get  one.  He 
prefers  five  or  six  for  his  money,  and  while  they  are  equally 
as  good,  they  are  more  economical.  For  this  reason  the 
varieties  most  preferred  by  market  growers  are  those  which 
produce  regular  crops  of  even,  medium  sized  fruits  rather 
than  giant  specimens  that  the  amateur  might  gloat  over,  and 
the  judge  give  first  prize  to. 

The  other  day  I  had  reason  to  congratulate  a  grower  on 
some  very  fine  Carrots  that  he  staged  at  a  show.  They  were 
large,  long,  symmetrical  roots  that  had  been  obtained  at 
considerable  trouble  by  adopting  a  special  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.  They  easily  won  the  first  prize,  and  were  an  object  of 
admiration  for  the  spectators.  “  They’re  very  good,”  re¬ 
marked  the  grower ;  “  but  these  are  the  sort  to  pay,”  and 
he  drew  from  his  basket  a  short,  weighty  little  specimen  of 
a  Horn  Carrot.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  it  was  no  use 
offering  show  Carrots  to  his  customers,  as  they  would  not 
look  at  them  so  long  as  they  could  get  moderate  sized  speci¬ 
mens  which  counted  up  in  the  way  of  numbers.  Potatoes 
offer  another  illustration  of  the  same  thing.  The  green¬ 
grocer  may  put  a  few  samples  of  giant  Up-to-dates  in  his 
window  by  the  way  of  attraction,  but  he  sells  from  the  bag 
inside,  which  is  filled  with  specimens  not  more  than  half  the 
size.  And  we  must  give  the  public  credit  for  knowing  a 
good  article.  Nothing  is  better  than  the  average  sized  tuber 
that  can  be  boiled  without  cutting,  even  though  it  may  have 
to  come  second  on  the  show  board  to  specimens  half  as  big 
again. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  in  most  cases  where  big  Onions 
are  grown,  there  are  two  beds,  one  for  the  giants,  and  one 
for  the  ordinary  crop.  The  chief  interest  of  the  grower  may 
be  wrapped  up  in  the  former,  and  one  can  quite  understand 
it,  as  there  is  a  great  fascination  about  harvesting  2lb  bulbs. 
But  if  specimens  like  the  latter  can  be  grown,  why  have  the 
other  bed  1  That  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  cook 
who  objects  to  cutting  steaks  from  her  Onions,  and  prefers 
smaller  ones.  Perhaps  she  wants  educating  up  to  the  modern 
Onion  of  great  size,  but  in  this  respect  she  is  not  unlike  the 
average  house  wife  when  she  lays  out  her  coppers  for  a 
pound  or  two  of  Onions,  she  wants  one  for  use  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow,  and  prefers  this  to  cutting  a  bit  off  a 
monster  to  flavour  the  stew,  and  putting  the  remainder  away 
till  it  is  required.  There  are  not  many  who  will  not  agree 
with  her  preference. 

Exhibitions  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  institutions,  and 
nave  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  improvement  of  cultiva¬ 
te101}-  By  the  means  of  competition  growers  are  stimulated 
to  do  their  utmost  in  the  production  of  the  finest  specimens 
as  well  as  the  largest,  and  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  man 
who  sneers  at  the  huge  Chrysanthemum,  the  massive  Onion, 
or  heavy  bunch  of  Grapes,  because  he  cannot  produce  similar 
examples.  But,  after  all,  consumers  form  the  chief  com¬ 
munity  that  growers  have  to  consider,  whether  in  a  private 
or  commercial  sense.  As  a  rule,  the  moderate  sized  article 
is  preferred  for  home  consumption  ;  and  while  this  is  so,  there 
must  be  a  distinction  between  produce  grown  for  show  and 
general  use,  whether  the  fault  be  on  the  side  of  judges  who 
favour  size,  or  the  consumers  who  do  not.- — H. 


Bee-Keeping, 


It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  a  garden  is  incomplete 
without  a  hive  or  two  of  bees,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  gardener  would  find  these  “  busy  little  bodies  ”  a  useful 
class  of  workers,  as  well  as  interesting  and  profitable.  Many 
gentlemen  have  now  an  apiary  in  their  garden,  and  I  think  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  gardeners  in  general  will  be  required 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  apiculture.  The  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  having  these  apiaries  in  our  gardens  are  many.  They  flit 
from  flower  to  flower  in  search  of  honey  and  pollen,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  fertilise  the  blooms,  and  save  us  the  need  of  using  the 
camel’s-hair  brush  or  rabbit’s  tail.  A  corner  can  ahvays  be 
found  to  place  the  hive  in.  It  takes  up  very  little  room,  and 
amply  repays  us  for  any  extra  attention  given  by  the  surplus 
honey  gathered  throughout  the  honey  season.  Unlike  the  wasps, 
bees  do  not  take  our  fruit. 

Bee-keeping  of  to-day  is  vastly  different  to  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  when  only  the  straw  “  skep,”  or  hive,  wTas  in  vogue, 
and  when  the  barbarous  practice  of  killing  the  bees  to  take 
the  honey  was  the  rule.  These  straw  “  skeps  ”  of  our  ancestors 
are  beooming  obsolete,  thanks  to  the  qxertions  of  the  British 
Bee-Keepers’  Association  and  County  Councils,  who  send  lec¬ 
turers  on  the  subject  to  most  of  our  agricultural  and  horticultural 
shows.  Bar-frame  hives  are  now  used,  by  which  bees  can  be 
examined  at  will  without  disturbing  them  to  a  great  extent. 
Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  bee-keeping  can  be  rushed  into 
headlong.  The  beginner  must — if  he  is  going  to  succeed — make 
a  study  of  these  ever-busy  creatures  by  visiting  some  well- 
appointed  apiary,  and  by  reading  a  good  book  on  the  subject. 

“  The  British  Bee-Keepers’  Guide  Book  ”  is  a  capital  work,  and 
can  be  easily  understood,  written  as  it  is  by  one  of  our  most 
successful  bee-keepers  of  to-day,  in  plain  and  simple  language. 

Those  commencing  bee-keeping  should,  after  procuring  a  good 
bar-frame  hive,  obtain  a  swTarm  about  the  end  of  May  from,  some 
good  bee-keeper,  placing  the  hive  in  a  sunny  part  of  the  garden 
facing  south.  The  ground,  round  about  should  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  and  long  grass.  Feeding  with  syrup  should  be  done  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  hiving,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
swarm,  and  this  will  give  them  a  good  start-  in  their  new  home. 
Don’t  attempt  to  obtain  surplus  honey  until  your  bees  have 
drawn  out  their  combs  and  obtained  a  good  supply  of  stores. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  put  on  sections  or  shallow  frames 
till  the  following  season. 

Always  wear  a  veil  when  manipulating.  It  will  give  you  con¬ 
fidence,  which  is  one  of  the  main  points  in  the  successful  handling 
of  bees.  Do  not  disturb  the  bees  more  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and,  while  manipulating,  do  not  have  your  hive  uncovered 
too  long.  Bees  do  not  like  draught,  which  often  causes  “  chilled 
brood.”  Be  as  careful  in  handling  as  you  possibly  can,  for  if  you 
hurt  one  bee  you  will  very  soon  have  several  others  paying 
vengeance.  Covering  up  for  the  winter  should  be  done  by  the 
end  of  September,  after  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  brood- 
box.  The  bees  should  be  fed  rapidly,  so  as  to  ensure  a  good! 
supply  of  sealed  stores.  A  good  stock  of  bees  should  contain 
at  least  301b  of  stores,  and  a  good  safeguard  for  the  winter 
(should  they  get  short  of  food)  is  to-  place  a  cake  or  two  of  bee- 
candy  over  the  hole  in  the  quilt.  Condense  your  combs  as  much 
as  practicable,  removing  those  not  covered  by  bees.  Pack  round 
the  sides  with  sawdust  or  paper,  and  a  good  covering  over  the 
frames  should  then  keep  them  snug  and  warm  during  the  winter 
months.  Close  up  the  entrance  to  about  lin,  examine  them 
again  about  the  end  of  February,  and  give  them  another  cake 
of  candy,  in  case  they  are  short  of  stores.  About  May,  when, 
the  weather  is  warmer,  place  on  a  section  crate  with  foundation 
starters,  and  if  your  stock  is  strong,  and  a  good  season  favours 
them,  you  should  get  401b  or  501b  of  honey  for  your  trouble. 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  apiary  it  can  be  done  by  inducing 
swarming,  which  they  will  proceed  to  do  if  crimped  for  space 
in  the  hive.  They  will  invariably  swarm  naturally  about  June 
if  your  stock  is  at  all  strong.  The  gardener  has  the  special  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  plenty  of  flowers  from  which  his  bees  can  obtain 
honey  and  pollen,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  sow  seeds  of  such 
flowers  that  yield  a  good  supply  of  these.  Crocus  corms  should 
be  largely  planted,  as  the  flowers  from  these  are  the  first  the 
bees  have  in  the  early  spring.  They  are  also  fond  of  Nastur¬ 
tiums,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Peas,  Borage,  white  Clover,  and  almost 
every  single  sweet-scented  flower.  Good  honey  will  always  find 
a  market,  the  price  ranging  from  7d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  The  study 
of  bee  life  is  well  worthy  of  one’s  time,  and  from  them  we- 
should  most  certainly  be  able  to  take  a  lesson  and  profit-  thereby „ 
— H.  Kitlet. 
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Many,  no  doubt,  will  have  good  cause  to  remember  the 
•  drought  of  the  past  season,  and  the  many  pests  incidental  to 
it,  and,  among  others,  I  certainly  shall  not  forget  the  havoc 
wrought  by  grub  amongst  Brassicas,  such  as  I  had  never 
hitherto  seen  or  experienced.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  I  was,  in  regard  to  this  pest,  very  much  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “the  man  in  the  street,”  and,  in  common  with  some 
of  our  political  friends,  not  possessing  “  an  intelligent  antici¬ 
pation  of  events,”  took  no  preventive  or  remedial  measures 
until  almost  too  late.  Cauliflower  and  autumn  Broccoli  were 
by  far  the  greatest  sufferers,  nearly  all  the  plants  succumbing 
in  the  seed  bed  ;  but  all  the  members  of  the  family  were 
affected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Even  Seakale  of  two  or 
three  years’  standing  died,  the  inner  bark  of  the  stems  being 
completely  eaten  by  the  larvfe  of  the  fly,  which,  in  appearance 
and  habits  is,  if  not  identical,  very  similar  to  the  Onion  fly. 
Some  of  our  scientific  friends  will  perhaps  pronounce  them 
as  being  distinct. 

The  first  appearance  of  anything  being  wrong  with  the 
plants  was  the  drooping  of  the  leaves,  and  on  discovering 
that  the  stems  were  being  devoured  by  grubs,  I  had  the 
seed  bed  dusted  heavily  with  lime  and  soot,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  have  any  effect  on  the  growing  broods,  and  eventually 
practically  every  plant  died  in  the  case  of  the  Cauliflower,  as 
i  have  previously  stated.  Even  early  Cauliflower,  which 
had  been  wintered  in  frames,  collapsed  laid  in  the  rows 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  heart  in.  Fortunately,  I  had 
plentv  of  Peas  at  the  time,  and  was  able  to  manage  without 
the  Cauliflower.  Matters  were  beginning  to  look  serious,  so 
I  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  Cauliflower  and  autumn 
Broccoli,  and,  previous  to  planting,  had  the  stems  puddled 
in  a  strong  mixture  of  soot  and  cow  manure,  and  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  watering,  dusted  heavily  around  the  stems  with  a 
mixture  of  paraffin,  soot,  lime,  and  dry  wood  ashes  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  as  although  the  fly  would  not  deposit  the 
broods  on  the  soil,  they  laid  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  rocking  of  the  plants  by  wind  would  leave  sufficient 
space  around  the  stem  for  the  larvae,  after  incubation,  to 
find  their  way  to  the  base  and  work  upward. 

The  puddling,  too,  seemed  to  affect  the  plants  adversely, 
the  foliage  recovering  but  slowly.  I  decided  to  discard  it. 
The  piece  was  again  replanted,  and  after  dusting  around  the 
stems  with  the  aforementioned  mixture,  I  had  the  plants 
•syringed  twice  a  week  in  the  evening  with  a  mixture  of 
paraffin,  softsoap,  and  water,  using  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  oil 
with  sufficient  soap  to  make  an  emulsion,  dissolving  the  same 
with  a  little  hot  water,  and  afterwards  adding  three  or  four 
•gallons  of  soft  water.  This  proved  effective,  and  I  lost  but 
few  plants  after,  although  they  did  not  thrive  well  until 
■cooler  weather  came  with  the  August  rains.  Almost  every 
Leek  died  as  well,  presumably  from  the  same  pest  ;  but  after 
planting  some  obtained  from  a  friend,  I  had  these,  too, 
•syringed  with  the  paraffin  solution,  and  lost  very  few, 
although  I  found  on  examining  the  soil  that  eggs  were  being 
laid  as  fast  as  ever. 

At  the  time  I  chanced  to  read  an  article  in  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  treating  of  grub  in  Brassicas,  in  which  the  writer  stated 
that  the  grub  was  a  secondary  affair,  and  was  the  sequel  to 
Lhe  putrid  condition  of  the  stem,  brought  about  by  a  real 
•disease  ;  but  that  most  people  made  the  mistake  in  thinking 
the  grub  the  primary  cause  of  the  death  of  the  plants,  and 
adding  that  the  pest  or  pests  have  usually  spent  themselves 
by  the  end  of  June.  However,  in  my  own  case  the  eggs 
were  laid,  and  incubation  took  place  well  on  in  August. 
Tiewed  in  this  light,  is  not  the  case  analogous  to  Finger  and 
'Toe  in  Turnips  1  If  so,  perhaps  a  winter  dressing  of  lime  to 
the  ground,  which,  on  first  consideration,  I  thought  would 
be  useless,  might  be  of  good  service  in  preventing  another 
attack.  Apropos  of  the  above  theory,  I  had  noticed  that  on 
a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  Kale,  which  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  carried  Brassicas  for  many  years,  not  one  plant  died, 
and  what  was  more,  all  throve,  but  on  the  adjoining  piece 
nearly  all  died.  I  may  sav,  too,  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  garden  has  been  sadly  overdone  with  the  Cabbage 
.  family,  circumstances  compelling  it,  and  perhaps  a  bad  rota¬ 
tion  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  virulence  of  the  out¬ 
break,  as  well  as  an  abnormal  season. 

In  thinking  the  matter  over,  too,  I  remember  seeing 
some  early  Cauliflower  I  had  pricked  out  in  a  frame  earlier 
in  the  season,  showing  signs  of  suffering,  and  on  pulling  one 


up,  found  that  the  stem  had  perished  ;  but  after  haying  the 
rest  dusted  with  lime  and  soot,  and  a  little  more  soil  pulled 
around  the  stems  of  the  plants,  they  recovered,  but  only  to 
die  some  time  after  planting  out,  from  grub.  At  the  time 
they  were  in  the  frame — April — I  should  say  the  fly  would  be 
in  the  chrysalid  state,  and  consequently  would  not  have 
started  to  complete  the  mischief  wrought  by  disease,  if 
disease  it  be.  I  had,  at  any  rate,  as  a  friend  remarked, 
grand  lessons  in  entomology,  such,  too,  as  I  do  not  want 
again  ;  but  to  be  “  forewarned  ”  should  be  “to  be  fore¬ 
armed,”  and  another  season  I  shall  be  better  prepared  for 
the  fray. — D. 


Manna. 


The  vexed  but  exceedingly  interesting  subject  of  this 
curious  product,  or  phenomenon,  crops  up  from  tune  to 
time,  when  the  reader  is  invited  to  assimilate  vastly  diver¬ 
gent  views  and  statements  on  its  nature  or  origin.  From 
some  little  research  in  the  matter  the  writer  has  ventured 
to  put  together  and  embody  the  following  notes  with  the 
view  of  elucidating  some  sort  of  a  truth  from  the  various 
opinions  of  travellers  who  may  be  held  from  their  actual  ex¬ 
periences  to  have  spoken  with  some  considerable  show  of 
authority,  so  that  these  records  “  se  non  vero  ”  entirely  are 
for  the  most  part  at  any  rate  “  ben  trovato.”  If  there  were 
no  differences  of  opinion,  we  should  have  no  fancy  waist¬ 
coats,  as  the  homely  saying  goes.  So,  too,  we  are  the 
richer  for  the  many  opposite  data  urged  as  to  what  Manna 
actually  was,  or  is,  and  as  to  whether  that  of  modern  or  his¬ 
torical  times  is  in  any  way  identical  -with  that  of  the  Bible 
story. 

If  we  take  the  probable  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  “  the 
gift  of  heaven,”  its  special  and  providential  visitation  or 
appearance  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites  seems  explained^ 
So,  too,  its  other  likely  definition,  the  Hebraic  “  man  hu  ” 
“what  is  it?”  appears  to  demonstrate  its  extraordinary 
occurrence  by  way  of  a  particular  dispensation.  Whether, 
however,  the  peculiar  food  which  the  Wanderers  eat  with  so 
much  early  enjoyment  bears  any  similarity  to  either  the 
Manna  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in  history,  or  the  pro¬ 
duct  called  by  the  same  name,  and  cultivated  in  various 
countries  at  the  present  day,  assuredly  can  never  be  known 
with  certainty,  and  it  seems  an  unprofitable  problem  in 
many  ways  to  attempt  to  solve,  though  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  h«s  been  more  than  one  eminent  authority  who  was 
persuaded  that  it  is  the  self-same  identical  thing  as  the 
minute  fungus  truffles  which  spring  up  in  the  sand  in  parts 
of  the  desert  plains,  and  form,  indeed,  part  of  the  staple 
food  of  the  Bedouins  wandering  in  those  districts. 

The  Manna  on  Mount  Sinai  is  stated  to  be  a  sugary  exuda¬ 
tion  of  a  bush  of  the  Tamarisk  species.  We  gather  from  the 
narrative  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  what  we  must  term 
with  much  show  of  reason,  the  miraculous  Manna  of  Moses, 
many  facts  which  assert  the  very  special  circumstances  under 
which  it  appeared,  proving  it,  in  fact,  to  be  a  substance  very 
different,  apparently,  from  these  sugary  exudations,  under 
whatever  form  or  particular  conditions  the  latter  have  from 
time  to  time  appeared,  or  are  produced  in  current  times. 
Thus,  then,  we  learn  it  came  every  morning,  save  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a  round  seed  somewhat  resembling 
hoar  frost.  It  was  necessary  to  gather  it  early,  before  the 
sun  would  melt  it,  and  it  must  not  be  laid  aside,  except 
specially  for  the  Sabbath,  or  it  bred  worms  and  became  foul. 
It  was,  moreover,  prepared  for  food  by  grinding  and  baking, 
and  its  taste  was  similar  to  that  of  fresh  oil  and  honied 
wafers.  The  whole  nation  for  forty  long  years  presumably 
subsisted  upon  it,  and  it  alone,  till  suddenly,  when  the  people 
obtained  new  Corn  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  lo  and  behold, 
it  stopped !  Thus,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  and  believers 
in  inspired  Scriptures,  will  very  reasonably  always  regard 
Manna  as  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Omnipotent,  and  not  as  a 
mere  product,  however  occasional,  of  Nature. 

The  Oriental  productions  of  the  Arabian  deserts  and  other 
Eastern  regions  have  by  no  means  the  same  qualities  as  the 
above,  being  medicines  rather  than  food,  stimulating  rather 
than  nutritious.  They  were  (and  are)  produced  for  the  most 
part  but  in  small  quantities,  and  only  in  certain  months, 
but  were  capable  of  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  The 
celebrated  Arabian  physician  picturesquely  but  somewhat 
mysteriously  describes  it  as  a  dew  which  falls  on  stones  or 
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bushes,  and  which  becomes  thick  as  honey,  speedily  harden¬ 
ing  like  grains  of  Corn.  Somewhat  corroborating  this  de¬ 
scription  is  Mrs.  Bishop’s  version  of  the  experience  of  her 
researches  in  Persia.  This  illustrious  traveller  states  that 
though  at  Biltis,  Manna  is  produ  ed  chiefly  from  the  Oak, 
yet  it  is  generally  considered  as  a  deposit  left  by  the  aromatic 
exhalations  brought  by  the  wind  from  Arabia,  and  is  credited 
with  appearing  on  any  plant,  without  regard  to  its  nature, 
and  even  upon  the  garments  of  man.  Very  like  dew  cer¬ 
tainly  !  That  the  deposit  is  greatest,  moreover,  in  dry  years. 
Burkhardt,  however,  I  believe,  states  that  the  Tamarisk 
Manna,  presently  touch  upon,  comes  in  wet  years,  being 
oft-times  in  dry  seasons  altogether  lacking.  Mrs.  Bishop 
further  discovered  that  besides  the  white  Manna  obtained 
by  drying  the  leaves  of  shrubs  whereon  it  appears,  and 
allowing  the  saccharine  matter  to  fall  off,  and  the  green  pro¬ 
duct  which  is  the  result  of  steeping  the  leaves  in  water,  and 
afterwards  straining,  there  is  another  kind,  somewhat  like 
golden  syrup,  and  used,  in  fact,  for  much  the  same  purpose. 

Let  us  glean  a  point  or  two  further  from  Burkhardt.  He 
states  that  Manna  drops  off  from  the  thorns  of  the  Tamarisk, 
or  Camel  Thorn,  on  to  the  ground,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Bible,  has  to  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  before  the  sun 
melts  it.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  after  cleansing  and  boiling  it, 
strain  it  with  a  cloth,  and  put  it  into  leathern  bottles,  to  be 
used  as  occasion  requires,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  butter  or 
honey.  Another  Persian  traveller  describes  it  as  a  sub¬ 
stance  as  white  as  snow,  while  Burkhardt  himself,  in  the 
Jordan  valley,  found  it  as  gum  on  the  Gharrob  trees.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  shrubs,  too,  from  India  to  Syria,  have  been  stated 
to  yield  a  like  matter.  As  regards  the  modern  Manna  of 
commerce,  European  or  otherwise,  and  whether  from 
Calabria,  Sicily,  or  Persia,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
honey  caused  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  to  the  Tamarisk 
or  other  producing  tree.  Thus,  that  exuding  from  the  Ash 
in  Sicily  is  a  fluid  substance  proceeding  at  night  like  the 
dew,  but  hardening  towards  morning.  And  this  flowering 
Ash  is  largely  cultivated  in  Sicily  in  somewhat  extensive 
plantations,  cuts  being  made  all  over  the  trunk  year  by  year, 
till  the  tree  is  exhausted. 

Though  but  little  used  in  England  at  the  present  day,  the 
medicine  (a  mild  aperient)  obtained  from  the  saccharine 
exudation,  whether  proceeding  from  the  puncture  of  the 
insect,  or  by  an  artificial  incision,  has  been,  and  presumably 
still  is,  largely  employed  for  such  purposes  in  South  America. 
It  is  very  much  a  Manna  of  the  above  nature  that  Herodotus 
probably  refers  to.  What  we  may  term  Australian  Manna 
very  similarly  is  found  on  the  Eucalyptus  leaves  (Eucalyptus 
mannifera),  while  kindred  substances  appear  on  the  foliage 
of  Larch,  Cistus,  and  Cedar  trees.  Of  a  different  character, 
however,  must  be  reckoned  the  produce  of  a  leguminov  s 
spring  plant  found  in  Persia,  Afghan,  and  Baluchistan. 
This,  indeed,  is  like  a  small  round  drop,  or  globule,  of  a  size 
varying  from  a  Mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  Coriander,  and 
being  of  a  very  sweet  taste,  a  certain  amount  of  which  is 
apparently  collected  periodically  near  Kandahar,  and  im¬ 
ported  to  India. 

And  this  brings  us,  in  closing,  to  an  incident  which  was 
commonly  reported  about  a  year  ago  anent  a  supposed  re¬ 
markable  phenomenon  regarded  by  many  as  a  special  inter¬ 
vention  and  act  of  Providence,  i  allude  to  a  report  from 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India  during  the  late  grievous 
famine,  that  the  Bamboos  were  found  to  be  yielding  Manna., 
and  that  of  a  kind  never  experienced  previously,  which, 
when  analysed  by  a  Government  expert,  was  found  to 
possess  the  ingredients  of  cane  sugar,  being  composed  of 
sugar  ash  and  glucose  in  almost  equal  parts,  with  a  minute 
proportion  of  water.  In  any  case,  this  freak,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Bamboos  seems  very  rare,  though  a  spontaneous  in¬ 
termittent  exudation  may  well  have  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  bygone  times,  without  having  any  record  left,  unless 
it  had  happened  at  similar  times  of  acute  distress,  when  a 
mention  of  the  event  in  some  form  or  other  would  probably 
have  been  handed  down. — J.  A.  Carneg-ie-Cheales. 

Queen’s  Coronation  Flower. 

Florists,  both  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  are  making 
the  most  elaborate  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  flowers  at  the 
approaching  Coronation.  It  is  understood  in  Covent  Garden 
that  the  flower  most  in  request  will  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
For  many  years  past  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  favoured  this 
delicate,  flower,  and  therefore  it  is  considered  certain  that 
Coronation  Hay  will  produce  an  enormous  demand.  Other  folks 
suggest  the  white  and  red  Roses  as  Coronation  flowers. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

There  are  several  of  the  Masdevallias  that,  although  during; 
the  summer  months  get  along  very  well  in  the  cool  house,  must, 
in  winter  be  given  rather  more  warmth  than  is  here  afforded. 
When  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  coolest  house  is  kept 
well  up  to  50  degrees,  these  will  do  very  well,  but  anything 
below  this  is  dangerous,  and  they  should  be  removed  to  the- 
coolest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  if  there  is  no  intermediate 
structure.  M.  Backhousiana,  M.  Chimsera,  M.  Shuttleworthi, 
and  the  snowy  M.  Tovarensis  are  among  those  that  are  benefited! 
by  the  increased  warmth  in  winter. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  plants  that  have  been 
recently  repotted  or  basketed,  the  additional  warmth  serving, 
to  stimulate  root  action,  and  thoroughly  establishing  them  in 
the  new  pots.  The  grande  and  Insleayi  section  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  the  Anguloas,  Eriopsis,  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Maxil— 
laria  Sanderiana,  and  several  of  the  cool  Oncidiums  are  also 
benefited  by  this  treatment.  The  room  in  the  cool  house  made- 
by  their  removal  will  be  useful  for  plants  of  many  of  the  Dendro- 
biums  now  at  rest.  Then  there  are  usually  plants  of  such  as- 
Cypripedium  insigne,  C.  venustum,  and  others  that  have  been 
growing  in  frames  during  the  summer  that  need  housing. 

The  deciduous  Calanthes  must  now,  of  course,  be  kept  quite 
dry,  as  it  is  quite  useless  watering  a  plant  whose  roots  are  dead 
or'  dying.  But  those  of  the  evergreen  species,  such  as  C. 
veratrifolia  and  its  allies,  are  never  really  at  rest ;  and  although^ 
now  that  the  days  are  shorter  and  often  cold  and  damp,  les& 
water  is  needed  than  in  summer,  nothing  like  drying  oft  is 
permissible.  With  the  newer  variety,  C.  oculata  gigantea,  and 
similar  foms,  a  medium  course  is  best.  The  roots  will  often  be- 
found  alive  at  potting  time  in  spring,  showing  that  some 
moisture  at  least  is  needed.  This,  too,  is  of  a  semi-evergreen 

Although  a  comparatively  dull  season,  the  slackest  time  for 
Orchid  flowers  is  past,  and  from  now  onwards  the  houses  will 
gradually  assume  a  brighter  appearance.  When  there  is  no 
flowering  house  the  blossoms  are  apt  to  damp  and  quickly  lose 
their  beauty,  and  it  is  safest  to  place  all  flowering  plants  in  one 
part  of  the  house,  damping  as  little  as  possible  m  their  immediate- 
vicinity.  In  a  flowering  house  the  risk  is  the  other  way  about, 
and  the  plants,  weakened  by  the  strain  of  flowering,  are  also  apt 
to  suffer  from  the  very  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
should  be  possible,  without  giving  sufficient  moisture  to  cause- 
the  flowers  to  damp,  to  meet  their  requirements  m  this  way, 
and  a  chink  of  air  on  the  top  of  the  house  prevents  moisture- 
condensing  on  the  glass,  and  again  falling  upon  the  fiovers. 

H.  R.  R. 

Laelia  albida  Marianns. 

Elegant  and  attractive  as  the  parent  species  undoubtedly  is 
the  variety  of  which  we  write  is  much  more  charming,  and  t  - 
difference  of  merit  lies  in  the.  more  richly  coloured  lip  of  tne 
Mariannee.  L.  albida  is,  or  was,  imported  m  tunes  past  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  from  whence  it  first 
came  in  1832.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  cheap,  and  flower  freely  foi 
a  year  or  two  at  least.  In  time,  however,  they  become  weakened 
and  a  renewal  of  the  stock  is  desirable.  On  page  507  we  furnish 
an  illustration  of  this  Orchid,  which  fully  shows  its  bright  appear¬ 
ance.  Tire  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  shaded  at  the  tips  with 
rose  while  the  lip  is  purple-tinted.  The  strap-shaped  leaves, 
are  ’leathery  and  dark  green.  Flowering  m  November  and 
December,  this  fine  representative  is  all  the  more  we. come. 

Vanda  caerulea. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  this  very  lovely  Orc^d  is  not 
generally  seen  in  a  satisfactory  condition  that  is  where  thoug 
Ind  skill  are  brought  to  bear  upon  its  culture  In  many 
instances,  no  doubt,  it  is  kept  far  too  hot  and  in  No  dose  an 
atmosphere.  There  it  can  never  be  satisfactory.  H  0  1 

the  Khasia  Hills,  where  it  grows  naturally,  there -is inever  the 
sweltering  heat  of  the  jungles  and  valleys,  while  m  winter  it  is 
often  exposed  to  frost  of  greater  or  less  seventy.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable,  then,  to  expect  the  plants  to  keep 
hot  and  very  moist  conditions.  In  a  morlei  ately  heated  and 
well  ventilated  structure  they  are  more  likely  to  do  well,  and  a 
moist  greenhouse,  or  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work,  is  olten 
a  more  satisfactory  home  for  them  than  the  Orchid  house  proper. 
The  roots  of  Vanda  coerulea,  unlike  thoes  of  some  other  andas, 
delight  in  being  closely  packed  together  in  small  receptacles; 
growing  one  over  the  other,  and  overflowing,  as  it  were,  in. o  the- 
congenial  atmosphere  of  the  house,  they  conduce  to  that  hard 
and  solid  growth  so  necessary  under  cultivation ;  and  the  plants- 
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"will  be  more  free  flowering,  longer-lived,  and  generally  more 
sat  sfactory  than  in  heat.  Because  a  plant  is  an  Orchid  from 
^tropical  latitudes  it  does  not  follow  that  a  stewing  heat  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  it. — H.  R.  R. 


John  Evelyn  and  London  “Smoak." 


The  Londoner  of  to-day  who  should  find  himself  set  down 
suddenly  in  the  city  of  Milton  and  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  would 
•certainly  discover  a  considerable  change  in  his  surroundings  ; 
■but  he  would  at  once  note  the  presence  of  one  familiar  fea- 


Paris  was  his  model,  Paris  which  was  so  much  more  sym¬ 
metrical  than  London,  so  much  more  civil,  so  much  more 
sanitary.  The  great  gardener’s  orderly  mind  revolted  at 
“  the  congestion  of  misshapen  and  extravagant  houses,  the 
narrow  and  incommodious  streets,  the  ill  and  uneasie  form  of 
paving,  the  troublesome  and  malicious  disposure  of  the 
spouts  and  gutters  overhead,”  and  at  “the  churches, 
dammed  up  with  pues,  every  three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants 
sitting  in  narrow  pounds  by  themselves.”  But  most  of  all  he 
deplored  in  language  which  may  be  commended  to  the  Smoke 
Abatement  League,  “  the  hellish  and  dismal  clowd  of  seacoal 
which  is  perpettually  imminent  over  this  august  and  opulent 
city,”  making  it  “  rather  resemble  the  suburbs  of  hell  than  an 


ture.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  London  was  smaller, 
more  picturesque,  and  in  a  sense,  perhaps,  more  splendid 
than  it  is  now,  but  it  was  not  less  grimy  ;  and  the  smoke  of 
the  city  was  as  vexatious  a  problem  then  as  it  is  at  the 
present  hour. 

The  question  is  laid  before  us  with  much  vigour  and  con¬ 
viction  by  John  Evelyn  in  the  pamphlet  called  “  Fumifu- 
gium,”  which  was  published  by  the  King’s  command  in  1661, 
five  years  before  the  Great  Eire  swept  the  narrow  insanitary 
streets,  accomplishing  its  cleansing  work  with  awful  com¬ 
pleteness.  Evelyn  was  not  a  true  lover  of  London.  He 
fully  admits  the  grandeur  of  its  situation,  but  he  never  justly 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  city  (in  which,  he  says,  he  had 
“  neither  habitation,  office,  or  being  ”)  which  won  from  no 
less  ardent  lover  of  solitude  than  himself  an  undying  garland. 


assembly  of  rational  creatures  and  the  imperiall  seat  of  our 
incomparable  monarch  ...  so  that  the  weary  traveller 
at  many  miles  distance  sooner  smells  than  sees  the  city  to 
which  he  repairs.  .  .  .  At  least,  let  the  continual  sojourn 

of  our  illustrious  Charles,  wTho  is  the  very  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  in  whose  health  all  our  happiness  consists,  be  pre¬ 
cious  in  our  eyes,  and  make  our  noble  patriots  now 
assembled  in  Parliament  consult  for  the  speedy  removal  of 
this  universal  grievance.” 

The  illustrious  Charles,  whose  triumphant  return  to  his 
capital  Evelyn  had  lately  witnessed — “  I  stood  in  the 
Strand,”  he  says,  “  and  saw  it,  and  bless’d  God  ” — interested 
himself  very  warmly  in  the  subject  of  Evelyn’s  tract. 
During  a  sailing  match  from  Greenwich  to  Gravesend  and 
back  between  two  yachts  belonging  to  the  King  and  the 
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Duke  of  York,  His  Majesty  “  was  pleased  ”  says  Evelyn, 
“  to  discourse  to  me  about  my  book,  inveighing  against  the 
nuisance  of  the  smoak  of  London  and  proposing  expedients 
how  it  might  be  reformed  ;  commanding  me  to  prepare  a  Bill 
against  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  being,  as  he  said, 
resolv’d  to  have  something  done  in  it.”  In  this  gracious 
encoui’agement  Evelyn  saw  in  no  mere  metaphorical  sense 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  for  London.  “  With  a  Prince 
who  is  resolv’d  to  be  the  father  of  his  people,  and  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  whose  decrees  and  resentiments  take  their  impression 
from  His  Majestie’s  great  genius  which  studies  only  the 
vmblick  good,”  the  enthusiastic  Royalist  saw  no  reason  why 
London  should  not  be  made  “  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
delicious  habitations  in  the  world,  and  this  with  little  or  no 
expence.”  A  hundred  years  later  Fortune’s  wheel  had  turned 
for  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  “  Fumifu- 
gium  ”  ascribes  the  failure  of  Evelyn’s  schemes  to  his  having 
had  the  misfortune  to  recommend  a  work  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  to  “  so  negligent  and  dissipated  a  patron.” 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  descant  “  upon  the  nature  of 
smoaks,”  Evelyn  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject. 
“It  is  certain,”  says  he,  “that  it  is  the  immoderate  use  of 
and  indulgence  to  sea  coale  alone  in  the  City  of  London 
which  exposes  it  to  one  of  the  fowlest  inconveniences  and 
reproches  that  can  possibly  befal  so  noble  a  city  ”  ;  and  he 
reminds  his  readers  that  during  the  siege  of  Newcastle, 
when  there  was  a  dearth  of  coal,  “  divers  gardens  and 
orchards  planted  even  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  as 
.  .  .  my  Lord  Bridgewater’s  and  some  others  about  the 

Barbican,  were  observed  to  bear  such  quantities  of  fruits  as 
they  never  produced  the  like  either  before  or  since.  .  .  . 

This  is  that  pernicious  smoake  which  sullyes  all  the  city’s 
glory,  superinducing  a  sooty  crust  of  furr  upon  all  that  it 
lights  on,  spoyling  the  moveables,  tarnishing  the  plate,  gild¬ 
ings  and  furniture,  corroding  the  very  iron  bars  and  hardest 
stones  .  .  .  insinuating  itself  into  our  most  precious  re¬ 
positories.  .  . 

The  use  of  the  Newcastle  coal  was  no  less  destructive  to 
the  human  frame,  in  Evelyn’s  opinion,  than  to  inanimate 
things,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so,  although  in  doing 
so  he  considered  that  he  was  exposing  himself  to  the  hostility 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  College  of  Physicians,  it 
seems,  was  disposed  to  esteem  the  smoke  of  London  rather 
as  a  preservative  against  infection  than  as  an  agent  of 
disease.  Evelyn  will  not  allow  it  this  advantage,  averring 
that  there  was  more  infectious  disease  than  in  Paris,  the 
places  being  then  reckoned  the  same  size,  although  the  air 
of  Paris  was  remarkable  for  its  purity.  He  attributes  half 
the  mortality  of  London  to  “  phthisical  and  pulmonic  dis¬ 
tempers,”  directly  due  to  the  polluted  atmosphere;  “and 
where  under  Heaven  is  there  such  coughing  and  snuffing  to 
be  heard  as  in  the  London  churches  V’ 

_  He  admits  that  “  a  tabid  body  might  possibly  trail  out  a 
miserable  life  of  seven  or  eight  years  by  a  sea-coale  fire  as 
’tis  reported  the  wife  of  a  certain  famous  physician  did  by 
the  prescription  of  her  husband.”  But  against  this  we  must 
set  the  case  of  a  merchant  who  “  though  he  had  frequent 
business  in  the  City,  was  yet  constrained  to  make  his  dwell¬ 
ing  some  miles  without  it,  and  when  he  came  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  within  an  hour  or  two  grew  so  extremely  indisposed 
that  he  was  forced  to  take  horse  (which  us’d  therefore  con¬ 
stantly  to  attend  him  at  the  entrance)  and  ride  for  his  life 
until  he  came  into  the  fields.” 

Evelyn  was  too  practical  a  man  to  waste  time  in  lament¬ 
ing  an  evil  for  which  there  was  no  remedy.  He  proceeds  to 
offer  a  twofold  plan  for  “  meliorating  and  refining  the  aer  of 
London.”  To  talk  of  serving  London  with  wood  for  fuel,  as 
Paris  is  served,  was  absurd  ;  the  supply  was  quite  inade¬ 
quate.  He  proposed  instead,  firstly,  the  removal  of  “  such 
trades  as  are  manifest  nuisances  to  the  City,  such  as  brewers, 
dyers,  sope,  and  salt  boylers,  and  lime-burners,  to  further 
distances  ;  enjoining  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  all  such  works 
be  removed  five  or  six  miles  down  the  river.”  By  this  means 
work  would  be  found  for  thousands  of  watermen  and  the 
spaces  left  clear  would  serve  as  sites  “  for  tenements  and 
noble  houses  for  use  or  pleasure.”  His  second  suggestion 
was  characteristic  of  the  author  of  “  The  Discourse  on  Forest 
Trees.”  He  proposed  that  all  low  ground  circumjacent  to 
the  city,  especially  east  and  south-west,  should  be  divided 
into  square  plots  of  from  twenty  to  forty  acres  separated 
from  each  other  by  plantations  of  fragrant  shrubs,  such  as 
Sweetbriar,  Jessamine,  Syringa,  Roses,  and  above  all  Rose- 
mary,  “  the  flowers  of  which  are  credibly  reported  tr  sve 


their  scent  above  thirty  leagues  off  at  sea  upon  the  coasts  of 
Spain.” 

The  space  between  these  delicious  hedgerows  was  to  be 
filled  with  Pinks,  Gillyflowers,  Cowslips,  Lilies,  Musk,  Thyme,, 
and  Marjoram,  and  all  those  blossoms  “  which  upon  the  least 
cutting  and  pressure  breathe  out  and  betray  their  ravishing 
odours.”  By  this  means  “the  aer  perpetually  fanned  from 
so  many  encompassing  hedges  of  fragrant  shrubs  .  .  . 

the  whole  City  would  be  sensible  of  the  sweet  varieties  of 
the  perfumes  as  well  as  of  the  most  delightful  and  pleasant 
places  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants.  A  diversion  might 
thus  be  yielded  inferior  to  none  that  can  be  imagined  for 
health,  profit,  and  beauty,”  and  those  “.that  walk  and  con¬ 
verse  in  London  ”  instead  of  being  “  pursued  and  haunted' 
by  that  infernal  smoak,”  might  dream  themselves  transferred 
“  as  if  by  a  certain  charm  or  innocent  Magick  ”  to  that  part 
of  Arabia  which  “  is  therefore  styled  the  Happy  because  it  is 
among  the  gums  and  precious  spices.” 

Ia  reading  history  one  never  knows  whether  the  changes- 
that  have  taken  place,  or  the  changes  that  have  not  taken 
place,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  London  Evelyn  wrote- 
of  is  not  the  London  we  know.  My  Lord  Bridgewater’s  fruit, 
no  longer  ripens  in  the  Barbican,  and  we  are  no  longer- 
tempted  to  walk  in  Spring  Gardens  by  “  the  solemness  of 
the  grove  and  the  warbling  of  the  birds.”  But  the  city  which- 
already  in  Evelyn’s  day  “  commanded  the  proud  ocean  to  the 
Indies,”  still  “  wraps  her  stately  head  in  clowds  of  smoak 
and  sulohur,  sullying  the  glory  of  this  imperiall  seat.” — 
H.  C.  M.  (in  “  St.  James’  Gazette  ”). 

— — 

South  Africa. 

Farms  in  South  Africa. 

Schemes  are  now  afloat  to  attract  settlers  into  the  Cape 
Colony.  Mr.  C.  Forrest  Rigg  sends  us  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  New 
South  Africa,”  which  gives  interesting  details  on  all  conceivable- 
points  of  an  irrigation  farm  in  a  fertile  district  of  the  Colony, 
situated  162  miles  by  rail  from  Cape  Town  and  53  miles  from 
Worcester.  It  is  in  touch  with  various  markets.  The  prospect# 
are  enticing,  and  as  the  prospectus  is  free  we  would  advise  any 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  South  African  colonisation 
to  write  and  obtain  a  copy  from  Mr.  C.  Forrest  Rigg,  at  hi« 
address,  Box  255,  Cape  Town;  or  Burmester’s  Buildings,  78, 
Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Agricultural  Schemes  in  the  Transvaal  Colony. 

Already  the  Government  have  established  farms  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.  They  have  cultivated  2,000  acres  near  Pretoria,  and  from 
this  piece  of  ground  they  are  able  to  supply  the  local  troops  with 
magnificent  Cabbage,  Peas,  Beans,  Turnips,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  have  a  good  surplus  over.  Besides  the  vegetable  farms, 
there  are  large  areas  under  Barley  and  Oats,  the  Barley  being 
cut  green  and  sent  daily  to  freshen  up  horses  in  the  remount 
camps.  Luoern  as  a  crop  also  promises  to  do  exceptionally  well, 
and  be  of  very  great  value  in  the  country. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trade  reproduces  some  remarks 
on  fruit  growing  in  the  Cape  Colony  from  the  official  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cape.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  in  fruit  culture  there  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
as  regards  its  economic  importance,  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
part  at  least,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  of  an  industry  which, 
if  carefully  developed,  may  in  time  have  a  great  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  agricultural  development  of  the  country, 
especially  of  the  western  part  of  it.  Though  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  colony  have  been  the  subject  of  attention  for 
over  two  centuries,  fruit  growing  was  of  no  practical  importance 
until  recently.  But  of  late  years  the  railways  now  give  ready 
transport,  larger  markets  are  open,  and  the  vineyards  have  been 
attacked  by  phylloxera,  so  that  fruit  culture  got  a  good  start. 
About  ten  years  ago  general  interest  began  to  be  taken  in  the 
industry,  which  was  regarded  as  capable  of  replacing  Vine  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Vineyards  were  uprooted  to  make  room  for  fruit  trees,  and 
the  existing  large  orchards  were  planted,  mainly  in  the  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  Paarl,  and  Worcester  districts.  In  1898  the  number  of 
fruit  trees  in  the  colony  was  about  3f  millions,  of  which  mil¬ 
lion  were  Peach,  over  f  million  Fig,  356,000  Apple,  326,000  Pear, 
and  the  remainder  mostly  Apricot,  Orange,  and  Plum  trees. 
Last  year  the  value  of  the  fruit  exported  was  about  £5,000.  It 
has  now  been  found  by  experience,  besides  the  difficulty  of  yield¬ 
ing  quick  returns,  that  the  fruit  crop  is  liable,  even  in  the  western 
districts,  to  periodical  failure,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  large 
orchards  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  large  vineyards,  while 
the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  fruit,  even  close  to  the  rail¬ 
way,  is  surrounded  by  difficulties.  Hence  a  very  rapid  growth  of 
the  cultivation  is  not  to  be  anticipated. 
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Autumn  and  Winter  Crocuses. 

How  seldom  one  finds  these  charming  flowers  (especially 
-Colchicums)  in  private  gardens.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  difficult 
to  understand.  It  cannot  be  because  they  are  difficult  to  manage ; 
they  are  amongst  the  simplest  of  plants  in  this  respect.  There 
is,  however,  one  important  point  about  the  time  they  should  be 
lifted.  I  am  often  asked  this  question :  “  Should  autumn 

■Crocuses  and  Colchicums  be  lifted  after  they  cease  to  flower  in 
ithe  autumn?  ”  The  reply  is,  “  Certainly  not.”  The  proper  time 
to  lift  is  after  they  have  completed  their  growth,  which  will  be, 
in  the  case  of  the  Colchicums,  the  end  of  July.  These  flower  from 
August  till  the  end  of  October,  and  in  some  cases,  according  to  the 
Tains,  far  into  the  winter,  and  do  not  commence  leaf -growth  until 
spring.  Therefore  they  are  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for 
removal  from  the  soil  just  after  flowering,  as  they  are  in  an 
exhausted  condition.  The  best  time  to  lift  and  ripen  the  bulbs  is 
when  the  foliage  begins  to  turn  yellow.  No  time  should  be  lost, 
as  they  soon  begin  to  form  new  roots. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  good  practice  to  be  constantly  lifting  these 
bulbs  or  corms.  I  think  every  three  years  is  often  enough,  by 
which  time  they  form  good  masses,  and  they  certainly  never  look 
so  well  as  in  this  way.  With  regard  to  the  Crocus,  these  will 
require  somewhat  different  treatment,  because  they  produce 
flowers  and  foliage  simultaneously,  and  therefore  should  be  lifted 
in  spring,  or  when  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  Crocus,  as  well  as  the  Colchicums,  do  well  planted  in 
the  grass,  viz.,  zonatus  and  longifolius.  Both  are  fine  for  this 
purpose.  The  first-named  was,  until  lately,  in  flower  in  the  grass 
here,  and  closely  succeeded  Colchicum  pulcherrimum,  a  charming 
variety.  Of  course  the  ordinary  Colchicum  autumnalis  was  the 
first  to  flower.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  speciosum,  and 
the  best  of  them  all — persicum.  These  will  be  succeeded  by  the 
following  species  and  varieties:  Crocus  Fleischeri,  C.  Ivorol- 
kowri,  C.  clirysanthus,  C.  Olivieri,  C.  Susianus,  C.  Weldeni,  C. 
versicolor,  and  C.  Etruscus. 

Then  come  the  Dutch  sorts  to  cany  us  along  to  May.  Another 
point  in  favour  of  these  winter  flowering  Crocus  is  their  extreme 
hardiness.  Coming,  as  many  of  them  do,  from  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  they  smile  at  our  frost.  After  the  16deg 
frost  experienced  here  on  the  17th,  the  flowers  of  zonatus  and 
longifolius  were  unhurt,  and  perfectly  fresh,  and  have  continued  to 
push  up  fresh  flowers  every  day  since. — T.  Arnold,  Cirencester. 

[Our  correspondent  kindly  sent  a  sketch  of  two  varieties  of 
Colchicum — C.  speciosum  and  C.  zonatus,  but  these  we  must 
omit,  with  our  thanks  all  the  same.] 

A  New  Race  of  Irises. 

I  enclose  you  a  circular  (writes  our  correspondent)  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Caparne,  who  has  for  many  years,  but  only  recently 
in  Guernsey,  been  engaged  in  raising  a  new  race  of  Irises.  He 
will  shortly  have  some  blooms  of  the  new  hybrids  ready,  and  has 
promised  to  let  me  have  some  to  send  you  for  inspection  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral  Committee.  I  wish  you 
•could  see  his  collection  of  these  all  faithfully  portrayed  by  his 
own  hand  in  water  colours.  I  spent  one  day  last  week,  a  most 
delightful  hour  in  looking  over  them.  I  take  it  that  when  these 
flowers  get  fairly  into  commerce  they  will  be  found  very  useful, 
many  of  them  blooming  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  scarce. — 
W.  Holmes. 

We  consider  the  matter  printed  in  Mr.  W.  J.  Capame’s 
(Rohais,  Guernsey)  circular,  of  sufficient  value  to  print  it  in  the 
Journal,  and  the  full  text  is  given  accordingly  as  follows  : — 

“  The  first  step  towards  the  production  of  this  new  race  ef  Iris, 
which  I  have  called  ‘  Early  Alpine  Hybrid,’  was  the  collection  of 
every  known  or  obtainable  species  of  early  flowering  Bearded  Iris, 
which  were  then  crossed  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  colour, 
habit,  size  of  bloom,  earliness,  or  increase  in  number  of  flowers 
upon  one  stem.  The  results  of  which  being  obtained  after  from 
five  to  eight  years,  proved  but  a  partial  success,  the  tendency  to 
reversion  being  always  very  strong.  These  first  hybrids  were  then 
crossed  both  with  original  plants  and  each  other.  The  results 
brought  many  greatly  improved  flowers,  several  of  which  exhibited 
new  tendencies,  such  as  lying  flat  open,  &c.,  instead  of  the  simple 
upright  standards  and  pendent  falls;  but  it  is  from  the  third 
generation  that  the  finest  and  best  flowers  are  presented.  These 
(the  best  named  varieties  in  my  list)  are  still  appearing,  many 
more  coming  up  from  the  seed  pans  each  year,  for  the  seed  is 
frequently  from  three  to  four  years  in  germinating,  and  each 
season  shows  an  addition  to  new  varieties. 

“  The  early  attempts  were  very  much  hindered  by  spring  frosts, 
which,  in  some  seasons,  did  a  year’s  damage  in  one  night,  but 


this  has  been  overcome  by  bringing  the  plants  over  to  Guernsey, 
where  such  is  their  hardihood  that  flowers  are  to  be  picked  from 
them  during  October,  November,  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  out-of-doors  without  protection  or  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Thus,  alter  twenty  years  of  effort,  was  inaugurated  this 
new  race  of  Iris,  which  should  be  a  good  substantial  addition  to 
our  early  spring  flowers.  They  will  bloom  in  England  with  slight 
forcing  in  January  and  February,  in  a  cold  house  in  February  and 
March,  and  out-of-doors  in  March,  April,  May.  For  market  pur¬ 
poses  they  travel  perfectly  if  cut  in  bud  and  tightly  packed,  are 
very  sure  to  fully  expand  in  water  to  the  last  bud,  and  after 
opening  can  be  worn  or  used  without  Avater  for  any  kind  of 
decorations.  Their  florvers  last  each  from  three  to  six  days  in 
perfection  ;  if  opened  in  heat  they  should  be  afterwards  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  as  is  the  case  AA’ith  all  other  flowers.  They  are 
fragrant,  even  the  rhizomes  of  many  have  a  delicious  scent  of 
Violets.”- -W.  J.  C.  ^ 

Outdoor  Chrysanthemums. 

Thanks  to  “  W.  M.  J.”  for  his  timely  reminder  on  page  492. 
The  Watsonian  stand  of  these  early  bloomers  Avas  certainly  one 
of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  late  show  in  Dublin ;  a  “  power¬ 
fully  weak”  show  so  far  as  “Mums”  were  concerned.  Some¬ 
how,  the  small  and  early  varieties  of  the  incomparable  autumn 
flower  never  appealed  to  me  as  a  grower.  “  Prejudice,”  will  be 
said.  Exactly  so;  for  “ ’tis  rare  to  find,  that  rich  rare  diamond, 
an  unbiassed  mind,”  especially  amongst  gardeners.  HoAvever, 
this  particular  season,  and  at  this  particular  show,  which  took 
place  betAveen  the  penning  and  printing  of  the  paper  eliciting 
your  correspondent’s  refresher,  the  small  and  early  ones  spoke 
better  for  themselves  than  anything  which  could  be  said  by — - 
K.,  ^ ublin . 


Mutual  Improvement  Societies. 

The  recent  able  articles  by  “H.  K.”  and  “E.”  on  the  subject 
of  “  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associations”  are,  I  think, 
singularly  well-timed,  and  calculated  to  draw  attention  to  the 
importance  of  these  organisations.  May  I  venture  to  add  just  a 
word  or  two  on  some  phases  of  the  same  question?  First,  I  do 
not  think  that  employers  have  yet  fully  realised  the  adATantage 
(I  had  almost  said  necessity)  of  the  work  done  by  these  societies, 
and,  to  give  quite  a  low  level  reason,  Iioav  much  employes  have  to 
gain  by  the  carrying  on  of  this  Avork.  If  the  periodical  meetings 
for  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  the  “  science  of  horticul¬ 
ture  ”  are  a  success  at  all,  it  must  mean  that  the  members  are 
better  equipped  for  the  great  calling  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  if  this  is  so,  surely  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  more 
valuable  servants.  Consequently,  if  the  primary  advantage  is  to 
the  man,  the  secondary  must  be  to  the  master. 

What  I  AA'ant  to  suggest  is  the  importance  of  securing  all  the 
possible  help  from  the  gentry  who  are  at  once  lovers  of  horticul¬ 
ture  and  employers  of  labour,  both  for  their  own  and  the  societies’ 

,  sakes.  Some  societies  are  AA-ell  favoured  in  this  respect,  but  I 
know  that  the  matter  is  often  altogether  overlooked  by  those  aaTlo, 

!  after  all,  reap  in  the  end  much  of  the  benefit.  I  admit  that 
here,  as  in  other  directions,  the  “  evil  is  Avrought  from  want  of 
thought  as  well  as  Avant  of  heart.”  Perhaps  your  widely  reaxl 
journal  will  remind  some  of  those  we  ought  to  reach  of  their 
privilege  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated.  The  other  matter  is 
,  the  importance  of  each  society  securing,  if  possible,  the  valuable 
addition  of  a  small  library.  By  common  consent  the  incomes  of 
even  our  head  gardeners  are  not  often  large  enough  to  allow  them 
to  devote  much  to  the  buying  of  books.  Here,  surely,  there  is  a 
field  for  well  directed  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  care  for  the 
educational  side  of  the  craft.  I  do  not  suggest  the  establishment 
of  libraries  of  purely  technical  works,  though  sometimes  that  may 
be  helpful,  but  what  I  would  rather  see  is  the  putting  Avithin  the 
reach  of  young  gardeners,  more  especially  some  of  the  comprehen¬ 
sive,  yet  readable,  works  which  are  so  plentiful  to-day.  I  will 
not  try  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  but  personally  I  would 
rather  have  twenty  manuals  than  one  bulky  treatise,  and  the 
choice  is  so  unlimited,  and  the  range  so  wide,  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to 
j  the  societies. 

However  original  Ave  may  try  to  be  in  the  preparation  of  our 
essays,  some  reading  is  necessary,  and  I  sometimes  fear  that  Aye 
knoAv  not  what  we  lose,  because  the  young  gardener  of  to-day  is 
not  more  taught  the  importance  of  reading,  and  not  more  easily 
helped  to  the  accomplishment  by  having  readable  matter  easily 
accessible  to  him.  And  if  the  young  men  in  our  establishments 
do  not  at  first  catch  the  spirit  of  our  endeavours,  surely  it  is 
worth  while  making  a  big  effort  on  their  behalf.  Their  life  is  not 
all  honey,  wages  generally  pretty  low,  knowing,  for  some  years  at 
!  least,  little  of  the  beauty  of  home  life,  the  bothy  often  as  com- 
j  fortless  as  the  parish  workhouse ;  these  seem  to  me  to  call  for  all 
the  sympathy  and  the  brotherliness  that  can  be  given,  and  if  by 
the  societies,  which  we  are  glad  to  know  are  multiplying,  some- 
I  thing  of  this  is  accomplished,  they  will  have  to  the  very  highest 
I  extent  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
eminently  fitted. — W.  Ellis  Groves,  Bristol. 
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Chrysanthemum  Croups. 

Chrysanthemum  groups,  as  a  rule,  are  not  what  one  pauses  to 
admire  for  very  long.  There  is  generally  a  deadly  sameness 
about  them — they  all  follow  the  orthodox  conical  build,  and  are 
piled-up,  as  evenly  as  the  exhibitor’s  eyes  allow  him  to  be  judge, 
in  this  direction.  We  require  a  “  break  away,”  and  a  greater 
mixture  of  large  Japanese  flowers  or  flowering  plants,  with  the 
purely  decorative  singles,  spidery  varieties,  pompons,  and  other 
forms.  All  who  saw  Messrs.  Wells’  group  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Drill  Hall  meeting,  on  October  29,  will  be  able  to 
picture  the  style  of  Chrysanthemum  group  that  we  allude  to. 
Here  the  flowers  and  plants  were  good,  to  start  with  (as  they  are 
also  in  the  accompanying  illustration),  but,  having  more  space 
to  work  out  their  idea,  and  having  varieties  of  all  sections 
of  the  flower  Messrs.  Wells  contrived  to  furnish  such  a 
group  as  kept  the  visitors  in  a  state  of  the  highest  delight  with 
the  effort. 

Then  there  are  the  fountain  groups,  known  to  all  frequenters 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  exhibitions  in  the 
Royal  Aquarium  at  Westminster;  and  yet  these  are  not  always 
what  they  ought  to  be — that  is,  fine,  graceful,  bright,  varied,  and 
unmistakeably  beautiful.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  and  others  labour 
skill  and  patience  on  their  Chrysanthemum  groups,  and  the  result 
is — what?  They  produce  a  blending  of  forms  and  colours  that 
cannot  fail  to  charm  all  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  such 
groups.  The  committees  who  draw  up  the  regulations  and 
arrange  the  classes  ought,  so  far  as  is  practicable  with  the  space 
they  may  have  at  disposal,  to  allow  a  much  larger  amount  of  space 
than  they  usually  do  for  groups.  Rather  do  away  with  other 
classes,  but  let  us  have  beautiful  shows. 

The  photograph  of  the  group  on  page  511  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Robert  Craigie,  The  Gardens,  Weston  Hall,  Otley,  York¬ 
shire,  who  also  sends  the  following  letter: — “Having  seen 
some  comments  on  stiffness  in  Chrysanthemum  groups  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  I  forward  a  photograph 
of  the  group  I  had  at  Otley  Chrysanthemum  Show  on 
the  13th  of  November.  The  group  was  arranged  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  50  square  feet,  including  a  margin  of  foliage  plants, 
and  wras  lift  high  at  the  back.  The  plants  were  chiefly  grown  in 
6in  and  7in  pots,  and  had  fresh  and  fully  developed  flowers  quite 
fit  for  a  show  board.  The  groups  are  judged  by  points,  and  the 
judges  awarded  me  the  maximum  for  quality  of  bloom,  and  one 
point  short  of  the  maximum  for  freedom  and  diversity  of  arrange¬ 
ment.—  P.S.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  for  adding  that  the 
notes  on  timing  by  ‘  E.  D.  S.’  in  the  Journal,  practically  agree 
with  my  experience  here,  and  his  advice  on  feeding  is  sound,  for 
more  Chrysanthemums  are  ruined  by  over-feeding  than  from  all 
other  causes  put  together. — Robert  Ckaigee.” 

Blooms  Arranged  with  Foliage  and  Plants. 

Chrysanthemum  blooms  of  various  sizes,  types,  and  colours 
lend  themselves  readily  to  various  schemes  of  decoration,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  can  be  associated  with  tasteful  sprays  of  foliage 
and  fronds  of  Ferns.  The  chief  point  in  their  arrangement  is 
to  use  them  more  or  less  sparingly,  and  not  set  them  up  stiffly. 
For  this  reason  the  larger  blooms  are  not  nearly  so  useful  as 
those  of  smaller  and  medium  size,  which  have  a  far  more  graoeful 
appearance  in  any  floral  conception.  The  single  and  pompon 
varieties  are,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  They  lack  the  heavy 
character  of  the  big  blooms,  and  when  they  can  be  employed 
in  a  fresh,  bright  condition  cannot  be  surpassed. 

The  effect  of  an  arrangement  of  cut  blooms  and  foliage  may 
be  considerably  enhanced  if  a  good  base  of  moss  is  used,  and  a 
few  graceful  Palms  in  pots  or  other  suitable  foliage  plants 
are  interspersed  among.  A  good  deal  may  be  done  with  a  base 
of  moss,  fresh,  green,  and  damp  sphagnum  being  the  best.  For 
an  arrangement  on  a  large  tray,  3ft  or  4ft  square,  the  centre 
might  be  occupied  by  a  good  Palm.  Cocos  Weddelliana  is  one 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  but  a  little  variety  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  The  Cocos  being  one  of  the  handsomest  Palms  when 
growing  in  small  pots,  this  variety  should  be  utilised  for  positions 
at  the  corners  or  sides  of  the  arrangement,  employing  for  the 
centre  either  a  larger  plant  of  this  variety,  or  another  Palm, 
such  as  a  Kentia. 

Small  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  are  also  permissible  in  the 
arrangement.  Small  pots  of  Pteris  serrulata  and  Adiantum 
cuneatum  may  be  placed  on  the  sphagnum.  The  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  tastefully  arranged  in  vases  which  will  not  hold  too 


many  blooms,  completes  the  arrangement.  The  blooms  look  all 
the  better  when  they  can  stand  clear  of  each  other.  To  ensure 
this,  place  the  stems  through  an  arrangement  of  wire  netting 
placed  convex  form  on  the  mouth  of  the  vase.  The  ends  should 
touch  water  to  keep  the  blooms  fresh  as  long  as  possible.  The 
border  of  the  tray  may  be  treated  with  long  sprays  of  Smilax  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

As  a  variation  from  the  foregoing,  have  a  central  vase  of 
Chrysanthemums,  with  a  Palm  in  centre  of  vase,  the  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  which  may  be  large,  being  arranged  thinly^ 
and  interspersed  with  the  foliage  of  Crotons,  Pteris,  Eulalia, 
Adiantum,  and  Asparagus.  Plants  of  the  latter  in  small  pots, 
with  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Caladium  Argyrites  occupying  the 
remaining  space,  introducing  a  few  blooms  of  small  crimson 
Chrysanthemums . 

White  and  yellow  Chrysanthemums  mixed  with  Honesty  pods, 
Eulalia,  and  Asparagus  might  form  the  contents  of  a  central  vase, 
smaller  glasses  of  Chrysanthemums,  each  mixed  with  light  foliage, 
completing  the  remainder,  the  whole  having  a  mossy  base,  edged 
with  trailing  stems  of  Smilax. 

Moss  also  serves  as  a  good  base  for  laying  upon  it  small  blooms 
of  Chrysanthemums  having  bright  colour.  A  central  vase  might 
contain  single  and  thread-petalled  varieties,  intermixed  with 
Ferns,  Eulalia,  Adiantum,  and  smaller  glasses  of  mixed  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  Ferns,  and  foliage.  With  a  deft  hand,  a  tasteful 
eye,  and  suitable  material,  much  originality  in  designing  com¬ 
binations  is  possible.  Coloured  berries  and  leaves  are  of  great 
assistance,  and  Grasses  always  produce  good  effects,  and  should' 
be  largely  employed  in  decorative  arrangements  of  cut  blooms. 


Colour  in  the  Garden. 


To  appreciate  colour  effect,  and  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  good  and  what  is  otherwise,  does  not  yet  appear 
to  belong  to  the  majority  of  the  gardening  fraternity. 
If  it  did  we  should  see  more  discernment  in  colour 
choice,  and  florists  would  not  continue  to  send  out 
so  many  ugly  coloured  new  varieties  as  they  do  annually. 
We  have  too  many  washy  tints,  too  many  suffused  flowers,  too 
many  spotted,  striped,  and  indescribable  colours.  The  colour* 
that  please  and  impress  are  pure,  rich,  brilliant,  or  soft.  Two 
analogous  tints  in  one  flower  are,  to  my  judgment  and  taste, 
neither  pleasing  nor  delightful,  just  as  two  primary  colours 
of  the  same  tone  together,  are  more  or  less  objectionable.  “  This 
wretched  copying,”  is  a  remark  uttered  by  a  baronet  to  hig 
gardener  a  short  time  ago,  and  how  true  it  is  we  may  see  in 
gardens  in  any  particular  district.  The  same  plants,  the  same 
style  of  arrangement,  meets  one’s  view.  I  have  been  wondering 
why,  and  I  have  not  yet  hit  upon  any  solution.  Why  do  we 
continue  to  edge  beds  and  borders  with  continuous  single  rows 
of  dwarf  edging  plants,  and  sometimes,  as  with  blue  Lobelia, 
which  is  a  violent  contrast  to  the  green  turf  ? 

The  blending  of  harmonious  colour  is  most  difficult  to  carry 
out  in  its  proper  gradation  in  the  flower  garden ;  but  we  can 
avoid  violent  contrasts  by  having  beds  of  one  variety  of  plant. 
Quite  recently  I  saw  a  dozen  varieties  of  herbaceous  Phloxes 
sent  away  by  a  nurseryman  as  sample  varieties  to  choose  from, 
not  one  of  which  were  other  than  objectionable  dull  reds,  washed- 
out  mauves,  and  magentas.  And  what  is  finer  in  effect  than  the 
pure  white  Phloxes  in  bold  masses,  as  I  saw  it  this  summer  in 
the  public  gardens  of  a  moderate-sized  north  country  town?  A 
large  bed  of  it  interspersed  with  clumps  of  Spirea  Aruncus, 
flowering  in  June,  was  splendid.  Then  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  along  with  Galtonia  candicans,  and  Gladiolus 
Gandavensis,  were  dotted  here  and  there  amongst  Phloxes.  What 
is  better?  The  system,  all  too  prevalent,  of  planting  out  single 
plants,  instead  of  bold  irregulars,  clumps,  and  masses,  is  also 
contrary  to  Nature’s  plan.  Amongst  the  Antirrhinums  there 
are  streaked,  splashed,  and  mottled  flowers.  The  pure  whites 
and  lemon  “  seifs  ”  are  really  effective  in  beds  and  borders,  being 
also  useful  as  cut  flowers,  for  they  last  well.  I  have  used  them 
in  wide-mouthed  vases  and  bell-shaped  glasses  with  capital  effect. 

Cactus  Dahlias  are  gems  for  colour,  but  we  invariably  see 
them  in  straight  lines  instead  of  in  groups.  Amongst  my 
favourites  are  the  old  Juarezi,  Glare  of  the  Garden,  Kynerith, 
Countess  of  Radnor,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke.  Pentstemons' 
sometimes  require  careful  selecting.  The  small-flowered  red 
variety,  named  Newbury  Gem,  may  be  brought  under  notice  as 
being  striking  and  distinct  when  in  large  round  beds.  Single- 
flowered,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  idealistic  in  colour,  and 
they  stand  so  well,  and  are  useful  as  cut  flowers  for  the  dinner 
table.  Let  us  have  beds  of  these  in  one  colour,  either  crimson, 
yellow,  orange,  or  ’white,  and  our  flower  gardens  will  have  irre¬ 
sistible  charms.  The  semperflorens  varieties  of  fibrous-rooted 
Begonias  I  do  not  much  care  for.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  for  brilliant  colour  effect,  and  annual  Aster*- 
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(the  Comet  or  Chrysanthemum  flowered)  in  white  or  purple 
afford  a  lovely  effect.  The  Quilled  and  Anemone  flowered  are 
anything  but  things  of  beauty.  The  Asters  are  also  useful  for 
cutting. 

Hardy  Fuchsias  furnish  bright  plants.  Old  plants  can  be 
lifted  and  stored,  or  plants  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  taken 
from  stock  plants  in  early  spring,  and  struck  in  warmth.  The 
latter  make  nice  dwarf  plants  which  flower  from  August  onwards. 
Serviceable  varieties  are  Dunrobin  Bedder,  macrostema  longi- 
flora,  macrostema  gracilis,  and  Riccartoni. 

Ivy-leafed  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  charming  bedding  plants, 
though  the  only  varieties  used  for  bedding  in  the  North  are  Mme. 
Crousse  and  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  other  varieties  as  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Ryecroft  Surprise,  and 
Annie  Pfitzer,  should  not  be  successfully  used.  Nemesia 
strumosa  is  a  pleasing  half-hardy  annual,  and  can  be  grown  in 
large  masses  in  front  of  herbaceous  borders.  The  individual 
flowers  are  large,  the  variety  called  Suttoni  being  best  known. 


large  enough,  and  grown  cool  until  they  can  be  bedded  out, 
furnish  plants  for  a  fine  display  in  the  late  summer  months.  At 
Brancepeth  Castle,  Durham,  there  are  annually  about  800  plants 
so  grown,  and  are  planted  into  the  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden 
near  a  main  walk,  where  they  are  always  resplendent  in  the 
late  summer. 

Beds  of  Violas  in  self  colours  are  always  admired.  Saponaria 
calabrica,  when  sown  early  in  April,  is  charming  for  the  front 
of  borders,  the  small  pink  flowers  being  borne  in  great  profusion. 
Heliotropium,  more  particularly  the  deep  blue  varieties,  when 
given  generous  treatment  are  grand  bedding  plants.  One  may 
also  mention  herbaceous  Lobelias,  especially  L.  cardinalis, 
L.  '  fulgens  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  brilliant  for  bedding. 
Humea  elegans  is  a  graceful  plant,  which  is  bedded  to  the  extent 
of  100  plants  at  Lowther  Castle,  Westmoreland.  The  seed  is 
sown  in  a  cold  frame  in  June,  and  the  plants  grown  cool  all 
through.  They  are  potted  on  as  required  until  the  bedding 
time,  in  the  end  of  June.  They  must  be  most  carefully  watered, 


A  MODEL  GROUP  OF 


Zinnias  have  done  well  during  this  hot,  dry  summer,  but  they 
do  not  please  everybody,  being  rather  formal  in  character. 
French  and  African  Marigold  in  bold  clumps  are  rich  in  colour. 
The  dwarf  French  Marigold  Legion  of  Honour  has  been  most 
effective  in  large  beds.  Tropseolums  (Nasturtiums)  of  the  dwarf, 
Tom  Thumb  class,  are  wonderfully  brilliant  and  free  flowering 
when  not  planted  in  fresh  manured  soil,  as  they  are  liable  to  run 
too  much  to  leafy  growth.  ;  . 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  and  Salvia  patens  look  fine  when 
planted  in  close  proximity,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Salvia,  and  pale 
yellow  of  the  Calceolaria,  pleasingly  contrast.  Coreopsis  Drum- 
mondi  and  C.  tinctoria  are  also  showy,  as  are  the  German 
Scabious  when  a  good  strain  is  procured,  and  I  have  always  found 
them  admired  as  cut  flowers  in  rooms.  The  miniature  annual 
Sunflower,  from  its  free  flowering  and  dwarf  branching  habit,  is 
a  most  desirable  bedding  plant.  East  Lothian  Stocks  are  not 
so  largely  nor  so  well  grown  as  they  should  be.  When  sown  in 
July  and  wintered  in  frames  they  are  fit  to  be  planted  out  early 
in  May,  and  flower  well  throughout  the  summer;  or,  if  sown  the 
first  week  in  February,  and  potted  singly  into  3|m  pots  when 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

and  never  allowed  to  become  pot-bound.  Fumigating  at  regular 
intervals,  to  keep  green  fly  at  bay,  is  also  practised. — F.  Street. 


Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  necessary  here  as  in  the  United  States  to 
inaugurate  a  fund  such  as  that  contributed  by  the  Misses  Stokes 
to  the  New  York  Botanic  Garden,  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
measures  and  investigations  as  would  aid  in  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  plants  of  the  native  flora.  the 
sum  of  3,200  dollars  has  been  given.  The  establishment 
of  this  fund  will  widen  the  usefulness  of  the  garden  in  a  very 
desirable  direction,  and  its  administration  will  doubtless  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  the  promotion  of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  m 
the  matter.  An  active  propaganda  looking  to  the  preservation 
of  the  native  flowers  is  imperative  in  our  own  land,  quite  as 
much  as  in  America.  The  ill-judged  and  misdireeted  energies 
of  certain  so-called  nature-study  movements  are  having  a  dis¬ 
tressing  effect  in  devastating  the  suburban  districts  of  their 
natural  beauties. 
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Weather  in  London. 

During  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  on  the  whole  mild. 
Dull  days  have  been  most  in  vogue,  though  both  Saturday  and 
Monday  were  highly  delightful  and  bright.  Wednesday  wras  black. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

On  only  two  morning  of  the  week  ending  the  3rd  isnst.  was 
any  frost  experienced,  on  each  about  5deg.  The  28th  ult.  was 
an  extremely  fine  day.  Since  then  high  westerly  winds  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  some  rain  fell  during  the  night  between  the  2nd 
and  the  3rd. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Brussels  Botanic  Garden. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Crepin,  the  distinguished  Director 
•of  the  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens,  has  resigned  his  position  owing 
to  the  state  of  his  health.  It  is  very  probable  that  M.  Crepin 
will  be  succeeded  by  M.  Th.  Durand,  the  active  and  able  con- 
servateur  there. 

The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan. 

Referring  to  the  death  of  this  noble  man,  the  New  York 
4‘  Florists’  Exchange  ”  says  :  — “  The  passing  away  of  Professor 
Thomas  Meehan,  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-five  years,  removes  from  the 
midst  of  us  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  possessed  by  horti¬ 
culture  in  modern  times.  Born  the  son  of  an  English  gardener, 
and  with  but  the  birthright  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  children 
of  those  engaged  in  that  honourable  calling,  Mr.  Meehan,  by 
dint  of  push,  energy,  and  painstaking  hard  work,  raised  himself 
to  the  proud  position  of  being  classed  with  the  foremost  scientific 
workers  in  his  chosen  field.  Devoting  his  long  and  useful  life 
to  the  study  of  Nature,  and  wresting  from  her  her  hidden  secrets, 
these  with  commendable  liberality  he  promulgated  broadcast  for 
the  welfare  and  benefit  of  his  fellow  man.  His  record  as  a 
scientist  and  horticulturist,  as  a  citizen  working  at  all  times 
for  that  which  tended,  through  educational  means,  to  the  ame¬ 
lioration,  advancement,  and  enjoyment  of  the  public,  is  one  with 
which  but  few  men  can  be  accredited.  He  leaves  to  his  stricken 
family  a  priceless  heritage — the  story  of  a  well-spent  life ;  while 
his  many  deeds  of  heart  and  mind  will  stand  forth  as  undying 
memorials  of  one  who  was  the  personification  of  the  highest  type 
of  noble,  unselfish,  progressive  manhood.” 

Scottish  Notes. 

The  Peterhead  Horticultural  Society  held  its  second  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Show  last  week,  and  proved  highly  successful.  Dr. 
Stewart,  well  known  in  Peterhead,  gave  a  discourse  on  the 
history  of  the  flower.  *  *  On  November  29,  in  Grove 

Academy,  Broughton  Ferry,  a  lecture  was  given  on  “  Woodland 
Studies  as  Depicted  by  the  Camera.”  In  the  course  of  his  interest¬ 
ing  remarks,  Mr.  David  Ireland  hinted  that  municipalities  might 
do  more  than  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  the  way  of  providing 
summer  and  winter  gardens  in  towns,  so  as  to  create  and  foster 
a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  Nature,  and  he  pointed  out  that  if  a 
different  course  was  not  pursued  this  country  would  soon  be 
depleted  of  the  fine  old  trees  so  familiar  to  the  landscape.  A 
great  variety  of  lantern  views  were  shown  pertaining  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  many  of  them  being  local.  In  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
amenity  of  the  town  by  the  purchase  of  the  Grassy  Beach,  a 
plebiscite  was  narrowly  averted,  indicating  that  strenuous 
opposition  might  be  anticipated  to  any  departure  in  the  direction 
of  providing  public  gardens.  Even  if  they  succeeded  in  inducing 
Dr.  Carnegie  to  contribute,  the  community  would  still  require 
to  pay,  as  that  gentleman  only  gave  where  communities  helped 
themselves.  *  *  Mr.  J.  D.  Johnstone,  Montrose,  conducted 

the  first  of  four  lectures  on  fruit  growing,  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
November  29,  under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Council.  Mr. 
Johnstone  placed  great  stress  on  the  value  of  cold  storage  of 
fruits  to  keep  the  crop  long  enough  to  prevent  glutting  the 
market  and  taking  panic  prices.  All  fruit  growing  tends  to  over¬ 
production. 


M.  Max  Leichtlin. 

This  well-known  horticulturist  of  Baden-Baden  has  received 
from  the  Societe  d’Horticulture  de  Prusse,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  seventieth  birthday,  a  large  silver-gilt  medal  in  recognition 
of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  horticulture. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Mr.  Jacob  Heinrich  Krelage,  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son,  and  ex-president 
of  the  Bulb  Cultural  Society  of  Haarlem,  and  many  other  horti¬ 
cultural  societies  of  Holland,  calmly  passed  away  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Appointments. 

Mr.  H.  Ball,  for  the  past  four  years  foreman  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Syon  House  under  Mr. 
George  Wythes,  V.M.H.,  as  head  gardener  to  Robert  Dannksey, 
Esq.,  Agecroft  Hall,  near  Manchester.  *  *  Mr.  "John  Stringer, 

for  ten  years  head  gardener  to  Thomas  Arnall,  Esq.,  at  Brookside, 
Headington,  Oxford,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Dr. 
Playfair,  West  Green  Manor,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

School  Children  and  Bulb  Culture. 

In  the  “Dundee  Advertiser”  for  Tuesday,  November  26, 
details  were  given  regarding  the  large  number  of  bulbs  purchased 
this  season  by  the  Dundee  school  children  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  Carlaw  Martin’s  scheme  of  home  flower-growing  in  that 
city.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that,  no  less  than  9  tons  of  suitable 
soil  have  been  supplied  to  the  little  home  gardeners  under  the 
arrangement  whereby  the  Town  Council  is  helping  to  further 
the  good  work.  The  soil,  which  w~as  specially  prepared  by  Mr. 
Camochan,  superintendent  of  parks  and  cemeteries,  was  carted 
to  Dudthorpe  Castle,  in  the  Barrack  Park,  and  there  its  distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  little  folk  was  superintended  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  caretaker.  Day  after  day,  after  it  had  been 
announced  that  a  supply  was  available,  the  children  came  in 
troop,  and,  having  been  marshalled  in  single  file  by  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  (who  took  a  note  of  their  names  and  addresses  and  the 
school  they  attended),  they  were  quickly  supplied,  and  marched 
away  bearing  their  burdens  in  triumph.  From  all  parts  of  the 
city  they  came,  carrying  all  sorts  of  receptacles,  which  they 
filled  as  full  as  possible,  with  an  air  of  utmost  confidence  that  the 
soil  contained  all  the  peculiar  virtues  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  successful  bulb  culture.  About  5000  boys  and  girls  were  sup¬ 
plied.  Mr.  Mathers,  convener  of  the  recreation  committee  of 
the  Town  Council,  took  an  active  interest  in  distributing  the  soil 
(or  mould). 

National  Rose  Society. 

We  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  twenty -fifth  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society  will  take  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Thursday,  December  12,  at  3.30  p.m.,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  pass  the  accounts,  to  elect  the 
committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  other  general  business.  The  proposed  alteration  of 
bye-laws  and  regulations  are :  — Proposed  that  Bye-law  2  be 
altered  to  read  as  follows :  “  That  this  society  consist  of  members 
paying  annual  subscriptions  of  either  one  guinea  or  half  a  guinea.” 
Proposed  addition  to  Regulation  2 :  “  But  where  sufficient  pro¬ 
minence  is  given  in  the  schedule  to  classes  for  decorative  and 
Tea  Roses  the  committee  may  grant  permission  for  a  two  days’ 
show.”  Proposed  that  Regulation  15  be  altered  to  read  as 
follows :  “  Hybrid  Teas  are  regarded  as  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  com¬ 
petition,  unless  specially  excluded  by  the  schedule,  and  may  not 
be  shown  in  the  Tea  and  Noisette  section.”  Proposed  new  Regu¬ 
lation  :  “  All  boxes  must  be  on  the  stages  where  they  are  to  be 
judged,  and  all  the  lids  removed  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 
appointed  for  judging.”  Proposed  that  Regulation  18  be  altered 
to  read  as  follows :  “  All  blooms  exhibited  (except  where  specially 
directed  in  the  schedule  to  be  shown  in  vases  or  other  receptacles) 
must  be  staged  in  boxes  of  the  regulation  size — viz.,  4in  high  in 
front  and  18in  wide,  and  of  the  following  lengths  (all  outside 
measurements) :  For  twenty-four  blooms,  3ft  Gin  long ;  for 
eighteen  blooms,  2ft  9in  long ;  for  twelve  blooms,  2ft  long ;  for 
nine  blooms,  1ft  Gin  long;  for  six  blooms,  1ft  long;  for  eight 
trebles,  3ft  6in  long ;  for  six  trebles,  2ft  9in  long ;  for  4  trebles, 
2ft  long.”  A  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  immediately 
after  the  annual  general  meeting  to  elect  the  general  purpose 
committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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Trade  Note. 

In  response  to  a  very  widely  expressed  wish,  and  to  facilitate 
their  trade  in  the  Midlands  and  South  of  Ireland,  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  announce  that  they  are  about  to 
open  a  seed,  bulb,  nursery  and  florist  establishment  at  61, 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Flowers  Stop  Traffic. 

The  Water  Hyacinth  has  grown  so  freely  in  the  Brisbane  River 
that  it  has  completely  blocked  navigation.  A  rise  in  the  river,  how¬ 
ever,  detached  huge  masses  of  the  Hyacinth,  which  floated  down  to 
Brisbane.  Great  patches,  beautifully  green,  with  purple  flowers, 
swept  down  the  river,  at  times  stretching  from  bank  to  bank. 

Cassell’s  “  Dictionary  of  Gardening.” 

The  seventh  part  of  this  serial  work  has  been  published, 
price  7d.  net.  It  runs  from  Depressaria  (a  genus  of  small  moths) 
to  Eurycles,  thus  nearly  completing  up  to  F.  Besides  the 
numerous  half-tone  illustrations,  a  coloured  plate  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczi  is  provided. 

Railway  Rates  and  Fruit  Transit. 

The  members  of  the  Birmingham  Wholesale  Fruit  Merchants’ 
Association  dined  together  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  on 
Thursday,  November  28.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  in  the  chair.  In 
proposing  the  toast  of  “  The  Birmingham  Wholesale  Fruit  and 
Potato  Merchants’  Association,”  he  said  he  was  interested  in 
their  attitude  concerning  railway  rates.  He  was  afraid  that  a  good 
deal  more  might  be  done  by  the  railway  companies  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  he  wished  they  could  impress  on  them  more  than  they 
seemed  able  to  do  the  need  for  carrying  fruit  and  other  articles 
long  distances  in  this  country  at  cheaper  rates.  He  understood 
that  the  companies  would  bring  Potatoes  from  Hamburg  for 
16s.  6d.,  whereas  from  Inverness  the  charge  was  35s.  Much 
nearer  home  there  were  difficulties  in  bringing  parcels  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  successfully  and  cheaply  from  the  Vale  of 
Evesham,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  it  should  be  so.  We  would 

draw  attention  to  an  article  from  the  pen  of  “  Merlin  ”  that 

appeared  in  Sunday’s  “Referee,”  December  1. 

Sussex  Weather. 

The  total  rainfall  at  Abbots  Leigh,  Hayward’s  Heath,  for  the 
past  month  was  0.71in,  being  2.89in  below  the  average.  The 

heaviest  fall  was  0.22in  on  the  12th ;  rain  fell  on  six  days.  This 

is  the  first  November  in  twenty  years  when  less  than  lin  has  been 
recorded,  3.60in  being  the  average.  It  is  also  the  driest  month 
of  the  year.  With  only  a  normal  rainfall  for  December  this 
will  be  the  driest  year  of  our  twenty  years’  record  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  maximum  temperature  was  58deg  on  the  11th;  the 
minimum,  19deg  on  the  17th;  mean  maximum,  46.27deg;  mean 
minimum,  34.03deg;  mean  temperature,  40.15deg,  which  is  3deg 
below  the  average.  We  have  experienced  two  unusual  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions  for  November  in  mid-Sussex,  viz.,  three  days 
thick  fog — 5th,  6th,  and  7th — and  three  night  frosts — 15th,  16th, 
and  17th — with  a  gale  in  between.  The  consequence  is  that  out¬ 
door  Chrysanthemums,  often  seen  on  walls  and  the  sunny  sides 
of  cottages  to  the  end  of  the  month,  were  destroyed  when  only 
at  their  best. — R.  I. 

German  Potatoes  for  British  Troops. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Coleraine  Farming  Society 
was  held  in  the  Cafe  Hall,  Coleraine,  Ireland,  on  Nov.  26,  Colonel 
H.  J.  L.  Bruce,  J.P.,  Downhill,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  S.  S.  Young 
proposed: — “  1.  That  the  Coleraine  Farming  Society,  assembled 
at  their  annual  meeting,  respectfully  beg  to  enter  their  protest 
at  the  recent  purchase  of  1,250  tons  of  German  Potatoes  for  the 
use  of  our  troops  in  South  Africa  while  the  crop  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  this  year  is  a  superabundant  one  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  it  is  selling  at  prices  quite  unremunerative  to  the  growers. 
German  Potatoes  are  admittedly  of  inferior  quality.  This 
society  think  that  the  conduct  of  the  purchasing  department  of 
His  Majesty’s  forces  in  this  matter  requires  investigation,  and 
they  trust  that  precautions  will  be  taken  to  prevent  further 
purchases  of  foreign  Potatoes  so  long  as  home  supplies  can  be 
secured  at  moderate  prices.  2.  The  Potato  crop  being  seriously 
■hort  in  America  this  year,  they  would  further  ask  that  represen¬ 
tations  be  respectfully  made  to  the  American  Government,  asking 
that  the  present  unreasonable  and  prohibitive  import  duty  of 
39s.  2d.  per  ton  be  suspended  for  the  season,  or,  failing  this, 
that  it  be  substantially  reduced.” 


The  Dublin  Field  Club. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  above  Professor  Johnson,  D.S.C., 
showed  that  the  Potato  fungus  (Peronospora  infestans)  had 
produced  its  mycelium  on  the  Tomato,  suggesting  that  fungi 
prominent  on  one  type  may  adapt  itself  to  the  varied  members 
of  the  same  natural  order. 

November  Weather  at  Belvoir  Castle,  1901. 

The  wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction  nineteen  days.  The 
total  rainfall  was  1.53in,  this  fell  on  thirteen  days,  and  is  0.87in 
below  the  average  for  the  month ;  the  greatest  daily  fall  was 
0.58in  on  the  11th.  Barometer  (corrected  and  reduced) :  Highest 
reading,  30.666in  on  the  24th,  at  9  p.m. ;  lowest,  28.951in  on 
the  12th,  at  9  p.m.  Thermometers  :  Highest  in  the  shade,  61deg 
on  the  19th ;  lowest,  18deg  on  the  17th  and  25th ;  mean  of  daily 
maxima,  46.50deg;  mean  of  daily  minima,  33.70deg;  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  40.10deg;  lowest  on  the  grass,  16deg 
on  the  17th  and  25th;  highest  in  the  sun,  95deg  on  the  1st; 
mean  temperature  of  the  earth  at  3ft,  46.06deg.  Total  sun¬ 
shine,  73  hours  50  minutes,  which  is  11  hours  58  minutes  above 
the  average  for  the  month ;  there  were  fourteen  sunless  days. 
The  frost  has  not  been  so  severe  here  in  November  since  1879 ; 
tlm  following  December  and  January  were  unusually  severe  in 
that  season. — W.  H.  Divers. 

More  About  Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Japan  Society,  held  at  No.  20, 
Hanover  Square,  London,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Toichi 
Tsumura  on  the  Dwarf  Trees  of  Japan.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a  number  of  growing  specimens  and  by  lantern  slides, 
exemplifying  the  different  forms  of  training  adopted  for  Maple, 
Pine,  and  other  Conifers,  and  Bamboo ;  a  fine  Araucaria,  only 
30in  high  with  its  pot,  and  the  Japanese  garden  at  the  Glasgow 
Exhibition.  The  method  was  then  explained  of  forming  upright 
trunks  by  cutting  them  at  the  height  required  and  grafting 
younger  trees  thereon  to  develop  foliage,  the  roots  being  sawn 
away  when  the  operation  is  completed.  Pictures  representing 
Pines  and  Cedars,  with  branches  bent  in  a  series  of  angles,  were 
then  shown,  followed  by  examples  with  part  of  the  roof  high 
above  the  ground.  The  author  then  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  care  of  these  miniature  trees.  The  pots  for  Conifers  should 
be  small,  the  mould  laid  on  a  basis  of  gravel,  and  not  too  tightly 
packed.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly,  and  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  change  the  mould  the  fibrous  roots  must  be  cut  to 
prevent  the  trees  growing  out  of  shape  owing  to  the  impetus  due 
to  increased  nutriment  from  the  soil.  Evergreens  should  have 
fresh  mould  once  in  three  years,  and  deciduous  plants  once  every 
year.  The  practice  of  dwarfing  trees  was  ancient,  and  probably 
introduced  into  Japan  from  China,  though  the  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation  had  been  somewhat  changed.  The  author  then  drew 
attention  to  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Bonkei,  or  miniature  land¬ 
scape  gardening,  the  highest  development  of  the  cultivation  of 
dwarf  trees.  The  hall  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tsumura  for  his 
paper. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick— 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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43-5 

41-4 

46'5 

40-0 

— 

39.5 

43-0 

478 

28-9 

Friday  ...29 

N.W. 

320 

30T 

43’0 

31-2 

— 

38-9 

432 

47-5 

23T 

Saturday  30 

W. 

42-6 

40-4 

47-5 

31-3 

I 

38'9 

43-0 

473 

24-8 

Total. 

Msans  ... 

36-3 

4-7 

435  1 

3!T 

38-4 

43-7 

48-1 

23-6 

Dull,  cold,  dry  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week. 
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Trees  for  the  Clydeside. 

We  believe  a  scheme  is  being  undertaken  by  a  Mr.  A. 
Cameron  Corbett,  of  Thornliebank  House,  Glasgow,  to  plant 
trees  upon  strips  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Clyde,  running 
east  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  also  upon  the  strip  of 
land  between  Jamaica  Bridge  and  the  Suspension  Bridge. 

Fruit  Models. 

With  the  lai'ge  number  of  fruits  named  and  scattered  over 
the  country,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  keep  in 
memory  the  characteristics  of  each  one,  and  yet  nurserymen 
everywhere  continually  have  fruits  sent  them  for  name.  A 
correspondent  to  “  Meehans’  Monthly  ”  makes  the  good  sug¬ 
gestion  that  if  someone  would  take  in  hand  the  making  of 
plaster  casts,  properly  coloured,  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
fruit,  there  would  be  sufficient  demand  for  them  to  make  the 
preparations  profitable.  There  are  few  nurserymen,  he  believes, 
but  would  be  glad  to  have  on  hand  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  at  least.  .  He  observes,  further, 
that  there  is  as  just  as  much  need  of  these  models  of  fruit  as 
there  is  of  a  herbarium  to  a  botanist. 

Home-grown  Pine-apples. 

May  and  June  is  a  very  important  time  to  have  Pine-apples 
ripe,  as  fresh  fruit  is  not  over-plentiful,  and  they  are  a  great 
ornament  at  dessert,  far  transcending  imported  fruit  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  are  juicier  and  more  briskly  flavoured,  besides  having 
a  much  more  pleasant  aroma.  Where  a  supply  is  required  at  the 
time  named,  and  plants  are  not  now  showing  fruit,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  select  from  those  started  in  March  last  which  have 
completed  a  growth,  and  are  now  in  a  state  of  rest,  such  as 
show  a  stout  base,  the  best  indication  of  starting  into  fruit  when 
subjected  to  a  higher  temperature,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  plants  are  best  placed  in  a  structure  to  them¬ 
selves.  Where  this  cannot  be  afforded,  they  must  have  a  light 
position  in  the  house  where  the  fruiters  are  swelling.  Maintain 
a  night  temperature  of  65deg  in  the  fruiting  department,  5deg 
less  in  the  morning  of  cold  nights,  and  70deg  to  75deg  by  day ; 
but  in  severe  weather  a  few  degrees  lower  is  preferable  to  extra 
sharp  firing. — Practice. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

When  the  plants  that  were  started  early  in  December  com¬ 
mence  swelling  the  crowns  and  the  trusses  appear,  the  tem¬ 
perature  may  be  advanced  a  few  degrees  by  day,  but  50deg  to 
55deg  is  sufficiently  high  at  night.  Syringe  the  plants  lightly 
in  the  early  part  of  fine  afternoons.  Examine  them  daily,  and 
supply  water  to  all  that  require  it.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for 
aphides.  They  cluster  on  the  swelling  crowns,  and  if  any 
appear  vaporise  with  nicotine  compound,  or  fumigate  with 
tobacco  paper  on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  plants  be  perfectly  clean,  and  fumigation 
must  not  be  practised  when  they  are  in  flower.  Another  batch 
of  plants  should  be  placed  in  a  house  from  which  frost  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  removing  the  decayed  leaves,  loosening  the  surface  soil, 
supplying  a  top-dressing  of  rich  material  with  a  little  steamed 
bonemeal  added  to  it.  Attend  to  the  drainage ;  if  defective, 
rectify  it,  and  wash  the  pots.  The  plants  may  be  introduced 
during  the  next  three  weeks  to  shelves  in  a  Peach  house  started 
at  the  new  year,  or  into  a  Strawberry  house.  La  Grosse  Sucree, 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  Royal  Sovereign  are  suit¬ 
able  varieties;  also  Keen’s  Seedling  and  Sir  Harry,  when  true. 
Plants  for  starting  later  will  be  quite  safe  in  their  quarters  out¬ 
doors  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  a  light 
covering  of  dry  fern  or  litter  may  be  given  in  severe  weather, 
allowing  to  remain  until  the  plants  are  thawed  after  being  hard 
frozen,  otherwise  remove  in  mild  weather.  If  the  plants  are 
placed  in  frames,  the  lights  should  be  drawn  off  in  mild  weather, 
but  in  this  and  wet  tilt  the  lights  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  so 
as  to  throw  off  the  rains,  yet  let  the  plants  have  plenty  of  an. 
They  cannot  be  kept  too  cool,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to 
suffer  through  want  of  water.— G. 


The  First  Snowdrops. 

Miss  Constance  Beiliss,  writing  from  Compton  Hall,  near 
Wolverhampton,  says :  “  The  first  Snowdrops  are  just  peeping 
through  the  ground ;  that  is  always  a  cheerful  thing  at  this  time 
of  year.” 

Jottings  on  Pines. 

Young  growing  plants  are  liable  to  become  drawn  and  weakly 
at  this  time  of  year  by  keeping  them  too  close,  moist,  and  warm, 
the  damage  often  being  irreparable,  and  not  infrequently  arises 
from  improper  structures  being  employed.  Well  ventilated  pits 
or  small  houses  properly  heated  are  most  suitable  for  young 
Pine  plants,  as  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  should  be 
given  plenty  of  room.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  55deg 
to  GOdeg,  which,  with  65deg  in  the  daytime,  will  keep  all  young 
stock  gently  growing,  admitting  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the 
house  at  Godeg,  leaving  it  on  all  day ;  but  do  not  let  the  tem¬ 
perature  fall  below  that  point,  and  when  the  temperature 
advances  to  75deg,  a  free  ventilation  must  be  allowed.  The 
bottom  heat  should  be  kept  steady  at  80deg.  Avoid  a  damp 
atmosphere;  an  occasional  damping  of  the  paths  will  suffice. 
Water  only  when  necessary,  but  when  the  plants  become  dry 
then  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  weak  liquid  manure. — A. 

Daphne  Cneorum. 

Considering  the  classical  associations  gathered  around  Daphne 
— who  was  one  of  the  virgins  of  Diana,  and  was  reported  by 
Ovid  to  have  been  turned  into  some  beautiful  flowering  bush 
now  bearing  the  name — it  is  strange  that  those  who  are  continu¬ 
ally  looking  for  English  names  referring  to  the  ancient  story 
have  not  dug  up  something  that  might  be  appropriate  to  our 
plant.  But  it  continues  everywhere  as  Daphne  Cneorum,  with 
no  one  objecting  that  it  is  a  hard  name.  The  bright,  rosy-pink 
heads  of  sweet  flowers,  on  its  about  Gin  of  height,  are  so 
unique  in  appearance  as  always  to  attract  attention.  It  grows 
naturally  in  rocky  or  stony  places  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  must  present,  as  a  wild  flower,  a  very 
unique  appearance.  In  our  flower  gardens  it  thrives  best  in 
soil  that  is  rather  open— one  might  say  one  that  is  the  opposite 
of  heavy  clay.  Though  regarded  as  a  spring-blooming  plant,  it 
has  a  fashion  of  flowering  at  different  times  during  the  whole 
season,  till  the  full  autumn  period  has  arrived.  Though  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  it  does  not  like  the  full  blaze  of  the  winter  sun, 
and  thus  does  better  when  planted  in  partial  shade,  piovided 
the  ground  is  not  dried  out  by  the  roots  of  large  trees. 

Cereus  nycticalus. 

In  earlier  days  of  English  gardening,  the  introduction  of 
night-flowering  Cactuses  created  a  very  vivid  ripple  amongst 
the  votaries  of  it  throughout  the  land.  It-  was  a  great  event 
when  the  first  plant  flowered,  and  the  curious  facts  of  the 
ephemeral  glory  of  the  beautiful  flowers  became  know  n.  No 
doubt  the  rumours  descriptive  of  the  wonderful  plants  were 
largely  the  incentive  to  the  mania  that  arose  during  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  Cactuses.  It  wrns  common  for 
owners  of  a  night-flowering  Cactus  to  invite  a  party  of  friends 
to  come  and  enjoy  the  rare  sight  when  their  plants  developed 
blooms.  However,  the  enthusiasm  once  again  burned  itself  out, 
yet  these  later  days  have  brought  distinctively  to  notice  the 
fact  that  Cactus  culture  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  though  the 
army  of  cultivators  is,  so  far,  still  diminutive  and  disunited. 
We  figure,  on  page  515,  a  huge  flower  of  what  is  most  commonly 
termed  the  night-flowering  Cactus,  Cereus  nycticalus,  and  the 
close  resemblance  to  the  flowers  of  some  of  those  charming  new 
Water  Lilies  we  have  all  heard  so  much  of,  and  especially  to 
the  Queen  of  Water  Lilies,  the  Victoria  regia,  is  immediately 
apparent.  Unfortunately,  this  most  beautiful  flower  is  scentless, 
and  besides  flowering  at  night,  it  is  fragile  and  fleeting.  The 
plants  bloom  at  various  times  during  autumn  and  early  winter, 
beginning  to  open  their  flowers  about  seven  o  clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  C.  nycticalus  and  C.  grandiflorus  are  both  large-flowered 
species,  but  the  former  is  the  more  sesthetic  of  the  two.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  arid  plains  of  Mexico,  the  home  of  so  many  other 
species,  and  most  notably  the  Giant  Cactus,  Cereus  giganteus. 
This  genus  affords  some  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of 
Cactus  growth  it  is  possible  to  refer  to,  and  though  slowT  to 
gain  in  stature  or  dimensions,  the  patient  cultivator  can  alw-ays 
discover  in  their  quaint  and  generally  exact  proportions  a  study 
of  the  highest  interest  and  a  continual  source  of  w-onder. 
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Roses  in  Winter. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  was  a  more  anxious  subject  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  was  the  time  when  standards  formed  the  great 
bulk  of  Roses  grown  in  amateurs’  gardens,  and  we  can  all  re¬ 
member  how  difficult  it  was  to  protect  them.  The  place  where 
the  bud  was  inserted  was  from  3ft  to  4ft  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  consequently  much  exposed  to  the  action  of 
frost.  Protection  was  afforded  by  fronds  of  Bracken,  or  Spruce 
Fir,  or  something  of  that  kind  being  tied  round  where  the  young 
shoot  was  beginning  to  grow.  This  protection  was  liable  to  be 
blown  about,  and  I  have  known  many  instances  where  it  carried 
the  young  shoot  with  it.  Of  course,  when  this  was  the  case 
the  plant  was  useless,  and  many  a  groan  and  sigh  was  elicited 
by  the  grower  after  severe  frost  when  he  beheld  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  plants. 

I  remember  seeing,  for  instance,  in  the  garden  of  Mons. 
Margottin,  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  near  Paris,  a  most  beautiful  even 
quarter  of  30,000  plants  about  3ft  high,  and  as  even  as  if  they 
had  been  cast  in  a  mould.  I  congratulated  him  on  their  appear¬ 
ance,  but  I  had  a  most  pathetic  letter  from  him  the  following 
spring,  saying  that  the  winter  had  been  a  most  severe  one,  and 
that  he  had  lost  every  plant.  Such  experiences  as  these,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Manetti  as  a  stock,  led  growers  to  consider 
whether 

Dwarf  Roses 

were  not  to  be  the  rule  for  the  future.  Following  on  this,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  seedling  Briar  by  Mr.  George  Prince  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Briar  cutting  of  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
a  revolution  was  completely  made,  and  all  over  the  country 
quantities  of  dwarf  Roses  were  cultivated.  In  the  directions 
given  for  budding  these,  it  was  always  insisted  that  they  should 
be  budded  as  low  as  possible;  in  fact,  it  was  considered  better 
to  clear  away  a  little  of  the  soil  before  budding,  and  afterwards 
to  replace  it  when  the  bud  began  to  grow.  There  was  one  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this,  it  was  rather  trying  to  those  whose  increas¬ 
ing  years  made  the  necessary  kneeling  position  very  trying  to 
them ;  but  I  recall  to  mind  one  very  enthusiastic  rosarian  who 
had  passed  his  fourscore  years  telling  me  with  great  glee  that 
he  had  just  finished  budding  400  plants.  It  therefore  became 
much  more  easy  to  protect  these  dwarf  bushes,  especially  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  grower  is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
what  becomes  of  the  upper  growth,  which  will  nearly  all  come 
away  at  pruning  time,  and  his  only  care  is  to  protect  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems,  where  the  budding  has  taken  place. 

Protection. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  good  plan  at  this  time  of  the  year  (as 
Mr.  R.  E.  West  has  pointed  out)  to  prune  out  the  weak  and 
useless  shoots,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  get  at  the  plants  when 
this  has  been  done.  This  being  done,  the  question  comes,  What 
is  the  best  material  for  protecting?  I  do  not  think  that  manure 
is  the  best,  as  it  is  so  wet  it  is  apt  to  retain  a  good  deal  of 
frost.  First,  then,  let  the  soil  for  the  surface  of  the  bed  be 
drawn  up  round  the  base  of  the  shoot,  so  as  to  cover  them  to 
the  depth  of  3in  or  4in ;  over  this  may  be  placed  the  mulching 
that  most  Rose  growers  think  it  necessary  to  apply  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  This  may  be  put  on  to  the  depth  of  5in 
or  6in,  or  even  more,  and  the  fertilising  salts  which  it  contains 
will  be  washed  down  to  the  roots,  that  are  continually  active 
during  the  winter,  and  therefore  after  even  a  very  severe  winter, 
most  of  the  plants  will  come  out  without  their  roots  being 
injured. 

These  observations  refer  to  the  dwarf  Roses  in  beds,  but 
there  are  other  Roses  which  have  also  to  be  considered.  The 
Penzance  Briars  and  single  Roses  generally  do  not  suffer  in 
severe  winters ;  but  there  are  some  Tea-scented  Roses  and  others 
which  occupy  favourable  positions  on  walls  which  will  have  to 
be  looked  to.  Frigi  domo,  bass  mats,  or  any  other  suitable 
material  may  be  used  for  covering  these,  but  it  should  be  done 
carefully,  so  that  the  covering  may  be  easily  removed  when  the 
weather  is  milder.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  kingdom 
growers  will  not  attempt  to  grow  Tea  Roses  out  of  doors,  even 
on  walls.  [Thousands  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  are  grown  out  of 
doors  in  Scotland. — Ed.]  But  here  in  the  south  the  case  is 
different.  For  instance,  on  a  wall  of  my  house  I  have,  among 
other  plants,  one  of  Reve  d’Or,  which  covers  a  large  portion  of 
the  east  face  of  the  house,  and  some  years  ago  it  was  a  perfect 
sight  with  3,000  expanded  blooms.  I  did  not  protect  it,  as  it 
had  suffered  a  good  many  years,  but  one  very  hard  winter  in 
the  seventies  I  thought  it  was  completely  killed,  and  was  pre¬ 


paring  to  take  it  away  when  I  saw  some  signs  of  life,  so  left  it,, 
and  now  it  occupies  a  good  portion  of  its  former  position. 

Those  of  the  Dijon  race,  such  as  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Berard,  and  Madame  Trifle,  seem  to  be  tolerably  hardy, 
and  do  well  without  any  protection.  The  same  may  be  said  of' 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Longworth  Rambler,  which  I  have  had  for 
many  years,  and  which  does  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least 
degree  from  frost,  and  gives  me  a  quantity  of  bright  red  flowers.. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  get  Cloth  of  Gold  to  succeed 
with  me,  but  although  I  saw  a  splendid  tree  of  it  many  years- 
ago  in  my  parish,  it  did  not  succeed  with  myself.  I  have  said 
nothing  about  Marechal  Niel;  no,  but  not  on  account  of  its- 
tenderness,  rather  because  its  flowers  hang  so  much  that  nothing 
is  seen  of  it  on  the  tree  but  the  outside  discoloured  petals.  It 
is  an  indoor  Rose,  and  its  proper  place  is  the  top  of  a  green¬ 
house,  from  whence  it  can  hang  its  golden  goblets.  People- 
who  write  about  the  weather  seem  to  predict  a  severe  winter* 
for  us,  but  as  yet  we  have,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  had 
none  of  it. — D.,  Deal. 


Literature, 

Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland.  * 

This  is  a  work  of  which  the  prospectus  and  specimen  plates 
of  Part  I.  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  The  author  of  the  work, 
now  in  course  of  being  published,  is  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  joint  author  of  “Some  Architectural  Works  of 
Inigo  Jones.”  We  know  that  the  greatest  care  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  author  and  his  assistants  in  securing  correct  and 
useful  plans  of  various  famous  gardens,  such  as  those  of  Longford 
Castle,  Penshurst,  Balskie  (Fifeshire),  Monacute,  St.  Catherine’s 
Court,  Canon’s  Abbey,  and  other  manors.  In  his  preface  he 
recognises  the  great  output  of  popular  books  on  gardens  and 
gardening ;  but  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  book  illus¬ 
trating  the  planning  and  arrangement,  together  with  the  archi¬ 
tectural  and  ornamental  features  of  old  gardens  in  both  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  interesting  manner.  The  author  further  adds  that 
“  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  revival  of  this  form  of  garden  (the 
formal  or  architectural),  which  has  made  much  progress,  will  be  the 
means  of  imparting  to  the  country  house  of  the  future  some  of 
the  quaint  charm  which  surrounds  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
houses,  or  of  that  quiet  dignity  which  characterises  the  more 
stately  buildings  of  the  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  eras.”  To 
assist  in  the  revival  which  he  speaks  of  (which  “  revival  ”  is  news 
to  us),  the  forthcoming  work  has  been  undertaken.  He  has 
included  none  but  first-class  examples,  in  order  to  make  his  work 
a  lasting  record  of  such  subjects  as  are  most  worthy  of  illus¬ 
tration.  The  plates  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  prepared 
by  him  from  his  own  sketches,  drawings,  and  measurements,  and 
scales  are  given  to  the  plans  and  details.  Part  I.  will  be  issued 
on  December  15,  the  price  (to  subscribers  only)  being  21s.  _  The 
first  part  contains  forty  plates,  each  17£in  by  13)in,  and  printed 
in  grey,  brown,  or  green  tint,  as  is  best  suited  to  the  subject. 
These  printed  plates,  to  judge  from  the.  specimen  sent,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  taken  by  themselves  will  form  interesting  and 
useful  pictures.  The  plan  drawings,  too,  are  very  useful  in- 
affording  guides  to  intending  designers,  and  in  every  respect 
they  are  carefully  and  clearly  executed.  The  publisher  will  be- 
obliged  if  subscribers  will  send  him  their  names  at  an  early  date, 
and  will  kindly  mention  the  work  to  friends,  to  whom  he  will 
gladly  send  a  prospectus.  Three  parts  will  be  issued,  namely  in 
December,  March,  and  June,  after  which  the  price  of  the  work 
will  be  raised.  Descriptive  matter  is  given  with  each  part. 

Lilies  for  English  Gardens.! 

It  may  strike  some  as  being  in  a  way  remarkable  that  one 
genus  of  plants  alone  should  provide  enough  of  characteristics, 
and  have  points  of  interest  sufficient  to  _  furnish  matter  upon 
which  a  moderate-sized  book  can  be  written.  Yet  when  we 
mention  Lilies,  and  see  in  front  of  us  a  book  of  seventy-two  pages, 
5^in  by  9in,  many  of  which  are  devoted  to  page  illustrations,  the- 
question  arises  whether  all  has  been  written  and  said _ about  these- 
beautiful  flowers  that  might  be.  But. then  the  work  is  merely  an 
amateur’s  handbook,  and  several  Lilies  known  to  exist  are  not 
named  in  it,  which  we  consider  is  unfortunate,  as  that  with  very* 
little  more  expense  in  any  direction  would  have  provided  an 
all-round  work  of  reference.  Still,  we  may  expect  new  editions. 
Much  of  the  information  is  compiled  from  writings  published 
lately  in  “  The  Garden,”  though  the  authoress  contributed  some 
original  chapters.  In  her  introduction,  Miss  Jekyll  acknow- 

*  Formal  Gardens  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  H.  Inigo 
Triggs.  A.R.I.B.  A.  Published  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  94,  High  Holborn, 

LOijdm}ies  ^  Engligh  Gardens.  By  Gertrude  Jekyll.  Published  by 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.  Price  8s.  6d.  net . *  ..  - 
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ledges  the  help  she  has  had  from  Miss  Willmott,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Mr.  R.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  while  the  assist- 
-ance  of  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  and  Mr.  H.  Elwes  are  also 
notified.  Chapters  then  ensue  on  “  Lilies  as  classified,”  with 
illustrations  of  the  types,  and  the  five  sub-genera  are  each 
■allowed  a  chapter.  In  all  there  are  nineteen  chapters  devoted 
to  culture,  propagation,  so. Is,  arrangement  of  Lilies,  diseases, 
and  selections  for  town  gardens,  together  with  a  variety  of  other 
information 

There  are  sixty-two  illustrations,  most  of  them  beautifully 
executed  in  half-tone  blocks,  showing  the  characters  of  a  very 
large  number  of  Lilies  from  one  or  more  points  of  view,  or  in 
different  conditions.  The  cultural  notes  are  thorough,  and  of 
good  practical  guidance.  We  observe,  however,  that  no  reference 
is  given  when  to  plant  L.  longiflorum,  the  “  Bermuda  ”  Lily, 
which  receives  extended  notice  in  the  text.  The  end  of  March 
or  early  April  may.  be  chosen  as  the  most  considerate  season  to 
plant,  or  October,  in  warm,  sandy  loams.  Miss  Jekyll  does  not 
•attempt  to  he  dogmatic  in  stating  any  one  particular  cultural 
practice  for  the  White  Lily.  Readers  of  her  book  will  discover 
an  interesting  selection  of  contradictory  evidence  from  many 
parties  about  the  treatment  of  this  beautiful  yet  awfully 
capricious  old  favourite.  L.  auratum,  so  prone  to  fasciation,  is 
very  ably  detailed,  the  writer  mentioning  how  that  the  young 
growths  are  sometimes  eaten  off  by  mice,  which  injury  the  Lilies 
seem  to  accept  philosophically,  and  devote  the  energy  that  has 
been  checked  above  ground  to  storing  a  year’s  additional  strength 
in  the  bulb.  The  Golden-rayed  Lily  is  one  of  those  with  stem- 
roots,  and  should  be  planted  deeply.  Shelter  from  spring  frosts 
is  necessary. 

Miss  Jekyll  is  usually  very  careful  in  applying  her  descrip¬ 
tions,  but  ambiguity  of  expression  she  is  not  totally  free  from, 
as,  for  instance,  in  her  repeated  references  to  the  Lilies  as 
“  things  ” — ■“  it  is  a  handsome  thing,”  or  “  a  lovely  thing,”  and 
such  similar  choice  of  words.  Again,  the  use  of  capital  letters 
to  adjectival  names  in  the  middle  of  sentences  is  contrary  to 
the  etymological  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature.  The  “  strong, 
faint,  disagreeable  smell  ”  of  L.  pyrenaicum,  as  described  on 
page  33,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  extremes  that  meet! 

While  enjoying  the  book,  and  learning  a  good  deal  from  it, 
one  would  still  have  liked  to  find  a  larger  amount  of  information 
that  could  be  strictly  applied  to  Lilies  away  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  even  north  of  the  Trent,  for  the  references 
to  the  Lilies  as  grown  up  North  are  considerably  too 
meagre.  The  completion  of  the  details  savours  too  much 
of  local  experience,  and  one  of  two  famous  Lily  growers’ 
names  are  too  much  played  upon.  This  is  not  what  the  practical 
gardener,  at  any  rate,  will  appreciate,  or  our  experience  of  the 
fraternity  is  faulty.  With  its  fine  illustrations,  its  up-to-date 
information,  and  the  numerous  varied  chapters,  this  book  ought 
to  prove  a  means  whereby  the  culture  and  enjoyment  of  Lilies 
in  our  Isles  will  be  stimulated  and  increased. 


Figs  Under  Glass. 


To  force  pot  Figs  successfully,  the  trees  must  be  brought  on 
gradually,  and  not  subjected  to  too  much  heat  in  the  early 
stages.  This  is  apt  to  occur  with  bottom  heat,  the  heat  about 
the  pots  exceeding  70deg;  then  the  trees  and  embryo  fruit  come 
on  too  rapidly,  and  often  fall  instead  of  setting.  Until  the 
leaves  are  unfolded,  the  heat  at  the  roots  should  not  exceed 
70deg  at  the  base  of  the  pots,  then  it  may  be  increased  to  70deg 
or  80deg,  thus  giving  a  mean  of  70deg  to  75deg  about  the  pots. 
The  temperature  of  the  house  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  should  be  increased  gradually  to  60deg  at  night,  65deg 
by  day  by  artificial  means,  and  70deg.  to  7odeg  with  sun  and 
moderate  ventilation,  closing  at  75deg.  In  mild  weather  a 
“  chink  ”  of  air  should  be  admitted  early  in  the  day,  or  between 
60deg  and  65deg,  always  at  the  top  of  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
the  pent-up  moisture  to  escape  and  insure  a  change  of  air,  a 
circulation  in  the  house  being  favourable  to  evaporation  and 
solidification  of  the  growths.  In  cold  weather  the  heat  from 
the  hot  water  pipes  will  keep  the  air  in  motion,  and  the  moisture 
will  be  condensed  on  the  glass,  therefore  ventilation  is  not  then 
required.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  bring  on  the  growth 
too  rapidly,  especially  in  dull  weather,  as  foliage  produced 
under  such  conditions  is  not  of  stout  texture,  but  large  and  thin, 
possessing  little  elaborating  power,  and  very  susceptible  to 
external  changes,  often  scorching  and  becoming  infested  with 
red  spider.  Afford  water  whenever  necessary,  always  equal  in 
temperature  to  the  mean  of  the  house,  or  that  of  the  fermenting 
material  about  the  pots.  Syringe  the  trees  in  the  morning  and 
early  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  nightfall: 
but  avoid  excessive  moisture,  damping  the  house  only  in  dull 
weather,  and  only  when  the  paths  and  walls  become  dry. — 
GltOWER. 


Pyrus  japonica  nivalis. 


At  this  busy  planting  season  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  wall  plants  that  one  may  have 
intended  to  select  are  sometimes  forgotten.  Do  not  let  this 
be  the  case  with  the  Pyrus  tribe,  some  of  which  are  so 
exceedingly  beautiful  as  to  baffle  adequate  description.  The 
present  illustration,  on  this  P'tge.  of  Pyrus  j-rpooica  nivalis 
(Cydonia  japonica),  admirably  depicts  a  charming  little 
branchlet  studded  with  the  freshly-criso  mire  white  flowers. 
There  are  several  other  varieties,  including  a  semi-double 
one,  but  when  nivalis  is  seen  in  a  perfect  condition  it  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  foremost  elegance  and  merit.  Small 
pot  plants  flower  freely  in  conservatories  early  in  the  year. 


Pyrus  japonica  nivalis. 


Other  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Quince,  as  Pyrus  japonica 
is  otherwise  and  more  popularly  named,  include  P.  j. 
Maulei,  an  exceedingly  bright,  scarlet-flowered  variety  that 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden ;  P.  j.  princeps,  resembling 
Maulei ;  and  others  named  coccinea,  atro-purpurea,  and 
rosea.  The  white  varieties,  alba  and  albo-cincta,  are  largely 
grown,  but  nivalis  is  before  either  of  these.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  said,  is  easy  to  force,  and  by  placing  a  few  plants 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days  into  a  warm  house  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  flowering  plants  can  be  maintained  for  some 
time.  Occasionally  a  few  leaves  are  produced  along  with 
the  flowers,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  latter  come  first.  The 
usefulness  of  the  Japanese  Quince  out  of  doors  (on  south 
walls  mostly  in  Scotland)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
remark. 


An  Orchid  Wreath. 

A  romantic  American,  once  a  prosperous  business  man  of 
Cleveland,  after  living  as  a  hermit  for  fifteen  years  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unhappy  love  affair,  has  been  buried  in  a  silk-lined 
grave.  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  an  old  friend  of  his,  put  on  the 
coffin  a  wreath  6ft  wide,  consisting  of  1,000  Orchids. 
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Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty. 


Societies. 


This  splendid  seedling  novelty  was  raised  in  the  famous  fruit 
garden  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Gunton  Park,  -where 
Mr.  William  Allan  so  ably  maintains  the  responsible  superinten¬ 
dence.  He  staged  a  magnificent  set  of  the  fruits  of  Norfolk 
Beauty  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting,  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  on  October  15,  and  on  that  date  received  an 
Award  of  Merit.  The  fruits  were  greatly  admired  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  variety  has  been  most  favourably  commented 
on  in  the  gardening  Press.  We  find  this  Apple  to  be  most 
delicious  when  cooked,  which  operation  requires  only  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  merest  simmering  is  sufficient  to  cook 
it  well.  The  flavour  is  rich,  aromatic,  spicy,  and  altogether 
agreeable  and  satisfying.  When  so  prepared  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  Apples  we  can  recall.  For  eating  purposes  the  same 
praise-giving  expressions  can  be  used.  While  the  pale  cream- 
coloured  flesh  is  firm  and  good  for  travelling  well,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  soft  and  melting  on  the  palate,  being  luscious,  as 
Apples  go,  and  with  a  soft,  agreeable  flavour.  Our  illustration 
of  this  variety  on  this  page  is  true  to  nature.  The  contour  is 
even  and  rounded,  the  eye  being  rather  deep-set  in  a  somewhat  i 
wrinkled  and  confined 
basin,  the  base  infold¬ 
ing,  and  having  a  clean 
stalk,  moderate  in  size. 

The  skin  is  a  pale 
bronzy-yellow,  deeper 
in  tone  than  that  of 
Golden  Noble. 

We  have  received  the 
following  interesting 
letter  from  the  raiser, 

Mr.  Allan,  and  it  will 
perhaps  not  be  a  breach 
of  courtesy  to  print  it 
in  full.  He  says  of  the 
variety  :  — “  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Apple  for  cook¬ 
ing,  but  requires  great 
care,  as  it  is  quickly 
done,  and  soon  goes  to 
pulp  if  the  oven  is 
fierce.  My  foreman 
told  me  one  of  the 
nurserymen  said  there 
was  no  occasion  to  give 
it  another  name,  as  it 
was  so  much  like 
Golden  Noble  and 
Waltham  Seedling. 

Now  my  experience  of 
the  two  mentioned  is 
that  they  are  shy 
bearers,  whereas  Nor¬ 
folk  Beauty  is  a  great 
and  constant  bearer, 
often  producing  large 
fruits  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  previous 
year’s  growth,  thus 
giving  it  a  pendant 
habit.  The  original  tree  (now  blown  over)  has  never  missed  a 
heavy  crop ;  reminds  one  of  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  in  that  respect. 
You  will  notice  some  of  the  fruits,  where  exposed  to  the  sun, 
put  on  a  nice  flush ;  this  colour,  I  am  sure,  would  be  more  vivid 
and  common  if  grown  in  Kent  or  the  home  counties.  Norfolk- 
grown  Apples  do  not  colour  in  anything  like  the  proportion 
they  do  in  the  above  counties.  From  a  tree  grafted  three  years 
back  one  graft  perfected  ten  fine  fruits,  and  probably  twenty 
fruits  were  thinned  off.  This  Apple  has  been  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  now  for  some  years.  In  the  green  state — fresh  gathered 
it  has  much  the  character  of  a  Warner’s  King,  as  it  changes 
colour  toward  ripeness  it  becomes  more  like  a  Dr.  Harvey  or 
W  altham  Seedling.  I  have  now  several  established  trees  grafted 
with  it,  and  shall  in  a  year  or  two  have  it  in  abundance.  It 
often  has  the  bump  near  the  stalk  like  a  Dr.  Harvey,  also  the 
slightly  russet  speckling  of  that  variety.  It  comes  into  use  just 
after  Warner’s  is  over,  and  will  last  sound  and  good  till  Dr. 
Harvey  comes  in.  My  grafted  tree  had  to  be  severely  thinned 
this  year  as  well  as  last,  and  is  now  well  set  with  fruit  buds  for 
another  year. — Wm.  Allan.” 

Sales  of  Fruit  at  Dundee. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  Dundee  Harbour  Trust,  on 
November  25,  had  under  consideration  an  application  by  a  city 
merchant  to  rent  part  of  the  shed  on  the  south  side  of  King 
M  illiam  Dock  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  fruit  auction  sales. 
The  matter  was  remitted  to  a  Sub-Committee  -with  powers. 


Royal  Horticultural— Scientific  Committee,  Nov.  26th. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair) ;  Messrs.  Houston, 
Odell,  Druery,  Chapman,  Sutton,  Saunders,  |Bowles,  and  Hudson ; 
Drs.  Rendle  and  Cooke ;  Revs.  W.  Wilks,  and^G.  Henslow,  Hon.‘eSec* 

Plasmodium,  remedies  for. — With  reference  to  lime  as  a  remedy  for 
clubbing,  Mr.  Houston  observed  that  with  superphosphate  the  disease 
tended  to  increase,  as  it  was  of  an  acid  nature  ;  but  the  converse  took 
place  with  basic  slag,  as  it  was  alkaline,  and  more  destructive  to  the 
slime  fungus. 

Cypripedium  insigne. — Mr.  Odell  exhibited  a  blossom  having  the 
two  basal  sepals  distinct,  instead  of  coherent,  as  is  normally  the  case. 

Daphne  fasciatid. — Mr.  Wilks  showed  an  example  of  this  well- 
known  peculiarity.  It  has  lately  been  stated  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  incitement  to  fasciation  is  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
food  in  an  easily  assimilable  condition. 

Diseased  Carnations. — Dr.  Cooke  reported  as  follows  upon  the 
plants  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas  : — They  are 
chiefly  affected  by  the  rather  new  disease  caused  by  Macrosporium 
nobile,  figured  in  the  plates  for  “  Hort.  Journ. ;  ”  a  little  mixed  with 

Heterosporium  ecliinu- 
latum,  also  figured.  The 
disease  should  be  brought 
under  control  by  picking 
off  diseased  leaves,  and 
spraying  with  ammo- 
niacal  copper  solution. 
Liable  to  spread  rapidly 
from  a  great  power  of 
reproduction  it  possesses 
in  the  fertility  of  the 
spores.” 

Scoloyendrium  var.  — 
Mr.  Druery  exhibited  a 
plant  called  S.  vulg. 
Drummondise  superbum. 
‘•jit  is  remarkable  for  its 
doubly  incised  and  very 
fimbriated  edges,  with  a 
terminal  crest.  It  differs 
from  the  parental  form, 
S.  v.  erispum  Drum- 
mondise,  by  a  greater 
development  of  this  fim¬ 
briate  character  and  an 
entire  absence  of  the 
dimorphous  character 
seen  in  the  original  find, 
which  has  smooth  edged 
fronds,  and  somewhat 
fimbriated  ones  inter¬ 
mixed.  The  variety  shown 
is  also  more  markedly 
aposporous,  the  fimbria- 
tions  terminating  in 
aerial  prothalli,  without 
being  layered.  This  form 
is  undoubtedly  the  most 
beautiful  type  yet  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  species, 
being  finely  frilled,  prettily  crested,  and  curved  sinuously  in  the  plane 
of  the  frond.” 

Australian  Rhubarb. — Mr.  Sutton  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to 
show  samples,  as  it  has  again  been  cut  by  the  frost.  Though  flourish¬ 
ing  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  Australia,  it  has  not  yet  become 
acclimatised  to  frosts  in  England  to  be  available  as  a  winter  crop. 

Armeria  plantaginea,  foliaceous. — Mr.fBowles  exhibited  a  specimen 
in  which  the  bracts  had  elongated  into  leaves,  as  not  infrequently 
occurs  in  Plantains. 

Lily  bulbs  diseased. — He  also  brought  bulbs  and  foliage  of  the 
white  Lily  badly  attacked  by  Botrytis,  an  unusual  occurrence  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Lign  Aloes. — Dr.  Cooke  showed  specimens  of  the  inner  bark  of 
Aquilaria  Agallochum,  smoothed  for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon,  from 
India ;  also  a  piece  of  the  semi-decayed  and  highly  resinous  wood. 
The  name  was  given  (in  Greek  Xylaloe)  to  the  wood  by  Aetius,  a 
physician  of  Mesopotamia  in  the  fifth  century.  In  Latin  it  is  lignum- 
aloe — i.e.,  “  Wood  Aloe,”  from  the  astringent  and  bitter  taste, 
resembling  that  of  the  true  Aloe. 

Azolla,  sp. — Mr.  Odell  observed  that  in  reference  to  the  plant  sent 
by  Mr.  Burbidge  to  the  last  meeting,  the  species  which  is  apt  to 
spread  to  a  detrimental  degree  in  ponds  is  A.  pinnata,  and  not 
A.  filiculoides. 

Fruit  tree  roots  diseased.  • —  Mr.  Dean,  of  Wainsford  Gardens, 
Lymington,  sent  roots  of  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs.  Dr.  Cooke 
observed  that  they  were  growing  in  a  soil  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  in  which  mycelium  of  fungi  occurred.  This  then  attacks  the 
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roots  of  living  trees,  and  becomes  parasitic  upon  them.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  carefully,  thoroughly  washed, 
and  replanted  in  good  soil. 

Pittosporum  coriaceum. — Dr.  Masters  showed  fruiting  sprays  of 
this  New  Zealand  shrub,  bearing  grey,  two-lobed  berries,  full  of  black 
shiny  seeds.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen. 

Cephalotaxus. — He  also  showed  a  tufted  bough  of  C.  drupacea.  It 
was  probably  caused  by  the  attack  of  some  insect. 

Mendel's  Law. — Mr.  Hurst  sent  the  following  communication 
upon  the  application  of  Mendel’s  law  to  “  intermediate  ”  hybrid 
characters : — “  Mendel’s  law  of  the  dissociation  of  hybrid  characters 
according  to  the  simple  formula  A  +  2Aa  +  a  was  enunciated  in 
1865,  but  it  was  not  until  a  short  time  ago  that  the  law  was  confirmed 
and  re-established  by  the  experiments  and  researches  of  Prof.  Hugo 
de  Vries,  Correns,  Tschermal,  and  Webber.  In  addition  to  the  above 
we  have  been  favoured  with  an  admirable  translation  and  exposition.of 
Mendel’s  work  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  F.R.S. 
Hitherto  Mendel’s  law  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  ‘  discontinuous  ’ 
hybrids  only,  and  not  at  all  to  the  more  numerous  class  known  as 
‘  intermediate  ’  hybrids.  Having  for  some  years  past  made  a  special 
study  of  Orchid  hybrids  (which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
‘intermediate’  class),  I  thought  that  it  might  perhaps  be  of  some 
interest  to  ascertain  whether  Mendel’s  law  held  good  in  regard  to 
them.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  inheritance  of  some  3500  pairs  of 
specific  characters  was  therefore  made  in  the  following  genera — viz., 
Cattleya,  Lselia,  Lmlio-Cattleya,  Cymbidium,  Dendrobium,  Odonto- 
glossum,  Miltonia,  Sobralia,  Zygopetalum,  Paphiopedilum  (Cypri- 
pedium),  and  Pliragmipedilum  (Selenipedium).  These  experiments 
show  that,  with  certain  modifications,  Mendel’s  law  appears  to  hold 
good  for  ‘  intermediate  ’  hybrid  characters,  as  well  as  for  ‘  discon¬ 
tinuous  ’  ones,  with  the  further  advantage  that  the  law  can  be  applied 
to  primary  hybrids  as  well  as  to  secondary  ones,  and  to  cross-breeding 
generally,  as  well  as  to  in-breeding  by  self-fei'tilisation.  I  hope  to 
publish  a  detailed  account  of  these  observations  (with  your  kind 
permission)  in  the  Jounial  of  the  Society  at  an  early  date.  Should 
these  results  be  confirmed,  the  present  scope  and  value  of  Mendel’s 
law  will  be  considerably  extended,  and  we  shall  be  getting  a  little 
nearer  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  heredity.” 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society— Annual  Dinner. 

All  who  have  any  interest  in  this,  the  greatest  of  the  flori- 
cultural  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  of  Eurasia, 
will  rejoice  to  know  of  the  great  success  that  attended  the 
annual  dinner  celebration,  which  took  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  27th  ult.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bevan,  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  there  were 
at  least  three  times  the  number  of  supporters  present  on  this 
occasion,  compared  with  last  year ;  the  exact  number  was  said 
to  be  208.  This  happy  result  has  in  a  very  large  measure  been 
gained  through  the  influence  and  energy  of  the  recently- 
appointed  president  of  the  society,  Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  &c.,  who  in  this  case  occupied  the  chair. 
Amongst  those  known  to  us  who  were  at  the  tables  we  observed 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  W.  Moorman,  J.  H.  Witty,  0.  Harman 
Payne,  Richard  Dean,  Wm.  Seward,  C.  W.  Tagg,  Geo.  Gordon, 
T.  W.  Sanders,  W.  Cutbush,  W.  Mease,  J.  T.  Simpson,  S.  T. 
Wright,  J.  Wilkinson,  G.  Norman,  Geo.  J.  Ingram,  W.  Collins, 
Norman  Davis  and  Son,  J.  W.  Fleming,  P.  Kay,  B.  Wynne, 
G.  Schneider,  D.  B.  Crane,  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  Higgs,  and 
S.  Mortimer.  The  Mayors  of  West  Ham,  Shoreditch,  and 
Hackney  were  by  the  side  of  the  chairman,  and  gave  toasts  during 
the  evening. 

After  a  splendid  dinner  had  been  served  and  the  company 
photographed,  the  chairman’s  first  toast,  that  of  “  His  Majesty 
the  King,”  was  loyally  responded  to.  His  second  toast  was  for 
“  The  Queen,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  Royal  Family.”  Sir  Albert  tactfully  referred  to  the 
recent  tour  of  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  prophesied  that  the 
influence  of  it  would  be  long-lasting  and  for  good.  The  Danes 
(in  reference  to  our  Queen),  he  said,  had  made  two  great  in¬ 
vasions  of  our  land ;  in  the  first  of  which  they  had  left  their 
Viking  spirit,  and  the  second  had  left  us  a  Royal  Consort,  who 
had  won  all  our  hearts.  Speaking  of  the  Empire,  the  chair¬ 
man  told  some  humorous  stories,  of  which  two  may  be  allowed. 
One  instanced  an  American,  who  boasted  the  great  extent  of 
his  country.  America,  he  said,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
unending  seas;  on  the  south  by  the  Equinoxes;  on  the  north 
by  the  Aurora  Borealis  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment!  However,  the  British  Empire  has  no  bounds  at  all.  An 
American  lady,  overhearing  some  English  gentlemen  boasting 
of  the  Empire  that  the  sun  never  sets  on,  asked  if  she  might 
conjecture  a  reply.  Her  cynical  retort  conveyed  it  as  her  im¬ 
pression  that  the  sun  never  set  probably  because  it  might  not 
be  very  safe  to  trust  us  in  the  dark. 

Then  came  the  toast  of  the  evening,  that  of  the  “National 
Chrysanthemum  Society.”  Sir  Albert  was  both  humorous  and 
earnest  in  the  remarks  he  made.  He  at  once  thanked  the 
members  for  having  elected  him  as  president,  though  he  rated 
himself  as  a  humble  Pompon  amongst  the  many  great  Japs! 


As  a  past  chairman  of  the  very  large  botanic  gardens  at  Hull,  Sir 
Albert  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  working  of  a  gardening 
society. 

After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  Aquarium  shows  of  the 
N.C.S.,  and  giving  voice  to  a  few  hints  that  he  thought  might 
with  profit  be  followed  up,  in  introducing  newer  and  tastier  forms 
of  floral  arrangement,  he  paid  a  compliment  to  the  exhibitors  of 
the  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  Urging  gardeners  to  greater 
efforts  in  fruit  culture,  he  again  quoted  from  America  to  prove 
that  there  our  friends  are  alive.  The  Yankees  say,  with  regard 
to  fruit:  “We  eat  what  we  can,  and  we  can  what  we  can’t.” 
The  history  of  the  society  was  also  briefly  reviewed,  and  figures 
stating  the  present  number  of  members  and  affiliated  societies 
were  given.  The  finances  are  in  a  very  sound  and  satisfactory 
condition.  Each  of  the  mayors  present  received  hearty  recog¬ 
nition  for  their  having  allowed  the  use  of  their  respective  town- 
halls  to  the  Chrysanthemum  societies  of  their  districts;  and  Sir 
Albert  dilated  on  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  that  flowers 
and  the  culture  of  them  are  known  to  have.  “  There  is  nothing 
better  for  the  individual  or  the  nation,”  are  the  words  he  used. 
The  necessary  exercise  of  patience  which  plant  culture  exacts 
makes  better  men  and  women  of  us  all.  There  might  be  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  solving  of  the  housing  problem  if  our  councillors 
could  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to  add  the  beauty  and  interest 
of  plant  life  and  culture  to  their  homes.  Taking  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  Chrysanthemums  as  an  example,  Sir  Albert  Rollit  jocu¬ 
larly  remarked  that  we  enjoy  the  exhibitions  of  this  flower  in 
the  season  of  densest  fogs,  so  dense  sometimes  that  we  lose  our 
way  in  returning  home  from  the  show  (as  was  almost  the  case 
at  the  autumn  fete  of  the  N.C.S. !). 

It  will  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  devoted  and  partial  growers 
of  the  flower  to  hear  it  described  as  “  the  dandy  of  the  floral 
world  ” ;  and  surely  there  is  much  of  truth  in  this,  for,  to  quote 
the  chairman  again,  “  Chrysanthemums  are  brushed,  combed, 
and  sometimes  even  the  curling-tongs  are  used,”  which  references 
our  exhibitor  friends  will  quite  well  understand.  Songs  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Webb’s  Excelsior  Quartette  were  interpolated  between 
the  toasts  throughout  the  evening. 

The  toast  to  the  society  being  given,  the  President  pre¬ 
sented  the  National  Challenge  Trophy  (won  this  year  by  the 
Cardiff  Society)  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  the  representative  from 
South  Wales,  and  this  amidst  much  cheering.  A  suitable  and 
modest  response  came  from  the  recipient,  and  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Drake’s  facilities  for  growing  a  collection  are  of  the  least  invit¬ 
ing  nature  should  furnish  a  spur  to  others,  who  might  well  enter 
the  competition,  but  do  not.  The  Holmes’  Memorial  Cups  and 
medals  of  the  society  were  then  dispersed,  one  to  Mr.  F.  S. 
Vallis  and  another  to  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  the  latter  having  to  his 
credit  a  quartette  of  success  in  the  same  competition,  whicln 
should  be  followed,  as  the  chairman  said,  by  a  quart  of  another 
kind!  Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Cutbush,  Pulling,  B.  S.  Williams, 
and  others,  received  medals,  amidst  continued  loud  cheering  and 
hilarity.  Various  long-winded  and  irrelevent  speeches  came 
from  the  mayors  in  turn ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  replied  at 
length  to  the  toast  of  “  The  President,  Vice-President,  Officers, 
Auditors,  and  Committees  of  the  Society.”  Though  the  Mid¬ 
land  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  unrepresented,  the  secretary 
of  it  sent  a  telegram  of  apology  to  the  meeting  at  the  unavoid¬ 
able  absence.  A  very  crisp  and  interesting  speech  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  honorary  foreign  corresponding 
secretary.  Mr.  Payne  is  what  an  outsider  would  probably  term 
a  bigoted  Chrysanthemumist ;  he  certainly  is  a  very  zealous  one, 
and  always  upholds  the  high  prestige  of  the  National.  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  as  above  all  other  floricultural  societies  in  the 
kingdom.  He  caused  surprise  by  saying  there  was  only  one 
Rose  society,  while  there  are  400  furthering  the  interest  in  the 
“  Golden  Flower.”  In  this  statement  he  was  afterwards  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  president  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  who  happens  also  to  love  Roses  as  well  as  the  flowers 
of  the  “Autumn  Queen.”  The  National  Rose  Society,  more¬ 
over,  in  Mr.  Payne’s  eyes,  “  is  mostly  composed  of  old  spinsters 
and  country  clergymen  ” ;  and,  further,  “  for  every  one  Rose- 
grower  in  this  country,  there  are  five  hundred  growers  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.”  He  then  referred  to  the  French  N.C.S.,  and  to 
French  raisers  of  seedlings,  it  having  been  a  Frenchman  who 
first  learned  how  to  raise  English  seedlings  in  England,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  our  home  commercial  growers  are  follow¬ 
ing  hard  on  the  tracks  of  the  Continental  men  in  raising 
novelties.  Mr.  George  Schneider  responded  to  the  toast  of 
“The  Visitors,”  proposed  from  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders 
gave  “  The  Royal  Aquarium  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society 
and  Donors  of  Special  Prizes,”  replied  to  by  Mr.  Josiah  Ritchie, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  are  the  largest  donors; 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  with  a  toast  to  “  The  Ladies,  and 
Mr'  J  H  Witty,  who  eulogised  the  services  of  “  The  Press.  ’ 
Flowers  were  lent  for  the  tables  by  various  friends.  .  The  large 
company,  including  very  many  ladies,  thoroughly  enjoyed  what 
was  a  highly  varied  and  interesting  evening,  and  the  hope  may  be 
expressed  that  so  large  and  representative  a  gathering  may  again 
meet  next  year. 
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Winter  Exhibition,  December  3rd,  4th,  and  5th. 

The  Royal  Aquarium  was  again  the  venue  of  the  winter  show 
held  by  the  society.  There  was  a  large  number  of  trade  exhibits, 
and  cut  blooms  in  the  competitive  classes  were  mostly  very 
creditable. 

Open  Classes:  Cut  Blooms. 

Eight  competed  in  class  2  for  twenty-four  Japanese  varieties, 
not  less  than  eighteen  sorts.  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrumpton  Hall 
Gardens,  Derby,  led  off  with  good  blooms  for  the  time  of  year. 
His  best  samples  included  Madame  Carnot,  G.  J.  Warren,  H.  T. 
Burrows,  a  fine  rich  chestnut  bronze  flower;  J.  R.  Epton, 
Madame  Cadbury,  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wild,  a  deep  rich  yellow; 
Florence  Molyneux,  and  Mrs.  Mease.  The  second  award  was 
secured  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral,  gardener  to  Colone’  F.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade,  with  smaller  and  less 
■shapely  blooms.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  A.  F.  Hills,  Esq., 
Monkhams,  Woodford  Green,  formed  a  fair  third.  For  a  dozen 
distinct  Japs  Mr.  J.  Turk,  Ponfield,  Hereford,  led  with  large 
blooms;  Mrs.  Barkley,  Madame  Carnot,  and  Pres.  Borel 
were  the  best.  Mr.  R.  Kenyon  followed  for  second,  and  staged 
a  very  fine  bloom  of  Loveliness  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral  with 
fresh  and  good  samples.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  a  set  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre.  There  were  seven  entrants  in  all. 

Incurveds. 

That  champion  in  the  culture  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums, 
Mr.  W.  Higgs  of  Fetcham  Park,  led  off  again  in  the  class  for 
a  dozen  blooms  of  this  section  in  six  varieties.  The  flowers 
were  perfect,  or  as  near  it  as  may  be.  The  most  conspicuous 
varieties  were  Madame  Lucie  Faure,  Ialane,  Bonnie  Dundee, 
Frank  Hammond,  Egyptian,  Ralph  Hatton,  and  Miss  Phyllis 
Fowler;  the  latter  exquisite.  Out  of  ten  exhibits  in  this  class 
Mr.  W.  Neville  of  Cornstiles,  Twyford,  Hants,  came  second, 
but  was  much  behind  Mr.  Higgs’  lot;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  with  respectable  blooms  ;  and  an 
extra  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr.  John  Aplin,  Hasfield  Court, 
near  Gloucester. 

Bunches  of  Blooms. 

Class  6  asked  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums, 
any  section,  for  prizes  of  £2,  £1,  and  10s.  Here  Mr.  John 
Aplin  was  forewinner,  the  Japs  and  incurved  blooms  being  in 
trios  in  brown  vases.  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  formed  a  strong  second.  There  were  eight  or  nine 
competitors,  but  the  entries  were  difficult  to  define.  Numerous 
comments  on  the  beauty  of  the  vase  style  of  staging  were  made, 
and  not  all  favourable  either.  More  space  is  required,  and  also 
more  greenery.  For  a  dozen  bunches  of  Japs  in  six  varieties, 
three  blooms  in  each  vase,  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Modral,  the  stems  of  whose  blooms  seemed  rather  bare 
to  obtain  a  first  at  an  Aquarium  show  ;  the  blooms  were  good, 
however.  For  six  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  any  varieties 
(class  21),  the  premier  award  was  secured  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudder- 
Clark,  York  Road,  Hitchin.  A  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  9,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley. 

In  class  8  Mr.  W.  Tipler,  gardener  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrien, 
Hartwell  Villa,  Aylesbury,  beat  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  of  Grass  Park 
House,  Finchley,  for  six  bunches  of  Japs  in  distinct  sorts.  Mr. 
W.  Trowell  Fairlight,  The  Avenue,  Beckenham,  formed  a  good 
third  in  the  same  class. 

Class  9  was  bright  and  fresh,  being  devoted  to  the  large- 
flowered  singles,  of  which  six  bunches  were  asked.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forbes,  Regent  House,  Surbiton,  had  the  finest  half-dozen,  his 
varieties  being  Kate  Williams,  Rudbeckia,  Violet  Baylis,  London 
Beauty,  Black  Prince,  and  Yellow  Giant.  The  second  place 
was  filled  by  Mr.  A.  Page,  Ravenscroft,  Moss  Hall  Grove,  North 
Finchley,  with  fine  vasefuls.  Mr.  F.  Bush,  Rose  Hill,  Totte- 
ridge,  made  a  fine  third,  out  of  nine  entrants. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  were  the  only  exhi¬ 
bitors  of  six  bunches  of  small-flowered  Pompons ;  winning  in  this 
order. 

Vases. 

In  class  13,  for  a  large  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  Miss  C.  B. 
Cole,  so  well  known  in  this  section  at  Aquarium  shows,  was  first, 
but  displayed  too  much  bare  stem.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  had  a 
much  taller  vase  filled  with  yellow  blooms,  and  having  Croton 
leaves  below.  The  third  award  went  to  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass 
Park  House,  Finchley,  with  a  rich  and  imposing  arrangement  of 
large  blooms  and  massive  sprays  of  Asparagus,  Grevillea,  and 
Cyperus  alternifolius.  Six  entered.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole  again 
won  for  a  vase  of  pompon  flowers  and  coloured  foliage;  Mr. 
W.  C.  Pagram  coming  second.  Six  again  entered  here. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. 

Class  16  was  devoted  to  the  above,  the  prizes  being  given  by 
C.  W.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Fairgreen  House,  Sawbridge  worth.  Mr. 
W.  Tipler,  gardener  to  Miss  Smith  Dorrien,  Hartwell  Villa, 
Ayle-bury,  led  first  with  exceedingly  creditable  blooms.  Mr. 
A.  Page,  Ravencroft,  North  Finchley,  came  as  a  good  second; 
and  third,  Mr.  A.  Freeman,  Reveley  Lodge,  Bushey  Heath. 


Amateurs'  Glasses. 

Eight  competitors  staged  each  a  vase  of  the  flower  arranged 
with  foliage.  The  prizewinners  here  (class  19)  were  Mr.  T.  L. 
Turk,  Mr.  H.  Pestell,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  each  with  very 
tasty  displays. 

For  a  dozen  Japs,  distinct  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Freeman,  Bushy 
Heath,  stood  foremost.  Mr.  W.  Tipler  was  a  very  close  second; 
and  Mr.  A.  Page  formed  a  strong  third.  The  prizes  in  class  20 
went  as  follows: — 1st,  to  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Horsey,  Goff’s  Oak, 
Cheshunt ;  2nd,  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  Hitchin;  and 
3rd,  to  Mr.  W.  Gooding,  Four  Elms,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  all  with 
fine  blooms.  Mr.  C.  Cox,  The  Grange,  Brikendon,  Kent,  led 
for  six  Japs  in  class  18. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

For  a  collection  of  flowering,  berried,  and  foliaged  plants  in 
the  open  class,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham  Common,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  had  a  tasty  dis¬ 
play,  inc'uding  Bouvardias,  Crotons,  Acalypha  hispida,  berried 
Solanums,  Poinsettias,  Begonias,  Ferns,  and  Cypripediums.  He 
also  won  in  a  class  for  an  identical  entry,  but  this  was  not  open 
to  nurserymen.  He  here  staged  Narcissus,  together  with  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  the  other  usual  plants. 

In  class  24,  for  six  flowering  Begonias,  the  first  and  second 
prizes  both  went  to  the  Maidenhead  district ;  first  to  Mr.  John 
Fleming,  gardener  to  Lady  Pigott,  Wexham  Park,  Slough,  with 
samples  that  stood  2^ft  to  3ft  from  basal  foliage  to  the  top  of 
the  plants,  and  almost  as  broad.  They  were  exceedingly  credit¬ 
able  to  the  grower.  Mr.  John  Fulford,  gardener  to  F.  D. 
Lambert,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  came  second.  A 
small  silver  medal  was  given  as  a  special  award  for  good  culture 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  plants,  which  were  grown  in  7-inch 
pots,  the  cuttings  struck  in  May  last. 

Miscellaneous  Trade  Groups. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  occupied  his 
usual  position,  and  had  another  of  his  beautifully  arranged 
groups.  A  bunch  of  single  spidery  variety  named  Thirza  Cherry, 
pale  mauve  flowers,  caught  our  attention.  The  Duchess,  an 
incurving  pale  creamy  Jap,  was  also  good ;  Canary  Bird  is  a 
fine  yellow  decorative  sort ;  and  amongst  exhibition  varieties 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:- — Geo.  Lawrence,  bronzy-red; 
Major  Plumbe,  golden;  Mr.  Louis  Remy,  Mrs.  A.  Tat'e,  Mrs. 
Richard  Clayton,  Edith  Shrimpton,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Ella  Herx- 
heimer,  Henry  Stowe,  and  W.  IT.  Whitehouse.  (Gold  medal.) 

The  Monkhams  Nurseries  (manager,  Mr.  R.  C.  Pulling), 
Snake’s  Lane,  Woodford  Green,  had  a  grand  display  of  blooms 
in  vases.  The  best  varieties  included  fine  samples  of  Julia 
Scaramanga,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Mease,  Frank  Hammond,  and 
W.  H.  Whitehouse.  (Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Lange,  nurseryman,  Hampton,  exhibited  a  group  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  the  white  sport  named  alba 
grandiflora,  obtaining  a  small  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis  of  Framfield,  Sussex,  completely  filled  the 
western  fountain  with  massive  and  well-arranged  flowers  and 
some  plants.  His  blooms  of  the  sweet  pink  or  mauve  pink 
variety  named  Framfield  Pink  was  much  admired.  There  were 
also  fine  specimens  of  the  Carnot  family  ;  Madame  R.  Cadbury ; 
C.  J.  Mee  (new,  1902,  bronzy-canary);  M.  P.  Radelli;  and  the 
deep  rich  yellow  decorative  variety  named  King  of  the  Plumes. 
(Large  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Austin  and  Co.,  St.  James’  Works,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  received  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  display  of  bottled  fruit 
similar  to  that  shown  by  them  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  last  meeting. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  once  again 
displayed  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches.  The  brightest  varie¬ 
ties  were  : —Jealousy  Improved,  scarlet  crimson:  Mary  Beaton, 
white  ;  Mme.  Charotte,  semi-double  rosy-pink  with  white  edge ; 
Gustav  Emich,  semi-double  rich  crimson ;  The  Sirdar ;  Barbara 
Hope,  blush-pink,  white  edge ;  Lord  Roberts,  deep  amaranth 
purple ;  and  Lady  Roscoe,  a  charming  peach-pink.  They  also 
staged  Chrysanthemums  and  a  magnificent  display  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  again  on  this 
occasion  sent  up  a  very  large  and  fine  assortment  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  representing  the  leading  and  well-known  varieties.  They 
were  deservedly  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Messrs.  William  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  staged  an 
exhibit  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  all  of  excellent  quality.  Here 
we  noted  a  large  assortment  of  seedlings,  some  of  which  have 
already  obtained  certificates.  The  varieties  were :  — Mrs.  F. 
Leah,  pure  white;  Miss  Emily  Hall,  mauve-pink;  Miss  Jessie 
Haworth,  after  Mrs.  Filkins  type;  Mrs.  F.  C.  Warden,  a  stouter 
white  than  Mrs.  F.  Leah;  Ethel  Robinson,  rose-purple;  Mrs. 
Mark  Worlard ;  Lady  Windsor  (one  of  the  best),  white  halo 
round  disc,  and  purplish  edge  ;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Lockhart,  cidmson- 
chestnut ;  and  Doris  E.  Shears,  white,  the  edge  purplish.  (Large 
Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  staged 
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retarded  Lilies  (L.  longiflorum),  Erica  hyemalis,  Epacrises, 
Pernettyas  (finely  berried),  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spiraea  japonica, 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  foliage  plants.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  Collins,  7,  Milverton  Street,  Kennington,  staged  a 
large  selection  of  wire  frames  for  wreaths,  crosses,  harps, 
columns,  stars,  bouquets,  &c.  Their  wirework  is  stout  and 
well  finished.  (Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Young  and  Co.,  The  Nurseries,  Stevenage, 
Herts,  staged  a  collection  of  outdoor  varieties  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  (Vote  of  Thanks.) 

From  Messrs.  Cutbush  came  a  box  for  carrying  exhibition 
Grapes.  The  advantage  here  is  in  having  wire  hoops  that  are 
fixed  to  a  stout  board  at  the  bottom.  This  board  has  two  cross 
boards  that  slip  into  a  made  groove,  and  so  keep  the  hoop  erect 
and  steady.  The  Grapes  are  fastened  from  the  hoops. 

Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  set  up  a  group  of 
Chinese  Primulas  of  the  large  fimbriated  flowering  strain.  Some 
of  the  colours  were  pleasing  and  unique.  (Small  Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  the  Royal  Berkshire  Nursery,  Maidenhead, 
staged  a  collection  of  Apples,  Begonia  “  Gloire,”  and  cut  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Floral  decorations  on  an  elaborate  scale  were  put  together 
by  Mr.  L.  H.  Calcutt,  nurseryman,  Stoke  Newington.  Mirrors 
were  largely  employed,  with  stonework  and  overhead  arches 
covered  with  flowers  and  Smilax.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Howe  gained  second  prize  in  class  1  for  six  trained 
specimen  plants. 

A  few  new  varieties  were  certificated,  namely  :  — 

Blush  L.  Canning  (Messrs.  W  .  and  R.  Owen. — A  blush  sport 
from  L.  Canning,  but  very  pale  in  colour.  (First  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate.) 

C.  J.  Mee  (H.  Weeks).- — A  large  deep  golden  Japanese 
variety,  with  reddish  overlay ;  petals  with  reflexed  turn  and 
moderate  in  breadth.  (Award  of  Merit.) 

Little  Jewel  (W.  J.  Godfrey). — One  of  the  Mrs.  Filkins  type, 
pale  creamy-yellow,  wdth  wiry  petals ;  a  very  pretty  little 
variety,  having  abundance  of  its  small  flowers.  (Award  of 
Merit.) 

Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight. 

An  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  fruits,  and  vegetables  was 
held  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday,  November  27.  This  was 
the  first  of  the  kind  held  here,  and  considering  such  a  short 
notice  was  given  of  holding  the  show,  it  was  in  every  way  very 
satisfactory,  being  inaugurated  by  Mr.  A.  Douglas  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Baker  with  the  object  to  benefit  the  popular  Sandown 
Band,  whose  presence  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  enlivened 
the  proceedings  and  delighted  the  large  assemblage  present. 
For  so  late  in  the  season  some  good  flowers  were  shown,  notably 
seedlings  by  such  famous  raisers  as  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury,  the 
raiser  of  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Lady  Isabel,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Thorney- 
croft,  and  other  good  varieties.  He  was  first  in  the  competitive 
classes,  and  he  also  exhibited  a  stand  of  twenty-four  Japs  con¬ 
taining  some  very  promising  seedlings.  Mr.  Martin  Silsbury 
was  the  premier  entrant  with  a  good  bloom  of  Pearl,  blush  pink, 
with  a  deeper  margin  to  the  florets,  reminding  one  of  old  Belle 
Paule. 

Mr.  H.  Love  also  exhibited  a  good  stand  of  cut  blooms  with 
vases  of  flowers  and  other  decorative  plants,  among  them  being 
some  promising  seedlings  of  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  the  raiser  of  many 
good  varieties  that  have  found  their  way  on  the  exhibition  table, 
one  of  the  best  of  this  year  being  Princess  Henry,  named  after 
the  Royal  Governor  of  the  island.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Mrs. 
White  Popham  crossed  with  Hairy  Wonder,  and  having  the 
character  of  both  parents;  this  will  make  a  fine  exhibition 
variety. 

Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  E.  Drabble,  Esq.,  Los  Altos,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fine  stand  of  cut  blooms,  Grapes,  and  other  fruits. 
Mr.  Walter  Gibson  decorated  the  front  of  the  stage  with  a  fine 
bank  of  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Palms,  and  other  decorative 
plants. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  London,  sent  an 
attractive  group  of  plants,  retarded  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lilium 
longiflorum  being  very  fine ;  also  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
the  new  B.  Turnford  Hall,  Ericas,  &c. 

Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton,  also  had  a  select 
stand  of  roots  and  seeds,  some  fine  Onions  being  shown. 
There  were  some  very  fine  vegetables  in  competition,  and  also 
some  good  collections  non-competitive,  Mr.  Banks,  gardener  to 
Lady  Isabel  Atherley,  Languard  Manor,  taking  chief  honours 
for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  sent  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  Apples,  which  were  much  admired. 

Messrs.  Walter  Gibson  and  C.  Orchard  were  the  judges,  and 
were  enabled  to  congratulate  the  committee  on  the  very  success¬ 
ful  show. 


Cardiff  Gardeners’. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on 
November  26,  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  H.  R. 
Farmer,  foreman  of  the  Castle  Gardens,  delivered  a  lecture  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Culture  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias.” 
The  lecture  was  full  of  interesting  details  regarding  these  easy 
growing  plants.  Great  stress  was  brought  to  bear  against 
coddling  them  at  any  stage  of  growth.  The  debate  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Graham,  and  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  most  of  those 
present.  Eventually  Mr.  Farmer  replied  to  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  which  had  been  put  to  him.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  the  lecturer  for  his  splendid  address.  The  associa¬ 
tion’s  warmest  congratulations  was  accorded  Mr.  Drake  for 
securing  the  N.C.S.  affiliation  prize  (a  shield),  see  report  of 
annual  dinner,  who  had  won  it  solely  with  his  own  produce. 
Also  to  Mr.  Graham,  who  had  won  the  N.C.S.  medal  at  Cardiff, 
a  silver  cup  at  Newport,  and  the  gold  medal  at  Swansea,  for 
Chrysanthemums.  The  chairman  then  announced  that  on 
December  10  Mr.  J.  M.  Gerhold  would  deliver  a  lecture  entitled 
“  Notable  British  Homes,”  illustrated  with  limelight  views. 

Irish  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Tuesday  last 
at  Grafton  Street.  The  subject  was  “  The  Pollination  of 
Flowers,”  illustrated  by  limelight  views,  by  Professor  Pethy- 
bridge.  Though  strictly  speaking  not  a  lecture,  it  was  more  a 
lantern  demonstration  pure  and  simple,  he  projecting  something 
over  sixty  slides.  He  briefly  pointed  out  the  structure  of  a 
flower,  the  principal  parts  being  fully  considered ;  then  showed 
a  series  of  diagrams  of  varied  types  of  stigmas,  and  the  anthers 
with  pollen  grains  were  adequately  illustrated.  The  great  dis¬ 
similarity  existing,  and  also  the  peculiar  appendage  of  bladders 
attached  to  pollen  grains  of  Pines,  showed  how  wind-fertilised 
plants  are  ensured  in  this  essential.  The  botanical  features 
accruing  from  the  fact  of  hybridisation  were  duly  dealt  with ; 
showed  when  the  receptive  stigmatic  surface  had  been  fertilised, 
the  emission  of  pollen  tubes  ensued,  and  enabled  the  formation 
of  the  ovum  in  seed  vessels,  also  diagrammatic  sections,  which 
brought  the  botanical  aspect  to  a  conclusion.  He  then  dealt 
with  the  various  contrivances  by  which  Nature  ensures  insect 
visitation,  yet  prevents  injurious  insects  to  clamber  and  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Valisneria  spiralis  mode  of  reproduction  and 
several  other  types  were  shown.  Subsequently,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  descanted  on  the  value  of  hybridisation,  and 
was  tht'  proposer  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  and  after 
other  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 
There  was  a  large  gathering  of  horticulturists,  many  having 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  to  listen  to  the  lecture. 

Bristol  Gardeners’. 

It  is  not  every  gardeners’  association  that  can  boast  of  having 
its  own  consulting  entomologist,  to  whom  its  members  may  go 
to  for  information  on  any  of  the  many  insects  with  which  the 
gardener  has  to  grapple.  The  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners’ 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  is  certainly  in  the  front  rank 
in  this  respect  by  having  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  F.E.S., 
of  Knowle,  at  their  disposal,  who  has  generously  consented  to 
aid  the  society  free  of  all  charge,  on  any  subject  connected  with 
insect  life.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Association  of 
Bristol  and  District  Gardeners  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  Thursday  evening,  a  week  ago,  in  hearing  Mr.  Smith 
give  his  lecture  on  “Ants  and  their  Ways.”  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  his  lecture  was  a  most  interesting  one  concerning  these  ex¬ 
tremely  busy,  and  we  may  say  in  the  words  of  the  lecturer,  intelli¬ 
gent  insects.  He  gave  every  detail  of  the  ant  and  its  mode  of 
working,  in  a  very  clear  way.  The  different  species  in  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Europe  were  minutely  described.  Their 
modes  of  government  especially  was  most  interesting,  showing 
that  even  ants  have  their  rules  and  regulations  quite  as  much  as 
we  ourselves.  With  the  aid  of  lantern  slides  the  lecturer  was 
able  to  illustrate  the  ways  of  these  insects,  w'hich  added  greatly 
to  the  evening’s  enjoyment.  Mr.  Smith  claimed  for  the  ant  that 
it  was  not  altogether  so  bad  as  it  was  painted,  mentioning 
several  insects  which  infest  plant  life  to  be  food  for  the  ant; 
such  as  green  fly  and  others.  He  was  heartily  voted  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  for  his  able  paper.  The  chairman  for  the  even¬ 
ing  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock.  The  prizes  for  the  evening  were 
for  two  bunches  of  Grapes,  the  competition  for  which  was  very 
keen  They  were  awarded  as  follows: — 1,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain 
(cmrdener,  Mr.  J.  Atwell) ;  2,  Mr.  T.  J.  Lennard  (gardener,  Mr. 
E  Andrews);  3,  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener  Mr. 
Curtis) ;  4,  Mr.  T.  F.  C.  May  (gardener,  Mr.  Jennings);  Messrs. 
Binfield  and  Skinner  being  highly  commended.  Certificates  of 
merit  went  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  a  group  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  and  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis) 
for  Oncidium  sphacelatum. — H.  K. 
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Scottish  Horticultural  Association. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  3rd  inst.,  in  5,  St.  Andrew’s  Square.  Mr.  Comfort,  presi¬ 
dent,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  very  large  turn-out 
of  members,  nearly  100  being  present.  Mr.  George  Wood, 
gardener  at  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh,  read  a  paper  on  “  Palm 
Culture.”  Mr.  Wood  gave  in  short  but  vivid  detail  his  method 
of  culture,  and  described  the  sorts  that  he  most  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  conservatory  and  house  decoration.  Mr.  Wood  is 
a  strong  advocate  for  culture  in  small  pots,  and  his  methods  are 
on  usual  lines  as  to  soil,  feeding,  &c.  The  paper  was  well  re¬ 
ceived,  and  elicited  a  lively  discussion.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  Mr.  Wood,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie.  A 
number  of  interesting  exhibits  were  on  the  table,  including 
several  very  handsome  Palms  in  din  pots  in  illustration  of  his 
paper.  Mr.  Todd,  Musselburgh,  exhibited  a  vase  of  very  pretty 
red  Poses  (General  Jacqueminot),  which  were  much  admired, 
and  for  the  season  were  very  good  blooms,  cut  from  the  open 
garden  after  having  stood  12deg  of  frost.  Mr.  Todd  also  showed 
a  very  handsome  vase  of  white  Chrysanthemums,  Souvenir  d’une 
Petite  Amie,  of  decorative  size.  Mr.  Chaplin  exhibited  hand¬ 
some  Onions  and  Carrots.  A  very  beautiful  double  Violet  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Henderson,  gardener  Fullarton  House,  Ayr¬ 
shire.  It  is  a  seedling  raised  at  Fullarton,  and  named  Mrs. 
Matthew  Arthur,  which  was  much  admired,  and  Mr.  Henderson 
was  asked  to  show  plants  showing  its  habit  on  some  future 
occasion.  About  a  score  of  new  members  were  proposed.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 


Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  HEADS. 

( Continued  from  page  365.) 

Truly  some  of  our  young  fellows  use  that  invaluable  instru¬ 
ment,  the  syringe,  in  a  marvellous  manner.  Evolution,  it  may 
be,  of  principles  which  govern  the  small  boy’s  squirting  pro¬ 
pensities,  anyway  the  display  of  energy  shown  in  furious  fire- 
engine  drenchings  of  tender  foliage  is  prodigious,  but  it  is  not 
gardening.  Much  wrater  and  little  good.  The  syringe  in  the 
hands  of  a  capable  performer  is  made  to  reverse  this  order,  the 
ejection  of  a  fine  spray  to  the  under  parts  of  a  plant  being  the 
desideratum;  frequency,  and  time  of  syringing  depending  upon 
season  and  weather.  From  mid-spring  until  late  summer,  twice 
daily,  early  morning  and  at  closing  time — closing  the  ventilators 
is  generally  necessary  according  to  atmospheric  conditions  both 
inside  and  out,  for  the  relation  of  natural  conditions  prevailing 
outside  to  those  obtaining  inside  must  be  conjunctively  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  ever  the  good  plantsman’s  desire  to  have  pure  soft 
water  for  syringing  purposes,  nothing  being  more  detrimental  to 
the  appearance,  if  not  to  the  health,  of  plants  than  a  limy  deposit 
on  the  foliage.  At  rare  intervals  only,  on  parching  days  with 
free  ventilation,  a  thorough  douche  by  pressure  from  a  hose-pipe 
may  be  advantageously  given,  but  with  the  shortening  days  of 
autumn  the  caring  hand  will  be  a  sparing  hand  in  the  matter  of 
even  legitimate  syringing,  yet  given  favourable  weather,  a  daily 
application  well  before  noon,  with  ventilators  open  till  the  usual 
closing  time,  is  good  practice. 

“  A  bad  workman  finds  fault  with  his  tools,”  is  an  old  saying, 
and  often  true ;  but,  in  context,  it  may  be  added,  the  smart 
workman  takes  a  pride  in  them,  and  is  pardonably  jealous  of  their 
going  into  any  other  hands  but  his.  Old  boys  may  laugh  at 
the  lad  who  hides  his  syringe,  or  is  caught  surreptitiously  polish¬ 
ing  it  up  in  his  dinner  hour,  yet  he  is  not  only  to  be  commended 
for  his  care,  but  “  heads  ”  would  do  well  to  encourage  such  owner¬ 
ship  with  its  attendant  responsibility  by  allotting  to  each  as  far 
as  practicable  his  own  tools;  probably  finding  it  would  abolish 
some  of  those  little  worries  of  life  which  they  of  all  men  seem 
especially  heir  to.  In  fact,  the  same  principle  carried  throughout 
the  garden  is  an  excellent  plan,  for  everybody’s  tools  are  nobody’s 
tools,  and  that  nimble  nobody,  so  hard  to  catch,  is  too  utterly 
irresponsible  for  a  place  on  the  garden  staff.  Few  boys  seem 
capable  of  packing  a  syringe  and  keeping  it  in  smooth  working 
order.  Yet  no  disparagement  of  youthful  resource  is  intended, 
for  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  packing, 
from  raffia  to  a  rotten  bootlace,  have  been  seen  doing  duty.  The 
ingenious  one  who  used  the  latter,  chuckling  with  mirth  as  each 
back  stroke  shot  the  water  up  his  arm,  finally  gravitating  to  the 
laceless  boot.  However,  a  better  way  with  the  ordinary  pattern, 
say  Reed’s,  is  to  wind  common  worsted  evenly  and  tightly 
between  the  flanges  of  the  plunger,  and  lubricate  with  Russian 
tallow  ;  this  acts  admirably  when  properly  done,  although  it  stops 
the  mirthful  enjoyment  of  backchuting. 

“  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.”  This  ancient  adage  seems 
almost  a  truism  in  gardening,  and  in  no  phase  of  it  is  its  im¬ 


portance  more  conspicuous  than  in  plant  culture,  hence  some 
prominence  may  be  given  to  it  here.  In  many  gardens,  and  good 
gardens  too,  the  endless  operation  of  plant  cleaning  seems  to  be 
always  more  or  less  in  evidence.  Always  cleaning,  never  clean, 
and  the  cleaner  gets  no  “  forrader.”  This,  in  allusion  to  per¬ 
ennial  pests,  such  as  mealy  bug  and  scale,  which,  too  many  can 
say,  are,  like  the  poor,  always  with  us.  It  has  been  insisted 
that  once  a  plant-house  is  infested  with  mealy  bug,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  entirely  rid  of  it.  Would  that  our  young  fellows  would 
strike  out  for  once  and  for  all  such  impossibilities  from  their 
creed  and  inscribe  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  “  Those  can 
conquer  who  believe  they  can.”  That  the  matter  is  a  difficult  one 
is  not  denied,  but  each  difficulty  is — and  mark  well,  young  friends, 
each  difficulty  is  your  opportunity,  and  the  greater  the  one  the 
grander  the  other.  How  sweet  are  triumphs  of  mind  over 
matter!  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  most  young 
gardeners  know  the  potent  remedies  employed  to  rid  our  plants 
of  all  the  beasties  that  prey  on  them,  but  in  knowing  what  to  do, 
do,  I  beseech  you — and  this,  Mr.  Printer,  you  might  be  able,  in  the 
words  of  Dickens’  dying  boy,  “  Jo,”  to  print  “  uncommon  precious 
large,  p’raps  ” — do  have  the  energy  to  do  it. 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  say,”  said  a  bug-infested,  old-time 
gardener,  whose  acidity  of  temper  curdled  his  common  sense  into 
further  blurting  out,  “  whosomdever  argufys  wi’  me  like  that  is  a 
synagogue  ” ;  a  syn-a-gogue.  (The  repetition  in  accentuated 
syllables.)  What  the  bug-ridden  one  meant  by  that  was,  of 
course,  everything  that  was  bad ;  and  he  meant  to  close  the 
argument,  and  he  did.  “  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies.”  The  most  drastic  measures  of  cleaning  and  painting 
all  internal  woodwork  of  an  infested  house  are  in  bad  cases 
vitally  necessary.  It  may  be  inferred,  too,  that  a  great  scrubbing 
and  tubbing  of  pots  and  plants  will  be  given,  then  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made,  but  a  beginning  only.  With  my  ancient 
friend  it  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  operation,  to  be 
ever  and  anon  repeated.  Now  is  the  time  for  our  lad  in  charge  to 
show  his  mettle.  If  he  really  rises  to  the  occasion,  in  twelve 
months,  possibly  six,  he  may  honestly  assert  that  the  house  is 
clean ;  neither  “  pretty  clean  ”  nor  “  fairly  clean,”  but  clean 
without  qualification.  What  a  relief !  To  effect  this  a 
daily  investigation  must  be  made,  but  it  need  occupy  but  a  few 
of  those  spare  minutes  that  even  the  busiest  bodies  can  find.  With 
a  small  bottle  of  methylated  spirit  diluted  with  a  little 
water,  if  too  strong,  for  it  is  apt  to  vary  in  quality,  and  a  large 
camel’s-hair  pencil,  known  as  a  dab,  inserted  through  the 
cork,  the  remedy  is  always  ready.  Keep  it  handy.  Keep  a  bottle 
for  use  in  every  house,  and — and  use  it.  This  is  for  light  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  can  be  done  in 
sniping  off  the  slim  ones  with  the  dab  and  spirit. 

As  wet  weather  or  other  opportunity  affords,  an  odd  field  day 
with  the  hand-sprayer  and  some  good  insecticide  diluted  with 
warm  water  will  take  place  which,  with  an  occasional  fumigation, 
or  rather  vaporising  now  in  vogue,  and  infinitely  preferable,  will 
eventually  bring  the  fight  to  a  finish.  Fir-tree  oil,  in  warm  water, 
according  to  instructions,  makes  a  splendid  spraying  solution, 
leaving  the  foliage  bright  and  clean.  Gardeners  are  always  learn¬ 
ing,  and  it  rvas  but  recently  observed  that  where  some  of  the 
Avarm  solution  had  trickled  down  through  the  ball  of  a  plant,  a 
number  of  small  worms,  which  happened  to  be  at  home  in  it, 
Avriggled  to  the  top,  Athere  they  performed  a  last  lively  penance 
for  their  very  small  error.  Further  trials  on  a  common  Maiden¬ 
hair  Fern  gave  the  same  results,  without  injury  to  the  roots. 
Fir-tree  oil,  or. similar  preparations,  is  preferable  to  those  in¬ 
secticides  which  require  an  after  Avashing  off  a\  itli  clean  Avater. 
Scale  on  Palms,  or  on  the  leathery  leaves  of  Orchids,  which 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  can  have  no  more  effectual  treat¬ 
ment  than  with  the  dab  and  bottle,  for  after  a  few  applications 
the  spirit  “  moves  ’em.”— An  Old  Boy. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- <•©•> - 

Guernsey  Crops  and  Prices  in  1901. 

The  season  just  closing  has  not  on  the  whole  been  a  bright 
one  for  Guernsey  gro Avers  generally,  the  very  high  price  of  coal 
last  winter  acting  as  a  great  deterrent  to  early  spring  forcing, 
consequently  there  Aras  a  considerable  shortage  of  early  Tomatoes 
and  Grapes.  This  caused  a  great  extra  bulk  of  stuff  to  be  shipped 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  all  through  August  and 
September  (the  time  of  the  general  glut),  resulting  in  very  low 
prices  being  obtained.  Grapes  have,  in  proportion,  done  much 
AAorse  than  Tomatoes,  many  of  these,  probably  owing  to  the 
abnormally  dry  summer,  having  finished  badly,  and  been  poor 
in  colour.  The  spring  flower  season,  too,  was  disappointing, 
inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  our  Narcissi  crop  clashed  Avith  that  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  France,  Ac.,  causing  very  poor  returns  to  the 
growers.  Chrysanthemums  lia\Te  done  someAAdiat  better  till  we 
Avere  visited  on  the  loth  ult.  with  a  storm  of  sleet,  followed  by 
a  sharp  frost,  which  practically  destroyed  all  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  blooming  out  of  doors.  I  hope  the  season  1902  will  make 
amends  for  the  shortcomings  of  this. — X. 


December  5,  1901. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — Foggy,  wet,  and  dull  weather,  alternating 
with  windy,  frosty,  and  bright  intervals,  tax  the  energies  of  the 
plants  severely,  growth  being  very  unsatisfactory.  Keep  the 
glass  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  for  every  ray  of  sunlight  is 
of  consequence.  Use  sweet,  warm  soil,  and  not  very  wet,  for 
earthing-up  the  roots,  covering  them  lightly,  as  showing  at  the 
sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  A  few  sweetened  horse  droppings 
with  an  occasional  light  sprinkling  of  soot  spread  on  the  surface 
will  attract  the  roots,  and  afford  nourishment  to  the  plants  when 
watered.  This  is  preferable  to  liquid  manure,  unless  the  plants 
are  growing  in  very  small  beds,  or  confined  to  boxes  or  pots, 
then  copious  supplies  will  be  necessary.  Always  apply  it  weak 
and  tepid,  and  not  too  often.  Sufficient  moisture  will  be  secured 
by  damping  the  paths  and  walls  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
of  fine  days ;  but  avoid  an  excess,  and  do  not  afford  water  at 
the  roots  until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  yet  before  the  foliage  flags 
for  lack  of  a  supply,  then  give  a  thorough  watering.  Look 
over  the  plants  at  least  once  a  week  for  stopping,  removing  bad 
leaves,  thinning  as  required,  but  neither  stopping  nor  thinning 
will  be  much  needed  ;  yet  these  must  not  be  neglected,  as  crowd¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  growth  of  winter  Cucumbers. 

MILDEW  is  sometimes  trouble.-ome  at  this  time  of  year.  It 
may  be  combated  by  dusting  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier.  A  light  brush¬ 
ing  over  the  hot  water  pipes  with  a  cream  of  sulphur  and  skim 
milk  is  useful  against  mildew,  red  spider,  and  white  fly.  Thrips 
and  aphides  are  best  destroyed  by  fumigation  with  tobacco 
paper,  or  vaporisation  with  nicotine  compound.  Tobacco  powder 
dusted  on  black  or  green  aphides  destroys  them,  and  fumigation 
on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings  eradicates  these  pests. 

PEAUrx^S  AND  NECTARINES— EARLIEST  FORCED 
TREES  IN  POTS. — To  have  fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
and  without  overtaxing  the  trees  by  very  hard  forcing,  they 
should  be  started  without  loss  of  time  to  ripen  the  fruit  at  the 
end  of  April.  Only  the  very  early  varieties  will  do  that,  such  as 
Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  and  Early 
Leopold  Peaches ;  Advance,  Cardinal,  and  Early  Rivers  Nec¬ 
tarines.  These  embrace  varieties  with  both  large  and  small 
flowers,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  pollen  for  cross¬ 
fertilisation.  The  trees  do  admirably  in  a  three-quarters  span- 
roofed  house  facing  south ;  quarter,  half,  and  full  standard 
trees  being  grown  so  as  to  have  their  heads  near  the  glass. 
Tomatoes  can  be  grown  against  the  back  wall  for  an  early  supply 
of  fruit,  and  when  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  go  outside, 
the  house  will  be  at  liberty  for  Tomato  plants  in  pots.  The 
fruit  trees  require  the  same  treatment  as  trees  in  borders. 

EARLIEST  FORCED  PLANTED-OUT  TREES.— The  trees 
started  in  December,  or  at  an  early  date  in  previous  years,  swell 
their  buds  promptly  without  incitement  from  artificial  heat,  but 
those  forced  for  the  first  time  are  slower  in  starting  into  flower. 
To  have  ripe  fruit  in  May,  and  the  trees  being  of  the  second 
early  or  midseason  varieties,  and  not  before  early  forced,  the 
house  must  now  be  started.  They  must  not  be  hurried,  but 
given  time  to  advance  steadily,  and  develop  a  strong  flower, 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  proper  procedure  is  to  admit  a 
little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  above  50deg 
it  should  be  increased  correspondingly  with  the  temperature. 
Do  not  allow  a  decline  below  50deg  in  the  daytime,  sufficient 
artificial  heat  being  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  with  sun 
heat  an  advance  may  be  allowed  to  65deg,  closing  for  the  day 
before  the  heat  has'  receded  to  below  55deg.  A  temperature 
of  40deg  to  45deg  at  night  is  ample,  or  in  mild  weather  50deg. 

When  the  flowers  are  advanced  so  as  to  show  the  anthers, 
cease  syringing,  but  afford  a  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture 
by  damping  the  borders,  paths,  and  walls  in  the  morning  and 
afternoons  of  fine  days.  Avoid  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  at  any 
time,  especially  at  night.  Examine  the  inside  border,  making 
sure  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture.  If  necessary,  afford 
a  supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees.  The  surface 
soil  is  often  deceptive,  being  kept  moist  by  syringing,  therefore 
supply  enough  to  moisten  the  soil  through  to  the  drainage,  for 
surface  moistening  does  little  good.  Trees  often  have  weakly 
blossoms,  and  fail  to  set  the  fruit,  in  consequence  of  water  being 
given  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  instead  of  to  the  roots.  Remember 
a  sodden  soil  is  just  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  a  dry  one;  as  it 
promotes  a  sappy,  unfruitful  growth  and  disease,  therefore  guard 
against  extremes  either  way.  If  there  be  a  superabundance  of 
blossom  buds,  remove  those  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  or 


shoots  by  drawing  the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the  growths. 
This  will  materially  assist  the  swelling  of  the  remaining  buds. 

If  there  be  any  trace  of  aphides,  fumigate  the  house  on  two  or 
three  consecutive  evenings.  Protect  the  outside  border  with 
leaves  and  litter,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  heat,  for  the  roots  cannot 
work  in  frozen  soil. 

SECOND  FORCED  HOUSE.— If  the  trees  are  very  early 
varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Early  Beatrice,  Early 
Louise,  and  Early  Leopold  Peaches,  Cardinal  and  Advance  Nec¬ 
tarines,  fruit  may  be  had  early  in  May  by  starting  the  trees  at 
the  new  year,  but  if  the  trees  are  such  as  Hales’  Early,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Early  Alfred,  A  Bee,  Stirling  Castle,  _  Royal  George,  Dymond, 
or  Grosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Early  Rivers,  Lord  Napier,  Stan- 
wick  Elruge,  and  Humboldt  Nectarines,  the  fruit  will  not  ripen 
until  May  is  well  advanced,  or  early  in  June.  This  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  growers.  In  either  case  the  house 
where  the  trees  have  not  been  forced  before  must  be  closed  at 
once.  Fire  heat  must  only  be  used  to  exclude  frost,  the  trees 
being  sprinkled  occasionally,  or  on  fine  days  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  allowing  time  for  them  to  become  fairly  dry  before 
night.  Keeping  the  trees  constantly  dripping  with  moisture, 
especially  at  night,  enfeebles  the  blossoms,  and  is  provocative 
of  wood-bud  rather  than  of  blossom-bud  development.  Do  not 
allow  the  temperature  to  exceed  50deg  in  the  daytime  without 
full  ventilation.  Supply  water  or  liquid  manure  to  inside 
borders,  and  protect  outside  with  some  leaves  and  a  little  litter 
over  them. 

SUCCESSION  HOUSES.— Where  the  roof-lights  are  move- 
able,  it  is  much  the  best  plan  to  remove  them,  and  expose  the 
trees  to  the  elements  for  the  winter,  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
ripe.  This  is  inimical  to  many  insects,  especially  brown  scale, 
and  the  trees  are  insured  complete  rest  and  thorough  moistening 
of  the  border.  Even  the  latest  and  unheated  houses  are  best 
treated  in  that  way,  often  having  the  effect  of  causing  trees 
to  retain  their  buds,  which  cast  them  under  fixed  roots,  and  the 
blossoms  are  generally  finer  on  trees  that  are  exposed  than  on 
those  that  are  kept  constantly  evaporating  from  the  young  wood 
through  the  time  they  are  at  rest  under  fixed  roots,  or  when 
they  are  subjected  to  alternating  rests  and  excitements.  \\  here 
plants  are  grown  in  the  houses,  the  fogs  and  damp  or  \\  inter,, 
with  the  drenching  rains  and  snow,  suit  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  well-drained  soil,  the  trees  being  invigorated  and  the  soil 
enriched.  If  the  houses  have  fixed  roofs,  ventilate  to  the  tullest 
extent  in  all  but  very  severe  weather.  Proceed  with  the  pruning 
bringing  matters  to  a  close  in  respect  of  cleansing  the  house  and, 
trees  as  soon  as  possible. — St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  GardeD. 

MANURING  GROUND. — In  suitable  weather,  hard  frosty 
days  being  the  best,  it  is  desirable  to  wheel  manure  on  to  the 
plots  of  ground  which  it  is  necessary  to  enrich.  The  manure 
should  be  placed  on  the  ground  in  sufficient  quantity  so  as  to. 
avoid  running  short  when  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched.  the 
particular  crops  to  be  grown  in  certain  positions  ought  to  be 
decided  upon,  for,  by  so  doing,  the  amount  of  manure  required 
can  be  readily  judged.  For  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Spinach,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  and  Potatoes,  liberal  supplies  of 
decomposed  manure  of  any  kind  may  be  incorporated  with  the 
soil  For  root  crops,  including  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beetroot, 
manure  is  best  not  added  to  the  soil  at  all  except  it  is  placed  in 
the  lower  layers  of  trenched  ground.  Mixing  manure  m  the 
upper  layers  causes  root  crops  to  grow  forked,  spoiling  their 
appearance  and  usefulness.  Mixed  farmyard  manure  is  the  best 
for  the  generality  of  soils  and  crops.  For  light  and  sandy  soil, 
however,  the  best  manure  is  cow  manure,  while  tor  heavy  and 
adhesive  ground  stable  manure  is-  more  appropriate,  and  it  may¬ 
be  used  in  a  comparatively  fresh  condition.  The  strongest 
and  richest  manure  may  be  worked  into  the  soil  tor  Unions, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  and  Beans. 

TRENCHING  AND  DIGGING. — Trenching  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  improving  soil,  and  some  part  of  the  kitchen  garden 
ought  each  year  to  receive  this  special  attention,  tor  it  loosens 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  and  renders  more  food  available. 
Moisture,  too,  in  the  ground  is  longer  held  than  when  only 
prepared  in  a  shallow  manner,  leaving  the  subsoil  unbroken. 
There  are  two  methods,  however,  of  trenching.  One  is  to 
reverse  the  top  and  bottom  layers  pf  soil,  the  other  is  to  move 
both,  but  keep  the  layers  in  their  original  positions,  the  details 
in  managing  this  are  not  difficult  to  carry  out.  I  irstof  all  divide 
a  plot  of  ground  into  two  equal  parts.  At  the  end  of  one  division 
take  out  a  trench  2ft  deep,  placing  the  material  at  the  same  end 
of  the  other  division.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  must  be  broken 
up  and  left.  Next  mark  out  another  trench  of  the  same  width, 
and  remove  one  foot  or  spit  from  this,  adding  the  material  to  the 
heap  at  the  end  of  the  other  division.  Place  a  liberal  dressing 
of  manure  on  the  loosened  bottom  of  the  first  trench,  and  move 
the  second  spit  of  the  second  trench  on  the  manure  m  the  first. 
Loosen  the  bottom  of  second  trench,  manure  and  mark  out  the 
third  trench.  The  top  spit  from  this  should  fill  up  the  first 
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trench.  Spread  on  a  layer  of  manure  before  adding  the  top  spit, 
fhe  same  procedure  should  follow  until  the  end  of  division  is 
reached,  when  work  back  on  the  other  part,  where  at  the  end 
the  soil  moved  to  commence  with,  is  available  to  fill  in  at  the 
finish. 

1 0-RCING  RHUBARB. — Clumps  of  Rhubarb  roots  that  have 
been  lifted  and  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the  last  week  or  two 
will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  forcing.  Bring  them  into  any 
convenient  place,  where,  during  the  present  month,  they  can 
have  a  heat  of  60deg  to  65deg.  Such  a  temperature  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  somewhat  drying  for  the  roots,  hence  it  will  be  desirable 
to  surround  them  with  soil,  which  being  kept  moist,  also  the 
crowns,  the  essential  conditions  inducing  root  action  will  be  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  crowns  will  push.  Semi-darkness  produces  the  best 
•coloured  sticks,  and  the  best  flavoured. 

MUSHROOMS.-—  Good  horse  droppings  of  a  moderately  fresh 
character,  mixed  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  straw  or  short 
material,  should  form  the  staple  of  the  manure  for  Mushroom 
beds.  During  the  process  of  collecting  a  sufficient  quantity  the 
manure  should  be  spread  out  thinly  in  a  dry  structure,  and  when 
enough  is  obtained  throw  the  lot  into  a  heap  to  ferment.  After 
this  lias  commenced  and  the  heap  become  hot,  turn  the  whole  of 
it.  After  two  or  three  turnings  the  fierce  heat  has  been  so  far 
spent  that  the  material  may  be  made  into  a  bed,  which  may  be  a 
,an4  placed  together  firmly.  When  at  a  temperature 
of  about  85deg,  and  not  likely  to  rise  higher,  the  spawn  may  be 
inserted  just  under  the  surface  of  manure,  which  may  be  pressed 
closely  round  the  pieces,  having  them  about  the  size  of  small  eggs 
and  nicely  permeated  with  the  mycelium  of  the  spawn.  Soil  the 
bed  at  once,  using  a  mixture  of  good  rich  loam  an  inch  thick.  It 
may  be  moderately  moist  and  firmed  with  the  back  of  the  spade 
smoothly.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  good  layer  of  dry  hay,  which 
keeps  the  surface  uniformly  moist,  and  assists  in  retaining  an 
even  temperature.  At  the  present  season  a  structure  where  a 
heat  of  50deg  can  be  regularly  maintained,  will  largely  assist  in 
^0  early  productiveness  of  the  beds.  When  the  surface 
of  the  beds  becomes  dry,  sprinkle  with  tepid  water  through  the 
covering  of  hay. — Lymington,  Hants. 

- •  9 - - - 


AH  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
Xiondon,  E.C.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately' 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  nu  tter 
discussed  in  th:g  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustiffibU 
trouble  and  expense. 

RAISING  PLANE  TREES  FROM  SEED  (H.  R.)._Yes, 
Plane  seeds  will  germinate  in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  The 
seeds  are  contained  in  the  round  balls  to  which  you  allude.  These 
balls  require  to  be  broken,  and  should  be  sown  in  March:  merely 
pressing  them  into  the  surface  of  the  ground  suffices,  but  they 
must  be  kept  moist  and  shaded.  Platanus  occidentalis  is  dis- 
languished  from  P .  orientalis  by  its  less  deeply  lobed,  more 
concaeous  pubescent  leaves,  and  in  the  fertile  catkins  being 
•solitary  in  the  long  peduncles.  The  Maple-leaved  P.  orientalis 
acerifolia  is  the  commonest  in  cultivation,  and  frequently  bears 
the  name  of  P.  occidentalis,  from  which  it  may  be  readily  dis¬ 
tinguished  when  in  fruit  by  the  peduncles  bearing  more  than 
one  ball  and  frequently  many.  It  is  the  form  known  as  the 
London  Plane,  and  we  consider  yours  is  that  form,  though  it 
may  be  the  species,  which  has  much  larger  leaves,  and  the  tree 
of  more  spreading  habit. 

GARDENERS’  HOLIDAYS. — “  Say  die  ”  asks:  “Is  an  under 
gardener  entitled  to  any  holiday  during  the  year?  If  he  is,  for 
Low  long,  and  are  his  wages  paid  during  it?”  The  only  answer 
is  that  unless  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  entering  situation,  an 
under  gardener  has  no  claim  to  holidays  other  than  national  ones, 
and  these  are  not  always  given.  There  may  be  moral  claims 
•that  a  young  gardener  might  expect  his  employer  to  recognise, 
such  as  giving  a  holiday  (even  though  not  agreed  on  at  engage¬ 
ment)  in  return  for  certain  overtime  work,  or  night  and  Sunday 
duty  that  young  gardeners  are  nearly  everywhere  called  upon 
to  render  ;  yet  a  gardener  has  not  the  power  to  demand  a  holiday 
against  the  will  of  an  employer,  even  though  he  may  have  done 
any  amount  of  overwork.  It  is  always  best  to  have  precise 
agreements  in  black  and  white.  But  surely,  if  “  Saydie  ”  asks  for 
a  holiday,  and  has  deserved  one,  no  one  will  be  mean  enough 
without  good  reasons  that  can  be  stated,  to  refuse  him  should 
he  ask.  During  “  holidays  ”  wages  are  continued,  otherwise  idle 
time  may  be  called  “  holiday.” 
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PLAN  FOR  CROQUET  GROUND  (Querist).— We  advise 
you  to  obtain  the  “  New  Croquet  Pocket  Guide,”  price  Is.,  which 
will  afford  you  both  a  diagram  and  fuller  information  than  we 
can  possibly  give  you  now.  Any  bookseller  may  get  it,  or  write 
to  “  Lawn  Tennis  and  Croquet,”  Laurence  Pountney  Hill, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SEEDS  OF  ARAUCARIA  IMBRICATA  (H.  R.).— If  our 
memory  serves  us  correctly,  we  believe  Monkey  Puzzle  trees  have 
been  reared  from  seed  taken  from  cones  matured  at  Dropmore 
and  Linton  Park,  also  in  other  places  in  this  country.  The 
subject,  however,  is  one  upon  which  we  should  be  pleased  to 
have  data  from  our  correspondents,  such  experiences  being  not 
only  interesting  but  useful. 

QUERY. — A  correspondent  writes: — “There  is  a  material 
called  ‘  Ramie  ’  (or  some  such  name),  which  is  utilised  as  a  fibre, 
Could  you  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  it 
is  obtained,  where  grown,  &c.  ?  There  is  also  a  material  called 
Kapoc,  or  Kapuc,  used  as  a  substitute  for  feathers  in  stuffing 
cushions,  &c.  From  what  plant  is  this  derived,  and  what  part 
of  the  plant  is  utilised  for  the  purpose?  Where  does  it  grow 
or  come  from  ?  ”  Can  any  of  our  readers  assist  ? 

LARGE  TREE-MOVING  MACHINE  (W.  Grit).— Our  corre¬ 
spondent  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  a  machine  for 
trasplanting  large  trees.  He  says  :  - — “  I  see  an  illustration  of 
one  used  by  Mr.  Barron  in  ‘  Dictionary  of  Gardening.’  We  have 
here  four  Horse  Chestnut  trees  which  my  employer  would  like 
transplanted  about  200  yards  from  where  they  now  stand.  They 
are  from  3Jft  to  5ft  in  circumference,  about  4ft  from  the  ground. 
If  you  could  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to  the  above 
you  would  greatly  oblige.”  Good,  serviceable  machines  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Barron  and  Son  of  Borrowash,  Derby,  to  whom  we 
advise  our  querist  to  write. 

ASPHALTING  WALKS  (J.  M.). — We  presume  you  intend 
to  use  the  gravel  of  the  path,  and  no  other  article  but  the 
boiling  hot  coal  tar.  In  that  case,  the  gravel  should  be  quite 
dry,  and  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  walk  2in  or  3in  thick, 
placing  in  convenient  heaps  in  the  centre  of  the  walk,  making 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each  heap.  Into  the  concavity  pour  boil¬ 
ing  hot  (make  sure  that  it  boils)  coal  tar  and  mix  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  stiff  mortar,  then  spread  on  the  ground  2in  or  3in 
thick.  The  ground  should  be  dry,  and  have  the  proper  incline. 
Cover  with  coarse  sand  and,  when  cold,  roll  well.  Thus  you  will 
see  the  work  can  only  be  well  done  when  the  weather  is  dry, 
so  that  the  work  cannot  now  be  done  properly  unless  the  gravel 
is  dried.  It  may  be,  however,  that  you  wish  to  use  other 
material,  say  two  parts  thoroughly  dried  coarse  sand  or  fine 
gravel,  and  one  part  cinders,  thoroughly  dried.  In  that  case 
mix  together,  place  in  a  heap,  and,  making  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
pour  in  boiling  hot  coal  tar.  Mix  to  the  consistency  of  stiff 
mortar,  then  spread  on  the  ground,  which  should  be  dry,  2in 
or  3in  thick,  and  cover  with  coarse  sand,  fine  gravel,  or  spar, 
and  when  cold  roll  well.  If  more  convenient,  two  parts  lime 
rubbish  and  one  part  coal  ashes  may  be  used,  or  even  coal  ashes 
alone.  Dryness  is  the  important  point,  and  boiling  hot  coal  tar 
imperative. 

TAKING  CUTTINGS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN¬ 
FESTED  WITH  RUST  (W.  W.,  Berks).— It  is  not  safe  to  take 
cuttings  from  the  plants  which  have  the  disease,  for  in  the  case 
of  plants  grown  in  houses  the  uredo  form  of  the  fungus,  Puccinia 
hieraci  (P.  tanaceti  of  some  observers),  will  continue  through  the 
winter  on  living  leaves.  Some  growers,  however,  take  cuttings 
from  rusted  plants,  keeping  a  strict  watch  for  the  fungus,  and 
carefully  remove  and  bum  all  affected  leaves.  By  this  means 
the  fungus  is  stamped  out  so  far  as  the  cuttings  are  concerned. 
Where,  however,  the  disease  has  existed,  and  teleutospores  been 
produced  and  dispersed,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  practically 
certain,  even  when  all  the  tops  of  the  diseased  plants  are  burned, 
though  that  is  an  important  matter  in  order  to  destroy  any 
present  teleutospores,  and  thus  reduce  recurrence  of  the  fungus 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether.  Indeed,  to  combat  rust 
successfully  prompt  repressive  measures  should  be  taken,  spray¬ 
ing  at  intervals,  dating  from  the  growth  of  new  leaves,  with 
potassium  sulphide  solution — loz  sulphide  to  three  gallons  of 
water — and  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  which  not  only 
destroys  the  rest-spores,  but  also  those  of  various  other  fungus 
pests  that  attack  Chrysanthemums.  The  advertised  fungicides 
are  also  efficacious  against  the  rust. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS.— Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  L.). — 1.  Oncidium  crispum.  (B.  Lane). — - 
1,  The  fruiting  branch  of  that  fine  wall  plant.  Cratasgus  pyraeantha 
Lelandi ;  2,  Pinus  excelsus  ;  3,  Christ’s  Thorn.  Paliurus  aeuleatus. 
(D.  N.).  —  Arbutus  Unedo.  (Andrew  Potter).  —  1,  Osmanthus 
ilicifolius  ;  3,  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  reques'ed  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (M.  T.).  —  Apple  Lady’s  Finger  of  Hereford. 

( - ). — The  Pears  were  too  far  decomposed  for  us  to  be  able  to 

identify  them. 
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Covent  Garden  Market.— December  4th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 
12  0  30  0 
0 
0 


Aralias,  doz.  ... 

Araucaria,  doz. 

Aspidistra,  doz .  18  0  36 

Chrysanthemums,  doz.  6  0  30 

Crotons,  doz .  18  0  30 

Cyclamen,  doz . 10  0  12 

Dracsona,  var.,  doz.  ...  12  0  30 
Dracaena,  viridis,  doz.  9  0  18 
Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ...  10  0  12 

,,  caffra,  doz . 15  0  18 


Ferns,  var,  doz.  ... 

Ferns,  small,  100... 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10 
Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 
Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

Myrtles,  doz . 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

,,  specimens 
Primulas  . 


s.  d.  s.  d 
4  0tol8  0 
10  0  16  0 
12  0 
5  0 
0  0 
8  0 
9  0 
30  0 
63  0 
4  0 


3  0 
6  0 
6  0 
15  0 
21  0 
3  0 


,,  hyemalis  . 

9 

0 

15  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0 

6  0 

j  j  jj  Bilbfii.,,  •  •• 

12 

0 

18  0 

Solanums  .  8  0 

10  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

5 

0  to  6  0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum  ...  1  6  to  2  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2  0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ...  4  0 

5  0 

Bouvardia,  white, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

doz.  bunches . 

5 

0 

6  0 

bnchs  . 12  0 

18  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

doz.  bunches . 

5 

0 

6  0 

bnchs .  4  0 

6  0 

Camellias,  white . 

3 

0 

0  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1  9 

doz.  bnchs .  2  0 

4  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

8 

0 

12  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  0  6 

1  0 

Chrysanthemums, 

Odontoglossums .  5  0 

6  0 

specimen  blooms, 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz . 

1 

0 

4  0 

doz.  bunches .  5  0 

6  0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8  0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs 

3 

0 

8  0 

doz .  1  0 

2  0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

4  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0 

4  0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

4 

0 

5  0 

,,  yellow, doz.(Perles)  1  6 

2  0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

2 

6 

3  0 

,,  red,  doz .  0  0 

0  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  .  1  0 

2  0 

bnchs . 

4 

0 

5  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  0  0 

0  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tuberoses,  gross .  3  0 

4  0 

doz.  bunches . 

8 

0 

9  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ...  1  6 

2  6 

Lilium  lancifolium  alb. 

2 

0 

2  6 

,,  double,  doz .  3  0 

4  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2 

0  to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  LttoO  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1 

6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz  1  0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2 

0 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  10 

1  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0 

6 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^  sieve 

2 

0 

2  3 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  3  0 

4  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1 

6 

3  0 

Radishes,  doz .  0  9 

1  6 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2 

0 

2  6 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Cauliflower,  tally 

4 

0 

6  0 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1 

0 

1  3 

Tomatoes,  English,  lb.  0  4 

0  5 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

4 

0 

5  0 

,,  Canary  consignt.  4  0 

5  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1 

0 

1  3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0 

2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  8 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1 

0 

0  0 

Average 

Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush.  2  0  to  6  0 

,,  dessert  .  3  0  6  0 

Bananas .  8  0  12  0 

Figs,  green,  doz .  0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ...  0  9  10 

lit*,,  Colman .  0  8  16 

,,  Hamburgh  ...  0  0  0  0 

'  ,,  Muscat  .  16  2  6 


Lemons,  Naples,  case  24  0to30  0 

Oranges,  per  c/s  .  4  0  16  0 

Pears,  English,  i  sieve  6  0  8  0 

Pears,  French,  crate...  4  0  9  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

each .  2  6  4  6 

Plums,  £  sieve  .  0  0  0  0 

Walnuts,  £  sieve .  2  0  3  0 


The  Pasturage  of  Parks. 


Legally  speaking,  a  park  is  an  enclosure  stocked  with 
deer ;  but  hundreds  of  enclosures  around  mansions  are 
termed  parks,  although  there  are  no  deer  in  them.  It  is  the 
grazing  of  these  so-called  parks  which  we  propose  to  discuss. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  park  is  grazed,  or,  rather, 
farmed,  by  the  owner  in  connection  with  a  home  farm,  or, 
as  part  of  one  in  others,  it  is  let  as  part  of  a  farm  on  the 
estate,  and  in  a  few  used  as  common  grazing  ground  by  the 


tenants,  each  providing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  stock.. 
The  latter  arrangement  has  considerable  drawbacks,  as  it  is, 
often  a  cause  of  friction  and  unpleasantness  between  the 
tenants,  and  as  long  as  animals  are  liable  to  contract  diseases 
will  it  be  a  ready  means  of  spreading  infection  from  farm  to 
farm. 

Where  the  park  forms  part  of  the  Home  Farm,  welcome 
help  may  be  given  to  small  cowkeepers  on  the  estate  by 
allowing  them  for  a  reasonable  sum  per  head  to  run  their 
cows  in  the  park  during  the  summer  months.  As  such  people 
do  not  often  change  their  animals,  an  easy  check  may  be 
kept  by  the  steward  on  their  bill  of  health,  and  there  will  be 
very  slight  risk  to  the  owner’s  cattle.  In  stocking  parks  an 
eye  generally  has  to  be  kept  on  the  ornamental  side  of  the 
question,  and  animals  are  often  seen  in  such  enclosures 
which  are  very  picturesque,  but  very  unlikely  to  be  rent 
payers.  When  the  owner  makes  no  account  of  his  farm 
balance  sheet,  the  steward’s  work  is  easy  ;  but  when,  as 
generally  happens  nowadays,  he  is  expected  to  pay  interest 
on  capital  invested,  and  provide  from  the  farm  a  rent  similar 
to  that  paid  by  neighbouring  farmers,  the  dead  weight  of  a 
large  park  of  moderate  grass  is  often  enough  to  make  him 
despair.  We  have  been  well  acquainted  with  such  a  case, 
and  on  the  farm  being  let  no  tenant  could  be  found  to  take 
the  whole  park,  but  about  two-fifths  had  to  be  fenced  off  for 
meadow,  leaving  about  100  acres,  which  the  tenant  had  to 
graze.  This  was  fair  high  land  grass,  and  the  occupier  made 
it  pay  by  judiciously  mixing  young  cattle,  shearling  sheep, 
and  ewes  and  lambs.  The  latter  pay  well  if  the  land  is  not . 
sheeped  too  much,  but  if  it  were  heavily  and  continuously 
stocked  with  ewes,  the  lambs  will  soon  cease  to  thrive  and 
grow. 

One  of  the  best  uses  to  be  made  of  park  grass  is  the 
pasturing  of  ewes  during  the  period  of  gestation  from 
November  to  March.  If  large  quantities  of  Turnips  are 
grown  on  the  farm,  and  a  good  supply  is  available  for  the 
ewes,  the  latter  will  be  kept  in  the  healthiest  of  condition  by 
running  them  on  grass  for  two  or  three  days  in  every  week. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  as  regards  shepherding  in  such 
large  enclosures,  for  it  is  very  undesirable  to  make  much 
use  of  dogs  at  this  period  amongst  ewes  ;  but  the  shepherd 
will  manage  if  he  takes  time.  \v  e  should  advise  that  ewes  be 
kept  out  of  the  park  during  summer  ;  they  and  their  offspring 
will  do  much  better  on  annual  pastures.  But  shearling 
gimmers  intended  for  breeding  will  do  well,  and  even  if  the 
grass  be  poor,  will  be  quite  fresh  enough  for  meeting  the 
rain  in  autumn.  If  the  soil  be  good,  wethers  might  be  fed 
for  the  butcher,  but  assistance  in  the  form  of  cake  would  be 
difficult  to  give  them  without  interference  from  other  stock 
grazing  alongside. 

On  a  west  country  estate  noted  for  a  fine  herd  of  Short¬ 
horns,  the  park,  though  consisting  of  grass  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  was,  through  its  large  size  and  bleakness,  difficult  to 
graze  by  the  usual  methods.  A  manner  of  partially  stocking 
it  was  tried  by  the  steward  and  found  very  successful. 
Highland  heifers  were  bought  during  the  summer,  and  run  in 
the  park  with  a  Shorthorn  bull;  they  calved  the  following 
spring  and  summer,  having  been  out  all  winter,  receiving  no 
extra  food  except  a  little  hay  in  severe  weather.  They  were 
allowed  to  rear  their  own  calves,  still  wintering  out,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  graze  the  following  summer,  the  calves  still  suck¬ 
ing,  and  were  eventually  sold  in  pairs  (cow  and  calf),  as  they 
became  marketable  some  of  them  requiring  a  little  finish  in 
the  boxes.  The  calves  at  sixteen  and  eighteen  months  old 
were  grand  young  cattle,  and  both  they  and  their  dams  were 
readily  bought  by  butchers  at  good  prices.  These  Scots, 
being  very  hardy,  did  quite  well  without  winter  shelter,  and 
thus  saved  all  the  heavy  expense  of  winter  keep,  bedding, 
and  attention.  An  Aberdeen  Angus  cross  with  Scotch  heifers- 
we  have  also  seen  recommended  as  being  even  hardier  than 
the  Shorthorn  cross,  but  we  cannot  vouch  for  it  personally. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  its  combination  of  black 
and  gold  would  be  a  charming  addition  to  the  landscape  of  an 
English  park.  Another  way  to  utilise  park  grass,  and  one 
that  would  pay  a  good  rent,  would  be  to  purchase  good 
drapes  early  in  autumn,  young  cows  of  excellent  milking  pro- 
i  perties,  but  which  are  not  in  calf.  If  these  were  mated  witb. 
a  good  bull,  they  might  be  kept  out  all  winter  except  in  the- 
severest  of  weather ;  a  little  hay  or  other  dry  food  would  be 
required,  and  also  a  wooden  shelter,  but  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  yard  treatment.  As  the  grass  began  to 
grow  in  spring  they  would  improve  with  it,  and  be  in  excel¬ 
lent  saleable  condition  when  near  calving,  say  from  mid¬ 
summer  to  Michaelmas. 
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Nothing  pays  for  buying  in  the  way  of  live  stock  better 
than  supposed  barren  milk  cows  in  the  face  of  Christmas. 
Buying  in  a  market,  there  is  a  risk  of  getting  screws.  But 
if  a  large  number  be  bought,  the  purchaser  can  generally 
afford  to  have  one  wrong  one.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
these  drapes  turn  out  to  be  in  calf,  and  sometimes  come  to 
profit  in  remarkably  quick  time. 

The  great  question  with  cattle  of  this  class  is  how  to 
minimise  the  cost  of  winter  keep.  Well,  wooden  erections 
are  built  over  foldyards  to  economise  straw,  why  should  not 
a  similar  one  be  put  up  in  a  park  for  cattle  to  fly  to  at  night 
or  in  rough  weather  1  If  a  good  dry  foundation  were  laid, 
very  little  bedding  would  be  required,  and  peat  moss  litter 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  economical  material  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  animals  would  not  be  driven  in,  but  allowed  to 
use  the  shelter  at  will.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  cow 
beasts  might  be  wintered  in  a  park  at  very  little  cost,  and  if 
they  only  held  their  own,  and  were  not.  in  calf,  the  difference 
between  autumn  and  spring  prices  would  leave  a  margin  for 
profit.  Many  parks  are  full  of  Bracken,  which  might  be 
utilised  as  bedding  instead  of  peat  moss  litter,  but,  as  a  rule, 
the  land  which  produces  bracken  is  of  little  use  for  wintering 
cattle. 

Horses  do  well  ott'park  grass  through  summer  and  winter, 
but  during  the  latter  season  they  might  interfere  with  the 
comfort  of  other  stock.  In  summer,  when  no  shelter  is 
needed,  a  moderate  quantity  of  horses  may  be  grazed  ;  but 
if  the  land  be  suitable  for  cattle,  the  horses  must  be  strictly 
limited  in  number. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

Five  sudden  changes  of  weather  in  a  fortnight  are  rather  too 
many  even  for  those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  endure  the 
fickleness  of  the  English  climate.  We  should  highly  appreciate 
some  settled  weather  now,  not  being  particular  as  to  its  character 
as  long  as  it  is  stable.  If  we  are  to  have  frost,  there  is  plenty  of 
carting  work,  but  there  is  a  little  more  ploughing  to  be  done  before 
Christmas,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  finished.  The  last  frost 
touched  16  on  two  nights,  this  being  the  second  occasion  in 
November  that  ploughing  has  been  stopped.  The  first  frost  was 
hardly  out  of  the  ground  before  we  had  the  second.  We  should 
like  to  have  some  Swedes  up  and  stored  if  the  weather  will  keep 
mild.  To-day  has  been  beautiful,  with  warm  sun,  but  the  even¬ 
ing  sky  looks  like  frost. 

After  writing  last  week,  we  saw  some  Mangold  being  led  into 
heaps  which  had  been  trimmed  and  laid  in  rows  through  the 
previous  frost.  We  hardly  think  that  the  storing  of  such  roots 
can  turn  out  satisfactory.  It  is  very  unwise  to  trim  a  large 
break  of  Mangold  after  November  has  arrived,  unless  there  be  a 
sufficient  force  to  cart  all  up  before  night.  An  old  plan  with  us 
was  to  engage  men  to  pull  and  trim,  sending  all  the  horses  to 
plough,  or  similar  work,  until  noon.  After  a  short  bait  all  the 
horses,  carts,  and  spare  men  carted  the  roots  together  until 
darkness  set  in,  and  seldom  were  many  left  out.  If  such  a  plan 
were  followed  the  spoiling  of  valuable  roots  could  hardly  occur. 

Complaints  are  made  of  the  damage  done  by  pheasants  this 
season  to  newly  sown  Wheat  adjoining  the  covers.  No  doubt 
pheasants  are  very  numerous  this  year,  but  it  is  the  farmer’s  own 
fault  if  he  allows  them  to  get  his  seed  Corn.  Farmers  generally 
tent  against  rooks,  but  pheasants  are  more  easily  kept  off,  for 
they  only  frequent  certain  fields,  and  a  boy  will  hardly  need  a 
gun  to  keep  them  in  the  covers,  where  a  good  allowance  of  food  is 
generally  provided  for  them.  The  other  day  we  saw  some  strips 
of  red  handkerchief  hung  up  on  thatch  pegs  to  keep  pheasants 
off  some  Wheat,  without  the  desired  effect.  The  tenant  might  as 
well  have  put  up  printed  notices. 

Pork  is  dearer  than  ever,  and  beef  is  very  firm,  which  is 
promising  for  the  Christmas  markets.  Fat,  i.e.,  really  fat  beasts, 
are  not  plentiful,  and  we  hear  of  a  large  wholesale  butcher 
inquiring  for  fat  cows  full  of  suet,  and  offering  6fd.  per  lb.  for 
Them. 

- - 

Webb  &  Sons’  Root  Competition. 


The  awards  in  the  above  competition  for  the  valuable  prizes 
offered  bv  Webb  and  Sons,  The  King’s  Seedsmen,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  for  root  crops  grown  from  their  seed,  and  with  the 
aid  of  their  special  manure,  have  just  been  decided.  The  judges 
were  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Easthampstead  Park  Farm,  Wokingham ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kemp,  Walton,  Wellington,  Salop:  Mr.  J.  M.  Belcher, 
Lynn,  Newport.,  Salop,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  their 
awards. 

District  1. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Salop,  Stafford,  Montgomery,  Warwick,  and  Leicester.  First 
prize,  £15  15s.  :  Mr.  J.  S.  Billington,  Balterley  Hall,  Crewe,  40 


tons,  2cwt  3qr  121b  per  acre;  second,  £10  10s.  :  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lilleshall,  Newport,  Salop,  32  tons  per  acre ; 
third,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  George  J.  England,  Wykey  Farm,  Ruyton  XI. 
Towns,  Salop,  30  tons  8cwt  2qr  81b  per  acre.  Three  acres  of 
Webbs’  Mangold,  prize,  £5  5s. :  Mr.  S.  Timmis,  Charnes  Old 
Hall,  Eccleshall,  Staffs.,  66  tons  lOcwt. 

District  2. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Brecon,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen,  a,nd 
Pembroke.  First  prize,  £15  15s.  :  Mr.  J.  S.  Birrell,  Henrhiw, 
Usk,  Mon.,  30  tons  5cwt  2qr  241b  per  acre;  second,  £5  5s.  : 
Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  Rowston,  Pembroke,  27  tons  18cwt  2qr  81h 
per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs.’  Mangold,  prize  £5  5s.  :  E.  C. 
Curre,  Esq.,  Itton  Court,  Chepstow,  79  tons  4cwt  Iqr  41b. 

District  3.— Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Oxon  Berks,  Bucks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey,  Worcester,  and 
Gloucester.  First  prize,  £15  15s.:  Mr.  W.  L.  Anson,  Iverley, 
Stourbridge,  21  tons  2cwt  3qr  121b  per  acre ;  second,  £5  5s.  : 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rymer,  Stroat  Farm,  Chepstow,  20  tons  15cwt  2qr 
41b  per  acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold,  open  to  the 
counties  of  Oxon,  Berks,  Bucks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Surrey,  and  Wor¬ 
cester.  Prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  H.  Fernihough,  Yew  Tree  Farm, 
Wythal,  Alvechurch,  47  tons  12cwt  3qr  121b  per  acre. 

District  4. — Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold,  open  to  county 
of  Gloucester.  Prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Rymer,  Stroat  Farm, 
Chepstow,  57  tons  4cwt  lqr  41b  per  acre. 

District  5. — Five  acres  of  W" ebbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  county 
of  York.  First  prize,  £10  10s.  :  Mr.  D.  Cooper,  Bainesse,  Cat- 
terick,  34  tons  15cwt  2qrs  241b  per  acre;  second,  £5  5s.:  Mr. 
George  Beckett,  Deighton,  Escrick,  28  tons  llcwt_  lqr  201b  per 
acre.  Three  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold,  prize,  £5  5s.:  Sir  J. 
Lothian  Bell,  Bart.,  East  Rounton,  Northallerton,  59  tons  4ewt 
lqr  41b  per  acre. 

District  6. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  Prize,  £10  10s.  :  S.  Night¬ 
ingale,  Esq.,  Scratby  Hall,  Great  Yarmouth,  20  tons  8cwt  2qr 
81b.  Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Mangold,  prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  George 
Tansley,  8,  Norfolk  Street  East,  Wisbech,  57  tons  lOcwt  per  acre. 

District  7. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  Derby,  Devon, 
Dorset,  Durham,  Essex,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Lancaster, 
Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northumberland,  Notts,  Northampton,  Rut¬ 
land,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Westmoreland,  Cardigan,  Carnarvon, 
Denbigh,  Flint,  Merioneth,  and  Radnor.  First  prize,  £15  15s.  : 
Mr.  T.  E.  Griffith,  Gallt-y-Beren1,  Pwllheli,  37  tons  2cwt  3qr  121b 
per  acre;  second,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  L.  P.  Hill,  Skinburness,  Silloth, 
32  tons  17cw,t  2qr  lib  per  acre. 

District  8. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Roxburgh,  Haddington,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow. 
Prize,  £10  10s.  :  Mr.  William  Pringle,  Temple  Farm,  Gorebridge, 
Edinburgh,  29  tons  2cwt  3qr  121b  per  acre. 

District  9. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  county 
of  Perth.  First  prize,  £10  10s.  :  Mr.  John  Mailer,  Easter  Ross, 
Gargunnock,  Stirling,  35  tons  14cwt  lqr  41b  per  acre ;  second, 
£5  5s.  :  Messrs.  J.  and  D.  Morton,  North  Muirton,  Perth,  34  tons 
12cwt  3qr  121b  per  acre. 

District  10. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Forfar,  Fife,  and  Kinross,  Prize,  £10  10s.  :  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Meiklem,  Begg  Farm,  Kirkcaldy,  35  tons  per  acre. 

District  11. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Kincardine,  Inverness,  and  Elgin.  Prize, 
£10  10s.  :  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  Teawig,  Beauly,  34  tons  5cwt  2qr 
241b  per  acre. 

District  12. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown.  Prize,  £10  10s.  : 
Mr.  Robert  McNeil,  Cairnpat,  Stranraer,  35  tons  llcwt  lqr  201b 
per  acre. 

District  13. — Five  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  counties 
of  Stirling,  Dumbarton,  and  Clackmannan.  Prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr. 
Jas.  King,  Airthrey  Kerse,  Bridge  of  Allan,  37  tons  per  acre. 

District  14.— Five-  acres  of  Webbs’  Swede,  open  to  the  county 
of  Ayr.  Prize,  £10  10s.  :  Mr.  Wm.  Maxwell,  Sparnel  Bank, 
Galston,  42  tons  5cwt  per  acre. 

District  15. — Five  acres  of  Swedes,  open  to  the  county  of 
Peebles^  Prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  Simon  Linton,  Posso,  Peebles,  28 
tons  15cwt  per  acre. 

District  16.— Five  acres  of  Yellow  Turnips,  open  to  the 
county  of  Lanark.  Prize,  £5  5s.  :  Mr.  D.  B.  Pate,  Tofts, 
Douglas,  N.B.,  33  tons  17cwt  Oqr  161b. 

- - 

Potatoes  for  America. 

A  new  feature  has  this  season  marked  the  Lincolnshire  Potato 
trade,  a  good  demand  having  sprung  up  from  America,  and 
several  substantial  orders  for  the  United  States  have  been  ful¬ 
filled  through  London  merchants.  > 
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NORMAN  DAVIS’S 

Selected  List  of  all  the  finest  Novelties  for  1902, 

Culled  from  all  the  dreading  Raisers,  loith  reliable 
descriptions,  Post  Free. 

THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  NURSERIES, 

FRAMFIELD,  UCKFIELD,  SUSSEX. 


PLASTISG  SEASON. 

Wm  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

Stocky  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c.,  is  in  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  intending  planters. 

CATALOGUES  past  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

AND  BARNET.  Herts. 


Price  2/6  ;  Post  Free,  2/7$. 

Thr  PINE  APPLE  MANUAL 

By  Contributors  to  the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture.” 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit, 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 

Journal  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  K.C. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


BY  THE 


Stancliffe  Estates  Co.,  Ltd., 

Of  the  Following  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
All  Well  Grown  Healthy  Stuff. 


FORBES’  gn£wd  BEGONIA 

“CALEDONIA” 

'A  Pure  White  Variety  of  “ Gloire  de  Lorraine”). 

f  2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  each. 

i-KiciL  |  24/_  36/ ^  and  5Q/_  per  doz 


For  all  particulars  regarding  this  surpassingly  GRAND 
STERLING  NOVELTY,  apply  to— 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 


Dicksons 


'  HARDILY-GROWN  N 

FOREST,  FRUIT, 

AND  ALL  OTHER 

TREES& PLANTS 
EVERGREENS, 
ROSES,  &c. 

Stocks  quite  Unequalled  for 
‘QUALITY,’  ‘VARIETY,’ & ‘EXTENT.’ 

Priced  Catalogues  Post  Free. 
v  Nurseries  500  Acres.  / 


Chester 


JOHN  WATERER&  SONS 


AM  :  Ft 'CAN  NURSERY, 


Ltd., 


BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock  of 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS,  AZAiEAS, 

CONIFERS, 

EVERGREENS,  DECIDUOUS  TREED,  Ac. 


Jamtiml  o||  |§ortii|ultoi[& 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  12,  1901. 


Old-time  Gardening. 

H^E  are  apt  to  look  for  the  initial 
impulse  and  stimulus  to  garden¬ 
ing  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
and  perhaps  a  little  earlier  : 
and  there  is  indeed  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  horticulture  back 
to  that  period,  for  gardening,  like  the 
arts  of  peace  in  general,  thrives  best 
where  freedom  reigns.  But  it  would  be 
altogether  wrong  to  assume  that  beyond  that 
age  a  dead  calm  prevails.  Unfortunately 
the  somewhat  dull  and  dreary  childhood  of 
gardening  literature,  now  arrived  at  giant 
proportions,  was  spent  in  days  centuries 
later  than  English  gardening  itself,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  from  such  varied J'sources  as 
poets,  travellers,  chroniclers,  painters,  and 
the  scribes  of  public  accounts  that  we  derive 
the  greater  part  of  our  information  on  the 
subject  in  its  earlier  stages.  From  them  we 
have  the  assurance  that  gardens  hundreds  of 


Mountain  Ash,  lft.  to  3ft.;  Privet  ovalifolium,  1ft.  to  6't. 
Sycamore,  lft.  to  2ft. ;  Spruce  Fir  (Norway),  6in.  to  3ft. ;  Acer 
negundo  alb.  var.,  lift  to  4ft.;  Aucuba  japonica,  6in.  to  lilt. ; 
Berberis  stenophylla,  lift,  to  3ft. ;  Buxus  arborescens,  6in.  to 
3 if t. ;  Buxus  Handsworthi.  6in.  to  12in. ;  Laurels  in  variety, 
6in.  to  5ft.;  Crataegus  (Hawthorn)  in  variety,  3ft.  to  8ft.  ■ 
Cupressus  Lawsoniania  lutea,  9in.  to  15in. ;  Deutzia  can- 
didissima,  lft.  to  4ft. ;  Deutzia  gracilis,  9in.  to  15in. ;  Diplo- 
pappus  chrvsophyllus,  lft.  to  2ft;  Euonymus  radicans  var., 
6in.  to  9in. ;  Forsythia  suspensa  Fortunei,  3ft.  to  5ft. ;  Genista 
Andreana  and  prsecox,  lft.  to.  3ft.;  Genista  Hispanica  (in 
pots),  9in.  to  12  in.;  Tree  Ivies  in  variety,  6in.  to  18in.; 
Juniperus  tamariscifolia,  9in.  to  18in. ;  Ligustrum  tricolor 
(very  beautiful),  9in.  to  18in. ;  Pernettya  speciosa,  6in.  to 
18in. ;  Pernettya  multimacrocarpa,  6in.  to  9in.;  Picra  amabilis 
(grafted),  6in.  to  9in.;  Pyrus  Aria  (Whitebeam  true),  extra 
strong  standards,  very  fine,  7ft.  to  8ft.;  Retinospora  (in 
variety),  6in.  to  2ft.;  Itibes  atro-sanguinea,  2ft.  to  4ft.; 
Sambucus  nigra  lutea  (Golden  Elder),  lft.  to  3$ft. ;  Spiraea 
opulifolia  lutea,  1  ft.  to  4ft.;  Symphoricarpus  racemosus 
(Snowberry),  lft.  to  2ft.;  Thuja  Lobbi,  6in.  to  18in. ;  Thuja 
occidentalis  lutea, 6in.  to  15in. ;  Voburum  Tinus  (Laurustinus), 
for  forcing,  9in.  to  2ft. ;  Weigelia  rosea  variegata,  1  ft.  to  lift. ; 
Ledum  palustre,  6  in.  to  18in. ;  Rhododendrons,  ferruginium, 
hirsutuei,  and  Wilsoni,  6in.  to  12in.;  Vaccinium  uliginosum 
(Bilberry),  ditto  Vitis  Idea,  Rhododendrons,  choice  named 
kinds,  well  set  with  buds,  6in.  to  2ft. ;  Ampelopsis  herderace  a 
1 4ft.  to  4ft.;  Caprifolium  punicea  (in  pots),  2ft.  to  4ft.; 

:  Honeysuckle  Scarlet  Trumpet,  Hedera  (Ivy)  in  variety  (in 
pots),  lft.  to  4ft. 

APPLES. — All  the  best  varieties.  Standards  and  Half 
Standards.  Good,  stout,  well-grown  trees,  and  very  clean. 

No  American  Bug  here 
PEARS.  PLUMS,  CHERRIES,  H  P.  ROSES 
HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  &c.,  &c.,  &c 

Prices  on  application.  Catalogues  post  free. 

The  Stancliffe  Nurseries, 

DARLEY  DALE,  MATLOCK. 

Telephone  “No.  29  Matlock.” 

Telegraphic  Address,  “  Stancliffe  Twodales.” 


F*“  Intending  Planters  would  do  well  to 
Inspect  the  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 


RIVERS’ 

FRUIT  TREES, 
Roses,  Vines, 
FIGS,  ORANGES, 

AND 

Orchard-House  Trees. 


A  LARGE  AND  SELECT  STOCK 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 
Post  Free,  3d 

THOMASllVERSlt  SON, 

SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  HERTS." 

HARLOW  STATION.  G.E.R. 


years  b  fore  Elizabeth  were  not  uncommon. 
Not  only  kings  delighted  in  the  pleasures  of 
gardening,  not  only  had  each  community  of 
monks  its  garden  and  its  grange,  but  rich 
citizens,  like  those  of  London,  possessed 
extensive  and  beautiful  gardens.  The  noble¬ 
man  also  bad  his  garden  within  the  moat 
surrounding  his  castle  walls,  and  outside  an 
orchard  for  his  fruit  trees.  The  very  yeoman 
attached  a  “yard”  to  his  dwelling,  whence 
the  physic  herbs,  and  a  few  vegetables 
required  by  his  household  were  derived. 

Peas,  Beans,  and  Leeks  formed  a  large 
item  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
“worts”  were  in  request  to  boil  with 
oatmeal,  to  produce  the  universal  pottage. 
Moreover,  flowers  must  have  been  cultivated 
to  a  comparatively  large  extent.  Men  and 
women  of  all  classes  appear  to  have  used 
them  profusely  for  personal  adornment. 
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Marriages  and  funerals  alone  called  for  great  quantities, 
but  beyond  all  these  we  have  to  look  to  the  religious  festivals 
held  in  the  summer  season  for  the  most  lavish  employment 
of  flowers.  Priests  were  adorned  with  chaplets  of  Roses, 
shrines  were  dressed  with  them  and  other  flowers,  and  the 
very  streets  through  which  processions  perambulated  were 
strewn  with  living  floral  carpets.  Nor  must  it  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  flowers  used  were  gifts  from  private  persons 
who  possessed  gardens.  Old  churchwardens’  accounts  give 
annual  disbursements  for  flowers,  the  chief  of  which  we  may 
well  believe  was  the  Rose,  a  flower  which  was  also  in  great 
request  in  medicine,  and,  in  the  form  of  rosewater,  in 
cookery.  Physicians  also,  though  they  cultivated  for  their 
own  use  many  simples,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
able  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  their  demands. 
Therefore  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  market  gardener, 
the  old  “  hortulanus,”  had  a  standing  from  a  very  early  date. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  commoner  fruits — Apples  and 
Pears,  Chestnuts  and  Quinces,  and  perhaps  Cherries — for 
did  not  poor  “Lackpenny”  have  bunches  of  them  offered  for 
sale  in  London  streets— were  also  cultivated  for  public  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  known  that  fruit  was  imported,  and  most 
of  the  earliest  recorded  names  of  Pears  are  French ;  such 
are  the  Calcol,  St.  Renel  or  Regie,  de  Martin,  Jannetar,  and 
others ,  but  of  the  same  date  we  find  the  Sorrel  Pear  and 
Gold  Knops,  the  latter  still  in  cultivation,  in  last  century. 
Then  we  have  the  Costard  Apple  appearing  as  early  as 
Edward  III.,  which,  whether  of  French  or  home  origin, 
certainly  bears  an  English  designation. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  year  1257  that  the  season  was  of 
so  inclement  a  nature  that,  among  other  products,  “  Apples 
were  scarce,  Pears  still  scarcer ;  Cherries,  Plums,  Figs,  and 
all  kinds  of  fruit  included  in  shells,  almost  quite  destroyed.” 
Later  chronicles  of  course  assume  a  much  later  date  for  the 
introduction  of  some  of  these,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  we  must  not  accept  their  statements  too 
literally.  Hume,  for  instance  (“History  of  England”), 
states  that  no  salad  or  roots  were  produced  in  England  till 
about  1547.  Hollingshed,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that 
salads  were  used  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  And  the  word 
salad,”  it  must  be  noted,  had  a  wider  meaning  in  early 
times  than  we  give  to  it.  Not  only  were  the  usual  vegetables 
eaten  raw  called  a  salad,  but  so  was  a  vegetable  or  flower 
pickled,  or  any  vegetable,  such  as  Spinach,  cooked.  Nor 
WGje  iTey  Particular  in  distinguishing  what  was  a  vegetable 
and  what  a  flower.  The  Violet  was  eaten  as  well  as  delighted 
m  for  its  scent,  and  the  Strawberry  yielded  its  leaves  for 
pottage,  as  well  as  its  fruit  for  dessert.  But  of  cultivated 
plants  the  greatest  number  seem  to  have  been  used  in  medi¬ 
cine.  The  names  appearing  in  ancient  medical  recipes  is 
most  extensive,  and  though  some  of  them  are  wild  plants, 
there  is  distinct  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  also 
cultivated. 

I  will  conclude  these  notes  with  the  names  of  a  selection 
of  these  plants,  and  in  the  next  article  will  treat  of  the 
i  ourteenth  century  garden  as  portrayed  by  Chaucer :  — 
•Southernwood,  Wormwood,  and  Mugwort,  representatives 
of  the  genus  Artemisia.  Of  the  Dock  family,  Sorrel,  Rumex 
sanguinea,  R.  alpinum,  and,  allied  to  these,  Oxalis  aeeto- 
sella,  in  use  till  a  late  period,  and  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Of  Euphorbias,  the  Catapuce,  E.  Lathyris,  and  E.  isula. 
Wild  Celery,  Dill,  Aniseed,  Chervil,  and  Parsley  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Umbelliferse.  Garden  Cress,  Water 
( !ress,  Brooklime,  Radishes,  Mustard,  and  Rape  of  the  Cress 
family.  The  Rose  by  Rosa  gallica,  R.  alba,  R.  canina,  and 
R  rubiginosa,  the  latter  generally  associated  with  Honey¬ 
suckle  ;  Columbine,  Periwinkle,  Primrose,  Cowslip,  Mari¬ 
gold,  Rosemary,  Chicory,  Fennel,  St.  John’s  Wort,  Wood¬ 
ruff,  Hollyhock,  Lavender,  White  Lily,  Meadowsweet, 
Y  arrow,  Gentiana  pneumonanthe,  and  G.  lutea.  Again, 
Orpine,  White  Poppv,  Thyme,  Paeony,  Rue,  Crocus  sativus, 
Salvia  sclarea,  and  Genista  tinctoria  are  some  others,  most 
o  which  would  have  been  unrecorded  save  for  old 
receipts. — B. 


Gardeners  and  Estate  Agents. 


Each  week  for  maiay  years  I  have  turned  with  pleasure 
and  expectation  to  the  series  of  delightfully  interesting 
articles  on  “  The  Home  Farm  ”  which  have  appeared  in  our 
Journal.  On  page  477  the  writer  of  those  notes  has  devoted 
a  portion  of  the  space  at  command  to  the  consideration  of 
the  above  subject  under  an  “  amended  ”  heading.  As  the 
article  is  unsigned  I  will  refer  to  the  writer  as  my  “  critic,” 
but  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  criticisms  are  so  fair,  that 
the  subject  is  treated  of  in  so  impartial  a  spirit,  that  the 
“agent”  is  not  made  to  appear  in  a  more — or  rather  not 
much  more — favourable  light  than  the  gardener.  The  writer 
is  evidently  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  each  class  of 
men,  and  prefers  to  judge  them  individually  as  men  rather 
than  as  agents  or  gardeners. 

The  wielder  of  so  facile  a  pen  evidently  possesses  abun¬ 
dance  of  that  tact  which  my  critic  considers  is  an  essential 
quality  in  “  the  making  of  a  successful  agent.”  To  that  I 
should  like  to  add  that  if  in  the  ranks  of  estate  agents  to-day 
there  was  a  greater  proportion  of  such  men,  who  were  also 
fair-minded,  less  given  to  meddling,  the  friction  between 
them  and  gardeners — aye,  and  tenants,  too — would  be  in¬ 
finitely  less  than  it  is.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  many- 
sidedness  of  this  matter,  which  is  not  one  that  should  be 
stirred  without  due  consideration  ;  but  I  have  definite  infor¬ 
mation  that  the  friction  between  the  two  classes  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  has  been  largely 
brought  about  by  the  grasping  attempts  of  agents  to  get 
in  the  “  thin  end  of  the  wedge  ”  in  regard  to  the  control 
of  gardens  over  which  they  can  claim  no  legitimate  control. 

On  page  416  I  gave  instances  of  wrong-doing  in  this 
respect,  but  my  critic  seems  to  have  got  them  entangled 
with  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  are  totally  different. 
When,  through  reduced  circumstances,  a  landowner  engages 
an  agent  to  supervise  the  household  servants  and  the 
gardens,  as  well  as  manage  the  estate,  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  him  for  attending  to  his  business,  as  the  gardener 
understands  his  position,  and  the  landowner  has  a  perfect 
right  to  have  his  estate  managed  in  his  own  way.  Under 
such  conditions,  however,  one  generally  has  to  look  in  vain 
for  high  order  of  merit  in  any  department ;  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  “  shuffling  along,  eye  service  only  all  round,  and 
general  degeneracy.” 

On  the  other  hand,  gardeners  who  have  perfect  control 
of  their  charges  take  such  a  keen  interest  in  them  that  there 
seems  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  energy  and  skill  which 
they  put  into  the  conduct  of  their  work,  and  even  with 
limited  expenditure  such  men  frequently  accomplish  wonders 
for  their  employers  ;  yet  these  are  just  the  men  that  agents 
frequently  attempt  to  interfere  with,  in  some  cases,  I  fear, 
principally  because  they  suit  their  employers  too  well.  They 
have  to  maintain  the  gardens  on  a  given  sum  per  year, 
which  the  agent  has  to  find,  and  also  to  supply  horses  and 
carts  for  haulage  (which  are  charged  to  the  gardens).  If 
the  expenditure  exceeds  the  amount  allowed,  the  gardener 
is  only  responsible  to  the  employer,  and  for  their  own  sake 
most  men  take  special  care  that  the  expenses  are  kept  within 
due  bounds.  Under  circumstances  of  the  above  description 
my  opponent  seems  to  think  “  that  it  is  a  gardener’s  own 
fault  if  he  allows  a  third  person  to  interfere  without  imme¬ 
diate  remonstrance.”  So  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
many  prominent  gardeners  to-day  have  found  it  necessary 
to  remonstrate  pretty  strongly  before  they  have  been  left  in 
peace,  and  in  some  cases  the  result  has  been  that  the 
gardener  has  become  the  agent ;  in  others  the  friction  has 
gone  on  for  years,  and  still  continues.  I  have  known  land- 
owners,  having  two  valued  servants,  to  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  annoyance  in  consequence  of  the  appeals  made  to 
them  alternately  by  their  agent  and  gardener,  and  I  have 
in  my  mind  many  excellent  examples  of  “  tact  ”  on  the  part 
of  the  employer. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  all  instances  that  an  employer  will 
be  troubled  many  times  with  such  matters  ;  he  may  have 
given  the  gardener  full  charge,  and  tells  him  plainly  that 
the  agent  is  not  to  interfere  with  him,  but  if  disputes  occur 
he  is  led  to  retain  the  agent  and  help  the  gardener  into 
another  situation,  which  is  often  a  good  thing  for  the  latter. 
The  next  gardener  engaged  is  distinctly  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  agent,  and  this  is  the  point  wnich  many  agents 
all  over  the  country  are  fighting  for  to-day.  Hence  my 
reason  for  sounding  a  warning  note  to  gardeners  generally, 
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as  every  garden  which  comes  under  such  control  adds  one 
more  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  “  decadence  ”  is  a  notable 
feature.  I,  too,  say,  the  bishop  to  his  preaching,  the  broom- 
maker  to  his  brooms,  the  agent  to  his  estate  business,  and 
above  all  the  gardener  to  the  management  of  the  garden. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  me  to  offer  but  the  briefest  com¬ 
ment  on  the  excellent  remarks  of  “  S.  It.  A.”  on  page  438  ; 
he  has  shown  in  detail  many  of  the  “  little  points  ”  in  which 
judgment  and  tact  on  either  side  will  help  to  smooth  matters 
over,  the  only  points  on  which  I  counsel  “  fight  ”  are  those 
which  arise  when  interference  takes  place  without  the  right 
to  do  so. 

“  Scottish  Reader,”  page  492,  argues  well  with  the  level¬ 
headedness  and  caution  of  his  race.  He  advances  many 
sensible  remarks  about  duty  to  each  other,  and  the  need  of 
charitableness  to  all.  No  one  will  find  fault  with  him  for 
that ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  attempting  to  pour 
oil  on  troubled  waters.  We  may,  I  think,  read  much 
“  between  the  lines  ”  of  his  communication.  The  gist  of  it 
in  other  words  seems  to  be  :  “  Yes,  yes,  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  ‘  Onward  ’  says  ;  but  really  is  it  wise — or  safe— to 
say  much  about  it?” — Onward. 

- - - - 

Pruning. 


The  giants  of  “  Mumdom  ”  would  do  well  to  consider  Mr. 
R.  Dean’s  seasonable  lea  ler  on  page  457,  and  they  might 
pause  over  the  particular  phrase,  “  Exhibition  blooms  must 
increase  in  size,  and  are  increasing  in  size,  and  we  can  only 
imagine  the  dimensions  to  which  they  may  have  attained 
ten  years  hence.”  “Ten  years  hence?”  Imagine  blooms, 
say,  2ft  over  and  1ft  deep,  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  still  unexhausted.  How  fearful  to  contem¬ 
plate  !  Absurd  ?  That  i  -s  so  ;  for,  after  all,  imagination  is  a 
vain  thing,  yet  the  crazr  for  size  continues,  and  where  shall 
one  seek  finality  when  that  is  the  objective?  Year  by  year 
the  brightest,  the  best,  the  most  refined,  are  sacrificed  to 
size,  yet  “  exhibition  blooms  must  increase.”  Must,  and 
will,  undoubtedly,  unless  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  introduces  some  protective  clause  in  the  articles  of 
their  faith.  Alas !  that  we  can  only  imagine  its  doing  so, 
and  kindred  societies  following  suit !  What  a  distinct  gain 
would  accrue  if  the  powers  that  be  would,  in  framing  their 
schedules,  make  one  prominent  class,  say,  for  forty-eight 
blooms  not  to  exceed  Gin  across,  distinctness,  bright  colours, 
and  refinement  being  regarded  as  the  desideratum.  That, 
of  course,  is  too' Utopian  to  expect,  but  Heaven  defend  us 
from  the  big  blooms  of  ten  years  hence. 


“  Forcing  Bulbs,”  page  458.  "Early  forced  Tulips,  how¬ 
ever,  often  come  too  short  in  the  stem.”  Exactly  so  ;  hence 
one  agrees  to  differ  with  the  writer’s  continuation,  “  the 
scarlet  and  rose  varieties  of  the  Due  Van  Thol  Tulips  are  the 
best  for  providing  flowers  at  Christmas.”  In  some  phases 
of  decoration  they  are  certainly  useful,  and  cheapness  may 
commend  them  to  growers  ;  but  when  one  finds  employers 
condemning  their  Due  Van  Thols  and  running  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nurseryman  for  Pottebakkers  in  variety,  La  Reine, 
and  Yellow  Prince,  with  other  long-stemmed  kinds,  which 
he  is  able  to  have  in  thousands  by  Christmas,  whilst  the 
Dues  “go  a-begging,”  then — well,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  they  are  not  the  best  for  Christmas. 


Hymenael  rmtes  are  not  too  common  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  therefore,  to  those  concerned,  good  wishes 
galore.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland’s  Council  to  take  counsel  together  and 
present  F.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  with  a  token  of  goodwill  “on 
the  occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage,”  all  of  which  is 
duly  recorded  on  page  460.  “  Do  I  look  like  a  tied  up  man  ?” 

said  the  amiable  curator  of  the  Irish  Kew  when  asked  at  a 
certain  show  if  congratulations  were  premature.  No.  The 
fates  forbid !  even  now  when  the  tying  up  has  become  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  all  who  know  him  heartily  join  the 
pruner  in  saying  Moore  power. 


Blinds  for  glass  houses  are  an  evil,  if  a  necessary  one  ;  all 
shading  is,  indeed,  and  when  they  take  the  form  of  the 


Venetian  blind  principle  are  often  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
In  most  cases,  however,  this  shading  is  too  costly  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  gardeners.  On  the  whole-,  plant  houses  are 
not  seldom  more  heavily  shaded  than  the  exigencies  of  cases 
demand.  If  plants  can  be  inured  to  bear  all  the  sunlight 
our  all  too  short  summers  afford,  with  the  slight  intervention 
of  a  little  “  muffing  ”  to  break  the  direct  rays,  then  few  would 
be  bothered  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of  blinds.  We 
have  long  since  given  up  all  sorts,  and  any  sorts,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  blinds  for  plant  houses.  Muffing  only  is  now  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and. with  results  no  fault  is  to  be  found,  whilst 
endless  trouble  is  avoided.  Hitherto  a  wash  made  of  white 
lead  and  turps  was  used,  but  this  season  a  trial  was  given  of 
Duresco,  a  washable  water  paint,  mixed  with  water  only ; 
it  won’t  mix  with  anything  else,  in  fact.  The  colour  em¬ 
ployed  was  sage  green,  and  rather  “  nice  ”  in  appearance 
than  otherwise,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  wash  laid  on. 
It  stood  the  season  through,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains,  but 
with  a  light  rubbing  is  easily  removed  at  any  time  from 
glass ;  on  wood  or  brickwork  it  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother.  There  are,  of  course,  other  good  washes,  some  of 
which  wash  off  when  wanted,  others  when  not  wanted,  and 
some  that  won’t  wash  off  at  all.  Duresco  is  the  best  thing 
used  yet. 


“Styles  of  Gardening,”  by  “  F.  C.,”  page  479,  covers  a 
wide  field  of  thought,  and  embraces  much  variety  of  opinion. 
In  some  respects  comparisons  between  the  old  and  the  new 
are  invidious.  Under  the  high  pressure  of  a  restless  age  in 
which  we  live,  nothing  is  more  restful  than  to  enter  some 
old-world  garden  with  all  its  “  constant  nameless  grace.” 
Such  are  rare,  but  still  to  be  met  with  far  from  the  madding 
crowd.  Like  old  china,  they  should  be  kept,  not  copied. 
“  F.  C.,”  under  analysis,  seems  to  show  marked  preference 
for  the  bedding  “  blaze  ”  which  of  recent  years  extremists 
have  tried  to  relegate  to  the  limbo  of  lost  arts.  The  gay 
Geranium,  or  sprightly  Begonia,  however,  are  not  likely  to 
be  thus  thrust  into  oblivion,  and  the  formal  style  harmonises 
with  classic  formality  of  architecture  that  no  other  style  can 
ever  do  ;  whilst  the  variety,  freedom,  and  interest  pertaining 
to  mixed  borders  of  hardy  plants,  or  what  not,  is  a  stvle 
which  holds  its  own,  apart  from  formality.  There  is  gene¬ 
rally  room  for  all  styles  in  places  of  even  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions.  Each  is  fitted  to  its  own  place  and  purpose,  and  with¬ 
out  sharply  dividing  lines  the  blending  of  all  is,  perhaps, 
most  pleasing,  provided  a  happy  forethought  prevents  con¬ 
fused  ideas  to  the  eye,  or  incongruous  arrangement  which, 

“  Like  sick  men’s  dreams, 

Varies  all  shapes  and  mixes  all  extremes.” 


On  page  491  “  E.  D.”  supplies  useful  hints  on  grouping 
Chrysanthemums.  He  possiblv  thought,  but  did  not  speak, 
of  those  cases  where  other  plants  are  excluded.  Apart  from 
the  desirability  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  being  furnished 
with  their  own  foliage  to  the  bottom,  something  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  pots  in  a  group  is  often  the  one  thing  want¬ 
ing  where  small  foliage  plants  are  not  permitted.  Some 
exhibitors  tastefully  clothe  the  naked  pots  with  small 
branches  of  bush  Ivy  mantling  the  base,  and  on  one  occasion 
a  happy  effect  was  seen  with  Oak  twigs  still  bearing  their 
russet-brown  foliage. 


Apropos  of  this  year’s  Chrysanthemum  shows,  aquatic 
sports  as  an  addenda  is  something  fresh.  To  societies  caring 
to  introduce  this  novelty,  the  thing  is  fairly  simple.  Just 
flood  your  hall  from  1ft  to  2ft  in  depth,  as  the  floodgates  of 
heaven  permit  or  prevail,  then  charter  a  coal  dray  for  the 
convenience  and  conveyance  of  passengers,  the  said  dray  to 
be  backed  up  across  the  footpath  for  loading  off  the  quays 
— no,  steps.  Brother  gardeners,  when  boarding,  for  want 
of  anything  to  cling  to,  will  cling  to  each  other,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  craft,  an  Irish  coal  dray, 
which  is  all  deck,  and  no  bulwarks.  All  aboard !  Ri  fit 
away,  across  the  pavement  and  into  the  gutter,  all  hidden 
in  a  swirling  flood,  where  she  bumps  and  rends  her  rigging 
— girths  ;  up  on  her  beam  ends  ;  passengers  shot  in  a  squirm¬ 
ing  heap,  from  which  they  wriggle  back  into  the  hall,  to  be 
wrung  out  and  receive  the  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
Such  happened  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Belfast,  and  was 
graphically  narrated  by  an  eye-witness  to — Saynob. 
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Sophro-Cattleya  x  Nydia. 

On  November  12,  Messrs.  J.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  of  Heaton, 
Bradford,  staged  this  bi-generic  hybrid  at  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society’s  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall.  A  figure  of  it,  by 
Mr.  George  Shayler,  appears  on  the  opposite  page ;  and  the  colour 
is  a  uniform  dark  scarlet,  with  some  small  purple  spots  on  the 
sepals  and  petals.  The  parents  of  S.-C.  x  Nydia  are  Sophronitis 
grandiflora  with  C.  x  calumata,  and  the  effect  of  both  parents 
has  resulted  in  progeny  of  marked  intermediatory  characters. 
The  Orchid  Committee  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  advice  given,  in  all  good  faith,  to 
partially  dry  Cypripedium  insigne  after  flowering  as  the  plants 
are  at  rest.  How  wrong  this  idea  is  may  be  seen  just  now  by 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  over  their  plants.  They 
will  see  that  the  flowering  growths  are  not  the  youngest;  that 
there  are  others  in  various  stages,  some  partially  made  up,  others 
nearly  finished,  others  just  starting.  This  is  not  a  restful  state 
by  any  means,  or  a  restful  season  for  the  plant  in  question,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  is  for  the  pseudo-bulbous  Orchids. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  plants  are  hardly  past  the  strain  of 
flowering — many,  in  fact,  just  coming  into  flower.  By  no  means 
dry  the  plants  then,  but  rather  encourage  them  by  all  possible 
means.  If  there  is  a  time  when  C.  insigne  may  be  said  to  rest,  it 
is  m  the  late  summer,  before  the  flower  scapes  show,  but  even 
then  drying  is  not  required.  Place  them  in  a  frame,  or  even  in 
the  open  air  in  protected  positions,  but  never  dry  them.  What 
is  true  of  C.  insigne  is  true  of  many  others,  and  here  the  watch- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  that  I  have  so  often  noted 
as  being  required  may  again  be  recommended. 

That  lovely  little  Cattleya  C.  citrina  is  beginning  to  move, 
and  must  now  be  encouraged.  Until  the  growth  is  getting  well 
away  avoid  a  very  moist  state  of  the  compost,  and  see  that  the 
growths  hang  m  the  natural  way — i.e.,  upside  down,  as  they 
appear  this  being  a  precaution  of  Nature  against  moisture 
settling  in  and  decaying  the  flower  as  it  issues  from  the  centre 
of  the  grov th.  A  little  later,  when  the  growths  commence  to 
l oot  on  their  own  account,  a  thin  surfacing  of  new  compost  may 
ie  given,  but  that  is  not  yet.  Just  let  the  plants  move  steadily 
along  in  their  own  way,  and  do  not  attempt  to  force  them  by 
means  of  heat  or  moisture. 

1  he  night  temperature  where  Phalsenopsids  are  grown  must 
non  be  kept  as  regular  as  possible.  A  house  that  is  kept,  say,  at 
/Udeg  or  lodeg  one  night  and  allowed  to  drop  to  55deg  or  60deg 
the  next  is  very  unsuitable  to  these  sensitive  leaved  subjects,  and 
has  the  effect  of  starting  them  into  unseasonable  growth  and 
then  cheeking  them.  Keep  them  regular  and  keep  them  at  rest 
it  possible,  for  the  conditions  are  not  by  any  means  likely  to  lead 
to  satisfactory  growth  at  this  season.  A  resting  specimen  takes 
no_  harm,  where  a  plant  growing  sluggishly  may  be,  and  often  is, 
ruined  by  slight  checks.— -H.  R.  R. 


Literature. 

“The  Tropical  Agriculturist.” 

The  November  number  of  this  useful  magazine  of  information 
regarding  products  suited  for  cultivation  in  the  tropics  contains 
some  very  interesting  reading.  A  useful  article  on  Orange  and 
Lemon  Curing  and  Packing  appears,  and  should  form  an 
efficient  guide  to  those  it  is  intended  for.  Numerous  notes  on 
rubber  growing,  on  Quinine,  Pruning,  Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chin- 
chona,  and  references  to  everyday  topics  more  strictly  confined  to 
hot  countries  are  liberally  furnished.  The  publishing  office  of 
“  The  Tropical  Agriculturist  ”  is  in  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

The  Best  Hardy  Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers.11 

First  to  last  this  book  is  attractive,  from  the  inclusion  of 
forty-eight  full  page  (lO^in  deep,  7£in  broad)  coloured  plates  of 
choice  hardy  perennial  flowers.  One  of  the  beautiful  Siberian 
Irises  adorns  the  front  cover,  and  the  subjects  on  the  pages 
within  show  a  wise  and  experienced  selection.  A  perusal  brings 
to  notice  well-known  genera,  but  such  as  are  the  quintescence 
of  the  flowers  of  British  hardy  flower  borders.  The  majority  of 
the  plates  portray  a  number  of  varieties  of  the  genera ;  plate  ii., 
for  instance,  has  five  varieties  of  Anemone  japonica.  The 


*  “The  Best  Hardy  Perennials  for  Cut  Flowers,”  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Meyer.  Liverpool  :  Blake  &  Mackenzie.  1901.  Price  15s.  net, 
post  free. 


Michaelmas  Daisies  are  appropriately  recognised,  and  amongst 
other  flowers  illustrated  in  true  form  and  colours  we  may 
•name  Centaureas,  Chrysanthemums,  Delphiniums,  Doronicums, 
Aquilegias,  Echinops,  Erigerons,  Eryngiums,  Helenium,  “Lenten 
Roses,”  Arabis  albida  fl.pl.,  and  Dame’s  Violet;  Heucheras, 
Inulas,  Poppies,  Lupines,  Phloxes,  Rudbeckias,  Scabiosas, 
Trollius  in  variety,  Campanulas,  Wahlenbergias,  Primulas  Poly¬ 
gonums,  Irises,  and  Pyrethrums. 

The  author  says  :  — “  The  work  is  not  intended  as  a  complete 
handbook  on  hardy  perennials,  but  rather  as  a  selection  among 
the  many  hundreds  of  different  varieties  such  as  may  claim 
special  merit  on  account  of  (1)  the  hardiness  even  in  the  Northern 
counties;  (2)  their  beauty  of  form  and  colour;  and  (3)  their 
suitability  for  supplying  cut  flowers,  both  naturally  and  when 
forced.  The  illustrations  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Muller, 
Gera,  Saxony,  and  appeared,  though  in  different  order,  in  the 
German  work,  ‘  Dieschonsten  Stauden.’  ”  The  present  edition, 
however,  contains  little  of  the  original  matter  in  the  form  of 
translation,  and  much  additional  matter  on  plants  that  are  not 
illustrated.  Mr.  Meyer  has  had  over  twenty-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  hardy  plants  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  at  Exeter.  Details  of  culture  and  general  treatment 
appear  opposite  the  illustrations. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  book  is  the  provision  of  ruled  pages 
for  memoranda  notes.  In  turning  to  look  for  such  admirable 
plants  as  Salvia  virgata,  Hedysarum  coronarium,  Polygonum 
lanigerum  (with  its  silvery-grey  foliage  for  decoration),  Lathyrus 
latifolius  albus,  and  L.  rotundifolius,  Thalictrum  adiantifolium, 
and  a  number  of  other  specially  graceful,  useful,  and  beautiful 
plants,  we  are  surprised  to  find  them  omitted,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  surely,  why  they  should  have  been.  Though  the  best 
of  the  various  genera  are  undoubtedly  given,  yet  it  would  still 
have  added  value  to  the  book  had  a  slightly  increased  selection 
been  made.  Only  one  of  the  Statices  is  chosen,  that  being 
S.  lanata.  Then  again  have  Incarvillea  Delavayi  and  Gerbera 
Jamesoni  proved  themselves  hardy  everywhere  m  the  North  ? 
We  should  like  to  think  so,  for  few  open-air  flowers  are  so  lovely. 
Plates  xir.  and  xiv.  are  duplicated,  though  the  inscription  names 
the  first  of  these  as  illustrating  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  and 
the  other  as  C.  uliginosum.  . 

The  book  embraces  105  pages,  and  the  price  of  15s.  nett  is 
very  cheap  indeed,  for  the  plates  are  really  works  or  high  excel- 
lence,  and  thoroughly  well  printed. 

An  Old  Book. 

The  full  title  is  “  Kalendarium  Hortense;  or,  The  Gardeners’ 
Almanac,  &c.,”  by  John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  1676.  The  book 
in  question  is  a  sixth  edition  of  Evelyn’s  earlier  production,  and, 
according  to  the  author,  “  contains  many  useful  additions.  We 
had  it  sent  to  us  long  ago  by  Mr.  G.  Foster,  Glendaragh  Gardens, 
Teignmouth,  and  after  an  undisturbed  repose  in  the  recesses  or 
a  drawer  in  one  of  the  rooms  here,  it  was  rummaged  out 
lately  by  one  of  the  young  men  probably  possessed  of  a 
bent  for  archaeological  research.  The  monthly  .  cultuial 
operations  for  the  year  are  detailed  with  great  simplicity, 
and  prove  a  considerable  amount  of  experience. 
directions  for  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  in  December 
are  as  follows :  “  Prune  and  nail  wall  fruit  (which  you  may 

defer  a  month  or  two  longer),  and  standard  trees.  You  uiay 
now  plant  Vines,  &c.  Set  all  sorts  of  kernels  and  stones  Lot 
fruits].  Sow  for  early  Peas  and  Beans,  but  take  heed  of  the 
frosts ;  therefore  it  is  surest  to  defer  it  until  after  Christmas, 
unless  the  winter  promise  very  moderate.  All  this  month  you 
may  continue  to  trench  the  ground  and  dung  it,  to  be  ready 
for  ‘  Bordures  ’  (?)  or  the  planting  of  fruit  trees.  Either  late  m 
the  month,  or  January,  prune  and  cut  off  all  your  Vine  shoots 
to  the  very  root,  save  one  or  two  of  the  stoutest,  to  be  left  with, 
three  or  four  eyes  of  young  wood.  This  for  the  vineyard.  Now 
feed  your  weak  stocks.  Turn  and  refresh  your  autumnal  fruit, 
and  open  the  windows  where  it  lies,  in  a  clear  and  serene  day. 

It  will  be  seen  that  gardening  operations  were  well  understood 
by  John  Evelyn.  The  lists  of  Apples  and  of  Pears  which  he  gives 
as  keeping  well  in  December  are  of  interest.  These  include 
Apples,  Rousseting,  Leatliercoat,  Vinter  Reed,  Chestnut  Apple, 
Great-belly,  the  Go-no-further,  or  Cats-head,  and  some  of  the 
former  month.  The  Pears  are:  The  Squib,  Spindle  Doyonere, 
Virgin,  Gascoigne-Bergamot,  Scarlet  Pear,  Stopple,  White,  Red 
and  French  Wardens  (to  bake  or  roast),  and  the  Deadman’s  Pear ; 
all  of  which  are,  of  course,  long  obsolete. 

The  same  little  book,  with  its  stout  brown  leather  binding, 
contains  a  long  philosophical  discourse  of  “  Earth  ”  (or  soil,  really) 
relating  to  the  culture  and  improvement  of  it  for  vegetation. 
This  lecture  was  delivered  before  the  Royal  Society,  April  29, 
1675.  The  discourse  was,  for  the  times,  very  profound,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  that  was  then  original  if  not  all  exact.  His 
observations  on  the  values  and  properties  of  the  various  natural 
manures  are  correct,  and  even  now  are  very  interesting.  A  dip 
into  old  books  is  a  commendable  means  for  obtaining  some  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  perhaps  mental  refreshment.  The  works  of  the  cul¬ 
tured  John  Evelyn  (1620-1706)  are  all  interesting.  He  was  the 
first  in  this  country  to  treat  gardening  scientifically. 
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Seaside  Planting. 


The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  formation  of  shrub¬ 
beries,  plantations,  and  woods  on  seaside  ground  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  variable.  In  some  localities  all  that  is  required  is 
simply  to  prepare  the  ground,  select  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to 
the  soil  and  situation,  and  properly  plant  them  in  due  season. 
These  districts  imply  natural  shelter,  or,  at  least,  non-exposure 
to  wide  stretches  of  open  seaboard  whence  the  wind  sweeps  with 
hurricane  force.  Where  wind-swept  seaside  ground  has  to  be 
dealt  with  a  shelter  screen  is  imperative.  It  may  be  of  a  tem¬ 
porary  kind,  such  as  faggots  of  brushwood  securely  kept  in  place 
by  posts  and  rails,  the  post  firmly  set  in  the  ground  and  about 
6ft  out  of  the  soil,  9ft  to  12ft  apart,  the  rails  1ft  and  5ft  from 
the  ground  respectively,  being  securely  nailed  to  the  posts  on 
the  seaward  side.  Against  this  fence,  Thorn,  Gorse,  or  Spruce, 
or  other  trimmings,  6ft  long  preferably,  should  be  placed,  and 
firmly  tied  to  the  rails  by  means  of  binding  wire  or  strong  tarred 
rope.  If  faggots  are  employed  they  should  be  placed  on  and 
against  the  paling-rails  on  the  seaward  side,  and  be  secured  with 
binding  wire  to  them. 

This  dead  fence  is  better  than  a  solid  wall,  and  even  superior 
to  throwing  up  a  mound  of  earth  along  the  coast,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done  where  the  shore  is  almost  destitute  of  sand  and  where 
some  vegetation  exists.  The  screen-fence  shifts  the  wind, 
beyond  for  a  little  distance 
breaking  its  force  in  passing 
through  it,  and  gathering  the 
salty  spray,  relieves  the  space 
of  the  saline  particles  other¬ 
wise  driven  and  deposited  on 
the  trees  and  shrubs  that  may 
be  planted,  and  giving  the 
appearance  of  having  been  4 
reached  by  untimely  frost.  It  >q| 
also  lessens  wind-shaking  to  (| 
a  great  extent,  which  it  is  | 
necessary  to  guard  against, 
preferably  by  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  whilst  small, 
though  sturdy  for  their  age,  or 
by  securely  staking  and  tying. 

Where  the  embankment 
mode  of  shelter  is  adopted  its 
height  should  not  be  less  than 
4ft  6in,  better  6ft,  and  the 
top  should  be  at  least  as  wide 
as  the  height.  The  slope  sea¬ 
ward  and  landward  should 
have  a  base  equal  to  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  or  at  an  angle  of 
45deg.  On  the  top  of  this 
seaside-earthwork  plant  a 
double  line  of  the  “  hard  as 
nails  ”  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hip- 
pophae  rhannoides),  or  Tama¬ 
risk  (Tamarix  gallica),  or 
common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  or  Goat  Willow  (Salix 
Caprea),  with  the  Rose  Willow  (S.  rubra  helix),  and  the 
White  Willow  (S.  alba).  The  Willows  make  a  capital  fence 
on  wind-swept  shore  when  well  cut  in ;  so  also  does  the 
Myrobalan  Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera)  and  the  Wild  Pear 
(Pyrus  communis). 

With  the  screen-fence  or  the  earthwork  shelter  planting  may 
be  proceeded  with  during  March  if  showery,  or  during  April,  as 
the  start  is  then  all  in  favour  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  are 
commonly  transferred  from  inland  to  the  seacoast.  The  planting 
must  commence  immediately  behind  the  screen,  making  pits  or 
holes  of  not  less  than  2ft  in  diameter  and  15in  to  18in  in  depth. 
If  thrown  out  some  time  previous  to  planting  all  the  better.  If 
firm  soil,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  each  hole  should  be  loosened 
with  a  pick,  and  where  of  an  inferior  quality  it  is  very  desirable 
to  add  a  spadeful  or  two  of  good  mould  to  each  pit,  always  placing 
good  soil  about  the  roots. 

The  plants  should  be  dwarf,  not  exceeding  18in  or  2ft  in 
height,  sturdy  in  growth  for  their  size,  for  only  the  propor¬ 
tionately  strong  have  a  chance,  the  thin,  drawn,  and  weakly 
plants  taking  a  long  time  to  recover,  even  if  they  do,  the  seaside 
not  being  favourable  to  their  recuperation.  Recently  trans¬ 
planted  plants  have  abundance  of  fibrous  sorts,  and  these  are 
only  suitable  for  seaside,  indeed,  planting  anywhere,  especially 
in  exposed  situations,  and  they  will  have  been  grown  thinly, 
at  least  lanky,  ill-grown,  coddled  trees  and  shrubs  are  hardly 
worth  planting. 

Having  arranged  so  that  the  plants  will  be  as  short  a  time 
out  of  the  ground  as  possible,  and  thei?  coming  to  hand  without 


the  roots  being  more  dried  than,  can  possibly  be  prevented,  plant 
them  with  the  strongest  and  most  roots  seaward,  and  not 
deeper  than  they  have  been  whilst  in  the  nursery.  Place  next 
the  screen-fence  or  the  raised  earthwork  such  subjects  as  the 
well-tried  Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo-Platanus),  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus 
alata),  and  White  Willow  (Salix  albat.  while  of  Conifers  the 
Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca)  and  Cluster  Pine  (P.  Pinaster) 
are  trustworthy  against  hard-blowing  and  long-continued  sea- 
coast  storms.  As  a  small  growing  tree  the  common  Elder  (Sam¬ 
bucus  nigra)  yields  to  no  other  for  endurance  of  saline-laden 
storms,  and  may,  with  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides), 
be  associated  with  the  deciduous  trees  before-named  for  with¬ 
standing  the  fierce  brunt  of  the  sea-storm,  whilst  the  Mountain 
Pine  (Pinus  Mughus  or  Pumilio  or  montana),  as  a  low-growing 
Conifer,  may  be  introduced  with  the  Conifers  recently  noted,  as 
it  is  of  undoubted  hardihood  and  withstands  fierce  and  cutting 
winds.  Natural  pruning  by  saline-laden  spray  occurs  when  the 
Buckthorn  is  subjected  to  such  spray, as  on  the  Haddington  coast. 

Inside  the  belt  or  plantation,  which  should  be  several  lines  in 
breadth,  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted,  but  those 
thriving  near  the  sea  should  be  selected  and  in  measure  of  their 
endurance.  In  many  districts,  however,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  not  required,  or  even  need  be,  in  belts  or  plantations  behind 
a  fence-screen  or  an  earthwork  barrier,  they  being  required  in 
more  open  order,  and  for  the  embellishment  of  pleasure  grounds, 
and  for  general  purposes  of  ornament  and  shelter,  therefore  the 
various  subjects  may  be  usefully  referred  to  separately,  and  in 
order  of  merit. 

Deciduous  Trees. 

Sycamore  (Acer  Pseudo- 
Platanus).  —  As  the  most 
valuable  tree  for  its  shelter, 
this  is  entitled  to  first  rank, 
for  it  sends  its  sturdy,  twiggy 
branches  in  the  “  teeth  ”  of 
the  blast,  even  at  high-water 
mark,  and  in  winter  affords 
considerable  shelter.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil.  It 
bears  cutting-in  well,  and  for 
forming  a  tall  screen  has  no 
equal,  the  plants  being 
planted  about  a  yard  apart 
and  cut  over  when  well  estab¬ 
lished  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground. 

Huntingdon,  or  White 
Willow  (Salix  alba). — For 
windy  shores  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  tree  of  quick  growth,  and 
succeeds  well  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  Bedford 
or  Green  Willow  (S.  viridis 
syn.  Russelliana)  also  succeeds 
well,  and,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  makes,  as  does  the 
White  Willow,  a  capital  fence 
or  screen  when  well  cut  in. 

Abele,  or  White  Poplar 
(Populus  alba).  As  a  breakwind  this  silvery  aspected  tree  is 
first-rate  on  the  east  coast,  and  when  well  pruned  in  it  forms  a 
dense  bushy  specimen,  thriving  well  in  almost  any  soil. 

Norway  Maple  (Acer  platanoides). — This  grows  rapidly,  and 
soon  forms  excellent  shelter  on  very  exposed  and  wind-swrept 
shores,  being  very  hardy  and  valuable  for  withstanding  the  first 
1  brunt  of  the  sea-breeze.  It  thrives  best  in  good  soil,  not  liking 
heavy  and  cold  land,  though  not  very  particular  as  to  soil. 

Wahoo,  or  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata). — The  Winged  Elm  was 
first  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Webster,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  for  planting  in  cold,  wind-tortured,  and  maritime  dis¬ 
tricts,  as  it  does  not  bend  and  shrink  from  the  blast,  but  stands 
boldly  out  and  defies  both  wind  and  storm. 

Aspen  Poplar  (Populus  tremula). — A  fast  growing  and  excel¬ 
lent  shore  tree,  hardy,  and  withstanding  a  great  amount  of  rough 
usage.  The  Necklace,  or  Canadian  Poplar,  equals,  if  not  rivals, 
the  Aspen,  it  (P.  monilifera  syn.  canadensis),  standing  the  sea 
breeze  well,  being  perfectly  hardy,  and  affords  a  great  amount 
of  shelter.  The  Black  Poplar  (P.  nigra)  also  does  well,  and  the 
Lombardy  Poplar  (P.  n.  pyramidalis)  is  first-rate,  and  will  endure 
almost  any  amount  of  cutting  in,  beheading  when  growing  too 
tall. 

Scotch  or  Wych  Elm  (Ulmus  montana). — This  tree  affords  good 
shelter,  sending  up  suckers  from  the  rootstock,  and  is  very 
hardy  and  proof  against  damage  from  storm,  but  it  is  not  in  any¬ 
wise  worthy  of  front  rank. 

Common  Alder  (Alnus  glutinosa)  and  Hoary  Alder  (A.  incana) 
I  are  charming  for  planting  in  wet  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
I  sea,  and  stand  the  full  force  of  the  blast  from  it  in  a  wonderful 
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manner.  In  some  districts  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  rather 
closely,  and  when  they  have  attained  to  a  height  of  10ft  to  15ft, 
cut  every  alternate  one  over  at  the  ground  level.  This  results 
in  a  number  of  shoots  from  each  in  the  following  spring,  and 
after  these  have  grown  for  two  or  three  years  the  other  trees 
may  also  be  cut  over  at  the  ground.  In  that  way  a  first-class 
windbreak  may  be  secured  and  maintained. 

English  Maple  (Acer  campestris). — This  does  not  like  wet,  but 
well-drained  land,  and  on  exposed  seaside  grounds  holds  its  own 
as  a  densely  branched  tree,  affording  considerable  shelter  in  both 
summer  and  winter,  and  as  a  fringe-fence  or  hedge  is  excellent  for 
maritime  woods. 

Turkey  Oak  (Quercus  cerris). — In  poor  or  well  drained  soils, 
and  not  in  the  first  brunt  of  the  sea  storm,  this  is  a  valuable  tree 
for  shelter,  as  its  leafage  breaks  the  wind,  and  the  sturdy  twigs 
and  ample  limbs  do  good  work  in  winter  as  wind  sifting. 

Common  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica). — The  calcareous  and  sandy 
formations  suit  this  tree,  but  it  rather  yields  to  than  stands 
out  boldly  to  the  sea  breeze,  nevertheless  is  a  great  wind  breaker 
from  its  many  twigs,  and  does  fairly  well  by  the  sea,  but  is  better 
as  a  second  than  a  front  rank  tree. 

Ash  (Fraxinus  excelsior). — This  very  graceful  tree  proves  well 
adapted  for  planting  in  poor  rocky  soils  exposed  to  the  ocean’s 
blast,  yet  has  not  the  shelter  of  the  others  preceding.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  worth  planting  for  its  gracefulness,  and  for  thriving  in  poor 
soils. 

Birch  (Betula  alba). — The  “queen  of  the  woods”  braves  the 
seastorms,  and  has  a  very  graceful  appearance,  and  is  serviceable 
in  poor,  rocky  soils. 

Small-growing  Deciduous  Trees. 

Common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra). — Where  will  this  not  grow? 
What  succeeds  better  in  poor  sandy  soil?  Not  any  stands  bolder 
to  the  angry  blast  or  heeds  less  the  pelting  of  saline  particles. 
Whether  as  a  single  specimen,  in  which  it  spreads  about  widely, 
or  as  a  breakwind  fence  or  hedge,  it  is  amongst  the  best  for  sea¬ 
side  planting. 

Service  Tree  (Pyrus  domestica),  Beam  Tree  (P.  Aria),  and 
Siberian  Crab  (P.  prunifolia)  are  excellent  for  planting  in  posi¬ 
tions  exposed  to  saline  winds  and  storms. 

Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  Aucuparia). — This,  the  Rowan  tree, 
grows  luxuriantly  on  exposed  seaside  land,  and  succeeds  even 
down  to  high-water  mark,  notwithstanding  that  the  soil  be  of  the 
poorest  description.  It  is  not  only  pretty  in  foliage,  flower,  and 
fruit,  but  very  useful  for  planting  as  shelter  along  the  roughest 
parts  of  the  coast. 

Wild  Pear  (Pyrus  communis). — Mention  has  been  already 
made  of  this  tree  as  a  hedge  plant,  it  forming  a  branching 
specimen,  lovely  in  blossom  and  not  unattractive  in  fruit,  and  is 
a  very  good  plant  for  fences  near  the  sea. 

Cherry  or  Myrobalan  Plum  (Prunus  cerasifera). — This  tree 
not  only  grows  well  and  bears  its  Cherry-like  fruit  as  a  specimen, 
but  it  also  makes  a  good  hedgerow  plant ;  though  not  bearing  as 
such,  yet  a  fence  is  of  consequence  in  seaside  resorts,  and  all  the 
better  if  not  tempting  to  juveniles. 

Common  Laburnum  or  Golden  Chain  (Laburnum  vulgare)  and 
Scotch  Laburnum  (L.  alpinum)  do  exceedingly  well,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  are  very  beautiful  in  the  early  summer. 

Hawthorn  (Crataegus  species  and  varieties).— The  white, 
pink,  and  red,  both  single  and  double  blossomed  forms  are 
splendid,  and  do  well  near  by  the  sea,  even  the  “  haws  ”  render 
the  densely  branched  spreading  heads  attractive  in  the  winter 
season,  and  afford  food  for  the  thrush  family  of  birds  and  some 
others  equally  pinched  in  severe  weather. 

Wild  Apple  or  Crab  (Pyrus  Malus).— This  vies  with  the 
Siberian  in  its  efforts  of  doing  well  on  the  sea  coast,  the  so-called 
ornamental  Crabs  being  even  more  effective  in  flower  and  in 
fruit,  though  some  consider  the  tint  of  the  British  Apple  the 
“  pink  of  perfection.”  It  prefers  well  drained  soil  and  rocky 
spots  to  damp  places. — G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  contibued.) 

- - 

Irish  Notes. 


December  bas  come,  though  garbed  in  an  unorthodox  fashion. 
The  frost  and  all  its  entourage  is  absent ;  the  weather  at  present 
is  pleasant,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  the  unwelcome  climatic 
factors.  The  genial  conditions  helped  our  roseries,  and  until 
lately  I  could  easily  pull  some  very  fine  buds,  especially  of  La 
France,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  get  them  to  rest.  Ambling  through 
the  herbaceous  borders,  dowered  with  memories  of  floral  enchant¬ 
ment,  the  leafless  stalks  vivify  one’s  thoughts.  Yet,  flowering 
in  one  corner  we  have  Schizostylis  coccinea,  that  winter  flowering 
gem  from  Kaffraria  commonly  called  “  the  Winter  Gladioli.” 
Christmas  or  Lenten  Roses  are  just  bursting  into  bloom.  The 
large-flowered  type,  Helleborus  argutifolius,  though  commonly 
termed  angustifolius,  is  being  cultivated,  though  much  later  when 
in  flower.  To  have  Hellebores  in  variety  at  this  period  is  a 


decided  acquisition,  the  blooms  being  a  great  boon  for  cut  flowers, 
and  last  a  fairly  long  time. 

A  recent  visit  to  Trinity  College  found  the  Ipomseas  in  health, 
especially  the  greenhouse  twiners,  notably  Horsfalliee  and  Leari, 
which  are  about  the  best.  The  blooms  are  borne  in  abundance, 
and  should  prove  welcome  in  our  conservatories,  though  they  have 
not  yet  received  the  recognition  from  our  cultivators  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  The  uncommon  Laportea  moroides  was  fruiting. 
It  is  the  well-known  Queensland  tree  whose  vinous  purple  fruit 
has  merited  the  appellation  of  poisonous,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Urticacese. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  are  holding  their 
annual  meeting  next  week ;  it  should  mark  a  turning  point  in 
the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  drifting  into  insolvency  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  the  executive  are  not  wholly  blameless,  and  the 
year’s  working  should  show  a.  something  better,  and  induce  the 
committee  to  inaugurate  a  scheme  for  the  furtherance  of  horti¬ 
culture.  The  advent  of  Messrs.  Dickson,  the  eminent  rosarians, 
in  their  branch  depot  is  a  welcome  feature. — A.  O’N. 


Early  Tomatoes. 


Those  who  can  command  a  temperature  of  65deg,  a  light 
sunny  structure,  and  some  bottom  heat,  may  sow  seed  now 
thinly  in  pots  of  light  and  sandy  soil.  The  pots  should  be 
freely  drained,  and  filled  with  a  compost  composed  chiefly 
of  light  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  equal  parts  of  each. 
Porosity  of  the  soil  is  important  for  the  seed  pots,  as  water 
supplied  must  drain  quickly  away.  In  addition  to  the 
drainage  crocks,  cover  the  latter  with  some  of  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  compost,  and  do  not  fill  the  pots  level  with  the 
rim  nor  press  the  material  too  firmly  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  moist  and  warm,  and  if 
so,  plunging  the  pot  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  over  hot  water  pipes 
in  the  temperature  previously  named,  water  will  not  be 
needed  at  first. 

Scatter  the  seeds  an  inch  apart  round  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  and  just  cover  with  sandy  soil,  which  press  smoothly. 
It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  retaining  the  soil  uniformly 
moist  if  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  moss  until  the 
seed  germinates,  but  not  a  moment  longer.  If  allowed  to 
remain,  the  seedlings  will  be  weakened,  which  is  almost 
fatal  to  success  at  this  season.  Another  plan  is  to  cover 
the  pot  with  glass,  keeping  it  dark  until  the  seed  pushes 
its  first  growth.  A  position  for  the  pot  near  the  glass  in  a 
heated  house  is  absolutely  necessary  from  the  very  first  after 
the  seed  has  germinated.  The  growth  must  be  encouraged 
to  advance  sturdily  if  slowly.  The  plants  will  always  be 
the  better  for  it  afterwards.  Give  as  little  water  as  possible, 
and  utilise  every  ray  of  sunshine. 

When  the  seedlings  have  made  a  nice  lot  of  fibrous  roots 
they  will  be  ready  to  pot  singly  in  2jin  pots,  sinking  the 
stems  down  to  the  seed  leaves.  Drain  these  pots  with  one 
crock  and  a  little  turfy  material,  still  using  the  compost 
sandy  and  light,  but  pressing  it  a  little  closer  together 
round  the  roots  and  buried  stems.  A  position  on  a  warm 
shelf  and  in  abundant  light  must  be  afforded.  Water  care¬ 
fully.  If  they  have  been  intelligently  managed  on  these 
lines  up  to  this  stage,  the  after  management  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  easy.  The  plants  may  require  one  more  shift 
into  a  size  larger  pot,  growing  on  near  the  glass  until  they 
are  filled  with  roots,  when  it  must  be  decided  whether  they 
are  to  be  fruited  in  pots  or  in  a  border. 

For  the  earliest  crops  7in  or  8in  pots  are  perhaps  the 
best,  because  the  plants  are  then  portable,  and  can  be 
elevated  to  the  light,  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
during  the  limited  daylight  of  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
The  compost  may  be  of  a  stronger  character,  and  be  Dressed 
more  firmly  into  the  pots.  Grow'  to  a  single  stem,  training 
to  wires  just  under  the  roof,  and  rub  out  all  side  shoots  as 
they  form.  The  flower  trusses  which  appear  on  the  main 
stem  may,  when  the  flowers  are  fully  open,  be  smartly 
shaken  at  mid-day  to  disperse  the  pollen,  or  pollen  from 
the  ripest  or  fully  opened  blooms  can  be  collected  on  a 
camel’s-hair  brush  and  conveyed  to  the  stigmas  ready  to 
receive  it.  Early  in  the  season  the  latter  method  is  the 

most  necessary.  .  , 

If  the  pots  are  not  quite  filled  with  sou  at  the  time  ot 
potting,  a  light  top-dressing  or  two  of  rich  soil  will  be  of 
advantage  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  crop,  and  as  the 
soil  becomes  well  occupied  with  roots  weak  supplies  ot 
liquid  manure  are  specially  beneficial, — E.  D.  S, 
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Weather  in  London. 

The  weather  on  the  whole  for  a  week  past  has  been  agreeable, 
though  the  state  of  the  roads  and  paths,  owing  to  the  showers, 
lias  been  less  pleasant  than  the  fastidious  care  for.  On  Tuesday 
morning  Londoners  woke  to  look  out  on  snowy  roofs  and  roads ; 
but  the  fall  was  very  slight,  and  scarcely  had  we  any  frost. 

Weather  in  the  North. 

Showery  nights,  and  days  of  high  winds  with  drizzly  rain, 
have  marked  the  past  week.  During  the  night  of  Saturday  the 
bills  to  the  North  were  whitened,  and  on  the  following  night 
the  low  grounds  were  covered  with  snow.  Monday  was  variable, 
with  sleety  showers. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society. 

The  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis  was  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last-  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  Two  new  members  were  elected, 
making  a  total  of  eighty-three  for  the  year.  Two  members  only 
are  now  on  the  sick  fund,  but  five  others  have  received  sick  pay 
during  the  month,  the  amount  paid  out  being  £16  Is.  since  the 
! ast  meeting.  The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  invested  £400 
'n  London  C.C.  stock,  leaving  him  a  balance  in  hand  of  £7  2s.  lOd. 

„  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  last  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  this  year  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  17,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1  to  4  p.m.  The 
committees  will  meet  at  noon  as  usual,  and  an  election  of  new 
Fellows  will  take  place  at  three  o’clock.  At  a  general  meeting 
of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  November  26,  thirty-seven  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart., 
'Lady  FitzHerbert,  Captain  C.  N.  Lyall,  Edmund  Deacon, 
M.F.H.,  and  Eugene  E.  Hennesey,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  making  a  total 
of  888  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Janies  Watts. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  November  30.  a  deputation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  Robinson,  W.  Symes,  E.  Parkes,  and  Albert 
Winfield,  waited  on  Mr.  James  Watts,  who  for  nearly  twenty 
years  has  been  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Blackwell  Horticultural 
Society,  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  half-hunter 
keyless  gold  watch  and  a  beautifully  illuminated  address  in  album 
form.  The  address  ran  thus:  “The  accompanying  gold  watch 
has  been  presented  to  Mr.  James  Watts  by  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  and  others  interested  in  the  Blackwell  Horticulriiral  Society 
ag  a  mark  of  esteem  and  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  society  for  many  years  as  hon.  secretary.” 
The  names  of  the  subscribers  followed. 

Metropolitan  Public  Parks  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association 
was  held  at  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  on  Wednesday,  December  4, 
the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue,  vice-chairman,  presiding.  Corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  London  County  Council  and  other  public 
bodies  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  to  lay  out  the  garden 
of  St.  Philip’s,  Avondale  Square,  S.E.,  to  appeal  for  £50  for  the 
formation  of  a  school  playground  in  Bethnal  Green,  to  offer  to 
lay  out  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Clapham,  and  to  oppose  the 
scheme  for  a  second  tubular  railway  under  Hampstead  Heath. 
The  question  of  the  excessive  and  unskilful  lopping  of  trees  in 
various  parts  of  London  was  also  under  consideration.  A  letter 
was  read  from  the  London  County  Council  in  answer  to  the 
association’s  inquiry  respecting  the  threatened  building  on  fore¬ 
courts  in  Albert  Road,  N.W.,  stating  that  an  application  to 
advance  the  line  of  frontage  had  been  refused.  In  reference 
to  a  letter  from  the  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  it  was  stated  that 
smoke  and  other  fumes  exercised  a  most  pernicious  effect  on 
plants  and  trees  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  agreed  to  express 
the  sympathy  of  the  association  with  efforts  made  to  purify  the 
atmosphere. 


Royal  Appointment. 

Mr.  William  Bull,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  new  plant  merchant,  of 
536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  has  been  honoured  with  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  florist  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Mosquitos’  Nets. 

The  experiment  has  been  sanctioned  of  supplying  mosquito 
curtains  to  men  of  the  R.G.A.  doing  duty  at  the  River  Forts, 
Rangoon,  to  ascertain  whether  any  reduction  in  malarial  fever 
amongst  them  can  be  thereby  effected.  Mr.  Carmody,  in  the 
American  “Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine,”  has  sketched  a 
mosquito  net  for  travellers  in  hot  countries.  It  is  attachable  to 
the  ordinary  umbrella  or  sunshade,  and  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  off  the  sun  by  day  and  the  insects  by  night. 

Aids  to  the  Location  of  Well  Water. 

One  of  the  recent  improvements  which  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  has  introduced  in  its  excellent  series  of  geologic 
maps  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  by  which  the  depth  of  the  rock 
layers  which  are  known  to  produce  water  can  be  determined. 
These  lines  are  drawn  to  show  the  depth  below  the  surface  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  water-bearing  rocks  in 
the  section  covered  by  the  map,  and  add  a  valuable  feature  to 
these  already  useful  publications.  The  information  on  which 
the  introduction  of  the  water  lines  is  based  is  being  gathered 
(says  “  American  Gardening  ”)  by  skilful  geologists,  who  are 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  underground  formations  for  the 
express  purpose  of  locating  waters  which  will  be  available  for  use 
by  means  of  wells.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  as  upon 
the  Plains  and  in  the  more  arid  West,  these  guides  to  the  under¬ 
ground  waters  will  be  of  the  greatest  service,  not  only  to  the 
farming  population,  but  to  the  towns  and  cities  which  are  in 
need  of  a  municipal  water  supply. 

Scottish  Notes. 

Mains  and  Strathmartine  Horticultural  Society  (Dundee)  has 
arranged  for  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  under  its  auspices 
during  the  coming  winter  months.  The  first  of  a  series  was 
delivered  very  recently  in  the  Public  Hall  by  Mr.  Henry 
Havelock,  manager,  Meric  Moor  Nurseries.  Downfield.  Mr.  Tom 
Melville  presided  over  a  large  audience.  Mr.  Havelock  dealt 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  suitable  manures,  the  practical 
method  in  which  to  plant  young  trees  in  their  various  stages, 
and  the  best  positions  to  plant  in.  He  then  proceeded  to  give 
an  interesting  history  of  the  Apricot,  Apple,  Cherry,  Pear.  Plum, 
and  kindred  fruits,  giving  hints  as  to  the  kinds  of  trees  to  culti¬ 
vate.  Various  forms  of  trees  were  exhibited.  Pruning,  which, 
the  lecturer  said,  was  the  great  secret  of  success  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit,  was  practically  demonstrated.  An  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  fine  Apples,  and  also  a  beautifully  arranged  table  of 
plants  in  foliage  and  flowering  plants  sent  by  Messrs.  Thyne  and 
Paton,  18,  Union  Street,  Dundee,  was  exhibited  on  the  platform. 

Sutton's  Seed  Catalogue. 

The  first  seed  catalogue  to  reach  us  for  the  coming  season  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading.  As  usual,  it  is 
profusely  enlivened  with  splendid  illustrations  that  tell  far 
better  than  yards  of  descriptive  text  exactly  what  this  plant  or 
that  plant  is  like.  Vegetables,  flowers,  and  plants  are  portrayed. 
Garden  Peas  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  forefront,  and 
no  less  than  thirteen  varieties  are  illustrated  life  size ;  other 
vegetables  follow  in  rotation.  The  variegated  Kale,  we  observe, 
is  offered,  and  for  purposes  of  ornament  in  borders,  or  for 
garnishing,  surely  a  great  deal  more  of  the  coloured  Kale  could 
be  grown.  Potatoes,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  Cabbages  are  liberally  and  well  represented ;  such  as  will 
make  the  practical  cultivator  linger  over  them  with  passive 
yearnings  to  emulate  by  products  of  his  own  skill  the  examples 
shown  in  Sutton’s  Amateur  Guide.  The  view  of  a  “  brake  ”  of 
the  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onion  on  page  57  is  specially  good,  and 
such  excellent  exhibits  of  high  cultural  skill  should  have  the 
effect  of  inciting  less  fortunate  men  to  better  results  in  future. 
Among  flowers  we  find  Primulas,  Begonias,  Poppies,  Petunias, 
Cyclamens,  Sweet  Peas,  Salpiglossis,  Aquilegias,  Pansies,  Wall¬ 
flowers,  Calceolarias,  and  very  many  annuals  and  other  beautiful 
easily-grown  plants.  All  novelties  are  specially  typified  by  a 
bold  headline.  Sutton’s  Amateurs’  Guide  in  Horticulture  is 
always  well  worthy  of  its  name,  and  that  of  the  great  firm  who 
publish  it. 
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Appointment. 

Mr.  G.  Ellwood,  for  the  past  four  years  head  gardener  to 
C.  R.  de  la  Salle,  Esq.,  of  Enbridge,  Newbury,  as  head  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham, 
Hants.  Entering  on  his  duties  January  1. 

Chimonanthus  fragrans  at  Kew. 

This  soft-yellow  flowered  shrub  that  dares  to  blossom  while 
snows  hang  upon  its  twigs,  and  frost  upon  the  fringes  of  its 
petals,  has  already  bedecked  part  of  a  west  wall  between  the 
Cactus  house  and  the  private  pits  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
Near  by  it  the  crimson  flowers  of  Cydonia  (Pyrus)  japonica 
are  also  expanding,  but  elsewhere  all  around  is  bare. 

A  New  Flower  Vase. 

A  new  style  of  flower  vase  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Young,  the  hardy  plant sman,  of  Stevenage,  Herts.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  are: — “  (1)  Being  of  a  taper 
shape,  all  flowers  placed  therein  at  once  assume  the  desired  posi¬ 
tion,  viz.,  even  bunches,  showing  each  flower  to  advantage  with¬ 
out  crowding,  and  blooms  facing  all  one  way ;  (2)  Being  made  in 
six  sizes  of  different  heights,  they  can  be  placed  one  behind  the 
other,  and  the  flowers  will  then  appear  in  the  form  of  a  bank, 
without  the  aid  of  pots,  blocks,  or  other  cumbersome  contri¬ 
vances  ;  (3)  Should  any  vase  be  wanted  to  be  heightened,  it  can 
be  done  by  simply  using  one  of  the  tubes  made  for  that  purpose ; 
(4)  Lightness  in  conveyance ;  little  room  required,  as  they  can  be 
placed  one  in  the  other,  thus  occupying  little  space  when  not  in 
use ;  (5)  Being  made  in  zinc,  they  are  not  liable  to  damage  and 
breakage  in  travelling  as  the  china  vases  now  in  use  ;  (6)  In  short, 
all  flowers  exhibited  in  these  vases  show  to  much  better 
advantage,  they  being  made  ornamental.” 

Presentation  to  an  Old  Gardener. 

On  his  retirement  from  a  forty  years’  superintendence  of  the 
gardens  and  estate  of  Glenlee,  New  Galloway,  N.B.,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  presented  Mr.  Melville,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  December  4,  with  a  handsome  marble  and  bronze  clock, 
a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks,  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns;  and  to 
Mrs.  Melville  a  beautiful  tea  and  coffee  service.  Provost  Cowan, 
New  Galloway,  made  the  presentation,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melville  would  long  be  spared  to  look  on 
and  use  these  mementoes  of  their  friends  in  the  Glenkens,  and 
enjoy  the  leisure  they  had  so  well  earned  after  their  long,  useful, 
and  honourable  life  spent  in  Glenlee  glen.  Mr.  Melville  feelingly 
replied.  The  clock  bore  the  following  inscription  :  — “  Presented 
to  Mr.  Wm.  Melville  by  his  friends  and  well-wishers  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  Glenlee  after  thirty-nine  years’  service. — 
November  27,  1901.”  It  might  be  added  that  a  great  deal  of 
ornamental  and  forest  tree-planting  was  done  on  the  estate  in 
Mr.  Melville’s  time,  and  for  many  years  his  services  were  much 
in  request  as  judge  at  horticultural  shows  in  the  South-West 
of  Scotland.— Correspondent. 

The  “  Garden  Annual.” 

The  “  Garden  Annual,  Almanack,  and  Address  Book  ”  for  the 
coming  year,  has  been  issued  from  the  office  of  “  Gardening,” 
37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  We  notice  that  the 
change  of  names  in  the  curatorsliip  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew 
has  not  been  made,  nor  has  Mr.  Bean’s  appointment  to  the 
assistant  curatorship,  which  occurred  a  year  ago,  been  noticed, 
and,  of  course,  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  garden  head  staff 
have  been  variously  changed.  The  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Windsor,  on  the  accession  of  His  Majesty 
the  King,  have  been  overlooked,  consequently  the  gardeners’ 
names  there,  and  at  Sandringham  and  Gosford,  are  wrongly 
given.  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie’s  name  is  omitted  from  the  superin- 
tendenceship  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Gardens,  and  the  new  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  (that  has  about 
1,000  members)  is  unrecognised,  and  Mr.  Laird’s  name  and 
address  remain.  The  foregoing  are  all  so  important  that  in  a 
horticultural  directory  book  they  ought  by  no  means  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Of  course,  there  are  a  large  number  of  such 
defects,  but  having  practical  experience  of  the  difficulty  there  is 
in  getting  gardeners  to  send  in  alterations  of  address,  it  is  unfair 
to  refer  to  them.  Even  the  most  perfect  directory  speedily 
becomes  unreliable  owing  to  the  constant  changes  that  are 
occurring.  Lists  of  new  plants  certificated  during  the  year  (but 
without  any  descriptive  text)  are  included,  also  calendar  and 
seasonable  work  for  each  month,  postal  and  other  useful 
information. 


Kildare  County  Council. 

Mr.  W.  Tyndall,  The  Gardens,  Gilltown,  Newbridge,  Ireland, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  horticulture  to  the  Kildare 
County  Council. 

Mr.  Shrivell  at  Broughty  Ferry. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
Mr.  F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  gave  his  lecture  on  “Chemical 
Manures  in  the  Kitchen  Garden,”  on  December  6,  at  Broughty 
Ferry.  The  subject  was  illustrated  by  blackboard  sketches,  and 
proved  entertaining. 

Women  as  Working  Gardeners. 

Speaking  at  the  Women’s  Institute,  in  Victoria  Street, 
recently,  Miss  Bradley,  of  Lady  Warwick’s  Hostel,  Reading,  is 
reported  to  have  said  “  that  experience  at  the  Reading  School 
showed  that  a  period  of  two  years,  with  about  six  hours’  practical 
work  and  some  lectures  daily,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  training 
necessary  for  a  single-handed  gardener,  but  that  for  a  post  of 
authority  a  longer  experience  was  requisite.  Gardening,  dairy 
work,  poultry  raising,  or  bee-keeping  would,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  provide  a  livelihood  for  an  industrious  woman. 
She  mentioned  that  pupils  from  Lady  Warwick’s  Agricultural 
College  now  obtained  good  posts  in  the  colonies,  and  that  at 
home  many  of  them  occupied  satisfactory  posts  at  a  minimum  of 
25s.  a  week.”  The  advantages  of  an  open-air  life  are  freely 
acknowledged,  but  there  is  a  natural  doubt  whether  the  majority 
of  women  would  find  the  life  of  a  working  gardener  at  25s.  a  week 
at  all  suitable. 

Kew  Gardens  and  Fog. 

Sir  William  Thisleton  Dyer,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew,  was  recently  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the 
“  Daily  News,”  and  in  his  remarks  he  touched  upon  the  fog 
nuisance.  “  The  smoke  going  into  the  air  gathers  moisture, 
condensing  the  clouds,  and  you  have  fog.  What 'we  have  to  do,” 
said  the  Director,  “  is  to  attack  the  factories  in  the  East  of 
London,  for  the  fog  comes  up  from  east  to  west,  and  extends  as 
far  as  Reading.  It  is  of  no  use  to  go  along  the  Thames  Valley 
to  get  away  from  it.  If  we  could  only  stop  the  factory  chim¬ 
neys  !  The  domestic  grate  could  also  be  much  improved.  But 
we  cannot  do  everything  at  once,  and  wre  ought  to  stop  the 
factory  chimney  from  sending  out  smoke.  If  London  were 
governed  as  Glasgow  is,  it  would  be  done.  They  won’t  have  it 
in  Glasgow,  where  they  even  fined  a  Lord  Provost.  They  have 
a  modified  Socialism  there,  which  is  common  sense.  Sir  W. 
Richmond  thinks  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  fog  would  go  if 
the  factory  chimneys  were  stopped,  and  he  is  probably  right. 
Ten  years  ago  I  promoted  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  experiments  were  made  as  to  the  constitution  of  a 
foggy  atmosphere.  Be  sure  you  give  credit  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  that,  because  they  did  the  work.  I  will  show  you  a 
report  of  it.  We  had  some  dreadful  fogs  in  February,  1891,  and 
the  investigation  was  made  then.  The  point  we  ascertained  was, 
that  there  is  a  definite  poison  in  fog.  And  then  there  is  the 
colouring  of  the  flowers.  The  proper  development  of  colour 
requires  light,  and  we  do  not  get  it.” 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
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Monday  ...  2 
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— 
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Tuesday  ..  3 

s.w. 
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41-5 

— 
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32-2 

Wed’sday  4 

s.w. 

36-2 

35-0 

40-1 
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— 

41-2 

44'5 
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23-6 

Thursday  5 

S.E. 

33-8 

32  C 

44-9 
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0-02 
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Friday  ...  6 
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Means  ... 
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0-08 

41-0 

43’8 

47-1 

27-5 

Another  week  characterised  by  cold, 'dull,  dry  weather. 
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The  Apricot  and  Its  Culture. 


The  Apricot  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia 
(hence  its  generic  name)  upwards  of  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain  before  the  year  1562,  while  its  introduction 
to  Fiance  dates  as  far  back  as  1450.  It  was  considered  by 
the  Romans  as  a  species  of  Plum,  and  such  it  is  treated  of 
by  Pliny.  Dioscorides  describes  it  as  known  in  Italy  under 
the  name  of  Precaecocia,  on  account  of  its  earliness,  and 
from  this  word  is  derived  Apricot. 

From  Turner’s  Herbal  we  find  this  fruit  tree  was 
generally  cultivated  in  1562,  having  been  introduced  by  the 
gardener  of  Henry  VIII.  Geiarde,  in  1597,  named  but  two 
kinds,  and  adds,  “  These  trees  do  grow  in  my  garden,  and 
now-a-dies  in  many  other  gentlemen’s  gardens  throughout 
all  England.” 

Classification. 

Mons.  F.  Jamin  (the  celebrated  French  pomologist)  in 
adverting  to  distinguishing  one  variety  from  another,  re¬ 
marks  that  “  by  simply  inspecting  the  wood,  it  is  difficult  to 


do  so  ;  but  sometimes  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  noticing 
the  distance  (more  or  less  great)  between  the  leaves.  In 
Peach  Apricot  and  its  sub-varieties,  for  example,  the 
leaves  are  very  near  each  other,  and  the  young  wood  con¬ 
sequently  short-jointed,  whilst  in  other  kinds  the  wood  is 
longer  jointed,  and  the  leaves  therefore  perceptibly  farther 
apart.  By  means  of  the  foliage  Apricots  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  classes:  First,  the  varieties  with  large 
leaves,  the  blade  of  which  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
petiole,  as  in  Apricot  Royal  ;  second,  those  kinds  in  which 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  rather  tapering,  and  forms  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  petiole  (as  in  Montgamet,  Luizet,  &c.)  ;  and 
thirdly,  the  varieties  in  which  the  leaves  are  flaccid,  wavy, 
and  partly  folded,  as  in  Peach,  Moorpark,  Viard.  The  stone 
is  also  of  some  assistance  in  classification.  It  is  generally 
of  a  bitter  taste,  but  has  a  sweetish  flavour  in  the  following 
varieties,  viz.,  Montgamet,  Hollande,  Blenheim,  and 
Luizet.  In  Peach  Apricot  and  its  sub-varieties  the  stone  is 
perforated,  that  is  to  say,  it  presents  on  one  side  a  small 
orifice,  through  which  a  needle  may  be  passed,  a  character¬ 
istic  not  found  in  Corunna  or  the  Royal,  and  many  others.” 
Referring  to  the  variety  Luizet,  Mons.  Jamin  remarks  that 
it  was  raised  by  Mons.  Luizet  of  Elully-lez-Lyon,  and  seems 
to  have  excelled  all  others,  the  fruit  being  of  good  quality 
and  ripens  rather  early,  while  the  trees  present  a  vigorous 
and  fruitful  appearance. 

Apricots  are  extensively  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
.  Paris,  and  there  the  Apricot  trees  are  worked  upon  the  stock 
I  of  the  St.  Julien  Plum.  About  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
Iwest  of  Paris,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  a  dis-  | 


tance  of  about  five  miles,  is  to  be  found  some  remarkable 
land,  and  which  for  centuries  has  been  utilised  for  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Apricots.  In  that  region  “  the  soil  is  warm  and 
calcareous,  and  everyone  grows  Apricots.”  In  Dr.  Hogg’s 
“  Fruit  Manual,”  the  author,  in  referring  to  the  Moorpark 
variety,  says  he  doubts  very  much  if  there  is  any  material 
difference  between  it  and  the  Peach  variety,  as  the  Peach 
Apricot  reproduces  itself  from  the  stone,  and  many  seedlings 
ha*ve  been  raised  from  it.  Further,  that  the  Moorpark  is 
one  of  these  seedlings,  the  fruits  being  so  very  similar,  and 
the  only  characteristic  to  show  that  they  are  not  identical 
is  that  the  Moorpark  will  grow  on  the  common  Plum  stock 
while  the  Peach  variety  will  not. 

“  The  Moorpark  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Anson  from  the  Continent,  and  planted  at  Moorpark,  near 
Watford,  in  Hertfordshire.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
also  said  to  have  planted  it  at  Moorpark ;  and  a  third 
account  is  that  Sir  William  Temple  introduced  it.  It  has 
several  synonyms,  but  in  1788  it  is  first  called  Moorpark.” 

The  Peach  Apricot  requires  the  Brussels,  Brompton, 
and  Damas  Noir  stocks.  Mons.  Jamin  remarks  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris  and  other  districts,  the  Apricot 

trees  are  worked  on  the  stock  of 
the  St.  Julien  Plum.  Philip 
Miller,  in  his  quaint  style,  remarks 
that  “  the  Bruxelles  is  by  far  the 
most  delicious  fruit  of  all  the 
Apricots,  and  is  greatly  mended 
by  growing  on  a  standard.”  It  is 
ripe  about  the  beginning  of 
August ;  it  is  of  middling  size. 
Breda  Apricot  also,  he  remarks, 
“  is  for  the  most  part  planted  for 
standards  ”  ;  in  the  open,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  as  he  says,  “  Do  not  let 
the  branches  cross  each  other.” 

A  continuation  of  my  notes 
will  be  given  in  a  succeeding 
issue ;  meanwhile,  I  must  refer 
to  the  illustrat  ons  of  fan-shaped 
Apricot  trees  that  appear  on  pages 
535  and  537  of  the  present  number. 
A  standard  fan-shaped  tree  is 
portrayed  on  the  first  of  the  pages 
mentioned,  and  represents  a  tree 
in  full  bloom  at  Weston  House, 
Shipston-on-Stour,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown. 
The  photograph  was  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  John  Masterson, 
the  expert  head  gardener,  with 
the  following  letter  :  — “  The 

Apricot  with  the  long  stock  and 
the  fan-trained  one  (on  page  537),  I  planted  in  1878.  The  high 
stocked  tree  is  a  fine  specimen,  measuring  15ft  high  and 
30ft  wide  ;  length  of  stock,  5ft.  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of 
this  style  of  trained  tree.  The  lower  branches  being  trained 
downwards  tends  to  check  the  strong  flow  of  sap,  and  this 
flow  I  have  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  Apricot  at  times. 
I  attribute  my  success  here  with  this  fruit  chiefly  to  frequent 
root  ‘tapping,’  which  regulates  the  growth,  and  stops  the 
production  of  rank,  sappy  wood.  Another  important  item 
is  the  keeping  of  all  rank  manure  out  of  the  soil,  and  only 
using  old  building  mortar  and  rubble  as  a  top-dressing,  and 
feeding  with  manure  water  when  the  crop  of  fruit  is  heavy. 
Following  these  rules  never  fails  to  have  good  crops  ;  the 
same  with  Peaches.” 

When  in  blossom,  the  Apricots  and  Peaches  at  Weston 
are  protected  by  curtains  of  frigi  domo,  suspended  by  brass 
rings  run  on  a  wire  under  the  coping  of  the  wall — a  mode 
adopted  by  my  late  father  about  fifty  years  ago  when  head 
gardener  there — the  ends  of  the  curtains  being  fastened  to 
poles  fixed  at  an  angle  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  It  may  be 
interesting  further  to  remark  that  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
old  Peach  and  Apricot  walls  is  fined,  the  chambers  run¬ 
ning,  I  believe,  three  or  four  times  horizontally  through¬ 
out,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  peculiar  hollow 
sound  produced  when  nailing  the  trees  against  the  old  wall 
in  question.  The  garden  at  Weston  is  well  sheltered, 
especially  the  south  walls,  by  a  plantation  of  tall  old  Oaks 
and  Elms  in  close  proximity.  The  comparatively  light  and 
highly  cultivated  soil,  however,  produces  splendid  crops  of 
early  vegetables  and  Strawberries. — William  Gardiner. 


Fan-shaped,  Wall-standard  Apricot  Tree  at  Weston  House.  (See  “The  Apricot.”) 
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Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island. 


Japanese  Dwarf  Trees. 


The  Jewel  of  the  West,  to  we,  who  are  of  British  birth,  is 
V  ancouver’s  Isle,  included  in  school  geographies  with  British 
Columbia.  Few  regions  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  are  so 
tempting  to  the  English  temperament,  and  in  letters  sent  home 
by  the  Press  Correspondents,  the  advocacy  of  these  splendid 
regions  as  a  new  home  for  the  immigrants  from  the  Motherland 
has  been  enthusiastic  and  extended.  We  give  an  extract  of  a 
descriptive  letter  sent  to  the  “  Morning  Post  ”  by  Mr.  E.  F. 
Knight,  in  which  he  enumerates  some  of  the  flowers  and  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  country  surrounding  Victoria..  He 
wri.es  of  it  as  being  “singularly  beautiful,  the  undulating  pro¬ 
montory  being  covered  with  woods  of  Pine  and  Fir  and  a  lovely 
wild  jungle  of  Arbutus,  Roses,  flowering  bushes  of  many  varieties, 
and  English  Broom,  which,  since  it  was  imported  here,  has  spread 
all  over  the  more  open  country,  so  that  it  is  ablaze  with  golden 
blossom  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  there  is  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  beautiful  wild 
flowers,  and  in  the  autumn  all  the  vegetation  is  aglow  with  tints 
vivid  or  mellow,  and  amid  this  pleasant  bocage,  skirting  the  little 
bays  and  headlands  of  the  promontory,  are  scattered  the  delight¬ 
ful  homes  of  the  fortunate  citizens  of  Victoria — the  professional 
men,  the  merchants,  the  retired  soldiers  of  the  Empire. 

“  These  country  houses  are  all  built  of  wood,  most  picturesque 
and  comfortable  in  appearance,  and  of  harmonious  colouring — 
shades  of  red,  terra-cotta,  and  dark  oak  predominating.  Each 
house  stands  within  extensive  grounds.  Landscape  gardening  is 
made  easy  for  one  here.  One  has  but  to  leave  a  portion  of  one’s 
plot  of  land  uncleared  to  have  a  sweet  wilderness  of  Roses  and 
evergreen  bush  and  fern-grown  rocky  dells,  with  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  clumps  of  Pine  or  Cedar;  but  the  carefully  laid  out 
gardens  that  immediately  surround  most  of  these  mansions  and 
cottages  astonish  one  by  their  profusion  of  bright  flowers.  Here 
one  sees  the  Geraniums,  the  Sunflowers,  the  old-fashioned 
Columbines,  Sweetwilliams,  and  others  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar,  but  far  more  luxuriant  and  fuller  of  blossom  than  they 
are  at  home.  Never  in  the  environs  of  any  other  city,”  says  Mr. 
Knight,  “  have  I  seen  such  a  glory  of  flowers  as  surrounded  each 
of  these  lovely  homes.  Many  a  one  of  these  cosy  wooden  houses 
haxl  quite  an  old  English  air,  and  the  garden  that  surrounded  it 
might  have  belonged  to  some  old  Elizabethan  mansion.  The 
wild  vegetation,  too,  in  which  these  little  estates  were  set  had 
the  luxuriance  not  of  the  tropics — whose  cloying  sweetness  often 
makes  the  exile  sick  for  home — but  of  the  tender  North.  It  is 
this  combination  of  rich  wild  country  and  old-fashioned  English 
homes  that  makes  the  surroundings  of  Victoria  so  wholly 
delightful. 

“  They  tell  one,  and  I  can  quite  believe  it,  that  he  who  has 
stayed  here  awhile  is  so  conquered  by  the  charm  of  the  country 
that  if  he  leaves  it  he  is  compelled  to  return  to  it.  Then  how 
magnificent  are  the  landscapes  on  which  the  possessors  of  these 
pleasantest  of  homes  look  out,  embracing  broad  waters,  sinuous 
straits,  timbered  islands  and  capes,  and  behind  all  the  mighty 
mountain  ranges  of  the  mainland,  with  their  summits  of  eternal 
snow,  the  most  conspicuous  peak  being  Mount  Baker,  which, 
though  a  hundred  miles  away,  is  generally  clearly  visible  from 
here.  When  I  saw  this  fine  mountain  it  looked  like  a  huge  bell 
of  delicate  white  suspended  in  mid  air,  for  only  its  snowy  dome 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight  was  distinguishable,  its  lower  slopes, 
where  the  snow  was  not  lying,  being  invisible  for  distance,  and 
blending  with  the  blue  of  the  sky.  These  waters  form  a  splendid 
cruising  ground  for  the  yachtsman,  and  nearly  everyone  here 
keeps  his  little  yacht  or  sailing  boat,  which  in  many  cases  lies  at 
anchor  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden,  and  often  in  his  own  little 
sheltered  inlet,  \achting  can  here  be  combined  with  grand  sport, 
the  best  of  shooting  and  fishing,  and  even  with  exploration ;  for 
there  are  vast  tracts  unknown  to  the  white  man  which  can  be 
approached  from  the  lonely  gulfs  on  the  mainland.” 

Surely,  a  land  rich  and  tempting  to  the  horticulturist,  especi¬ 
ally  he  with  some  money  with  which  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  so  fine  a  region. 


,  Cold  Storage  Dangers. 

Referring  to  the  recent  explosion  on  one  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Company’s  boats,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  and  Co.  state :  — “  The 
process  of  cooling  the  air  on  board  the  steamers  of  our  line,  the 
Imperial  Direct  West  India  Mail  Service,  does  not  entail  the 
employment  of  any  ammonia,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  liable  to  an 
accident  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Lawton,  who  has  so  regrettably  lost 
his  life  in  the  accident,  submitted  his  invention  to  us,  and  we 
gave  it  a  prolonged  trial,  extending  over  four  months,  but  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  dangerous,  in  addition  to  being 
defective  in  other  respects.  We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  makers  of  the  machinery  used  on  board  our  steamers,  J.  and 
E.  Hall,  Limited,  have  more  than  once  pointed  out  the  possible 
danger  to  life  attendant  upon  the  use  of  ammonia  in 
refrigeration.” 


Landscape  gardening  is  really  seen  in  its  utmost  glory 
when  the  artists  are  philosophical,  when  the  spectators 
regard  their  work  with  serious  reverence,  and  when  art 
ceases  to  be,  as  it  so  often  is,  a  mere  idle  recreation.  It  is 
said  these  dwarf  trees  are  “  decidedly  curious,”  “  half- 
crippled,”  “  distorted,”  or  “  cruelly  tortured,”  &c.  Those 
who  thus  criticise  our  trees  in  bitter  language  walk  into  their 
gardens,  pick  the  first  flowers  that  come  to  hand,  and  arrange 
them  anyhow  in  a  manner  which  (to  excuse  themselves)  they 
call  “  studied  negligence.”  This  is  ignoble.  It  is  evident 
that  every  one  of  these  Liliput  specimens  of  horticulture  can 
hardly  be  called  artistic.  Imitation  is  often  practised  by 
way  of  flattery.  Many  of  the  eclectics  are  studied  and  copied, 
and  not  always  with  success. 

Again  it  is  alleged  a  great  deal  of  timber  could  have  been 
obtained  in  all  these  years  from  such  a  multitude  of  potted, 
shrivelled-up  trees  to  decorate  rooms  and  make  cabins  more 
elegant.  Such  an  argument  proves  that  the  rigid  principles, 
which  are  wrongly  termed  utilitarianism,  are  truly  ridiculous, 
since  they  would  abolish  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic 
sentiment  that  forms  such  an  important  element  in  realising 
and  promoting  the  Utopian  ideals  of  mankind. 

In  Japan,  a  jmnkisha  man  will  bring  home  a  Pine  tree 
about  6in  tall,  with  uplifted,  exposed  roots,  intertwined  and 
twisted  in  a  most  irregular  fashion.  He  buys  it  with  part  of 
a  day’s  hard-earned  wages.  He  might  indeed  have  bought 
something  that  would  yield  more  substantial  comfort ;  but 
he  preferred  this — a  pride  to  him.  He  looks  at  it,  smiles  at 
it.  He  is  happier  in  the  society  of  his  favourite  friend  than 
the  British  working  man  when  he  hears  that  “  The  Father’s 
Beer”  Bill  has  been  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  lecturer  threw  on.  the  screen  a  photograph  of  an 
Araucaria,  which,  with  its  pot,  was  no  more  than  2^ft  high. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  a  camera  at  the  Japanese  Garden, 
exhibited  at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition  last  summer  by  Messrs. 
Yamanaka  and  Co.  A  Cupressus  (Chamaecyparis)  was  also 
exhibited.  It  measured  3ft,  and  stood,  as  the  lecturer  stated, 
rather  tall  to  be  called  a  “  dwarf  ”  tree.  He  pointed  out 
graceful  bowers  of  a  tree  named  the  “  Hiyoker  Hiba,”  amid 
clusters  of  massive  leaves  of  Chabo  Hiba,  another  species 
met  with  very  frequently  in  Japan.  This  whole  arrangement 
was  effected  by  grafting.  The  former  was  the  stock,  and  the 
latter  the  scion.  The  two  together  formed  a  much  different 
tree  to  either  of  the  two  vietved  separately,  and  one  would 
be  inclined  to  think  it  imitated  a  Weeping  Willow. 

Having  given  an  illustration  of  the  front  and  back  of  the 
Chabo  Hiba  tree,  showing  how  the  branches  were  unspar¬ 
ingly  bent  and  twisted  in  order  to  keep  the  tree  to  a  limited 
height  of,  say,  2ft  or  so,  and  which  reminded  one  of  smashed 
and  mingled  coils  of  the  spring  of  a  broken  watch,  he  went 
on  to  state :  Trees  grow  in  their  own  way,  and  gardeners 
must  bring  them  round  to  their  own  ideas,  accordingly  to 
contrive  that  such  a  mass  of  foliage  in  compact  forms  shall 
be  artistic,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  adopt  and  add  fresh 
shoots  where  required. 

The  general  practice  of  side  grafting  is  carried  out  about 
March  and  April,  when  the  new  buds  are  soft.  First  you 
must  cut  the  scion  in  an  oblique  manner,  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  then  sharply  cut  again  just  a  little  of  the  outer 
bark ;  cut  the  stock  also  at  the  same  angle  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  take  out  the  free  portion  of  bark  ;  then  place 
the  scion  in  the  appointed  situation.  Just  tie  it  once  with 
a  soft  straw,  and  then  apply  a  bandage.  The  intended 
scion  is  to  be  no  more  than  l^in.  When  the  whole 
operation  is  finished,  take  it  into  a  dark  room  for  some 
thirty-five  to  forty  days,  and  then  put  it  under  a  straw  cover 
in  open  air  for  thirty  days  or  so.  After  that  it  may  be  ex¬ 
posed  without  covering  to  the  open  air  and  sunlight.  The 
reason  for  avoiding  the  sunlight  is  at  first  so  evident.  The 
sap  should  not  circulate  too  violently  when  the  joint  is  just 
made,  until  it  can  be  distributed  with  equal  force  in  the 
other  part  of  the  tree. 

Dwarf  trees  should  be  watered  from  January  to  about 
June  at  midday,  when  a  little  water  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
leaves  ;  from  June  to  August  at  about  two  to  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  after  August  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
spring.  However,  the  quantity  of  water  depends  upon 


*  K&ume  oi  a  lecture  recently  given  by  Mr.  Toichi  Tsumura 
before  the  Japan  Society,  London. 
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OIApples  and  Pears  at  Bristol. 


atmospheric  dryness.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  how  many 
drops  should  be  given  to  each  pot. 

The  soil  contained  in  the  pot  and  the  nature  of  the  tree 
are  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  the  Conifers  require 
little  water  when  in  pots.  It  is  better  to  use  the  smaller- 
sized  pot  for  Pines  than  those  that  seem  to  be  large  enough, 
for  they  prefer  dry  mould.  In  potting  them,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  for  the  gravel  to  be  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots 
to  let  the  water  run  down  easily.  The  mould  laid  on  the  top 
of  the  gravel  should  not  be  the  heavy  sort,  nor  be  filled  in 
tightly  for  the  same  reason.  The  quantity  of  water  to  be 
given  depends  a  great  deal  on  what  sort  of  mould  they  are 
planted  in,  and  whether  the  weather  is  very  dry  or  other¬ 
wise.  Generally  speaking,  evergreens  do  not  require 
so  much  water  as  the  deciduous  plants.  They  are  habitually 
kept  in  a  sufficiently  damp  condition  to  let  the  sap  flow  in 
a  gentle  manner.  This  last  consideration  is  very  important, 
for  the  sap  must  not  be  overloaded  with  water,  either  when 
they  are  pruned,  grafted,  or,  as  is  specially  the  case  with 
Pines,  handled  so  unsparingly  by  a  process  generally  known 
as  “  rings  ” — that  is,  the  fastening  up  of  young  shoots  in  a 
calculated  twist  to  an  older  branch  of  the  same  tree. 

Grafting  is  met  with  rather  less  frequently  where  the 
growth  is  quicker,  and  the  younger  twigs  are  generally  bent 
in  a  wavy  manner.  When  the  leaves  do  not  grow  densely, 


there  must  necessarily  be  some  methods  used  to  make  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  more  compact.  This  zigzag  line  of 
the  trunk  is  widely  adopted  in  Palms.  The  younger  shoots 
in  every  alternate  concave  curve  are  nipped  away,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  would  be  hidden  from  the  sunshine, 
and  the  development,  therefore,  generally  unsatisfactory. 
But  the  existence  of  such  shoots  is  desired  sometimes  for 
bringing  them  out  in  different  plane  and  angle.  These  are 
called  “  pocket  branches.”  The  Pines  have  a  tendency  to 
shoot  up  a  set  of  branches  from  certain  points.  These 
points  are  treated,  when  the  bending  into  zigzag  manner  is 
carried  out,  in  early  summer,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the 
sharpest  points  in  the  curves.  At  that  time  all  the  useless 
branches  are  cut  off,  the  “  pocket  branches  ”  will  be  done 
away  with. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tsumura  said  :  If  we  examine  closely, 
we  find  that  deliberate  care  is  taken  in  all  the  bendings  and 
twistings  of  the  young  branches.  The  possibility  of  life  and 
healtn  in  a  branch,  such  as  will  be  required  to  work  it  up. 
or,  rather,  conform  it  to  one’s  ideal,  is  the  first  principle  of 
this  kind  of  art.  Only  by  trying  it  can  you  understand  and 
appreciate  the  difficulties  we  have  to  face,  for  every  branch 
has  its  own  habitual  growth,  direction,  and  power  of  growth, 
and  finally  the  possibilities  of  its  future  ;  all  these  factors 
must  hence  be  counted  upon  ;  the  result  of  the  art  is  not  one 
that  can  be  obtained  immediately,  but  after  a  very  long 
period  of  expectation. — R. 


In  connection  with  the  fine  show  of  Chrysanthemums 
annually  held  in  Bristol,  there  is  always  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  fruit,  the  schedule  providing  several  classes  for 
Apples  and  Pears  in  collections  and  single  dishes.  The 
season  has  been  almost  notorious  for  its  partiality  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  it  must  therefore  have  produced  in  the  minds 
of  many  visitors  a  feeling  of  surprise,  if  not  envy,  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  wealth  of  such  fine  fruit.  The  great  extent 
of  competition  is  explained  to  some  extent  in  the  fact  that 
exhibitors  come  from  so  many  and  widely  separated  dis¬ 
tricts  and  centres,  though  not  attracted  by  the  value  of  the 
fruit  prizes  offered.  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Dorset,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Wilts  contribute  to  this  display  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  and  though  there  are  specialists  in  both 
present,  there  are  a  greater  number  who  exhibit  both. 

Quantity  and  quality  of  both  Pears  and  Apples  were 
such  that  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  describe  one  as  inferior 
to  the  other,  even  in  a  fractional  degree.  Nor  could  the  fact 
be  lost  sight  of  that  there  were  Pears  that  had  been  wonder¬ 
fully  well  preserved.  For  instance,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  an 
October  Pear  of  fine  appearance,  though  of  doubtful  keeping 

character,  were  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition  in  one  collection,  as  were 
also  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Forelle 
or  Trout  Pear,  and  Souvenir  du 
Congres.  The  queen  of  Pears, 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  were  plen¬ 
tifully  shown,  and  in  fine  charac¬ 
ter  too,  as  also  were  Marie 
Louise,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurre 
Fouqueray,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Beurre  d’ Avalon,  Magnate, 
Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Glou  Mor- 
eeau,  Beurre  Alexander,  Lucas, 
Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Huyshe’s 
Princess  of  Wales,  Beurre  Baltet 
Pere,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre 
Bachelier.  For  Pears  there  are 
classes  for  six  dishes,  and  four 
dishes,  dissimilar,  and  a  single 
dish,  which  naturally  provide  a 
repetition  of  kinds,  and  especially 
of  the  more  popular  ones,  such  as 
Doyenne  du  Comice,'  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Beurre 
Clairgeau.  The  latter,  though 
not  of  high  quality,  affords  the 
brightest  touches  of  colour  among 
the  many  plates  of  Pears,  which 
is  made  a  reason  for  its  inclusion 
among  dessert  Pears,  either  for 
exhibition  or  home  use. 

For  shooting  parties  colour  plays  an  important  part,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  dinner  table  on  some  occasions,  and  it  is 
here  where  this  finely  coloured  Beurre  is  acceptable  in 
accentuating  the  depth  or  wealth  of  colour  in  winter  when 
so  desired.  It  is  very  marked  what  varying  reports  one  may 
hear  from  host  and  guest.  There  are  those  who  will  praise 
the  Pear  as  much  for  its  edible  qualities  as  for  its  fine  outer 
coat,  which  sometimes  assumes  a  bright  crimson  on  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Herefordshire  and  Dorset,  perhaps,  contributed  fruit  of 
the  finest  colour  in  the  Apple  classes,  the  Goodrich  Court 
fruit  being  particularly  meritorious,  both  for  size  and  quality. 
Similar  classes  are  provided  for  these  as  for  Pears,  with  the 
addition  of  those  for  culinary  varieties.  The  task  of  the 
judges  was  certainly  not  an  enviable  one  in  arriving  at  a  true 
and  just  verdict,  for  among  the  many  collections  and  single 
dishes  staged  there  were  little  to  choose  between  them. 
Very  few,  if  any,  could  be  found  fault  with,  either  in  collec¬ 
tions  or  single  dishes,  and  not  a  few  had  to  go  away  dis¬ 
appointed.  Cox’s  Orange,  King  and  Ribston  Pippins,  com¬ 
prised  three  out  of  four  varieties  in  several  exhibits  of 
dessert.  Blenheim,  Cornish  Gillyflower — always  a  favourite 
with  the  judges  at  Bristol — Adam’s  Pearmain,  Baumann’s 
Red  Reinette,  Monmouthshire  Beauty,  Margil,  Court  Pendu 
Plat,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Brownlee’s  Russet — a  very  pretty 
Apple — Fearn’s  Pippin,  and  American  Mother,  the  latter 
very  fine  in  colour,  comprised  the  bulk  of  variety  in  the  des- 


Fan-shaped  Apricot  Trek  at  Weston  House.  A  Model  of  fine  Training.  (See  525.) 
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sert  classes,  and  certainly  few  can  complain  at  the  collective 
qualities  of  the  selection. 

Peasgood’s  Nonesuch  were  conspicuous  in  the  culinary 
section,  several  fine  dishes  being  on  view.  Mere  de  Menage 
too,  were  beautiful  in  colour  and  weight,  and  Warner’s  King, 
though  not  equal  to  Mr.  Cannell’s  monster,  were  distinctly 
fine  in  size  and  state.  There  were  Cox’s  Pomona,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Belle  Dubois,  Loddington  or  Stone’s,  Newton 
Wonder,  Alfriston,  Byford  Wonder,  Alexander,  Bramley’s 
Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Bismarck,  Tower  of  Glammis,  and  Beauty  of 
Hants,  all  of  good  repute  for  size  and  quality.  Except  in 
the  single  dish  classes,  four  fruits  comprise  a  dish  in  these 
cooking  kinds,  the  number  being  all-sufficient  for  every  pur¬ 
pose.  Five  fruits  are  required  in  the  dessert  section,  and  if 
Pears  four  is  the  number  required.  Those  societies  who 
demand  larger  numbers  should  take  a  hint  from  this  well- 
appointed  exhibition.  The  smallness  of  the  dish  raises  the 
standard  of  quality  instinctively  higher,  a  fact  that  should 
have  a  value  not  only  as  affecting  Apples  and  Pears,  but 
other  fruits  also,  at  summer  and  winter  shows. — W.  S. 


Pear,  Doyenne  dn  Cornice. 


Fruit  growers  unite  in  assenting  to  give  the  first  place  in  order 
of  general  merit  among  Pears  to  the  variety  we  name  in  the 
headline,  and  illustrate  this  week  on  page  539.  The  spray  is  so 
reduced  that  the  characters  of  the  individual  fruits  are  not 
correctly  defined  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  figure  shows  the  fine  bear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  this  Pear,  and  emphasises  its  worth  for  pot 
culture.  A  correspondent  a  few  years  ago  wrote  to  the  Journal 
stating  that  about  eight  dozen  fruits  had  been  gathered  by  him 
from  one  tree  in  a  15-inch  pot ;  and  it  was  from  a  spray  sent  by 
the  writer  we  refer  to  (Mr.  Geo.  Hawkins,  when  gardener  at 
Fwenny  Priory  Gardens,  Bridgend,  South  Wales)  that  the  illus¬ 
tration  was  prepared.  The  cultural  work  necessary  to  keep  pot 
fruit  trees  in  continued  health  and  good  form  is  by  no  means  light, 
yet  does  it  not  repay  to  have  even  a  few  orchard-house  trees  when 
such  returns  are  yielded  ? 

Landscape  Gardening,: 


Landscape  gardening  deal  with  the  disposition  of 
gVoll?ds’  wa^er»  ro°ks,  buildings,  trees,  and  other  plants 
which  go  to  the  composition  of  the  landscape.  Such  in  a 
broad  sense  is  the  definition  of  the  art,  for  it  may  be 
employed  to  create  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  scene  where 
only  Nature  in  barren  wilderness  reigned  before,  or  to  merely 
improve  and  adapt  existing  natural  beauties  and  resources 
to  the  requirements  of  taste  ftfid  convenience  ;  and  although 
it  is  an  art  of  which,  like  many  others,  everybody  thinks  he 
is  a  judge,  and  the  younger  and  more  confident  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener  is  the  more  he  deems  his  judgment  infallible. 

Landscape  gardening  has  been  practised  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  civilisation.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
gardens  are  those  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  gardens  of  the 
Israelites.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
varieties  of  indigenous  plants  and  trees,  exotics  were  also 
cultivated  in  ancient  Palestine.  Solomon,  doubtless,  culti¬ 
vated  trees  and  plants  after  some  scientific  system.  Gardens 
of  considerable  extent  were  attached  to  the  King’s  palaces, 
and  aiso  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  ;  and  in  these  gardens 
were  fountains,  baths,  grottos,  rockeries,  &c.  Irrespective 
of  their  own  inherent  attractiveness,  and  yet  in  close  alliance 
with  it,  the  universal  delight  in  gardens,  and  particu’arly  in 
such  gardens  as  are  most  intimately  associated  with  human 
habitations,  may  be  traced  to  the  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  earthly  garden  was  planted  by  the  Creator 
Himself,  and  by  Him  was  expressly  ordained  to  be  the  home 
of  newly-created  man — man  in  his  condition  of  primeval 
perfection  and  happiness. 

The  Christian,  also,  cannot  fail  to  associate  with  his  idea 
of  a  garden  the  habit  of  Christ  to  frequent  that  garden  called 
Gethsemane  ;  and  he  also  will  remember  that  the  tomb  in 
which  the  body  of  the  Lord  was  laid  was  a  tomb  in  a  garden. 
Solomon  had  grand  Royal  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  F.R.H.S.,  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  nurseryman,  Berkswell,  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
November  4th,  1901. 


Jerusalem,  beautiful  gardens  at  Urtza,  near  Bethlehem,  a 
country  residence  and  beautiful  gardens  at  a  place  called 
Tirzah.  The  gardens  of  Uzza.  Existing  remains  also  go  to 
show  that  Solomon  built  a  mountain  palace  in  the  Lebanon, 
which  of  course  the  whole — or  at  any  rate  as  much  as  he 
required — of  the  beautiful  Libanus  Hill  country,  with  all  the 
Cedars  of  historic  fame,  would  go  to  fo;m  his  great  park. 
It  needs  but  a  small  stretch  of  imagination  to  fancy  King 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  walking  arm-in-arm  with  his  Royal 
guest,  the  Queen  of  Sheba— his  own  wives,  meanwhile,  we 
will  suppose  to  be  well  out  of  the  way— around  those  Royal 
gardens,  which  were  so  magnificently  grand  and  some  of 
them  so  far  apart,  that  had  the  motor-car  of  these  days 
been  then  in  existence,  methinks  the  Royal  pair  might  have 
found  it  useful.  Besides  the  above,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Persians,  Assyrians,  and  other  remote  nations  prided  them¬ 
selves  on  their  magnificent  gardens.  Those  of  Epicurus, 
and  of  Pissistratus,  Cimon,  and  Theophrastus  were  the  most 
famous  in  Greece.  The  gorgeous  gardens  of  Lucullus, 
Sallust,  Crassus,  Pompey,  Seneca,  &c.,  show  the  delight 
which  the  Romans  took  in  them.  The  Romans  were  the 
first  who  introduced  the  art  of  gardening  into  Western 
Europe.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that 
gardening  made  any  particular  advance  in  England. 

The  Romans  introduced  landscape  gardening  into 
Britain,  but  the  art  was  lost  when  the  country  was  abandoned 
by  them  to  the  Saxons.  As,  however,  it  had  meantime  been 
fostered  in  Fiance,  it  was  probably  introduced  again  by  the 
Normans.  Henry  I.,  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
had  a  park  (habitationem  fararum)  at  Woodstock,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  park  may  have  surrounded  a  magnificent 
Roman  vi'la,  the  ruins  of  which,  covering  about  six  acres  in 
extent — -were  discovered  on  the  Blenheim  estate,  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  If  the  conjecture  is  well  founded, 
Blenheim  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  site,  as  well 
as  the  grandest  example  of  landscape  gardening  in  Britain  ; 
according  to  some  it  is  the  grandest  in  Europe. 

The  ea’th’s  landscape  in  all  its  varied,  sublime,  and 
appreciable  forms,  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Great 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  first  man,  we  aie  told  in  Holy 
Writ,  who  enjoyed  such  glorious  elysian  scenery  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  was  Adam.  Whether  that  is  so  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  good  enough  for  us  and  for  our  put  pose  here  ;  any¬ 
how,  in  this  belief  we  are  far  from  being  alone.  Amongst 
many  others  we  find  so  celebrated  a  painter  as  John  Martin 
exhibiting,  in  1824,  his  imaginary  “Garden  of  Eden.”  Aho 
an  imaginary  picture  of  the  terraces,  o"  of  that  which  is 
better  and  mPre  generariy  known  as  the  “  Hanging  Gardens 
of  Babylon.”  These  are  pioduced  in  Loudon’s  “Arboretum 
Britannicum.” 

What  ever  the  earth  was  like  prior  to  the  creation  of 
Adam,  we  have  no  history  save  that  of  the  recorded  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  rocks.  These  give  ample  and  uncontrovertible 
proof  that  the  earth  had  most  extraordinary  and  marvellous 
prehistoric  or  mythical  periods  of  convulsive  history,  far 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  mortal  man.  No  time  such 
as  we  term  “  years  ”  can  be  put  to  the  age  of  the  earth,  yet 
by  knowledge  or  observation,  carefully  and  scientifically 
applied,  and  wrought  out  by  sundry  geologists  who  have 
made  it  their  study,  we  have  been  enabled,  with  much  per¬ 
severance,  from  time  to  time  to  so  classify  the  different 
periods,  aided  by  the  respective  representations  of  the  fossil 
flora  and  fauna  found  in  the  many  series  of  formations, 
or  in  their  absence,  from  the  Archoean  or  most  ancient 
formation  upwards  through  the  Primary,  Secondary, 
Tertiary,  &c.,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Glacial  and  Post  Glacial 
per  ods  d  nominated  by  geologists  as  the  Anthropozoic — 
from  the  Greek  words  “  anthropus  ”  man,  and  “  zoe  ”  life, 
when  relics  of  man  were  beginning  to  be  found.  This 
short  cut,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  term  it,  of  geological 
explanation,  brings  us  up  to  the  time — years,  months,  and 
days  were  not  yet  arranged — when  Adam  was  formed  and 
placed  on  this  great  floor  of  Nature’s  creation,  already  pre¬ 
pared  for  him  by  the  grandest  representation  of  flora  and 
fauna,  and  also  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that  is  possible,  or, 
rather,  impossible,  for  the  imagination  of  modern  man  to 
conceive. 

In  his  “  Domain  of  Amheim  ”  Edgar  Allen  Poe  made 
Ellison  maintain  that  the  richest,  the  truest,  and  most 
natural,  if  not  altogether  the  most  extensive  province  had 
been  unaccountably  neglected.  No  definition  had  spoken 
of  the  landscape  gardener  as  of  the  poet ;  yet  it  seemed  to 
Ellison  that  the  improvement  of  the  landscape  garden  offered 
to  the  proper  muse  the  most  magnificent  of  opportunities 
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Here,  indeed,  is  the  finest  field  for  the  display  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  in  the  endless  combination  of  forms  of  novel  beauty, 
being  by  a  vast  majority  the  most  glorious  which  the  earth 
could  afford  ;  in  the  multiform  and  multicolour  of  the  flower 
and  the  tree,  grass,  rock,  and  water  we  recognise  the  direct 
and  energetic  efforts  of  Nature  at  physical  loveliness. 

It  is  said  there  are  properly  but  two  styles  of  landscape 
gardening — the  natural  and  the  artificial.  One  seeks  to 
recall  the  original  beauty  of  the  country  by  adapting  its 
means  to  the  surrounding  scenery ;  cultivating  trees  in 


tastes  to  gratify.  It  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  various 
styles  of  buildings.  There  are  the  stately  avenues  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  the  country,  Italian  terraces,  and  a 
various  mixed  old  English  style,  which  has  some  relation 
to  the  domestic  Gothic  or  English  Elizabethan  architecture. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  abuses  of  the  artificial 
landscape  gardening,  a  mixture  of  pure  art  in  a  garden  seene 
adds  to  it  a  great  beauty.  This  is  partly  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
by  a  show  of  order  and  design,  and  partly  moral.  A  terrace 
with  an  old  moss-covered  balustrade  calls  up  at  once  to 


harmony  with  the  hills  or  plains  of  the  neighbouring  land  ; 
detecting  and  bringing  into  practice  those  nice  relations  of 
size,  proportion,  and  colour  which,  hid  from  the  common 
observers,  are  revealed  or  apprehended  everywhere  to  the 
experienced  student  of  Nature.  The  result  of  the  natural 
style  of  garden ;ng  is  seen  rather  in  the  absence  of  all  defects 
and  incongruities — in  the  presence  of  a  healthy  harmony  and 
order — than  in  the  creation  of  any  special  wonders  or 
miracles. 

The  artificial  style  has  as  many  varieties  as  there  are 


the  eye  the  fair  forms  that  may  have  passed  there  in  other 
days.  The  slightest  exhibition  of  art  is  an  evidence  of  care 
and  human  interest.  The  original  beauty  of  a  landscape  is 
seldom  so  great  as  that  which  may  be  introduced.  Of 
course,  everything  depends  on  the  selection  of  a  spot  with 
capabilities.  A  man  who  is  about  to  build  himself  a  house, 
or  is  employed  by  another  to  find  an  eligible  site,  should  look 
well  about  before  fixing  upon  a  spot — a  work  well  begun  is 
half  the  battle. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Ceropegia  Gardneri. 

The  species  of  Ceropegia  named  by  “K.,  Dublin,”  in  a  recent 
note  is  the  one  we  illustrate.  It  is  an  interesting  climber  for  a 
warm  stove,  and  grows  quickly.  The  peculiar-looking  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion.  Cuttings  root  freely  in  clean  sand,  given 
slight  bottom  heat  in  a  stove  temperature.  Another  species, 
C.  Sandersoni,  is  of  a  more  fleshy  habit  of  growth,  and  also,  with 
stapeliseformis,  deserves  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  plants  of  a 
botanical  interest  are  appreciated. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

The  best  manner  of  growing  Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants 
on  walls  is  in  the  form  of  cordons.  They  must  be  planted  when 
young,  and  with  single  stems.  If  only  one  stem  is  allowed  to 
a  plant  they  may  be  planted  6in  apart.  If  three,  one  on  each 
side  a  central  stem,  18in  apart,  each  cordon  branch  having  a 
space  of  6in  between  it.  Should  spur  growths  not  form  freely 
on  the  main  stem,  shorten  the  latter  at  each  winter  season,  and 
carry  up  a  new  leader  in  summer  until  the  limit  is  reached. 
The  side  growths  in  summer  must  be  shortened  to  four  leaves, 
and  further  shortened  at  the  present  season  to  within  an  inch 
of  their  base.  1  nlike  bushes  in  the  open,  the  winter  pruning 
may  be  carried  out  now.  When  the  cordon  branches  become 
old  and  worn  out,  a  young  shoot  should  be  encouraged  near  the 
base,  and  eventually  trained  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one. 
— Rufus. 

The  Yellow  Wood. 

It  is  stiange  that  a  flowering  tree  of  such  marked  beauty 
as  the  Yellow  W  ood,  Cladrastis  tinctoria,  or  Yirgilia  lutea,  as  it 
has  been  erroneously  called,  remains  so  uncommon.  Possibly 
the  somewhat  ungainly  growth  in  youth  (says  “Meehans’ 
Monthly  )  is  accountable  for  the  lack  of  interest  shown  in  it ; 
and  also  that  it  does  not  seem  to  seed  freely.  Young  plants 
in  a  nursery  are  invariably  passed  by  as  the  intended  purchaser 
looks  for  something  pretty  for  a  lawn  specimen.  But  a  ten 
or  twenty-year-old  specimen  has  quite  a  different  effect.  Then 
one  sees  a  fine,  symmetrical,  small  tree  of  spreading  habit,  the 
ends  of  the  branches  almost  pendulous,  and  the  whole  distinct 
in  character.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  but  broadly-rounded. 
In  June,  drooping  racemes  of  white,  pea-shaped  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  profusion  to  look  neat  and  showy  without  an. 
appearance  of  over-doing  the  decoration.  These  flowers 
harmonise  with  the  light  green  leaves  and  general  character, 
and  are  very  pleasing.  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  not  widely  distributed — another  cause  for 
its  being  but  little  known.  It  is  grown  well  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
at  Kew. 

The  Worth  of  Potatoes. 

It  would  be  a  curious  thing  were  it  established — not  at  nresent 
seriously  suggested — that  the  humble  Potato  is  a  counter-active 
to  cancer,  and  highly  satisfactory  too,  because  for  three  centuries 
in  several  European  countries  a  most  malicious  prejudice  existed 
against  the  wholesome  tuber.  When  first  brought  from  Peru,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  given  out  in  France 
and  currently  believed  that  thq  Potato  caused  leprosy,  and  when 
this  fiction  was  disproved  it  Jvas  held  in  the  next  century  to 
generate  fever.  The  superstition  was  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
readiness  of  mankind  to  believe  without  evidence,  and  it  per¬ 
sisted  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.  Parmentier  had  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Potato  was  a  sound  and  useful  food,  and  King 
Louis  glorified  it  in  the  eyes  of  Court  and  crowd  by  appearing  in 
public  wearing  in  his  buttonhole  Parmentier’s  little  mauve 
flower.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  probably  to  learn 
that  in  Germany  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  regarded  as  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Potato  to  Europe.  At  Offenburtr  in  Baden,  a 
statue  to  Drake  was  erected  in  1853  for  having  brought  the 
Potato  from  America  in  1586.  In  strict  order  of  priority  the 
several  introducers  would  be  the  Spaniards,  Hawkins,  Drake, 
and  Raleigh. 


Cherry  House. 

Structures  that  are  to  be  employed  for  supplying  ripe 
Cherries  from  the  middle  of  April  onwards  must  now  be  closed. 
Be  sparing  of  fire  heat  at  the  commencement,  not  employing 
it  unless  necessary  to  maintain  the  temperature  at  from  35deg 
to  40deg  at  night,  and  40deg  to  45deg  by  day,  ventilating  when 
the  temperature  is  at  50deg.  Syringe  the  trees  and  other 
surfaces  early  on  fine  afternoons,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  buds 
becoming  dry  before  nightfall.  The  border  will  be  sufficiently 
moist  for  some  time  through  the  removal  of  the  root-lights.  If 
not,  it  must  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  applying 
water,  or,  if  weakly  trees,  liquid  manure.  Trees  in  pots,  if  at 
all  dry,  will  require  repeated  supplies  of  water  to  secure  the 
thorough  moisture  of  the  soil  to.  the  base  of  the  pots. — 
Practitioner. 

The  Green  Mullein. 

Writing  td  a  Midland  contemporary  in  August  last,  Mr. 
George  Martin,  of  Bellman’s  Cross,  Shatterford,  states  that  he 
then  had  three  plants  of  the  Green  Mullen,  or,  as  Culpepper 
spells  it,  Mullein.  The  largest  grew  about  6ft  high  (blossom 
yellow) ;  it  came  as  a  weed.  He  let  it  stop  to  see  what  it  would 
come  to.  It  started  something  like  a  Foxglove,  and  grew  a  tall 
stalk.  The  leaves  at  the  bottom  are  about  18in  long,  and  Tin 
to  8in  wide.  They  get  smaller  gradually  to  the  spike  at  the  top, 
which  is  20in  long  and  full  of  seeds,  something  like  Indian  Corn. 
There  are  six  or  eight  smaller  spikes  lower  down  the  stem.  It 
was  nearly  covered  with  caterpillars  that  grew  nearly  2in  long. 
This  rare  plant  grows  wild  about  Shatterford  (Kidderminster). 

Plums  and  Sweet  Cherries, 

The  best  form  of  trees  for  walls  is  undoubtedly  the  fan- 
trained  form.  This  form  of  tree  readily  admits  of  branches 
from  any  part  being  easily  renewed,  so  that  it,  is  quite  possible 
to  remove  worn-out  branches  and  fill  up  the  vacancy  with  a 
vigorous  young  growth.  The  trees  may  be  furnished  with  a 
regular  number  of  branches,  which  ought  not  to  be  too  thickly 
disposed,  but  sufficient  to  cover  the  available  training  space. 
The  side  shoots  growing  out  from  the  main  branches  should  be 
stopped  during  the  summer  at  the  fourth  leaf,  which  will 
encourage  the  production  of  fruit  spurs  at  the  base,  to  which 
the  growths  may  be  shortened  at  the  winter  pruning.  During 
the  extension  of  the  main  branches  some  shortening  must  be 
carried  out  at  this  season,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
growth  made  and  the  disposition  the  shoot  has  towards  its  base 
to  form  fruit  buds.  However,  the  most  vigorous  leaders  will 
not  require  leaving  longer  than  2ft,  and  others  in  proportion  to 
their  strength.  Spaces  which  may  be  bare  of  spur  growths  may 
be  filled  by  allowing  side  growths  to  extend,  but  the  aim  must 
be  not  to  overcrowd. — Solent. 

Valuable  Economic  Plants. 

.  1  •  > 

To  the  Indians  of  South  America  the  \yorld  is  mainly  indebted 
for  such  articles  as  tobacco,  cocoaj,  maize,  potatoes,  cotton, 
quinine,  manioc,  vanilla,  indiarubber,  and  sarsaparilla.  Dr. 
Bertoni,  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Asuncion, 
Paraguay,  states  that  they  are  also  acquainted  with  a  tree  whose 
sap  is  alcoholic  and  similar  in  taste  and  colour  to  a  rough  red 
wine.  Another  plant  which  they  use,  and  of  which  they  have 
until  now  carefully  kept  the  secret,  is  a  sweetening  plant  of 
remarkable  power.  This  latter  plant  was  discovered  a  short  time 
ago  by  Dr.  Bertoni,  and  some  leaves  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew  by  the  British  Consul  at  Asuncion,  Mr.  Cecil 
Gosling.  The  plant,  which  is  said  not  to  be  found  further  south 
than  the  highlands  at  the  source  of  the  River  Monday,  is  a 
modest  shrub  a  few  inches  in  height,  growing  side  by  side  with 
weeds  and  luxuriant  grasses.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  the 
flowers  still  more  diminutive.  The  Indians  call  it  “  Sweet  Herb,” 
a  few  leaves  being  sufficient  to  sweeten  a  .strong  cuup  of  tea  or 
coffee,  and  giving  also  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour.  The  dis-< 
coverer  believes,  however,  that  the  sweetening  power  bears  no 
relation  to  the  saccharine  properties  of  sugar,  and  accordihg  Jo 
one  of  the  Kew  Bulletins,  the  officials  have  not  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  plant  with  any  other  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 
There  is  stated  to  be  “  no  doubt  that  the  plant  possesses  very 
strongly  the  power  of  stimulating  the  sensation  of  sweetness, 
for  the  smallest  piece  of  a  leaf  causes  a  persistent  sweetness  in 
the  mouth.” 
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Gadding  and  Gathering. 

“Here  awa’,  There  awa’.’J 

When  conversing  with  a  friend  recently  upon  the  qualities  of 
VeitclTs  race  of  winter-flowering  Begonias,  he  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  they  were  being  made  too  much  of.  The  man, 
surely,  knew  not  of  what  he  spoke  ;  for  I  am  safe  to  say  not  an 
eighth  of  the  gardeners  in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Scotland 
have  ever  yet  seen  such  a  batch  as  are  now  aflowering  in  the  long 
span  houses  at  the  new  Feltham  Nurseries,  away  west  of  London. 
Imagine  800  stout  and  robust  plants  in  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  of 
the  older  variety  Winter  Cheer,  whose  mass  of  flowers  glow  in 
colours  of  deep  shining  crimson-carnnne.  How  very  few  are  the 
plants  of  any  sort  that  the  gardener  has  at  his  command  at  this 
period  ’twixt  the  waning  of  Chrysanthemums  and  the  flush  of 
forced  spring  bulbs  and  Azaleas.  Every  year  we  feel  the  want, 
yet  we  get  very  little  “  forrarder.” 

Besides  Winter  Cheer — plant  of  many  graces — there  are  a 
number  of  other  varieties,  some  almost  new,  others  better  known 
because  older.  These  are  Mrs.  Heal;  Winter  Perfection;  Myra, 
pale  rose-pink;  Venus,  bright  rosy-carmine;  Ensign,  one  of  the 
best,  with  long  and  graceful  flower  clusters  of  crimson-pink 
flowers;  Julius_,  with  pink.  Balsam-like  blossoms;  and  the  new 
Ideala,  which  is  probably  too  rare  to  recommend  much  so  far.  It, 
however,  advances  a  new  and  dwarfer  type.  Mr.  Heal,  as  raiser 
of  these  Begonias,  is  busy  endeavouring  to  produce  a  white 
variety  and  a  yellow  one,  after  which  he  thinks  lie  will  rest  satis¬ 
fied.  Oh !  vain  hope  for  so  active  an  hybridiser. 

[New  Plants  at  Feltham. 

That  charming  Begonia  named  incomparabilis  (or  is  it 
B.  Froebeli  incomparabilis?),  with  tall  and  erect  stalks,  bearing 
showy  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  should  not  be  allowed  to  wait  for 
a  place  in  any  garden;  it  is  well  worth  a  sacrifice  on  somebody’s 
part,  only  to  be  secured  for  one’s  collection.  A  cross  between 
Begonia  natalensis  and  B.  socotrana  has  given  as  progeny  a 
wonderfully  floriferous  beauty,  with  more  erect  habit  and  less 
rounded  corollas  than  we  view  in  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  besides 
which  the  tone  of  colour  is  quite  distinct.  It  is  difficult  to 
define — the  colour  is — but  if  I  describe  it  as  a  soft,  peach  colour, 
slightly  shaded  throughout  with  bluish-lilac,  this  may  be  accepted 
as  somewhat  near  the  mark.  The  cross  would  seem  to  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  Gloire  de  Lorraine’s  parents  were 
B.  socotrana  and  B.  Dregei,  which  lineage  lias  frequently  been 
questioned. 

Kalanchoes,  &c. 

Amongst  other  splendid  novelties  that  ought  to  be  noted  are 
lvalanclioe  fiammea,  represented  by  a  well-grown  batch ; 
K.  coccinea,  which  is  an  easy  plant  to  cultivate,  though  not  nearly 
so  valuable  as  K.  flammea.  The  latter  should  be  kept  at  rest 
until  after  new  year,  when  cuttings  of  the  top  of  the  young 
shoots  may  be  struck  in  bottom  heat.  Pot  the  rooted  plants 
into  a  good  hazel  loam  mixed  with  about  a  half  proportion  of 
crock  dust,  and  avoid  leaf  soil  or  peat — at  any  rate,  a  very  minute 
proportion  of  mould  will  be  ample. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Luculia  gratissima  will  well 
understand  the  wonderful  show  that  a  dozen  single-stem  plants 
of  this  very  fragrant  (though  agreeable  odour)  blush-pink 
flowered  subject  can  furnish.  Such  a  sight  is  to  be  enjoyed  at 
Feltham.  Then  there  are  a  number  of  robust  specimens  of  the 
new  blue-flowered  Coleus,  named  tliyrsoideus.  This,  for  January, 
is  likely  to  be  very  extensively  grown  in  time  to  come.  Mos- 
chosma  riparium,  with  Spirsea-like  flowers  and  odorous  green 
foliage,  has  also  its  way  to  make.  The  newly-introduced  Jacobinia 
chrysostephana  has  reached  this  Veitchian  establishment,  but 
until  a  stock  has  been  raised  nothing  need  be  offered  in  the  way 
of  description.  What  I  persist  in  terming  a  real  good  novelty  is 
the  somewhat  flouted  Senecio  auriculatissimus,  with  smooth, 
almost  fleshy,  dark  green  ear-shaped  leaves,  twining  stems,  and 
terminal  clusters  of  bright  golden  starry  flowers,  similar  in  form 
to  those  of  a  common  Daisy.  I  hope  it  may  be  well  grown,  and 
then  we  will  possibly  all  agree  that  it  is  beautiful  in  every  way. 
— Wandering  Willie. 

- o+u - 

Early  Forced  Vines. 


These  start  less  promptly  than  Vines  in  pots,  especially 
those  which  have  not  previously  been  subjected  to  early 
forcing,  and  they  should  not  be  hurried,  time  being  allowed 
to  insure  an  even  break  and  sturdy  growth.  The  buds  of 
those  started  last  month  are  now  moving.  Raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  55deg,  and  increase  it  a  degree  or  two  daily,  so 
as  to  have  it  60deg  to  65deg  at  night,  when  the  Vines  are 
producing  their  leaves.  In  forcing  to  time,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  induce  growth  by  a  brisk  moist  heat  of  70deg 


to  75deg,  continuing  it  until  the  buds  have  fairly  started 
growing,  then  allowing  it  to  fall  to  60deg  to  65deg,  with  5deg 
to  lOdeg  rise  in  the  daytime.  This  is  important,  a  moderate 
temperature  being  essential  to  secure  short-jointed  wood, 
and  stout,  well-developed  foliage  ;  but  a  close  atmosphere  is 
very  prejudicial,  and  cutting  currents  of  air  equally  disas¬ 
trous,  therefore  ventilate  carefully  and  early,  seeking 
advancement  and  solidification  of  the  growth  under  sun¬ 
shine,  closing  early,  so  as  to  husband  the  sun  heat  as  much 
as  possible. 

Outside  borders  must  be  protected  against  cold  rains  and 
melting  snow.  A  6in  thickness  of  dry  leaves,  with  a  little 
litter  over  them  to  prevent  them  blowing  about,  is  effective, 
especially  when  covered  with  spare  lights.  Houses  to  afford 
ripe  fruit  during  May  ought  to  be  started  at  once,  fine 
weather  being  required  from  commencing  to  finish  ;  quicker 
work  only  needlessly  strains  the  Vines.  A  bed  of  leaves  and 
stable  litter  placed  on  the  floor,  turning  a  portion  of  it  daily, 


Ceropegia  Oardneri.  (See  page  540.) 


so  as  to  supply  ammonia  vapour  to  the  atmosphere  and  pre¬ 
vent  drying  of  the  material,  the  soft  glow  of  moisture  being 
favourable  to  a  good  break,  and  is  a  saving  of  fuel.  Out¬ 
side  borders  must  have  the  needful  protection  from  frost. 
A  few  inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves,  and  a  little  litter  over 
them,  answer  when  the  Vines  are  planted  inside,  but  where 
the  border  is  all  outside,  a  covering  of  warm  litter  is  prefer¬ 
able,  two-thirds  of  leaves  to  one  of  stable  litter  affording  a 
less  violent  but  more  lasting  heat  than  manure  alone,  adding 
fresh  as  necessary. 

The  inside  border  must  be  rendered  evenly  moist  by 
applying  tepid  water  or  liquid  manure.  Start  with  a  night 
temperature  of  50deg  in  severe  weather,  55deg  in  mild 
weather,  and  65deg  by  day,  except  the  weather  be  cold,  when 
55deg  will  be  suitable.  This  slow  wmrk  is  better  than  a 
forcing  heat,  which  induces  a  weak  growth,  and,  except  for 
special  purpose,  it  is  well  not  to  exceed  those  temperatures 
until  the  growth  commences.  Depress  young  Vines  to  the 
horizontal  line,  or  lower,  to  insure  the  regular  breaking  of 
the  buds.  Maintain  a  moist  atmosphere  by  syringing  daily, 
but  avoid  excessive  moisture  and  keeping  the  Vines  dripping 
wet,  which  excites  the  production  of  aerial  roots  from  the 
rods. — G. 
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Apple,  Norfolk  Beauty. 

In  September  last  I  saw  the  trees  of  this  Apple  laden  with  the 
fruit  you  comment  upon  in  the  Journal  of  last  issue,  page  518, 
and  since  then  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting  the  fruit 
both  cooked  and  uncooked,  and  find  it  exactly  what  you  say.  I 
look  upon  Norfolk  Beauty  as  quite  one  of  the  best  Apples  in 
cultivation  for  the  kitchen.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  so  diffe¬ 
rent  to  that  of  Warner’s  King  as  to  at  once  dissipate  any  idea  of 
its  being  identical  with  that  variety.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is 
quite  white,  while  in  the  new  comer  it  has  quite  a  creamy  tint. 

All  the  trees  I  saw  of  it  were  fruiting  heavily,  and  this  in  a  season 
when  Apples  were  scarce,  especially  in  the  Norfolk  region  ;  and 
this  fact  should  render  its  extended  cultivation  a  certainty. — 

E.  Molyneux. 

Christmas  on  Duty. 

I  imagine  I  hear  some  poor  journeyman  exclaim,  “  Oh,  dear ! 
don’t  mention  it.  I  never  spent  a  more  miserable  day  in  my  life  !” 

I  have  heard  this  expression  uttered  time  after  time  regularly 
as  Christmas  comes  round.  Now  very  shortly  it  will  be  with  us 
again,  and  no  doubt  before  this  the  almanac  has  been  carefully 
and  fearfully  studied  with  the  object  of  finding  out  who  will 
have  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  “  on  duty  ”  that  day, 
and  many  will  be  the  sighs  of  relief  or  vain  regret  uttered  in 
every  botliy  throughout  the  land  upon  ascertaining  the  fate  in 
store  for  them  on  that  particular  day.  I  have  known  some  young 
fellows  who  would  be  able  to  name  the  unfortunate  one  quite 
twelve  months  beforehand,  so  eager  were  they  to  gratify  their 
curiosity. 

Undoubtedly  the  bothy  is  not  the  best  place  in  which  one 
would  choose  to  spend  the  festive  season,  especially  in  those 
bothies  where  some  of  the  fortunate  inmates  are  near  enough  to 
go  home,  leaving  one  or  two  less  favoured  ones  behind  to  pass 
the  time  away  as  best  they  can.  But  still  there  are  some  who 
will  make  themselves  happy  even  under  these  adverse  circum¬ 
stances,  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  sufficient  forethought  he  can, 
with  the  outlay  of  a  few  shillings,  get  together  a  goodly  store  in 
readiness  for  the  eventful  dav.  Such  seasonable  things  as  nuts, 
oranges,  cigars,  the  inevitable  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  wee  drop  o’  something  “  short,”  with  which 
to  drink  the  health  of  absent  friends  both  far  and  near.  These, 
with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  old  cronies  specially  invited  for  the 
occasion,  will  make  Christmas  not  a  day  to  look  forward  to  with 
dread,  but  rather  with  happy  anticipation.  Greater  cheerfulness 
may  also  be  imparted  to  the  bothy  by  fixing  sprigs  of  Holly  round 
the  walls  and  over  the  fireplace,  not  forgetting  a  piece  of 
Mistletoe  hung  up  in  some  convenient  place  under  which  the 
ancient  custom  may  be  duly  observed  should  the  occasion  arise. 
Thus,  by  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  the  unfortunate  one 
may  have  a  real  jolly  good  time,  although  he  be,  like  me, 

“  on  duty.”— J.  H.  M. 

[A  very  seasonable  letter,  and  full  of  a  good  spirit. — Ed.] 

“Hardy”  Fruit  Growa  Under  Glass. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Thurston,  writing  from  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  brings 
tc  notice  a  letter  that  was  published  in  the  East  Anglian  “  Daily 
Times  ”  for  November  16,  which  letter  refers  to  an  exhibit  of  fruit 
staged  at  the  Ipswich  Horticultural  Show  on  November  12  and  13. 
In  the  interests  of  exhibitors  of  hardy-grown  fruit,  we  think 
that  Note  VII.,  as  printed  in  the  schedule  for  the  fruit  exhibi¬ 
tion  yearly  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  should  always  be  applied  to  ex¬ 
hibits  of  open  air  (or  hardy)  fruit.  The  note  we  mention  ex¬ 
plains  :  “  By  ‘  grown  in  the  open  air  ’  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  trees  have  both  flowered  and  set  their  fruit,  as  well  as  ripened 
it,  without  any  other  protection  beyond  netting  or  a  coped  wall.” 

This  limits  the  exhibitor  pure  and  simple  to  stage  “  open-air  ” 
fruit.  All  exhibitors  and  officials  of  horticultural  societies  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  “Rules  for  Judging,” 
1899  Code,  Is.  6d.  post  free;  from  R.H.S.  Office,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  What  exhibit  is  meant  in  the  letter,  part 
of  which  we  give  below,  we  know  not,  but  the  question  is  asked 
“  whether  it  was  altogether  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  wish  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
fruit?  Indeed,  to  put  the  question  briefly,”  continues  the 
writer,  “  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Apples  and  Pears  ex¬ 
hibited  were  really  hardy  fruits,  and  did  not  owe  much  of  their 
excellence  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been,  to  some  extent,  nursed 
under  glass.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  system  of  nursing 


the  trees  and  feeding  them  with  a  pap-boat,  by  which  fruit  can 
be  obtained  twice  the  size  of  that  grown  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  garden.  A  young  tree  is  planted  in  a  large 
pot  or  tub  with  perforated  sides,  and,  after  being  kept  all  the 
winter  in  an  enclosed  house,  it  blossoms  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  usual  time,  the  fruit  thus  getting  a  great  advantage 
at  the  start.  The  tree  may  or  may  not  be  taken  outside,  when 
the  fruit  is  well  set,  and  placed,  still  in  the  pot,  in  rich  soil, 
so  that  straggling  roots  may  help  in  nourishing  the  tree.  About 
this  time  the  pap-boat  comes  into  use,  and  the  tree,  its  fruits 
thinned  perhaps  to  three  or  four,  is  stimulated  with  vanous 
artificial  mixtures,  amongst  which  a  solution  of  iron,  for  giving 
colour,  plays  its  part.  It  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  by 
such  a  system.  Apples  and  Pears  21b  or  over  in  weight  are  pro¬ 
duced  when  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  up  to  lib  on  trees  grown 
under  more  natural  conditions.  Such  fruit  is,  no  doubt,  very 
interesting  at  shows;  but  is  it  exactly  what  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged?  Does  it  not  tend  to  dishearten  those  who  have  no 
orchard  house  ?  And  would  it  not  be  better  if  it  is  impossible 
to  have  different  classes  for  fruit  grown  under,  or  not  under, 
el  ass  to  let  the  exhibit  cards  state  that  it  is  grown  under  glass, 
partially  under  glass,  or  in  the  open?”  Naturally,  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  of  importance,  and  care  on  all  hands  must  be  exercised 
when  exhibits  of  hardy  fruit  are  considered  at  exhibitions. 

Araucaria  imbricata  from  Seed. 

In  answer  to  “  H.  M„”  page  524,  concerning  the  rearing  of 
Araucaria  imbricata  from  seeds,  I  beg  to  state  that  about  five 
years  ago  plants  were  reared  from  seeds  taken  from  a  tree  fruited 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Osborne,  Isle  of  Wight ;  also  a,  year  or 
two  previous  to  the  above  date  plants  were  raised  at  Nash  Court, 
Faversham,  Kent,  from  a  “  Monkey  Puzzle,  which  bore  fruit 
there.  In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  seeds,  which  somewhat 
resemble  a  very  thin  Tulip  bulb,  were  sown  under  glass.  After 
germination,  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  they 
were  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots,  and  grown  on  in  a  gieen- 
house  temperature  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which  they  were 
planted  in  the  open.  According  to  my  experience,  their  growth 
is  somewhat  slow  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  existence 
but  after  reaching  the  planting-out  stage  they  quickly  go  ahead 
on  becoming  established. — Wilmot  H.  \ates,  The  Gardens, 
Rotherfield  Park,  Alton. 


Apple,  Barnack  Beauty. 


A  local  newspaper  is  responsible  for  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  above-named  Apple,  taken  from  the  Fruit  Trade 
News”-— “We  know  of  few  Apples  that  equal  this  grand  late 
dessert  variety.  Certainly  none  surpass  it,  so  a  few  details 
about  its  culture  on  pyramid  trees  wall  be  read  with  interest  by 
many  thousands  of  growers  and  planters  of  the  king  of  fruits 

especmUy^ave  too  many  useless  varieties  of  fruit  trees  on  the  fruit 
lands  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  those  we  advise  should 
be  grown  none  will  give  greater  satisfaction  than  Eainack 
Beauty.  The  fruit  weighs  from  four  to  six  ounces  each,  the  bulk 
possibly  coming  out  at  four  ounces  when  well  grown.  Ihus  *or 
marketing  in  boxes  they  are  perfect,  on  account  of  their  ric  1 

sweet  vinous  flavour,  their  size  and  colour.  . 

“  We  should  like  to  see  10,000  boxes  of  evenly  graded  Apples 
of  this  variety  put  on  sale  for  the  Christmas  trade.  They  would 
make  as  much  money  as  the  famous  Newtown  Pippins.  there 
is  no  Apple  grown  all  the  world  over  that  will  surpass  it.  Wit 
these  and  several  other  high-grade  varieties  we  can  easily  hold 
our  own  against  outside  competition  from  any  quarter.  England 
is  the  true  home  of  the  Apple.  We  have  said  that  Barnack 
Beauty  is  a  splendid  cropper.  In  corroboration  of  this  a  fruit- 
grower  sends  us  samples  of  the  fruit  he  has  raised,  ,  w it h  tie 
significant  information  that  from  ten  trees  he  gathered  over  one 
ton  of  fine  fruit.  Reckoning  441b  to  the  bushel  we  shall  have  as 
near  as  possible  25  bushels  to  the  ton.  Now,  if  we  put  the  value  of 
the  Apples  at  10s.  a  bushel  in  the  markets,  the  ton  will  be  worth 
£12  10s.  The  trees  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered  are 
pyramids,  and  reckoning  193  trees  to  the  acre,  that  is,  having 
them  set  15ft  apart  each  way,  we  should,  if  the  yield  was  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  ten  trees  referred  to,  get  Apples  of  the  value 

of  £237  10s.  from  an  acre  of  land.  .  .  , 

(i  Now,  we  have  taken  care  to  under-estimate  tilings  m  tne 
above  in  every  item,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  if  every  ten 
trees  on  an  acre,  when  the  trees,  after  ten  years,  had  got  into 
wood  fruiting  condition,  yielded  a  ton  of  fruit  between  them,  t  le 
monetary  output  would  astound  at  least  the  ordinary  agncu  - 
turist,  who  pins  his  faith  to  Carrots  and  Corn.  We  always 
avoid  over-estimating  probable  crops  or  profits,  we  never  base 
any  argument  in  favour  of  fruit-growing  upon  what  has  been  on 
a  small  or  restricted  area  of  land,  or  from  a  few  fruit  trees  , 
at  the  same  time,  we  insist  that  the  lessons  we  give  are 
object  lessons  of  sound,  practical  and  undoubted  value,  and  even 
if  we  say  that  an  acre  of  Barnack  Beauty,  or  kindred  profitable 
kinds  of  the  fruit  trees  we  commend  will  give  a  return  oi  less 
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than  half  the  total  worked  out — that  is,  £100  or  £75,  or  £50 — 
even  the  Apple  culture  in  England  on  advanced  lines  offers  as 
much  inducement  to  skill,  capital,  and  labour  combined  as  any 
industry  in  the  cities  or  towns.” 

If  the  above  information  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be,  or  at  least  treated  with  respect,  then 
it  is  surprising  that  an  Apple  with  such  a  reputation  is  not  more 
generally  known.  Of  several  catalogues  before  me  I  can  only 
find  it  offered  in  one,  and  in  that  it  is  classed  as  a  culinary 
variety.  From  the  above  information  it  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  market  varieties  extant,  and,  looking  at  it  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  one  which  will  pay  the  rent  and  leave 
a  handsome  profit  after.  I  should  like  to  know  what  description 
the  late  Dr.  Hogg  gives  of  it  in  his  “  Fruit  Manual,”  as  I  am  not 
lucky  enough  to  possess  a  copy  of  that  useful  work.  Perhaps 


American  Blackberry,  Kittatiny. 


someone  will  supply  the  information,  and  if  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  can  give  us  an  illustration  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  appreciated  by  others  as  well  as  myself.  Seeing,  then,  that 
Barnack  Beauty  has  few  equals,  it  is  a  wonder  the  Council  of  the 
R.H.S.,  when  compiling  their  schedule  of  the  great  Fruit  Show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  do  not  enumerate  it  in  the  prize  list.  It  is 
not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  as  I  see  they  have  it  named  in  the 
list  of  dessert  Apples  at  the  end  of  the  schedule.  I  have  said 
more  than  I  intended  to  about  an  Apple  that  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about;  but  if  it  results  in  a  little  wholesome  discussion  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  it,  my  time  will  not  have  been  spent  in 
vain. — R.  M. 

- - 


American  Blackberry,  The  Kittatiny. 

Following  “H.  D.’s”  able  cultural  article  on  Blackberries 
that  appeared  in  our  fruit  number  of  October  10,  we  illustrate 
on  page  543  one  of  the  best  of  the  large-fruited  American  varieties 
that  also  succeed  in  this  country.  These  large  American  kinds 
are  the  descendants  from  Rubus  occidentals,  popularly  called 
the  Western  or  Virginian  “  Raspberry.  Most  of  the  leading 
nurserymen  include  this  variety  in  their  lists. 


Societies. 


National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association. 

Annual  Dinner. 

A  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  representing  the  Central 
Society  of  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners’  Association,  and 
numbering  about  100,  enjoyed  an  evening  together  in  the 
Venetian  Chamber  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  on  Thursday  last,  the  5th  inst.  The 
president  was  supported  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Wooderson  (the 
treasurer),  W.  A.  Hobbs,  A.  J.  Foster,  and  H.  G.  Bourne,  each 
at  the  head  of  separate  tables;  and  on  right  and  left  by  Messrs. 
George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  D.  B.  Crane,  C.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H., 
H.  J.  Jones,  C.  B.  Green,  and  Mr.  Finch  (the  secretary),  amongst 
others.  A  tirst-rate  dinner  was  provided,  and  the  usual  photo¬ 
graph  having  been  taken,  the  programme  of  the  evening  was 
entered  upon.  The  Royal  toast  was  loyally  honoured,  and, 
secondly,  a  toast  to  the  association  and  its  affiliated  societies. 
Both  came  from  the  chair,  and,  as  president  of  this  association, 
Mr.  Sanders,  in  a  few  direct  and  exceedingly  well-rendered  senti¬ 
ments,  summarised  the  year’s  work.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  review  a  year  of  progress,  of  cobwebs  brushed  away,  of  re¬ 
arrangement  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  govern,  the  fixture  of  a 
new  and  higher  subscription  fee  to  meet  the  varied  financial 
demands  of  the  society’s  exchequer,  and  of  sundry  “  prunings,” 
all  to  the  end  that  greater  fruitfulness  may  result.  The  associa¬ 
tion  numbers  between  600  and  700  members,  with  branches  at 
Lady  well  (Kent),  Liverpool,  Gosport  (Hants),  Seapoint  (near  Cape 
Town),  and  one  in  New  Zealand.  The  chairman  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  providing  prizes- — and  plenty  of  them — but  they  ought 
to  be  of  a  useful  nature,  “  something  like  this,”  said  he,  picking 
up  a  silver  fruit  tray  that  stood  before  him. 

Then  again,  the  highest  talent  ought  to  be  procured  for  the 
lectures  at  their  meetings,  and  unless  members  subscribed 
liberally  and  yearly  (that’s  the  great  point),  how  could  the  ablest 
men  be  secured?  Time  is  money  to  busy  men,  and,  as  Mr. 
Sanders  further  remarked,  “  it  is  quite  unfair  to  expect  such 
pe  sons  to  devote  even  ngs  without  being  monetarily  refunded.” 
And,  lastly,  the  association’s  library  can  always  be  added  to,  and 
is  open  to  great  improvement,  each  of  the  foregoing  features 
demanding  money  for  their  promotion.  The  toast  having  been 
received,  the  treasurer  (Mr.  Wooderson)  responded. 

The  numerous  valuable  Championship  Trophies  variously 
provided  by  Messrs.  Carter  Wright,  Sutton  and  Sons,  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  H.  J.  Jones,  Robert  Sydenham,  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  and 
others,  in  competitions  during  the  year  were  then  distributed  to 
the  fortunate  winners.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  eloquently  proposed 
a  bumper  to  “The  Trade  and  Donors  of  Trophies  and  other 
Prizes,”  and  was  sincere  in  the  thanks  he  rendered  on  behalf 
of  the  association,  expressing  a  natural  wish  that  these  prizes 
would  he  forthcoming  with  the  same  liberality  that  had  charac¬ 
terised  the  past.  On  behalf  of  the  trade,  Mr.  Jones,  of  Rye- 
croft,  Lewisham,  suitably  responded. 

Succeeding  the  foregoing  recognitions  came  Mr.  Druery’s 
toast  on  behalf  of  the  vice-presidents  and  officers,  suffused  with 
this  pteridologist’s  perennial  supply  of  pawky  expression,  and 
followed  by  not  less  resistible  humour  from  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon. 
A  toast  to  “  The  Press,”  from  Mr.  G.  Foster,  was  responded  to  by 
Harrison  Dick,  of  this  Journal.  The  ladies,  too,  weie  toasted, 
and  that  enthusiastically. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  toasts  and  speeches  were  inter- 
poned  between  songs,  recitations,  and  pianoforte  selections. 
Each  of  the  artistes  rendered  their  allotted  items  with  great 
SUCCess— Miss  Florence  E.  Fowler  at  the  piano,  Miss  Edith 
Pearce  with  a  recitation,  and  sweet  songs  from  Miss  C  Wright. 
The  gentleman  artistes  were  Messrs.  G.  H.  Day,  W.  A.  Hobbs 
(who  directed  the  musical  arrangements),  H  J.  Jones,  and  1. 
Winstone  Cook.  Those  with  ability,  when  asked  to  take  a  part 
in  the  programme  at  their  annual  dinner,  never  demur,  and  to 
them  is  due  sincere  thanks,  and  this  was  accorded  by  those 
present.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  meeting  dispersed  but  not 
before  a  chain  of  hands  had  joined  at  the  singing  of  that  imperial 
song,  “  Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

Hessle  Gardeners. 

The  above  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  the 
Parish  Schoolroom,  HessTe,  on  Tuesday  last.  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  of 
Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  gave  a  very  practical  and  in¬ 
structive  paper  on  “Point  Judging  of  Horticultural  Exhibits 
There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  meeting,  which  was  pre- 
sided  over  by  Mr.  Blair,  Hessle  Cottage  Homes.  A  good  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  in  which  the  members  gave  vent  to  the  feelings 
between  judges’  and  exhibitors.  Many  practical  and  usefu 
noints  were  brought  forward  and  thoroughly  discussed.  \  otes 
of  thanks  to  the  essayist  and  chairman  terminated  the  meeting. 
—J,  F.  D.,  Yorks. 
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Beckenham  Horticultural. 

The  members  and  friends  of  this  society  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  who  on  Friday  last  very  kindly 
countenanced  a  representative  of  their  firm  (Mr.  Cox)  to  give  a 
lecture  on  “  The  Primula.”  Mr.  Cox  brought  with  him  both 
lantern  and  numerous  slides  from  photographs.  The  lecturer 
dealt  chiefly  with  P.  sinensis  and  its  varieties,  commencing  with 
the  primitive  form  as  first  brought  home  from  China,  and 
flowered  in  the  gardens  of  a  Mrs.  Palmer  at  Bromley  about  1820, 
and  from  that  tracing  the  evolution  of  the  many  beautiful 
varieties  up  to  the  present.  Pictures  of  specimen  plants  of 
these  were  placed  on  the  screen  and  their  good  qualities  dilated 
upon.  Snowdrift,  for  instance,  opens  very  early,  and  retains 
its  flowers  very  tenaciously.  White  Pearl,  though  sent  out  so 
long  ago  as  1880,  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best.  P.  stellata 
also  claimed  attention,  the  lecturer  stating  that  the  cultivation 
of  this  type  is  increasing,  and  rightly  so,  too.  A  few  hints  on 
culture  were  given  ;  one  to  be  noted  is,  always  to  pot  sufficiently 
deep  for  the  plant,  but  not  below  the  collar.  Some  other  species 
were  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  viz.,  P.  obeonica,  P.  flori- 
bunda,  P.  Sieboldi,  and  its  varieties,  that  would  well  repay 
the  cultivator  for  time  and  trouble.  Hints  on  the  cultivation 
of  these  were  furnished.  At  the  close  a  very  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Cox  for  his  able,  instructive,  and 
entertaining  lecture,  and  the  librarian,  Mr.  Webster,  desired 
to  tender  the  best  thanks  of  the  society  to  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  for  their  kindness. — T.  C. 

Binfleld  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Binfield  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  3,  at  Miss  Shaen’s  Room,  Mr.  Howell  in  the  chair, 
when  Mr.  Botley  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
“  Decorative  Table  Plants.”  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Messrs.  Howell, 
Paine,  Bungay,  Else,  Benn,  Galliford,  Busby,  and  others  took 
an  effective  part.  The  essay  appears  this  week  in  the  Journal. 
Mr.  Paine  exhibited  a  beautiful  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  and  Zygopetalums,  and  gave  valuable 
cultural  and  other  information  respecting  them.  Mr.  Benn 
brought  some  lovely  Chrysanthemums,  Souvenir  de  Petit  Ami, 
and  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  very  large  size  of  the 
plants,  grown  in  48’s,  was  the  subject  of  remark  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
brought  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  to  a  close. 

Chester  Paxfon 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
N.  F.  Barnes,  president,  occupying  the  chair.  The  lion,  secretary, 
Mr.  G.  P.  Miln,  submitted  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past 
year,  and  he  was  able  to  report  that  a  small  profit  had  been 
made  out  of  the  recent  exhibition  of  fruits  and  Chrysanthemums 
held  at  the  Town  Hall,  although  the  weather  at  that  time  was 
most  unfavourable,  and  interfered  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
attendance  of  the  public.  The  list  of  members  and  subscribers 
had  during  the  year  increased  from  447  to  482,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory.  Mr.  Barnes’s  term  of  office  having 
expired,  he  was,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R.  Wakefield,  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services  as  president,  and  in 
replying  he  proposed  Mr.  John  Weaver,  Christleton  Hall,  as  his 
successor,  who,  in  accepting  office,  promised  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  predecessor.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to 
the  retiring  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  E.  Stubbs  and  A.  Ellams, 
their  successors  in  office  being  Mr.  John  Dutton  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Ryder.  The  hon.  secretary  was  also  thanked  for  his  past  services, 
as  was  also  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Wakefield  for  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  society.  Mr.  G.  P.  Miln  was  re-elected  secretary, 
and  the  following  will  form  the  committee  for  the  coming  year  :  — 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Siddall,  N.  F.  Barnes,  R.  Wakefield,  J.  Taylor, 
E.  Stubbs,  A.  Ellams,  A.  W.  Armstrong,  J.  Wynne,  S.  May, 
A.  E.  Goodman,  W.  Pringle,  S.  Garner,  A.  Ellis,  J.  Jackson, 
and  H.  Rowe,  with  Mr.  R.  Newstead  as  consulting  naturalist. 

Croydon  and  Dis'rict  "oricult  ra . 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hotel  on  Tuesday  last,  December  3,  when  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson  presided  over  a  capital  meeting.  The  preliminary 
business  having  been  disposed  of,  a  capital  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wade  on  “Lilies.”  Mr.  Wade  first  dealt  with  the 
geographical  distribution  and  habitats  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Lilies,  their  classification  and  characteristics,  not  forgetting 
their  beautiful,  charming  form  and  colour.  The  cultivation  of 
the  Lily  received  special  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wade, 
whose  long  and  varied  experience  was  of  value  to  those  present. 
Mr.  Wade  also  noted  the  great  commercial  interests  in  the  Lilies 


as  evidenced  in  the  vast  importations  from  Japan,  Bermuda,  &c., 
and  their  cultivation  in  this  country  for  decorative  purposes. 
There  was  an  interesting  and  pleasant  discussion  after  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  paper,  and  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wade.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  was  further  enhanced 
by  the  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  paintings  of  Lilies 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Harris  and  J.  Gregory,  to  whom  also 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  given.  The  paper  for  next  meeting, 
December  17,  is  “  Loudon,  his  Life  and  Works,”  by  Mr.  Harrison 
Dick  (the  Journal  of  Horticulture). — J.  Gregory,  Hon.  Sec. 

Devon  end  Exeter  GHeners’. 

Mr.  Charles  Berry,  lecturer  in  horticulture  to  the  Devon 
County  Council,  gave  a  demonstration  on  the  evaporating  and 
preparing  of  fruit  for  preserving  purposes  to  the  members  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Gardeners’  Association  at  Exeter  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  Mr.  J.  P.  Rippon  presided.  The  lecturer  spoke  of 
the  waste  in  Devonshire  orchards  caused  by  the  high  winds  in 
autumn,  and  so  much  fruit  coming  ripe  at  one  time.  By  the 
evaporating  process  a  lengthened  period  for  its  use  was  obtained, 
the  question  of  heavy  freight  was  met,  and  a  handsome  profit 
realised.  Fifty-six  pounds  weight  of  Apples  as  they  were 
gathered  yielded  61b  of  dried  or  evaporated  fruit.  Vegetables 
of  various  kinds  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was 
believed  that  before  long  the  process  would  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  troops  in  any  country  where  trans¬ 
port  was  difficult,  such  as  in  South  Africa. 

Dunlee  HorticuKu^l  ftssoiiition. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  Dundee  Horticultural  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  last  night  in  University  College,  Mr.  David  Croll, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  Butchart,  secretary,  submitted 
liis  report.  It  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  seventy 
members  were  enrolled,  seven  of  whom  had  removed  to  another 
district  and  two  had  withdrawn.  At  present  the  membership 
numbered  110.  The  chairman  expressed  gratification  at  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  report.  From  the  treasurer’s  report 
it  appeared  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  in  favour  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  £6.  All  the  office-bearers  were  re-elected,  with  the 
exception  that  Mr.  William  Kennedy.  Ardarroch,  was  appointed 
libra  -ian  in  room  of  Mr.  T.  Brown,  Balcairn  Gardens,  who  has 
retired.  Messrs.  Bethel,  Macrae,  Nicoll,  Dixon,  Meston,  and 
Brown  were  added  to  the  council.  Several  new  members  were 
admitted  to  the  association.  The  question  of  awarding  medals 
for  meritorious  exhibits  during  the  ensuing  session  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  secretary  said  that  the  association  being  affiliated 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  had  the  right 
to  purchase'  two  medals  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
objects  of  the  association.  Discussion  followed,  and  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  was  expressed  concerning  the  advisableness  of 
having  competitive  exhibitions.  Mr.  Caims,  Balruddery,  was  of 
opinion  that  competitions  ought  not  to  be  introduced,  but  that 
t  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  to  award  medals 
during  the  session  to  such  exhibits  as  they  considered  worthy 
of  them.  He  moved  that,  the  whole  matter  be  remitted  to  the 
council  for  consideration.  This  was  seconded.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  it  being  known  that  medals 
were  to  be  awarded  necessarily  introduced  the  competitive 
element,  which,  however,  they  did  not  consider  a  bad  thing.  The 
chairman  doubted  whether  the  constitution  of  the  association 
permitted  of  their  engaging  in  competitions.  Ultimately  Mr. 
Cairns’  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Liverpool  Gardeners. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  in  the  Secretary’s 
Office,  Victoria  Street,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  when  Mr.  J. 
Guttridge,  of  the  Wavertree  Botanical  Gardens,  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis),  Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding.  Mr. 
Guttridge  dealt  with  his  subject  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  as 
was  only  natural,  for  few  have  worked  harder  during  the  last 
few  years  to  foster  and  inculcate  the  value  of  this,  now  one  of 
t'’e  finest  bulbous  flowering  plants,  the  many  thousands  of  visitors 
attending  the  gardens  being  fully  alive  to  the  great  progress 
made.  A  useful  discussion  ensued,  after  which  the  usual  votes 
were  tendered. — R.  P.  R. 

Reading  and  District  Gardners’. 

The  second  meeting  of  a  series  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
Reading  College  in  connection  with  the  above  association  took 
place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  gave  a  paper  on 
“  Tomatoes.”  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Neve.  Mr.  Iggulden,  in  introducing  the  subject, 
said  that  forty  years  ago  the  taste  for  Tomatoes  had  not  been 
acquired,  but  at  the  present  time  we  were  a  nation  of  Tomato- 
eaters.  Having  referred  to  the  various  varieties  that  had  been 
introduced  between  the  time  when  Large  Red  Italian  was  grown 
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-to  Sutton’s  Winter  Beauty,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  deal  with 
culture,  giving  practical  details  under  the  following  headings  : 
Sowing,  soil,  potting,  fertilising,  removing  leaves,  open  air,  grow¬ 
ing  for  market,  disease,  and  pests.  Many  questions  were  asked, 
and  an  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  following 
took  part:  Messrs.  Neve,  Hinton,  Alexander,  Exler,  Cretchley, 
Wilson,  Lever,  Burfitt,  Dore,  Judd,  Chamberlain,  Goodman, 
Townsend,  Bright,  and  Rumbold.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Iggulden  for  his  valuable  paper. 

Royal  Meteorological. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held,  by  kind 
permission  of  the  Council,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  the  18th 
instant,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read:  — 
“  Further  Observations  and  Conclusions  in  Relation  to  Atmo¬ 
spheric  Transparency,”  by  the  Hon.  F.  A.  Rollo  Russell, 
F.R.Met.Soc.;.  “Remarkable  Phosphorescent  Phenomenon 
observed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  April  4  and  9,  1901,”  by  W.  S. 
Hoseason  ;  “  On  the  Mechanical  Principle  of  Atmospheric  Cir¬ 
culation,”  by  Captain  R.  A.  Edwin,  R.N.,  F.R.Met.Soc. 
P.S. — As  the  balloting  list  for  the  Council  for  the  year  1902 
will  be  prepared  at  the  next  Council  meeting,  it  is  requested  that 
those  Fellows  who  wish  to  suggest  Fellows  for  election  on  the 
new  Council  will  send  in  proposed  names  before  the  17th  inst. 
W.  M.,  Assist.  3ec. 

Wakefield  Paxton. 

The  programme  of  meetings  for  the  fourth  quarter  session, 
1901,  held  at  the  Paxton  Room,  Woolpacks  Hotel,  Westgate, 
each  Saturday  evening,  at  eight  o’clock  prompt,  is  as  follows :  — 
1901  :  December  14,  “  Gardening  for  Schools,”  Mr.  W.  J.  Middle- 
ton,  Bradford ;  December  21,  “  The  Place  of  Bacteria  in  the 
Economy' of  Nature”  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides),  Dr.  P.  J. 
Cammidge,  Public  Health  Laboratory,  County  Hall,  Wakefield; 
December  28,  Musical  evening.  1902  :  January  4,  “  A  Plant — its 
Life  and  Work,”  Mr.  Alfred  Gaut,  Yorkshire  College; 
January  11,  “Wild  Wales”  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides), 
Captain  H.  S.  Goodyear;  January  18,  “Some  World  Famous 
Buildings  and  Monuments  ”  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides), 
Mr.  J.  Swire ;  January  25,  “  The  Storybook  of  Nature  ” 
(illustrated  by  lantern  slides),  Mr.  H.  Crowther,  Leeds 
Museum;,  February  1,  “The  Life  History  of  the  Domestic 
Fowl,  from  the  Egg  to  Maturity”  (illustrated  by  lantern  slides), 
Mr.  W.  E.  Corden ;  February  8,  “  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  and 
their  Forcing  Properties  ”  (with  specimens),  Mr.  L.  Twigge ; 
February  15,  “  Some  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties  of  Fertile 
Soils,”  Mr.  John  Cryer,  Bradford;  February  22,  “Wakefield  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,”  Rev.  A.  Chalmers;  March  1, 
annual  meeting;  sale  of  periodicals. — T.  H.  Mountain  and  A.  S. 
Nicholson,  Hon.  Secs. 

Woolton  Gardeners’  Improvement. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in 
the  Mechanics’  Institute  on  Thursday,  December  5,  Mr.  Hitch- 
man  in  the  chair.  Considering  the  inclement  weather  that 
prevailed,  the  attendance  was  exceedingly  good,  the  hall  being 
comfortably  filled.  Mr.  Charles  Sherry,  from  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
dens,  Liverpool,  was  the  essayist  of  the  evening,  the  subject 
being  “  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia.”  This  gentleman  treated  his 
subject  in  a  remarkably  masterly  manner,  and  the  audience 
were' spellbound  from  beginning  to  end.  Commencing  as  he  did 
with  its  history  and  development,  he  gave  to  the  members  much 
valuable  information  regarding  the  climate  and  the  nature  of 
this  Begonia’s  parentage,  which,  he  insisted,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  successful  cultivation  of  any  new  hybrid  that  may  be 
produced.  He  then  described  the  many  and  varied  purposes 
this  popular  Begonia  may  be  used  for.  Special  emphasis  was  laid 
on  its  suitability  for  hanging  baskets,  drooping  as  it  does  so 
gracefully  over  the  edges  of  such,  which  seems  to  be  its  natural 
propensity.  He  next  dealt  with  its  cultivation,  advocating  a 
good  start  with  this  Begonia  (as  is  given  with  other  favourite 
flowers,  such  as  the  Chrysanthemum)  by  selecting  sturdy  flower¬ 
less  cuttings,  avoiding  side  shoots  at  all  times  for  this  purpose. 
Hi3  favourite  compost  was  then  given,  which  consists  of  two 
parts  of  Kent  loam,  one  part  good  ordinary  fibrous  loam,  and  one 
part  leaf  soil,  with  an  addition  of  silver  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  This,  Mr.  Sherry  remarked,  produced  good,  sturdy 
plants,  well  developed,  and,  other  conditions  being  favourable— 
viz.,  heat,  shade,  and  moisture — would  produce  plants  of  a  highly 
floriferous  nature.  Turaford  Hall  was  also  mentioned  and  highly 
recommended  by  the  essayist.  Nice  specimens,  well-flowered,  of 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Begonia  Caledonia  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Stoney,  Camp  Hill  Gardens,  which  drew  forth  several 
comments.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Finch, 
Haigh,  Waterman,  and  Stoney  took  part.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Sherry  for  his  admirably-written  and 
well-rendered  essay ;  also  to  Mr,  Hitchman  for  presiding. — J,  S. 


Garden  Walks. 


Garden  walks  may  be  made  of  anything  that  is  hard  enough 
to  keep  a  firm  dry  surface- — brickbats,  freestone,  clinkers,  &c., 
may  be  used,  as  there  should  always  be  sufficient  good  gravel  on 
these  to  hide  whatever  is  in  the  bottom.  In  pleasure  grounds 
drainage  should  always  be  carefully  provided,  but  in  a  kitchen 
garden  with  Box  edging  there  is  not  so  much  need  for  drains,  as 
the  wet  soaks  into  the  soil.  In  making  a  walk  close  to,  or  near 
a  mansion,  the  side  of  the  walk  next  the  wall  should  be  kept  up 
the  same  as  if  it  was  the  centre  of  the  walk,  as  shown  in  the 
shaded  figure  (1),  so  that  the  water  may  not  lodge  there  and 
cause  dampness  in  the  building.  It  is  always  necessary  to  have 
a  dram  to  carry  off  the  rain  from  the  roof,  and  where  there  is 


a  border  between  the  walk  and  the  mansion,  as  shown  in  our 
section,  the  drain  for  this  purpose  should  be  confined  as  far  as 
possible  within  the  border,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  to  in  case  of 
stoppage  without  breaking  into  the  walk.  These  should  always 
be  laid  with  glazed  socket  pipes  with  their  joints  properly 
cemented,  and  to  provide  for  any  defective  joints  it  is  a  safe  plan 
to  have  them  below  the  level  of  the  foundations. 

Young  men  sometimes  find  a  little  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  level  at  the  junction  of  two  walks  running  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  on  sloping  ground.  Take  the  instance  of  such  a  case  in  a 


Fig.  2. 


kitchen  garden.  Suppose  the  line  a ,  in  the  small  figure  (2), 
represents  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  say  the  level  of  the  edge 
of  the  walk  a  in  our  ground  plan,  figure  (3).  Drive  a  level  peg 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  your  cross  walk  b,  figure  (3),  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  a  and  level  with  it.  Level  from  this  peg  for  the 
edges,  placing  other  pegs  c  c  at  each  side.  The  same  operation 
has  to  be  gone  through  at  the  other  end  of  the  cross  walk,  when 
the  levelling  of  its  sides  may  be  proceeded  with.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  two  lines  in  the  section,  figure  (2),  a  representing  the 
height  of  edges;  A,  figure  (3),  and  the  dotted  line  b,  the  level  of 
the  cross  walks.  The  latter  is  below  the  level  of  the  former  on 
the  high  side,  and  above  it  on  the  lower  side  at  their  junctions, 
having  the  edges  of  both  walks  levelled  up  to  -within  a  foot  of 


Fig.  3. 


the  pegs  c  c.  From  these  measure  along  each  edge  a  distance 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  walk,  as  at  d  d,  and  insert  pegs 
exactly  where  the  Box  edging  is  to  come.  From  these  points 
stretch  a  line  across  the  corner,  as  shown  by  the  line  e,  and  level 
the  ground  from  the  one  point  to  the  other,  continuing  it  out  to 
the  peg  c.  This  will  gradually  verge  the  one  level  into  the 
other.  Now  place  the  looped  end  of  a  piece  of  string  over  the 
pegs  at  d  d  from  c,  draw  lines  crossing  at  e,  and  from  this  centre 
carefully  mark  the  quarter  of  a  circle  from  d  to  d  to  form  the 
corners,  by  drawing  the  sharp  point  of  a  peg  along  the  level 
surface.  Right-angle  corners  should  always  be  so  rounded  off, 
for  as  a  rule  square  comers  get  trodden  down  and  become 
unsightly. — R.  I. 

Hull  Fruit  Traders. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hull  Fruit  Buyers’  Association 
on  Thursday,  December  5,  the  position  of  the  fruit  trade  was 
freely  discussed.  Mr.  Shentall,  of  Chesterfield,  wrote  that, 
although  the  port  of  Hull  had  grown,  the  railway  accommodation 
was  just  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  so  far  as  the  North- 
Eastern  and  Midland  Railways  were  concerned.  The  North- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  ought  to  give  greater  facilities  for 
both  passengers  and  fruit,  or  the  trade  would  leave  the  port. 
Several  speakers  expressed  similar  views,  and  gave  figures  to 
show  the  falling-off  in  the  trade. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain, 

We  all  know  what  a  horticultural  exhibition  is,  or  what  it 
should  be.  It  should  be  a  collection  of  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables, 
brought  together  for  the  inspection  of  the  general  public,  or 
of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  society  organising  the  show. 
Everything  exhibited  should  be  brought  as  near  to  perfection 
as  possible.  It  should  be  the  whole  object  of  the  society  to 
further  horticulture  in  all  its  branches.  Each  exhibitor  should 
feel  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  have  a  love  for  it,  not  showing 
merely  for  a  prize ;  earnest  members  bring  success  to  a  society. 
But  in  how  many  instances  do  persons  show  in  order  to  further 
the  love  of  gardening,  and  not  solely  in  the  hope  of  securing 
a  prize?  In  very  few,  I  am  afraid.  Those  societies  which  are 
able  to  offer  valuable  prizes  are  sure  to  have  plenty  of  com¬ 
petitors  ;  those  not  able  to  do  this  do  not  attract  many  exhibitors. 
However,  we  know  that  we  have  some  who  will  do  this  simply 
for  their  love  of  the  cause,  and  it  is  to  those  few  that  our 
thanks  are  due  for  keeping  together  most  of  the  smaller  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  in  this  country. 

Exhibitors'  Mistakes— and  Remedies. 

Coming  to  the  subject  of  my  paper,  “  Exhibitors’  Mistakes,” 
how  many  persons  are  free  from  them?  Very  few,  I  venture 
to  say.  Many  a  ladder  has  been  made  by  these  errors,  each  rung 
of  which  might  have  written  upon  it  “  mistake,”  but  by  each 
of  these  mistakes  the  exhibitor  has  been  enabled,  by  remedying 
them,  to  mount  to  the  top  and  obtain  success. 

These  mistakes  frequently  commence  at  home,  especially 
when  the  exhibitor  is  a  young  beginner.  They  often  try,  and 
think  it  possible,  to  grow  almost  everything,  instead  of  se'ecting 
and  specialising  some  particular  branch.  The  first  step  should 
be  to  see  what  the  garden  will  grow  well,  fit  for  showing. 
Whatever  is  grown  should  be  grown  well ;  a  few  things  done 
well  are  much  better  than  a  large  number  which  are  only 
moderate.  Another  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  time  that  can 
be  given  to  the  work  of  preparing  for  exhibition.  Many  try 
to  do  too  much.  The  time  that  can  be  spared  for  the  purpose 
should  be  carefully  calculated  beforehand,  and  only  those  classes 
should  be  attempted  for  which  ample  time  can  be  spared. 

Many  a  prize  has  been  lost  by  not  allowing  the  time  to  put 
it  up  properly.  In  the  first  place,  if  cut  flowers  are  to  be  shown, 
the  box  or  tray  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  every  flower  should 
be  so  placed  that  it  can  be  well  seen.  The  back  row  should  be 
high  enough  to  be  seen  above  the  others,  and  the  front  row  not 
so  high  as  to  hide  those  behind. 

Another  mistake  is  often  made  by  not  taking  sufficient  care 
in  blending  the  colours  of  the  blooms  so  that  the  whole  may 
harmonise.  It  would  be  very  bad  taste  in  arranging  them  to 
place  say  two  of  one  colour  immediately  together,  or  to  put  pink 
with  red.  The  object  should  be  to  have  the  stand  give  as  good 
an  effect  as  possible.  I  should  arrange  something  like  the 
following: — white,  red,  yellow,  pink;  white,  purple,  yellow,  and 
so  on,  never,  if  possible,  allowing  the  colours  to  clash.  They 
can  all  be  arranged  and  made  to  look  beautiful  if  the  exhibitor 
will  only  take  the  time  to  do  it  properly.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  box  of  flowers  properly  arranged,  standing 
up  well,  and  tastefully  blended  as  to  colour,  and  a  box  placed 
anyhow  on  the  table. 

Another  thing  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to,  and  one 
that  is  often  overlooked,  is  the  placing  of  exhibits  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  table  and  not  naming  them.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  all  exhibits  should  be  correctly  named.  It  is 
most  useful  to  visitors  to  the  show,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  take 
down  the  name  of  any  particular  thing  they  may  see,  and  which 
they  may  wish  to  try  themselves. 

Correctly  named  exhibits  are  also  instructive  to  young 
beginners,  who  may  perhaps  wish  to  make  a  start  in  exhibiting. 
All  names  should  be  distinctly  written.  This  naming,  I  think, 
is  more  particularly  useful  in  the  case  of  fruit  exhibits — Apples, 
Pears,  Ac.  Visitors  to  the  show  can  often  then  name  fruit  of 
their  own  growing  by  comparison  with  those  shown.  I  should 
like  to  see  all  societies  make  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  every¬ 
thing  exhibited  at  their  shows  should  be  correctly  named  if 
pos  ible.  By  doing  this  I  believe  they  would  greatly  aid  the 
work  of  horticulture.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  disqualify 
for  being  without  names,  as  the  person  showing  may  not  be  in 
a  position  to  name  correctly,  and  no  name  is  better  than  a 
wrong  one;  but  everything  short  of  disqualification  should  be 
done  to  induce  competitors  to  correctly-  name  each  exhibit. 

Now,  going  back  to  the  arrangement  of  exhibits,  the  same 
mistake  is  made  frequently  in  vegetables  as  well  as  flowers.  One 
group  or  collection  of  vegetables  may  be  just  thrown  together 
in  a  confused  mass  in  the  basket,  while  another,  no  better  in 
point  of  quality,  will  have  every  vegetable  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage  to  catch  the  eye.  There  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  judges  as  to  which  is  the  best  exhibit;  that  arranged  with 
care  being  certain  of  the  verdict. 

Yet  another  error  into  which  disappointed  exhibitors  fall, 
and  one  of  very  bad  taste  I  consider,  is  that  of  airing  their 


fancied  grievances  publicly.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  judges  are  infallible,  and  are  always  right  in  their  decisions, 
but  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  these  dissatisfied  persons’  oases 
are  thoroughly  looked  into,  the  award  of  the  judges  would  be 
upheld.  You  will  find  that  an  exhibitor  who  thinks  he  has  been 
unfairly  treated  will  usually  point  out  the  good  blooms  or  the 
good  points  in  his  exhibit,  not  looking  at  the  weaknesses  instead. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  obvious.  Competitors  should  look  out 
for.  the  unsatisfactory  points  in  their  exhibits,  and  not  wait  for 
the  judges  to  point  them  out.  If  they  do  this,  and  try  to 
strengthen  these  weak  places,  I  am  sure  they  would  feel  much 
more  satisfied,  both  with  themselves  and  the  judge’s  awards.  I 
had  the  honour  once  to  be  in  a  very  close  competition  in  a  large 
class  for  forty-eight  blooms.  I  had  to  be  content  with  second 
place,  but  not  before  the  judges  had  had  a  lot  of  trouble.  The 
blooms  were  all  pointed  over  more  than  once,  and  came  equal. 
The  arrangement  was  equally  good.  The  judges  were  in  a  bit 
of  a  fix.  The  prize  was  a  cup,  and  so  could  not  be  divided. 
However,  something  had  to  be  done,  and  after  an  hour  had  passed 
the  judges  spied  some  dust  on  the  boxes  in  which  my  flowers 
were  arranged.  This  lost  me  the  Cup. 

I  was,  of  course,  disappointed,  but  I  shook  hands  with  my 
opponent  and  congratulated  him,  and  I  meant  it,  too.  I  had 
made  a  mistake  in  not  having  my  tray  clean,  and  I  took  special 
care  never  to  repeat  this  mistake.  My  old  friend  is  still  in  the 
field  of  competitors;  sometimes  he  is  defeated,  but  he  always 
comes  up  smiling,  ready  for  the  fight  again.  He  believes  that 
a  person  who  knows  how  to  lose  well  will  know  how  to  win  well. 
I  have  mentioned  this  incident  in  order  to  show  how  careful  a 
competitor  should  be  in  the  little  points.  Remember,  it  takes 
very  little  to  turn  the  scales  when  the  weights  are  nearly  equal, 
and  that  little  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  exhibitor.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  mistakes  that  exhibitors  are 
most  likely  to  make,  and  if  I  have  not  made  it  quite  clear  as 
how  to  remedy  them,  I  would  say,  “  Learn  to  do  better  from  past 
mistakes.” — G.  Carpenter  Byfleet. 

The  Aspidistra. 

The  Aspidistra  is  a  plant  everywhere  grown  and  admired. 
It  has  been  well  christened  the  Parlour  Palm,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
few  plants  which  will  stand  and  flourish  in  our  “  parlours,”  un¬ 
like  other  plants  that  so  often  under  the  care  of  servants  often 
gradually  dwindle  away,  unable  to  stand  the  negligence  which 
our  house  plants  are  so  often  subject  to.  For  “  furnishing,” 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  will  stand  draught 
and  knocking  about,  so  to  speak,  better  than  any  plant  I  know. 
Many  a  nursery  foreman  or  head  gardener  has  grumbled  his  heart 
sore  when  his  Palms,  Crotons,  and  such  like  come  back  after  a 
big  furnishing  job  in  a  sad  state,  with  leaves  dusty,  and  the 
plants  themselves  so  very  dry  that  it  takes  weeks  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  clean  and  healthy  condition  they  were  in  when 
they  were  sent  out.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  die  a  premature 
death  on  account  of  the  draught  and  negligence  they  had  been 
subjected  to  while  out  on  hire. 

The  Aspidistra,  if  grown  well,  does  away  to  a  great  extent 
with  these  forebodings  of  the  nurseryman  and  head  gardener. 
I  say  if  well  grown,  because  they  are  often  grown  in  such  a  care¬ 
less  way  (on  account,  perhaps,  of  their  willingness  to  be  neglected) 
that  their  leaves  are  short,  thin,  and  sickly.  I  like  to  see  them 
with  long  leaves,  standing  pretty  well  erect,  just  drooping  at 
the  tips,  with  good  colouring ;  not  hanging  as  it  were  almost 
lifeless  about  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  so  dwarf  and  puny  as  to  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  variegated  type  is  certainly  the  best, 
although  the  green  variety  comes  in  at  the  right  time  for  inter¬ 
mixing  with  the  variegated  variety,  or  in  a  group  of  our  lighter 
coloured  foliage  plants. 

Although  the  Aspidistra  will  do  in  a  poor  light,  it  thrives 
better  when  given  plenty  of  room  in  a  cool  house  or  conservatory 
with  abundance  of  light.  A  good  plan  is  to  stand  them  on  a  pot, 
thus  giving  them  plenty  of  space  to  spread  out  their  graceful 
leaves.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  summer  time,  but 
should  be  watered  sparingly  during  the  winter  months,  in  a 
temperature  of  50deg  to  GOdeg.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  pot-bound,  and  should  be  shifted  in  March,  and,  if 
large  enough,  divided  so  as  to  work  up  a  stock.  The  compost 
should  consist  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and 
one  part  sharp  sand,  potting  firm.  To  obtain  long  and  well- 
coloured  leaves  a  little  of  Clay’s  manure  is  beneficial;  Clay’s 
being  the  favourite.  Given  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season,  about  a  dessert  spoonful  to  a  6in  pot,  and 
watered  in,  always  allowing  a  good  drainage,  and  keeping  the 
leaves  thoroughly  clean  by  constant  sponging  and  syringing. 
What  gives  a  better  effect  than  a  group  of  well  grown  plants 
intermixed  with  several  of  these  most  useful  of  our  greenhouse 
friends  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
would  have  a  far  more  pleasing  effect  if  between  each  plant  a 
well  grown  Aspidistra  was  placed,  hiding  as  it  would  the  long, 
bare  stem  so  prevalent  nowadays  amongst  these  most  popular 
plants.  Too  much,  I  think,  cannot  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Aspidistra,  and  a  more  useful  plant  will  be  hard  to  find. — 
H.  Kitley. 
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South  Africa. 


Cottage  Gardeners. 

The  Stutterheim  district  in  Cape  Colony  is  the  home  of  the 
South  African  cottage  gardener.  This  industry  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  remnants  of — what  is  locally  called — the  “  German 
.Legion.”  These  men,  who  had  served  in  the  Crimea,  came  to  the 
colony  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  and  received  assisted 
grants  of  land  in  this  district.  At  this  time  this  part  of  the 
co!i°ny  though  not  far  removed  from  the  coast  town — was  a 
wilderness  of  veldt  and  hill.  The  German  Legion  transformed 
it  into  a  veritable  garden,  and  though  none  of  them  have 
amassed  any  wealth  to  speak  of,  they  have  all  managed  to  earn 
a  comfortable  living  out  of  their  labours. 

The  gardens  are  all  close  together,  the  boundary  of  each 
being  marked  off  by  cairns  of  stones.  All  are  laid  out  in  the 
same  way,  each  house  being  an  exact  duplicate  of  its  neighbour, 
these  houses  are  built  of  mortar,  mixed  with  dagga,  with 
thatched  roofs.  Each  cottage  has  its  front  room,  running  the 
length  of  the  building ;  behind  this  are  a  couple  of  small  bed¬ 
rooms  ;  back  of  all  is  the  kitchen — in  reality  the  dwelling-room. 
As  some  families  have  increased  a  wing  has  been  added  to  the 
main  building.  Each  gardener,  as  a  rule,  owns  a  couple  of 
horses  and  a  cart  or  two,  but  beyond  there  is  no  other  to  be 
met  with  m  the  valley. 

n  '^Jr]°^ier  which  differentiates  the  cottage  gardener  from 
all  other  agriculturists  in  Africa  is  that  no  native  labour  is 
employed  each  family  itself  providing  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  respect.  In  the  centre  of  this  little  hive  of  industry  stands 
the  chuich— a  small  stone  building ;  behind  it  is  the  clergyman’s 
house,  the  one  pretentious  building  to  be  met  with  here.  These 
cottage  gardeners  supply  the  King  William  Town  market  with 
most  of  its  garden  stuff.  The  rail  runs  close  here  now,  and  trans¬ 
port  is  easy.  When  the  Legion  first  settled  down  there  was  not  a 
yard  of  rail  in  the  country.  At  this  time  the  people  used  to  drag 
their  own  carts  into  market.  Then  the  Government  stepped  in, 
r  i  -iv  ’ ed  grants  of  land  by  providing  horses.  The 

iff  ™6S  m.curred  m  this  way  have  all  been  long  since  cleared 
+  i  ’  u  ?i'e  1S  n°t.an  English  name  to  be  found  in  this  valley 
though  the  occupiers  can  all  speak  English,  and  the  children 
who  are  educated  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Dohne,  can  all 
read  and  write  it. 

As  soon  as  the  daylight  closes  in  on  the  valley  the  people 
all  retire  to  their  own  homes  and  stay  there.  An  hour  later 
the  valley  will  be  illuminated  by  a  multitude  of  lights.  These 
aie  the  reflections  of  the  home-made  candles  shining  through  the 

ar  ri  nirirl  -  i1  t!'6 1  ^('ntrfj  of  all,  hanging  from  a  cross-bar, 
ananged  m  front  of  the  church,  is  a  lantern  burning  to  guide 
travelling  strangers.  & 

At  Christmas  time  the  valley  awakes  from  its  usual  quiet 
parties  and  dances  are  arranged,  and  the  people  pass  this  season 
in  the  same  hearty  way  as  do  their  kith  and  kin  at  home  in 
Germany  Many  of  the  Legion  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
though  a  few  are  still  left.  Some  of  their  descendants  have  gone 
out  into  the  world.  There  is  a  celebrated  colonial  lawyer  who 
hrst  saw  the  light  m  this  spot,  but  the  majority  have  settled 
down  to  follow  in  their  father’s  footsteps. — D.  G.  It. 


Potato  Cultivation  in  West  Cornwall. 

Seed  and  forage  merchants  have  recently  imported  into  West 
Cornwall  a  large  quantity  of  early  Potato  seed,  for  which  owing 
to  the  high  prices— Myatt’s  £5  10s.  per  ton,  and  Duke  of  York’s 
£6  10s. — there  is  at  present  little  or  no  demand.  From  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  slowness  of  the  sales  since  the  seeds  arrived,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a  greater  part  of  the  seed  in  stock  will  have 
either  to  be  sold  at  reduced  prices,  or  be  left  in  the  hands  of  their 
present  owners.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  market 
gardeners  to  rush  off  to  the  importers  and  buy  as  soon  as  the 
seed  arrives,  for  fear  the  seed  would  be  insufficient  to  supply 
all  the  customers.  But  times  have  changed.  For  several  seasons 
in  succession  early  Potato  cultivation  has  proved  so  unremu- 
nerative  that  growers  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  give  for  their 
seed  any  price  that  may  be  asked,  as  many  of  them  do  not  care 
whether  they  till  any  early  Potatoes  or  not.  Besides,  market 
gardeners  nowadays  are  better  informed  about  crops  and  prices 
than  they  used  to  be.  They  know  that  last  season’s  crop  of 
Potatoes  in  Lincolnshire,  whence  the  bulk  of  the  seed  comes, 
was  so  remarkably  heavy  that  the  farmers  had  to  import  labourers 
from  Ireland  to  dig  up  the  crop.  In  fact,  early  Potato  seed  is 
so- abundant  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  high  price 
at  present  demanded.  The  market  gardeners  of  West  Cornwall, 
therefore,  need  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  make  their  purchases, 
as  the  best  informed  confidently  state  that  prices  will  drop  at 
least  50  per  cent,  below  present  quotations  before  the  season  is 
juuuh  older. 


Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  WALL  TREES.— As  a  rule  the 
most  favourable  weather  should  be  chosen  for  giving  the  winter 
attention  to  all  kinds  of  wall  trees.  When  the  weather  is  compara¬ 
tively  mild,  and  the  soil  dry,  the  pruning  can  be  the  most 
expeditiously  carried  out.  Following  close  upon  the  pruning, 
the  re-disposal  of  the  branches  and  shoots  may  be  taken  in  hand, 
first  clearing  the  trees  of  any  insect  pests,  or  incrustations  of 
moss  or  fungi  with  which  they  may  be  infested.  A  thorough 
cleansing  of  the  trees  and  walls  is  at  this  season  very  beneficial, 
and  ensures  a  clean  start  being  made  in  spring.  If  necessary, 
the  bricks  should  have  vacant  spaces  between  them  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  mortar  and  cement. 


PEARS. — Pears  succeed  well  on  walls  in  whatever  form  of 
trees  they  are  grown.  Walls  having  sufficient  space  for  good 
extension  of  the  branches  should  be  furnished  with  fan-shaped 
trees,  while  for  low  walls  and  trellises  the  espalier  form  is  the 
best.  Trees  can  be  secured  and  planted,  having  a  suitable  num¬ 
ber  of  branches  already  originated;  but  where  there  are  not 
sufficient  more  may  be  originated  by  closely  pruning  in  the 
winter.  Groups  of  spurs  ought  not  to  be  established  too  closely 
together,  nor  should  they  be  allowed  to  become  elongated  and 
permitted  to  grow  too  far  from  the  wall.  In  shortening  the 
side  growths  leave  two  or  three  buds  at  the  base.  In  the  case 
of  summer-pruned  shoots  the  buds  to  be  left  will  be  plump,  and 
showing  indications  of  forming  fruit  buds ;  while  those  that-  have 
been  neglected  in  this  respect  will  most  certainly  be  backward ; 
and  much  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  roots  as  to 
whether  they  plump  up  to  fruit  buds  or  remain  as  wood  buds. 
Where  the  trees  have  very  powerful  root  action,  possessing  roots 
deep  and  strong,  the  trees  can  only  be  brought  into  fruitful 
condition  by  judicious  root-pruning. 

APPLES  — Apples  are  not  the  most  profitable  fruit  on  walls, 
and  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  grown  in  such  positions  except  as 
cordon  trees,  the  best  form  being  the  diagonal  single  cordons, 
planted  18in  to  2ft-  apart.  Train  at  an  angle  of  4odeg.  By  no 
means  neglect  the  summer  pruning  of  these,  or  they  cannot  fruit 
rati  factor  ly.  The  winter  pruning  consists  of  shortening  one 
summer-pruned  shoots  to  basal  buds,  leaving  one  or  two  If  the 
trees  are  old,  and  have  very  long  and  crowded  spurs,  thin  these 

out.  .  ,  -. 

MORELLO  CHERRIES. — These  Cherries  are  most  produc¬ 
tive  trained,  in  fan-shaped  form  on  walls,  allowing  free  extension 
of  branches  and  shoots.  The  latter  may  be  trained  somewhat 
thickly,  about  3in  apart  all  over  the  trees,  leaving  them  at  full 
length.  It  is  important  to  cut  out  the  old  fruiting  shoots  close 
to  the  point  where  they  originated.  This  may  be  done  imme¬ 
diately  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  but  if  not  at  that  time,  then 
at  the  winter  pruning  and  training.  The  Morello  also  succeeds 
when  the  growths  are  spur-pruned,  but  the  most  profitable 
method  is  to  retain  only  the  young  shoots  of  a  vigorous  character 
and  well  ripened.  There  will,  of.  course,  be  a  number  of  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  which  must  either  be  cut  out  entirely  or  shortened 
to  form  spurs.  A  few  of  such  are  permissible  on  the  front  parts 
of  branches,  but  limit  the  number  so  as  to  avoid  crowding.— 
TrvHvrTTsraTON.  HANTS. 


Fruit  Forcing. 

VINES— EARLY  FORCED  IN  POTS.— Where  the  pots  are 
placed  on  pillars  in  the  pits  the  fermenting  material  will  need 
frequent  additions  as  the  heat  declines,  bringing  the  material 
up  about  the  pots,  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  bottom  heat  of 
70deg  to  75deg.  Too  much  heat  at  this  stage  is  injurious  to  the 
roots.  A  gentle  warmth,  however,  accelerates  root  action,  and 
admits  of  higher  feeding  than  when  the  roots  are  not  excited  into 
activity.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  be  gradually 
raised,'  so  as  to  have  it  60deg  to  65deg  at  night  by  the  time  the 
Vines  are  coming  into  leaf,  allowing  an  advance  of  5deg  to  lOdeg 
by  day,  admitting  a  little  air  at  70deg,  without  lowering  the 
temperature  or  causing  an  inrush  of  cold  sharp  air,  and  closing 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Disbud  as  soon  as  the  bunches  can  be 
detected,  reserving  the  most  promising.  Stop  the  growth  about 
two  joints  beyond  the  bunches,  allowing  a  leaf  or  two  more 
where  there  is  room. 

Remove  the  laterals  up  to  the  bunches,  and  allow  those 
beyond  to  extend  as  space  permits,  without  crowding,  it  being 
important  that  the  foliage  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  air, 
encouraging  that  amount  only.  Two  or  three  joints  of  extension 
are  sufficient  for  Vines  in  pots,  the  crop  preventing  further 
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lateral  extension.  If  the  Vines  show  two  or  more  bunches  on  a 
shoot  remove  the  least  promising  before  they  flower,  and  do  not 
allow  more  to  remain  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  crop. 

Damp  the  floors  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  Where, 
however,  fermenting  materials  are  employed  the  necessity  of 
damping  will  not  be  so  great  as  where  the  heat  is  solely  derived 
from  the  hot-water  pipes.  In  the  latter  case  the  evaporation 
trough  should  be  filled  with  guano  water — lib  to  20  gallons  of 
water- — or  clear  liquid  manure  from  stable  or  cow  byres;  and  that 
may  also  be  employed  for  damping  the  floors  after  closing  the 
house,  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  neat  drainage  requiring  to  be 
diluted  with  five  times  the  bulk  of  water. 

MIDSEASON  HOUSES.- — The  Vines  should  be  pruned  and 
at  rest;  if  not,  complete  the  work  and  cleanse  the  house.  Where 
the  Grapes  are  partially  cut  the  remainder  may  be  removed  with 
a  good  portion  of  wood  attached,  and  if  the  stems  are  inserted 
in  bottles  of  water  the  bunches  will  keep  admirably  in  a  dry 
room  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Then  the  Vines  will  be 
liberated  for  pruning,  and  the  house  for  cleansing,  repairs,  and 
painting.  A  long  and  complete  rest  invigorates  Vines,  and  early 
pruning  effects  that  better  than  anything  else. 

LATE  HOUSES. — Vines  that  have  the  foliage  all  off  will  only 
require  fire  heat  to  exclude  frost ;  but  there  must  not  be  any¬ 
thing  like  a  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere,  or  the  Grapes  will 
speedily  damp  and  decay.  Leaky  roofs  are  a  chief  cause  of  Grapes 
keeping  badly,  and  wide  laps*are  not  much  better,  as  the  wind 
drives  the  water  from  them  all  over  the  upper  side  of  the  berries, 
causing  them  to  spot  and  rot.  Grapes  cannot  be  kept  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  sooner  they  are  cut  and  bottled  the 
better.  A  temperature  of  40deg  to  50deg  suffices  for  the  thick- 
skinned  Grapes.  Muscats  require  a  mean  temperature  of  50deg. 
The  air  must  be  kept  in  motion  by  a  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes, 
and  ventilation  given  whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  securing  a 
change  of  air  without  danger  of  letting  in  more  moisture  than 
expelled. — St.  Albans. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  T  he  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  on  m;  ite 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustif vb!< 
trouble  and  expense. 


NAME  OF  MOTH  (Correspondent). — The  large  and  some¬ 
what  damaged  moth  is  the  Unicorn,  or  Convolvulus  Hawk  (Sphinx 
Convolvuli),  a  handsome  but  rather  rare  species.  It  occurs 
towards  the  end  of  summer  usually,  flying  about  flowers  at  night. 
The  caterpillar  feeds  on  various  species  of  Convolvulus,  mostly 
on  the  wild  Bindweeds. 

PUDDLING  A  POND  (W.  H.  Y.). — “I  am  writing  to  ask 
if  you  can  please  recommend  to  me  a  book  concerning  the  making 
and  puddling  of  ponds,  or  perhaps  you  can  kindly  furnish  me 
with  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  a  pond  which 
leaks  watertight.  The  pond  in  question  is  oblong  in  shape,  and 
formerly  held  water,  but  has  leaked  for  the  last  few  years.  It 
is  about  10ft  deep,  but  holds  very  little  water.  Plenty  of  clay 
is  at  hand  for  the  work,  but  before  commencing  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  advice  as  to  the  best  time  of  year,  winter  or  summer, 
to  set  about  it,  &c.” 

[It  is  very  important  to  have  the  bottom  and  sides  firm,  other¬ 
wise  any  giving  way  in  these  will  cause  cleavage  in  the  clay,  and 
leakage  ensue.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  ram  this  inside  of  the 
pond  before  commencing  to  puddle,  and  then  put  on  thin  layers 
of  the  clay  and  ram  as  hard  as  possible,  not  using  more  water 
than  necessary  to  prevent  the  rammer  sticking  to  the  clay,  and 
for  compacting  this  as  firmly  as  possible.  Half  a  dozen  layers 
of  clay,  each  about  3in  thick,  and  rammed  into  a  compact  mass, 
should,  on  firm  ground,  be  impervious  to  water.  The  work  may 
be  done  either  in  winter  or  summer,  some  preferring  the  winter, 
as  the  frost  causes  the  clay  to  fall  when  thawed,  and  thus  forms 
a  finer  mud-like  surface.  The  great  thing,  however,  is  to  com¬ 
pact  the  clay  into  an  impervious  mass,  and  not  be  spar  ng  of 
the  thickne-s,  as  the  thicker  the  better,  only  the  bottom  and 
sides  are  equally  stable  with  the  clay  puddle.  Sometime;  the 
ground  has  been  made  up,  and  this  naturally  solidifies,  and  the 
shrinkage  occasions  rents  in  the  clay  puddle,  and  leakage  is  the 
consequence.  We  should  proceed  with  the  work  during  the 
winter  as  open  weathe;  admits.] 


CONSTRUCTING  A  CUCUMBER  HOUSE  (J.  M.  W.).— “I 
am  thinking  of  putting  up  a  Cucumber  house,  and  I  would  like 
some  information  as  to  height,  arrangement  of  piping,  and  the 
best  soit  of  heating  apparatus.  The  house  would  be  about  90ft 
by  12ft.  Please  give  a  list  of  the  best  Cucumbers  to  grow  for 
market  purposes  and  also  the  best  methods  of  cultivation.” 

[The  house  should  be  about  4ft  high  at  the  sides,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  with  about  18in  of  this  of  glass.  If  a  span-roof  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  should  be  about  8ft.  The 
trellis  for  training  the  plants  -  should  be  about  1ft  from  the 
glass.  The  piping  (4-inch)  are  best  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  house 
above  the  beds  for  planting  the  Cucumber  plauts,  a  flow  and 
return  on  each  side,  and  a  row  on  each  side  outside  the  bed  next 
the  pathway.  Thus  you  will  have  six  rows  of  4-inch  piping,  and 
to  heat  this  amount  of  piping  we  advise  a  wrought  iron  terminal 
end  and  flued  saddle  boiler,  42in  in  length,  and  16in  width  and 
depth  inside  arch.  The  beds  for  the  plants  may  be  3ft  wide  and 
a  foot  in  depth,  though  the  large  growers  use  wood  troughs 
about  the  width  mentioned,  and  6in  in  depth,  the  beds  being 
raised  about  a  brick  on  edge  above  the  floor.  No  bottom  heat  is 
employed,  and  only  provision  made  in  the  roof  for  moderate 
ventilation.  Perhaps  the  best  marketing  Cucumber  is  the  Roch- 
ford  or  Market  Favourite.  Improved  Telegraph  is  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  variety  for  marketing  work.  The  details  of  cultivation  are 
given  from  time  to  time  in  our  “Work  for  the  Week”  column.] 

CLEANSING  HOUSES  INFECTED  WITH  TOMATO 
DISEASE  (Germicide). — “In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  you 
advised  for  cleansing  houses  infected  with  Tomato  disease  lime 
or  basic  slag  in  soil,  and  washing  woodwork  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  8oz  to  gallon  of  water  and  1  pint  sulphuric  acid..  As  we 
are  now,  like  most  growers,  cleansing  up  for  next  season’s  opera¬ 
tions,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will,  through  your  Journal, 
say  whether  8oz  to  lgal  is  the  correct  amount  to  use?  We 
thought  it  rather  a  large  percentage  of  iron  sulphate.  Would 
such  a  strength  be  likely  to  affect  soil  injuriously  if  watered  with 
the  solution,  omitting  the  acid,  and  whether  it  would  be  likely 
to  badly  and  permanently  discolour  woodwork  ?  Why  is  the 
acid  prescribed  ?  ” 

[We  have  no  recollection  of  giving  the  formula  you  mention — 
viz.,  8oz  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  1  pint  sulphuric  acid  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  We  advise  using  an 
iron  sulphate  solution  as  follows  : —Water,  50gal  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  1  pint;  iron  sulphate,  251b.  Place  the  iron  sulphate  in  a 
wooden  ve-sel,  and  pour  upon  it  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
add  by  degrees  the  50gal  of  water.  This  preparation  may  be 
used  with  great  advantage  in  those  cases  where  a  disease  has 
previously  existed,  as  it  destroys  resting  spores  that  may  be 
concealed  in  crevices  of  brickwork  or  on  the  ground.  The  very 
nature  of  the  solution  indicates  that-  it  must  not  be  applied  t-o 
painted  woodwork,  which  should  first  be  cleansed  with  softsoap, 
water,  and  a  brush.  Then  use  the  solution  on  the  walls  and 
floor,  or  ground.  For  applying  to  soil  ]oz  to  ^oz  per  square  yard 
of  iron  sulphate  is  sufficient.  It-  has  no  effect  on  resting  spores, 
or  on  the  mycelium  of  fungi  in  the  soil,  nothing  less  than  10  per 
cent,  being  of  any  avail  in  the  course  of  our  experiments  on 
resting  spores ;  and  that  is  only  suited  for  external  use,  not  for 
incorporating  with  soil.  It  is  better  to  use  basic  cinder  phos¬ 
phate,  lib  per  square  yai'd,  and  kainit,  6oz  per  square  yard, 
and  dig  into  the  soil  some  time  in  advance  of  putting  out  the 
plants.] 

MALMAISON  CARNATION  LEAVES  DISEASED  (F.  H.  S.). 
— “  I  am  sending  you  two  plants  of  Malmaison  Carnation.  Could 
you  te’l  me,  through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  the  cause, 
also  the  best  remedy,  for  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  foliage? 
They  are  grown  in  a  light,  airy  house,  the  day  temperature  being 
kept  from  60deg  to  65deg,  the  night  temperature  from  50deg 
to  55deg,  with  a  little  top  air.  Is  it  the  effects  of  green  fly 
affecting  the  young  growths  in  an  early  stage,  or  is  it  a  disease? 

[The  young  plants  have  some  of  the  leaves  infested  by  the 
Fairy-ring  of  Carnation  fungus,  Heterosporium  echinulatum, 
which  often  proves  destructive  to  cultivated  Carnations  and 
Pinks  even  outdoors,  especially  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
a  chill,  or  when  a  moist,  warm  period  in  spring  is  followed  by  a 
sudden  lowering  of  temperature.  Owing  to  the  characteristic 
arrangement  of  the  small  black  clusters  of  the  fruit  of  the  fungus 
in  irregular  circles,  seated  on  pale  spots  on  the  leaf,  resembling 
the  “  fairy-rings  ”  formed  on  lawns'  and  in  pastures  by  Marasmius 
oreades,  the  determination  of  this  disease  is  easy,  even  without 
microscopic  examination.  The  spots  run  together,  involving 
the  whole  leaf  in  many  cases,  and  seriously  impair  the  appearance 
and  health  of  the  plants.  As  regards  repressive  measures,  all 
diseased  leaves  should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  By  consistently 
attending  to  this  point  the  disease  does  not  spread,  and  the 
danger  of  a  reappearance  of  the  disease  the  following  year  is 
much  diminished,  for  the  sclerotia  are  destroyed,  otherwise  these 
form  in  the  dying  leaves,  remain  passive  for  a  time,  then  pro¬ 
duce  minute  conidia,  which,  when  placed  on  living  leaves  of 
Carnations,  give  origin  to  the  first  patches  of  disease.  The 
foliage  of  plants  grown  under  glass  should  be  kept  as  free  from 
moisture  as  possible,  as,  if  the  foliage  is  dry,  floating  spores 
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alighting  on  the  leaves  cannot  germinate.  Secure  good  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  avoid  syringing  or  wetting  the  foliage.  Spraying  the 
plants  with  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  checks  the 
disease.  It  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Form  l^oz  of  copper  carbonate 
into  a  thin  paste  by  adding  sufficient  water ;  finally  dilute  to 
lligal  with  rain  water.  Merely  coat  the  foliage  with  the  finest 
possible  film  of  the  solution,  and  repeat  occasionally.] 

NAME  OF  SLUG  (R.  G.). — The  “slug,”  or  whatever  creature 
you  sent,  had  entirely  decomposed  in  the  transit,  and  was  a 
putrid  mass  when  exposed. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (A.  L.  F.).  —  Begonia  socotrana.  (H.  G.). — 
1,  Nothoclena  flava ;  2,  Selaginella  helvetiea ;  3,  Pteris  Wimsetti. 
(J.  Ford).  Helleborus  niger  var.  (“Hill”).  —  1,  Dendrobium 
aureum  probably,  but  very  poor  specimen  to  name  from ;  2,  Piper 
metallicum  ;  3,  Selaginella  africana ;  4,  Pellionia  pulchra ;  5.  Poly¬ 
podium  sp.,  please  send  a  good  frond  bearing  spores  ;  6,  next  week. 
(J.  J.). — Lselia  autumnalis. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (F.  P.  B.  O.).— Pear  was  absolutely  rotten  ;  Apple 
is  Downton  Pippin. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE. — Our  readers  can  greatly  assist  in  adding 
interest  to  the  pages  of  “The  Journal”  by  their  kindly  con¬ 
tribution  of  timely  notes  and  notices,  and  at  the  present  period 
of  the  year  there  may  be  photographic  examples  of  well-grown 
fruit,  &c..  growing  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction.  The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  have  such  subjects  for 
consideration  and  probable  use.  He  does  not  guarantee  to  pay 
for  prints  unless  by  special  agreement. 


Trade  Catalogues  Receive! 

Hogg  and  Wood,  Kelso,  N.B. — Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Conifers 
Shrubs,  Boses,  dc. 

M.  Herb.  (Herb  &  Wulle),  Naples,  Italy.  Seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. —  Sutton's  Amateur's  Guide  in  Horticulture. 

- - 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  PotB. 


Aralias,  doz . 

s.  d.  s.  d 
5  0tol2  0 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

s. 

4 

d.  s.  d 
0tol8  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10 

0 

16  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 
Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

9 

0 

12  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

6  0 

30  0 

1 

0 

b  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

6 

0 

0  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

6 

0 

8  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6 

0 

9  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9  0 

18  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15 

0 

30  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

specimens 

21 

0 

63  0 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

15  0 

18  0 

Primulas  . 

6 

0 

4  0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

9  0 

15  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4 

0 

6  0 

j  j  ^  al  Ida* .  *  .  *  * 

12  0 

18  0 

Solanums  . 

8 

0 

10  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

s. 

d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  '  . 

0 

I£to0  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz 
Mushrooms,  forced,  lb. 

i 

0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

10 

1  0 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt. 

0 

2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ... 

2 

0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, ^sieve 

2  0 

2  3 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt. 

3 

0 

4  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Radishes,  doz . 

0 

9 

1  6 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2  6 

Shallots,  lb . 

0 

2 

0  3 

Cauliflower,  tally 

4  0 

6  0 

Spinach,  bush . 

2 

0 

3  0 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Tomatoes.  English,  lb. 

0 

4 

0  5 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

4  0 

5  0 

,,  Canary  consignt. 

4 

0 

5  0 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1  3 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ... 

2 

0 

3  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz . 

0  6 

0  8 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  0 

0  0 

Wanted,— for  Ireland. 


Remington  Typewriters. 

Messrs.  Wyckoff,  Seamans,  and  Benedict,  100,  Gracechurch 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  send  us  a  tiny  booklet  entitled  “Miss 
Remington  and  the  Hotels,”  with  illustrations  of  various  large 
hotels  in  London,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere.  The  booklet  advo¬ 
cates  the  superiority  of  the  Remington  typewriting  machines. 

- - 


Covent  Garden  Market.— December  11th. 

Average  WhoJesale  Prices— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

2  0  to  6  0 

Lemons,  Naples,  case 

24  0to30  0 

,,  dessert  . 

3  0 

6  0 

Oranges,  per  c/s  . 

4  0 

16  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve 

6  0 

8  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Pears,  French,  crate... 

4  0 

9  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb.  ... 

0  9 

1  0 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman  . 

0  8 

1  6 

each . 

2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0  0 

Plums,  £  sieve  . 

0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

1  6 

2  6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve . 

2  0 

3  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Flowers 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Arums,  doz . 

5  0  to  6  0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

1  6  to  2  0 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1  0 

2  0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

4  0 

5  0 

Bouvardia,  white, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

doz.  bunches . 

5  0 

6  0 

bnchs  . 

12  0 

18  0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

doz.  bunches . 

5  0 

6  0 

bnchs . 

4  0 

6  0 

Camellias,  white . 

3  0 

0  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1  3 

1  9 

doz.  bnchs . 

2  0 

4  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

8  0 

12  0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  6 

1  0 

Chrysanthem  u-m  s, 

Odontoglossums . 

5  0 

6  0 

specimen  blooms, 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz . 

1  0 

4  0 

doz.  bunches . 

5  0 

'6  0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs.  4  0  8  0 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs  3  0  8  0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ...  3  0  4  0 

Eucharis,  doz .  4  0  5  0 

Gardenias,  doz .  2  6  3  0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs .  4  0  5  0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches...  ...  8  0  9  0 

Liliumlancifoliumalb,  2  0  2  6 


Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

doz .  10  2  0 

,,  pink,  doz .  2  0  4  0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles)  16  2  0 

,,  red,  doz.  ...  0  0 

Smilax,  bncli  .  1  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  0  0 

Tuberoses,  gross .  3  0  4  0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ...  1  6  2  6 

„  double,  doz .  3  0  4  0 


0  0 
2  0 
0  0 


We  are  great  readers  of  advertisements  ;  why,  we  hardly 
know.  It  is  a  curious  study,  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  our  neighbours  ;  possibly  instructive,  too.  At  any  rate, 
at  times  we  get  wonderful  eye-openers.  We  have  noticed 
for  several  weeks  a  series  of  advertisements  for  instructors  in 
various  branches  of  agriculture  were  asked  for  for  Ireland. 
Apparently  these  men  were  not  forthcoming,  for  the  adver¬ 
tisements  were  repeated.  Last  week  we  got  a  little  light 
on  the  subject.  In  two  papers  we  found  three  leaders,  or, 
rather,  short  articles,  on  the  subject. 

That  stirring  man,  Horace  Plunkett,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all ;  he  is  going  to  regenerate  poor  old  Ireland,  and  he  is 
going  to  do  it  thoroughly,  too.  What  is  going  to  be  done  is 
this.  Irish  farmers  are  to  be  taught  how  to  help  themselves. 
All  is  not  going  to  be  done  for  them  ;  they  are  to  find  part  of 
the  funds  for  their  new  teachers.  That’s  the  way  to  do  it ; 
folks  never  value  what  costs  them  nothing.  They  want  a 
lively  interest  in  the  matter  themselves,  and  then  they  will 
see  that,  first,  the  money  is  properly  expended,  and,  second, 
that  the  instruction  is  given  to  the  right  persons. 

Ireland  is  not  ready  yet  for  expensive  agricultural 
schools  or  colleges.  We  should  rather  speak  of  what  she 
needs  as  “  itinerant  missionary  work.”  The  education  and 
improvement  is  to  be  brought  to  the  doors  of  her  people, 
and  when  they  are  ready  for  more,  a  wider  scope  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  It  will  appear  evident  to  most  of  us  this  is 
the  better  plan.  The  young  men  cannot  be  snared  from 
home  for  college  courses  ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
afford  either  the  time  or  the  money.  At  any  rate,  only  a  few 
of  them  could  ;  but  now  teaching  will  be  provided  for  one 
and  all.  In  this  way  the  good  seed  will  be  spread  ever  a 
much  larger  area,  and  will  have  a  better  chance  of  fructifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  a  very  healthy  sign  when  instruction  is  asked 
for. 

We  read  that  County  Tyrone  asks  for  a  lecturer  ami 
offers  to  bear  half  the  cost.  Down,  Antrim,  Kildare,  Wex¬ 
ford,  Meath,  and  West  Meath  all  follow  suit,  and  County 
Meath  is  offering  prizes  for  those  farmers  who  are  making 
the  best  use  of  the  instruction  provided.  Fermanagh, 
Kerry,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Galway,  Cavan,  are  all  asking  for 
pioneer  lecturers  to  go  round  and  tell  the  farmer  what  in¬ 
struction  will  do  for  him.  These  missionaries  are  treating 
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of  tillage  farming,  dairying,  poultry  rearing,  fruit  growing, 
bee  keeping,  and  other  agricultural  occupations.  The 
Tyrone  teacher  found  he  was  expected  to  be  at  more  than 
100  centres,  where  he  met  audiences  averaging  100  or  more, 
practical  farmers  striving  for  more  light.  This  must  all  be 
very  encouraging  to  those  who  have  the  real  welfare  of 
Ireland  at  heart. 

We  have  always  argued  that  good  workmen  make  the  best 
of  existing  tools.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
elaborate  plant.  We  have  been  at  that  game  here  ;  we  have 
established  expensive  schools  and  colleges  (agricultural),  and 
from  these  places  have  emanated  some  good  scholars,  or 
perhaps,  we  might  venture  to  say  professors.  The  demand 
is  not  (in  England)  equal  to  the  supply,  and  we  have  left 
uneducated  what  Professor  Long  speaks  of  as  the  rank  and 
file  of  farmers.  We  hold  it  quite  practicable  that  our  exist¬ 
ing  elementary  schools  might  be  made  the  vehicles  of  much 
sound  agricultural  teaching  in  the  rural  districts.  Now  any 
and  every  subject  is  taught  but  those  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  country  bred  child.  He  is  kept  at  these  unnecessary 
studies  till  he  loses  all  taste  and  desire  for  agricultural  work, 
and  then  he  makes  for  the  over-crowded  town.  Now,  Mr. 
Plunkett’s  scheme  will  utilise  existing  machinery  ;  will  train 
teachers  to  take  up  the  work,  will  provide  instructors,  one 
of  whose  duties  will  be  to  supervise  the  teaching  in  the 
schools,  and  see  that  the  money  is  not  wasted. 

By  this  means  there  is  a  chance  that  the  right  class  will 
be  reached,  for,  after  all,  the  small  farmer  and  labourer  are 
the  backbone  of  the  agricultural  community.  When  Ireland 
is  ready  for  advanced  schools  and  central  colleges  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  they  will  be  soon  stai’ted  and  fully  equipped.  We  want 
a  Mr.  Plunkett  here.  We  are  too  grand,  too  vast  in  our 
ideas.  However,  our  failures  have  served  as  an  object 
lesson  to  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Sister  Isle. 

U  e  are  very  glad  to  notice  a  similar  scheme  is  to  be  set 
on  foot  for  the  girls.  After  all,  on  small  holdings,  we  fancy 
it  is  the  woman  and  daughters  who  contribute  to  make  the 
thing  a  success,  and  they  will  pay  for  a  bit  of  training  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  lads.  There  are  other 
branches  for  them  beside  the  dairy  and  the  poultry  yard,  and 
if  Lady  Warwick’s  ladies  score  successes,  why  not  their 
hardier  sisters,  who  are  more  competent  from  early  associa¬ 
tion  to  do  the  really  rough  work?  We  have  often ‘regretted 
that  the  milking  dairymaid  will  soon  only  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  romance.  There  is  in  England  a  grand  opening  for 
stout-hearted,  willing  milkers.  We  have  lost  the  breed  here, 
and  surely  English  dairies  would  be  better  than  Yankee 
service. 


Now,  to  leave  the  subject  of  actual  teaching,  wTe  come  to 
note  the  desire  for  the  improvement  of  stock.  There  is  no 
good  farming  without  good  stock.  Any  of  us  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  hunting  field  know  how  often  we  come 
acioss  first-rate  Irish  horses.  Ireland  is  a  capital  breeding 
ground  for  good  horses,  and  the  people  are  fully  aware  oi 
their  advantages.  The  Royal  Dublin  Horse  mow  is  a 
grand  exhibition,  and  has  done  much  good  in  offering 
premiums  for  sound,  useful  sires.  This  society,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  have  joined  hands,  and  are  try¬ 
ing  to  cover  more  ground.  But  they  insist  very  wisely  on  the 
monetary  co-operation  of  the  district  to  be  helped. 

Thus  we  find  that  in  a  few  months  410  stallions  have  been 
oitered  for  registration  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
will  leave  a  mark  behind  them.  We  only  hope  the  breeders 
wont  be  tempted  by  high  prices  to  part  with  their  best 
brood  mares  Me  want  quality  on  both  sides,  and  we  have 
heard  persistent  rumours  of  how  the  best  blood  is  ^oing  out 

establishments.*0  °nrICh  ^  breeding  Studs  ot  G“t!n“tal 

Attend  any  of  the  great  northern  cattle  markets,  which 

™  fi?  nmf  °f  t:  t6  •Yeaii  are  f,u11  of  young  stock.  The  greatei 
]  <  1  hails  from  Ireland  ;  indeed,  we  do  not  quite  know  how 
we  should  fill  our  yards  without  this  Irish  help.  And  it  L 
with  great  interest  we  read  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide  bulls  of  pure  strain,  which  at  small  fees  will  be  avail¬ 
able  lor  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  bull  for  his 
own  use. 

.  The  sheep  breeding  and  pig  industry  are  not  going  to  be 
4  °fUV?  ®?ld’  aPPears  that  Drogheda  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  fruit  growing,  and  therefore  the  Department  has 
been  asked  for  advice  as  to  the  best  kind  of  trees  to  nlant 
their  cultivation,  and  the  management  of  the  fruit  when 
grown.  Jam  making  and  fruit  drying  are  to  be  started 
Co-operative  creameries  are  being  started  all  over  the 


country,  and  the  Irish  egg  is  no  longer  to  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  Irish  hen. 

We  have  heard  of  the  excellence  of  Irish  linen  all  our 
lives  ;  but  even  this  is  to  be  improved.  Experts  are  being 
imported  from  Holland  to  teach  better  methods  of  growing 
and  dressing  the  flax,  and  this  seems  to  us  to  open  out 
another  way  for  the  employment  of  the  women  at  home. 

The  whole  country  seems  to  be  waking  up  and  really  try¬ 
ing  to  “  better  ”  itself.  Where  there  is  work  there  is  plenty  ; 
where  there  is  plenty  there  is  contentment,  and  contentment 
is  a  better  panacea  for  Ireland’s  wrongs  than  Home  Rule. 
We  perhaps  are  a  little  too  previous  here.  We  almost  fancy 
this  new  development  has  a  bit  of  Home  Rule  about  it.  It 
is  their  own  Irish  Board  that  is  doing  this  good  work  ;  no 
connection  with  England.  Well,  all  we  can  say  is,  this  kind 
of  Home  Rule  is  most  excellent,  and  if  this  is  a  sample  of 
what  our  neighbours  want,  pray  let  them  have  it,  by  all 
means. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  weather  has  taken  another  favourable  turn,  and  the 
plough  is  again  at  work.  We  never  saw  land  ploughed  for  winter 
under  more  favourable  conditions.  It  works  well  and  freely,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  it  to  make  it  lie  rough  and  open  to 
winter  frost.  For  this  last  autumn  ploughing  we  favour  the  old 
style  of  plough,  though  it  is  not  so  economical  in  working  as  the 
chilled  plough.  The  latter  certainly  turns  the  land  right  over, 
but  leaves  it  too  flat  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter  weather, 
which  to  most  soils  is  so  valuable. 

We  fear  that  the  great  failure  of  1901  will  prove  to  be  that 
of  the  young  Clover  plant.  Complaints  are  rife  on  every  hand, 
and  already  we  note  fields  being  plastered  over  with  manure  pre¬ 
paratory  to  ploughing  for  Potatoes  or  a  second  Corn  crop,  which 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would  have  lain  recuperating 
for  a  year,  or  perhaps  two.  The  net  loss  will  be  great,  for, 
cheap  as  artificial  manures  are  nowadays,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  a  good  Clover  crop  in  restoring  fertility  to  the  soil.  It  is 
curious  that,  under  such  similar  conditions  of  weather,  last  year 
should  have  produced  such  a  good  plant  of  Clover  and  this  year 
such  a  bad  one.  It  shows  how  little  may  be  needed  to  upset  the 
farmers’  calculations. 

After  a  period  of  inactivity,  everyone  is  now  busy  sorting  and 
sending  away  Potatoes.  A  sudden  demand  has  sprung  up  for 
good  quality  stuff  for  exportation  to  America.  The  price  is  only 
a  moderate  one ;  but  farmers  are  wise  to  take  it,  and  so  relieve 
the  home  markets  of  a  small  portion  of  the  superabundant  supply. 
As  most  of  these  Potatoes  are  loaded  on  keels  in  the  waterways 
for  transhipping  at  the  nearest  port,  our  railway  companies  will 
get  little  profit  out  of  the  trade. 

How  conservative  all  creatures  are!  We  have  brought  up 
some  fowls  in  an  orchard,  and  they  have  learnt  to  perch  in  the 
Apple  trees.  On  the  approach  of  winter  we  have  provided  them 
with  a  comfortable  hut,  fitted  with  perches,  &c.  They  pay  visits 
of  inspection  to  it,  but  continue  to  sleep  in  the  trees,  and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so  until  we  use  more  forcible  persuasion. 
We  once  had  some  sleeping  out  through  30deg  of  frost.  They 
were  very  healthy,  but  must  require  more  food  to  keep  up  body 
heat  under  such  circumstances. 


EXPORTATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE  FROM 
MISSOURI. — During  the  last  twelve  months  the  total  shipment 
of  poultry  and  eggs  from  Missouri  has  been  12,571,467.83  dols. 
This  is  an  increase  of  almost  500,000  dols  over  the  previous  year. 
The  State  Labour  Bureau  has  made  some  comparisons  with  these 
figures  as  a  basis.  Aggregating  the  shipments  of  Wheat,  Coni, 
Oats,  Flax  Seed,  Rye,  Barley,  Timothy  Seed,  Clover  Seed, 
Millet  Seed,  Cane  Seed,  Castor  Beans,  Broomcorn,  Hay,  Straw, 
and  Apples,  and  the  Missouri  hen  beats  the  aggregation 
75,000  dols. 

LONDON  CATTLE  SHOW.— Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of 
Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  made  a  most  imposing  exhibit  at  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show.  They  erected  an  entirely  new  stand  on 
which  was  shown  what  may  be  justly  termed  the  champion  roots 
and  cereals  of  the  year,  since  they  were  selected  from  the  crops 
which  have  won  the  principal  honours  in  the  open  competitions  of 
the  kingdom.  Webbs’  New  Smithfield  Yellow  Globe,  Webbs’  Mam¬ 
moth  Long  Red,  and  Webbs’  New  Lion  Yellow  Intermediate 
Mangolds  were  particularly  noticeable.  Webbs’  Imperial  Swede, 
too,  was  well  represented.  It  holds  the  record  as  a  heavy 
cropper,  56  tons  per  acre  having  been  grown  of  this  variety, 
whilst  as  a  prizewinner  it  stands  pre-eminent.  Webbs’  Invincible 
and  Webbs’  Green  Globe  Turnips  are  grand  varieties.  Webbs’ 
new  Wheats,  Barley,  and  Oats  showed  up  prominently  by  reason 
of  the  large  size  of  the  ear,  length  and  stoutness  of  straw,  and 
the  beautiful  quality  of  the  grain.  A  very  fine  collection  of 
Webbs’  leading  varieties  of  Potatoes  was  another  feature. 
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BULBS  FOB  BEDDING,  k 

Wntm  Cut  bush  &  Son's 

STOCK  IS  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 


CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  free  on  application. 

HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N. 


20  ACRES  of  ROSES 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
CARRIAGE  PAID.  Catalogues  Free. 

OA  CHOICE  Standard  Roses,  25/-;  20  Choice  Half- 
Standard  Roses,  22/6;  12  Choice  Standard  Teas.  18/-; 
50  Choice  Dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  21/-;  12  Choice  Teas 
ana  Noisettes,  8/-;  12  Choice  Climbing,  6/-;  12  Best  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  6/- ;  6  Gloire  de  Dijon,  4,6;  6  Fairy  Roses,  4/-; 
6  Moss  Roses,  3/-;  6  Pink  Monthly  Roses,  3/-;  12  Sweet 
Briars,  3/-. 

“Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,”  4d. 

All  for  Cash  with  Order.  Thousands  of  Testimonials. 


JAMES  WALTERS, 


GROWER,  EXETER. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Cata'ogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 

CYPHBH, 

Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 

WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  Si  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS.  ROSES  &  FRUIT  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  List  of  Public  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  21/-  per  100 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  ..  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 
LILYWHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 
LILY-WHITE,  strong  planting. 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 


DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


ii 


NORMAN  DAVIS’S 

Selected  List  of  all  the  finest  Novelties  for  1902, 

Culled  from  all  the  Leading  Raisers ,  with  reliable 
descriptions.  Post  Free. 


THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  NURSERIES, 

FRAMFIELD,  UCKFIEL0,  SUSSEX. 


DICKSONS  (Chester)  CATALOGUE 


No. 

557, 


-  1902, 

Of  SELECT  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  SEED 
POTATOES,  GARDEN  TOOLS,  and  SUNDRIES 

Is  NOW  READY,  and  can  be  had  post  free  on  application. 


Royal  Seed  Warehouse,  CHESTER. 


11 


Wm.  CUTBUSH  &  SON’S 

Stock  of  TREES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES,  FRUIT 
TREES,  &c.,  is  in  a  grand  condition  and  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  intending  planters. 

CATALOGUES  post  free  on  application. 

Highgate  Nurseries,  London,  N. 

AND  BARNET.  Herts. 


|  FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFiT 


Nothin?  so  profitable  and 
easy  to  grow. 

8o  /cu'  of  Saleable  Trees. 


CIS 


THE  BEST  I  RGCUHABLE. 

Lists  Free. 


HUNDREDS  ofTNOUSANDS. 

Bushes  in  variety.  Packing  and 
i  Carriage  bee  for  Cash  with  order, 
b/-  per  rioz.,  i,  (>/-  per  ICO. 

4  U  other  Aicse'y  S  tock 
carri  pe  Ju>  a  ard. 

SOSESinPOTS  Prcm  ! 5/-  a  doz. 

I“l  Ornamental  Trees,  01  Acrec, 
A  Superb  Collection  of 

Herbaceous  Plants, 
Four  Acres  of  Class. 

Clrn  atis  ECX CClfrom  15  -doz. 
A  -  ,s  inpie  Plants  are  sold  at 

slight Iv  increased  f  rices. 

CL&LTAL  CATAtCClE 

L  ( N  early  V  0  page**.' o'  >'urs<  rv  S  oex, 
arfiatirnlly  produced  containing 
aome  hundreds  of  illustrations, 
and  full  of  valunb)'*  information, 
freo  on  receipt  of  ^  .  for  postage. 
Ploase  mention  this  Paper. 

I  RICHARD  SMITH  &C°.  WORCESTER 


ASPARAGUS  FOR  FORCING. 

Five  year  old  roots  . .  . .  . .  12/6  per  100. 

Six  year  old,  extra  fine,  selected  ..  20/-  per  100. 

Cash  with  order  from  new  customers. 

My  Asparagus  always  makes  top  prices  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  Forcing  Roots  I  send  out  always  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  —  J.  J.  CLARK,  Market  Gardener, 
Goldstone  Farm,  Hove,  Brighton. 


JOHN  IATERER  &  SONS, 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  Ltl'’ 

BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock  Of 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 

CONIFERS, 

EVERGREENS,  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  Ac. 

W  Intending  Planters  would  do  well  to 
Inspect  the  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 
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Irish  Bulb  Culture. 


enormous  quantities,  and 
the  high  values  of  choice  bulbs 
that  may  be  grown  on  an  acre 
of  good  and  suitable  land  is 
astonishing,  and  somewhat  of 
revelation  to  those  not  well 
versed  in  intensive  land  culture. 
Thus  an  imperial  acre  holds  250,906 
roots  or  bulbs  at  5in.  apart.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  working,  &c.,  paths  or  alleys 
are,  of  course,  necessary,  as  well  as  the  bulbs, 
and  so  we  will  say  200,000  bulbs  go  to  the  acre. 
It  is  a  common — or,  rather,  let  us  say  an 
abundant — flower  root  that  is  not  worth  a 
penny,  but  many  of  the  choicest  kinds,  as 
grown  at  Rush,  are  worth  from  Is.  to  a 
much  as  £5  a  root,  and  if  you  want  to  grow 
some  of  the  finest  of  Mr.  Engleheart’s  new 
seedling  Daffodils  much  more  must  be  paid. 
You  can  have,  for  example,  a  bulb  of  the 
variety  called  Albatross,  with  its  wiDg-spread 
petals  of  snowy  whiteness,  for  £4 ;  and  Golden 
Bell,  a  giant  trumpet  Daffodil,  for  a  guinea. 
Monarch,  another  fine  sort,  is  priced  at  twelve 
guineas  :  as  is  also  the  rare  and  beauti 
Eucharis  Lily-like  flower  called  Maggie  May 
Una,  an  ivory  white  (without  the  lion),  may 
be  had  at  two  guineas,  and  a  root  of  the  big 
and  beautiful  Weardale  Perfection  is  worth 
nine  guineas.  Then,  even  if  you  purchase  a 
these,  you  are,  so  to  speak,  only  in  the  second 
row,  for  there  are  Narcissi,  both  rich  and 
rare,  such  as  Ellen  Willmott,  Peter  Barr, 
Robert  Berkeley,  Earl  Russell,  Countess 
Russell,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  and  many 
others  that  at  present  no  money  can  buy,  so 
proud  of  them  are  their  raisers  or  owners. 

It  is  startling  to  think  what  an  acre,  or 
even  a  pole  or  perch,  of  such  kinds  as  Maggie 
May,  Ellen  Willmott,  or  Peter  Barr  would  be 
worth  to  a  successful  cultivator.  “Ah,  sure,” 
said  a  man  of  the  sea  to  me  one  day  at  Rush, 


READERS  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  Gardening 
Appointments  or  Notes  of  Horticultural  Interest, 
Intimations  of  Meetings,  Queries,  and  all  Articles  for 
Publication,  officially  to  “  THE  EDITOR  ’*  at 

12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  and  to  no  other  person  and  to  no  other 
address, 
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these  roots  beat  P otato-growing ;  they  beat  creation 
entirely ;  and  it’s  rowlin’  in  money  you’d  hev  to  be  to  touch 
em  at  all,  at  all,  they’re  so  dear  to  buy.”  Unconsciously, 
perhaps,  the  nail  had  been  struck  on  the  head,  and  the 
reason  there  are  not  more  bulb-growers  is  twofold  at  least. 
Firstly ,  the  best  and  most  suitable  land  is  limited  in  area 
and  difficult  to  secure,  and  then  the  best  and  choicest  stock 
bulbs  are  so  dear  to  buy.”  In  a  word,  although  bulb 
growing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  of  all  soil  or  land  industries,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
demands  capital,  and  a  high  order  of  systematic,  industrial, 
and  commercial  intelligence. 

The  stocks  must  be  carefully  planted  in  clean  ground 
and  kept  rigidly  pure  or  true.  The  bulbs  must  be  carefully 
dug  up,  as  the  leaves  die  off  every  year  and  require  drying, 
cleaning,  grading,  and  storing  in  airy  sheds,  so  as  to  be 
readily  available  for  sale,  and  of  all  the  best  kinds  the  stock 
bulbs  must  be  again  replanted  on  fresh  and  newly-prepared 
land..  Bulb  growing  is  like  chess  or  billiards,  rather  un¬ 
certain,  and  now  and  then  the  unexpected  happens,  and 
there  are  losses  afield  from  disease,  or  unsuitable  stocks 
or  soil,  or  the  market  prices,  good  last  season  for  certain 
kinds,  may  fall  below  the  cultural  limit,  and  new  stocks 
nave  to  be  obtained  to  replace  them.  Even  when  in  the 
storing  sheds,  the  loss  of  a  label  or  a  number,  or  the  acci- 
dental  upsetting  of  a  stack  of  trays  or  boxes,  may  result 
m  mixed  stock,  which  must  be  either  sold  cheaply  as 
mixed,  or  planted  and  rogued  for  a  season  to  get  it  pure 
or  true  to  name  again.  In  growing  bulbs  the  personal 
equation  is  also  a  very  important  one.  Mr.  Arnold  White 
m  his  remarkable  and  suggestive  book  on  “  Efficiency  and 
Empne,  emphasises  the  fact  that  men  or  a  man  may  do 
anything  he  likes  provided  he  wants  it  enough ;  and  some 
believe  that  if  a  man  who  knows  bulbs  well  and  really  wants 
to  grow  them,  then  he  may  do  so  on  Irish  soil  quite  as 
well,  and  m  many  cases  better,  and  in  most  instances 
cheaper,  than  in  Holland  or  anywhere  else. 

As  we  have  said,  the  soils  of  Ireland  are  rich,  light, 
moist,  and  easily  worked,  and  all  around  the  coast  there 
are  choice  plots  and  sheltered  valleys  of  alluvium  that  are 
especially  suitable*,  to  the  healthy  growth  and  profitable 
increase  of  many  rare  and  valuable  bulbous  plants.  The 
climate  again  fights  for  us  in  the  matter.  It  is,  moist  and 
gsnidrL  equable  and  mild?  and  especially  so  from  December 
until  July,  when  bulbs  are  rooting  and  flowering  and  pre- 
paung  their  crowns  and  offsets  for  another  year.  Almost 
all  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  English 
Ins,  Japanese,  or  Kaempfer’s  Iris,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths 
are  half-aquatics  in  their  nature  and  growth.  That  is  to  say 
that  after  root  action  begins  and  until  they  flower  they 
enjoy  soils  that  are  moist  or  even  wet  in  preference 
to  dry  soils.  Thus  at  Straffan  and  elsewhere,  where 
bulbous  plants  generally  thrive  so  luxuriantly  on  the  grass, 
the  lawn  m  which  they  grow  there  is  now  and  then  sub¬ 
merged  by  a  foot  or  more  of  water  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months  of  the  year.  Even  if  not  submerged  occa¬ 
sionally,  bulbs  must  have  ample  supplies  of  moisture  when 
i?  A“1  growth,  and  at  Rush,  as  in  the  canal-intersected 
Hutch  bulb  farms  or  gardens,  water  is  found  lying  at  a  foot 
or  two  beneath  the  surface  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  rising 
.“^ber  in  winter,  and  lying  at  a  lower  depth  in  summer, 
but  stall  always  there.  When  this  is  so  in  soils  lying  low 
down  near  to  the  sea  or  river  levels,  bulbs  obtain  a  natural 
supply.  The  upper  surface  of  porous  or  sandy  soils  may 
look  and  is  very  dry,  but  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface 
where  the  bulbs  are,  is  constantly  moist,  and  the  roots  of 
the  bulbs  obtain  ample  nutriment,  as  well  as  fresh  pure  air 
and  sunshine  energy,  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  that 
the  best  and  soundest  of  bulbs  and  flower  roots  generally 
are  grown  in  Ireland  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  Holland  bulb  culture  has  been  an  hereditary  pursuit 
or  calling  for  the  past  three  centuries  at  least,  and  it  is  a 
curious  historical  coincidence  that  bulb-growing  and  print¬ 
ing  should  both  have  been  started  in  Holland  at  about  the 
same  time.  The  art  or  craft  of  bulb  culture,  with  all  its 
technical  details,  has  been  a  growth,  and  the  bulb-growing 
son  has  succeeded  the  bulb-growing  father  from  generation 
to  generation,  and,  like  viticulture  in  France,  or  the  pruning 
of  old  Olive  trees  in  Lombardy,  the  mysteries  and  methods 
*re,  so  to  speak,  deep-seated  in  both  heart  and  brain,  or,  as 


one  might  well  say  they  are,  “  in  the  blood.”  Now,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  new  cultures  or  fresh  experiments,  it  will 
take  some  time  to  get  bulb-growing  “  into  the  blood  ” 
generally  of  the  average  or  ordinary  Irish  farmer  or  market 
gardener ;  still  in  some  favourable  cases  it  is  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  even  in  rare  cases  is  actually  being  done.  We 
may  safely  assert  that  no  finer  or  better  bulbs  of  Narcissus, 
or  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  Iris,  or  even  of 
Gladiolus,  and  Holland’s  own  speciality,  the  Hyacinth,  are 
produced  anywhere  than  are  the  best  of  those  grown  on 
Irish  soil.  So  far  we  have  not  grown  the  quantities  grown 
by  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  or  even  as  many  as  are  now  being 
grown  in  Surrey,  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  soil  and  climate  resemble  those  of  Hol¬ 
land  in  many  ways.  Still,  the  quality  and  healthy  character 
of  the  best  of  Irish  grown  bulbs  is  past  all  denial. 

An  Irish  lady  gardener — viz.,  Miss  F.  W.  Currey,  of 
Warren  Gardens,  Lismore,  county  Waterford,  ha&  taken 
prizes  for  collections  of  Narcissi  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society’s  and  other  large  English  flower  shows  and  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  her  bulbs  command  the  best  prices  because  their 
quality  is  so  fine,  and  this  in  spite  of  isolation,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world’s  great  centres  and  markets.  In  the  South 
of  Ireland  the  earlier  and  well-ripened  kinds  of  Narcissus 
roots  were  being  dug  as  early  as  June  9,  and  they  are  this 
season  of  quite  exceptional  quality,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  welcome  news  to  those  who  purchase  them.  At  the 
Temple  Show,  held  in  London  in  May  last,  one  of  the  finest, 
choicest,  and  most  beautiful  displays  of  Tulips  were  those 
from  Ireland,  these  being  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson  from  their  “Holland  in  Ireland”  bulb  grounds  at 
Rush,  county  Dublin,  and  another  came  from  Mr.  W.  Baylor 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  who  grows  his  flowers  and  bulbs  at 
Ard  Cairn,  within  sound  of  Father  Prout’s  “  Bells  of  Shan- 
don,”  and  fed,  no  doubt,  by  “the  Pleasant  Waters  of  the 
River  Lee.” 

Although  there  is  no  kind  of  Narcissus  really  wild  in,  or 
native  of  Ireland,  these  flowers  of  the  poets  have  long  ago 
been  inti'oduced  to  gardens,  and  have  become  naturalised 
in  and  around  many  old  and  derelict  country  places  “  avhere 
once  a  garden  smiled,”  as  Goldsmith  so  charmingly  puts 
it  in  his  “  Deserted  Village.”  Another  poet,  Wordsworth, 
in  describing  the  wild  Lent  Lily  of  England,  struck  a  true 
cultural  note  when  he  wrote  of  it  as  growing  “beside  the 
lake,  beneath  the  trees,”  since  it  enjoys  moisture,  shelter, 
and  that  half-shade  afforded  by  the  branches  of  deciduous 
trees  when  lightly  clad  in  their  earliest  springt'de  verdure. 
Shelter  from  very  high,  very  dry,  and  rough  winds  or  gales, 
so  common  in  March,  all  Narcissus,  Tulips,  and  other 
choice  bulbs  must  have,  or  their  leaves  and  flowers  are 
alike  disfigured  or  destroyed.  There  are  pet  spots  around 
the  south  and  south-western  shores  of  Erin  as  mild  and 
nearly  as  sunny  as  are  the  Isles  of  Scilly  ;  but  in  Ireland, 
as  in  Tresco  or  St.  Mary’s,  there  are  often  furious  gales, 
which  soon  ruin  a  good  crop  of  flowers,  and  injure  the 
bulbs  by  damaging  the  available  leaf  area  at  a  critical  period 
in  its  growth  and  action  on  the  bulb  below.  Even  at  Rush, 
in  county  Dublin,  where  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  estab¬ 
lished  a  bulb  farm  in  1895,  the  wind  is  terrible  at  times,  as 
it  sweeps  across  the  sandy  plateau,  either  from  the  north¬ 
east,  or  when  spi*ing  gales  tear  furiously  across  the  little 
fields  or  gardens  from  the  sea.  Each  little  plot  is  fortified 
by  sloping  earth  embankments  or  low  mud  walls,  and  hedges 
of  the  oval-leaved  Privet  and  other  hardy  shrubs  are  used 
in  addition  to  or  in  combination  with  the  earth-banks,  so 
as  to  break  or  filter  the  wind,  and  so  far  screen  flower  buds 
and  leaves  from  injury.  The  land  that  has  been  under  trial 
at  Rush  for  six  or  seven  years  consists  of  small,  irregular 
plots,  and  altogether  comprises  some  twenty-one  acres. 
The  kinds  of  bulbs  here  gi’own  largely  consist  of  Narcissus, 
Tulips,  Iris,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis,  Gladiolus,  Anemone,  and 
Ranunculus.  Of  these  now  popular  flowers  the  finest  of 
varieties  and  new  seedlings  are  grown  with  every  success. 

About  six  acres  are  devoted  to  Narcissus,  and  the  col¬ 
lection  embraces  about  300  distinct  kinds.  The  collection 
includes  many  new  varieties  of  great  beauty  and  interest — 
e.g..  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Brigadier,  White  Wings, 
White  Lady,  Countess  Cadogan,  Lady  Arnott,  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Betteridge,  Countess  Mayo,  Cloncurry,  Flambeau, 
Flamingo,  &c.  About  seven  acres  are  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  Tulip  in  its  many  diffei*ent  forms  and  phases.  The 
collection  embraces  early  single  and  early  double  varieties, 
Parrot,  Tulip,  May  Flowering,  Cottage  Garden,  Darwin, 
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Rembrandt,  and  English  florist  sorts  ;  there  are  also  a  very 
complete  collection  of  Tulipa  species.  The  collection  of 
early  single  and  double  sorts  includes  all  well-known 
varieties.  There  are  about  five,  acres  under  miscellaneous 
bulbs,  and  all  the  leading  sorts  of  Iris,  English  and  Spanish, 
Ixias,  Gladioli,  early  flowering  sorts,  Gandavensis,  Childsii, 
Nanceanus,  and  Lemoine’s  hybrids,  Anemones,  Ranunculus, 
&c.,  are  grown.  The  above  lists  give  our  readers  some 
definite  notion  of  the  importance  of  this  industry  ;  and  as 
affording  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  site  and  local  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  this  “  Holland  in  Ireland.” 

A  great  deal  of  public  interest  is  now  being  taken  in 
the  bulb  lands  of  Rush,  and  in  March,  April,  or  in  early  May 
you  might  have  seen  many  visitors  eagerly  scanning  and 
admiring  the  strong  and  healthy  gi’owth,  and,  of  course,  the 
flowers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  florists  and  amateurs,  as  well 
as  the  general  public,  do  this,  for  it  is  a  lovely  sight  -when 
Narcissi  give  masses  of  white  or  glowing  yellow,  or  when 
Tulips  paint  the  sandy  plots  with  purple  and  white,  or  crim¬ 
son  and  gold,  or  with  parti-coloured  patches  that  call  to 
mind  gorgeous  Persian  rugs  or  prayer  carpets,  as  the  flowers, 
countless  in  their  numbers,  scintillate  and  sparkle  in  the 
sun.  It  is  really  and  truly  something  more  than  a  mere 
nursery  ground,  and  visitors  enjoy  what  is  really  a  noble 
flower  show  in  the  open  air.  Next  season  we  hear  facilities 
in  the  shape  of  admission  tickets  for  one  day  each  week  are 
to  be  provided,  for  which  privilege,  of  course,  the  usual 
personal  applications  must  be  made.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  Land  Commission,  or  even  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Education  Department,  have  ever  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  send  their  experts  or  advisers  to  see  the  bulb 
grounds  at  Rush.  There,  however,  in  a  quiet  and  compara¬ 
tively  out-of-the-way  place,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  practical  object  lessons  on  profitable  land 
culture  to  be  found  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
the  old  story  of  Columbus  and  the  egg.  Mr.  James 
Bobertson  has  shown  us  how  to  grow  bulbs  extensively, 
intensively,  and  profitably  on  Irish  soil,  and  now,  of  course, 
everyone  will  be  wondering  why  a  thing  apparently  so  simple 
should  not  have  been  attempted  near  Dublin  before. — 
(Mr.  Burbidge,  in  “  The  Irish  Times.’7) 

-  - - - 

Culture  ol  Cob  Huts  and  Filberts. 


It  might  be  worth  while  in  these  days,  when  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  what  to  plant  for  profit,  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  planting  largely  the  above  class  of  fruiting  trees. 
We  have  on  various  occasions  had  a  glut  of  different  kinds 
of  fruit,  sometimes  Plums,  Apples,  Cherries,  or  even  Goose¬ 
berries,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  never  a  glut  of  Cob  Nuts  ; 
yet  at  the  present  price  of  9d.  per  pound  one  would  naturally 
suppose  the  cultivating  of  this  class  of  Nut  should  have 
more  attention.  Take,  for  instance,  an  acre  of  trees,  which, 
if  they  have  been  properly  cultivated,  could  produce  from 
a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half,  and  possibly  more.  This,  then, 
works  out  (say  a  ton  rate),  at  9d.  per  pound,  £84  per  acre. 
Now,  considering  there  is  not  much  expense  required  after 
the  trees  are  planted,  this  would  be  very  satisfactory.  One 
good  point  in  growing  Nuts  is,  they  will  keep  some  time  in 
good  condition,  and  can  be  sent  any  distance  without  injury. 
That  is  why  we  get  a  fair  quantity  sometimes  from  the  South 
of  Europe. 

Soil  and  Distance  for  Planting. 

The  trees  succeed  best  when  planted  on  stony  ground, 
rlentv  of  which  is  to  bo  found  in  South  Oxford,  Berks, 
Bucks,  and  Hants.  If  planted  on  ground  too  good,  or  on 
ground  which  conLains  much  moisture,  they  will  make  too 
much  wood,  and  the  crops  will  be  small.  Give  the  trees  a 
stony  ground  and  a  south  aspect,  and  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  failure.  The  trees  are  to  be  had  with  single  stems 
and  as  bushes.  The  former  kind  of  tree  is  much  the  best 
to  plant,  at  the  same  time  more  expensive  to  purchase. 
Bush  trees  may  be  planted  8ft  apart,  while  those  known  as 
ha’f-standards  require  to  be  planted  10ft  apart.  In  planting 
a  large  piece  of  ground  a  little  more  distance  than  this  should 
be  allowed  in  two  or  three  places,  to  allow  a  small  cart,  to 
pass  through,  which  will  be  found  convenient  at  times.  The 
best  time  to  plant  is  in  November  and  December,  when 
weather  permits. 


Pruning:  and  Watching  the  Crop. 

After  the  trees  are  established,  and  growing  freely,  a 
little  pruning  is  required  every  year,  which  is  best  done 
during  February,  choosing  mild  weather  for  the  work.  It 
is  important  to  keep  the  head  of  the  tree  from  becoming 
too  crowded  with  wood.  Coarse  wood  is  not  good  for  pro¬ 
ducing  Nuts,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  slender,  twiggy  pieces  are 
the  ones  to  encourage,  and  where  the  Nuts  are  to  be  found. 
Like  other  kinds  of  fruit,  the  Nut  is  influenced  by  the 
weather,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  if  the  weather 
is  genial  a  good  set  will  result ;  also,  a  dry  summer  suits 
them  better  than  a  wet  one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
quantities  of  Nuts  sometimes  disappear  with  lightning 
rapidity,  and  a  watch  for  the  time  must  be  kept,  as  squirrels, 
rats,  mice,  and  rooks  will  do  their  best  to  gather  in  a  store, 
to  say  notning  of  people  with  long  fingers,  all  of  whom  enjoy 
Nut  picking.— A.  J.  Long. 


Table  Plants. 


In  many  establishments  where  table  decoration  is  prac¬ 
tised,  both  large  and  small  plants  are  needed.  In  speaking 
of  table  plants  many  people  would  conclude  that  a  plant  in 
a  5in.  pot  was  understood.  I  am  now  only  treating  of  plants 
grown  in  3in  pots,  and  ranging  from  4in  to  9in  in  height.  I 
have  used  such  slants  in  gold  and  silver  decanter  stands, 
and  have  seen  them  used  in  enamelled  earthenware  pots  ; 
and  those  who  have  such  decorations  to  carry  out  need  a 
supply  of  plants  suitably  grown  for  the  purpose  It  is  easy 
in  the  summer,  perhaps,  to  have  more  variety,  but  when 
the  decorations  are  done  in  winter  and  spring  a  little  fore¬ 
thought  is  required.  Codiseum  (Croton),  Heathi  elegans 
and  C.  Johannis  are  my  favourites  amongst  narrow-leaved 
vai’ieties.  They  have  a  considerable  deal  more  of  th  ? 
yellow  colour  than  green  in  their  leaves,  which  makf  s 
them  such  desirable  varieties.  Some  two  dozen  or  more  ol 
each  variety  under  my  observation  were  struck  from  cuttinr  r< 
^in  June,  and  are  now  fine  plants,  9in  high  ;  and  they  wnl 
retain  their  beauty  through  the  winter  h  carefully  y.  aterc  1 
and  given  occasional  stimulants,  arid  also  kept  at  a  minimui  i 
"temnerature  of  60deg. 

Panax  Yictorise,  struck  at  the  same  time  from  tops,  are 
now  fine  feathery  plants  in  3in  pots,  from  6in  to  9in  in 
height.  They  are  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Codiseums,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  shaded  from 
strong  sun. 

Dracaena  Sanderiana,  also  struck  from  tops  in  J une,  and 
grown  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  Panax,  with  shade, 
are  now  fine  useful  plants.  Godseffiana,  struck  at  the  same 
time,  and  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  with  shade,  are 
elegant ;  while  Aralia  Veitchi  and  A.  Y.  gracillima  were 
grafted  upon  small  plants  of  Aralia  reticulata  and  A.  Guil- 
foylei,  which  had  been  struck  from  cuttings  in  the  early  spring. 
The  head  of  the  stock  is  taken  off,  leaving  about  an  inch  or 
so  of  stem.  A  cleft  is  then  made  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
scion  being  cut  into  a  wedge  shape  by  removing  a  thin 
slice  on  each  side,  whence  it  is  inserted  into  the  cleft  of  the 
stock,  both  being  securely  bound  with  raffia,  placed  in  a 
close  propagating  house,  or  case ;  and  they  soon  unite. 
Some  nice  small  plants  under  my  notice  were  so  grafted  in 
July. 

Small  offsets  of  Pandanus  Yeitchi,  taken  when  quite 
small,  and  well  variegated,  were  also  struck.  When  left  too 
long  they  never  assume  the  same  graceful  curve  as  when 
taken  quite  small.  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  them  in  a 
propagating  frame.  They  make  chaste  table  plants. 

Small  young  plants  of  Rex  Begonias  also  furnish  nice 
table  plants.  Mature  leaves,  taken  during  the  summer,  and 
laid  on  moist  shady  stages  on  gravel  or  coal  ashes,  and 
partly  covered  with  the  same.  They  soon  produce  plenty  of 
plants  if  the  leaves  have  their  veins  cut  in  several  places. 
When  the  small  plants  from  the  breaks  in  the  veins  have 
developed  somewhat,  can  be  potted  into  small  pots. 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  raised  in  spring  from  eyes  by  cutting 
up  an  old  stem  into  pieces  of  inch  or  so  in  length,  each  with 
an  eye,  and  these  put  into  pots  or  pans,  just  covering  them 
with  light  sandy  soil,  furnish  useful  stock.  I  like  to  coyer  the 
“  sets,”  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  place  the  pots  in  the 
propagating  house. — F.  Street. 
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Cypripedium  X  Helena. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Tunstill’s  hybrids,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Shayler’s  sketch  of  it,  the  novelty  is  distinct  and 
very  beautiful.  One  of  the  parents  (C.  bellatulum)  has  exercised 
a  marked  influence  in  the  form  of  this  new  variety;  the  other 
parent,  probably  the  male,  was  C.  insigne  Chantini.  The  upper 
sepal  and  broad  petals  are  cream-white,  splendidly  marked  with 
purple ;  the  lip  is  of  a  waxy  vaseline  tinge,  covered  with  a  shade 
of  purple.  An  Award  of  Merit  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Timstill  (of 
Monkholme,  Burnley;  gardener,  Mr.  Balmforth)  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  Tuesday  November  26. 


The  Week’s  Cultural  Notes. 

.  When  the  deciduous  Calanthes  have  finished  flowering  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  their  being  repotted  at  once.  The  roots 
are  dead  and  of  no  more  use  to  the  plant,  excepting  that  a  few 
may  be  cut  off  at  an  inch  or  two  in  length  and  left  to  hold  the 
pseudo-bulbs  in  position  after  potting.  First  of  all,  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  divide  the  old  from  the  new  bulbs.  All  the 
latter  will,  of  course,  be  repotted  in  the  usual  way,  but  the 
former  may  be  reserved  and  laid  on  boxes  or  pots  of  loose 
material.  Any  that  push  new  growths — and  many  will  if  they 
aie  otherwise  healthy — may  be  potted,  and  if  they  do  not  flower 
the  first  year  they  will  make  flowering  plants  for  another  season. 

the  compost  for  these  useful  Orchids  may  consist  of  loam 
fibre  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  chopped 
sphagnum  moss  added  and  plenty  of  finely  broken  crocks.  A 
little  very  coarse  silver  sand  may  do  no  harm  ;  but  the  fine  sand 
often  used  for  potting  is  worse  than  useless,  clogging  up  the 
compost  and  drainage  instead  of  keeping  it  open,  and  prevent- 
mg  that  free  access  of  air  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  roots  of  all 
Orclnde  no  matter  whether  terrestrial  or  epiphytal.  The  drainage 

i  °V .  hu' 3arefulIy  laid’  and  should  fill  not  less  than  half  the 
depth  of  the  pot. 

The  compost  line  should  be  just  above  the  base  of  the  bulbs- 
if  deeply  buried  the  young  shoots  may  never  see  daylight.  After 
pottnig  no  water  must  be  given,  but  the  pots  should  be  stood 
tL  ,!/,  u  dl7  shelf  m  a  warm  house  until  young  growth  starts, 
t  he  number  of  plants  m  a  pot  may  vary  from  1  in  a  3in  pot  to 
°irf ,  ;m.a  9l,n‘  Some  growers  add  manure  to  the  compost, 
crrmrth  rlnA  °f  C?UriSe’  an  incentive  to  strong  growth ;  but  strong 
mnf  pro j-fi 1  n0t  ah\ays  "lean  a  hargc  number  of  flowers,  and  a 
Y86  a,'Ui  well~nPened  pseudo-bulb  usually  produces 
much  finer-coloured  flowers  than  an  exceptionally  large  one. 

Rlthm£wkhllUmS  Sih°'ild  b-7  now  )lave  matured  their  bulbs,  and, 
n  irf  fhVi  7  ai7  heat  a?d  moisture-loving  plants,  a  steadying 
7?  °f  H  atmosphere  and  a  slight  drop  in  the  temperature  will 

anv  *  a?rla^  :'i  °,St  of,  ,the  h’endrobiums  will  be  at  rest,  but 
any  such  as  D.  chrysanthum,  and  in  some  cases  D.  album, 

!ilAiroeimakmgfneW  growth,  should  be  accommodated  with  a 
suitable  temperature,  there  is  no  need  to  excite  them  unduly 
but  the  growth  must  be  kept  on  the  move.  If  checked  now  but 

ibor+iTerS  be  Produced>  and  these  are  often  mis-shapen  and 
abortive,  and  the  plants  grow  again  unseasonably.— H.  R.  R. 

Cypripedlums  at  Cheltenham. 

cultivate  a  good  selection  of  Orchids  in  fairly 
large  numbers  are  never  without  a  few  or  many  attractive  species 

durhi JTh’e  bla t  Wltf°Ut  thei  akl  °f  CyPriPediums  the  display 
during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months  would,  to  say  the 

least,  be  disapponitmg.  Not  only  are  new  and  very  valuable 
additions  being  made  every  year  to  the  lists  of  Cypripedium 
species  and  forms  available  for  the  enthusiast  who  is  both  ready 
and  willing  to  pay  £200  and  upwards  for  tiny  plants  that  could 
be  sent  by  letter-post,  but  abundance  of  good  and,  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  nearly  as  beautiful,  varieties,  can  bo  had  at 
a  comparatively  small  outlay.  ’ 

Wlien  grown  and  flowered  in  masses,  or,  as  seen  at  Mr 
Cypher’s  Queens  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham,  Cypripediums— 
without  quite  rivalling  Cattleyas  for  effect— are  yet  most 
attractive,  and  the  more  they  are  examined  the  more  they 
gam  in  favour  with  the  observer.  When  out  of  flower 
Cypripediums  are  far  from  being  unsightly,  in  this  respect  com- 
panng  most  favourably  with  most  other  Orchids.  Nor  are  they 
difficult  to  cultivate  and  flower,  while  the  duration  of  the 
majority  of  the  blooms  is  almost  phenomenal,  the  individual 
flowers  of  the  msigne  group,  for  instance,  frequently  retaining 
their  freshness  for  fully  three  months.  g 

What  apparently  suits  the  majority  of  species  is  a  house 
sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  not  unduly  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Inis  admits  of  a  genial  heat,  and  a  slightly  moist  atmosphere 
being  maintained  without  the  expenditure  of  much  fire  heat  or 


the  necessity  for  frequently  damping  down  to  counteract  the 
otherwise  injurious  effects  of  excessive  fire  heat  and  currents  of 
dry  cold  air.  At  Mr.  Cypher’s  the  best  display  of  new  and  rare 
species  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time  in  the  inside  com¬ 
partment  of  a  moderately  high  span-roofed  house,  this  having  a 
blank  wall  at  the  cold  end.  Here  there  is  a  grand  bank  of  well- 
grown  Cypripedium,  arranged  on  the  central  stagings  with  more 
on  the  benches  around. 

Conspicuous  among  these  are  a  group  of  yellow  forms  of 
C.  insigne,  the  truly  beautiful  and  most  valuable  C.  i.  Sanderse 
being  represented  by  eight  expanded  blooms,  these  standing 
out  pre-eminently  beautiful.  Other  and  less  expensive,  yet 
pleasing,  yellow  insignes  were  Ball,  Dorothy,  Ethel,  Ernesti, 
Statteriana,  and  aurea  marginata.  This  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  insigne  group  ;  such  grand  forms  as  Harefield  Hall,  magnifica, 
montanum,  montanum  aureum,  punctatum  violaceum,  and 
numerous  more  or  less  pleasing  variations  being  represented. 

The  Leeanum  group  is  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family, 
this  in  some  respects  eclipsing  the  insigne  section,  quite  the 
smallest  plants  producing  large,  handsome  flowers,  supported  by 
tall  wiry  stems.  Very  fine,  indeed,  is  the  display  of  the  Leeanum 
varieties,  and  healthier,  better-grown  plants  could  not  well  be 
found.  The  most  attractive  were  giganteum,  aureum,  aureum 
giganteum,  Cypheri,  superbum,  magnificum,  and  the  chaste  and 
beautiful  virginale.  Other  species  flowering  freely  and  of  great 
merit  were  C.  Pitcherianum  (Williams’  variety),  several  fine 
forms  of  C.  callosum,  the  beautiful  C.  Fascinator,  C.  nitens,  C. 
Harrissianum  superbum,  C.  Leonie,  C.  Arthurianum  (one  plant 
in  a  large  batch  of  the  latter  having  eight  blooms  expanded),  C. 
Charles  Canham  (with  the  same  number  of  blooms),  and  various 
others. 

In  addition  to  these  choicer  species  and  varieties,  Messrs. 
Cypher  also  cultivate  many  hundred  plants  of  the  ordinary  C. 
insigne,  principally  for  affording  cut  flowers  at  Christmas  or  a 
little  later,  and  a  grand  display  these  make,  too.  After  they 
have  made  their  new  growth  in  the  spring  these  large  batches 
are  transferred  to  frames  and  shallow  pits  for  the  summer, 
moving  them  into  houses  early  in  September,  and  under  this 
treatment  they  flower  abundantly. 

The  value  of  this  Cypripedium  for  conservatory,  greenhouse, 
and  room  decoration  about  midwinter  is  lost  sight  of  in  too  many 
private  gardens. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  of  mine  to  Cypher’s  Nurseries, 
I  should  like  also  to  mention  the  masses  of  Lselia  anceps,  which 
would  soon  be  at  their  best,  L.  anceps  alba  promising  to  have 
hundreds  of  lovely  flowers  open  for  Christmas,  while  Vanda 
coerulea,  Dendrobium  Ethel  (named  after  the  late  Mr.  Cypher’s 
grand-daughter),  and  the  “tail  end”  of  a  large  collection  of 
Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Schroderiana  also  attracted  atten¬ 
tion. — W.  I. 

- <*•*» - 

Forcing  Vegetables. 

Asparagus. 

The  best  method  of  forcing  Asparagus  is  to  place  the 
roots  on  a  hotbed  in  a  frame,  employing  those  not  less 
than  three  years  old.  A  plentiful  supply  of  roots  should  be 
at  hand,  as  they  are  no  further  use  after  forcing.  A  mixture 
of  manure  and  leaves  may  be  thrown  together  and  allowed 
to  heat,  turning  several  times.  From  a  bed  of  this,  in  a 
brick  frame  of  good  depth  or  build,  a  dung  bed  4ft  high  at 
back  and  3ft  in  front,  and  1ft  wider  than  frame  which  is 
available  to  place  upon  it. 

Place  the  materials  together  moderately  firm.  When 
the  heat,  after  rising,  has  subsided  to  80deg,  cover  the  bed 
with  3in  of  soil,  and  place  the  three-year-old  roots  of 
Asparagus  thickly  upon  it,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  5in. 
The  soil  must  be  kept  moist  and  the  frame  closed.  An  open 
hotbed,  with  a  frame  on  top,  will  lose  its  heat  quickly, 
hence  fresh  linings  of  manure  will  be  requisite  so  as  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  65deg.  In  the  absence  of  suit¬ 
able  facilities  for  early  forcing  in  frames  roots  can  be  in¬ 
duced  to  push  growth  in  boxes  placed  in  a  forcing  house  in 
a  temperature  of  65deg  to  70deg. 

Seakale. 

Successional  supplies  of  Seakale  roots  should  be  taken 
up  and  prepared ;  strong  thick  samples  with  bold  crowns 
are  always  suitable  for  forcing.  When  lifting  them,  cut  off 
the  slender  whip-like  roots,  as  they  are  no  benefit  in  forcing, 
but  form  admirable  materials  for  fresh  stock,  cutting  them 
into  lengths  of  6in,  with  a  level  top  and  a  sloping  base. 
Plunge  in  sand  or  soil  until  spring,  when  plant.  The  thick 
forcing  roots  must  be  placed  in  deep  pots  or  boxes,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  with  soil  to  the  crowns.  Cover  closely  with  in¬ 
verted  pots  or  boxes,  as  light  must  be  totally  excluded. 
Keep  the  soil  moist.  A  temperature  of  60deg  must  be 
afforded. — D.  S. 
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A  Horticultural  Class. 


Quite  recently  there  have  sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  elaborate  and  splendidly  equipped  Horticultural  Training 
Schools  and  Colleges — places  where  gardening,  theoretical  and 
practical,  can  be  studied  in  all  its  branches,  and  with  every  advantage. 
But  money  for  this  purpose  was  not  always  so  plentifully  forthcoming, 
and  some  of  the  establishments  and  gardens  where  horticultural 
instruction  is  now  imparted,  replet*.  as  they  are,  with  every  con- 
venie’nce,  had  rather  small  beginnings.  Of  such  value,  and  so 
successful  has  the  work  initiated  by  some  of  these  classes  and  courses, 
of  lectures  proved,  that  pupils  of  a  few  years  ago  look  with  surprise 
as  well  as  pleasure  at  the  way  in  which  they  have  since  prospered 
and  developed. 

It  is  only  six  or  seven  years  since  that  the  writer  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  one  of  these  classes,  organised  mainly  as  an 
experiment — -an  experiment  against  the  success  of  which  there  were 
some  drawbacks,  but  the  results  of  which,  on  the  whole,  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  it  has  since  been  extended  into  one  of  the  best 
systems  of  horticultural  training  in  the  country.  The  students  were 
thoroughly  representative  of  the 
gardening  youth  of  the  country ; 
intelligent  young  fellows  engaged 
in  nurseries  or  private  gardens, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  pi-ac- 
tical  part  of  their  work,  and  most 
of  them  willing  and  eager  to  learn 
something  of  the  scientific  side 
also — of  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  various  operations  that  they 
knew  how  to  perform.  With  the 
ablest  of  instructors,  a  well 
equipped  laboratory,  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  botanical  and 
entomological  study,  there  was  the 
finest  opportunities  for  doing  this, 
and  if  the  conveniences  for  prac¬ 
tical  work  were  somewhat  limited, 
they  were  certainly  made  the 
best  of. 

It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  to  some  of  those  who 
attended  that  class,  the  first  few 
days’  work  was  a  revelation.  The 
plant,  hitherto  looked  on  as  a 
mere  thing  to  be  cultivated  by 
treating  in  a  certain  way,  took  to 
itself  a  new'  and  previously  un¬ 
known  interest.  We  learnt  that 
it  was  not  just  a  solid  body  of 
leaves,  stalk,  and  root,  that  some¬ 
how,  we  knew  not  how-  or  why, 
managed  to  grow  and  bear  fruit 
and  seed,  but  a  thing  that  lived 
and  fed,  had  an  appetite,  and 
possessed  its  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  that  its  parts  were  as  wonder¬ 
ful  and  diversified  as  those  of  our 
own  bodies,  till  itbecame  something 
to  be  respected,  a  thing  of  dignity, 
something  to  be  handled  carefully 
and  with  discretion,  and  that  ought 
almost  to  be  stood  in  awe  of. 

What  fresh  wonders  were  revealed  by  the 
microscope !  The  faces  of  some  of  those  students,  viewing  for  the 


arranged  in  front  of  us,  fearful,  in  spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
of  burning  holes  in  our  hands,  or  launching  ourselves,  laboratory  and 
all,  into  space ;  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  carried  home  the  marks  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  their  clothes,  whether  they  retained  any  knowledge 
of  it  in  their  heads  or  not.  But  once  fairly  set  to  work,  and  it  was  hard 
to  leave  it,  we  would  have  liked  to  go  on  analysing  and  conducting  many 
more  experiments  on  our  own  account.  As  it  w-as,  our  investigations 
led  to  a  considerable  number  of  weird  and  unsavoury  odours  being  let 
loose,  and  a  small  amount  of  gunpowder — the  connection  of  which 
with  horticultural  chemistry  was  rather  obscure — was  manufactured  ; 
a  composition  which  no  amount  of  coaxing  would  induce  to  explode. 
What  a  humane  thing  would  war  be  if  only  gardeners’  gunpowder 
were  used  ? 

The  practical  part  of  our  gai-dening  work  afforded  diversion  as 
well  as  instruction.  We  were  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  the  area 
of  garden  to  be  cultivated  was  little  more  than  sufficient  to  afford 
standing  room  for  all  the  pupils.  It  was  an  experimental  garden,  its 
chief  feature  being  a  magnificent  crop  of  fine  healthy  labels,  with  a 
Cun-ant  bush  standing  nobly  in  the  centre.  But  some  digging  and 
trenching  had  to  be  done,  and  selecting  a  portion  where  the  labels 
were  least  numerous,  we  trenched  it.  Then  another  gang  trenched 
it.  and  afterwards  a  third  party,  and  we  concluded  that  if  soil  could 

be  improved  by  trenching,  that 


ought 


portion 
anything. 
Meanwhile 


Cypripedium  x  Helena. 


use  of  the  lens  and  the 


first  time"  the  structure  of  the  various  tissues,  the  cells,  the  circulating 
sap.  the  strands  of  plotoplasm  and  the  stomata,  would  surely  have 
been  a  study  for  an  artist.  Whatever  might  be  forgotten,  these 
wonders  of  Nature  seen  through  the  microscope  certainly  would  not 
be.  With  names  some  of  us  were  not  perhaps  so  suacessfui. 
Gardeners,  as  a  class,  are  famed  for  the  number  of  high-sounding 
names  they  can  mystify  their  lay  brethren  with, but  when  the  “words 
of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound  ”  were  rolled  forth,  when  it 
came  to  wrestling  with  parenchyma  and  sclerenchyma,  with  mono¬ 
cotyledons  and  dicotyledons,  some  of  us  began  to  feel  our  hair  rising, 
and  when  afterwards,  in  pursuing  our  studies  of  insect  life,  we  made 
acquaintance  with  the  fearsome  Lepidoptera,  the  grim  Hymenoptera, 
and  the  blood-curdling  Coleoptera,  not  a  few  gave  in  in  despair.  One 
young  fellow,  who  had  lmd  some  years  in  a  fruit  nursery,  felt  assured 
that  he  had  nothing  to  learn  about  budding  and  grafting,  but  on 
hearing  of  the  upward  and  downward  flow  of  sap.  of  the  cortex  and 
the  cambium  layer,  and  the  oxidation  of  exposed  tissues,  he  quickly 
changed  his  mind. 

The  chemical  laboratory,  too,  was  another  field  of  knowledge 
opened  up  for  the  first  time.  Here  we  learnt  of  the  different  con¬ 
stituents  of  soils  and  manures,  which  elements  were  essential  and 
which  not.  and  something  of  the  method  of  testing  and  analysing 
them.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  we  overcame  our  misgivings 
with  regard  to  handling  the  questionable  bottles  of  acids  and  salts 


to" the  best 
—A.  W.  D. 


advantage,  and  it  is 


to  grow  well  nigh 

another  student 
vigorously  hoed  a  plot  that  did 
not  require  hoeing,  and  another 
came  after  him  and  ameliorated 
it  still  further  by  raking,  after 
which  the  rakings  were  carefully 
put  back  again.  The  meagre 
supply  of  plants  and  bulbs  on 
hand  were  potted  and  repotted,  till 
they  were  nearly  potted  to  death, 
ancl  finally,  when  we  were  required 
to  show  our  skill  in  staking,  we 
fell  like  wolves  on  six  unhappy 
Balsams,  that  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  no  one  would  have 
dreamt  of  staking,  and  staked  them 
and  unstaked  them,  and  restaked 
them  so  many  times,  than  eventu¬ 
ally,  in  protest  against  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  treatment,  they  hung 
their  heads,  and  refused  to 
stand  up  except  when  securely 
tied. 

Then  there  was  the  planting 
lesson,  when  few  plants  served 
for  many  hands,  though  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  the  continual 
transposition  gave  the  plants 
greater  incentive  to  grow. 

There  was  undoubtedly  some 
amusement  as  well  as  a  great  deal 
of  instruction  obtained  from  that 
class,  but  all  who  attended  bene¬ 
fited  thereby,  and  went  away  with 
a  greater  interest  in,  and  a  higher 
conception  of  their  calling  than 
they  came  with,  and  the  small 
theoretical  garden  has  now  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  magnificent  place, 
where  everything  may  be  grown 
well  worth  anybody’s  while  to  see. 


Pernettya  mucronata. 

By  planting  beds  of  this  plant  and  its  varieties,  showy  masses  of 
colour  may  be  had  all  winter,  for  although  the  berries  are  often 
coloured  early  in  September  they  will  usually  hang  on  the  plants 
until  March.  As  an  evergreen  shrub  alone  it  is  w-orth  growing,  for  it 
is  of  neat  appearance.  Bising  to  a  height  of  from  2  to  3  feet  it  makes 
a  dense  busli  with  small,  dark  green  leaves.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it 
has  also  some  claim  on  our  attention,  for  in  late  spring  it  bears  a 
profusion  of  small  Heath-like  white  blossoms.  In  the  typical  plant 
the  fruits  are  bright  red  when  ripe,  but  a  great  variation  of  colour 
exists  among  the  varieties,  all  shades  being  found  between  white,  rose, 
and  deep  red.  It  is  one  of  the  members  of  the  Erica  family  that 
prefers  loam  mixed  with  the  peat  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  in  some 
gardens  it  thrives  remarkably  well  in  loam  alone.  When  once 
established  and  doing  well  it  should  be  left  alone,  as  undisturbed 
plants  produce  by  far  the  best  crops  of  fruit.  When  beds  have  been 
planted  a  little  while  it  is  not  desirable  to  fork  betw-een  the  plants,  or 
the  young  suckery  shoots  which  travel  for  a  considerable  distance 
under  ground  wrill  be  disturbed.  In  seasons  when  a  particularly 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  is  borne' it  is  advisable  to  support  the  most  heavily 
laden  branches  with  forked  sticks. — W.  D. 
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Evergreen  Ferns. 

It  is  at  this  season  the  beauty  of  the  evergreen  Ferns  is  best 
appreciated.  Not  a  particle  of  green  gives  way  to  an  autumn  or 
winter  shade,  and  the  fronds  remain  fresh  and  bright  through  all  the 
snows  of  winter.  I  have  frequently  enjoyed  the  Christmas  Fern, 
says  a  writer  in  “  Meehans’  Monthly,”  Aspidium  acrosticlioides,  under 
such  conditions.  It  is  plentiful  along  the  roc-ky  banks  of  the 
Wissahic-kon  Creek,  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia.  Aspidium 
marginale  is  a  good  evergreen,  but  the  green  colour  is  not  so  shining. 


Notes  from  the  “Eden”  Garden  in  Venice. 

Mr.  Lee  Bacon,  through  the  “  Century  Magazine,”  furnishes 
notes  on  Venice  gardens,  and  of  the  Eden  Garden  he  says:  — 
“  Where  the  Roses  bloom  in  greatest  profusion  is  the  Eden 
Garden,  on  the  far  side  of  the  Giudecca,  stretching  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  salt  marshes,  which  give  out  such  strange  sea¬ 
weed  odours.  The  English  gardener  who  speaks  with  a  bur  and 
an  Italian  accent  at  the  same  time,  told  me  the  property  once 
belonged  to  a  convent.  Here  the  late  Empress  of  Austria  was 
wont  to  sketch,  and  here  the  Italian  actress  Duse,  fortunate  in 
being  a  welcome  guest,  spends  many  mornings  wandering  up 
and  down  its  shady  walks.  One  is  rarely  near  enough  to  see 
whether  it  be  Alfred  de  Musset,  Dante,  or  one  of  the  English 
authors  she  has  in  hand ;  for,  as  one  advances  within  sight  and 
sound  the  slight  figure  is  apt  to  lose  itself  in  the  cross  paths, 
though  when  Henry  Bacon  was  painting  his  picture  of  the  Virgin 
among  the  Lilies  he  was  often  aware  of  the  shadow  of  the  noted 
Italian  falling  almost  on  his  canvas.  These  paths  are  overhung 
with  Grape-vines  trained  upon  trellises,  with  here  and  there 
great  Acanthus  plants,  with  the  wonderful  foliated  leaves  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  inspiration  and  base  of  four-fifths  of  the 
world’s  decorative  designs  and  carvings.  Farther  along, 
hundreds  of  Lily  plants  raise  their  straight  stiff  stalks,  and  at  a 
oertain  time  are  covered  with  so  many  blooms  that  one  is  fairly 
driven  from  them  by  the  heavy  perfume.” 


Cornus  Mas. 

Winter  is  now  with  us,  and  the  last  flowers  of  the  season 
have  disappeared  on  outside  trees  and  shrubs.  With  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  flowers  there  soon  comes  a  longing  for  those 
of  spring,  and  to  many  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  know  which  is 
the  first  they  may  look  for.  It  is  safe  to  say  but  few  are  as  early 
in  flower  as  the  Cornus  Mas,  or  Cornelian  Cherry,  as  it  used 
to  be  called.  One  or  two  other  shrubs  run  it  a  pretty  close  race, 
the  Daphne  Mezereum,  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  Witch  Hazel, 
and  Garrya  elliptica,  for  instance,  but  usually  the  Cornus  leads. 
The  flowers  of  this  shrub  are  quite  small,  yellow  in  colour,  and, 
individually,  are  not  striking;  but  they  are  produced  numerously 
along  the  naked  branches  of  the  previous  season,  in  advance  of 
the  leaves,  so  that  the  whole  shrub  presents  a  mass  of  yellow. 
It  is  not  as  striking  in  appearance  as  the  Golden  Bell,  but  it  is 
the  first,  and  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be  compared  with  later 
rivals.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  it  is  that,  towards 
the  close  of  winter  little  shoots  of  it  cut  off  and  placed  in  water, 
indoors,  open  as  nicely  as  if  on  the  tree.  Florists  have  made  use 
of  this  fact  to  force  the  blossoms  ahead  of  the  season,  as  is  some¬ 
times  done  in  the  case  of  Golden  Bell.  Because  of  its  early 
flowering,  the  place  for  a  specimen  of  Cornus  Mas  would  be  not 
too  far  from  the  house,  even  if  within  sight  of  it,  as  everyone 
knows  the  cheering  inspiration  a  peep  at  awakening  Nature 
gives  in  early  spring  to  those  who,  perhaps,  are  unable  to  go 
outdoors  to  see  it.  Referring  to  this  being  the  first  shrub  to 
flower  leads  one  to  say  that  season  has  very  much  to  do  with 
deciding  which  shall  be  first.  Some  peculiarity  will  advance 
some  and  retard  others,  and  the  one  first  this  year  may  be  in 
the  second  or  third  place  next.  There  are  certain  conditions 
determining  these  things  which  are  past  discerning  by  those  who 
do  not  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject. 


Scale  on  Palms. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  delay  cleaning  scales  from  Palms.  They  are 
insignificant  looking  creatures,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  unmindful 
of  the  damage  to  a  plant  they  can  do  in  a  small  space  of  time.  The 
nature  of  a  scale  is  not  known  to  everyone.  It  is  an  insect  covered  by 
a  scale  protection,  and  it  feeds  on  the  juices  of  the  plant  to  which  it 
attaches.  As  its  work  continues,  the  vitality  of  the  plant  is  quickly 
sapped  before  one  is  well  aware  of  it.  The  increase  of  these  insects 
is  enormous,  each  female  producing  hundreds  and  thousands  in  a  year. 
Therefore,  be  watchful  and  prompt  in  checking  its  progress.  It  is 
much  better,  says  <k  Meehans’  Monthly,”  to  spend  a  few  hours  cleaning 
away  a  few  scales  from  a  healthy  plant  every  few  days  than  to  spend 
a  whole  day  on  a  sickly  plant  once  a  month. 

Forest  Fires. 

“  To  Prevent  Forest  Fires  ”  is  the  title  of  two  consecutive  articles 
in  a  leading  American  forestry  journal.  The  first  one  shows  that  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  forest  fh'es  so  long  as  large  masses  of  dried 
underbrush  are  permitted  to  exist.  Forest  fires  would  be  impossible 
if  arrangements  were  made  to  keep  Avoods  clear  of  this  inflammable 
mattei'.  The  next  author  tells  Iioav  to  prevent  forest  fires  by  insisting 
that  all  this  amount  of  dead  matter  must  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
order  to  be  the  receiver  and  retainer  of  the  Avater  that  feeds  the 
springs.  But  he  fails  to  tell  what  becomes  of  this  “  receiver  and 
retainer  ”  when  the  forest  fire  has  burned  it  out.  This  argument  is 
in  continual  use,  but  it  seems  strange  to  have  the  contention  that  the 
best  Avay  to  prevent  a  forest  fire  is  to  eneourage  everything  that 
favours  it. 

Ilex  verticillata. 

The  deciduous  Hollies  are  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country  outside 
botanical  establishments,  though  they  are  quite  worthy  a  place  in  the 
shrubbery  Avhere  bright  coloured  fruits  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  year  are  appreciated.  At  one  time  these  deciduous  Hollies  .were 
called  Prinos,  and  the  one  under  notice  is  still  known  in  some  places 
as  P.  A’erticillatus  or  l£e\Tigatus.  I.  verticillata  makes  a  bush  6  feet  or 
so  in  height,  with  a  similar  diameter,  and  has  ovate  leaves  which 
vary  in  size  from  2  or  3  inches  in  length  by  half  an  inch  in  AAudth  to 
almost  double  that  size.  The  fruit  of  the  type  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  coral  red,  and  hangs  on  the  branches  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  In  addition  to  the  type  there  is  a 
form  with  yelloAv  berries  Avhicli  is  also  a  desirable  plant.  Regarding 
soil,  it  is  not  fastidious,  anything  of  a  loamy  nature  appearing  to  suit 
it.  Its  native  country  is  North  America,  and  there  it  is  often  spoken 
of  as  the  “  Winter  Berry.” — W.  D.,  IveAv. 

English  Walnuts. 

That  the  English  Walnut  does  very  Avell  in  Connecticut, 
America,  at  least,  seems  not  well  known.  Last  spring  a  friend 
came  to  me,  writes  Mr.  Meehan,  to  know  if  he  could  plant  a 
tree  of  it  with  any  chance  of  its  proving  hardy.  I  took  him  to 
one  in  sight  of  where  we  stood,  a  large  tree  40ft  high,  and  with 
a  spread  of  as  many  feet,  and  which  had  then  a  large  crop  of 
nuts  on  it  just  forming.  His  attention  was  called  to  this  tree 
being  but  one  of  a  dozen  within  a  radius  of  a  mile,  all  very  large 
specimens.  The  man  was  really  astonished,  as  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  tree  was  not  hardy  in  the  vicinity.  Nursery¬ 
men  usually  rely  on  nuts  from  Europe  for  the  raising  of  seedlings, 
keeping  the  nuts  in  slightly  damp  sand  all  winter,  and  sowing 
them  in  spring.  The  seedlings  from  these  imported  nuts  often 
lose  their  tops  when  quite  small ;  hut,  in  common  with  some 
other  trees  not  over-hardy,  this  freezing  back  does  not  occur 
after  a  few  years  have  passed.  The  nurserymen  may  also  obtain 
trees  from  England.  The  Norway  Maple  is  apt  to  behave  in 
a  similar  way,  and  nurserymen  find  that  both  the  seedlings  of 
this  and  the  Walnut  make  straighter  plants  if  undisturbed  in 
the  seed  beds  until  they  are  from  4ft  to  6ft  in  height.  To  have 
a  hardier  race  of  this  Walnut,  seeds  should  be  secured  from  these 
home-growing  trees.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the 
seedlings  from  them  would  be  hardier  than  those  from  Italian 
or  French  seeds.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  they  are  having 
trouble  with  their  Walnut  trees  in  California,  a  disease  called 
bacteriosis  attacking  the  twigs  and  fruit.  It  appears  in  black, 
sunken  spots  on  the  hulls  of  the  "Walnuts,  spreads,  and  reduces 
the  whole  to  a  black  rotten  mass.  It  is  causing  serious  trouble 
to  the  Walnut  growers  of  the  State ;  whole  orchards  are  suffering, 
and  have  to  be  sprayed  Arifh  Bordeaux  mixture. 
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Chrysanthemums  for  Christmas. 

Iii  these  days  of  huge  blooms  and  exhibitions  I  fear  many 
gardeners  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  late  varieties  for  decorative 
purposes  until  the  festive  season  arrives,  and  then  they  suddenly 
find  that  there  is  little  in  the  conservatory  or  for  the  decoration 
of  rooms  except  plants  of  a  smaller  type,  such  as  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
Primulas,  and  so  on.  The  glories  of  November  have  departed, 
and  left  an  awkward  gap  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  fill  at  a 
season  when  so  much  is  required,  and  many,  no.  doubt,  mentally 
resolve  to  have  matters  arranged  a  little  better  next  year;  but, 
alas  !  their  resolutions  rarely  advance  to  tangible  form.  They 
cannot  forget  the  huge  blooms  seen  at  the  last  exhibitions,  nor 
the  new  varieties,  which,  by  the  way,  are  all  large  “  monstrous 
beauties,”  warranted  to  flower  the  second  week  in  November,  if 
the  pinching  and  bnd-securing  so  accurately  described  in  our 
catalogues  be  carried  out,  that  the  Christmas  decorative  varieties 
are  all  too  readily  forgotten,  and  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the 
specialists’  catalogues  do  not  make  a  strong  point  of  these 
varieties,  except  to  explain  that  by  doing  this,  that,  and  the 
other  you  can  obtain  large  blooms  for  show  purposes. 

Many  and  many  a  conservatory  and  greenhouse  at  the  present 
time  may  contain  a  few  straggling  plants  of  a  nondescript 
character,  those,  for  instance,  that  refused  for  some  reason  or 
other  to  “  come  to  time,”  but  as  to  a  display,  that  is  beside  the 
question.  Noiv,  where  must  we  turn  for  information  as  to  the 
best  varieties  for  this  purpose  ?  Why  to  the  market  growers,  the 
men  who  are  compelled  to  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  from  September  to  January — yes,  and  much  later. 
Mind  you,  I  do  not  take  this  as  a  virtue  to  the  market  men — 
Oh,  no  ! — for  with  them  it  becomes  a  matter  of  bread  and  butter ; 
but  I  do  say  they  are  the  class  to  whom  wre  must  look  for  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  best  varieties,  for  their  houses  just  now  are  filled 
with  thousands  of  all  the  best  late-flowering  varieties,  and  it  is 
from  this  source  that  I  now  take  up  this  subject.  In  the  first  case, 
to  make  a  good  decorative  plant  we  must  have  a  large  full  bush — 
dwarf  growing,  if  possible — but  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  few 
good  varieties  that  are  tall  growing,  but  are  so  useful  that  they 
cannot  be  ignored.  Then,  good  foliage  is  also  essential,  but  this 
is  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  Commencing  with  the  white  varieties, 
L.  Canning  is  known  as  one  of  the  best,  dwarf  in  habit,  and, 
if  well  grown,  really  good,  but  one  often  sees  it  inferior  or  poor. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  variety  is  showing  signs  of 
degeneracy,  but  I  think  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  culture. 

Mine.  Therese  Panckoucke— a  fine  white  that  has  come  well 
to  the  front  of  late  years,  and  bids  fair  to  stop  there — is  a  capital 
Christmas  variety,  but  rather  tall ;  Mine.  Ad.  Cliatin,  although 
tinged  with  colour  while  opening,  becomes  pure  white  after¬ 
wards.  A  good  dwarf  grower,  Princess  Victoria,  is  a  splendid 
variety,  creamy  white,  changing  to  pure  white  after  it  has 
developed ;  a  good  sort  to  retain  its  foliage.  Of  the  newer 
varieties,  Tuxwood  White  bids  fair  to  become  a  general  favourite. 
1  have  not  grown  it  myself,  but  a  neighbour  has  a  grand  batch  for 
the  market.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  grown  to  terminal  buds,  I  feel 
convinced  will  also  make  a  valuable  addition  ;  as  will  also  Homme 
d’Helle,  a  Continental  variety  I  am  growing  for  the  first  time. 
This  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  one. 

Taking  the  yellow  varieties  next,  we  come  to  the  popular 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  a  veritable  sheet  anchor,  for  it  can  be  had  in 
flower  from  September  to  the  end  of  December,  having  a  perfect 
habit,  good  constitution,  and  lasting  properties.  It  is  invaluable 
to  everyone  requiring  cut  flowers.  Query :  Whv  does  Lincoln 
refuse  to  sport?  A  white,  bronze,  or  pink  would  be  a  godsend. 
W.  H.  Rieman  is  also  a  good  yellow,  while  Yellow  Princess 
Victoria  furnishes  us  with  a  good  pale  yellow.  The  old  Golden 
Gate  is  in  full  beauty  just  now,  and  deserves  a  place  in  all  late 
flowering  collections.  King  of  Plumes  must  not  be  overlooked, 
for  the  cut  flowers  are  so  light  and  graceful  for  vase  decoration. 

In  pinks  the  selection  grows  beautifully  and  sadly  less.  Fram- 
field  Pink,  if  grown  as  coldly  as  possible,  will  fill  the  gap,  but  it 
soon  loses  colour  and  becomes  washy.  Mine.  A.  Rosseau  is  a 
capital  variety,  and  should  be  in  all  late  collections.  Mrs. 
Barkley,  though  hardly  a  pink,  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  the 
terminal  buds  open  for  the  festive  season.  Belle  des  Gordes,  a 
hirsute  variety,  though  pale  at  this  season,  makes  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pink.  > 

In  the  bronze  section  we  include  Lord  Brooke,  Geo.  Seward, 
though  there  is  little  true  bronze  in  it;  Matthew  Hodgson,  a 
crimson  brown,  grand  for  giving  a  little  warm  tone  to  the  col¬ 


lection  :  Master  H.  Tucker,  a  rich  bronze,  but  rattier  tall;  Julia 
Scaramanga,  a  fine  bronze,  but  a  sky  scraper;  while  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke,  a  deep  purple  is  indispensable,  and  W.  H.  Whitehouse, 

I  believe,  will  make  a  good  variet"  for  this  purpose.  I  have  a 
number  that  will  not  flower  until  January  is  well  advanced.  Dora 
Herxheimer,  will  also  make  a  good  amaranth  variety  for  late 
work.  This  list  might  be  considerably  extended,  but  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  enough  for  a  good  display.  I  am  taking  it  as  an  axiom 
that  all  will  be  grown  to  terminal  buds. — An  Old  Contributor. 

Hints  on  Propagating. 

Growers  of  every  grade  now  begin  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  procuring  and  inserting  cuttings  for  another  season.  The 
energies  of  the  old  plants,  hitherto  confined  to  the  production  of 
the  flowers,  are  now  expended  in  the  process  of  starting  and 
throwing  up  from  the  base  the  sucker-like  growths,  which  every 
grower  likes  to  see,  though  it  is  not  every  variety  which  is  free 
in  this  respect.  Some,  perhaps  constitutionally  weak,  require 
considerable  coaxing  to  induce  a  free  growth  of  suckers,  and  it  is 
found  necessary  to  shake  out  the  stools  and  pot  in  some  fresh 
compost  in  a  smaller  pot,  affording  a  little  heat,  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  a  daily  whiff  with  the  syringe  to  induce  fresh  root 
action  and  consequent  new  growth.  Others,  not  too  vigorous  in 
the  production  of  suckers  from  around  the  stem,  produce  them 
readily  from  the  woody  stems  left  above  the  soil  on  cutting  down 
the  plants. 

The  relative  value  of  these  growths  for  furnishing  cuttings  is 
a  matter  of  importance.  Of  the  two,  the  sucker  growths  are  to 
be  preferred  ;  but,  rather  than  lose  a  variety  altogether,  insert 
stem  cuttings,  and  grow  them  on  until  better  are  procurable. 
The  preference  for  sucker  cuttings  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
invariably  possess  a  clean  central  growth,  which  will  continue 
and  make  a  good  plant,  while  stem  cuttings  often,  not  always, 
show  a  flower-bud  in  the  centre,  such  cuttings  not  being  supposed 
to  result  in  good  plants.  If  they  must  be  grown  the  flower-buds 
should  be  persistently  rubbed  out.  To  be  brief,  however,  on  this 
point,  I  advise  that  healthy,  short-jointed  sucker  growths  be 
obtained,  if  possible. 

Some  of  these  may  be  secured  with  roots,  but  there  is  no 
apparent  advantage  in  having  such,  except  that  there  is  less 
chance  of  losing  them.  Cuttings  that  have  new  roots  to  form 
always  seem  to  grow  away  better  when  once  established.  Good 
cuttings  readily  strike  root,  if  carefully  managed.  Obtain  them 
about  Jin  long',  and  cut  level  just  below  a  joint  where  the  stem 
is  green  rather  than  white,  removing  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves. 
The  pots  for  single. cuttings  may  be  the  2^in  size.  Where  several 
cuttings  are  placed  round  the  edge  use  the  3in  or  3Jin  pots — dry, 
clean,  and  moderately  drained.  .The  propagating  compost  may 
be  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  and  sand.  rill  the  pots 
firmly  and  surface  with  sand.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  see 
that  the  base  of  each  touches  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  for  it. 
Close  the  compost  well  round  to  make  all  firm.  Level,  and  give 
a  gentle  watering. 

The  next  stage  is  placing  the  pots  in  such  position  best  suited 
for  the  cuttings  to  strike  root.  Too  much  heat  will  spoil  them; 
but  they  do  not  resent  a  little,  which  assists  in  the  early  forma¬ 
tion  of  roots  and  maintains  the  cuttings  fresh.  Stand  the  pots 
on  a  moist  base  in  a  small  frame  or  under  handlights,  at  first 
keeping  the  covering  close,  but  wipe  off  the  deposition  of  mois¬ 
ture  on  the  glass  every  morning..  Only  shade  to -prevent  flagging. 
Immediately  roots  form  admit  air  daily,  increasing  the  amount. 
But  little  water  should  be  needed  until  the  rooting  is  active  and 
moisture  from  the  soil  more  quickly  absorbed.  When  the  cuttings 
have  become  well  inured  to  full  exposure  to  the  air  of  the  house 
in  which  the  cutting  frames  are  placed  transfer  the  pots  contain¬ 
ing  them  to  an  airy  shelf. 

Carefully  attend  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  as  regards 
moisture,  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  ready  for  potting  on, 
or  dividing  into  single  specimens.  In  every  case  cuttings  may  not 
be  ready  to  insert;  but  as  the  season  for  propagation  extends 
for  the  next  three  months  there  will  be  time  to  secure  those  from 
even  backward  plants.  For  the  majority  of  Japanese  and 
incurved  varieties  January  is  an  excellent  month  for  propagation. 
February  does  well  for  the  early-flowering  varieties,  and  also  for 
pompons  and  singles. 

Propagation  can  be  effected  more  quickly  in  March,  and  good 
plants  result  if  the  cuttings,  after  rooted,  are  not  allowed  to 
become  pot-bound.  Every  chance  should  be  given  to  the  large- 
flowering  exhibition  varieties  by  propagating  early,  so  as  to  give 
the  plants  a  long  season  of  growth.  It  must,  however,  be  un¬ 
interrupted  by  not  allowing  them  to  become  pot-bound  at  any 
stage. 

Dwarf  and  bushy  specimens  are  secured  by  growing  on  early 
propagated  plants  strongly,  and  stopping  them  several  times  to 
multiply  the  number  of  growths;  also  by  growing  the  plants 
strongly  on  a  single  stem  until  May  or  June,  then  cutting  them 
boldly  back  to  6in,  8in,  or  12in.  The  tops  of  these  may  then  be 
propagated  and  grown  as  single-stemmed  dwarf  plants  bearing  a 
single  bloom. — E.  D.  S. 
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Mr,  S.  Arnott  and  his  Flowers. 


Happily,  no  words  of  introduction  between  reader  and  sub¬ 
ject  are  necessary  in  the  case  now  before  us.  For  twelve  years 
past  we  and  our  readers  have  delighted  in  the  charmingly- 
written  articles,  chiefly  on  flowers  of  the  hardy  plant  garden, 
that  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  “  Our  Journal,”  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Mr.  Arnott.  His  is  the  record  of  one,  consistent  in 
his  love  to  a  special  section  of  flowers,  and  he  pursues  the  vein 
of  his  choice  seemingly  with  ever-increasing  ardour  and  single- 
heartedness.  So  warm  is  his  affection  for  the  hardy  flowers,  and 
also  so  wide  and  thorough  is  his  knowledge  of  them  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  cultural  needs,  that  his  writings,  while  eminently 
fresh  and  entertaining,  are  at  the  same  time  essentially  prac¬ 
tical.  Recently  he  has  become  a  book-author,  the  “  Book  of 
Bulbs,”  of  which  we  give  a  short  review  on  page  559. 

Although  not  a  professional  gardener,  Mr.  Arnott  manages 
the  flower  department  of  his  beautiful  garden  at  Carsethom, 
near  Dumfries,  almost  without  assistance.  From  his  maternal 
parent  he  inherited,  or  acquired,  the  love  of  flowers  he  possesses. 

Born  in  Dumfries — a  famous  old  Scottish  town — in  the  year 
1852  his  life  has  been  spent  within  hail  of  the  Solwrny  Firth. 
He  was  engaged  in  business,  but  retired  in  1884  to  the  village 
of  Carsethorn,  on  account  of  his  health.  The  open-air  pursuit 
of  gardening  has  been  of  physical  benefit  to  Mr.  Arnott,  and 
from  a  small  beginning — from  having  a  limited  collection — his 
plants  and  his  love  for,  and  interest  in  them,  have  grown  to  the 
extent  that  this  Carsethorn  garden  and  its  owner  are  both  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  horticultural  world.  Mr.  Arnott  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  hardy  plants,  and  his  garden  is  a  repository  of  the 
best  border  and  Alpine  flowers,  including  the  most  recent 
novelties. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  founded  in 
1809,  four  years  after  the  Royal  Horticultural  of  London,  claims 
him  on  its  scientific  committee.  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
R.H.S.  Besides  these  connections  Mr.  Arnott  is  an  acting 
director  of  the  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural 
Society,  acting  also  as  joint  secretary  in  promoting  the  annual 
Kirkbean  and  District  Flower  Show.  In  the  higher  public 
matters  Mr.  Arnott  occupies  the  honoured  position  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  Kirkcudbrightshire,  is  Chairman  of  Kirkbean 
Parish  Council,  and  furthermore  takes  an  active  part  in  several 
local  institutions. 

We  refer  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Arnott’s  first 
contribution  to  horticultural  literature  appeared  in  “  Garden 
Work,”  now  incorporated  with  the  Journal  of  Horticulture.  This 
was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1887,  under  the  title  of  “  Notes 
from  a  Scottish  Seaside  Garden.”  "  The  first  article  for  the 


Group  of  Squills,  Rhododendrons,  and  Poet’S1  Narciss. 


Group  of  Olearia  stellata  and  other  shrubs. 

Journal,  on  “  Colchicums,”  appeared  in  1889,  and  we  trust  the 
same  genial  mind  may  long  be  able  to  continue  the  good  work 
he  is  engaged  in.  The  following  letter  tells  to  us  the  extent 
of  Mr.  Arnott’s  love  for  the  flowers :  — 

The  Garden  at  Carsethorn. 

“  The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  give  him  an  article  about  “  my 
floral  loves.’’  Little,  I  fear,  does  he  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  he  has  set  before  me,  or  the  infliction  it  would  entail  upon 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  were  I  to  comply  literally  with  his 
request.  My  tastes  in  the  way  of  flowers  are  too  broad  to  be 
confined  to  hardy  flowers  alone,  and  a  confession  of  my  floral 
likings  would  be  a  surprise  indeed,  seeing  that  I  like  to  see  good 
flowers,  whether  they  grow  in  the  open  ground  or  require  a 
frame,  a  greenhouse,  or  a  stove.  However,  I  presume  that  it  is 
meant  that  I  should  say  a  little  about  my  special  favourites 
which  are  the  flowers  of  the  border,  the  rockery,  and  the  wild 
garden.  Even  this  task  is  a  big  one,  for  it  embraces  the  flowers 
which  usher  in  the  year,  those  which  keep  up  the  succession,  and 
those  which  come  in  the  dreariest  months  of  November  and 
December.  These  flowers  have  been  life-long  favourites,  and 
some,  such  as  the  Hepaticas,  the  Pinks,  the  Carnations,  the 
Larkspurs,  and  others,  almost  without  number,  are  associated 
with  my  earliest  memories,  as  they  were  grown  in  my  mother’s 
garden  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember. 

“  Although  native  of  a  town,  it  was  a  country  one,  and  we  were 
hardly  ever  without  a  garden  which  had  in  it  many  of  the  hardy 
flowers  known  at  that  period,  and  one  can  yet  recollect  the 
admiration  felt  for  their  blossoms  and  the  interest  with  which 
one  looked  for  their  appearing  As  to  what  particular  flower  I 
care  most  for,  I  cannot  venture  to  tell.  I  like  the  Snowdrop, 
which  comes  so  early  in  the  year,  yet  I  can  admire  as  much  its 
associate,  the  Crocus;  or  the  Daffodil;  or  the  Lily,  or  the  Iris; 
or  many  more  too  numerous  to  detail.  There  would  need  to  be 
a  sad  thinning  out  of  many  ‘  dear  charmers  ’  before  one  could 
select  even  a  dozen  of  floral  loves  and  say  that  these  were  the 
dearest  of  all.  My  only  regret  is  that  my  garden  is  too  small 
to  permit  me  to  grow  all  the  plants  I  should  like,  and  that 
latterly  I  have  had  to  part  with  some  of  my  more  familiar  and 
less-appreciated  plants  to  make  room  for  newer  claimants  for 
one’s  admiration.  Yet  old  favourites  are  retained,  some  of 
them  in  large  numbers. 

“  I  have  not  yet  a  complete  catalogue  of  my  plants,  but  there 
are  between  two  and  three  thousand  species  and  varieties,  and 
this  without  growing  many  varieties  of  the  ordinary  florist’s 
flowers,  which  would  soon  make  up  a  long  list  did  one  grow 
them.  I  love  flowers  of  all  seasons,  and  thus  prize  the  Winter 
Aconite  as  well  as  the  latest  Starwort  of  autumn.  Of  Snow¬ 
drops  I  have  a  good  collection,  there  being  nearly  all  the  known 
species,  besides  a  number  of  the  best  seedling  and  hybrid  forms 
of  this  exquisite  flower.  The  Crocus,  too,  is  one  of  my  loves, 
and  I  have  a  collection  of  considerably  over  one  hundred  of  the 
species  and  their  varieties,  exclusive  of  the  named  Dutch 
varieties.  Then  I  like  the  Scillas,  and  these  are  in  strong  force 
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as  well,  with  their  allies,  the  Chionodoxas.  The  Daffodil,  too,  is 
not  forgotten,  and  I  have  a  representative  collection  of  the 
various  types  and  forms,  although  I  do  not  profess  to  grow  the 
‘Lord  Roberts’s  ’  or  others  of  the  highest  price.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever.  upwards  of  one  hundred  species  and  varieties — quite 
enough,  indeed,  for  any  garden. 

“The  lower  illustration  on  page  558  shows  N.  poeticus  and 
some  Squills  in  a  corner  of  the  garden  which  pleases  most  folks. 
Then  there  are  Tulips  galore,  consisting  of  species,  Darwin 
Tulips,  English  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  ‘  Cottage  Garden  ’  Tulips, 
and  early  Tulips.  I  like  these  in  clumps  among  the  border 
flowers.  Irises  also  bulk  largely,  from  the  earliest  bulbous 
»pecies,  the  English  and  Spanish,  the  Bearded  and  the  Beardless, 
the  Japanese  and  the  Oncocyclus  Irises.  The  last  are  in  a 
frame  on  the  roof  of  a  low  portion  of  my  garden  study,  and  are 
almost  directly  above  where  I  am  writing  now.  Colchicums  and 
Snowflakes  are  also  favourites  of  mine,  and  of  these  there  are 
good  collections  of  the  species.  Liliums,  too,  are  favourites,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  addition  to  their  numbers  from  year  to  year. 
Gladioli  are  also  among  my  loves. 

“  To  attempt  to  tell  of  the  Alpine  flowers  would  be  tedious, 
for  there  are  Dianthi,  Androsaoes,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Cam¬ 
panulas,  and  a  good  representation  of  the  best  hardy  rock  plants. 
If  one  can  be  said  to  have  any  special  likings  for  the  denizens  of 
the  rockeries  they  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  the  Campanulas 
and  the  spring  Phloxes,  though  one  is  doubtful  if  it  is  safe  to  pick 
out  these  for  special  mention. 

“  Of  border  flowers  what  can  one  say  P  Pinks  are  favourites, 
from  old  associations  as  well  as  because  of  their  own  beauty  and 
fragrance,  though  one  likes,  too,  the  taller  Campanulas,  the 
Delphiniums,  the  Phloxes,  the  CEnotheras,  Kniphofias,  and  many 
more.  Then  there  are  the  shrubs  and  trees.  Space  is  too 
limited  for  many  of  either,  but  there  are  some  of  each.  Roses 
are  among  my  favourites,  although  I  grow  only  some  sixty 
species  and  varieties.  I  like  the  species,  but  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  special  liking  for  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Noisettes,  which  are  so 
useful  for  their  continuous  blooming. 

“  Small  shrubs  are  prized,  and  among  these  I  like  the  dwarf 
Azaleas  {of  the  Rhododendron  section),  and  such  things  as  Olearia 
stellata,  shown  in  the  upper  illustration  on  page  558,  from  a 
photograph  taken  by  Mr.  James  Bad  house,  of  York,  when  he 
visited  my  garden.” 

Some  of  Mr.  Arnett's  notes  relating  to  other  illustrations  we 
are  retaining,  but  in  them  he  mentions  the  beautiful  Water 
Lilies,  of  which  he  also  possesses  a  rare  selection.  Then  he  goes 
on  to  say  : — 

“  I  do  not  delight  in  a  formal  garden,  which  has  its  uses  how¬ 
ever,  and  may  well  be  admired  by  others.  I  strive  to  have  a. 
constant  succession  of  flowers,  so  that  my  delight  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  may  never  go  unsatisfied,  though  there  are  times,  of 
course,  when  the  little  greenhouse  has  to  be  one’s  solace  in  its 
Zonals,  its  forced  bulbs,  or  its  curious  Cacti.  There  is  a  flower 
which  is  called  the  1  gift  of  the  gods,’  but  there  are  few  which  are 
not  divine  benefactions  to  those  who  love  their  beauty. — 
S.  Arnott.” 

In  another  issue  we  hope  to  print  an  additional  letter  on  the 
making  of  this  garden,  and  a  description  of  its  site  and  surround¬ 
ing  features. 


Literature. 


The  Book  of  Bulbs.* 

Elsewhere  in  our  pages  this  week  we  publish  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  author  of  “  The  Book  of  Bulbs.”  Within 
the  very  confined  limits  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Arnott  has  condensed 
a  wonderful  choice  of  the  bulbous  and  tuberous  genera,  and  added 
such  descriptions  and  cultural  remarks  as  wTill  enable  those  with  a 
love  for  and  some  knowledge  of  this  class  of  plants  to  grow  a  larger 
assortment  with  hopes  of  success.  No  words  are  wasted  in  idle 
praise ;  the  subject  is  tackled  right  away.  Within  114  pages 
<5in  by  7|in)  he  has  written  of  sixty-eight  genera  of  hardy  bulbs, 
twenty-eight  genera  of  those  that  are  half-hardy,  and  thirty -two 
genera  of  the  greenhouse  and  stove  bulbs — in  all,  128  genera. 
The  three  sections  are  kept  distinct. 

But  bulbs  are  not  alone  included.  There  are  the  plants  with 
corms  (Crocus)  and  with  tubers  (Dahlias),  though  the  author  does 
not  apologise  in  any  way  for  including  these  with  true  bulbs. 
These  handbooks  (this  is  the  fifth  of  the  series)  are  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Dr.  Harry  Roberts,  who  contributes  the 
opening  chapter  and  discusses  the  botany  of  the  subject.  _  The 
preliminary  pages  are  devoted  to  short  chapters  on  “  Bulbs  in  the 


*  “The  Book  of  Bulbs,”  by  8.  Arnott,  Handbooks  of  Practical 
Gardening  Series;  V.  Price  2s.  6d.  nett.  John  Lane,  The  Bodley 
Head.  London  and  New  York. 


Grass,”  “  Arrangements  in  Borders,”  “  Bulbs  for  Cutting,”  and 
“  Propagating  Bulbs,”  each  very  summarily  treated. 

.  If  there  is  any  fault  to  find  with  this  little  book  we  think  it 
lies  in  having  attempted  to  include  too  many  kinds  or  genera 
of  plants.  Of  course,  all  depends  on  the  class  of  readers  the 
book  caters  for ;  but  the  average  gardener  will  find  himself 
wondering  what  sort  of  plants  such  names  as  Belamcandas, 
Lapeyrousias,  Phaedranassas,  Androstephiums,  or  Boussingaultias 
are  attached  to.  As  a  guide  to  those  who  do  love  bulbous  plants 
and  wish  to  extend  their  selection,  the  book  will  furnish  a 
valuable  elementary  help. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  a  note  relative  to  the  beautiful 
Tecophilaea  cyano-crocus,  which,  however,  seems  hard  to  cul¬ 
tivate  ;  Brunsvigias  are  not  included,  nor  are  the  Hypoxis, 
which  are  easy  enough  to  cultivate  and  have  charming  flowers. 
At  the  same  time  the  book  is  a  useful  one,  and  no  one  need  grudge 
the  two  shillings  and  sixpence  spent,  in  its  purchase. 

“Origin  of  Species.” 

Mr.  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  has  just 
issued  a  popular  impression  of  the  corrected  copyright  edition 


Mr.  Samuel  Arnott,  J.P. 


(with  the  approval  of  the  author’s  executors)  of  Darwin’s  work 
entitled  “  The  Origin  of  Species,”  at  the  price  of  Is.  net. 
Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species”  has  now  passed  out  of  copyright. 
It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  edition  v  Inch 
thus  loses  its  legal  protection  is  the  imperfect  edition  which  the 
author  subsequently  revised,  and  which  was  accordingly  super¬ 
seded.  The  complete  and  authorised  edition  will  not  lose  copy¬ 
right  for  some  years.  The  only  complete  editions  authorised  by 
Mr.  Darwin  and  his  representatives  are  those  published  by 
Mr.  Murray. 

- <*#•► - 

Bouquets  for  Politicians. 

“Why,”  asks  the  “Westminster  Gazette,”  “should  not  our 
monotonous  Parliamentary  life  be  diversified  by  such  floral  hues 
as  adorn  the  legislative  chambers  at  Washington?  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  Congress  the  scene  must  have  rivalled  C’ovent  Garden  at 
its  best.  Senator  Proctor,  of  Vermont,  found  on  his  desk  a  great 
slipper  tastefully  decorated  with  blossoms  and  greenery.  To 
Senator  Kittredge,  of  South  Dakota,  was  sent  a  floral  harp  of 
such  a  size  that  it  took  two  men  to  bring  it  into  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Mammoth  baskets  filled  with  the  choicest  cut  flowers 
decorated  the  desks  of  others.  We  regret  to  learn,  however,  that 
as  a  rule  the  Senators  who  receive  such  tributes  ‘  seemed  to  be 
only  moderately  impressed  by  them,’  and  had  them  taken  away 
immediatelv  after  prayers.  Who  knows  what  a  mello”  mg  effect 
upon  angry  passions  might  have  been  produced  by  these  mute 
reminders  of  calm  Nature?  ” 
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Our  Next  Publication. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  intimate  that  as  Christmas  Day  and 
Boxing  Day  happen  on  our  usual  printing  and  publishing  day 
respectively  in  the  coming  week,  the  Journal  will  be  published 
one  day  later,  namely,  Friday,  December  27.  Advertisers  are 
requested  to  note  that  we  will  print  next  Tuesday,  December  24. 

Kew  Gardeners. 

Owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  small-pox  outbreak,  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  deemed  it  advisable 
that  the  gardeners  there  should  be  vaccinated.  The  first  squad 
were  operated  on  last  Tuesday.  How  the  conscience  clause  acts 
we  do  not  know,  but  some  of  the  young  men  were  inclined  to 
bring  it  to  their  aid.  However,  the  vaccination  seems  a  wise 
precaution. 

Damaged  Chrysanthemums. 

I11  the  action  at  the  instance  of  James  Beisant  head  gardener, 
Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan,  N.B.,  against  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
was  Company  for  £100  as  damages  to  Chrysanthemum  blooms 
consigned  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  Show  last  year.  Sheriff  Sym,  Perth,  awarded 
pursuer  £60.  In  an  appeal,  says  the  “Daily  Record,”  Sheriff 
Jameson  has  reduced  the  damages  to  £30,  but  allows  full  expenses 
against  the  railway  company. 

Lamleth  Field  Club. 

At  the  last  meeting,  held  at  St.  Mary  Newington  Schools, 
and  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  a  very  instructive  lecture 
on  “  Fruits  and  Seeds  ”  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Davies, 
secretary  of  a  kindred  society  at  Battersea.  Mr.  Davies  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  clear  to  his  audience  the  essential  nature  of 
fruits  and  of  the  seeds  they  contained,  no  less  bv  his  numerous 
specimens  and  well-executed  diagrams  than  by  his  able  methods 
of  exposition,  and  he  earned  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  for  his  very 
capable  demonstration. 


Mistletoe. 

Considerable  consignments  of  Mistletoe  are  now  landed  daily 
in  England  for  the  London  market.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  there  Ls  a  red-berried  species  of  Mistletoe  (Viscum 
cruciatum).  Sweet-scented  flowers,  in  thousands  of  packages, 
from  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Egypt  are  received,  as  well 
as  many  tons  of  preserved  and  crystallised  fruits,  which  are  all 
despatched  by  express  goods  trains  to  the  metropolis. 

“  The  Woodlands  Orchids  ” 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  from  Messrs.  Macmillan 
and  Co.  of  a  large  book  bearing  the  above  title,  written  by 
Frederick  Bovle,  and  of  which  a  review  will  shortly  be  made. 
The  book  ought  to  prove  interesting,  for,  while  written  in  the 
form  of  stories  that  even  the  unsophisticated  in  Orchid  matters 
find  attractive,  a  very  great  amount  of  accurate,  and  even 
detailed  information  about  this  fascinating  genus  of  plants  is 
conveyed.  The  price  is  one  guinea,  net. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  very  suitable  date  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  testimonial  would  be  February  1,  1902,  which 
is  Mr.  Dean’s  seventy-second  birthday.  We  understand  a  pro¬ 
posal  will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  which  is  to 
be  held  early  in  the  new  year,  that  Air.  Dean  be  entertained  and 
the  presentation  made  on  that  date.  Aleantime,  the  subscription 
list  is  being  kept  open,  and  Air.  Sherwood  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  anyone  at  152,  Houndsditch,  London. 

Appointments. 

Air.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  for  many  years  head  gardener  to  the 
late  Rev.  Talbot  Greaves,  AI.A.,  at  Stoke  House,  Gloucestershire, 
and  for  eight  years  head  gardener  with  C.  C.  Tudway,  Esq., 
J.P.,  D.L.  (Somt.),  at  The  Cedars,  Wells,  Somerset,  as  head 
gardener  to  Antony  Gibbs,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L.  (Somt.),  Tyntesfield 
Park,  near  Bristol,  enters  upon  his  duties  at  the  middle  of 
January.  *  *  Air.  Elderbert  F.  Hawes,  formerly  in  charge  of 

the  gardens  at  Stockgrove  Park,  and  Chicksands  Priory,  Beds, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
of  London,  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  He  will  take  up  the  above 
duties  on  January  1,  1902. 


Fruit  Farming  in  Berwickshire. 

An  interesting  and  successful  experiment  lias  been  carried 
out  in  fruit  farming  by  Air.  Sandys-Lumsdaine  on  his  Blaneme 
estate,  near  Chirnside.  Selecting  the  most  suitable  land  for  the 
purpose,  he  commenced  by  growing  Strawberries,  for  which  he 
found  a  ready  market.  This  induced  him  to  cultivate  Apple  trees. 
He  chose  what  he  considered  the  most  suitable  varieties  in  view 
of  climatic  conditions,  and  his  enterprise  was  at  length  rewarded 
by  a  capital  crop,  followed  by  a  demand  far  in  excess  of  his  means 
of  supply.  He  has  now  taken  in  another  field  of  14  acres,  in 
which  he  has  just  completed  the  planting  of  1,000  Apple  trees. 

The  Greenhouse  at  Kew. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  plants  now  in  flower  in  No.  4 
house,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew:  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  in 
pots,  also  in  hanging  baskets ;  Aloschosma  riparium,  Salvia 
splendens  grandiflora,  Freesia  refracta  alba,  Reinwardtia  trigyna, 
Solanum  integrifolium  (in  fruit),  Epacris  \resta,  white;  E. 
miniata  splendens,  purplish-crimson;  The  Bride,  white; 
Viscountess  Hill,  soft  blush;  miniata  superba,  ro>y  red;  Model, 
bright  pink  ;  rubra  superba,  jilac-pink ;  and  Diadem,  deep  rose 
pink  ;  Narcissus  lazetta  papyraceus,  Peristrophe  speciosa,  Centra- 
pogon  Lu  cyan  us,  Luculia  gratissima,  Coleus  thyrsoideus,  Primula 
siinensis  in  a  large  number  of  beautiful  varieties,  including  fine 
blue  and  pink  strains;  Primula  floribunda,  P.  stellata,  Calceolaria 
Burbidgei,  Jasniinum  nudiflorum,  Cyclamens  in  variety,  Cestrum 
aurantiacum.  Camellias,  Eupatorium  cdoratum,  Grevillea  thele- 
manniana,  Daphne  indica,  D.  i.  rubra  and  alba;  also  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  indicum  in  varieties;  Chorizema  varium,  Tibouchina 
macrantha,  Lily  of  the  ATilley,  Richardia  africana,  Veltheimia 
viridifolia,  Bauera  rubioides,  Eriostemon  cuspidatus,  Rivinia 
humilis,  Darwinia  tulip ifera,  Tecoma  Smithi,  T.  capensis, 
Abutilon  Savitzi  (for  foliage).  Begonia  semperflorens  gigantea 
rosea,  B.  Turnford  Hall,  Hither  ia  dentata  (on  roof),  Chrysan¬ 
themums  in  a  dcz  n  varieties,  Cajlis'.emcn  salignus,  Statice 
profusa,  Cuphea  micropetala,  Agathsea  corlestis,  Senecio  grandi- 
folius,  fruiting  Oranges,  and  a  number  of  foliage  plants. 


The  Romance  of  Plant  Life. 

At  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  Bradford,  on  December  10,  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  B.  Bottomley,  Professor  of  Botany  at  King’s  College, 
London,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  “The  Romance  of 
Plant  Life.”  After  explaining  that  the  term  botany  no  longer 
signified  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  polysyllabic  names  of  mummified 
plants,  the  lecturer  went  on  to  deal  with  that  branch  of  botany 
which  treats  of  the  visits  of  insects  to  plants.  He  described  the 
process  of  fertilisation,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
means  by  which  some  plants  are  protected  against  the  visits  of 
insects  of  the  wrong  kind.  The  lecture,  which  was  listened  to 
with  the  closest  attention,  was  admirably  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  shown  by  Mr.  R.  AI.  Appleton. 

Bolton  Horticulturists  at  Dinner. 

The  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  Bolton  Horticul¬ 
tural  and  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Saddle  Hotel,  Bradsliawgate,  an  excellent  repast 
being  partaken  of  by  about  thirty  members  and  friends.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Air.  R.  Smith  (chairman  of  the  society), 
and  there  were  present  Air.  J.  Hicks  (secretary),  Air.  W.  Long- 
worth  (parks’  superintendent),  Air.  J.  Aloseley,  &c.  The  loyal 
and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  chairman 
proposed  “  Success  to  the  Society.”  They  suffered  a  serious 
financial  reverse  at  their  last  show,  which  had  reduced  their  funds 
by  about  £60.  This  was  the  most  serious  reverse  the  society  had 
experienced  during  its  existence.  The  three  cups  presented  by 
the  society  had  also  been  won  outright,  but  he  was  pleased  to 
say  that  he  had  promises  from  several  Bolton  gentlemen  to  pro¬ 
vide  other  Cups  for  next  year’s  show.  He  thought  they  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  Bolton,  and,  he  believed,  they  were 
prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  them  in  the  reverse  which 
had  overtaken  them.  The  toast  was  heartily  received.  Mr.  C. 
Jones  next  proposed  the  health  of  the  president  (Mr.  T.  Walker, 
J.P.),  and  Mr.  S.  Tatton  propos-d  the  health  of  the  chairman. 
Various  other  toasts  were  received,  and  a  musical  programme 
was  gone  through. 
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Trade  Note. 

A  handsome  coloured  plate  is  included  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s 
seed  catalogue  for  1902,  now  being  sent  out.  The  subjects  are 
Gloxinias,  mostly  of  the  lighter  coloured  varieties,  and  shows  in 
little  space  how  great  the  variation  of  colours  is  in  this  favourite 
genus  of  the  present  day. 

Christmas  Trees. 

Philadelphia  insurance  companies  have  issued  a  circular 
calling  attention  to  the  dangers  of  Christmas-tree  decorations  and 
lighting.  It  says  that  the  making  of  certain  Christmas  displays 
would,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
policy,  render  the  contents  of  insurance  void  unless  the  policy  is 
endorsed  with  a  special  permission  for  increased  hazard. 

The  Park  Chrysanthemum  Growers. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Park  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
held  at  the  Sun  Inn,  South  Street,  Park,  a  most  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing  was  spent,  under  the  presidency  of  Alderman  John  Smith. 
Alderman  Smith  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  pearl-handled  fish 
carvers  by  the  society,  and  in  reply  promised  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Park  gardeners  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  tenants. 
Songs  were  ably  given  by  Messrs.  G.  Kerrigan,  Judson,  Taylor, 
Marsden,  and  Waller;  accompanist,  Mr.  J.  Marsh.  The  society 
bids  fair  to  be  most  successful. 

Orchid  >  aintings  in  the  Drill  Hall. 

On  Tuesday  last  botli  sides  cf  a  long  stand — the  sides  sloping 
either  way  from  the  top  to  the  base — were  hung  with  paintings 
of  hybrid  and  other  Orchid  flowers,  painted  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Council  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  for  Orchidists, 
and  the  society’s  Orchid  Committee  more  particularly,  by  Miss 
N.  Roberts.  The  collection  was  greatly  admired  and  closely 
inspected  by  the  specialists.  'Hie  paintings  formed  a  very 
welcome  feature  in  the  hall  on  such  a  dull  day.  The  parentage 
of  each  hybrid,  the  raiser’s  name,  and  that  of  the  recorder — Mr. 
James  O’Brien — were  given  on  the  reverse  side  of  each  of  the 
pictures.  Such  a  true  record  of  the  earlier  hybrids  of  Orchid  will 
continue  to  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on.  Many  of  the  later 
crosses  approximate  very  near  one  another,  and  the  question  will 
be  how  close  the  similarities  of  each  will  be  allowed  to  br  drawn 
while  still  applying  distinctive  names. 

“Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants.’’ 

A  lecture  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on  December  13  in  the 
Grove  Academy,  Brought.y  Ferry,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Technical  Kducation  Committee,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson,  F.R.H.S., 
Greenside  Nursery,  St.  Andrews,  late  Lecturer  on  Horticulture 
to  the  County  Council  of  Northumberland.  He  traced  the  origin 
of  many  of  our  best-known  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  pointed  out 
that  a  considerable  number  of  our  cultivated  plants  are 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  fine  set 
of  lantern  slides  showing  the  wild  and  cultivated  forms,  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  wonderful  improvements,  which  had 
transformed  in  many  cases  useless  weeds  into  useful  economic 
plants,  have  been  the  result,  first  of  improved  environment  and 
selection,  and,  in  modern  times,  the  art  of  hybridisation.  The 
lantern  was  manipulated  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Corr,  Dundee.  At  the  close 
the  lecturer  was  cordially  thanked,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Anderson,  who  presided  over  a  good  attendance. 

Ptar  Glowing. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Johnstone,  Montrose,  in  his  third  lecture  on  fruit 
culture  in  the  Town  Hall  last  Thursday,  devoted  his  attention  to 
a  consideration  of  Pear  and  Plum  culture.  In  northern  counties 
of  Scotland  the  idea  prevails  that  Pears  cannot  be  successfully 
grown,  but  that  idea  is  exploded  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Tay  and  Clyde.  For  old  varieties  he  recommended  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre,  or  Hazels  Chaumontel,  but  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
selecting  kinds  suitable  for  different  soils.  Double  grafting  was 
referred  to  as  advantageous  for  some  kinds.  The  Pear  midge  was 
described,  and  remedies  suggested.  A  portion  of  his  remarks 
was  also  devoted  to  Plum  growing,  with  the  difficulties  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  crop  when  maturity  came  on  suddenly.  He  believed 
in  employing  middlemen  for  distribution.  Thinning  too  heavy 
crops  was  recommended,  and  other  instructions  given  when 
branches  are  overladen.  A  number  of  questions  were  put  and 
answered,  and  generally  the  lecture  was  appreciated  as  helpful 
to  local  horticulturists.  Mr.  Johnstone  strongly  recommended 
Messrs.  Cassell’s  horticultural  publications,  particularly  that 
finely  illustrated  handbook  on  fruit  culture. 


Frigi  Domo. 

On  our  printing  morning  a  post -card  bearing  an  inquiry  comes 
to  hand,  and  we  will  allow  the  writer  to  address  his  assignee 
through  “Notes  and  Notices.”  The  correspondent  asks:  “Will 
your  contributor,  Mr.  William  Gardiner,  state  what  kind  of 
stuff  frigi  domo  is,  and  its  price  per  given  size  ?  Also  if  there 
is  any  cheaper  material  for  keeping  frost  off  Apricots  and  Peaches 
in  the  open  ? — Inquirer.” 

Tribute  to  Dean  Hole. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Deanery  of 
Rochester  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  on  which  occasion  Dean 
Hole  (president  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  so  well  known 
everywhere),  who  has  just  celebrated  his  eighty-second  birthday, 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Tin  Plate  Workers  alias  Wire  Workers  of  London,  of  which  he 
is  the  hon.  chaplain,  and  an  engrossed  certificate.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  the  company  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  court,  and  the  necessary  formalities  of  taking 
the  oath  and  signing  the  register  were  duly  carried  out  by 
Dean  Hole. 

Windsor  Gardeners’  Society. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  last  week,  when  Mr.  E.  F.  R.  Gould  presided. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  passed.  The  society  had  a 
most  successful  show  in  June,  and  the  report  showed  that  it  had 
been  able  to  place  £100  on  deposit  with  its  bankers,  and,  after 
paying  over  £100  in  prizes  and  other  expenses,  had  been  able  to 
carry  forward  a  balance  of  £11  8s.  The  total  income  from  all 
sources  was  £321  2s.  Mr.  Colin  Romaine  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  hon.  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Hoddinott  hon.  treasurer. 

Newport  Horticultural  Association. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  10,  in  Newport  Public  School,  Mr. 
George  Rollo,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  read  and  adopted.  Thereafter  the 
motion  given  notice  of  by  the  president  at  the  last  meeting,  to 
the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  members,  the  Newport  Horticultural  Association 
be  forthwith  voluntarily  wround  up,  was  put  to  the  meeting  by  the 
president  and  seconded  by  the  treasurer.  No  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  the  motion  therefore  became  the  finding  of  the 
meeting.  It  was  noted  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  card  had 
been  posted  to  every  member  intimating  that  such  an  important 
motion  was  to  come  before  the  meeting,  only  three  members  other 
than  committeemen  deemed  it  worth  while  to  prut  in  an 
appearance. 

Weather  in  S.  Perthshire. 

The  past  week  has  been  of  a  very  wintry  character.  Snow  has 
fallen  all  over  the  country,  and  has  lain  to  a  considerable  depth 
in  both  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  The  frost  has  ranged 
from  4deg  to  lOdeg,  but  in  some  parts  it  has  been  much  more 
intense.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a  slight  thaw  lasted  for  some 
hours.  Monday  tvas  a  beautiful  clear  day,  with  an  evident 
tendency  to  severe  frost. — B.  D.,  S.  Perthshire. 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 


Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 


Date. 

Temperature  of  the 
Air. 

Temperatwe  of 
the  Soil. 

At  9  A.M. 

® 
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Day. 
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At 
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deep. 

At 
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U 
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£  <B® 

Q 
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+3 

CO 

O) 

be 

S 
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1 
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^ag 

EH 

Sunday  ...  8 

s.w. 

deg. 

53-7 

deg. 

51-9 

deg. 
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deg. 

51'6 

Ins. 

0’27 

deg. 

45T 

deg. 

44-3 

deg. 

47-0 

deg. 

44-6 

Monday  ...  9 
Tuesday  ..10 

s.w. 

42-9 

397 

46-6 

410 

0-25 

44-1 

45-3 

470 

34-4 

N.W. 

36-9 

34-3 

41-7 

332 

— 

41T 

45-0 

47-0 

280 

Wed’sday  11 

N.W. 

37-7 

35-3 

421 

34-5 

0-09 

39T 

44  1 

47  0 

26-3 

Thursday  12 

S.E. 

38-4 

37-2 

46-6 

29-0 

077 

38  1 

432 

47-0 

22-6 

Friday  ...13 

N.E. 

43-1 

42T 

44-1 

38  0 

Oil 

40-5 

42-7 

46-9 

34-5 

Saturday  14 

N.E. 

412 

38-7 

42-4 

40-7 

41-4 

43T 

46-5 

37-6 

Means  ... 

42-0 

399 

45-5 

38-3 

Total. 

1-49 

41-3 

44*0 

46-9 

32  6 

A  week  of  dull  weather  with  cold  rains  on  five  days.  A  slight 
snow  storm  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  9th. 
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Ce  ope^ia  Gardneri. 


The  illustration  and  notes  of  the  above,  on  pages  540  and 
541  of  last  week’s  Journal,  were  very  interesting  to  me.  One 
point  you  omitted  to  refer  to  was  that  the  flowers  form  a  trap 
like  those  of  Aristolochia  Clematitis.  Small  flies  enter  the 
flowers  at  or  about  the  time  the  stigmas  are  ripe,  so  that  if  they 
bear  pollen  from  other  flowers  cross-fertilisation  occurs.  They 
are  usually  unable  to  escape  until,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
the  pollen  is  shed,  and  then  the  hairs  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla 
wither  and  allow  them  exit.  The  hairs  in  the  corolla  tube  point 
inwards,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  small  flies  to  enter, 
but  the  case  is  reversed  when  they  endeavour  to  return.  No 
doubt  self-fertilisation  is  the  prevailing  mode  with  both 
Ceropegias  and  Aristolochias.  About  eighty  species  of 
Ceropegias  are  known,  and  have  a  distribution  over  parts  of 
three  continents,  viz.,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  the  natural 
order  to  which  they  are  attached  being  Asclepiadacese,  that 
claims  also  Periploca  grseca,  a  very  beautiful  glaucous-leaved 
climber :  Stephanotis  floribunda,  the  various  charming  Hoyas ; 
the  fleshy  Stapelias,  with  flowers  of  a  carrion-odour ;  and  also 
the  equally  well-known  Asclepias  pf  our  conservatories  and  plant 
borders. — J. 

Apple  Barnack  Beauty. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  extract  from  the  “  Fruit  Trade 
News  ”  (page  542)  on  the  great  merits  of  the  above-named  Apple. 

ithout  wishing  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  Barnack  Beauty 
Apple,  I  must  say  the  remarks  of  your  contemporary  savour  a 
bit  too  much  of  the  Doctor’s  Pink  Pill  business.  I  have  grown 
this  Apple  for  some  years  past  and  can  certainly  recommend  it 
as  a  good  variety  either  for  cooking  or  dessert  purposes.  There 
are,  however,  kinds  more  suitable  for  dessert  use  in  northern 
gardens. 

Barnack  Beauty  is  well  worth  growing  for  eating  uncooked. 
The  tree  is  of  a  good  habit  of  growth,  either  as  an  open  bush  or 
pyramid,  but  for  dessert  use  it  is  best  grown  as  an  espalier,  the 
latter  form  being  the  best  for  growing  all  eating  Apples — in  the 
North,  at  any  rate.  Barnack  Beauty  fruits  freely  on  young 
trees,  and  I  have  seen  such  in  a  well-fruited  state  in  the  York 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son. 

It  was  raised  at  a  village  called  Barnack,  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  and  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  Gil¬ 
bert,  of  Burghley.  I  do  not  think  anyone  will  regret  adding  it 
to  their  collections,  but  would  doubt  their  making  a  fortune  by 
planting  it  extensively. — H.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston,  Tadcaster. 

[Messrs.  Brown,  of  Stamford,  first  introduced  this  variety  to 
commerce.  It  is  not  mentioned,  “R.  M.,”  in  the  'latest  (fifth) 
edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual.”] 


Gardeners  and  Estate  Agent'-. 

I  had  not  intended  entering  this  discussion  at  all,  for 
although  nothing  has  been  said  on  either  side  to  which  exception 
could  be  taken  by  any  fair-minded  man,  yet  the  fact  that  it  has 
to  be  discussed  is  deplorable — there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  I 
write  as  a  gardener  and  from  a  gardener’s  point  of  view,  and  I 
trust  with  a  fair  mind.  An  ounce  of  fact  is  proverbially  valuable, 
and  this  is  fact :  A  lady  engages  a  gardener  through  her  agent. 
He  has  a  ten  years’  reference  from  his  late  employer,  satisfactory 
in  every  particular,  the  ladv  and  her  agent  having  gone  most 
minutely  into  all  the  details  of  his  career  for  nearly  twenty  years 
back.  The  gardener  brings  his  family  and  goods  to  the  place 
at  great  expense  (for  a  poor  man),  and  works  hard  to  improve 
the  garden  and  those  portions  of  the  estate  he  supervises.  The 
lady  wishes  certain  improvements  carried  out,  consulting  the 
gardener  as  to  the  probable  cost,  and  gives  him  orders  to  see  the 
matter  properly  executed. 

To  prevent  friction  with  the  agent,  he  tells  him  of  the  lady's 
orders,  which  the  agent  immediately  begins  to  find  fault  with 
on  the  score  of  expenses.  Here  is  the  gardener  between  two 
stools,  and  being  new  to  the  place  he  is  at  a  loss  what  to  do. 
Thinking  still  to  avoid  any  friction,  he  puts  off  commencing  the 
work  until  the  lady  and  her  agent  have  had  time  to  consult 
together  respecting  it.  After  a  reasonable  time  he  begins  the 
work.  The  agent,  seeing  the  men  employed  in  the  gardener’s 
absence,  tells  them  to  leave  off,  and  the  next  thing  that  happens 
is  a  very  acrid  letter  from  the  lady  to  know  why  the  work  is 
not  proceeded  with.  Explanations  follow.  The  lady  says  she 


will  see  her  agent  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  few  days  the  gardener 
is  ordered  to  “  postpone  ”  the  work.  From  that  day  onwards  he 
has  lost  his  employer’s  esteem,  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  he  gets 
his  notice-  to  quite  the  lady’s  service,  through  her  agent. 
Asking  why  his  services  are  dispensed  with,  the  gardener  is  told 
that  “  Her  ladyship  desires  me  to  say  that  she  has  no  fault  what¬ 
ever  to  find  with  you  or  your  work,  and  you  are  evidently  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  a  much  better  place  than  hers.”  There  is  the 
three  months’  notice  after  three  months’  service,  and  although  it 
is  very  easy  to  say  “  Get  another  place,”  let  anyone  with  a 
reference  of  this  kind  try  it  on,  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
one.  I  have  tried  it  for  ten  months,  and  have  had  a  wife  and 
family  to  keep  in  the  meantime,  so  will  sign  myself — 
A  Gardener  Out  op  Place. 


Mr.  Harman  Payne  and  the  Rosarians. 

I  quite  expected  to  see  in  your  valued  Journal,  date  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  some  notice  of  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne’s  extraordinary 
speech  at  the  last  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  Of  course,  we  must  make  some  charitable  allowance  for 
dinner  oratory,  but  I  must  say,  though  without  prejudice,  chat 
such  wild  language  as  he  is  reported  as  having  used  is  a  verbal 
picture  of,  not  only  gross  inaccuracy,  but  vulgar  aspersion.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  a  “  gentleman  ”  saying  that 
the  National  Rose  Society  is  mostly  composed  of  old  spinsters 
and  country  clergymen.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  N.R.S. 
I  find  that  there  are  included  among  about  640  subscribers  sixteen 
spinsters  (not  mostly  old,  to  my  personal  knowledge)  and  forty 
parsons,  together  with  a  bishop,  a  dean  (the  revered  president 
of  the  society),  and  an  archdeacon,  thus  leaving  out  of  640 
members  about  580  who  are  neither  old  spinsters  nor  country 
clergymen.  Where  do,  then,  the  words  “  mostly  composed  ”  come 
in  ?  One  more  inaccuracy  and  most  misleading  remark  :  “  There 
is  only  one  Rose  Society,  while  there  are  400  furthering  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  1  Golden  Flower,’  and  for  every  one  Rose  grower 
in  this  country  there  are  500  growers  of  Chrysanthemums.”  For 
myself  I  feel  bold  enough  to  nearly  reverse  these  figures.  There 
is  only  one  National  Rose  Society  and  there  is  but  one  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  only  one 
man  in  this  country  who  would  express  himself  in  the  words  I 
have  quoted,  and  that  man  is  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne. — A  Member 
op  the  N.R.S. 

[We  think  our  correspondent  takes  Mr.  Harman  Payne’s 
remarks  a  little  too  seriously.  Much  should  be  forgiven  to 
votaries  intoxicated  with  the  glare  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
especially  when  the  season  is  at  its  height.  Wait  till  the  summer 
comes,  and  the  Rose  holds  the  field  again.  There  will  then  be 
balm  in  Gilead  for  the  rosarian.] 


Cbrisimas  on  Duty. 

There’s  a  good  old  “  merry  England  ”  smack  about  “  Young 
Journeyman’s”  letter,  on  page  542,  that  carries  one  back  to  the 
happy,  the  bright,  the  unforgotten — the  “  auld  lang  syne  ”  of 
bothydom.  Again  can  old  boys  enjoy  in  retrospect,  as  the  young 
brother  enjoys  in  anticipation,  a  Christmas  day  on  duty,  when 
poking,  stoking,  damping  down,  and  matting  up  still  left  ample 
room  for  inter-sandwiching  sufficient  “  divarsion  ”  to  give  the  day 
a  Christmassy  flavour.  Oh,  those  right  royal  feasts  in  the  little 
bothy  on  the  Cotswolds,  against  which  looms  up  a  memorable 
black  fast  in  a  big  bothy  elsewhere.  However,  the  pleasant 
experiences  have  previously  been  touched  on  in  “  Our  Journal,” 
and  the  fireless,  feastless  one  was  not  exempt  from  the  pillory  of 
print  in  its  pages,  so  they  shall  not  be  reinflicted  on  latter-day 
bothyites.  Just  a  reminder — nothing  more — to  old  heads  of 
the  times  “  when  we  were  boys  together,*”  to  the  end  of  a  little 
condescension  being  given  at  this  particular  season  to  the  bothy. 
In  scanning  the  schedule  of  Christmas  goodies  compiled  by 
“  J.  H.  M.” — “  nuts,  oranges,  cigars,  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,  with  a  wee  drop  of  something  short,”  it  is  but  right 
that  he  should  have  the  credit  lie  deserves  for  his  menu.  Of 
course,  the  “wee  drop  of  something  short”  will  be  very  wee  and 
very  short,  and  the  head  of  “  J.  H.  M.”  may  be  very  long  and 
very  strong — shrewd  and  sensible — as  we  may  take  it  from  his 
well-penned  letter. 

Any  objection?  No:  not  exactly,  just  a  suggestion  from 
tbe  pages  of  the  writer’s  past  life.  We  were  big  boys  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  bothy,  and  there  was  a  little  lad  fresh  from  home,  ever  ready 
as  a  young  hero  worshipper  to  follow  in  our  footsteps.  Said  the 
“  missus  ”  :  “  What  be  you  lads  gwine  to  have  for  Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  plenty  to  eat,  missus,  and  a  bot- - ”  “  Now,  don’t  ’ee  get 

anything  strong,  ’cos  o’  young  Newcomer.  I’ll  make’ee  something 
good.”  We  didn’t,  and  she  did.  Good  motherly  old  soul.  She 
brought  over  some  eggs — laid  them  herself,  she  said,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  were,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  above  suspicion — and 
with  a  jug  of  hot  milk  and  other  “  ingridiments  ”  concocted  a 
pleasant  beverage  which  pleased  all  and  offended  none.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  good  sense  displayed  by  “  J.  H.  M.  ”  renders  it 
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needless  to  apologise  respecting  the  suggestion  conveyed  as  a 
little  amendment  to  his  menu,  and  the  young  brother  in  the 
bothy ;  if  there  is  one,  will  have  no  stumbling  block  over  which 
he  might  trip — over  which  so  many  have  tripped.  That 
“  J.  H.  M.”  and  all  in  bothydom  may  have  a  happy  Christmas  is 
the  hearty  wish  of — An  Old  Boy. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  what  you,  Mr.  Editor,  called  “  a 
seasonable  letter  with  a  good  spirit  in  it.”  This  made  me  recall 
my  mind  to  some  years  ago  when  I  was  in  the  bothy — not  a 
modern  one,  either.  One  of  my  colleagues  had  had  far  too  much 
of  what  our  friend  “  J.  H.  M.”  speaks  of  as  “  a  wee  drop  of  some- 


is  so  genial  in  its  survey,  and  has  such  an  obvious  ring  of 
prudence  pervading  it,  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  qualms 
that  such  a  young  gardener  will  not  be  able  to  take  “  a  wee  drop 
o’  something  short  ”  and  yet  conduct  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  rigid  common  sense.] 

- - 

Rhodochiton  volubile. 


Sometimes  one  dares  to  say  there  are  not  enough  variety 
among  our  greenhouse  climbers.  There  are  sufficient  beautiful 


RHODOCHITON  VOLUBILE. 


thing  short.”  Now,  sir,  I  have  seen,  and  I  still  frequently  see, 
the  dreadfully  ill  effects  of  this  “wee  drop,”  and  I  would 
earnestly  urge  upon  all  our  young  men  to  leave  it  alone.  Enjoy 
life  as  much  as  you  can  ;  do  not  be  dull,  but  merry  ;  ay,  and 
it  can  be  done,  even  at  Christmas  time,  without  strong  drink. 
I  have  experienced  it  for  many  years,  and  know  that  there  are 
many  gardeners  holding  good  positions  to-day  who  have  done 
the  same  without  “  the  wee  drop.”  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  you 
a  most  Happy  and  Merry  Christmas,  also  to  our  <j;ood  old  Journal 
artel  its  writers.  How  we  should  miss  it  each  week !  A.  J. 
Brown. 

[Far  be  it  from  the  minds  of  any  one  of  our  readers  to  imagine 
that  we  countenance  or  counsel  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  to 
the  extent  that  they  lead  to  bodily  or  mental  perturbation ;  we 
abjure  such  foolish  indiscretion.  Yet  the  letter  of  “  J.  H.  M.” 


climbing  and  twining  subjects,  if  only  we  would  select  and 
grow  them.  Ithodochiton  volubile  is  one  of  the  best,  yet  one  of 
the  least  grown.  It  is  now  eighty-nine  years  since  the  plant 
which  we  figure  on  page  563,  was  brought  home  from  Mexico,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  noveltv  by  any  means.  The  illustration  saves 
us  the  need  to  describe  the  form  and  general  habit  of  the  flowers 
and  the  shoots,  the  colour  of  the  former  being  bright  pink  in 
the  calyx  and  dark  purple-red  in  the  corolla.  A  moderately  rich 
compost  of  turfy  loam,  well-decayed  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  suit 
it  well,  though  it  is  at  times  found  planted  out  in  borders.  It 
requires  little  care,  except  thinning  the  shoots  and  removing  the 
weak  and  straggly.  We  trust  it  may  be  given  a  trial  by  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  not  hitherto  grown  it. 
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National  Rose  Society. 


Annual  General  Meeting. 

Over  sixty  of  the  members  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
convened  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
society’s  annual  general  meeting,  last  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  12th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  report  and 
financial  statement  for  1901.  As  Mr.  Mawley  said,  this  year 
will  always  be  regarded  as  the  Temple  Rose  Show  Year,  and 
furnishes  an  outstanding  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  on  his  immediate  right  sat  the  Father  of  this  rosarians’ 
association,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain.  Amongst  others 
known  to  us  we  noted  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Burnside,  Dr.  Shackleton,  Rev.  J.  H.*  Pemberton,  and 
Messrs.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  F.  Cant,  A.  Turner,  G.  Gordon, 

G.  Bunyard,  G.  Paul,  C.  E.  Cant,  B.  Cant,  A.  W.  Paul, 

H.  Burrell,  Somers  Rivers,  R.  E.  West,  E.  T.  Cook,  G.  W. 
Cook,  W.  Taylor,  A.  E.  Prince,  O.  G.  Orpen,  R.  Harkness, 
J.  Bateman,  P.  W.  Pawle,  R.  B.  Caber,  and  C.  Jefferies. 

The  usual  preliminary  business  having  been  enacted,  the 
chaiiman  proceeded  to  the  annual  report,  which  we  give 
hereunder :  — 

Committee's  Annual  Report. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  society’s 
history,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition 
from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  the  Temple  Gardens.  As  this 
was  the  first  independent  show  that  has  been  held  by  the 
society  for  over  twenty  years,  some  anxiety  was  felt  as  to 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Fortunately  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  has  met  with  very  general  approval,  and  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  has  proved  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been 
anticipated,  considering  how  difficult  it  always  is  the  first 
few  yeais  to  make  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  known  in 
London.  The  show  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  the 
private  visit  paid  to  it  by  the  society’s  patroness,  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra.  The  display  of  Roses  was,  with 
two  exceptions,  the  largest  the  society  has  yet  held  ;  but 
the  general  quality  of  the  blooms  was  below  the  usual 
stancia'd,  Tea  Roses  and  Garden  Roses  excepted,  which  in 
many  stands  were  remarkably  fine. 


In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray ,  a 
series  of  instructions  in  the  cultivation  of  Tea  Roses  has  been 
prepared,  and  recently  issued  to  the  members,  undei  the 
title  of  “  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses.’  The  thanks  of 
the  committee  are  due  to  the  three  Tea  Rose  experts  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  and  the  Rev.  r. 
Page-Roberts— who,  at  their  request,  *  drew  up  this  heipiui 
little  treatise  ;  also  to  Mr.  A.  Hill  Gray  for  a  donation  of 
£5  towards  the  expense  of  its  publication. 

The  special  attention  of  the  members  is  directed  to  the 
Rose  Conference  which  will  be  held  next  vear  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  at  Holland  House,  Kensington.  Ihis 
Conference  has  the  warm  support  of  the  committee,  and  is 
likely  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  meeting  ot 
the  kind  that  has  ever  taken  place. 

Finance. 

Although  the  expenditure,  owing  to  the  cost  of  holding 
an  independent  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  was  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year,  the  receipts  have  proportionately 
increased,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  financal  year  theie  still 
remains  a  balance  to  carry  forward  to  next  year  or  £31  8s.  4d. 
This  the  committee  cannot  but  regard  as  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  particularly  as  much  of  the  increased  receipts  is  due 
to  the  subscriptions  of  new  members.  During  the  year  200 
new  membe’s  have  joined  the  society.  The  net  gam  during 
the  year  has  been  150  members,  br  nging  up  the  total  number 
of  members  now  on  the  society’s  books  to  740. 

Arrangements  for  1902. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Rose  and  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  the  Southern  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Exeter,  which  is  the  most  south-westerly  locality  the 
society  has  yet  visited.  The  Metropolitan  Exhibition,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  will  again  be  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  date 
fixed  for  the  show  day,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Benchers,  being  Tuesday,  July  1.  The  Northern  Exhibition 
will  take  place  at  Manchester,  m  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Manchester,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  19.  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  society  last 
held  an  exhibition  in  Manchester,  and  the  committee  look 
forward  hopefully  to  revisiting  that  city,  knowing  what  suc¬ 
cessful  shows  they  held  there  in  the  years  1880,  1884,  and 
1885.  Prizes  will  also  be  offered  by  the  society  at  the 
exhibition  which  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Rose  Conference  in  Holland  Park. 

Members’  Privileges. 


While  mentioning  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition,  the  com¬ 
mittee  desire  to  express  their  keen  appreciation  of  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Treasuier  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  in 
so  readily  acceding  to  the  request  of  our  President  that  the 
society’s  exhibition  might  be  held  this  year  in  their 
gardens.  They  a’so  at  the  same  time  wish  to 
acknowledge  their  great  indebtedness  to  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  placing  at 
the  society’s  d'sposa1  their  staff  of  assistants,  who,  together 
with  the  r  able  secreary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  rendered  such 
valuable  help  both  on  the  show  day  and  previously,  and 
without  which  help  the  committee  would  have  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  show  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  as  they  were.  They  have  also  to 
thank  all  those  members  who  promised  contributions  to  the 
Temple  Rose  ShowT  Guarantee  Fund,  amounting  in  all  to 
£357  7s.  A  novel  feature  wTas  the  insurance  of  the  exhibition 
at  Lloyd’s  against  loss  should  the  attendance  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  show  day  being  wet.  Fortunately,  the  day 
on  which  the  exhibit  on  was  held  proved  fine,  and  the  gate 
money  sufficiently  good  to  prevent  any  demands  being  made 
on  the  Guarantee  Fund. 

The  first  exhibition  of  the  year  took  place  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  on  June  26,  and  was  the  largest  Southern  show  held 
for  five  years.  The  Northern  Exhibition,  which  was  held  at 
Ulverston  on  July  17,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  less  extensive 
than  usual.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  however, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  finest  Rose  show  of 
the  year.  At  both  exhibitions  the  arrangements  made  by 
the  local  committees  were  admirable,  and  much  credit  is  due 
to  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  C.  R.  King,  and  to  Messis.  G.  H.  Mackereth  and  F.  W. 
Poole,  hon,  secretaries  of  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society, 
for  the  very  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  those 
arrangements  were  carried  out. 


In  no  previous  year  has  the  committee  been  able  to  offer 
the'r  members  so  many  substantial  privileges.  Members 
subscnb  ng  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six  five-sliilling 
tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  to  three  five-shilling 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  society’s  exhibition  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  ;  or,  if  preferred,  any  of  these  tickets  will  admit 
at  the  opening  tb  either  of  the  society’s  provincial  shows.  In 
addition  to  this  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  very  kindly  promised,  free  of  charge,  a  seven- 
and-sixpenny  ticket  of  admission  to  their  Rose  Conference 
in  Holland  Park  to  any  member  who  may  make  application 
for  it.  Members  joining  the  society  for  the  first  time  in  1902 
will  also  receive  copies  of  the  following  publications :  The 
new  edition  of  the  “  Official  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  and 
Garden  Roses,”  the  revised  edition  of  the  “  Hints  on  Plant¬ 
ing  Roses,”  the  report  of  the  conferences  on  pruning  and 
exhibiting  Roses,  the  report  on  the  constitution  of  Rose 
soils,  the  Conference  report  on  the  decorative  use  of  some 
garden  Roses,  and  to  a  symposium  on  how  to  grow  and 
show  Tea  Roses.  Members  alone  are  allowed  to  compete 
at  the  shows  of  the  society.  Members  will  be  entitled  to 
purchase  tickets  for  their  friends  for  the  Temple  Rose  Show 
ci/fc  reduced  prices. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to  the  donors 
of  those  special  prizes  which  so  much  increased  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  schedule  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 
Among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  handsome 
prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Campion  and  Captain  Ramsay.  They 
also  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  help  they  have  this 
year  received  from  the  local  secretaries,  through  whose 
exertions,  assisted  by  the  attractions  of  the  Temple  Rose 
Show,  the  membership  of  the  society  has  been  to  such  an 
unusual  extent  augmented,  and  more  particularly  from  Mr. 
H.  P.  Landon,  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
Rev.  F.  Pags-Roberts,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  E.  West! 
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Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year 


Receipts. 

Balance  at  Bankers,  December  1st,  1900 

•Subscriptions  ...  . 

Alliliation  Fees  and  for  Medals  from  Affiliated  Societies 

Advertisements  in  Report . 

n  Programme . 

From  Crystal  Palace  Com  ran y  (for  1900)  . 

,,  North  Lonsdale  Rope  Society 

,,  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  . 

Special  Prizes . 

Proceeds  of  Temple  Show... 

Sale  of  Publications . 


ending  30th  November,  1901. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d 

1 

14 

0 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising 

...  88 

7 

6 

458 

5 

6 

Postage,  Telegrann,  and  Sundry  Expenses  ... 

...  61 

12 

11 

57 

18 

0 

Secretary’s  Travelling  Expenses  to  arrange  Shows 

1 

15 

8 

14 

14 

0 

Expenses,  Richmond  Show 

0 

13 

0 

28 

4 

0 

,,  Temple  Show  ... 

...  396 

4 

6 

105 

0 

0 

, ,  Ulverston  Show 

2 

17 

6 

80 

0 

0 

Medals . 

...  33 

13 

4 

50 

0 

0 

,,  for  Affiliated  Societies . 

...  41 

13 

0 

70 

1 

0 

Contribution  to  R.H.S.  Rose  Show 

...  17 

0 

0 

407 

9 

4 

Prizes,  Richmond  Show 

...  105 

5 

0 

9 

15 

5 

,,  Temple  Show 

...  255 

10 

0 

,,  Ulver.  ton  Show 

...  135 

10 

0 

Purchase  of  Plate  for  Prizes 

...  46 

10 

6 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Accountant  (two  years)  ... 

...  65 

0 

.0 

Balance  at  Bank  ..!  . 

...  31 

8 

4 

283 

1 

3 

£1283 

1 

3 

1901. — December  1st,  Balance  at  Bankers,  £31  8  4 


The  above  report,  being  highly  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  was  unanimously  supported  and  adopted. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and  committee  of  the 
society  for  their  services  during  the  year  was  heartily 
accorded,  the  reply  coming  from  Mr.  D’Ombrain,  who  said 
that  though  he  was  not  now  so  active  a  member  as  he  used 
to  be,  was  still  a  most  willing  one,  and  he  put  the  question, 
“  Do  I  not  prove  it  by  being  present  with  you  to-day  1  ” 
The  day  was  disagreeably  boisterous  and  wet. 

Following  this,  the  date  of  the  summer  show,  to  be  held 
at  Exeter,  was  fixed  for  Friday,  July  4,  the  Friday  being  a 
great  market  day  in  this  southern  town.  The  probability 
that  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  would  object  to  tent 
poles  being  erected  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  Metro¬ 
politan  show  of  July  1  was  discussed,  and  a  hint  was  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Mawley  as  to  the  advisability  of  putting  the 
opening  day  to  the  Wednesday  instead  of  Tuesday,  so  that 
full  time  might  be  had  for  erecting  and  arranging  all  that 
is  necessary.  No  proposition  was  made  of  this,  however, 
the  report  having  been  adopted,  and  the  date  remains  for 
July  1. 

Mr.  Martin  rose,  and  proposed  an  alteration  in  By-Law  2  : 
“  That  this  society  consist  of  members  paying  annual  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  one  guinea  or  half  a  guinea.”  He  jocularly 
remarked  that  the  secretaries  were  earnest  in  their  wish  to 
extend  every  courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  National  Society 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Rose,  and  therefore  now 
proposed  to  stipulate  a  more  resnectable  annual  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  income  from  this  higher  amount  would  be  in¬ 
creased  by  5  per  cent.,  and  instead  of  £30  balance  at  the 
end  of  next  year  the  officials  could  expect  £50.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Prince  seconded,  and  the  proposition  was  unanimously 
carEed. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  then  proposed  the  following 
addition  to  Regulation  2  :  “  But  where  sufficient  prominence 
is  given  in  the  schedule  to  classes  for  decorative  and  Tea 
Roses  the  committee  may  grant  permission  for  a  two  days’ 
show.” 

This  proposition  was  subjected  to  considerable  debate. 
Mr.  Pemberton  began  with  a  reference  to  the  change  of 
venue  for  the  Metropolitan  summer  show,  and  thought  it  a 
good  thing  that  the  members  had  taken  the  full  responsibility 
for  success  or  failure  on  their  own  shoulders.  Turning  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  he  remarked  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  society  has  had  a  regulation  that  utterly  prohibits 
a  two  days’  show.  No  exception  whatever  is  given  ;  not 
even  if  the  King  asked  for  a  two  days’  show  could  the 
officers  grant  the  request  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  members.  In  this  respect,  continued  Mr.  Pemberton, 
your  hands  are  somewhat  tied.  Thinking  the  matter  over 
a  little  time  ago,  the  speaker  concluded  that  the  rule  might 
be  relaxed,  and  the  rider  (given  above)  added  to  it.  And 
this  for  three  main  reasons  :  (1)  In  the  interests  of  Decora¬ 
tive  Roses  ;  (2)  Trade  interests  ;  and  (3)  financial. 

When  the  regulation  was  framed  Mr.  Pemberton  had 
voted  with  others  against  a  two  days’  show,  but  at  that  time 
H.P.’s  were  the  Roses  mostly  exhibited.  Now,  however, 
there  is  a  great  race  of  Decorative  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas. 
Out  of  128  exhibits  that  were  catalogued  when  the  regula¬ 
tion  was  framed  only  twenty-eight  are  still  in  the  lists.  This 
shows  a  change.  Further,  in  1891  the  schedule  only  con¬ 
tained  four  classes  for  Decorative  Roses  ;  ten  years  later 
(1901)  there  are  thirteen  classes  for  this  section. 

Trade  growers  would  have  the  benefit  of  placing  this 


beautiful  decorative  section  of  Roses  before  the  London 
public  for  an  extra  day.  The  proposer  of  this  addition  to 
Regulation  2  also  brought  into  his  argument  a  notice  of 
the  derivable  advantages  by  pointing  out  the  great  adver¬ 
tisement  the  society  and  its  show  would  receive  on  the  second 
morning  when  the  newspapers  were  published,  these  also 
intimating  the  fact  that  the  show  was  being  continued.  Mr. 
Pemberton  pointed  out  that  the  society  cannot  expect  the 
same  gate  money  in  the  coming  show  from  the  fact  that  the 
many  who  became  members  will  receive  free  tickets.  The 
show  day  last  July  was  a  splendid  one.  “  But  what  if  you 
had  a  bad  one1?”  he  asked.  The  second  day  stands  the 
chance  of  be  ng  a  good  one,  and  would  be  a  day  of  profit. 
In  conclusion  he  urged  that  a  two  days’  exhibition  be  tried,  if 
only  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Coulery  (?),  who  seconded,  said  it  was  a  pity  that  col¬ 
lections  and  vases  of  Roses  that  had  required  so  much  pains 
to  arrange  should  only  be  on  view  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Many  of  the  [purely]  Decorative  Roses  would  be  in  better 
condition  on  the  second  day. 

Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  spoke  tb  negative  Mr. 
Pemberton’s  proposed  addition.  “  Those,”  he  said,  “  who 
remember  the  two  days’  shows  know  that  the  second  day 
only  militates  against  the  finances  of  the  first  day.”  Many 
people  who  would  come  and  pay  7s.  6d.  on  the  first  day 
wait  until  the  price  is  reduced  on  the  second.  It  is  also 
somewhat  of  a  fraud  on  the  public  to  bring  them  in  to  view 
faded  flowers,  and  Roses  will  wither  even  in  well-ventilated 
tents.  And  amateur  exhibitors  from  a  distance  would  be 
compelled  to  remain,  at  expense,  in  London,  while  trade- 
growers  must  also  retain  a  large  staff  of  assistants,  and 
this  at  a  time  when  Rose  shows  are  being  held  everywhere 
over  the  country  ;  larger  prizes  would  be  imperative.  Mr. 
Pemberton  had  referred  to  the  change  for  good  in  the 
“personnel”  of  the  flowers,  but  the  only  H.P.  known  to 
Mr.  Paul  to  last  well  for  two  days  was  the  beautiful  variety, 
Captain  Hayward.  Some  Decorative  Roses  might  last  well 
for  two  days  and  some  might  not. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Paul  came  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  who 
referred  to  the  Roses  as  “  shameless  wrecks  ”  when  seen 
even  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  pointed  out 
that  manv  members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  have 
already  pledged  themselves  to  assist  the  Rose  Conference 
at  Holland  House.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  most 
cherished  regulat  ons  of  the  rosarians  to  show  fresh  and 
beautiful  Roses  ;  only  by  so  doing  will  the  love  for  them 
be  fostered.  Other  members  also  favoured  the  foregoing 
views. 

The  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain  somewhat  contemptuously 
referred  to  the  Decorative  Roses  which  had  been  so  much 
lauded,  as  “Grandmother’s  Roses,”  that  require  no  culture 
further  than  that  of  simply  sticking  them  in.  Mr.  Mawley 
said  he  was  soiry  to  prolong  what  appeared  a  rather  one¬ 
sided  discussion.  The  proposition,  he  said,  had  got  upon 
the  agenda  through  committee  by  nine  votes  to  seven  (one 
of  the  sacred  nine  had  since  altered  his  opin  on),  and  had  not 
been  in  the  least  seriously  regarded  by  that  body  ;  it  was 
simply  allowed  in  a  tentative  way.  To  have  a  two- 
day’s  show  would  necessitate  two  separate  schedules. 
Visitors  would  see  third  prize  stands  often  better  to  look 
at  than  the  first  prize  sets  on  a  second  day.  And  where 
would  the  “  premiers  ”  be  1  Against  Mr.  Pemberton’s  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  gate  tak  ngs  could  not  be  expected  to  be  so 
large,  Mr.  Mawley  quoted  a  few  figures  from  the  records  of 
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the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  body,  in  1888,  at  its 
first  Temple  show  exceeded  its  receipts  by  £503  ;  in  1889 
there  were  £22  of  a  deficit;  and  1890  gave  them  a  profit 
of  £35,  since  when  the  takings  have  increased. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  the  President  and  the  Rev. 
Foster-Melliar,  both  siding  against  the  proposal.  On  the 
chairman  putt  ng  the  proposition  to  the  meeting  six  voted 
in  its  favour  ;  the  others,  an  overwhelming  majority,  were 
against  it. 

Mr.  F.  Cant,  of  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  now  pro¬ 
posed  that  Regulation  15  be  altered  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Hybrid  Teas  are  regarded  as  Hybrid  Per- 

petuals  in  competition,  unless  specially  excluded  by 
the  schedule,  and  may  not  be  shown  in  the  Tea 
and  Noisette  Section.”  He  stated  that  last  summer 
he  had  to  select  two  medal  Roses  at  two  shows, 
and  he  judged  the  blooms  str  ctly  according  to  the  wording 
of  the  schedule.  At  Norwich.  “B-ssie  Brown”  (H.T.)  was 
not  eligible,  and  because  unrecognised,  some  discussion 
ensued  in  the  gardening  press.  Being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bateman,  the  proposition  was  unanimously  carried. 

A  new  regulation  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  O.  G. 
Orpen,  to  the  effect  that  “  All  boxes  must  be  on  the  stages 
where  they  are  to  be. judged,  and  all  lids  removed,  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  judging,”  to  which 
the  meeting  added  this  sentence  :  “  Failing  compliance  with 
this  Regulation,  any  steward  may  remove  them.”  Mr.  R. 
Ha  kness  seconded,  and,  with  only  a  short  discussion  before 
the  last  sentence  was  agreed  upon,  the  regulation  was  duly 
adopted. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  proposed  that  Regulation  18  be 
altered  to  read  as  follows  :  “  All  blooms  exhibited  (except 
where  special^  d  rected  in  the  schedule  to  be  shown  in 
vases  or  other  receptacles')  must  be  staged  in  boxes  of  the 
regulation  size,  viz.,  4in  high  in  front  and  18in  wide,  and  of 
the  following  lengths  (all  outside  measurements) :  For 
twenty-four  blooms,  3ft  6in  Ion  >  ;  for  eighteen  blooms,  2ft  9in 
long  ;  for  twelve  blooms,  2ft  long  ;  for  n:ne  blooms,  lft  6in 
long,  for  six  blooms,  lft  long  ;  for  eight  trebles,  3ft  6in  long  ; 
for  six  trebles,  2ft  9in  long  ;  for  four  trebles,  2ft  long.”  It 
was  fel  desirable,  he  said,  to  impose  a  uniform  size  of  box 
for  all  class ?s.  Mr.  C.  E.  Cant,  who  seconded,  thought 
the  only  failing  of  the  proposition  was  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  go  far  enough.  He  should  like  to  see  not  only  uniformity 
in  the  size  of  boxes,  but  uniformity  in  the  number  of  boxes 
in  any  class.  At  the  present  time  anyone  is  open  to  show 
seventy-two  blooms  in  six  boxes  if  he  likes  ;  though  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  amongst  growers  to  sh-ow  seventy- 
two  blooms  in  three  boxes  of  twenty-four  Roses  each.  This, 
however,  is,  not  always  carried  out. 

Mr.  Lmdsell  thought  it  a  pity  to  compel  small  amateur 
growTers  to  get  new  boxes  should  the  s;ze  of  their  present 
ones  not  correspond  with  the  altered  regulation.  He  added 
that  if  seventy-two  blooms  are  not  shown  n  three  boxes,  a 
great  deal  is  detracted  from  their  imposing  effect.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Pawle,  of  Harrow,  wished  there  were  no  boxes  at  all  ; 
while  Mr.  Mawley  was  able  to  state  that  the  small  growers 
complain  most  about  the  small  boxes.  Affiliated  societies 
are  not  bound  by  this  regulation.  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  carried. 

The  result  of  the  scrutineers’  survey  was  now  announced, 
whereby  the  th  rty-six  committee  were  returned  as  they 
at  present  stand  ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  was  returned  as  a 
vice-president. 

A  letW  from  the  secretary  of  the  Sutton  Rose  Society, 
inviting  (he  “National”  to  Sutton  for  the  summer  of  1903, 
was  accepted  subject  to  Mr.  Mawley  being  sat  sfied  that 
sufficient  accommodation  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Mawley 
announced  that  the  expenses  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show 
last  year  w  re  £102,  wThereas  the  Temple  Show  only  entailed 
£75.  A  telegram  of  sympathy  was  sent  by  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  J.  D.  Pawle,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  has  always 
been  present  at  the  annual  meeting  when  well  enough. 
After  this,  Dr.  Shackleton  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Shea,  which  was  heartily  accorded. 

Annual  Dinner. 

Immediately  after  the  business  of  the  aft- moon  th?  com¬ 
pany  as  enabled  at  dinner.  The  loyal  toasts  were  proposed 
by  Mr.  L  ndsell  from  the  chair,  and,  in  proposing  prosperity 
to  the  National  Rose  Society,  he  reverently  alluded  to  some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  figures  who  had  supported  it  over 
twenrt  years.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Charles  James  Grahame, 
who  is  sorely  afflicted,  and  gradually  passing  away.  Mr. 


Lindsell  had  observed  the  report  of  Mr.  Harman  Payne’s 
speech  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  where  he  stated 
that  the  Rose  Society  was  chiefly  composed  of  old  spinsters 
and  country  parsons,  but  he  assured  them  Mr.  Payne  was 
a  great  deal  mistaken.  All  who  love  a  garden  love  Roses, 
and  this  is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two  sects. 

In  repP  in=r  o  tnistonsr  Mr.  D’Om  urain  said  he  felt  like  an 
old  hunter  turned  out  to  grass.  He  always  liked  to  hear 
of  the  meetings  and  read  reports  of  the  society.  He  well 
remembered  when  Mr.  Grahame  first  proposed  the  exhibit¬ 
ing  of  Roses  according  to  the  number  grown,  which  proposi¬ 
tion  he  himself  did  not  like,  but  has  long  ago  seen  how 
successfully  it  works.  He  concluded  by  saying  :  “  It  is  not 
likely  I  will  be  long  with  you  ;  but  so  long  as  God  gives  me 
strength  I  hope  to  show  unabated  interest  in  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Rose  Society.”  Mr.  Mawley  also  responded. 
A  telegram  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Grahame  and  his  family 
was  also  sent  from  the  meeting  assembled. 

The  toast  of  “  The  Affiliated  Societies  ”  came  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Bony-rd,  ■■-nd  the  reply  front  \D\  Cater,  Bath.  Dr. 
Shackleton  genially  recognised  the  good  work  the  gardening 
press  does  for  the  societv.  Every  week  the  papers  are 
looked  forward  to.  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  responded.  A  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  proposed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Paul, 
terminated  an  interesting  afternoon  and  evening. 

- <♦#♦> - 

Onion,  Dobbie’s  Golden  Globe. 


The  half-dozen  bulbs  depicted  in  the  engraving  in  outline 
represent  the  first  prize  lot  shown  by  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Aldenham  .House,  Elstree,  Herts,  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  Messrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.’s  prizes  offered  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society’s  show,  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster,  on  September  17  this  year.  Of  course,  the 
tration  shows  the  Onions  at  an  exceedingly  reduced  size,  lhe 
correct  measurement  of  the  largest  bulb  was  18 Jin  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Surely  that  is  a  model  standard.  The  bulbs,  too,  were 
very  firm  and  handsome.  Taken  together  the  six  first  pnze 
Onions  weighed  151-lb.  These  weights  and  measurements  were 
attested  by  responsible  judges.  Only  by  high  culture,  however, 
can  one  hope  to  produce  such  samples.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
notice  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  fifty-four — yes,  fifty-four . 

_ entrants  in  this  class  for  six  Onions,  and  six  prizes  were  given. 

Golden  Globe  Onion  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  from  the  vege¬ 
table  lists. 


Societies. 


Royal  Horticultural — Drill  Hall,  December  17. 

Despite  the  14deg  of  frost  registered  in  various  parts  around 
London,  with  the  presence  of  snow  and  fog,  the  meeting  in  the 
Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  very  interesting  though  not 
extensive. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  with  Messrs. 
James  O’Brien,  J.  G.  Fowley,  de  B.  Crawshay,  R.  Brooman 
White,  H.  Ballantine,  Jas.  Douglas,  H.  J.  Chapman,  H.  A. 
Tracv .  H.  T.  Pitt,  A.  Hislop,  E.  Hill,  J.  W.  Odell,  G.  F.  Moore, 
W.  H.  Young,  VV.  H.  White,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  Frank  A. 
Rehder,  H.  Little,  Jer.  Colman,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  H.  M.  Pollett. 

Cypripedium  Chantini  Lindeni,  a  tall-flowered  variety  of  the 
insigne  Sanderse  type,  came  from  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels.  The 
plants  were  very  healthy  and  fine.  They  also  staged  Oncidium 
varicosuni  Moorteneckensis,  a  vei*y  handsome  form,  with  deep 
blotch  at  the  claw  of  the  lio. 

Captain  Holford,  C.D.E.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Chapman), 
Westonbirt.  Tetbury,  Gloucester,  received  a  silver  Flora  medal 
for  a  group  of  hybrid  and  other  Cypripediums.  Here  was 
C.  insigne  Standard,  C.  nitens  var.  M.  de  Carte,  C.  Mrs.  Tautz, 
C.  i.  citrina,  C.  i.  montanum  aureum,  C.  Milo,  Westonbirt  var., 
C.  Euryades,  C.  i.  Dormanni,  and  C.  Leeanum  superbum.  It  was 
a  very  fine  group  indeed,  and  furnished  a  great  centre  of  interest. 
(Silver  Flora  medal.) 

There  were  various  exhibits  of  one  or  two  plants  each  from 
F.  Bibby,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Taylor),  Hardwick  Grange,  near 
Shrewsbury.  He  staged  the  Lady  Stanley  Clark  variety  of  Lselia 
anceps,  which  is  a  very  noble  form.  Gumey  Fowley,  Esq.,  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Sons,  and  R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  all  showed  Orchids. 
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Floral  Committee. 

Present:  Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  Geo.  Nicholson,  James  Walker,  It.  Dean,  G. 
Reuthe,  Jas.  Hudson,  H.  B.  May,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  J.  Fraser,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Chas.  Dixon,  Chas.  Jefferies,  C.  J. 
Salter,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  Wm.  J.  Jones,  Harry  Turner,  J.  W.  Barr,  and  J.  F. 
McLeod. 

W.  Seward,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Shrimpton)  staged  a  nice 
collection  of  well-grown  variety  of  Cyclamen  latifolium.  These 
were  in  5in  pots,  with  healthy  foliage  and  large  flowers. 
“  Floral-aid  ”  was  shown  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Wakefield,  and  an  im- 


a  bright  rich  rose-pink.  J.  Colman,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Bond),  The  Gardens,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate,  staged  a  group  of 
j  Poinsettias  remarkable  for  their  dwarfness,  leafy  character,  and 
fine  bead  of  coloured  bracts. 

Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  Earlswood,  staged  a  group 
of  Chrysanthemums  comprising  Nora  Davis,  a  large-flowered 
single  with  bronzy-chestnut  coloured  flowers ;  Mrs.  C.  Brown,  a 
splendid  Jap  for  decorative  uses,  pure  white  ;  Mine.  R.  Cadbury, 
white ;  Christmas  Crimson,  a  good  crimson  variety  with  gold 
reverse.  Others  were  Sir  R.  Buller,  yellow  single  ;  C.  W.  Payne, 
after  the  Mrs.  Wingfield  type;  Gold  Lock,  long  tassel  petals; 
and  Clibran’s  Terracotta. 


ONION,  DOBBIN’S  GOLDEN  GLOBE. 


provement  has  been  accomplished  in  having  a  bark  receptacle 
furnished  for  placing  the  wire  frames  into. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  once  again  staged 
a  collection  of  their  most  brilliant  winter-flowering  Begonias, 
representing  vigorous  plants  in  5in  and  6in  pots,  standing  about 
l|ft  high,  and  “  umbraged  ”  over  with  largo  inflorescences.  The 
varieties  were  Ensign,  with  many  semi-double  flowers  and  of  a 
glowing  rose-carmine  hue.  This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties. 
Winter  Cheer  was  also  present,  and  for  ourselves  we  hold  this 
to  be  the  brightest,  richest,  and  best.  The  colour  is  so  deep  and 
vivid  (crimson-carmine),  and  the  flowers  are  2^in  across.  Juliis 
represents  what  may  be  termed  a  Balsam-flowered  section.  It 
is  dwarf,  with  stout,  erect  inflorescence,  and  double  flowers  of 


Messrs.  Garaway  and  Co.,  Durdham  Down,  Clifton,  Biistol, 
showed  Viola  odorata  King  of  Violets,  a  very  large  flowered 
variety. 

Lord  Normanton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Butler),  Normanton  Gar- 
dens,  Stawford,  also  contributed  a  number  of  Violets  in  the 
varieties  California,  large  dark  flowers  and  stout  stalks,  Admiral 
Avellan,  and  Marie  Louise. 

Messrs.  H.  Canned  and  Sons,  Swanley,  staged  a  collection  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches.  The  best  varieties  were  Lady 
Sarah  Wilson,  pink  and  white ;  Scott  Turner,  crimson ;  Lady 
Roscoe,  deep  pink;  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson,  rosy  pink  and  scarlet; 
Lord  Roberts,  deep  purple  mauve;  and  Mary  Beaton,  pure 
white.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  with  Messrs. 
Jos.  Cheal,  J.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dean,  J.  Jaques, 

E.  Q.  Lane,  W.  Poupart,  Geo.  Keif,  and  H.  Markham. 

Messrs.  Froome  and  Son,  High  Road,  E.  Finchley,  sent  a 
seedling  Apple  named  Finchley  Pippin,  which  was  firm  and 
attractive. 

An  Award  of  Merit  was  given  to  Captain  Carstairs  for  a  new 
seedling  Pear  named  General  Wauchope.  Other  Apples  came 
from  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hay¬ 
ward,  Bowden,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  Harrison,  The  Gardens,  Frinland  Lodge,  Woodstock, 
Oxon,  showed  the  new  box  for  containing  Grapes  for  transport. 
We  described  the  box  in  our  report  of  the  N.C.S.  winter  show. 

A  Silver  Banksian  Medall  was  awarded  to  R.  P.  Cooper,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  B.  Higgins),  Ashlyne,  Berkhamstead,  for 
eleven  bunches  of  Grapes.  Five  of  these  were  good  and  well- 
finished  bunches  of  Lady  Hutt  Muscat,  the  others  were  splendid 
Alicantes. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  London,  S.E.,  staged 
a  large  collection  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

Medals  of  the  Floral  Committee. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  for  group  of  winter  flowering  Begonias  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  for  group  of  cut  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  to  Messrs.  Canned  &  Sons.  Swanley.  Silver  Banksian 
for  group  of  Chrysanthemums  to  Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Redhill, 
Surrey  ;  for  group  of  Poinsettias  to  Mr.  J.  Colman,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate ;  for  group  of  Cyclamen  to  W.  Seward,  Esq.,  Hanwell, 
Middlesex. 

Certificates  and  Awards  of  Merit 

Begonia  Agatha  (Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.). — Very  much 
like  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  is  far  more  Soniferous  ;  the  inflorescence 
form  a  dense,  though  graceful  mass  of  bloom  over  the  foliage,  which  is 
large  and  robust.  The  parentage  was  B.  socotrana  x  with  B.  Moon¬ 
light.  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid. 

Chrysanthemum  Golden  Princess  Victoria  (Messrs.  Wells  &  Co., 
Earlswood.  Redhill). — A  dwarf,  brilliant  golden-yellow  Jap  from  the 
white  Princess  Victoria  (Award  of  Merit). 

Cyprvpedium  x  Troilus  (J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.). — A  handsome 
variety  from  C.  Sallieri  hyeanum  and  C.  insigne  Sanderi ;  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  large  and  bold,  incurving  round  the  edges,  with  a  broad  white 
margin  and  green  centre. ;  the  central  rib  is  chocolate ;  the  wavy  petals 
come  forward,  and  are  tinged  brownish  over  a  greenish  ground  ;  tne 
lip  is  brown  (Award  of  Merit). 

Lycaste  Tunstilli  (R.  Tunstill,  Esq.). — A  flower  as  large  as 
L.  Skinneri.  and  same  .form,  but  of  a  dull,  faint  purplish  colour  on 
sepals  and  petals  :  deeper  hued  lip  (Award  of  Merit). 

Pear  General  Wauchope  (Captain  Carstairs). — A  good  dessert  Pear 
taking  after  Duehesse  d’Angouleme  form.  This  with  Ne  Plus  Meuris 
were  the  parents.  The  skin  is  greenish  yellow.  We  hope  to  figure 
this  variety  (Award  of  Merit). 

Potato  Bobbie's  Improved  Kidney  (Dobbie  &  Co.). — Nice  even 
Potatoes,  with  comparatively  smooth  skin  (Award  of  Merit). 

Potato  Ker's  B.  (Mr.  W.  Ker,  Dumfries.  N.B.). — A  roundish,  even 
Potato  with  shallow  eyes  (Award  of  Merit). 

Potato  Ellington  Prolific  (W.  Ellington,  West  Row  Gardens, 
Mildenhall).  —Over  medium  size,  somewhat  pronounced  eyes,  smooth 
and  even  (Award  of  Merit). 

Pota  o  Fylde  Wonder  (W.  Troughton,  Preston)* — Round,  even, 
comparatively  smooth  and  shallow  eyes  (Award  of  Merit). 

Bristol  and  District  Gardeners'. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  St.  John’s 
Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  December  12th.  Mr.  Hancock  presiding 
over  a.  moderate  attendance.  The  essay  for  the  evening  was  on 
Stove  Plants,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis,  gardener  to  Alderman  W.  Howell 
Davis,  J.P.,  which  was  in  every  respect  a  most  practical  one.  and  one 
which  reflects  great  credit  not  only  on'  the  essayist,  but  also  on  the 
association  itself.  Mr.  Curtis  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts — 
stove  climbers,  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  dealing  with  details  in  a 
clear  and  masterly  way.  He  gave  an  excellent  selection  of  all  three 
varieties  of  stove  plants,  their  mode  of  culture  and  treatment,  their 
usefulness  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  insects  which  infest  them, 
and  best  means  of  prevention  and  eradication. 

At  the  outset  he  remarked  he  was  giving  his  own  practical 
experience,  which  showed  he  was  a  successful  cultivator  of  no  mean 
standing.  Where  the  gardener  has  no  proper  stove  house,  Mr.  Curtis 
gave  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  different  varieties,  so  as 
not  to  overcrowd  and  yet  be  able  to  grow  them  with  success.  The 
compost  for  each  plant  was  carefully  gone  into,  the  lecturer  imparting 
his  knowledge  to  his  audience  in  a  clear  way.  from  which  they  were 
able  to  obtain  many  valuable  hints.  The  culture  of  such  plants  as 
the  Gardenia,  Pancratium,  and  Eucharis  he  minutely  described, 
giving  clear  and  concise  details  for  their  successful  cultivation.  The 
Croton  being  one  of  the  favourites  for  table  decoration,  Mr.  Curtis 
described  his  mode  of  growing  them,  the  compost  they  thrive  best  in, 
and  the  best  methods  for  feeding. 

Concluding  his  paper,  the  essayist  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  good 
work  this  society  is  doing,  remarking  that  not  only  were  gardeners 
themselves  obtaining  valuable  information  by  attending  the  lectures, 


but  that  their  employers  were  undoubtedly  also  reaping  the  benefit 
by  having  better  gardeners  in  consequence.  His  paper  was  much 
appreciated,  and  it  was  hoped  that  at  some  future  date  Mr.  Curtis 
would  continue  his  paper,  which  had  been  so  instructive  and  interest¬ 
ing.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  terminated  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Prizes  for  two  foliage  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  were 
awarded  as  follows : — The  lecturer  gaining  first  for  Alderman  W. 
Howell-Davis,  J.P. ;  second.  Mr.  Francis  Taggart.  F.L.S.,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Binfield) ;  and  equal  third  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener, 
Mr.  Atwell)  and  Mr.  Price.  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Alderman 
W.  Howell-Davis,  J.P.  (gardener.  Mr.  Curtis),  and  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  Ware)  for  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  A  special 
certificate  of  merit  was  recommended  for  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Orchard),  for  a  beautiful  Lachenalia  rubrum. — H.  K. 

Dulwich  Chrysanthemum. 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  and  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Dulwich 
Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Mont¬ 
pelier.  Choumert  Road,  and  was  attended  by  about  seventy  members 
and  friends  of  the  society.  The  proceedings  throughout  were  of  a 
most  enthusiastic  character,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  C.  Bayer, 
Esq.,  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Amongst  those  present 
were  many  who  are  well  known  in  the  Chrysanthemum  world,  Mr. 
Percy  Waterer,  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Mr.  Moorman.  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Tagg,  all  testifying  by  their  presence  the  interest  taken  in 
the  society,  and  they  were  eloquent  in  their  praises  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  of  the  high  character  of  the  recent  exhibition.  When  it  is 
noted  that  the  secretary  was  able  to  report  an  increase  of  twenty-six 
members  during  the  year,  making  a  total  membership  of  158,  and 
anticipated  a  balance  in  hand  of  about  £40.  it  is  easily  realised  how 
well  deserved  were  the  eulogies  so  readily  bestowed.  Many  valuable 
special  prizes  were  promised  during  the  evening,  including  a  gold 
medal  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis. 


Insect  Enemies  of  the  Strawberry. 


In  consequence  of  its  mode  of  growth  the  Strawberry  is  a 
plant  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  a’ tacks  of  insects  that  are 
accustomed  to  secrete  themselves,  when  not  feeding,  beneath 
the  soil  or  under  the  shelter  of  chance  objects.  Much  injury 
may  be  done,  and  the  cause  escape  detection,  if  the  rows  are 
not  examined  both  by  day  and  night.  Washing  and  syringing 
cannot  always  be  carried  out,  even  if  this  were  of  proved 
utility  in  the  case  of  some  insect  pest,  nor  can  the  plants  be 
beaten  or  shaken  wirh  advantage,  and  searching  for  small 
species  is  tedious  work,  yielding  unsatisfactory  results.  Some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  trapping  certain  insects 
whose  habits  are  known,  bur  the  destroyers  at  the  roots  are 
apt  to  escape  notice  until  the  injuries  are  well-nigh  fatal  to 
the  plant.  We  have  an  advantage  over  these  subterranean 
species  with  those  crops  that  can  be  shifted  from  place  to  place 
in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  with  the  Strawberry.  It  is  one 
of  those  p  ants  occasionally  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  crane 
fly  (Tipula  sp.) 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  beetles  that  are  hurtful  to  the 
Strawberry  in  va»mus  stages  of  its  growth,  and  begin  with 
those  species  that  are  decidedly  mischievous  to  the  ripe,  or 
unripe  fruit.  Both  in  Brii  ain  and  in  America  observations  in 
several  localities  prove  that  more  than  one  species  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Carabidte,  carnivorous  by  habit,  and 
reputed  formerly  to  be  friends  and  not  foes,  will  destroy 
qualities  <  f  Strawberries.  One  of  the  conspicuous  species 
has  been  identified  as  Harpalus  ruticomis  (see  figure),  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  some  others  in  that  genus  act  similarly 
when  they  have  opportunity.  The  beetles  of  the  genus  are 
variable  in  size  and  colour  even  in  the  same 
species,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to  classify. 

The  “  tarsi”  or  feet  of  the  males  have  the  basal 
joints  dilated,  and  the  wing-cases  are  generally 
dotted  over  with  numerous  punctures.  During 
the  day  they  hide  under  any  convenient  obj-  ct, 
or,  should  the  weather  and  soil  be  dry,  they 
will  get  into  cracks  of  the  earth.  After  dark 
tfiey  come  forth,  perhaps  by  hundreds,  where 
they  have  established  a  colony  in  a  Strawberry  Harpalus  ruticomis. 
bed,  and  feast  upon  the  fruit  much  to  its 
damage.  Why  they  should  devour  this  instead  of.  or  in 
addition  t*>,  t.h-  ir  natural  food  is  at  present  unexplainable,  the 
chief  point  with  the  gardener  is  to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceed¬ 
ings.  Trapping  them  has  answered  well.  At  first  putting 
down  pieces  of  boards  and  slates  was  tried  ;  the  beetles  con- 
cea'ed  themselve-*  under  these,  but  their  agility  enabled  them 
to  escape  frequently  when  they  were  turned  over.  It  was 
found  an  improvement  to  lay  in  suitable  spots  drain  pipes 
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filled  with  hay,  which  served  to  attract  the  beetles,  and  from 
which  they  could  readily  be  shaken  and  killed. 

**  Samples  of  beetles  belonging  to  another  genus,  Amara, 
have  also  been  forwarded,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
they  were  caught  in  the  act  of  feeding  upon  the  fruit.  These, 
like  the  Harpali,  are  predatory  and  combative,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  several  of  them  cannot  be  kept  together  in  a  box 
without  a  skirmish  speedily  commencing  amongst  them. 
Popularly  they  are  called  Sunshiners,  because  they  love  the 
sunshine,  and  therefore  differ  from  the  preceding  in  appearing 


Three  Stages  in  the  Life  of  Cetonia  aurata, 

by  day  and  oaly  hiding  when  alarmed.  An  old  superstition  is 
that  ill  luck  or  misfortune  will  befall  a  person  who  kills  a 
Sunshiner  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  the  gardener  must  protect  his 
Strawberries  from  beetles  ot'  such  an  eccentric  taste  if  he  can. 
Trapping  might  be  tried  with  these  also,  as  they  are  supposed 
to  hide  at  night.  Having  wings  of  good  size,  which  they 
readily  put  into  use,  they  are  not  a1  ways  to  be  caught  by  day 
when  they  are  seen.  In  form  they  are  somewhat  squat,  with 
the  thorax  broad  behind,  and  the  wing-cases  striated,  are 
small  in  size;  colour  mostly  blue  or  bluish  green;  some 
individuals  are  bronzy,  or  even  black-  The  larvm  of  all  these 
species  are  supposed  to  be  feeders  upon  oth^r  insects  of  subter¬ 
ranean  habit,  and  therefore  they  may  help  to  check  some  of 
those  which  damage  root-!. 

The  late  Miss  Ormerod,  LL  D  ,  in  her  excellent  “Manual,’’ 
gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  green  or  rose  chafer,  Cetonia 
aurata  (see  figure  on  this  page),  as  a  foe  to  the  Strawberry,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  often  complained  of  by  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  this  fruit.  The  mature  insect  is  said  to  injure  the 
blossom,  and  from  its  size  and  appearance  could  hardly  fail  to 
attract  notice  where  abundant,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it 
hovering  in  parties  about  Privet  bloom  or  It  >ses  in  full  flower. 
From  its  underground  life,  however,  the  larva  or  grub  might 
escape  observation  easily,  or  be  unrecognised  if  turned  up  with 
sundry  creatures  of  similar  habit  June  is  the  month  in  which 
the  beetle  usually  emerges.  On  the  upper  side  the  colour  is 
metallic  green  with  whitish  streaks  resembling  cracks  across 
the  wing-cases  ;  the  under  side  is  coppery,  tending  to  a  rosy 
hue.  The  structure  of  the  thorax  prevents  the  wing-cases 
from  opening  widely,  so  that  although  the  insects  fly  well  they 
cannot  raise  these  when  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  beetles 
commonly  do.  The  clubs  of  the  antennae  are  composed  of  tiny 
flat  plates,  which  are  moveable  like  the  divisions  of  a  fan.  All 
the  older  entomological  works  state  that  the  larva  feeds  upon 
wood ;  in  reality  it  is,  as  noted  above,  very  commonly  a 
destroyer  of  the  roots  of  low  plants  or  shrubs,  but  lives  also  in 
decayed  wood  or  wood  soil.  Resembling  somewhat  the  grub 
of  the  cockchafer,  it  is  rather  thicker  than  that  insect,  and 
clothed  with  short  hairs.  It  is  usually  discovered  lying  in  a 
curved  position,  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  being  thicker 
than  the  head  ;  their  life  as  larvrn  is  reckoned  to  last  about 
two  years.  Rooks  are  reported  to  hunt  them  eagerly,  and  the 
application  of  diluted  gas  lime  or  a  weak  solution  of  paraffin 
has  been  recommended  where  their  presence  is  suspected. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  securing  the  beetles  by  a 
hand-net. 

When  killing  beetles  amongst  our  Strawberries  we  must 
avoid  injuring  any  species  that  is  beneficial.  Carabus  auratus, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  ground  beetles,  we  are  likely  to  see 
running  eagerly  about  in  search  of  its  prey  ;  it  seizes  cater¬ 
pillars,  snails,  and  other  beetles,  fearlessly  laying  hold  even  of 
the  bulky  cockchafer.  This  insect  is  golden-green,  with  a 


larger  body  than  the  rosechafer,  and  we  at  once  distinguish  it 
from  that  species  by  the  three  sculptured  ribs  on  the  wing- 
cases.  The  blackish  larva  or  grub  is  also  a  killer  of  insects. 
This  only  comes  forth  at  dusk  to  hunt.  There  are,  however, 
other  beetles  that  are  now  and  then  foes  to  the  Strawberry, 
but  which  I  merely  name  here,  as  their  history  belongs  to  that 
of  other  plants  they  visit  more  habitually.  One  of  these  is  the 
bracken,  dock,  or  June  bug,  Phyllopertha  horticola,  an  enemy 
of  fruit  trees  ;  but  the  beetle  has  in  some  seasons  stripped 
Strawberries  of  their  blossoms.  Then  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus, 
also  called  the  black,  or  Vine  weevil,  has  been  taken  on  the 
fruit  of  Strawberries  ;  and  the  grub  of  another,  the  red-legged 
weevil,  O.  tenebricosus,  occasionally  infests  its  roots.  The 
particular  aphis  of  this  plant  is  named  from  it  Siphonophora 
Fragarise.  It  is  a  shining  green  with  long  antenme  and  red 
eyes,  very  like  the  aphis  of  the  Rose.  Some  years  few  are  to 
be  perceived,  in  others  they  cluster  on  the  fruitstalks  during 
May.  —Entomologist  . 


Irish  Notes. 


The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  this  country  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Monday  last  in  tne  Central  Lecture  Hall,  Westmoreland 
Street,  Dublin.  It  was  sparsely  attended,  and  owing  to  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  day  the  President,  Lord  Ardilaun,  who  has  been 
recently  indisposed,  was  unable  to  take  the  chair.  In  his  absence  Sir 
Percy  (trace  of  Monkstown  was  called  upon  to  preside.  After  the 
usual  formalities  were  proceeded  with,  the  secretary,  in  rendering  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  said  he  was  pleased  to  show  the  financial 
aspect  of  society  had  improved.  The  executive  of  the  societjr  had 
allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  the  sands  of  insolvency,  and,  as  a 
desperate  cure,  they  desired  to  close  the  spi’ing  show,  but  a  steady 
response  from  the  horticulturists  gave  the  Council  a  sum  of  £70  (?), 
which  enabled  them  to  retain  this  function,  although  the  society  was 
in  debt  to  the  tune  of  close  on  £150.  The  shows,  being  favoured  with 
fine  weather,  have  proved  a  great  success,  and  enabled  them  to  reduce 
the  debt  to  something  like  £14,  which  was  possibly,  if  not  largely, 
aided  by  the  subscription  for  the  spring  show.  Several  members 
were  up  for  re-election,  and  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  former 
Council,  Major  Cusack  of  Abbeyville,  Malahide,  on  the  ground  of 
ill-health,  and  the  one  vacancy  for  a  practical  member  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  P.  Brock,  late  of  Glenmore,  did  not  call  for  a  re-election,  as 
the  remaining  number  on  the  ballot  paper  went  on  automatically, 
being  only  seven,  the  same  number  offering  themselves  for  re-election. 

His  Majesty  the  King  has  kindly  consented  to  become  the  Patron 
of  the  above  society,  whilst  the  executive  have  determined,  or  rather 
committed  themselves  to  a  promise,  to  hold  the  winter  show  in  a 
centre  nearer  the  metropolis.  It  certainly  does  not  sound  absurd 
why  such  a  society  cannot  erect  a  hall,  and  carry  on  the  duties  of  a 
real,  active  horticultural  society.  At  present  the  desire  to  raise  the 
standard  of  horticulture  has  not  passed  beyond  mere  idle  chatter  for 
fear  of  endangering  its  reputation  of  being  a  show  for  the  eclectic. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  courtesy  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
I  have  been  unable  to  forward  a  report  on  their  winter  show,  likewise 
a  note  on  the  inauguration  of  an  Irish  Arboricultural  Society,  which 
has  assumed  a  permanent  shape.  Many  of  our  leading  landowners 
have  signified  their  intention  of  joining.  They  intend  to  diffuse  a 
love  for  sylviculture  throughout  the  country,  the  channels  to  be 
utilised  being  the  chief  educational  establishments  and  the  model 
farm  at  Giasnevin.  Where  the  study  of  forestry  has  been  initiated, 
without  dealing  further  with  their  prospective  programme,  it  seems  a 
waste  of  energy  in  discussing  the  fact  that  our  cultivators  require  a 
mental  drilling  in  the  study  of  forestry  and  its  economic  benefits  ;  our 
growers  are  tired  listening  to  advice.  What  we  want  is  a  practical 
scheme,  wherein  the  reclothing  of  our  land  (largely  boggy)  can  be 
reclaimed  ;  the  kind  of  trees  to  cultivate,  the  formation  of  effective 
screens,  the  best  means  to  obviate  insect  and  fungus  attacks,  and 
danger  of  woodland  fires  due  from  sparks  by  passing  trains.  A  plan 
embracing  these  points  would  lead  to  the  education. 

This  country  is  purely  an  agricultural ;  the  replanting  of  woods  is 
desirable  to  aid  our  cultivators.  It  would  largely  control  the  climate 
and  enable  larger  returns  to  be  made  from  the  land,  a  fact  at  the 
present  hour  of  our  experience  that  does  not  call  for  proof.  “  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  yield 
of  the  Wheat  crop  gradually  diminishes  as  the  forests  are  cleared, 
and  that  the  heaviest  crops  of  this  cereal  are  found  on  land  sheltered 
by  woods  ” — (from  the  second  last  edition  of  The  Forester,’’  by  James 
Brown,  page  8  of  my  copy).  This  would  show  that  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  plant  with  this  view,  though,  strictly  speaking,  this  would 
be  a  restricted  one,  yet  it  would  be  capable  of  public  expression  based 
on  the  following  rule — To  aim  at  shelte.  ing  the  fields  where  tillage  is 
in  progress.  Thus,  if  our  new  society  would  select  sites,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  woodlands  might  not  be  a  giant’s  task,  but  if  they  aim  in 
trying  to  make  it  a  timber-producing  centre,  the  labour  of  finding  a 
means  to  carry  it  throngh  may  be  retarded.  However,  the  starting  of 
such  a  society  is  a  necessity  t  and  if  not  too  ambitious  good  should 
accrue  to  their  well  intentioned  efforts. — A.  O’Neill. 
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Young  Gardeners’  Domain. 

Hints  for  Young  Heads. 

( Continued  from  paqe  522.) 

“Beauty  is  the  soul  of  inspiration.”  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  tropical  house  lays  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  a  deft  hand  and  a  critical  eye,  which  is  apparent  in  countless 
trifles  summing  up  perfection.  It  may  be,  often  is,  that  high 
culture  and  thorough  cleanliness  rule,  and  yet  there  is  felt  to 
be  one  thing  wanting,  and  that  is  tasteful  arrangement.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  in  itself,  but  when  the  requirements  of  every 
plant  have  to  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  space  and  position 
it  is  a  complex  task.  As  with  ourselves,  so  with  plants ;  they 
have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  plant 
unkap’""  in  the  one  position  thriving  in  another  part  of  the  same 
house.  Light,  shade,  heat,  moisture,  and  air  are  all  variable 
quantities  within  the  circumscribed  area  of  any  one  plant-house, 
and  require  due  consideration.  Stages  for  the  plants  must, 
however,  be  considered.  The  old  step-ladder  staging  is,  surely, 
of  all  internal  fixtures  the  abomination.  Possibly  more  plants 
can  be  crammed  into  a  given  space  by  its  aid,  but  as  cramming 
enters  not  into  our  curriculum  such  means  must  be  employed 
as  will  make  our  houses  attractive,  display  plants  (not  pots)  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  cater  for  their  whims  and  fancies,  as 
well  as  give  facility  for  the  constant  attention  they  demand. 

Flat  table-like  stages  raised  about  3ft  from  the  floor  suit  all 
purposes  admirably,  and  plants  can  always  be  elevated  when 
necessary  on  inverted  pots.  These  stages  must,  perforce,  be 
adapted  to  the  house.  A  span-roof  house  of,  say,  16ft  wide,  may 
be  fitted  with  a  central  table  6ft  in  width,  side  staging  2ft, 
leaving  a  clear  passage  of  3ft  all  round.  Virgin  cork  3in  or  4in 
,  in  depth  forms  a  tasteful  edging  to  the  stage,  which  in  the  case 
of  metal  frames  and  slate  slabs  is  easily  attached  to  a  heavy  lath 
run  round  the  margin  of  the  stages  for  the  purpose ;  or,  in  the 
latter  case,  a  more  permanent  edging  of  rough  coke  dipped  in 
Portland  cement  may  be  used.  Fine  bright  gravel  washed  clean, 
or  broken  shells,  covering  the  stages,  has  both  good  effect  and 
value  as  a  moisture-retaining  medium.  A  fringe  of  Panicum 
variegatum  with  dwarf  plants  interspersed — such  as  Pilea 
muscosa,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  the  red  and  white-veined 
Fittonias,  and  other  of  that  ilk — are  very  suitable  for  this 
marginal  table  decoration.  The  Maidenhair-like  Muhlenbergia 
is,  too,  a  good  plant  for  the  purpose. 

Cuttings,  merely,  of  the  above  plants  are  sufficient,  and  tightly 
rolled  in  a  little  fresh  green  moss  may  be  firmly  tucked  into 
the  interstices  of  the  coke  or  wedged  inside  the  cork,  with  a  little 
of  the  gravel  drawn  over  the  base.  Soil  of  any  kind  on  the 
stages  should  be  avoided,  but  a  good  watering  twice  daily 
through  a  rose  must  be  given.  A  rough  rockery  under  the  stages 
in  alignment  with  the  floor  edging,  filled  in  with  old  potting  soil, 
is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Rex  Begonias,  Panicum  plicatum, 
Ophiopogons,  and  other  coarser-growing  plants,  with  patches  of 
Fittonias  and  Ferns  interspersed.  Needless  to  say,  all  these 
things  flourish  amazingly,  and  form  a  pleasing  feature  where 
otherwise  an  intolerable  bareness  would  reign  supreme.  With 
head  room  over  the  paths,  various  beautiful  and  useful  twiners 
and  trailers  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  position  are 
always  accessible  for  training  and  cutting.  Plants  most  pro¬ 
minent  for  this  purpose  are  Bougainvilleas,  Allamandas, 
Stephanotis,  Thunbergias,  Ipomsea  Horsfalli,  and  the  choicer 
Passifloras,  particularly  P.  kermesina,  which  is  a  gem  for  the 
tropical  house.  The  free-growing  habit  of  the  above  plants  when 
planted  out — which  they  should  be,  if  possible — necessitates  due 
regard  both  in  planting  and  training  to  avoid  overcrowding. 

For  covering  bare  walls  Ficus  repens  is,  for  the  purpose,  what 
the  Ivies  are  outside,  but  choicer  things  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  such  plants  as  Pothos  argyrea  and  the  climbing  kinds  of 
iEschynanthus  being  very  desirable.  Where  it  is  expedient  to 
clothe  an  end  wall  with  the  larger-foliaged  plants,  coke  dipped 
in  cement,  with  an  amplitude  of  pockets  for  soil,  is  from  its 
permanence  infinitely  preferable  to  the  less  lasting  method  of 
netting  the  wall  and  packing  it  with  peat  and  moss.  There  is 
a  plant  in  particular  which,  where  room  is  afforded,  one  would 
like  to  see  on  a  wall  in  every  tropical  house,  viz.,  Monstera 
deliciosa,  its  quaintly  cut  noble  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  peculmrly  striking  object.  Further  remarks  on  this 
phase  of  our  subject  need  not  detain,  for  this  auxiliary  adorn¬ 
ment  is  capable  of  being  carried  on  until  every  bare  place  is 
made  to  contribute  its  share  to  the  beauty  and' interest  of  the 
whole.  In  fact,  anything  advanced  must  be  regarded  rather  as 
suggestive  than  empirical. 

.  With  a  house  thus  beautified  few  will  find  a  more  interesting 
job  in  plant  culture  than  the  periodical  dismantling  and  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  plants  necessary  to  keep  them  in  perfect 
health  and  order;  and,  it  must  be  said,  no  more  tiring  one.  All 
pots  to  be  marked,  every  plant  critically  examined  for  insect 
pests,  or — what  is  better — if  the  plants  are  known  to  be  clean,  a 
spraying  with  the  Fir-tree  oil  solution  to  keep  them  so,  entails 
considerable  labour,  but  is  a  labour  of  love  when  method  pre¬ 
vents  confusion.  The  more  forethought  given  to  this  work  the 


greater  satisfaction  when  completed.  It  is  as  well  to  impress 
this  need  of  a  system,  for  the  want  of  one  may,  often  does,  end 
in  a  muddle.  Now  and  again  splendid  examples  of  what  the 
tropical  planChouse  should  be  are  met  with,  and  an  intelligent 
youth  will  hardly  fail  to  find  in  them  some  object  lessons,  for 
they  are  the  best  teachers.  It  is  easier  to  copy  models  than  to 
follow  rules.  But  above  and  beyond  that,  the  young  practi¬ 
tioner  cannot  commence  too  early  in  life  to  mentally  criticise 
and  form  an  independent  judgment  of  all  the  examples  of 
gardening  in  its  manifold  phases  he  will  meet  with.  Most 
youths  possess  an  inherent  feeling  tending  to  this,  mental 
analysis ;  but  many  stifle  it  from  some  vague  assumption  that 
certain  things  must  be  right  because  certain  people  do  them,  or 
do  not  do  them,  so  are  content  to  dog  along  in  the  visible  sheep- 
tracks  of  routine  or  rest  in  the  calm  neutrality  of  indifference. 
A  word  of  warning  however,  lest  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative 
should  lead  to  its  abuse.  The  writer  knows  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  pretty  strongly  imbued  with  that  most  detestable 
failing  termed  priggishness,  but,  unfortunately,  he  never  knew 
it  until  he  was — An  Old  Boy. 

(To  b®  continued.) 


Drainage. 


Roughly  stated,  enough  rain  falls  annually  in  this  country 
to  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  What 
becomes  of  all  this  water  ?  In  most  cases  it  disappears  as  it 


falls,  being  promptly  absorbed  by  the  soil ;  the  plants  growing 
in  it  take  up  a  certain  quantity,  but  the  bulk  of  it  sinks  down 
in  undrained  soil  to  a  depth  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  which  is  generally  so  compact  that  it  retains  much 
water  near  the  surface,  where  it  becomes  stagnant  and 
unwholesome.  The  baneful  effects  of  such  shallow  water 
tables  are  clear  and  UDmistakeable,  and  may  thus  be  explained — 

1,  The  soil  becomes  sour  and  unfit  for  the  food  of  many 
plants. 

2,  Its  temperature  is  so  low  even  at  midsummer  that  growth 
is  slow  and  crops  backward. 

3,  This  lowness  of  temperature  arises  from  the  accumulation 
of  so  much  stagnant  water  near  the  surface,  its  temperature 
at  a  depth  of  2  feet  being  only  47  deg.  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
It  chills  the  soil  above  it,  as  it  constantly  ascends  by  capillary 
attraction.  It  chills  the  atmosphere  by  evaporation  so  much 
that  frosts  at  midsummer  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Early 
frosts  in  autumn  destroy  tender  vegetables  prematurely.  The 
frosts  of  winter  are  of  exceptional  severity,  and  are  propor¬ 
tionately  destructive,  and  with  the  late  frosts  of  spring  hopes 
of  a  fruit  crop  repeatedly  vanish.  Soil  that  is  thus,  in  the 
words  of  quaint  old  Tusser,  “  with  water  oppressed,”  is 
certainly  in  an  unsuitable  condition  for  a  kitchen  garden,  and 
must  be  drained  before  anything  else  is  done.  Considerable 
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diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  position  and  depth  of  the 
drains  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  for  we  have 
the  sure  evidence  of  practical  results  for  our  guidance.  As  a 
general  rule  the  best  depth  for  drains  is  4  feet  from  the  surface, 
because  by  keeping  the  water  table  at  this  depth  we  get  rid  of 
all  hurtful  upward  spreading  of  water  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  the  attendant  mischievous  evaporation  which  I  have 
already  explained,  and  no  water  can  then  accumulate  in  the 
soil  permeated  by  the  roots  of  vegetables  or  fruit  trees. 

“How  can  I  have  drains  4  feet  deep,”  said  a  gentleman  to 
me  once,  “when  I  have  only  3  feet  of  soil  upon  a  bed  of 
granite  V  I  know,  too,  a  garden  with  a  shallow  soil  of  less 
than  2  feet  upon  chalk.  But  neither  of  these  nor  similar  cases 
at  all  affect  my  position.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  site  of  the 
new  garden  here  was  drained  with  2  inch  pipes  at  a  uniform 
depth  of  4  feet,  and  with  the  drains  30  feet  apart  running 
into  a  main  4-inch  drain.  Now,  the  soil  consisted  chiefly 
of  silica  in  such  minute  particles  that  its  tenacity  closely 
approached  that  of  pure  clay,  water  passing  through  it  so 
slowly  that  much  remained  upon  or  near  the  surface  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  But  then 
the  fact  of  its  certain  subsequent  improvement  for  the  growth 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  pointed  so  unmistakeably  to  a  radical 
change  in  which  mechanical  division  must  be  so  thorough 
that  superfluous  water  would  sink  to  the  drains  quickly 
even  at  that  depth,  and  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  doing 
it.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
result.  From  the  first  the  drains  have  acted  well,  and  since 
the  soil  has  been  improved  it  becomes  dry  so  quickly,  even 
after  heavy  rain,  that  succe«sional  cropping  can  always  be 
done  in  due  season.  A  rich,  friable,  warm,  fertile  soil,  in  which 
many  half-hardy  plants  pass  unscathed  through  the  severity 
of  winter  weather  now  exists  where  once  its  cold,  sodden,  inert 
and  almost  barren  condition  gave  very  little  promise  of 
successful  cultivation,  the  first  and  most  important  step 
towards  which  was  undoubtedly  the  drainage.  Warmth  and 
dryness  are  not,  however,  the  only  benefits  which  the  soil 
derives  from  thorough  drainage.  A  certain  degree  of  fertility 
also  naturally  results  from  it,  for  the  vacuum  made  by  drains 
beneath  the  surface  gives  admission  to  air  laden  with  fertilising 
gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  ammonia;  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  requirements  of 
gross-feeding  vegetables,  but  still  in  some  degree  promoting 
the  soil’s  fertility. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  details  of  the  work,  it  will  be 
well  to  explain  them  so  fully  that  a  beginner  may  be  enabled 
to  see  clearly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  then,  the  drains  are  to  be  4  feet  deep  and  30  feet 
apart,  and  each  drain  must  run  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  garden  into  a  main  drain.  Take,  for  example,  a 
kitchen  garden  I  know  which  slopes  gently  from  north  to  south. 
The  first  drain  was  made  15  feet  from  the  west  wall  and 
parallel  to  it,  starting  from  the  foot  of 
the  north  wall  and  running  down  to  the 
main  drain  10  feet  from  and  parallel  to 
the  south  wall.  The  second  drain  is 
30  feet  east  of  and  parallel  to  the  first, 
and  the  other  drains  follow  regularly 
at  the  same  distance  throughout  the 
garden,  all  of  them  being  of  ordinary 
land  drain  pipes  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  1  foot  long,  except  the  main  drain, 
which  is  of  similar  pipes  4  inches  in 
diameter,  without  socket  or  flange  of 
any  kind,  but  quite  plain,  as  shown  at 
B,  in  our  small  figure. 

In  digging  the  trench  for  the  drains 
three  spades  are  required  like  a,  b,  c, 
the  top  spit  being  taken  out  with  a, 
the  next  with  b,  and  the  bottom  with 

c,  thus  avoiding  all  unnecessary  removal  of  soil.  The  bottom 
of  the  trench  is  then  cleaned  and  hollowed  with  the  scoop,  D, 
and  the  trench  is  then  carefully  examined  before  a  single  pipe 
is  put  in  it  in  order  that  any  faulty  work  may  be  set  right. 
This  is  important,  for  the  drains  are  usually  made  by  the  perch, 
and  unless  the  workmen  are  closely  looked  after  the  work  will 
not  be  well  done.  The  pipes  are  laid  with  E,  and  the  soil  put 
back  again,  the  drain  then  being  complete  as  shown  in  the 
section  A.  When  the  garden  has  no  slope  it  sometimes  proves 
difficult  to  give  the  drains  the  necessary  gradient  to  carry  off 
the  water  quickly.  A  good  way  of  overcoming  this  diificulty 
is  to  make  several  short  diagonal  branches  emptying  into  a 
main  drain,  so  as  to  secure  the  few  inches  of  fall  without 
materially  lessening  the  depth  of  any  of  them.  E.  L. 
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Section  of  a  Drain. 
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Fruit  Forcing. 

PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES— EARLIEST  HOUSE.— 
The  trees  in  the  house  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  having  been  forced  in  the  previous  year,  will  now  have  the 
blossom  buds  well  advanced  towards  flowering,  when  syringing 
the  trees  must  cease.  Where  there  is  a  redundancy  of  blossom 
remove  those  on  the  under  side  or  back  of  the  shoots.  Admit  a 
little  air  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  this,  with  the 
warmth  in  the  hot-water  pipes,  will  keep  the  air  in  motion,  and 
moisture  will  be  deposited  on  the  glass  instead^  of  on  the 
blossoms.  The  temperature  may  be  retained  at  55deg  by  day 
and  50deg  at  night  in  mild  weather,  but  5deg  less,  m  severe 
weather  is  more  favourable  to  the  trees  than  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  not  prejudiced  if  the 
temperature  falls  to  45deg  at  night  or  even  to  40deg  in  very 
sharp  weather.  It  is  necessary  when  the  flowers  show  the 
anthers  clear  of  the  petals  that  the  house  be  freely  ventilated, 
avoiding  cold  draughts,  and  not  exciting  the  trees  by  too  much 
fire  heat. 

To  keep  the  trees  in  steady  progress  the  temperature,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  raised  early  in  the  day  to  50deg,  and  kept  between 
that  and  55deg  through  the  day.  The  aim  should  be  to  have 
stout  blossoms,  sturdy  stamens  well  raised  above  the  pistil, 
loaded  with  abundance  of  pollen,  well-developed  pistil,  and  pio 
perly  formed  ovary.  These  all  require  tune  to  develop  and 
aeration  for  their  perfecting,  when  recourse  can  be  had  to 
shaking  the  trellis  or  brushing  over  the  blossoms  with  a  camel  s- 
hair  brush  on  fine  days  after  the  house  has  been  ventilated  f 
some  little  time.  The  pollen,  by  either  of  these  processes,  is 
distributed  in  a  golden  shower,  visible  m  the  sunlight ,  and  w  hen 
this  is  the  case  the  set  is  generally  a  good  one,  even  without 
artificial  impregnation,  and  sometimes  the  disturbance  of  t he 
air  by  lightly  syringing  the  trees  serves  to  effect  the  setting  in 

a  satisfactory  manner.  , 

SECOND  EARLY  HOUSE.— To  have  ripe  fruit  of  the  second 
early  and  midseason  varieties  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June 
the  trees  must  be  started  not  later  than  the.  new  year.  At  the 
new  year  fire  heat  should  be  employed  to  maintain  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  40deg  and  to  insure  oOdeg  by  day,  above  which 
ventilate  freely.  This  will  bring  the  trees  on  sufficiently  fast 
to  insure  sturdy  blossom,  and  once  they  make  a  start  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  in  steady  progress.  If  the  ho"s®h,a1®^j!® 
roof-lights  removed  the  inside  borders  will  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened  through  to  the  drainage,  and  not  need  water  for  some 
weeks  but  where  the  roof-lights  are  fixed  the  border  may  need 
a  thorough  supply  of  water,  and  if  dry  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  applications,  for  nothing  short  of  thorough  moisture 
in  the  border  ought  to  satisfy  the  Reach  grower,  always  steering 
clear  of  a  soddened  and  sour  condition.  Outside  borders  should 
be  protected  against  frost,  A  few  inches  thickness  of  dry  leaves, 
with  a  little  litter  over  them,  answers  admirably.— St.  Albans. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

PROTECTING  CELERY-.— Severe  frost  following  wet 
weather  if  often  very  trying  to  the  Celery  crop,  and  the  leaves 
suffer  To  obviate  this  is  to  some  extent  a  little  temporal v  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  afforded  whenever  the  frost  looks  likely  of 
becoming  severe.  Dry  litter  or  Bracken  spread  thinly  over  the 
rows  wilf  protect  the  leaves  so  long  as  it  remains  dry.  A  little 
long  straw-  laid  thinly  on  each  side  of  rows  and  meeting  over 
them  is  also  an  efficient  protector.  To  hold  it  in  position  run  a 
string  along  each  side.  The  best  protection  of  all,  however,  con¬ 
sists  of  two  boards  nailed  together  forming  a  A-shaped  arrangement, 
which  should  be  fixed  above  the  plants. 

MUSTARD  AND  CRESS.— Seed  should  be  sown  frequently 
on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  in  boxes.  These  must  be  given  a  warm 
position,  such  as  the  hot-water  pipes.  Cover  the  seed  with 
paper  to  encourage  a  more  even  germination. 

LETTUCE  PLANTS  IN  FRAMES.— Give  constant  attention 
to  these,  picking  off  yellow  and  decayed  leaves  as  they  appear, 
also  lightly  stirring  the  soil  among  them.  So  long  as  the  soil 
is  fairly  moist,  abater  will  n<?t  be  required.  Give  abundance  of 
air  on  every  favourable  occasion,  with  a  little  at  all  times  except 
in  very  frosty  w-eather.  . 

PARSLEY. — A  few  good  roots  should  be  lifted  and  placed  in 
a  frame,  boxes,  or  pots  for  use  in  severe  wintry  weather  It 
is  advisable  also  to  cover  some  with  a  frame  and  light,  standing 
the  frame  on  a  brick  at  each  corner. 
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EXAMINING  ROOTS. — Potatoes  are  all  the  better  for  being 
frequently  looked  over  in  order  to  remove  decaying  and  diseased 
tubers.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  rub  off  the  sprouts  where 
tliey  are  pushing  on  tubers  intended  for  consumption.  Seed 
tubers  which  may  be  pushing  shoots  ought  to  be  placed  on  end 
m  shallow  boxes,  and  be  elevated  to  the  light,  which  serves  to 
retard  and  strengthen  the  growth.  On  these  tubers  rub  off, 
however,  all  the  shoots  but  two.  Look  to  Onions  also,  separating 
any  bulbs  from  the  bulk  which  show  signs  of  decay.  A  very 
dry ,  but  cool,  jiosition  suits  Onions  best.  Give  extra  protec¬ 
tion  to  Carrots,  Beet  stored  in  sheds,  in  the  event  of  hard 
frost.  Lift  a  supply  of  Parsnips,  Artichokes,  Horseradish,  and 
oafsafy ,  and  lay  under  ashes  in  a  sheltered  position  under  wall 
or  hedge  or  in  a  shed. — Lymington,  Hants. 


All  correspondence  relating  to  editorial  matters  should  be  directed 
to  “  The  Editor,”  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.c.  It  is  requested  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  seeking  information  oa  matter? 
discussed  in  this  Journal,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable 
trouble  and  expense. 

1.  Can  the  boles  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  of  twenty  years’ 
growth  or  more  be  earthed  up  2ft  or  3ft  from  above  the  collar, 
in  a  sloping  embankment,  without  causing  injury? — (W.  R.) 

1.  The  boles  of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  of  twenty  years’  growth 
or  more  may  be  earthed  up  2ft  or  3ft  above  the  collar  in  a  sloping 
embankment  without  causing  injury,  in  case  the  soil  used  in  the 
embankment  is  of  a  porous  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  embank¬ 
ment  is  not  greater  than  the  spread  of  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

I  have  repeatedly  done  this  in  the  case  of  rockeries,  and  even 
embankments  where  it  has  been  desirable  to  clothe  the  ground 
beneath  the  trees  with  shade-loving  subjects  and  for  sake  of 
appearance,  reserving  the  trees  for  purposes  of  screening  shel¬ 
tering,  and  even  producing  fruit.  Where,  however,  the  embank¬ 
ment  is  wide,  extending  considerably  outward  beyond 
the  spread  of  the  heads  of  the  trees,  and  the  soil  of 
the  embankment  is  of  a  heavv  nature,  the  burying  of 
the  trunks  up  to  2ft  or  3ft  has  been  attended  with 
injury  to  the  trees,  they  gradually  going  back  and  becoming  dis¬ 
eased,  often  resulting  in  canker  and  complete  collapse.  This  is 
unquestionably  due  not-  so  much  to  earthing  up  the  boles  2ft  or 
3ft  and  the  large  roots  near  the  stem,  as  to  covering  over  the 
feeding  roots  at  the  area  corresponding  to  the  spread  of  the 
branches  deeply,  thus  depriving  the  soil  there  of  the  assimilating 
influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  roots  being  placed  in  conditions 
practically  corresponding  to  subsoil,  and  ill-health,  as  follows 
deep  planting,  is  the  consequence.  Still,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  I  have  known  the  trees  survive  even  in  fair  health  and 
productiveness  for  several  years.  In  some  cases  I  have  known 
the  trees  to  root  from  the  trunk  into  the  soil  in  which  embedded 
especially  from  scars,  and  thus  remain  healthy  indefinitely. 

2  Can  Portugal  Laurels  or  Laurels,  Holly,  or  Ilex,  of  8ft-  in 
height  be  transplanted  with  absolute  safety,  and  must  very  great 
care  be  used  ?  If  not,  what  is  the  height  entailing  least  risk  ? 
— (S.  D.) 

2.  Portugal  Laurels  are  always  difficult  to  transplant,  going 
back  for  a  time  even  when  small  (lift  to  2ft  in  height.  In  the  case 
of  laiger  plants  careful  transplantation  is  necessary  to  prevent 

‘going  back  ”  to  a  serious  extent,  or  even  partial  dying  back  of 
the  younger  growths;  then  plants  up  to  3 -’ft  to  4ft  in  height 
may  be  safely  transplanted,  but  the  lesser  size  lift,  to  2ft  or  2ft 
to  2’ ft  when  recently  transplanted)  are  most  safe.  In  case  of 
plants  8ft  m  height  the  best  plan  is  to  cut  off  the  heads,  shorten¬ 
ing  back  the  stem  and  side  branches  at  least  half,  leaving  little 
beyond  the  bare  stem  and  branches  thus  shortened,  then  lifting 
with  a  goodly  number  of  roots  and  a  fair-sized  ball,  and  carefully 
planting  in  the  spring  during  mild  weather  in  March  or  April 
according  to  season  and  locality.  The  plants  will  break  freely 
from  the  old  wood  and  form  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
very  fine  specimens,  well  furnished  with  branches.  In  cutting 
back  the  lower  side  branches  should  be  left  a  foot  to  18in  in 
length,  and  the  branches  above  them  cut  more  closely  and 
gradually  nearer  the  stem  upwards,  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
pyramidal  or  globular  form  to  the  heads  desired.  The  bushes 
8ft  in  height  would  be  best  cut  back  two-thirds  in  both  stem  and 
branches,  and  this  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  roots  in  trans¬ 
planting  and  render  the  removal  safe.  Common  Laurels  also 


transplant  badly  when  of  large  size,  those  of  8ft  height  requiring 
to  be  cut  back  about  three-quarters  in  both  stem  and  branches, 
and  then  they  transplant  fairly  well,  breaking  strongly  from  the 
old  wood  and  base.  They,  however,  are  not  equal  to  young 
plants  of  i^ft  to  2ft  recently  transplanted.  Ilex  or  Holly  of  8ft 
height  are  difficult  to  transplant  when  the  trees  have>  been  grown 
from  planting  whilst  quite  small  in  position  without  transplant¬ 
ing,  as  the  roots  are  not  very  fibrous,  and  the  loss  of  young  root¬ 
lets  in  transplanting,  even  when  carefully  performed  commonly 
results  in  casting  of  the  foliage  and  going  back  of  the  growths. 
It  is  different  when  the  trees  have  been  recently  transplanted, 
as  in  the  case  of  nursery  stock,  as  then  the  trees  may  be  lifted 
with  balls,  and  the  check  consequent  on  transplantation  is  not 
material.  If  not  recently  transplanted  the  heads  of  the  trees 
should  be  reduced  at  least  one-half,  better  two-thirds,  and  then 
lifted  with  a  fair  amount  of  roots  and,  if  possible,  a  goodly 
amount  of  soil  or  ball  adhering.  They  will  grow  freely,  recu¬ 
perating  in  the  course  of  a  season  presentably,  and  in 
two  or  three  years  forming  handsome  specimens.  Hollies  are 
safest  transplanted  in  May,  or  if  an  early  season,  at  the  latter 
part  of  April,  preferably  during  moist  mild  growing  weather. 

ADDRESS  (S.  D.). — Mr.  Abbey’s  address  is  4,  Whitbread  Terrace, 
Hatfield  Road,  St.  Albans ;  but  you  will  notice  our  intimation,  of  all 
communications  on  matters  connected  with  the  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture  being  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

HEATING  BY  OBSOLETE  BOILER  (W.  R.).-We  consider 
you  were  right  in  your  recommendation,  and  the  engineer  wrong  ;  at 
icast  the  whole  is  a  most  obsolete  system  of'  heating  by  hot  water, 
being  neither  effective  nor  economical. 

BOOK  ON  ROSES  (Hon.  M.  E.).— You  will  find  Wm.  Paul’s 
shilling  book  on  Rose  culture  useful ;  obtainable  at  all  booksellers. 
Or,  “  Roses  ;  how  to  Grow  and  Exhibit  Successfully,”  R.  E.  West,  Firth 
Dene,  Reigate.  Is.  But  perhaps  the  best  book  of  all  for  you  is  “  The 
Book  of  the  Rose,”  by  Foster-Melliar,  from  Macmillan  &  Co.  The 
price  we  do  not  know,  hut  it  is  more  than  2s. 

VALUE  OF  ASPARAGUS  PRODUCE  (G.  F.  O.  T.  B.).— The 
produce  of  an  acre  of  Asparagus  in  full  bearing  is  about  1500  bundles 
of  100  heads  each,  and  may  bring  in  the  markets  an  average  of  Is. 
per  100  heads  for  the  season,  or  about  £75  per  acre.  As  you  have 
manure  at  command  at  relatively  small  cost,  there  is  no  question  of 
its  being  utilised  advantageously  for  Asparagus  culture,  but  whether 
a  3-acre  plot  with  a  eottage  upon  it  would  let  readily  is  matter  for 
your  consideration.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  Asparagus 
was  worn  out  the  land  would  he  in  good  heart  for  market  gardening 
purposes,  whether  fruit  trees  as  dwarf  bushes,  or  vegetables  were 
taken  in  hand. 

LEAN-TO  HOUSE  UNSATISFACTORY  (F.  W.  R.  M.). — The 
structure  is  not  suitable  for  any  kind  of  plant  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  not  having  any  ventilation  but  the  openings  to  which  you 
allude  in  front,  this  being  brickwork  4  feet  in  height.  It  would  per¬ 
haps  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  pull  the  house  down  and  have  it 
erected  in  a  proper  manner  than  to  make  provision  for  roof  ventila¬ 
tion.  In  this  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  at  least  18  inches  of 
glass  in  front,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  made  to  open,  but 
ventilators  should  he  provided  in  the  2  feet  6  inches  of  brickwork, 
and  not  more  above  the  floor  line  than  1  foot,  they  being  about  that 
depth,  3  feet  long  and  6  feet  clear  between.  With  similar  provision 
for  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  the  ventilators  being  alternate 
with  those  in  front,  and  not  less  than  18  inches  in  width,  the  house 
would  be  suitable  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  or  other  fruit  trees,  or 
it  might  be  utilised  for  Tomatoes  from  May  to  October  inclusive.  It 
is  worth  considering,  however,  whether  you  could  not  provide 
ventilators  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  thus  render  the  culture 
of  subjects  that  succeed  in  an  unheated  house  feasible. 

ROSES  IN  POTS  (Granville). — Successful  growers  of  Roses  in 
pots  repot  them  every  year,  not  necessarily  in  larger  pots  if  the  plants 
are  already  large  and  the  accommodation  for  growing  them  limited, 
but  that  they  may  make  new  roots,  and  receive  a  greater  amount  of 
good  food  during  the  summer  that  is  so  essential  for  producing  fine 
flowers  in  the  following  spring.  The  best  time  for  potting  Roses  is  in 
the  month  of  June,  directly  after  they  have  finished  blooming,  using  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  of  good  turfy  loam  and  a  third  of  well-decayed 
manure  Tea  Roses  having  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand. 
By  repotting  them  at  that  period  the  newr  roots  take  kindly  to  the 
soil,  which  enables  the  plants  to  make  good  growths  early,  that 
become  hard  and  ripe  before  the  summer  is  ended.  After  potting 
they  should  be  plunged  in  an  open  situation,  and  a  thick  ccating  of 
manure  placed  around  and  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  so  tlqxt  the 
roots  are  kept  cool,  and  the  rains  wash  in  the  properties  of  the 
manure.  Roses  in  pots  are  often  spoiled  through  neglect  during 
the  summer,  which  is  the  season  they  should  receive  the  most 
attention.  You  would  not  reap  much  benefit  by  repotting  now  ;  the 
better  plan  would  be  to  loosen  and  remove  a  portion  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  apply  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost.  Prune  the  plants 
during  this  month  and  the  next,  tie  the  points  of  the  shoots  down¬ 
wards,  and  allow  them  to  break  very  steadily  and  without  any 
assistance  from  fire  heat.  They  may  possibly  break  back  from  the 
old  wood.  As  they  advance  in  growth  a  slight  sprinkling  of  blood 
manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  strengthen  them,  using  a 
solution  of  cow  manure  and  soot  as  the  flower  buds  advance. 
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NAME  OF  PLANT  IN  NEWSPAPER  (J.  J.,  Lancashire).— 
You  should  not  attach  great  significance  to  names  of  plants  you  may 
meet  with  in  a  large  number  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  As 
a  rule  they  are  wrong,  and  often  very  stupidly  so.  Even  a  leading 
London  daily  a  little  while  ago  reported  that  a  fine  collection  of 
“  Picture  Plants  ”  (meaning  Pitcher  Plants  =  Nepenthes)  was  staged 
in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  name  you  refer  to — i.e..  “  Pernellyn  ” — is 
probably  meant  for  Peniettya,  a  genus  of  Ericaceous  hardy  ever¬ 
greens,  with  white  flowers  and  berries  varying  in  colour  according  to 
the  species.  P.  an gusti folia  is  a  very  fine  subject.  We  would  advise 
you  to  secure  a  number  of  these  plants. 

HEATING  APPARATUS  (W.  T.  C.). — This  usually  arises  from 
the  feed  pipe  entering  the  boiler  at  the  flow  pipe  end,  and  not  at  the 
front  end.  the  coolest  and  lowest  point  of  the  boiler.  For  this  reason 
some  prefer  to  have  the  feed  pipe  on  the  return  pipe  of  the  apparatus, 
just  before  this  enters  the  boiler,  when  there  is  seldom  any  backing- 
up  but  that  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  water,  which,  of  course,  must 
be  provided  for  in  the  feed  cistern,  so  as  to  prevent  running  over. 
Excessive  firing  would  cause  the  backing  up  to  be  greater,  as  the 
swelling  of  the  water  is  correspondingly  more  than  when  the  water  is 
heated  less  highly,  and  that  seems  all  that  is  the  matter  with  the 
apparatus,  the  feed  cistern  not  being  deep  enough  above  the  ordinary 
swelling  level  to  allow  of  the  extra  swelling  under  hard  firing.  It  is 
also  a  bad  plan  to  have  the  feed  cistern  on  a  level  with  full  hot-water 
pipes,  in  the  latter  of  which  some  swelling  should  be  allowed  for,  and 
then  the  ballcock  in  the  cistern  acting  properly,  a  due  deep  of  cistern 
allowed  for  swelling,  and  the  air  pipes  in  good  acting  order,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  backing-up  or  running  over. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
Jollowing  number.  (A.  L.). — Nephrodium  molle.  (J.). — A  good  form 
of  Laelia  anceps.  (N.,  Exeter). — Chimonanthus  fragrans  grandiflorus; 
this  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  (Andrew  Potter). — 1.  Bauera  rubioides  ; 
2.  Tibouchina  maerantha  ;  3,  Ipomcea  Horsfalli.  (Hill).— Stenotaphrum 
glabrum  variegatum. 


NOTE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. — A  large  number  of  queries  are 
held  over  this  week  ;  but  we  hope  to  answer  fully  in  our  next. 

- «  «i»  » - 

Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.' — Seeds. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries.  Lowdham,  Notts. — Seeds. 

J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1902 ;  also 
“  List  of  Chrysanthemums ,  1902  “  List  of  Carnations  and 

Pico  tees ,  1902.” 

- <•«•> - 

Covent  Garden  Market.— December  18th. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Arums,  doz . 

6 

0  to  8 

0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum  ...  2  0  to  2 

6 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ...  5  0 

8 

0 

Bouvardia,  white, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8  0 

bnchs  . 12  0 

24 

0 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

doz.  bunches . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

bnchs .  6  0 

8 

0 

Camellias,  white . 

3 

6 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

3 

1 

9 

doz,  bnchs .  2  0 

4  0 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs.  0  6 

1 

0 

Chrysan  themums, 

Odontoglossums .  5  0 

6 

0 

specimen  blooms, 

Primula,  double  white, 

doz . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches .  6  0 

8 

0 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

,,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs  3 

0 

8 

0 

doz .  1  0 

3 

0 

Cypripediums,  doz.  ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz .  4  0 

6 

0 

Eucharis,  doz . 

6 

0 

8 

0 

,,  yellow, doz.  (Perles)  2  0 

3 

0 

Gardenias,  doz . 

6 

0 

0 

0 

,,  red,  doz .  0  0 

0 

0 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

Smilax,  bnch  .  2  6 

3 

0 

bnchs . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  ...  0  0 

0 

0 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

Tuberoses,  gross .  6  0 

0 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ...  1  6 

2  6 

Liliumlancifolium  alb. 

2 

0 

2 

6 

,,  double,  doz .  3  0 

4 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2 

0 

Ferns,  var,  doz .  4  0tol8 

0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 10  0 

16 

0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18 

0 

36 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ...  9  0 

12 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each  10 

5 

0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ...  3  0 

0  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz.  8  0 

10 

0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12 

0 

30 

0 

Myrtles,  doz .  6  0 

9 

0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ...  15  0 

30  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12 

0 

,.  specimens  ...  21  0 

63 

0 

,,  caffra,  doz . 

15 

0 

18  0 

Primulas  .  3  0 

4 

0 

,,  hyemalis  . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  .  4  0 

6 

0 

„  „  alba . 

12  0 

18  0 

Solanums  .  8  0 

12 

0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Fruit. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0  to  8 

0 

Lemons,  Mesena,  case  12  0tol6  0 

,,  dessert  . 

8  0 

20  0 

Oranges,  per  case  ...  4  0 

16  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve  0  0 

0  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Pears,  French,  crate...  9  0 

12  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1  0 

1 

6 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman . 

1  0 

1 

6 

each .  2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £  sieve  .  0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

2  6 

3 

6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve .  0  0 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to  3 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  .  0  11-toO  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0 

0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz  1  0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0 

0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts, £  sieve 

2  0 

3 

0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  4  0 

5  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3 

0 

Radishes,  doz .  1  6 

0  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2 

6 

Seakale  .  1  0 

1  3 

Cauliflower,  doz. 

3  0 

0 

0 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1 

3 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0 

3  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

6  0 

0 

0 

Tomatoes.  Canary  con¬ 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1 

3 

signment  .  4  0 

5  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0 

0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  8 

Bran  and  Its  Usefulness. 


Those  who  advocate  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  on 
foreign  flour  find  one  of  their  strongest  arguments  in  the 
comparative  dearness  in  this  country  of  the  offals  of  Wheat, 
and  maintain  that  the  increased  importation  of  Wheat  in¬ 
stead  of  flour  would  not  only  encourage  home  millers,  but 
also  confer  great  benefit  on  farmers  as  consumers  of  feeding 
stuffs. 

At  the  present  time  Wheat  is  worth  about  £6  per  ton, 
whilst  milling  offals  are  worth  £6  7s.  6d.  to  £6  10s.,  and 
American  flour  from  £5  15s.  9d.  to  £5  19s.  6d.  Here  we 
have  flour,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  valuable  part  of 
Wheat,  selling  at  less  than  the  Wheat  itself,  which,  in  turn, 
is  cheaper  than  the  so-called  offal.  A  very  natural  inference 
to  draw  from  this  is  that  flour  is  the  offal,  and  not  the  sharps 
and  bran.  The  reason  put  forward  for  the  rise  in  the  value 
of  these  articles  is  the  very  high  price  of  Maize,  which  is 
worth  almost  as  much  per  quarter  as  Wheat,  and  actually 
more  per  pound. 

That  this  dearness  of  Maize  will  cause  many  large  con¬ 
sumers  of  it  to  considerably  restrict  its  use  we  do  not  doubt, 
and  it  is  evident  that  farmers  would  be  very  unwise  to  sell 
Wheat  or  Barley  to  buy  Maize  at  the  present  time.  Wheat 
and  Barley,  but  especially  Wheat,  are  considered  to  be 
unsuitable  foods  for  horses,  and  so  they  are,  as  used  by  farm 
servants  on  the  sly,  unground,  and  in  very  uncertain  quan¬ 
tity  ;  but  we  know  a  large  number  of  farmers  who  mix  a 
portion  of  Wheat  and  Barley  meal  amongst  the  horse  Corn  ; 
and  we  believe  the  practice  is  an  increasing  one.  But  we 
do  not  recommend  the  use  of  these  meals  either  alone  or 
mixed  together  except  in  very  moderate  quantity,  say  6lb 
or  71b  per  head  per  day.  But  what  is  to  be  added?  Well, 
bran ! 

We  add  bran  to  Maize  meal,  and  make  from  the  two 
articles  a  healthy  food  for  horses.  Why  not  add  bran  to 
Wheat  and  Barley  meal?  The  fact  that  there  is  bran  already 
in  the  meal  by  no  means  proves  that  the  supply  is  sufficient. 
As  a  fact,  the  proportion  of  laxative  bran  to  heating  and 
binding  starch  is  insufficient  to  be  safely  given  to  the  delicate 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  for  this  purpose  the  supply  of 
bran  must  be  increased.  Seven  pounds  per  day  of  Wheat  or 
Barley  meal  with  4lb  of  bran  would  make  an  excellent  and 
safe  Corn  allowance  during  the  short  working  days  when 
horses  stand  so  much  in  the  stable.  We  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that  whatever  the  other  ingredients  may  be,  no  mix- 
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ture  of  Corn  for  heavy  horses  is  perfect  without  a  certain 
proportion  of  bran  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Bran  is  not  fattening,  but  it  is  not  fat  that  pulls  the 
waggons  and  the  ploughs.  At  any  rate,  athletes  are  not 
trained  on  such  lines.  Weight  and  beautiful  appearance 
do  not  weigh  much  in  the  scale  in  a  trial  of  endurance.  And 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  hard-worked 
horses  as  to  the  kind  of  food  they  themselves  considered  to 
be  most  sustaining. 

A  case  which  came  before  our  notice  some  years  ago,  and 
has  been  mentioned  in  these  pages  before,  we  think  is  worthy 
of  repetition.  A  man  undertook  a  large  contract  for  the 
marling  of  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  soil.  He  had  a 
large  number  of  horses,  which  he  fed  upon  cut  hay  and  straw, 
with  the  addition  of  a  liberal  allowance  of  Corn  or  meal. 
He  tried  a  variety  of  grain  and  meals  mixed  and  otherwise, 
the  while  keenly  observing  the  working  powers  of  his  teams. 
Before  the  contract  was  finished  he  was  using  no  Corn  what¬ 
ever,  but  an  unlimited  supply  of  bran,  the  hay  and  straw 
allowance,  of  course,  remaining  the  same..  After  a  long  and 
exhausting  journey  or  day’s  hunting  one  of  the  safest  and 
most  reviving  things  to  give  a  horse  is  a  bran  mash.  If  it 
is  good  in  emergency,  why  not  as  a  staple  article  of  diet? 

The  modern  cowkeeper  depends  largely  on  bran  as  a 
food  for  his  cows.  Its  nitrogenous  nature  is  most  useful  in 
encouraging  the  flow  of  milk,  and  where  the  supply  of  hay 
has  to  be  purchased  bran  might  be  used  in  considerable 
quantity  now  that  there  is  little  difference  between  the  prices 
of  the  two  articles.  For  calves  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  is 
more  suitable  than  bran.  It  is  rich  in  flesh  and  bone  forming 
matter,  and  it  may  be  gradually  substituted  for  half  the 
linseed  cake  allowance  after  the  milk  diet  has  been  with¬ 
drawn.  The  same  argument  applies  in  the  case  of  young 
nigs,  but  where  a  large  supply  of  skim  milk  is  available  the 
bran  would  be  hardly  necessary. 

Without  milk,  however,  pigs  should  certainly  have  an 
allowance,  mixed  with  other  meal  in  moderate  proportion. 
The  reason  why  coarse  sharps  make  such  an  excellent  food 
for  young  growing  pigs  is  the  fact  of  its  containing  a  good 
proportion  of  flesh-forming  material.  Flour  is  the  fat  and 
bran  the  lean  meat,  while  sharps  are  between  the  two.  We 
should  not  give  bran  to  young  horses  out  at  grass  in  winter. 
They  require  something  of  a  more  warming  and  fat-forming 
nature,  such  as  Barley  or  Maize  meal,  or  a  mixture  of  these 
with  crushed  Oats. 

Cows  both  before  and  immediately  after  calving  will  be 
much  benefited  by  a  diet  in  which  moistened  bran  is  pre¬ 
dominant.  There  would  be  fewer  cases  of  milk  fever  if  all 
cows  were  so  dieted  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  calving  ; 
but  bran,  though  good  for  milk,  is  not  a  producer  of  butter 
fat,  so,  if  butter  is  the  chief  object,  oil  cake  must  be  gradually 
substituted  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  the  fever  is  past.  A 
great  point  about  bran  is  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
its  nitrogen  and  phosphates  are  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
shape  of  residuals,  which  are  highly  valuable  for  manurial 
purposes. 

Work  on  the  Horae  Farm. 

For  a  week  we  have  rung  the  changes  on  frost,  snow,  and 
thaw,  with  an  almost  continuous  gale.  Little  can  be  done  on  the 
land.  We  have  seen  horses  ploughing,  but  thought  they  ivould 
have  been  better  at  home.  The  export  of  Potatoes  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  is  now  occupying  all  available  hands  on  many 
farms.  It  requires  great  effort  for  the  occupier  of  a  200  acre 
farm  to  sort  and  deliver  three  or  four  miles  into  boat  as  many  as 
50  tons  of  Potatoes  in  four  or  five  days.  Yet  such  is  being  done. 

Up-to-Dates  are  not  beating  everything.  A  neighbouring 
grower  is  delivering  8  tons  per  acre  of  Findlay’s  “  Challenge,” 
whilst  retaining  4  tons  of  seed  and  2  tons  or  more  of  offal.  Not 
bad  for  such  an  early  variety.  It  is  whispered  that  some  of  the 
seed  is  going  back  Fifeshire  way. 

The  weather  is  all  against  the  storing  of  Swedes.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  touch  them  when  frozen,  apart  from  the  dis¬ 
comfort  experienced  by  the  men  carrying  out  the  work. 

I  he  frosts  have  much  reduced  the  top  carried  bv  Swedes,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  cut  anything  off.  We  have  with 
the  greatest  success  pied  Swedes,  untopped  and  untailed,  and 
tins  season,  when  the  roots  are  neither  large  nor  over-sound,  we 
strongly  recommend  the  system  to  our  readers. 

Really  well-fed  cattle  are  selling  very  well,  notwithstanding 
some  market  reports,  and  the  Christmas  fat  stock  shows  have 
been  anything  but  well  supplied  so  far.  The  margin  between 
tat  and  poor  cattle  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  for  some  years, 
aii-i  s*lr®wd  men  are  realising  their  fat  beef  and  buying  in  stores 
whilst  the  golden  opportunity  offers. 


Lair  on  Turnips  has  been  bad,  and  ewes  are  still  kept  prin¬ 
cipally  on  grass,  which  is  fairly  plentiful,  though  there  may  not 
be  much  nutritious  quality  in  it — certainly  not  so  much  as  it  has 
in  some  seasons.  Old  winter  fog  is  sometimes  almost  as  good  as 
hay,  but  not  this  year.  Whilst  ewes  keep  all  the  more  healthy 
on  grass  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  low  in  condition, 
to  prevent  which  nothing  is  more  useful  than  6oz  to  8oz  per  head 
per  day  of  well-ground  cotton  cake  and  malt  culms  in  equal 
proportions. 

Hoggets  are  doing  well,  but  as  roots  are  scarce  and  disappear¬ 
ing  fast  an  increase  in  the  cake  allowance  here  is  certainly  called 
for.  As  Christmas  approaches  and  the  cold  strengthens  the 
young  sheep  need  more  dry  food,  i.e.,  cake  and  Corn,  which  may 
be  gradually  increased  until  Candlemas,  when  lib  per  head  will 
no.  be  too  much.  As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  again,  with  the 
increase  in  the  cake  we  must  not  forget  the  weekly  dose  of 
brimstone.  The  heavier  the  work  of  the  stomach  the  greater 
need  to  keep  the  blood  in  pure  condition. 


A  Land  of  Sugar  and  Milk. 

( Concluded  from  page  478.) 

Continuing  his  description  of  the  natural  resources 
of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  our  correspondent 
says: — “The  New  South  Wales  Creamery  Butter  Company 
have,  we  are  told,  a  very  equitable  system  of  dealing  with 
the  suppliers  as  a  first  payment,  and  suppliers  of  milk  receive 
monthly  not  less  than  2  5-16d.  per  gallon  for  milk  tested  3.6 
per  cent,  of  butter-fat,  and  in  proportion,  according  to 
quality,  on  this  basis  :  Suppliers  of  cream  receive  not  less 
than  6d.  per  lb  of  butter ;  and  should  the  prospect  of  the 
British  markets  warrant  it,  the  first  payment  is  increased 
from  time  to  time.  Such  monthly  advances  become  absolute 
payments,  and  are  not  subject  to  any  reclamations  in  the 
event  of  an  unprofitable  market.  Upon  realisation  of  the 
season’s  butter  in  London,  a  further  payment  is  made  to 
suppliers  according  to  the  prices  obtained.  Thus,  if  butter 
realises  100s.  per  cwt.,  the  price  paid  to  suppliers  for  milk 
is  at  the  rate  of  2  15-16d.  per  gallon  ;  at  112s.  for  butter,  the 
farmer  is  paid  3  7-16d.  per  gallon  for  milk.  A  similar 
schedule  of  prices  is  adopted  for  cream  suppliers  ;  if  the 
butter  realises  100s.  per  cwt.,  the  supplier  is  paid  7  9-16d.  per 
lb,  and  with  the  London  price  at  112s.  per  cwt.,  the  supplier 
gets  8  13-16d.  per  lb.  The  next  largest  concern,  that  of 
Messrs.  Foley  Brothers,  has  a  different  system  of  dealing 
with  its  clients.  To  all  suppliers  of  milk  or  cream  a  deduc¬ 
tion  of  3  per  cent,  is  made  on  each  account  from  September  1, 
1901,  to  March  31,  1902,  the  fund  so  formed  being  left  to 
accumulate  until  the  original  accounts  come  back  from 
London,  and  are  placed  before  suppliers,  duly  audited,  and 
all  profits  through  shipment,  together  with  the  fund  collected, 
are  handed  over  to  the  producers  in  their  entirety,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  contributed  by  each  one  In  case  of 
loss,  the  fund  alone  is  drawn  upon  to  make  it  good,  and  any 
further  loss  is  paid  by  the  firm.  These  terms  seem  to  give 
the  milk  producers  ample  satisfaction,  and  the  prompt 
monthly  payments  give  the  dairymen  a  great  advantage  over 
the  sugar  growers,  who  only  get  a  return  from  their  cane 
crops  once  in  two  years.” 


DOG-MUZZLING. — From  the  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  we  have  received  the  following  notice: — The  Board 
of  Agriculture  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
muzzling  orders  hitherto  in  force  in  certain  districts  in  South 
Wales,  and  their  orders  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the  land¬ 
ing  in  Great  Britain  of  dogs  from  Ireland,  have  now  been  with¬ 
drawn.  There  are  now  no  districts  in  Great  Britain  to  which 
muzzling  orders  made  by  the  Board  are  applicable,  and  the  free 
movement  of  dogs  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  per¬ 
missible.  In  order  to  prevent  its  re-introduction  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  possible  re-imposition  of  muzzling  orders,  the 
Board  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  issue  a  new  order  entitled 
the  “Importation  of  Dogs  Order  of  1901,”  which  requires,  in 
effect,  that  every  dog  from  abroad  landed  in  Great  Britain  after 
March  15  next,  shall  be  detained  and  isolated  at  the  expense  of 
its  owner,  upon  premises  in  the  occupation,  or  under  the  control, 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  a  period  of  six  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  landing.  Without  a  licence  no  dog  from  abroad  can 
be  legally  landed  in  Great  Britain.  Prior  to  the  date  named  the 
landing  of  dogs  will  be  authorised  on  conditions  substantially  the 
same  as  those  now  in  force. — T.  H.  Elliott,  Secretary,  Board  of 
Agriculture,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.,  December  12, 
1901. 
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SEAKALE. 

Extra-extra^strong  for  forcing  . .  21/-  per  100 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  14/-  to  18/-  per  100 
Strong  planting  ..  ..  7/6  to  10/6  per  100 

LILY  WHITE,  extra  strong  for  forcing, 

18/-  to  25/-  per  100 

LILYWHITE,  strong  planting, 

10/-  to  12/6  per  100 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing  . .  12/6  to  20/-  per  100 

DICKSONS  Nurseries  CHESTER 


JOHN  iATERER  *  SONS, 


AMERICAN  NURSERY,  Ltd" 

BAGSHOT,  SURREY. 

Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  magnificent  stock  of 

HARDY  RHODODENDRONS,  AZALEAS, 

CONIFERS, 

EVERGREENS,  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  &c. 

W  Intending  Planters  would  do  well  to 
Inspect  the  Nurseries. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 


BULBS  FOB  BEDDING,  k 

Wm.  Cut  bush  &  Son's 

STOCK  IS  IN  SPLENDID  CONDITION. 


CATALOGUES  with  full  particulars  free  on  application, 


HIGHGATE  NURSERIES,  LONDON,  N. 


CLEAN  HEALTHY  PLANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES 

Always  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.  Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

NEW  LIST  NOW  READY. 


Exotic  Nurseries,  CHELTENHAM. 


WILLIAM  BARRON  &  SON 

Landscape  Gardeners  and  Nurserymen, 

ELVASTON  NURSERIES,  BORROWASH,  DERBY, 

Invite  intending  planters  to  inspect  their  unrivalled 

STOCK  of  ORNAMENTAL  &  FOREST  TREES, 
RHODODENDRONS,  ROSES  &  FRUIT  TREES. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  List  of  Public  and  Private  Works 
carried  out  by  them. 


FORBES’  aSi%?  BEGONIA 


“CALEDONIA 


J* 


(A  Pure  White  Variety  of  “ Gloire  de  Lorraine"). 

2/6,  3/6,  and  5/-  each. 

24/-,  36/-,  and  50/-  per  doz. 


PRICE  | 


For  all  particulars  regarding  this  surpassingly  GRAND 
STERLING  NOVELTY,  apply  to— 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman,  HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

No.  1122.— Vol.  XLI1I.,  Third  Series. 


CLIBRANS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


'M'OTHING  enhances  the  beauty  or  effectiveness  of 
the  garden  so  much  as  a  well  selected  and 
judiciously  planted  collection  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
The  collections  enumerated  below  have  been  framed 
so  as  to  include  the  most  effective  (from  an  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view)  varieties  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Inspection  invited. 

PRICES  ARE  FOR  OUR  SELECTION  ONLY. 

Special  Collections  of 

DECIDUOUS  &  FLOWERING  TREES 

12  Fine  distinct  kinds  .  12/-,  larger  18/- 

50  Fine  Trees  in  25  distinct  sorts  ...  40/-,  larger  50/- 
6  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  9/-,  larger  15/- 
9  Lovely  and  distinct  Weeping  Trees  12/6  larger  18/6 

Special  Collections  of 

ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS. 

6  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  6  sorts, 

4/6,  6/-,  9/-,  or  12/- 

12  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  12  sorts, 

9/-,  12/-,  18/-,  or  24/- 
50  Pretty  and  distinct  Evergreen  Shrubs,  in  25  sorts, 

42/-,  63/-,  84/-,  or  100/- 
6  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs  in 

6  sorts  .  3/-,  6/-,  9/-,  or  12/- 

12  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs, 

in  12  sorts  . 6/-,  9/-,  12/-,  18/-,  or  24/- 

50  Distinct  and  lovely  Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs, 

in  25  or  50  sorts  .  21/-,  31/6,  42/-,  or  63/- 

100  Flowering  Deciduous  ShrubS)  in  25  to  50  sorts, 

42/-,  63/-,  84/-,  or  100/ 

TREES,  SHRUBS,  CONIFERS, 
ROSES  and  FRUITS, 

in  every  variety  are  fully  described  in 

OUR  TREE  AND  SHRUB  LIST, 

together  with  full  cultural  details,  sizes,  prices,  and 
other  information, 

GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 

ALTRINCHAM  i  MANCHESTER. 


ASPARAGUS  FOR  FORCING. 

Five  year  old  roots  . 12/6  per  100. 

Six  year  old,  extra  fine,  selected  . .  20/-  per  100. 

Cash  with  order  from  new  customers. 

My  Asparagus  always  makes  top  prices  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  Forcing  Roots  I  send  out  always  give  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  —  J.  J.  CLARK,  Market  Gardener, 
Goldstone  Farm,  Hove,  Brighton. 


Dicksons 

VE6ETABLE&FL0WER 


SEED  POTATOS  CARDEN  TOOLS  &  SUNDRIES 

All  of  Best  Qualities 

AT  MOST  MODERATE  PRICES, 
DELIVERED  FREE  BY  RAIL  OR  PARCEL  POST. 
Iliuslrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  No.  557, 

POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Royal  Seed  Warehouses 

C  H EST  E R . 


Journal  4  dort^ultuiiK, 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  26,  1901. 


Price  2/6  ;  Post  Free,  2/7$. 

The  PINE  APPLE  MANUAL 

By  Contributors  to  the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture ." 
ILLUSTRATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS. 

Being  a  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  that  Fruit 
and  to  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the  Pinery. 

fouBNAL  of  Horticulture  Office,  12,  Mitre  Court 
Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Reading, 

r 

may  safely  be  hazarded  as  a 
a?*  proposition  needing  not  to  be 
proved  that  we  are  a  reading 
people,  the  comparatively  few 
who  do  not  read  being  the 
proverbial  exception  found  in 
£2^  cases  of  every  kind.  Gardeners 

<5?  of  the  old  school  took  to  reading,  or  at 
\  least  were  said  to  do  so,  as  to  something 
inherent  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  their 
calling,  and  for  a  very  long  period  the 
peripatetic  reader  of  literature  in  “numbers” 
found  his  chief  supporters  in  the  garden 
bothies,  which  were  never  passed  on  his 
periodic  journeys. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  stock 
works,  bought  conscientiously  by  succeeding 
batches  of  young  men,  were  not  always  so 
up-to-date  as  the  prices  charged  might  have 
led  one  to  expect.  I  have  still  some  examples 
by  me — monuments  at  once  of  the  desire  for 
mental  food  in  these  bygone  days,  and  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  purchaser  in  disbursing 
hard-won  shillings  on  effete  literature.  JBut 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  not  all  of  that 
nature,  and  some  books,  not  easy  to  buy 
to-day,  remain  to  lessen  one’s  regrets  over 
other  less  valuable  bargains.  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  very  fact  of  having  to  pay  so  much 
for  every  book  one  added  to  the  little  collec¬ 
tion  enhanced  its  value  in  one’s  eyes,  and 
made  the  reading  and  digestion  of  the 
contents  more  a  matter  of  duty  than  the 
omniferous  reader  of  to-day  ever  feels  in 
his  experience.  This  leads  me  to  the  point 
I  want  to  specially  emphasize— which  is,  that 
much  of  the  literature  current  to-day,  and 
that  most  largely  read,  is  not  only  of  no 
value  to  the  reader,  but  may  actually  be 
hurtful  to  him.  The  amount  of  perishable 
material  at  the  disposal  of  the  botheyite  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  could  hardly 
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hurt  his  mental  digestion,  and,  a  little  earlier,  one  or  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  the  gardening  paper  afforded  the 
meagre  sum-total  of  current  literature  ever  thought  of.  The 
present  century  commences  with,  say,  two  dailies,  several 
weekles,  largely  crammed  with  material  of  an  exciting- 
nature,  the  inevitable  “Tit-Bits,”  “Answers,”  sporting 
papers,  illustrated  penny  papers,  the  cheaper  monthlies, 
and  these  are  eked  out  if  there  is  a  reading  library,  or  club, 
within  easy  distance,  with  a  supply  of  the  more  expensive 
magazines,  and  not  a  little  fiction  in  book  form. 

Now,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  little 
of  this  kind  of  reading  is  necessarily  hurtful.  I  am  some¬ 
times  told  that  no  year  passes  without  a  personal  imbibition 
of  the  works  of  certain  favourite  writers  of  light  literature  ; 
it  is  not  quite  true.  Certain  books  of  certain  authors, 
perhaps,  undergo  an  annual  perusal,  and  I  enjoy  some  of 
the  witty  sayings  one  meets  in  the  best  of  the  papers  that 
exist  to  tickle  the  people.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
fact  is,  that  a  confirmed  reader  of  the  literature  just  alluded 
to  cares  to  read  nothing  more  solid — not  improbably  he  could 
not  if  he  tried,  and  what  he  does  read  is  forgotten  as  soon 
as  read.  Of  tnat  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  a 
chronic  dyspeptic  mentally,  and  worse  off  than  if  he  were 
incapable  of  reading  at  all.  « 

I  fancy  I  observe,  too,  in  the  literature  of  gardening  a 
tendency  to  levity,  a  desire  to  cater  to  the  prevailing  taste  for 
“  fine  ”  writing.  The  books  read  most  pleasantly,  and  we 
enjoy  the  process  of  absorption  ;  but  when  completed  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim  with  that  hungry  fellow  after  his  first  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  jelly,  “  It  goes  down  fine  ;  but  it’s  not  very  filling.” 
The  greater  part  does  not  repay  or  call  for  a  second  perusal, 
and  it  is  to  the  solidly  filled  pages  from  practical  men  of  the 
best  type  that  we  go  again  and  again  when  in  want  of  advice 
or  information. 

It  will  be  plain  to  the  young  man  who  may  read  this  that 
the  writer  entertains  pronounced  views  on  the  matter  under 
review.  He  may  consider  them  strained  somewhat  beyond 
due  limits,  and  be  apt  to  think  the  whole  discussion  as 
therefore  of  no  value.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  one  ;  but,  beyond  that,  there  is  another  proposition 
worth  considering  ;  which  is,  that  keeping  light  literature 
in  its  due  place,  Reading  is  not  quite  so  simple  a  matter  as 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be.  It  is  quite  common  for  readers 
of,  say,  an  article  that  arouses  their  interest  in  a  horticultural 
paper,  to  derive  quite  a  wrong  impression  from  its  perusal, 
and  sometimes  they  write  condemning  things  in  the  article 
which  in  reality  are  not  in  it.  [Very  true  ;  almost  the  rule, 
in  fact. — Ed.]  They  point  out  deficiencies  which  are  not 
lacking.  How  many  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  merely 
register  in  their  own  mind  the  writer  a  blockhead,  it  is  hard 
to  say  ;  but  the  number,  could  we  discover  them,  is  doubtless 
not  a  few.  It  is,  therefore,  a  plan  to  be  commended  in  the 
ease  of  any  specially  interesting  article,  to  re-read  it ;  and, 
after  an  interval,  read  it  again.  All  good  writing  that  con¬ 
tains  something  more  than  words,  should  be  read  more  than 
once  ;  and,  indeed,  all  our  greatest  writers,  let  us  say  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson  or  Ruskin,  cannot  be  read  too  many 
times  ;  each  fresh  perusal  discovering  new  thoughts  and  new 
beauties. 

Reading,  too,  has  a  powerful  influence  when  we  attempt 
to  write  for  others.  We  do  not  expect  practical  gardeners 
to  'be  so  well  educated  as  to  be  able  to  judge,  with  absolute 
precision,  the  value  of  words ;  to  set  clown  their  thoughts 
crisp  and  clear,  and  to  produce  a  fresh,  clean-cut  picture  of 
the  subject  they  undertake  to  paint  in  words.  But  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  men  with  an  inferior  education  to  start 
with,  can,  by  careful  reading  (which  assumes  they  choose 
only  the  best  authors),  become  expert  writers.  I  have  once 
or  twice  advised  clever  young  gardeners,  whose  knowledge 
of  gardening  was  above  the  average,  to  put  their  experiences 
on  paper.  In  most  cases  they  have  failed,  not  because  they 
had  nothing  to  say,  but  because  they  knew  not  how  to  say 
it,  and  were  so  disappointed  with  the  appearance  their 
matter  made  in  print — sometimes  much  curtailed— as  to  give 
up  writing  as  hopeless.  Reading  is  an  infallible  aid  in  such 
cases  ;  but  writing  should  not  be  discontinued,  because  it  is 
a  valuable  help  to  reading.  A  favourite  author  of  mine  tells 
me,  “Reading  maketh  a  full  man  ;  writing  an  exact  man.” 
And,  further,  one  cannot  write,  if  he  writes  “  exactly,”  with¬ 
out  greatly  benefiting  his  own  mind. — B. 


Christmas  in  the  Garden. 


Gardens  and  gardeners,  like  the  rest  of  places  and  people, 
seem  to  move  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  It  is  true  the  feast  falls  at  a  dull  season,  there  is 
little  that  is  cheerful  about  the  garden  itself,  solitude  reigns 
supreme  in  nooks  and  dells  oft  frequented  in  summer  days, 
but  yet  the  magic  spell  of  Christmas  affects  the  surroundings. 
As  a  rule  “  the  family  is  at  home  ”  at  the  festive  season, 
children  from  school,  and  friends  from  a  distance,  who  forget 
the  gloominess  of  the  garden  and  draw  no  comparisons  with 
its  appearance  a  few  months  back,  when  all  was  gay  with 
leaf  and  flower.  Christmas  is  a  social  season,  a  time  when 
you  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  on  good  terms  with  your  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  the  “  good  will  towards  men  ”  does  not  remain  out¬ 
side  the  portals  of  the  garden.  To  the  gardener  it  may  mean 
work,  the  preparation  for  the  house  party,  the  decorations, 
and  all  the  rest ;  but  somehow  the  labour  of  it  is  lightened 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  for  Christmas.  There  is  no  explaining 
it.  It  is  just  the  spirit  of  the  season  which  gets  hold  of  the 
lord  of  the  mansion,  and  extends  its  influence  to  the  boy 
who  crocks  pots  in  the  garden.  Some  people  of  the  Scrooge 
type  profess  that  they  are  not  affected  by  it,  and  Christmas 
to  them  is  just  the  same  as  another  season.  I  do  not  envy 
them,  for  they  miss  a  good  deal  of  the  pleasures  of  life  ;  and, 
what  is  more  unfortunate,  they  rarely  contribute  much 
towards  the  pleasure  of  those  around  them. 

To  the  gardener  Christmas  has  a  very  practical  side. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  to  have  the  necessary 
plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  to  hand  ;  and  before  most  people 
begin  to  think  of  the  season  at  all  preparations  are  com¬ 
menced.  I  need  not  go  into  details — it  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose> — for  every  gardener  knows  the  routine  well  enough,  and 
reminders  would  now  be  too  late  for  any  who  are  behind¬ 
hand.  The  forcing  houses  supply  their  share  of  the  decora¬ 
tive  material ;  but  not  all,  for  Christmas  is  not  really  a 
season  for  exotics  and  rare  productions.  The  aristocratic 
Orchid  finds  itself  by  the  side  of  the  homely  Holly  branch  or 
the  simple  Ivy,  but  it  does  not  occupy  premier  place  ;  and  if 
one  or  the  other  had  to  be  dispensed  with  it  would  not  be  the 
material  that  was  associated  with  Christmas  long  before 
the  productions  of  other  climes  found  a  place  in  British 
gardens. 

In  the  way  of  decoration  we  all  seem  contented  with  one 
level  at  Christmas.  When  the  evergreens  are  being  cut  for 
the  adornment  of  the  mansion  the  garden  boy  selects  a  few 
choice  bits  for  the  potting  shed.  That  is  his  department.. 
The  unfortunate  journeyman  who  finds  himself  on  duty  at 
Christmas  looks  after  the  bothy,  and  the  place  seems  all' 
the  brighter  for  the  few  sprigs  of  berried  Holly  that  are 
dotted  about.  It  is  the  only  time  in  the  year  that  any 
attempt  is  made  to  decorate  the  establishment,  and  though 
the  youth  who  does  it  may  feel  a  little  heavy-hearted  when 
he  sees  his  companions  depart  homeward,  and  thinks  of  his 
own  solitude,  the  prospect  is  made  more  cheerful  by  the 
presence  of  the  Christmas  decoration.  Mind  you,  I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  Follow  the  spirit  a  little  further 
if  you  like.  It  prompts  the  labourers  to  shoulder  a  little 
bundle  of  green  stuff  from  the  common  stock  to  make  the 
cottage  look  a  little  “  Christmasy,”  and  no  one  says  them 
nay.  On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  said  to  the  credit  of  many 
owners  of  country  houses  and  gardens  that  they  are  moved 
bv  good  old  English  feelings  of  generosity  at  Christmas  time. 
The  days  of  the  wassail  bowl  and  the  mutual  feasts  of  lords 
and  retainers  may  be  gone,  but  the  spirit  remains,  and 
displays  itself  in  divers  ways.  The  English  Christmas  is 
one  of  feasting,  and  even  the  most  dyspeptic  amongst  us 
give  themselves  a  little  licence  at  the  festive  season.  There 
is  feasting  in  the  mansion,  likewise  in  the  cottage,  for  which 
the  master  is  often  responsible,  through  the  joints  of  beef 
and  other  Christmas  fare  provided  for  those  in  his  employ. 
It  may  not  be  much  out  of  a  wealthy  pocket,  the  giving  of 
these  presents  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  labourers  and 
their  families,  but  they  think  a  lot  of  it ;  and  it  is  something 
to  look  forward  to  as  the  festive  season  approaches. 

We  live  in  the  days  of  trade  unions  and  koen  competition. 
Prices  are  cut  very  fine  in  the  world’s  markets,  and  between 
capital  and  labour  there  is  much  jealousy  and  frequent 
bickerings,  but  not  much  sympathy,  I  am  afraid.  There 
is  little  of  that  good  fellowship  between  master  and  men. 
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that  was  once  characteristic  in  trade,  but,  happily,  it  still 
exists  in  rural  establishments  where  labour  is  employed  on 
country  estates  and  in  private  gardens.  It  is  a  pleasing  sign 
to  see  labourers  pass  a  lifetime  under  one  employer,  and 
in  the  same  garden,  contented  with  their  lot,  and  in  many 
cases  better  off  than  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  his  union.  The  garden  labourer  does  not  figure 
very  high  in  the  world  of  horticulture,  but  he  is  a  power 
nevertheless.  It  is  his  arm  that  wields  the  spade,  without 
which  little_  can  be  produced  ;  and  under  many  a  battered 
hat  there  is  a  thoroughly  horticultural  mind.  A  good 
labourer  is  worth  a  lot  to  a  gardener,  but  more  to  his  em¬ 
ployer.  His  wages  are  not  high,  his  pleasures  few,  and  any 
little  perquisites  that  fall  to  his  lot  at  the  season  when  men 
feel  more  friendly  disposed  towards  their  fellows  than  usual, 
are  not  lost  on  the  one  hand,  nor  unappreciated  on  the  other. 
It  is  at  Christmas  time  that  the  old  labourer  (there  are  plenty 
of  them),  the  father  of  the  staff,  who  has  passed  on  to  the 
stage  of  leaf-sweeping  and  label-making,  talks  of  the  years 
that  have  gone  and  the  changes  he  has  witnessed.  The 
season  reminds  him  of  the  succession  of  masters  who  have 
ruled  the  establishment  during  his  time,  the  gardeners  he 
has  worked  under,  and  the  young  men  who  have  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  bothy  during  the  period.  He  is  proud  to 
remember  some — the  best  of  them,  perhaps — who  have  gone 
on  and  are  now  gardeners  themselves  ;  and  the  old  worn-out 
labourer  wonders  what  have  become  of  others,  then  shakes 
his  head,  and  doubts  that  they  have  not  made  much  on’t. 
Perhaps  the  old  man  will  not  see  another  Christmas,  but 
that  does  not  worry  him  ;  and  he  will  hobble  to  the  garden 
as  long  as  his  legs  will  carry  him,  conscious  of  the  respect  he 
commands,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  when  he  is  called 
to  lay  aside  his  tools  it  will  be  with  the  satisfaction  of  duty 
done  during  long  years  of  service.  Reader,  there  are  none 
of  us  who  may  wish  for  a  better  end. 

Outside  the  garden  proper,  yet  having  a  flavour  of  garden¬ 
ing,  there  is  an  order  of  things  at  Christmas  which  belongs 
entirely  to  the  season.  Go  to  the  railway  station  at  any 
great  populated  centre,  and  watch  the  loaded  trucks  of  Holly 
Mistletoe,  Yew,  Ivy,  and  other  evergreens  that  come  in  one 
after  the  other  ;  and  notice  the  bundles  heaped  up  in  great 
piles  in  the  markets.  You  wonder  where  all  the  material 
comes  from,  and  however  it  will  be  disposed  of.  It  plays 
no  part  in  the  commodities  of  life,  yet  it  represents  con¬ 
siderable  value,  and  is  illustrative  of  that  common  sentiment 
to  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  customs  of  Christmas.  Follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  Holly  and  the  Mistletoe,  and  you  will  see 
various  little  acts  on  the  stage  of  life.  Is  it  not  the  old 
spirit  that  prompts  the  presiding  authority  in  the  work¬ 
man’s  home  to  count  out  her  money  for  the  Christmas  cheer 
and  leave  a  few  coppers  over  for  the  little  bundle  of  green 
stuff,  just  to  make  the  house  look  seasonable  1  Consider  in 
how  many  thousands  of  homes  this  is  done,  and  you  will 
have  no  need  to  wonder  what  becomes  of  the  mountains  of 
evergreens  that  are  rushed  into  the  markets  at  this  season. 

What  a  business  it  is,  this  preparation  for  Christmas ! 
It  affects  us  at  home,  in  the  garden,  the  nursery,  the  wood¬ 
land,  and  the  market ;  but  the  people  of  other  climes,  to 
whom  Christmas  may  have  but  little  meaning,  have  a  large 
share  in  it.  What  would  Christmas  be  without  fruits — not  only 
those  grown  at  home,  but  the  productions  of  the  tropics — that 
are  poured  in,  cargo  after  cargo,  as  the  season  approaches  1 
The  very  thought  of  it  all  is  stupendous,  and  the  end  is 
largely  that  desire  to  keep  up  the  customs  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  British  people. 

And  thoughts  will  wander  backwards  and  forwards  at  this 
season  to  well-known  figures  in  the  gardening  -world  who 
were  with  us  last  year,  but  have  passed  in  the  meantime  to 
the  great  unseen.  We  shall  look  ahead  as  well,  and  wonder 
what  the  coming  year  has  in  store  for  us  individually  as  the 
world  of  gardening  rolls  on.  We  shall  think,  some  of  us,  of 
dear  ones  away  out  in  Africa,  where  the  war  still  drags 
wearily  on,  and  wonder  wThat  sort  of  Christmas  they  are 
having.  Their  thoughts  also,  in  their  lonely  vigils  of  the 
blockhouse,  will  be  wafted  homewards,  and  in  imagination 
They  will  be  in  the  old  home,  surveying  the  old  garden,  but 
without  an  idea  of  its  dullness.  But  there  will  be  real 
meetings  as  well  of  brothers,  sisters,  parents,  children,  rela¬ 
tives.  and  friends,  who  are  moved  with  a  desire  to  be 
together  at  Christmas  time.  While  this  thought,  which  is 
Rappy  and  seasonable,  is  with  me,  I  will  conclude,  with  the 
wish  that  every  reader  of  the  Journal,  both  in  the  garden  and 
■out,  may  spend  Yuletide  in  a  manner  congenial  to  him. — H. 


Landscape  Gardening.' 

( Continued,  from  pciqe  539.) 

John  Evelyn,  scholar  and  philosopher,  bom  1620,  died 
1706,  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  treat  gardening  and 
planting  scientifically.  His  grounds  at  Says  Court,  near 
Deptford,  where  he  resided  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
attracted  much  attention  and  admiration  on  account  of  the 
number  of  foreign  plants  which  he  reared  in  them,  and  the 
tidy  order  in  which  they  were  kept.  The  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  was  tenant  of  that  mansion  for  about  three  months 
after  the  removal  of  Evelyn  to  another  estate  ;  and  the  old 
man  was  mortified  by  the  gross  manner  in  which  his 
house  and  gardens  were  abused  by  the  Russian  potentate 
and  his  retinue.  It  was  one  of  Peter’s  amusements  to 
demolish  a  most  glorious  and  impenetrable  Holly  hedge  by 
riding  through  it  on  a  wheelbarrow.  We  know  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  is  a  great  Russian  (the  Grand  Duke 
Michael)  in  occupation  of  the  fine  mansion  and  gardens  of 
Keele  Hall,  Staffordshire,  where  to  my  knowledge  there  is 
also  a  very  fine,  double  planted,  high  Holly  hedge.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  Grand  Duke  will  be  more 
respectful  of  Mr.  Sneyd’s  hedge  than  was  the  eccentric  Peter 
of  Mr.  Evelyn’s. 

Evelyn  wrote  his  “  Sylva  ”  in  1664,  which  was  a  discourse 
of  forest  trees  and  the  propagation  of  timber  in  His  Majesty’s 
(Charles  II.)  dominions.  This  work,  aided  by  the  King’s 
example,  stimulated  the  landlords  to  plant  an  immense 
number  of  Oak  trees,  which  a  century  after  proved  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  nation  in  the  construction  of  ships 
of  war.  For  this  purpose  Oak  and  any  other  timber  is  now 
absolutely  useless  for  naval  purposes — timber  giving  place 
to  iron — but  if  iron  ships  are  so  easily  broken  in  two — the 
torpedo-destroyer  Cobra,  for  instance — who  knows  but  some 
genius  of  the  Edison  type  may  again  in  some  way  so 
revolutionise  the  fighting  methods  of  war  that  Oak  for  ship¬ 
building  purposes  may  again  come  into  use  1  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  heartily  acknowledge  our  gratefulness  to  Evelyn 
for  .being  the  spirited  instigator  of  so  many  beautiful  Oak 
woods  being  planted  throughout  the  country,  without  which 
we  fear  much  of  the  sylvan  beauty  we  now  enjoy  would  be 
absent,  and  the  landscape  of  to-day  might  present  a  rather 
thin,  miserable,  and  naked  appearance.  Again  thanking 
Evelyn  for  what  he  has  done  for  improving  the  beauty  of 
our  country,  we  might  perhaps  be  allowed  here  to  throw 
out  the  hint  that  we  are  at  this  moment  sadly  in  want  of 
another  Evelyn  to  again  stimulate  some  of  our  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  to  do  more  planting  and  less  depletion  of  their 
woods  and  groves  by  such  severe  annual  thinnings  which 
we  so  frequently  see  going  on  during  the  spring  months  of 
the  year. 

William  Kent,  an  ingenious  artist,  bom  in  1685,  originally 
a  coach-painter,  left  that  to  study  the  principles  of  design, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  to  Rome  and  studied  under  some 
of  the  best  masters  ;  but  as  a  painter,  we  are  told,  he  never 
attained  celebrity.  It  is  as  the  inventor  of  the  modem  style 
of  landscape  gardening  that  we  know  Kent,  and  for  which 
in  his  day  he  obtained  great  fame.  He  it  was  who  first 
broke  up  the  old  uniformity  of  straight  lines  and  correspond¬ 
ing  parts,  and  threw  wood,  water,  rocks,  and  glades  into 
those  beautiful  forms  presented  to  us  by  Nature,  at  once 
rendering  graceful,  pleasing,  and  attractive  that  which  was 
before  stiff  and  formal. 

Launcelot  Brown,  better  known  as  “  Capability  ”  Brown, 
another  successful  and  celebrated  landscape  gardener,  was 
bom  in  1705,  and  would  be  about-  thirty-three  years  of  age 
when  Kent  died.  Brown  would  therefore  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  Kent’s  practice,  and  no  doubt  he 
also  had  read  and  studied  Evelyn’s  Sylva  very  much  to  his 
advantage.  Therefore  we  think  we  are  right  in  giving  ample 
credit  to  Evelyn,  Kent,  and  Brown  for  initiating,  or,  we 
might  say,  uplifting,  our  present  natural  free  and  graceful 
style  of  landscape  gardening  out  of  the  stiff,  clipped,  and 
balanced  formalities  of  the  Dutch  school,  which  was  so  pre¬ 
valent  prior  to  their  time  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  this  country.  Humphrey  Repton,  a 
private  gentleman,  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  1752,  died 
1818,  had  a  try  in  various  ways  to  make  a  living.  Finally 
he  adopted  that  of  landscape  gardening,  in  which  he 


*  A  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Miller,  F.R.H.S.,  land¬ 
scape  gardener  and  nurseryman,  Berkswell,  before  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
November  4th,  1901. 
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obtained  great  celebrity.  Hepton  is  often  favourably  men¬ 
tioned  by  Loudon  in  his  “  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening.” 

Paxton  and  Wren. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  was  bom  in  1803,  died  1865,  and  some 
account  of  his  life,  together  with  a  portrait  of  him,  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  October  10,  1901.  At  Chats- 
worth,  Paxton  designed  the  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  also  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  as  well  as 
the  grounds  of  that  world-famed  place,  and  many  other 
public  parks  and  private  places  besides.  The  science  of 
landscape  gardening  received  great  impetus  from  the  hand 
of  Sir  Joseph,  from  whose  school  we  are  indebted  for  some 
excellent  men,  amongst  whom  was  the  late  Mr.  Milner,  who 
left  behind  him  some  remarkably  good  work.  In  Warwick¬ 
shire  he  laid  out  and  planted  the  gardens  at  Newbold  Revel, 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  late  Edward  Wood,  Esq.,  and 
Wroxall  for  the  late  James  Dugdale,  Esq.  At  both  of  these 
places  Mr.  Milner  left  the  mark  of  the  master-hand.  I  have 
not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  younger  Mr.  Milner,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  his  work  and  hear  of  him,  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughgoing  chip  of  a  worthy  father. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  famous  architect,  when  owner 
of  the  Wroxall  Estate,  built  the  singularly  constructed  gar¬ 
den  walls.  These  are  a  series  of  segments  of  circles,  the 
concaves  of  which  face  southward,  and,  of  course,  the  convex 
northward.  The  concaves  when  I  saw  them  were  planted 
with  Pear  trees.  The  idea  of  those  recesses  was  no  doubt 
to  secure  shelter  and  warmth,  but  I  think  the  benefit  would 
be  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  the  morning  sun  would 
shine  only  on  those  surfaces  of  the  wall  which  faced  east¬ 
wards,  whilst  that  facing  the  west  would  get  none  until 
well  on  in  the  day,  and  then  the  east  face  would  lose  it. 

Nesfield. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Nesfield  was  chiefly  known  as  the  designer  of 
the  flor  d  style  of  parterre  gardens,  of  which  art  in  his  day 
he  stood  unrivalled.  His  designs  were  generally  wrought 
out  in  Box,  and  when  the  lines  were  so  finely  drawn  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  planted,  the  figure  was  completed  by  the 
use  of  coloured  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  broken  glass. 
Many  specimens  of  his  work  are  to  be  seen  about  the  country. 
It  was  Mr.  Nesfield  who  in  1860  provided  the  geometric 
plan  for  the  new  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  Kensington  Gore.  His  design  was  considered  a  very 
clever  piece  of  work.  It  was  as  cleverly  carried  out,  and 
when  I  was  a  much  younger  man  than  I  am  to-day,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  to  lay  down  the  plan,  which  has  stood 
me  in  good  stead  ever  since.  It  was  the  formation  of  those 
gardens,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield’s  design,  that  so  depleted 
the  society’s  exchequer  as  to  severely  cripple  them  for  years 
after.  Of  Mr.  Nesfield  a  very  good  story  is  told.  A  friend 
asked  him  how  he  could  continue  making  so  many  fresh 
plans  and  to  always  have  them  different  in  design.  “  Look 
here,  friend — producing  a  very  large  book  which  was  designs 
from  end  to  end — when  I  have  exhausted  and  adapted  all 
these  to  suit  my  purposes  I  should  by  that  time  be  a  very 
old  man.”  As  Mr.  Nesfield  passed  away  years  ago,  I  have 
often  wondered  to  whom  he  bequeathed  that  famous  book. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Notes  from  Dublin. 

Despite  the  bitterness  of  winter,  the  dull  green  shoots  of  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  are  festooned  with  yellow  flowers.  One  finds  it  in  abun¬ 
dance  against  our  suburban  houses,  and  where  our  gardens  have  an 
odd  wall  whereon  it  can  bloom.  It  is  a  very  useful  little  shrub  for 
decorative  work.  [It  is  used  as  a  pot  subject  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew.]  Primulas  are  a  strong  feature  hereabouts.  P.  sinensis  is 
prominent ;  its  huge  foliage  encloses  the  inflorescence,  rendering  the 
plants  scarcely  useful,  but  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  hand¬ 
somer  types,  as  P.  obconica  and  P.  stellata.  Their  almost  recum¬ 
bent  foliage,  combined  with  an  abundant  flower  spike  borne  well  up, 
lends  to  them  a  better  display.  As  yet  the  new  winter-flowering 
Begonias  mentioned  by  “  Wandering  Willie,”  on  page  541,  are 
strangers.  Our  cultivators  find  Gloire  de  Lorraine  indispensable, 
but  the  white  variety  is  not  much  in  evidence.  President  Carnot  is 
radiant,  and  a  superb  plant  is  one  mass  of  flower  at  Trinity  College. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Booterstown.  a  visit  to  the  pretty  little  gardens 
of  G.  Drimmie,  Esq.,  Bellevue,  showed  me  a  fine  plant  of  Cymbidium 
Mastersi — about  the  best  of  the  genus — a  mass  of  flower.  There 
were  three  spikes,  each  bearing  a  large  percentage  of  blooms  ;  whilst 
Oncidiums  and  Lselias  were  bursting  into  flower.  Mr.  -J.  Byrne,  the 
gardener,  had  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  his  offspring. 

Sparmannia  africana  is  not  finding  favour.  This  fine  old  green¬ 
house  shrub,  whose  white  flowers  are  so  pleasing,  has  to  take  the 
road  of  many  old  favourites  that  have  been  discarded.  Despite  the 
general  tendency,  some  establishments  retain  it  in  many  cases  as  a 
link 'in  the  chain  of  memories  from  younger  days. — A.  O’Neill. 


Angrsccum  Chailluanum. 

Angrsecums  are  essentially  heat  and  moisture-loving  Orchids,, 
and  with  few  exceptions — as,  for  instance,  the  Japanese  A.  fal- 
catum — they  require  the  warmest  part  of  the  structure  devoted 
to  such  plants.  Being  epiphytal  in  habit,  the  majority  require 
to  be  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  of  wood ;  but  those  of  a 
vigorous  habit,  like  A.  eburneum  and  A.  sesquipedale,  are  usually 
grown  in  pots  with  abundance  of  potsherds  as  drainage,  good 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  or  the  latter  alone;  that  moss  also 
being  employed  when  the  small  forms  are  grown  in  baskets  or  on 
blocks.  The  species  we  illustrate  on  the  opposite  page  has  been 
grown  in  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  gardens  for  thirty  years  or 
more,  yet  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  might  be.  It  was  found  in 
the  Gaboon  region  of  Western  Africa  by  M.  du  Chaillu,  and  a. 
plant  sent  by  him  to  Kew  first  flowered  in  May,  1866.  It  is  of 
comparatively  small  growth,  with  slender  stems  rarely  exceeding 
a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are  4in  to  6in  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  long,  tapering  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  yellowish  spurs  are  4in  or  bin  in  length.  The 
racemes,  as  depicted,  are  loose  and  drooping.  This  Angrsecum 
succeeds  in  a  basket,  and  likes  the  temperature  of  the  East  India 
or  Cattleya  house.  It  flowers  in  summer. 

Mlltonia  spectabilis. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  autumn  flowering  Orchids,  and  a 
favourite  everywhere.  The  growth  of  the  plants  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  strong,  and  care  is  necessary  in  its  culture.  In  many  cases 
the  plants  take  on  a  yellowish  tinge,  tut  this  is  not  necessarily 
a  sign  of  ill-health.  The  roots  are  small  and  close  clinging,  con¬ 
sequently  the  compost  may  be  made  rather  finer,  but  with  plenty 
of  small  nodules  of  charcoal  and  crocks  to  prevent  closeness. 
This  is  better  suited  to  the  roots  than  a  very  rough  make  up 
such  as  is  suitable  for  larger,  more  succulent  roots. 

About  an  inch  of  this  material  over  good  drainage  is  enough 
for  small  and  medium  sized  specimens.  During  the  growing 
season  keep  the  plants  close  up  (o  the  light  and  water  freely  ;  in 
hot  weather  they  may  need  attention  twice  daily.  Even  when 
at  rest  nothing  like  a  dry  regime  is  admissible;  the  growth  must 
never  shrivel,  and  the  roots  must  be  kept  alive.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  house,  or  where  the  Mexican  Lae  lias  flourish,  will  be 
found  a  suitable  temperature  for  this  fine  species. — H.  R.  R. 

The  Week's  Cultural  Notes. 

The  temperatures  in  all  departments  should  be  kept  as  low 
now  as  is  consistent  with  safety,  and  the  weather  must  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  In  very  cold  mornings  the  readings  will  often  be 
rather  lower  than  one  likes  to  see,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to 
push  the  fires  on  rather  strongly.  When  the  day  is  likely  to  be 
dull  or  stormy  this  is  all  right,  but  if  it  turns  out  bright,  the 
sun  is  just  gaining  power  by  the  time  the  heat  is  rising  in  the 
pipes ;  consequently  the  house  soon  gets  overheated,  and  air 
has  to  be  admitted  freely  to  the  destruction  of  a  properly 
balanced  atmosphere. 

The  aim  should  be  to  keep  a  thin  but  bright  fire,  as  this  may 
be  easily  pushed  forward  if  necessary,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
damped  down  should  the  conditions  warrant  it.  Waste  of  fuel  is 
thereby  avoided,  and  the  plants  are  improved  in  health.  No  one 
should"  go  to  the  fires  who  has  not  previously  been  in  the  houses 
and  read  the  temperatures.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has 
reached  about  5deg  above  the  night  minimum  a  little  air  should 
be  given  on  the  top  of  the  house,  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  draught, 
but  just  to  let  out  the  accumulated  moisture,  and  this  must  be 
increased  very  gradually  as  the  heat  rises.  It  will  seldom  be 
necessary  now  to  open  the  side  lights. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  of  the  labiata  Cattleyas  now  is 
C.  Warneri,  or  the  spring-flowering  labiata,  as  it  has  been  termed. 
Rather  more  warmth  than  the  Cattleya  house  affords  should  be 
given  it  now,  and  a  light  position  not  far  from  the  roof  glass  in 
the  East  Indian  house  will  be  as  good  as  any  for  it.  Do  not  be 
led  into  repotting  or  pulling  the  roots  about,  for  with  this  pretty 
species  there  is  sure  to  be  a  flush  of  young  roots  after  the  flowers 
are  past,  and  this  is  the  time  that  should  be  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  operation. 

Cleaning  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  work  at  this  time 
of  year,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  slack  season  for  potting  and 
other  details  to  sponge  the  plants  and  clean  the  stages.  In  the' 
cool  house  many  spikes  of  Odontoglossums  and  others  will  be  show¬ 
ing,  and  as  during  frosty  weather  slugs  and  small  snails  seem, 
unusually  voracious,  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  them. 
A  little  cotton  wadding  around  the  spikes  is  a  comparative  pro¬ 
tection,  but  constant 'searching  at  night  must  also  be  resorted  to, 
and  the  removal  of  all  litter  or  any  material  likely  to  harbour 
them.— H.  R.  R. 
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Seaside  Planting. 

(' Continued  from  paye  532.) 

Coming  now  to  evergreen  trees,  Conifers  hold  first  rank, 
and  of  these  the  following  are  of  proved  excellence  :  — 

Austrian  Pine  (Pinus  austriaca). — Of  dense  habit  and 
nearly  as  wide.  Spread  of  branches  as  in  height  of  stem, 
this  tree  stands  pre-eminent  for  shelter  in  wind-swept  places, 
whether  inland  or  on  the  sea  coast.  It  does  not,  however, 
stand  out  bravely  to  the  sea  blast,  but  the  outer  lines  lean 


reserved  trees  are  in  any  wise  prejudiced  through  crowding. 
In  the  vacancies  Sea  Buckthorn  may  be  planted,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  which — dense  sombreness  of  the  Pines  and 
light  silvery  hue  of  the  Sea  Buckthorn — is  quite  charming, 
not  the  least  advantage  of  the  latter  being  its  bearing  cut¬ 
ting  down,  or  in,  to  any  extent,  hence  a  suitable  underwood 
subject  for  sea  coast  ground,  though  it  does  best  when  fully 
exposed  to  the  “  battle  and  breeze  ”  of  the  ocean. 

Where  this  mode  of  procedure  is  adopted  it  is  a  better 
plan  to  place  the  Austrian  Pines  9ft  apart  every  way  in 
gardeners’  quincunx  order,  and  the  Sea  Buckthorn  altemat- 
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from  the  points  whence  come  the  fiercest  and  most  prevalent 
wind,  and  this  to  the  extent  of  several  lines  in  depth  or 
breadth  of  screen-belt.  This  is  a  matter  that  requires  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  idea  of  having  the  trees 
close  together,  good  as  it  may  be  for  nursing  purposes  and 
for  producing  straight  stems,  is  fatal  to  the  object  in  view. 
The  lines  should  be  not  less  than  twelve  deep  in  very  ex¬ 
posed,  rough,  wind-tortured  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  plants 
quite  9ft  apart  every  way,  arranging  them  in  a  gardener’s 
quincunx  or  “  opposite  vacancy  ”  order.  Thus  the  breadth 
of  the  screen  will  be  108ft,  or  36yds. 

Nevertheless,  the  trees  must  be  planted  4^ft  apart  in  the 
first  instance,  so  that  every  other  line  and  tree  in  line  may 
be  thinned  out,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  the  time  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  meet,  always  before  those  of 


ing  between  them  in  row  and  line.  This  is  particularly 
advisable  for  the  three  outer  lines — two  of  Austrian  Pines 
and  one  of  Sea  Buckthorn,  letting  these  grow  as  nature 
listeth,  one  or  other,  or  both,  forming  a  living  wall,  inside 
which  many  less  withstanding  of  sea  storm  trees  and  shrubs 
may  safely  be  planted.  Not  the  least  merit  of  the  Austrian 
Pine  is  that  of  its  succeeding  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  from 
stiff  clay  to  gravelly  loam,  but  not  thriving  where  water¬ 
logged.  ... 

Corsican  Pine  (Pinus  laricio). — This  much  quicker  gro  v- 
ing  tree  than  the  Austrian  Pine  has  considerable  power  of 
resisting  wind  in  exposed  situations,  and  withstands  the  s  a 
breeze  fairly  well  ;  but  its  powers  are  not  equal  to  the 
Austrian  Pine  in  endurance,  and  does  not  generally  succeed 
so  well,  though  there  are  some  examples  to  the  contrary. 
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Besides,  it  is  a  much  more  open  grower,  though  when  given 
due  basal  room,  it  “  feathers  ”  well  to  the  ground,  yet  never 
is  as  dense  and  sheltering  as  the  Austrian  Pine,  though 
mostly  keeping  its  head  erect  in  the  bleakest  situations.  It 
has  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  a  valuable  timber  pro¬ 
ducer,  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration  in  many  cases. 

Cluster  Pine  (Pinus  Pinaster), — On  sandy  seaside  tracts 
of  ground  this  Pine  has  acquired  great  repute  for  withstand¬ 
ing  the  sea  breeze.  Nevertheless,  the  better  tree,  both  for 
shelter  and  withstanding  the  sea  breeze,  is  the  form  not 
recognised  by  botanists,  but  by  nurserymen  and  planters,  as 
P.  maritima.  This  variety  retains  the  lower  branches  intact 
far  better  than  the  type,  and  this  is  the  greatest  point  in 
the  matter  of  shelter-giving.  It,  like  the  type,  will  grow  on 
sandy  wastes,  even  thriving  in  pure  sand  apparently,  and 
where  the  roots  come  in  contact  with  the  saline  water.  Of 
all  trees  both  the  species  and  variety  are  the  most  difficult 
to  transplant  on  account  of  the  long  bare  roots.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  where  the  trees  are  intended 
to  stand — in  deep,  dry  sand — when  they  do  very  well ;  or 
carefully  transplant  the  seedlings  when  a  year  old,  and  only 
allow  to  stand  in  the  nursery  for  another  year,  then  removing 
and  planting  in  their  final  positions. 

Mountain  Pine  (Pinus  Mughus),  syn.  Pumilo. — This 
densely  branched  tree,  or  that  form  of  it  known  as  P.  mon- 
tana,  is  a  densely-branched  subject,  the  unper  branches 
ascending  and  the  lower  ones  decumbent.  It  succeeds  in 
exposed  places,  and  is  useful  for  afforesting  tracts  of  ground 
by  the  seacoast. 

Giant  Arbor  Vitse  (Thuia  gigantea  syn.  Lobbi). — This,  the 
White  Cedar  of  North-West  America,  is  a  fine,  graceful  tree, 
and  succeeds  admirably  on  the  seacoast,  especially  on  the 
western  side  of  the  British  Islands.  It  has  the  properties 
of  transplanting  well,  even  when  of  large  size,  and  is  never 
uprooted  by  the  most  severe  storm. 

Though  not  injured  materially  by  the  saline  spray,  it  is 
not  a  subject  fitted  for  withstanding  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
sea  breeze,  yet  suitable  for  planting  on  exposed  maritime 
ground. 

Large-fruited  Cypress  (Cupressus  macrocarpa). — A  tree  of 
great  beauty  and  quick  growth,  which  succeeds  on  the  east 
coast,  and  it  follows  on  the  southern.  It,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  always  reliable,  and  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  front  rank  on  the  coast  line,  but  kept  somewhat  inland. 

Scots  Fir  (Pinus  sylvestris). — Although  not  suitable  for 
meeting  the  first  brunt  of  the  sea  storm,  this  very  hardy, 
fast-growing  Pine  battles  bravely  with  strong  and  long- 
enduring  storms,  hence  should  have  the  shelter  of  Austrian 
Pine,  when  our  native  Pine  does  remarkably  well  near  by 
the  sea. 

Monterey  Pine  (Pinus  insignis). — The  “  remarkable  ”  Pine 
is  well  suited  for  maritime  planting,  especially  on  the  west 
coast,  but  though  growing  with  unabated  vigour  in  some 
wind:swept  coast  districts,  it  is  uncertain  in  other  localities, 
and  ought  to  be  given  shelter.  Then  it  stands  the  sea 
breeze  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  particularly  on  the 
south  and  south-western  coast. 

Swiss  Stone  Pine  (Pinus  Cembra). — A  slow-growing, 
close,  erect,  symmetrical,  columnar  tree,  which  does  fairly 
well  near  the  sea,  and  splendidly  when  in  the  shelter  of 
Austrian  Pine.  Severe  and  long-lasting  storms  under  that 
condition  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  it,  but  it  cannot 
endure  the  sea  breeze  directly  in  its  face. 

Atlantic  Cedar  (Cedrus  atlantica). — Given  shelter,  and 
not  in  the  full  force  of  the  saline  blast,  this  very  fine  tree, 
closely  allied  to  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  also  does  fairly  well 
as  a  seaside  tree.  Similar  remark  applies  to  several  of  the 
Silver  Firs,  but  they  must  be  somewhat  inland,  and  then 
on  suitable  soils  they  are  simply  superb,  particularly  the 
Cephalonian  (Abies  or  Picea  cephalonica),  Silver  Fir  (A.  or 
P.  nobilis),  and  Spanish  Silver  Fir  (A.  or  P.  Pinsapo). 

Of  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees  one  only  is  pre-eminent 
— the 

Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex). — For  affording  shelter  in 
exposed  and  maritime  districts  this  low,  or  middle-sized, 
tree  has  peculiar  fitness,  its  densely-branched  habit,  stiff 
growths,  and  furnished  with  these  to  the  ground  when  given 
due  space,  proving  excellent  break-wind.  The  most  that 
force  and  frequency  of  storms  effect  is  browning  of  the  leafage 
more  or  less,  and  with  this  drawback  it  is  otherwise  com¬ 
mendable  as  a  sea-storm  break  where  few  other  trees 
succeed.— G.  Abbey. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Yeteran  Exhibitor. 


Among  the  many  exhibitors  at  the  late  Bristol  Show  there 
occurred  one  name  that  has  been  familiar  for  a  great  many  years 
as  a  grower  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  successful  exhibitor  at 
the  Bristol  shows.  I  refer  to  Mr.  J.  Baylis,  of  Winterbourne.  I 
could  not  say  how  many  years  he  has  so  successfully  shown  cut 
blooms,  but  I  can  remember  him  at  least  twenty-five  years,  and 
at  the  time  of  my  earliest  acquaintance  of  him  he  was  considered 
a  dangerous  opponent  of  at  least  one  nurseryman  grower  famous 
at  that  time. 

John  Baylis,  a  small  master  quarryman,  had  only  a  very  small 
greenhouse  attached  to  his  residence,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  surprise  to  many  that  he  should  have  found  so  much  material, 
and  that,  too,  of  high  quality,  wherewith  to  wrestle  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  nurserymen  possessed  of  better  appointed  structures 
and  convenience.  In  your  report  of  the  show  “  H.  R.  R.”  says 
a  grand  Mrs.  Heale  in  his  stand  was  perhaps  the  most  perfectly 
modelled  flower  in  the  show,  judged  by  the  old  standard  of 
excellence.  Time  and  infirmity  now  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  this 
aged  enthusiast,  but  his  dogged  perseverance  and  love  of  his 
flowers  still  stand  by  him. 

It  was  only  by  the  aid  of  willing  helpers  I  observed  that  he 
was  able  to  arrange  his  exhibits.  The  Colston  Hall,  grand  though 
it  is,  inflicts  great  hardships  on  such  a  one.  John  Baylis  has 
always  been  an  admirer  of  the  true  incurved  flower,  and  time  was 
when  he  grew  no  other;  but  his  later  successes  include  Japanese 
varieties.  His  win  with  his  stand  of  twelve  must  have  justly 
raised  a  proud  thought  and  a  bright  reflection  of  the  many  battles 
he  has  engaged  in  not  only  in  Bristol,  but  elsewhere,  at  the 
November  Chrysanthemum  shows. — W.  R.  A. 

Abbreviated  and  Badly  Spelt  Names. 

At  some  of  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  shows  much  fault  may 
have  been  found  in  the  spelling  of  names  of  the  flowers  staged, 
and  in  some  instances  even  there  were  no  names  at  all  given. 
At  one  foremost  provincial  show  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  judges, 
to  mark  his  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  practice,  would  have 
instantly  disqualified  the  offending  exhibits  but  for  his  colleague, 
who  petitioned  for  a  little  leniency.  One  exhibitor  was  a  winner 
of  an  important  prize,  and,  in  abbreviating  his  names,  ran  a 
serious  risk  of  losing  it.  As  a  rule,  societies  protect  themselves 
from  this  offenoe  by  a  clause  in  their  rules,  and  judges  certainly 
will,  if  the  practice  continues,  make  examples  of  those  growers 
who  wilfully  attempt  to  mislead  the  public  by  so  doing.  There 
were,'  in  the  cases  under  notice,  an  apparent  wilful  attempt  to 
violate  the  bye-laws  of  the  exhibition,  because  it  is  known  that 
those  responsible  are  not  of  such  an  ignorant  class  that  they 
oould  not  give  a  correct  rendering  of  the  names. 

Exhibitions  ought  to  be  carried  on  as  a  means  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  to  the  patrons  who  visit  them,  and  there  are  many,  gar¬ 
deners  included,  wdio  depend  on  the  “  show  board  ”  as  a  means 
of  help  in  selecting  sorts  for  future  use.  The  aim  of  all  exhibitors 
is  to  keep  up  to  date  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow  them,  and 
it  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  anything  less  than  mean  for 
exhibitors,  and  especially  successful  ones,  to  make  their  aim 
one  to  mislead  others. 

A  collection  of  unnamed  blooms,  no  matter  what  their  quality 
may  be,  are  absolutely  bereft  of  their  value  and  interest  to  a 
show,  and  those  suffering  under  bane  of  misspelt  and  abbreviated 
names  are  not  much  better  placed.  An  honest  exhibitor’s  aim 
should  be  to  endeavour  to  help  others  by  giving  the  proper  names 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  judge  who  was  over¬ 
heard  to  take  such  severe  exception  to  the  •badly-named  blooms 
at  one  show  in  question  is  a  specialist  of  much  prominence,  and 
the  probability  is  that  such  offences,  if  repeated,  will  ere  long 
be  made  punishable  by  disqualification,  a  course  that  will  lead 
the  erring  ones  into  better  paths  and  more  honourable  actions. 
Exhibitor. 

[A  most  needful  corrective,  indeed,  is  the  letter  on  the  above 
subject.  All  the  good  nature  and  charity  in  the  world  would 
be  required  to  bear  down  the  sense  of  irritation,  not  to  say  wiath, 
and  depreciation  that  involuntarily  arises  when  one  examines 
ill-spelt  names  of  show  collections  of  Chrysanthemum  floweis, 
and  even  experienced  exhibitors  at  the  greatest  shows  fail  fre¬ 
quently  in  naming  neatly  and  correctly.  If  the  names,  as 
written  by  some  of  the  greatest  prizewinners,  were  printed  in 
the  gardening  journals,  a  feature  of  amusement,  and  calculated 
also  to  afford  astonishment,  would  thus  be  ensured.] 
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The  Season’s  Greetings. 

With  all  earnestness;  with  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of 
events  in  our,  own  line  during  another  year ;  with  confidence  in 
the  continued  support  of  readers  and  writers ;  and  with  bright 
hopes  for  greater  usefulness  in  the  future,  the  conductors  of 
“  Our  Journal  ”  send  out  a  New  Year’s  greeting  to  ail  who  have 
se  well  aided  them  in  times  now  past.  May  happiness  be  the 
portion  of  all! 

The  R.H.3.  Journal. 

Briefly,  we  have  to  announce  the  publication  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Journal  (vol.  xxvi.,  parts  2  and  3).  This 
contains  the  Lily  Conference  report,  and  is  otherwise  crammed 
with  most  useful  reading  for  gardeners  and  lovers  of  plant  life 
and  horticulture  generally.  We  will  fully  review  this  volume 
immediately. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held 
on  Tuesday,  December  17,  forty-two  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
amongst  them  being  the  Dowager  Lady  Williams-Wynn,  Lady 
Binning,  Lady  Harrison,  Lieut. -Col.  0.  H.  Oakes,  and  Captain 
Critchley,  making  a  total  of  930  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  The  society’s  annual  examination  in  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  will  be  held  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  April  23;  1902.  Intending  candidates  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  syllabus  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  R.H.S.,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
should  be  enclosed. 

A  “Gardening  Guide”  from  Kimberley. 

“  The  Guide,”  a  nursery  and  seed  catalogue,  reached  us  a 
month  ago  from  Messrs.  Charles  Howie  and  Co.,  Kimberley,  S.A. 
There  are  abundance  of  woodcuts  illustrating  vegetables  and 
flowers.  Of  the  latter  there  are  Petunias,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Godetias,  Marigolds,  Larkspurs,  Mignonette,  Carnations,  Cannas, 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects,  and  also  a  wide  selection  of  vege¬ 
tables.  In  their  introduction  the  firm  remarks :  — “  It  has  been 
our  endeavour  to  list  only  such  varieties  as  we  have  confidence 
will  suit  our  most  trying  climate,  experience  teaching  us  that 
notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  of  the  best  seedsmen  in  the 
world,  many  kinds  of  seeds  that  do  remarkably  well  in  Europe, 
absolutely  fail  when  tried  in  our  dry  climate.  Seeds  tested  by 
the  ‘  growing  test  ’  in  Kimberley  will  grow  anywhere  in  South 
Africa,  and  seeds  that  may  answer  admirably  at  the  coast 
frequently  fail  completely  when  tried  up-country.”  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  find  such  an  industry  progressing  in  the  diamond 
fields. 

Death  of  John  Goode. 

Mr.  John  Goocte,  the  man  who  is  credited  with  having  built 
the  first  greenhouse  in  Chicago,  away  back  in  1845,  died  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla.,  November  16,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  He  uras 
born  in  Enfield,  near  London,  England,  in  1813,  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  nurseries  of  Cormack,  Son,  and  Oliver,  at 
Deptford,  and  followed  this  by  a  course  at  Earl  de  Grey’s  seat, 
under  the  celebrated  Davie  Douglass.  In  1845  he  went  to 
America  and  Chicago,  his  first  work  being  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  of  J.  Y.  Scammon,  Esq.,  almost  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district.  Close  by,  too,  he  built  Chicago’s  first  green¬ 
house.  About  this  time,  also,  he  established  the  first  nursery  in 
the  West,  between  what  is  now  the  Racine  Avenue,  Southport 
Avenue,  and  North  Clyboume  Place,  then  far  outside  the  town. 
In  the  autumn  of  1849  Mr.  Goode,  not  being  able  to  see  the 
evidences  of  Chicago’s  future  greatness,  built  a  house-boat  to 
carry  himself  and  his  family  to  new  fields.  The  boat  was  frozen 
in  for  two  weeks,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
Press  and  public  during  that  period.  After  an  eventful  voyage 
down  the  Canal,  Mr.  Goode  decided  to  pitch  his  tent  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  resided  many  years,  engaged  in  landscape  gardening. 
Among  his  works  the  laying  out  of  La  Fayette  Park  and  the 
Fair  Grounds  stand  conspicuous.  In  1865  he  returned  to  Chicago 
and  entered  into  the  florist  business. 


Chelmsford  School  of  Agriculture. 

Course  II.,  Session  1901-2,  starts  on  December  30,  lasting  till 
February  1,  1902,  at  the  County  Technical  Laboratories,  Chelms¬ 
ford.  The  aim  is  to  impart  sound  practical  and  theoretical  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  principles  of  agriculture  to  young  men  entering  this 
most  important  of  all  industries.  Chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
biology,  and  “  agriculture  ”  (in  its  broad  sense)  are  the  heads  of 
subjects  upon  which  instruction  is  given. 

Apple  Scab. 

Professor  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  has  announced  that  the  parasitic 
fungus,  usually  called  Apple  scab,  does  not  winter  as  supposed  on 
the  twigs  of  the  tree,  and  therefore  cannot  be  killed  by  spraying 
before  the  buds  open.  This  is  deemed  a  very  important  matter  in 
practical  orchard  management,  for  success  hinges  upon  its  de¬ 
struction  and  dependent  oh  a  knowledge  of  its  life  history.  For 
best  results  the  first  application  of  the  fungicide  (usually  Bor¬ 
deaux  mixture)  should  be  made  just  after  the  leaf  buds  open. — 
(“  Canadian  Horticulturist.”) 

Scottish  Nurseryman’s  Golden  Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Stalker,  Balmoral  House,  Elgin,  recently 
celebrated  their  “  golden  wedding.”  Mr.  Stalker,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  and  active  life  has  been  successively  head  gardener 
to  Sir  J.  W.  Ramden,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Norfolk.  He  afterwards  became  factor  at  Holme  Island,  after 
which  he  held  for  four  years  a  similar  appointment  under  Colonel 
Gould  Hunter  Weston,  of  Hunterston  Castle,  Ayrshire. 
Seventeen  years  ago  he  purchased  the  Nairn  Nursery,  and  finally 
settled  down  in  the  nursery  business,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
himself  and  his  son,  has  been  exceedingly  successful.  The  firm 
have  had  numerous  orders  from  Royalty  for  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  and  their  list  of  patrons  include  many  of  the  leading 
noblemen  and  county  gentlemen  of  the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stalker  were  the  recipients  of  numerous  valuable  gifts  on  the 
occasion  of  their  golden  wedding.  We  wish  them  long  life  and 
prosperity. 

The  Pharmacy  Act  and  Weei-killers. 

The  Poisons  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  President  ef 
the  Council  to  inquire  into  what  alterations  may  be  expedient 
in  Schedule  A  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  sat  at  Whitehall  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  December  17,  18,  and  19 
respectively,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  witnesses  were  examined :  Mr.  Isaac  Connel,  secretary  of 
the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  W.  Wynn  Westcott, 
coroner  for  North-east  London:  Mr.  J.  W.  Lytle,  manufacturing 
chemist,  Liverpool ;  Mr.  T.  V.  Pettifer,  manufacturing  chemist ; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Maj®r,  of  Messrs.  Major  and  Co.,  Limited,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  disinfectants;  Mr.  James  Cockburn,  chemist,  managing 
director  of  Messrs.  F.  Spite  and  Co.,  Limited,  manufacturers  of 
chemical  and  proprietary  goods,  including  sheep  dips,  weed 
killers,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  Darlington,  farmer  and  member  of  council 
of  the  Worcestershire  Agricultural  Society  ;  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Smith, 
Sheffield,  secretary  of  the  Ironmongers’  Federated  Association. 
The  next  sittings  of  the  Committee  will  probably  be  held  in 
January. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew. 

In  an  appreciative  note,  the  “  American  Florist  ”  says  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pettigrew,  “  The  eminent  superintendent  of  Boston’s 
park  system  (whose  portrait  also  appears)  is  the  acknowledged 
foremost  man  in  his  profession  in  America  to-day.  Chicago  has 
never  ceased  to  regret  the  folly  by  which  his  services  were  lost 
to  her  park  department  some  years  ago,  and  Boston  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  good  judgment  which  secured  him,  and 
has  so  far  supported  him  in  his  wise  management  of  her  public 
reservations.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  New 
England  Park  Superintendents  at  Hartford  last  summer,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  was  re-elected  president  of  that  young  and  vigorous 
body  for  another  year.  It  is  a  fortunate  society  that  is  privileged 
to  draw  upon  such  sterling  material  for  its  officers.  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew  stands  for  everything  that  is  manly  and  honourable  in 
American  horticultural  life,  and  the  entire  country  looks  to  him 
and  his  co-labourers,  the  park  superintendents  of  New  England, 
for  the  best  examples  in  the  noble  art  which  is  destined  to 
exercise  an  immeasurable  influence  for  the  future  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  community.” 
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The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  lias  consented  to  become  the  President 
of  The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  in  succession  to 
His  Majesty  the  King,  who  is  now  Patron  of  the  Charity. 

Growing  and  Showing  Tea  Roses. 

A  symposium  of  information  on  this  subject  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  and  Rev.  Page 
Roberts  for  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  has  lately  been  issued. 
Lists  of  twentv-four  and  of  twelve  exhibition  Tea  Roses  are  pro¬ 
vided,  also  short  chapters  on  Pruning,  Disbudding,  Pests,  Stocks, 
Manure,  and  Exhibiting. 

Our  Fa^m  Page. 

To  those  who  delight  in  the  work  and  scope  of  farming  we 
would  direct  their  attention  to  the  interesting  review  of  one 
of  the  large  agricultural  “  annals,”  on  page  589  of  the  present 
issue.  There  they  will  discover  how  greatly  prized  English  farm 
stock  (animals)  are  by  the  agriculturists  and  animal  breeders  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  •  and  gardeners  might  well  read  the  article 
we  draw  attention  to,  as  tending  to  afford  a  truer  notion  of 
English  agricultural  importance  and  ideals  in  certain  lines. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Stanton. 

We  learned  with  sorrow  last  week  of  the  death  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  who  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  editor  of  the  “  Mark 
Lane  Express,”  a  semi-agricultural  newspaper.  Mr.  Stanton, 
who  was  a  native  of  Northampton,  was  connected  writh  the  Press 
first  in  that  town,  and  afterwards  in  Herefordshire,  before  going 
to  London.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  capable  jour¬ 
nalist,  and  was  exceedingly  popular  with  all  ranks  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  his  genial  and  kindly  manner  making  him  a  general  favourite. 

Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants. 

At  the  recent  annual  dinner  of  the  above  jovial  and  numerous 
body  of  men,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  “  Seed  Trade  Assistants,” 
Mr.  Bieberstedt  invited  the  kindly  co-operation  of  employers  on 
behalf  of  the  assistants  as  a  body,  believing  that  this  would 
greatly  benefit  all  concerned.  Responding,  Mr.  T.  Alison 
suggested  the  formation  of  an  association  of  the  assistants  in  the 
seed  trade,  with  the  view’  of  improving  their  position,  if  from  no 
other  than  an  educational  point  of  view.  They  were  a  fairly 
prosperous  body  of  young  men,  and  had  not  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  any  extreme  measures  in  their  business  relations  w  ith 
their  employers,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  thev  would 
be  none  the  w'orse  of  being  thoroughly  organised.  Query :  Why 
is  it  that  we  do  not  hear  of  “  annual  dinners  ”  having  been  held 
by  the  seed-trade  assistants  of  other  large  centres? 

Death  of  an  Edinburgh  Seedsman  in  New  York  State. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  learn  from  “  American  Garden¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Waite,  which  occurred  under 
rather  tragic  circumstances  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Waite,  superintendent  to  Samuel  Untermyer,  Esq.,  Grey- 
stone,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  Deceased  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Alexander  Waite, 
late  gardener  at  Manderston,  Duns,  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  and 
was  resident  in  Edinburgh  for  over  eleven  years.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Co.’s,  seedsmen,  Edinburgh, 
during  that  period,  and  had  worked  his  way  step  by  step  to  a 
responsible  position  in  that  establishment ;  being  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  he  was  liked  and  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Being  desirous  of  gaining  insight  in  his  profession, 
he  went  to  America  recently  and  obtained  a  position  in  Messrs. 
Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  seedsmen,  NewT  York.  The  manager 
in  that  firm  writes  that  his  death  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the 
establishment,  and  although  only  ten  weeks  there  he  had  shown 
qualities  which  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con¬ 
tact.  He  went  out  from  New  York  on  Wednesday  evening, 
November  27,  intending  to  spend  Thanksgiving  Day  with  his 
friends  at  Greystone,  and  retired  to  rest  in  his  usual  good  health 
and  spirits.  In  the  room  he  occupied  there  wqs  a  gas  stove  with 
two  stopcocks,  one  at  the  stove  and  another  where  the  rubber 
tube  connects  the  gas  pipe.  He  mad®  the  lamentable  mistake  of 
turning  the  stop-cock  next  the  stove  and  leaving  the  other  open. 
When  his  room  was  entered  in  the  morning  he  was  dead, 
death  resulting  from  asphyxiation.  Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  his 
relatives  both  in  America  and  in  Edinburgh,  especially  his 
parents,  who  are  well  advanced  in  years,  and  to  whom  this  is  a 
heavy  blow. 


Trade  Note, 

Messrs.  Brinkvorth  and  Sons,  Potato  growers  and  shippers, 
fruit  merchants  and  commission  agents,  inform  us  that  they  have 
changed  their  address  (too  late  for  “  Directory  ”  this  year)  from 
Winchester  to  50,  High  Street,  Southampton. 

Big  Cabbages. 

There  was  a  very  keen  competition  in  the  Cabbage  section  at 
the  recent  Scottish  National  Show.  The  offer  by  Mr.  John  Gillies 
of  £100  in  Challenge  Cups  and  cash  prizes  for  the  best  Cabbages 
grown  from  plants  supplied  by  him  brought  out  a  large  entry 
in  both  the  classes  set  apart  for  this  competition.  The  judges 
did  not  go  entirely  by  weight,  as  there  was  also  quality  to  be 
considered,  and  besides,  some  of  the  Cabbages  had  thick  heavv 
shanks  attached  to  them,  while  others  were  trimmed  close  up  to 
the  bulb.  The  first  prize  Challenge  Cup,  value  £30,  to  become  the 
property  of  any  winner  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  £10  in 
money  ;  second  prize,  £10 ;  third  prize,  £5,  were  awarded  as 
follows;  1,  T.  W.  Turnbull,  Wark,  three  Cabbages,  791b  ;  2,  T.  M. 
Skirving,  Niddrie  Mains,  three  Cabbages,  771b  ;  3,  T.  W.  Turn- 
bull,  Wark,  three  Cabbages,  771b;  so  that  2331b,  or  over  16|st 
for  nine  Cabbages,  is  surely  a  very  respectable  -weight. 

Dinner  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons’  Employes. 

A  very  pleasant  function  was  fulfilled  on  the  evening  of  the 
19th  inst..  when  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Sons,  of  152.  Houndsditch,  E.C.,  entertained  at  dinner, 
in  the  Venetian  Chamber,  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  employes  of  the 
firm  and  some  personal  friends.  Mr.  Edward  Sherwood,  the  second 
son  of  Mr.  Sherwood.  was  also  present,  and  assisted  in  the  musical 
arrangements.  Over  100  were  present.  Mr.  A.  Wolton  proposed 
Success  to  the  Firm  ”  and  briefly  sketched  the  circumstances  of  its 
formation  and  its  continuous  development,  and  spoke  of  it  as  being  at 
the  head  of  the  wholesale  seed  trade.  On  rising  to  reply,  Mr. 
Sherwood  was  warmly  greeted.  He  stated  that  he  entered  the  house, 
when  a  lad.  thirty-nine  years  ago,  when  the  business  was  carried  on  at 

6  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  William  Hurst,  sen. 

’  7  ■> 
the  founder  of  the  firm.  At  that  time  the  office  staff  consisted  of 

three  persons — the  cashier,  ledger  clerk,  and  himself ;  and  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  enter  the  orders  in  the  day  book.  The  seed  catalogue  of 
that  day  was  a  sheet  of  four  pages ;  now  it  was  a  document  of 
some  100  pages.  At  that  time  they  thought  fifty  letters  a  day  a  large 
post ;  now  it  averaged  over  500.  When  he  joined  the  firm  they  made 
long  days,  working  till  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  having  barely  ten 
minutes  in  which  to  get  their  dinner.  They  did  work,  said  Mr. 
Sherwood,  in  those  days.  He  had  himself  a  good  share  of  hard  work 
during  the  past  thirty-nine  years ;  but  he  was  blessed  with  two 
excellent  sons  who  were  now  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
and  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  of  comparative  ease.  He  had 
also  an  excellent  staff,  several  of  whom  had  been  in  the  firm  for  many 
years,  men  whom  he  could  fully  trust.  So  he  felt  justified  in  looking 
forward  to  a  life  of  greater  ease  in  the  future.  Numerous  other 
toasts  followed. 


Meteorological  Observations  at  Chiswick. 

Taken  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick — - 
height  above  sea  level  24  feet. 
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Another  week  of  dull  weather,  with  fog  and  cold  biting  winds,  and 
a  low  temperature  generally. 
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Westerlea,  Edinburgh. 


Of  the  many  beautiful  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  this  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  delightful, 
occunving,  as  it  does,  a  fine  southern  exposure  on  well 
elevated  ground,  and  commanding  a  charming  view  of  the 
long  chain  of  the  Pentlancl  Hills.  The  house  is  a  modern 
building  of  fine  proportions,  and  is  the  property  of  J.  J. 
Cowan,  Esq.  The  gardens  and  grounds  have  been,  for  the 
past  eight  years  or  so,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Proctor,  and  have  been  maintained  in  the  highest  stage  of 
good  gardening.  Stretching  east  and  west,  in  front  of  the 
house,  is  a  fine,  broad,  gravel  walk,  while  to  the  south,  and 
under  a  terrace  from  the  walk-level,  is  a  nicely  designed 
flower-garden,  the  beds  of  which,  at  our  visit,  in  late 
October,  had  been  filled  with  their  winter  occupants.  A 
varied  shrubbery  borders  this  flower-garden,  being  finished 
off  at  the  west  side  by  a  fine  wTalk,  overhung  with  Roses  on 


to  the  beauty  of  the  house.  A  very  good  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Proctor  for  such  a  house  as  this  is  that  of  having  rue 
hot-water  pipes,  that  are  under  the  stage,  hidden  by  virgin 
cork.  This  is  carried  out  by  first  facing  up  the  pipes  by  a 
strong  board,  leaving  a  space  of  3m  or  4in  for  soil,  the 
front  being  built  with  cork,  and  covered  over  with  Ficus 
repens,  and  having  little  pockets  for  Ferns  to  give  a  finished 
effect. 

Leaving  the  conservatory  we  pass  along  the  north  side  of 
a  neat  little  kitchen  garden,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
difficulties  against  pests  in  the  soil,  some  good  winter  crops 
were  to  be  seen.  Dahlias,  just  blackened  by  the  early  frost, 
and  a  border  of  Chrysanthemums  bordered  this  top  walk, 
and  when  seen  at  their  best  must  have  made  a  fine  show. 
Entering  the  range  of  glass  houses  from  the  east  end,  the  first 
is  a  fine  Peach  house,  where  we  found,  instead  of  wires  along 
the  rafters,  espaliers,  that  are  placed  about  4ft  apart  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  house.  This  gives  equally 
^  as  much  space  for  the  trees,  and  the  object  is  that  it  does 
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WESTERLEA,  EDINBURGH. 


wire  espaliers.  Immediately  under  the  terrace  there  is  a 
long  border,  furnishing  a  grand  display  of  early  flowering 
Chrysanthemums. 

From  the  Rose  walk  we  return  to  the  main  walk  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  find  at  the  north-west  side  of  the  house 
a  large-sized  croquet  or  lawn-tennis  green,  with  pretty 
shrubbery,  herbaceous  flower  borders  all  round.  Attached 
to  the  east  side  of  the  house  is  a  very  attractive  and 
spacious  conservatory,  which  can  be  entered  by  a  side  door, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  pretty  corridor,  the  walls  and 
roof  of  which  are  nicely  covered  with  such  climbers  as 
S  mptoselon  Jmvosom  Tib  aic'iih-i.  (Lasianrira)  macrantha, 
Smilax,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  Heliotropes.  By  a 
cross  passage  from  this,  and  down  a  few  steps,  we  reach 
the  conservatory"  proper.  This  is  a  splendid  show-house, 
and  at  our  visit  was  gay  with  Chrysanthemums.  The  floor 
space  is  left  clear  in  the  centre,  and  is  finely  laid  with  red- 
coloured  cement,  which  gives  it  a  warm  and  clean  appear¬ 
ance,  and  bareness  is  avoided  by  placing  about  a  few  nice 
specimens  of  Kentia  Behnoreana  a"d  K.  Fosteriana.  The 
presence  of  a  chair  or  two  makes  it  a  delightful  smoking- 
room  ;  some  fine  climbers  and  pretty  hanging  baskets  add 


not  obstruct  the  light  from  those  on  the  back  wall,  at  the 
same  time  not  interfering  very  much  with  the  space  of  the 
border.  In  another  vinery  we  were  delighted  to  find  a 
grand  batch  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  my  own  taste, 
that  is  dwarf,  and  all  under  the  eye.  Mr.  Proctor  adopts 
this  plan  with  his  ’Mums  throughout,  with  most  satisfactory 
results  ;  all  are  grown  on  the  cut-back  principle.  Cuttings 
are  inserted  during  November,  or  as  early  as  they  can  be 
got,  and  kept  in  cold  frames  so  long  as  weather  will  permit, 
and  are  taken  in  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  while  again 
in  March  they  are  potted-up  and  put  out  to  cold  frame. 
They  are  cut  back  about  May.  I  give  a  list  of  some  of 
those  grown  by  Mr.  Proctor,  all  of  which  were  very  fine,  and 
some  were  more  than  4ft  in  height,  many  of  them  3ft  and 
under.  The  best  were :  Commandant  Beusset,  Robert 
Powell,  President  Borel,  Autumn  Bride,  Charles  H.  Curtis, 
La  Triumphante,  Yellow  Mrs.  S.  C.  Probin,  A.  M.  Rin^, 
Wm.  Holmes,  Madame  Capitante,  Vivian  Morel,  Mrs.  Rit- 
son,  Colonel  Chase,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  Madame  Fullet, 
Mutual  Friend,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Louise,  Lady  Randolph, 
and  Edwin  Molyneux. 

In  two  of  the  vineries  the  gardener  has  been  engaged 
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for  the  past  year  or  two  in  rearranging  the  Vines  so  that 
he  may  have  the  one  entirely  filled  with  Madresfield  Court, 
and  the  other  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  variety  much 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Cowan.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  plunge 
one-year-old  pot  Vines  in  the  border  and  inarch  them  on 
the  old  rods  ;  by  this  means  a  remarkably  strong  cane  is 
secured  in  one  season,  and  much  more  successfully,  it  is 
believed,  than  if  the  young  Vines  had  been  planted  afresh. 
In  a  nice  span-roofed  stove  were  to  be  found  a  fine  lot  of 
'Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  foliage  plants  under  good  cultural 
treatment.  Amongst  the  Ferns  were  verv  fine  examples  of 
Goniophlebium  subauriculatum,  Davallia  bullata,  also 
Pandanus  Veitchi,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  and  on  the  roof 
Clerodendrons,  Bougainvilleas,  Cissus  discolor,  Asparagus 
Sprengeri,  Allamandas,  Stephanotis,  and  such  other  things. 
In  a  small  Tomato  house  were  found  the  remnant  of  what 
had  been  a  successful  crop,  also  a  fine  batch  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  winter  flowering  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
For  compactness,  orderliness,  and  general  tidyness,  the 
place  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  leaves  soon  to  fill  a  similar  position  at  Gelston  House, 
Fifeshire,  every  success  in  his  new  appointment. — W.  D. 

[Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  Mr.  Proctor  has  assumed 
his  new  charge. — -Ed.] 

- «.*♦> - 

Flowring  Tress  and  Shrubs. 


The  following  notes  were  written  for  publication  in  May, 
when  the  shrubs  and  the  trees  were  full  of  blossoms  ;  but 
they  will  be  more  useful  at  this,  the  planting  season,  when 
the  absent  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  are  apt  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  so  much  admired  them  in  the 
spring  time. 

Of  evergreen  shrubs  that  flower  during  May,  the  Aucubas 
are  interesting,  from  the  male  varieties  producing  their  in¬ 
conspicuous  yellow  and  purple  flowers,  with  the  anthers 
laden  with  golden  dust,  which,  wafted  by  wind  or  other 
agency,  fertilise  the  blossoms  of  the  female  varieties  to  a 
considerable  distance  around,  and  both  to  windward  and  lee¬ 
ward  ;  whilst  the  yellow  blotched  and  mottled  foliage  con¬ 
trast  effectively  with  the  beautiful  scarlet  berries  of  large 
size.  The  old  Aucuba  japonica  maculata  still  holds  foremost 
place  for  general  purposes. 

Sweet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  often  passed  because  of  its 
inconspicuous  yellowish  flowers,  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  volatile  oil  secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  flowers,  as  well 
as  in  the  bark  and  leaves.  The  plants  are  dioecious,  and 
where  plants  of  the  two  sexes  occur,  seeds  are  often  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  the  Victor’s  Laurel,  called  Daphne  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  consecrated  to  priests  and  heroes,  and  used 
in  sacrifices. 

Who  notices  the  flowering  of  the  Box  (Buxus  sernper- 
virens)  1  That  the  flowers  are  unisexual,  monoecious  ;  male 
flower,  calyx  of  four  minute  segments,  stamens  four,  inserted 
under  the  rudiments  of  a  pistil ;  female  flowers  singly,  at  the 
top  of  groups  of  male  ones1?  Broom — Cream  coloured  and 
white  Portugal  (Cytisus  pallidus  and  C.  albus)  are  charming, 
and  lighten  up  the  border  wonderfully,  but  they  are  now 
(May  6)  only  peeping. 

For  glow  the  Berberries  are  most  conspicuous.  Darwin’s 
(Berberis  Darwini)  for  its  wealth  of  rich  golden  flowers,  and 
the  Holly-leaved  (B.  Aquifolium)  for  its  profusion  of  charm¬ 
ing  yellow  blooms.  Brilliant  as  these  are,  they  pale  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  Double  Gorse  (Ulex  europseus  flore-peno),  the 
plants  being  simply  beautiful. 

In  deep  green  foliage,  smaller  but  shining,  as  common 
Laurel,  not  any  shrubs  surpass  the  Phillyreas  or  Alaternuses. 
The  Narrow-leaved  (Rhamnus  Alatemus  angustifolia)  and 
Mead’s  (R.  A.  Meadi)  have  pretty  white  flowers  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  two-year-old. 

Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus),  striving  oft  during  the 
winter  to  flower,  and  did  fitfully,  has  reserved  its  charms 
for  the  merry  month  of  May,  and  is  more  laden  with  its 
charming  heads  of  white  flowers  than  I  have  ever  seen,  being 
literally  all  in  white  sheet. 

Passing  to  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  first  and  foremost 
stand  the  Snowy  Mespilus  (Amelanchier  canadensis)  (Botrya- 
pium).  As  a  standard,  worked  6ft  high  on  Mountain  Ash, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  white  flowered  plants, 
and  produces  pomes  or  fruits  that  are  very  refreshing  from 
the  juice. 


In  pale  yellow  drooping  flowers,  commend  me  to  Berberis 
dulcis,  though  B.  Jamiesoni  has  still  paler,  or  lemon  coloured 
flowers,  both  being  splendid. 

The  double  Chinese  Cherry  (Cerasus  serrulata)  with  its 
pale  white  or  rose-tinted  double  flowers,  disposed  in  fascicles, 
is  particularly  fine,  and  so  also  is  the  double  Gean  (C.  Avium 
multiplex),  white  and  very  showy.  They  are  best  grown  as 
standards. 

As  a  shrub  with  showy  yellow  or  orange  coloured  flowers, 
Kerria  japonica  is  very  elegant,  having  a  graceful  habit,  sur¬ 
passing  the  double  form  (K.  j.  flore-pleno),  the  single  flowers 
being  very  pleasing,  and  the  plant  is  nearly  always  in  flower. 

The  double  flowered  Sloe  (Prunus  spinosa  flore-pleno)  has 
been,  and  is,  all  white,  and  the  crabs  are  lovely  in  bud. 
Conspicuously  in  flower  is  Pyrus  spectabilis  and  P.  fiori- 
bunda,  especially  the  form  atro-sanguinea. 

Flowering  Currants  enliven  the  shrubbery  famously.  The 
“  cake  ”  is  taken  by  the  very  charming  Beaton’s  or  Gordon’s 
(Ribes  Beatoni  or  R.  Gordonianum),  a  cross  between  R. 
aureum  and  the  more  showy  R.  sanguineum,  and  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  all  its  characters.  For  show  the  flowering 
Currant  (R.  sanguineum)  holds  its  own,  though  the  sub- 
variety,  atro-rubens,  has  deeper  coloured  flowers,  but  they 
are  smaller,  as  also  are  the  racemes.  The  variety  album  is 
particularly  floriferous  this  season,  and  the  promise  of  other 
good  things  to  come  is  singularly  hopeful,  though  only  one 
evidence  of  May  blossom  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming. 

Against  walls  the  Nude-flowered  Jasmine  (Jasminum 
nudiflorum)  has  been  remarkably  profuse  of  flowers,  and 
these  individually  large — larger  than  I  have  ever  noticed 
them  before,  and  now  the  Japanese  Quince  (Cydonia 
japonica),  with  its  deep  scarlet  flowers,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  shrubs  in  cultivation, 
whether  as  a  bush  on  the  open  lawn,  trained  against  a  wall, 
or  treated  as  an  ornamental  hedge  plant,  and  of  it  there  are 
several  varieties. — Arboriculturist. 


- - 

Chemical  Dressings  for  Peach  Borders. 


The  trees  are  best  pruned  and  dressed  after  loosening 
them  from  the  trellis.  Cut  out  weak,  attenuated  branches, 
and  where  feeble  thin  them  well,  leaving  sufficient  of  last 
year’s  growths  for  bearing,  with  space  between  them  for 
training-in  those  intended  to  displace  them.  Thoroughly 
wash  the  house  and  trees  with  soapy  water,  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  an  insecticide.  Aphides,  red  spider,  thrips,  and  scale 
lurk  about  the  trees  in  some  form,  ready  to  become  active, 
and  multiply  when  forcing  operations  are  commenced. 
Secure  the  branches  at  once  to  the  trellis,  leaving  space  in 
the  respective  ligatures  for  the  swelling  of  the  branches  and 
shoots.  Take  away  the  loose  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots 
without  disturbing  them,  and  supply  good  turfy  loam  in 
lumps  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  an  egg,  with  an  admixture 
of  about  a  fourth  of  well  decomposed  manure,  not  covering 
them  more  than  two  to  three  inches. 

If  the  trees  are  disposed  to  make  long-jointed  wood,  it  is 
advisable  to  avoid  nitrogenous  manures,  also  potassic, 
especially  in  nitrate  form,  and  supply  bonemeal,  which 
will  furnish  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  of  lime,  tending 
to  promote  sturdier  growth  ;  and  -where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  lime  or  tendency  to  sourness  in  the  soil,  sulphate  of  lime 
or  gypsum  may  be  used  advantageously  as  a  top-dressing. 
Apply  it  at  the  rate  of  71b  per  rod ;  or  basic  slag  phosphate 
may  be  used  at  the  same  rate.  These  substances  are  useful 
in  the  case  of  gummy  affections,  with  equal  proportions  of 
steamed  bonemeal  and  gypsum,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pound  per  square  yard  at  the  time  of  pruning  the  trees 
in  autumn  or  early  winter. 

This  will  give  time  for  the  elements  supplied  to  act  on 
the  soil  and  become  available  as  food,  with  others  acted 
upon,  by  when  the  trees  start  into  growth.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  trees  have  made  too  little  wood,  and  are  more 
prolific  of  fruit  than  desirable  for  attaining  a  good  size,  the 
borders  may  be  dressed  with  a  combined  phosphatic,  potas¬ 
sic,  and  sulphatic  manure.  Carefully  examine  inside  borders 
and  supply  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  if  dry,  as  dryness 
at  the  roots  will  cause  the  buds  to  fall  later  on.  Keep  the 
houses  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  complete  rest. 
— S.  A. 
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Araucaria  imbricata. 


It  will  interest  “  H.  M.,”  page  524,  to  know  that  plants  were 
raised  at  Floors  Castle,  Kelso,  N.B.,  from  seeds  from  a  cone 
brought  from  the  gardens  at  Duns  Castle,  Berwickshire,  N.B., 
which  I  expect  by  now  will  be  good-sized  plants. — W.  C. 


Keeping  Muscats. 


Having  seen  the  poor  condition  of  many  Muscats  at  several 
of  our  November  shows,  it  has  led  me  to  write  of  my  method  of 
treating  this  Grape  when  ripe.  I  have  seen  whole  houses  in  the 
same  state  as  the  shrivelled  berries  we  often  see  on  the  show- 
board  at  this  season.  This  is  a  state  often  brought  on  by  wrong 
treatment  to  the  ripe  fruit.  Perhaps  the  greatest  secret  in 
keeping  Muscats  is  to  have  the  fruit  perfectly  and  properly 
ripened,  for  it  is  useless  trying  to  keep  any  Grape  unless  we 
have  finished  bunches  at  the  outset. 

When  one  has  fruit  nicely  ripened  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  keep 
up  a  high  temperature  with  fire-heat,  which  is,  only  too  often, 
done.  All  the  fire  heat  that  is  required  is  a  circulation  of 
warmth  in  the  pipes  during  the  daytime,  wrhen  an  abundance 
of  air  can  be  admitted,  allowing  the  pipes  to  cool  down  at  night, 
so  that  there  is  sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  falling 
below  40deg.  In  damp  weather  it  is  necessary  to  use  more 
firing,  but  then  only  enough  to  expel  the  damp  is  wanted.  The 
borders  need  carefully  examining  frequently  to  keep  them  in  a 
nice  medium  condition.  If  -we  attend  to  these  few  details  we 
'  need  have  no  fear  of  Muscats  not  keeping.- — T.  W.  B. 


Gardners  and  Estate  Agents. 


I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  letters  on  “  Gardeners 
and  Estate  Agents,”  appearing  in  the  Journal.  I  am  now  a 
gardener,  but  for  many  years  worked  under  my  father,  a  large 
farmer  and  land  agent,  so  may  claim  to  know  something  on  both 
sides,  and  I  have  often  had  to  keep  the  peace  between  gardeners 
and  bailiffs,  a  much  more  difficult  job  than  between  them  and 
agents.  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  old  tale,  “  six  of  one,  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other,”  and  very  often  it  is  the  gardener  who  starts 
the  trouble.  By  all  means  let  him  refuse  to  allow  any  inter¬ 
ference  with,  his  men,  or  his  methods  of  work  ;  he  is  responsible 
for  the  result  and  must  follow  his  own  plan,  and  if  the  agent  is  a 
gentleman  there  will  be  no  friction  on  this  score.  Let  him 
thoroughly  understand  how  'the  money  matters  are  to  be 
arranged  and  loyally  do  his  best  to  carry  them  through,  and  if 
he  fails  he  can  explain  it  honestly  before  his  master  and  try  to 
get  things  improved. 

But  it  is  in  the  smaller  matters  most  trouble  lies.  Turf  and 
manure,  to  take  two  subjects  already  mentioned,  are  fertile 
causes  of  friction.  We  must  have  both;  but  is  it  necessary  to 
pick  a  special  bit  of  turf,  the  removal  of  which  the  agent  may 
consider  an  eyesore,  or  which  a  tenant  may  object  to  having  cut? 
Again,  manure;  is  it  not  possible  to  tell  the  agent  we  shall  want 
a  certain  number  of  loads  before  a  certain  date,  giving  him  plenty 
of  notice,  and  telling  him  to  load  it  on  frosty,  mornings  or  in  bad 
weather,  when  otherwise  the  teams  would  stand  idle?  My 
experience  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  we  gardeners  want  it  in 
a  hurry,  and  ask  for  it  in  the  thick  of  harvest,  or  seed  time,  or 
some  other  equally  inconvenient  season.  Small  things,  like  this, 
that,  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  and  consideration  on  the 
gardener’s  part  Avould  prevent,  start  the  sore,  and,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  the  bailiff  does  not  forget  it ;  the  squabble  comes 
before  the  agent,  and  gives  him  an  excuse  to  interfere. 

What  I  think  a  much  juster  complaint  with  gardeners  is  the 
amount  of  odd  work  they  are  expected  to  do  outside  the  garden. 
The  Lincolnshire  saying  is  that  a  gardener  must  know  everything 
about  “  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  boots,  babies,  and  chimneys.”  And 
so  much  the  better  for  him  if  he  does.  He  and  his  men  are  always 
at  hand,  and  consequently  are  relied  on  in  an  emergency;  but 
it  is  not  reasonable  that  he  should  be  expected  to  find  men  to 
shovel  coals,  clean  windows,  &c.,  &c.  If  he  has  labourers  or  men 
engaged  for  these  odd  jobs  and  to  “  put  in  their  time  ”  in  the 


garden,  well  and  good  ;  but  garden  apprentices  and  journeymen 
are  engaged  to  be  gardeners,  not  to  do  unskilled  labour,  and 
naturally  resent  it  and  give  the  chief  a  lot  of  trouble.  Generally 
in  these  cases  it  is  pure  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or 
employer,  and  a  deliberate  wish  to  be  annoying  on  the  part  of 
the  bailiff  or  steward.  Any  work  he  does  not  like,  or  that  is  a 
trouble,  goes  by  with  the  remark,  “  Oh,  I  have  no  men  for  that ; 
go  to  the  gardener,”  and  the  gardener,  rather  than  his  employer 
should  be  inconvenienced,  has  it  done.  If  the  annoyance  is  con¬ 
stant  I  advise  him  to  go  to  the  agent  or  his  master  and  point 
out  the  false  economy  of  putting  men  at  18s.  to  25s.  a  week  to 
work  which  can  be  done  by  an  ordinary  labourer. — North 
Lincoln. 


Christmas  on  Duty. 


The  above  heading  set  me  thinking  of  a  few  Christmas  Days 
spent  in  the  bothy  in  south,  east,  and  north  of  England.  The 
good  people  of  the  mansion  do  not  as  a  rule  know  or  care  much 
about  the  inmates  of  the  bothy.  Such  has  been  my  experience, 
except  in  one  place,  where,  some  ten  years  ago,  I  was  general 
foreman.  There  the  lady  believed  in  making  all  her  employes  as 
happy  as  she  could  on  that  day.  It  would  have  done  “  An  Old 
Boy’s  ”  eyesight  good,  I  venture  to  think,  Mr.  Editor,  to  have 
seen  a  journeyman  at  each  end  of  the  garden  handbarrow,  with 
the  foreman  bringing  up  the  rear.  They  had  to  be  at  the  kitchen 
door  at  1  p.m.  sharp  to  receive  the  good  wishes  of  the  lady  and 
the  following:  161b  or  181b  of  beef  (boiled)  and  vegetables 
galore,  not  forgetting  a  good  plum  pudding — with  white  sauce 
to  pour  over  it !  and  all  smoking  hot ;  also  two  mince  pies  each, 
the  same  number  of  Oranges  and  Apples  for  each  bothyite.  That 
was  the  bothy  Christmas  box.  I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  was  a  rightdown  good  one,  too. 
There  was  not  much  time  lost  before  that  beef  and  pudding  began 
to  diminish.  They  were  not  all  saints  in  that  bothy,  but  I  for 
one  enjoyed  myself  without  that  “  drap  o’  something  short.” 
A  little  kindness  like  the  above  serves  to  make  bothy  life  a  bit 
brighter  and  happier  on  the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year. — E.  T. 


Wanted,— [or  Ireland. 


The  interesting,  instructive,  and  racy  article  under  the  title 
of  “  Wanted— for  Ireland,”  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
December  12,  afforded  me  much  food  for  thought.  The  writer 
has  an  appreciative  knowledge  of  the  splendid  work  carried  on 
by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett.  The  Sister  Isle  has  certainly 
stolen  a  march  on  us  while  we  slept.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
awake,  but  have  only  reached  the  stage  of  rubbing  our  eyes. 
When  shall  we  open  them  wide  enough  to  see  the  seriousness  of 
our  position?  The  British  farmer  still  loves  to  wrap  himself  in 
his  splendid  isolation.  In  Ireland  the  farmers,  through  the  co¬ 
operative  movement,  have  been  taught  that  sympathy,  mutual 
trust,  and  helpfulness  spring  from  such  association.  “  Self-help 
is  all  help.”  It  is  only  thus  that  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  surrounding  agriculture  can  be  successfully  solved. 

The  farmers  must  recognise  that  in  co-operation  the  hope  of 
the  future  rests.  There  is  no  other  true  course.  First  make  an 
effort  to  arrest  the  decay.  Show  the  State  that  we  are  -worthy 
of  State  aid.  In  every  other  country  the  manner  of  beginning 
has  always  been  the  same,  self-help  preceding  State  help.  People 
call  out  for  Acts  of  Parliament  to  bolster  up  a  decaying  industry  ; 
but  the  State  wisely  and  properly  says,  “  Show  us  first  of  all  that 
you  can  help  yourselves,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  in  helping  you  wre  are  not  throwing  away  good 
money.” 

One  of  my  principal  reasons  for  writing  this  letter  is  to  try 
and  dissipate  the  ignorance  that  obtains  of  the  existence  in 
England  of  a  sister  organisation  to  the  Irish  organisation  founded 
by  lVIr.  Plunkett.  The  society  with  which  I  am  connected  is  doing 
most  successful  work,  and  on  similar  lines.  It  will  interest  your 
readers  to  hear  that  one  of  our  affiliated  societies  is  situated  in 
the  fruit  district  of  Worcestershire — the  Far-Forest.  It  has  for 
its  lion,  secretary  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre,  who  takes  a  great  interest 
in  all  matters  co-operative.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  many 
and  varied,  ranging  from  the  purchase  of  farm  requirements  to 
the  grading  and  packing  of  fruit,  eggs,  &c.  The  society  was  only 
registered  in  October  last,  but  already  it  has  made  considerable 
headway.  If  any  of  your  readers  would  like  further  information 
as  to  the  Far  Forest  Society,  or  leaflets  dealing  with  the.  work  of 
the  co-operative  movement  as  conducted  by  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  comply  with 
the  request. — J.  Nugent  Harris,  Secretary,  Dacre  House,  Dacre 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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Children,  and  Flowers. 


Those  who  are  grown  old,  and  who  are  devoted  to  gardening 
and  flowers,  can  nearly  always  ascribe  their  fidelity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  training  received  in  the  days  of  youth  and  adolescence. 
The  child — the  boy  or  girl — the  youths  and  maidens  who  are 
properly  encouraged  by  parents  or  guardians  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  wonderful  mystery  and  interest  of  plant  life,  and  to  tend  in 
watchfulness  to  the  simple  needs  of  the  flowers,  never  quite 
forget  the  peaceful  pleasure  and  the  rewards  a  garden  will  give 
to  those  who  truly  love  it.  Not  even  a  busy  life  in  business  or 
other  calling  can  crush  out  the  remembrance  of  the  achievements 
in  the  little  garden  plots  around  the  old  home,  and  thus  it  follows 
that  the  man  from  dim  and  dusty  city  offices,  or  from  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  laboratories,  of  class-rooms,  and  of  courts  of  law,  again 
invariably  returns  in  the  evening  of  his  days  uo  pursue  the  past 
hobby  of  boyhood  with  an  interest  manifestly  strengthened. 

The  little  child  seen  kissing  the  flowers  in  the  picture  on 
this  page  has  been  taught  to  love  them  by  her  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bygrave,  of  The  Gardens,  Rous  Bench  Court,  near 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire.  Mr.  Bygrave  writes  saying,  ‘-The 
photograph  is  a  snapshot  of  my  daughter,  aged  eighteen  months, 
caught  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  flowers.  We  have  taught  the 
child  to  love  the  flowers,  and  not  to  pull  them.”  We  congratulate 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bygrave  in  having  such  a  beautiful  little  darling, 
and  if  she  is  typical  of  Worcestershire  babes  then  rich  must  that 
county  be.  Long  may  she  be  spared,  and  long  may  her  love  for 
flowers  and  things  helpless  continue. 

- <*•*> - 


Societies. 


Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  the  Colonnade  Hotel  on  the 
19th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Jones  vice-chairman.  The  postprandial  proceedings  were  of 
an  enjoyable  character,  and  following  the  customary  loyal 
toasts,  the  chairman,  in  the  course  of  a  felicitous  speech, 
announced  that  notwithstanding  a  considerable  falling-off  in 
the  pecuniary  receipts  at  the  recent  exhibition  held  in  Bingley 
Hall,  the  committee  Avere  in  a  position  to  justify  the  formu¬ 
lating  a  schedule  for  next  year’s  show.  Responding  to  the  toast 
to  the  “  Special  prize  donors  and  the  non-competitive  exhibitors,” 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  voiced  the  satisfaction  of  those  thus  con¬ 
cerned  regarding  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  also  that  he  himself  proposed  to  continue  to  support 
the  society  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. — G. 

Birmingham  Gardeners’  Association. 

A  dissertation  upon  Conifers,  illustrated  by  cones,  was  the 
subject  propounded  by  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  Harborne,  Birming¬ 
ham,  before  the  fortnightly  meeting,  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  the 
Athletic  Institution,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham.  The 
collection  of  branchleted  cones,  comprising  as  it  did  upwards  of 
sixty  species,  besides  branclilets  of  numerous  other  species,  was 
pronounced  by  the  chairman  as  the  finest  collection  he  had  ever 
seen  exhibited  by  one  person.  The  exhibitor  remarked  that  he 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  managers  of  two  or  three  of  the  most 
notable  Pineta  in  England  for  the  kindness  in  favouring  him 
with  the  chief  portion,  and  containing  as  it  did  several  rare 
kinds,  and  the  remainder  by  local  friends.  In  addition  to 
describing  the  species,  the  lecturer  briefly  disquisionised  on  the 
relative  position  the  Coniferse  occupied  in  the  arboreal  king¬ 
dom  ;  also  their  classification  and  nomenclature  of  some  of  the 
genera.  The  principal  portion  of  the  specimens  exhibited  con¬ 
sisted  of  such  as  those  of  Pines,  Picea,  Sequoias,  Cedrus, 
Cryptomeria.  and  Cupressineae ;  but  the  Silver  Fir  (Abies) 
section  were,  unfortunately,  absent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  them  so  late  in  the  year,  and  their  destruction  by 
squirrels  and  birds.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  duly  accorded 
Mr.  Gardiner  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  exposition. 
Mr.  Latham  exhibited  a  collection  of  dried  foliage  of  several  of 
the  New  Zealand  and  Phillipine  Islands  Coniferse,  such  as  the 
Dammaras  (Agathis)  and  Dacradiums  Franklini  and  Cupres- 
sinum,  and  a  cone  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli  preserved  forty  years 
ago. 


Waterford  Horticultural  Society. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Cantwell,  of  Terminus  House, 
Waterford,  wc  are  informed  of  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  above  society,  which  was  held  on  Friday,  December  13.  The 
hon.  treasurer’s  statement  of  accounts  shows  a  credit  balance  of 
£7  7s.  8d.,  including  £1  4s.  Id.  carried  forward  from  last  year. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  society  is  not  in  a  position  to  at  present 
undertake  the  liability  of  a  summer  show.  The  Chrysanthemum 
show  held  on  November  8  was  very  successful.  The  committee 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the-  Council  of  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  being  approached  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  them  to  allow  an  interval  of  a  day  between  their  shows 
and  that  held  in  Waterford,  which  would  afford  competitors  at 
Dublin  time  to  arrange  for  patronising  the  Waterford  Show. 
Mr.  W.  G.  D.  Goff,  Glenville,  having  again  won  the  silver  cup  for 
the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants,  it  has  now  become  his 
property.  To  enable  the  society  to  offer  a  new  one  next  year,  he 
very  kindly  sent  a  cheque  for  £10.  The  display  of  field  crops,  as 
in  previous  years,  played  a  prominent  part,  the  number  of  entries 


“we  have  taught  her  to  love  the  flowers.” 


being  very  large  and  exhibits  of  fine  quality,  keen  competition 
resulted  for  the  silver  cups  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Power  and  Co. 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Whittle.  Messrs.  Glennie,  of  Curraghmore  Farm, 
and  Mitchell,  of  Bessborough  Farm,  were  the  judges  in  these 
classes,  and  their  judgment  proved  faultless.  Messrs.  M. 
Saunders  and  Sons,  Friar’s  Walk  Nurseries,  Cork,  staged  an 
exceptionally  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  over  seventy 
different  varieties,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
for  which  the  committee  had  much  pleasure  in  awarding  a  special 
certificate.  Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  of  Bristol,  also  had  a 
stand  of  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  Violets,  both  double 
and  single,  which  were  greatly  admired.  Some  discussion  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  the-  report  had  been  adopted,  as  to  filling  the  posts 
of  secretary  and  treasurer.  These  have  been  very  onerous  posts, 
and  now  that  the  society  has  reached  smooth  waters,  Mr.  Richard¬ 
son,  the  late  treasurer,  and  Mr.  D.  Cantwell  wished  to  retire 
and  enjoy  a  rest.  Mr.  Cantwell  had,  however,  to  undertake  the 
secretaryship  for  another  year,  but  Mr.  Richardson  was  even¬ 
tually  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lapham.  The  officers  as  elected 
are: —  President :  Raymond  De  La  Poer,  J.P.  ;  vice-presidents  : 
The  Mayor  of  Waterford,  W.  G.  D.  Goff,  J.P.,  J.  N.  White,  J.P.  ; 
Alexander  Nelson,  J.P.,  D.L.  ;  T.  W.  Anderson  J.P.,  D.L.  ; 
committee:  W.  H.  Fennessy,  W.  Gallwey,  J.P.  ;  H.  Innes,  J.  A. 
Power,  R.  Macbeth,  James  Moloneju  J.  A.  Oakshott,  Frank 
Power,  John  Strangman,  W.  Taylor,  A.  White,  W.  Richardson; 
hon.  secretary:  D.  Cantwell,  Terminus  House,  Waterford;  hon. 
treasurer  :  J.  W.  Lapham.  We  wish  the  society  continued  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  years  to  come. 


December  26,  1901. 
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Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

CLEANSING  FRUIT  TREES.— As  a  general  wash  for  fruit 
trees  in  winter  a  caustic  soda  and  potash  solution  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  numerous  insecticides  which  are  recommended.  This 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  ^lb  each  of  caustic  soda  and 
crude  commercial  potash  in  5  gallons  of  hot  water.  The  mixture 
must  be  applied  in  a  mist-like  state  over  every  part  of  the  trees, 
and  this  is  best  effected  by  using  a  suitable  spraying  apparatus, 
which  will  economically  distribute  the  insecticide  over  the  trees 
and  bushes.  As  this  particular  preparation  is  of  a  burning  and 
caustic  character  the  operator  should  wear  a  pair  of  thick  gloves 
to  protect  the  hands  from  injury.  If  well  applied,  so  as  to  reach 
every  part  of  the  trees,  this  insecticide  is  excellent  for  destroy¬ 
ing  all  insect  eggs,  reel  spider,  American  blight,  and  moss  and 
lichen.  It  leaves  the  trees  clean  and  bright.  In  bad  cases  of 
American  biiglit  and  thick  encrustations  of  moss  on  the  trees,  it 
is  advisable  to  give  the  affected  parts  a  preliminary  washing  with 
a  mixture  of  softsoap,  4oz  to  the  gallon  of  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  moss  and  lichen  can  be  scraped  off  the  trunk  and  principal 
branches  with  a  piece  of  hoopiron  before  the  washing. 

CHECKING  LUXURIANT  FRUIT  TREES.— The  best  time 
for  root-pruning  for  the  purpose  cf  checking  luxuriant  fruit  trees 
is  early  autumn  ;  but  circumstances  frequently  prevent  the  work 
being  done  at  that  period,  and  therefore  a  later  time  has  to  be 
chosen.  The  operation  may  be  carried  out  any  time  during  the 
winter  when  mild  weather  prevails  and  the  ground  is  not  too 
vret.  From  very  early  autumn  pruning  results  may  be  seen  the 
first  season ;  but  when  carried  out  later  this  is  not  so  apparent 
the  first  summer,  but  will  show  the  result  of  the  check  the 
following  season.  There  will  be  a  less  number  of  strong  shoots 
produced,  and  instead  of  buds  extending  into  wood  buds  they 
should  plump  up  into  fruit  buds  ;  at  least,  they  will,  under  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  show  a  tendency  to  do  this,  though  it  takes  a 
time  to  transform  an  excessively  luxuriant  fruit  tree  to  a  fruitful 
one.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  effect  the  whole  operation  of 
root-pruning — that  is,  cutting  the  whole  of  the  roots  round  the 
tree  in  one  season,  when  the  operation  must  necessarily  be  a 
severe  one.  It  is  better  to  do  half  one  season  and  half  the  follow¬ 
ing,  the  method  of  root-pruning  is  as  follows  :  Take  out  a  trench 
at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  trunk  according  to  the  size  of 
the  tree  or  bush  to  be  operated  on.  A  distance  of  3ft  to  Aft  is 
usually  ample.  Cut  off  all  the  strong  roots  found  on  the  side  of 
the  trench.  When  reaching  a  sufficient  depth  undermine  the'ball 
and  sever  the  strong  descending  roots  found  there.  These  are 
most  frequently  the  cause  of  excessive  luxuriance.  The  ends 
of  all  roots  thus  treated  should  be  pruned  smoothly.  Fill  in  the 
trench  again  with  good  soil,  making  it  very  firm,  and  any  fibrous 
roots  which  have  been  preserved  should  be  laid  out  in  it.  On 
completion  mulch  with  light  manure. 

TOP-DRESSING  WEAKLY  WALL  TREES.— Wall  trees 
often  languish  from  want  of  additional  support,  either  in  the 
matter  of  soil  or  water.  The  nature  of  the  support  necessary 
may  be  ascertained  by  removing  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots.  If  moisture  is  needed  this  will  be  apparent  by  the  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  below/ and  much  benefit  will  be  derived  from 
thoroughly  saturating  it  with  clear  water",  followed  by  liquid 
manure,  before  affording  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil.  If 
adequately  moist  below  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure  will 
still  be  of  benefit,  adding  much  fertilising  material  to  the  lower 
roots.  A  good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  consisting  mainly  of  loam 
intermixed  with  burnt  refuse,  will  form  excellent  rooting 
material  for  the  young  fibres  near  the  surface.  For  stone  fruit 
trees  some  calcareous  material  in  the  form  of  crushed  mortar  may 
be  added. 

PLANTING  WALL  FRUIT  TREES. — Trained  trees  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries  may  with  advantage  be 
planted  now.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  if 
necessary,  rather  with  good  loam  and  burnt  refuse  than  manure. 
If  the  whole  of  the  border  is  not  prepared,  the  stations  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees  must  be  of  ample  size  to  accommodate  the  roots, 
as  it  will  not  do  to  cramp  them  when  planting.  They  should  be 
spread  out  to  their  full  extent  in  shallow  holes,  covering  them 
not  more  than  a  few  inches.  The  trees  must  not  be  permanently 
fastened  at  this  time,  because  they  will  sink  with  the  soil. 
Lightly  secure  them  now,  and  fasten  permanently  in  spring. 
Apples  and  Pears  may  be  horizontally  trained,  fan-shaped,  and 
diagonal  cordons.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  more  prolific  as  fan¬ 
shaped  trees,  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  These  are  readily 
replenished  with  young  wood,  while  old  material  is  easily 
removed.  Thus  a  constant  succession  of  suitable  wood  is  main¬ 


tained.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  grown  on  walls  in  cordon 
shape  may  also  be  planted  now.  Upright  cordons  are  the  best. — 
Lymington,  Hants. 

Fruit  Forcing. 

CUCUMBERS. — These  like,  and  must  have  for  healthy  pro¬ 
gressive  growth,  light,  heat,  and  moisture.  Keep  the  glass 
clean,  both  inside  and  outside.  Add  a  little  fresh  soil  over  the 
roots  as  they  protrude  through  the  sides  of  the  ridges  or  hillocks, 
using  it  sweet  and  warmed  and  moderately  moist.  A  few 
sweetened  horse  droppings  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
occasionally  will  attract  the  roots,  and  supply  them  with  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  a  small  handful  of  soot  sprinkled  on  each  square  yard 
of  surface  will  add  colour  to  the  foliage  and  fruit,  afford  nutrition, 
and  be  inimical  to  root  pests.  Afford  water  only  when  the  soil  is 
getting  dry,  then  supply  sufficient  to  moisten  the  soil  through  to 
the  drainage. 

Plants  in  beds  of  small  area,  boxes,  and  pots,  should  have' 
liquid  manure,  always  tepid,  and  not  too  strong  nor  too  often. 
Damping  the  paths  and  sides  of  the  bed  and  house  will  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere,  attending  to  it  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Remove  surplus  fruits  as  they  appear ; 
also  tendrils  and  male  blossoms  unless  they  are  required  for  im¬ 
pregnating  the  fruit-bearing  flowers.  Stopping  and  thinning 
the  growths  will  not  be  much  needed,  but  it  must  not  be 
neglected,  as  crowding  is  the  precursor  of  evil  consequences.  Tie 
on  the  growths  as  necessary.  Do  not  overcrop  the  plants,  and  be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  fruit  to  remain  longer  on  them  than  to 
attain  a  useable  size  ;  they  keep  fresh  for  several  days  after  being 
cut  if  the  heels  are  inserted  in  a  saucer  of  water  in  a  cool  place, 
but  safe  from  frost. 

VINES — EARLIEST  FORCED. — The  Vines  started  early  m 
November  will  now’  have  their  action  excited  by  the  development 
of  the  foliage,  and  great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  chill. 
The  temperature  about  the  pots  of  the  earliest  forced  Vines 
should  be  kept  steady  at  70deg  to  75deg,  pressing  down  the 
fermenting  materials  and  adding  fresh  as  required.  Disbud  and 
tie  down  before  the  shoots  touch  the  glass,  not  being  in  too  great 
a  hurry  in  staging.  When  two  leaves  are  made  beyond  the 
bunch  the  laterals  of  Vines  in  pots  should  have  the  points 
pinched  off  when  the  leaf  at  the  joint  is  the  size  of  a  halfpenny. 
Those  planted  in  borders  may  be  stopped  three  or  four  joints 
bevond  the  fruit,  and  then  extend  the  growths  so  as  to  secure 
well-developed  foliage  all  over  the  trellis.  Remove  superfluous 
bunches  as  soon  as  choice  can  be  made  of  the1  best,  under  rather 
than  over-cropping  the  Vines. 

Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  60deg  to  65deg,  and  /Odeg 
to  75deg  by  day,  with  an  advance  to  80deg.  85deg,  or  90deg  from 
sun  heat.  When  the  flowers  open  keep  the  heat  at  70deg  to 
75dev  regularlw  and  maintain  a  rather  dry  atmosphere,  and  w’hen 
the  fruit  is  set  return  to  the  temperature  before  named. 
Artificial  fertilisation  should  not  be  neglected,  operating  about 
midday.  Afford  liquid  manure  -when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry 
to  Vines  in  pots,  even  wrhen  in  flowrnr,  or  always  after  they  have 
developed  the  first  leaves.  Maintain  a  moist  genial  atmosphere 
by  damping  the  paths  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  occasionally 
with  clear  weak  liquid  manure.  Houses  with  fermenting  beds  will 
not  require  any  aerial  ammonia. — St.  Albans. 


Trade  Catalogues  Received. 

Cooper.  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street.  London.  S.E. 

— Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue ,  1902. 

Dickson  &  Robinson.  Manchester. — Seeds. 

Dicksons.  Chester. — Seeds.  Potatoes. 

Henry  Eckford,  seed  grower,  Wem,  Shropshire. — Giant  Sweet  Peas 
and  Other  Seeds. 

Fisher.  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd..  Royal  Nurseries,  Handsworth,  near 
Sheffield. — Seeds ;  also  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Poses. 

Ed.  Webb  &  Sons.  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.— 
Seeds.  [  ( 

Gardeners’  Provident  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution—  Secretary, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram.  175.  Victoria  Street.  S.W. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society.— 
Secretary ,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9.  Martindale  Road.  Balham,  London.  S.W. 

Royal  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — Secretary,  Mr.  Brian  Wynne 
8,  Danes  Inn  Strand,  London.  W.C. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED.  —  Gartenflora,”  December  1: 
contains  coloured  plate  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum,  Rchb.  *  * 

“  Le  Jardin,”  November  20:  coloured  plate  of  Begonia  semperflorens 
hybrids  ;  and  December  5  contains  coloured  plate  of  Begonia  erecta 
cristata  bicolor.  *  *  “  The  Tropical  Agriculturist,  November, 

1901.  *  *  “  The  Precession  of  the  Months :  ”  verses  by  Beatrice 

Crane  ;  designs  by  Wa’ter  Crane. 
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RAMIE,  OR  RHEA  FIBRE. — In  answer  to  a  query  asked 
through  the  Journal  by  a  correspondent  on  page  524,  December  5, 
Mr.  John  Courts,  gardener  at  Killerton,  Broadclyst,  Devon, 
kindly  writes :  “  Ramie,  or  Rhea  fibre,  is  made  from  Bcehmeria 
nivea  var.  tenacissima.  It  is  a  native  of  Assam  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  and  thrives  only  in  tropical  countries.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bcehmeria  nivea  has  so  far  proved  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England  and  is  the  so-called  China-grass  of  commerce.  It 
(B.  nivea)  has  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves,  downy  white  on  the 
under  side,  whereas  in  B.  tenacissima  the  leaves  are  green  on 
both  sides.  In  this  country  China-grass  will  produce  one  crop  of 
stems  per  year,  in  a  warmer  climate  two  or  three  crops.  So  far 
as  is  known  at  present,  “  Ramie  55  from  India  has  not  proved  so 
valuable  as  China-grass.  The  latter,  when  properly  cleaned  and 
prepared,  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  vegetable  fibres  for 
strength  and  firmness.  A  fine  series  of  the  prepared  fibre  can  be 
seen  in  the  Museum  at  Kew  Gardens.  Your  correspondent  can 
learn  all  about  fibres  if  he  care  to  get  ‘  Commercial  Fibres ;  their 
History  and  Origin,5  by  Dr.  Morris,  C.M.G.,  &c.  late  assistant 
director  Kew  Gardens.  It  is  printed  by  Wm.  Trounce,  10,  Gough 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C.,  price  Is.55 

FORCED  STRAWBERRIES  (T.  P.  R.).—“Will  you  please 
tell  me  if  Strawberry  plants  started  now  -would  produce  ripe  fruit 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  what  would  likely  to  be  about  the 
price  for  the  fruit  then?  In  looking  over  old  numbers  of  the 
Journal  I  do  not  notice  market  quotations  at  that  time  of  year.” 

[Strawberry  plants  started  now  or  at  the  new  year  will  not 
afford  ripe  fruit  until  the  early  part  of  April,  and  only  plants  with 
well-formed  and  ripened  crowns  of  the  early  varieties  are  likely 
to  do  it,  such  as  La  Gross©  Sucree  and  Royal  Sovereign,  the  price 
ranging  from  about  2s.  per  lb,  only  fine  fruit  command¬ 
ing  higher  prices.  To  ripen  at  the  middle  of  March  the 
plants  should  be  started  early  in  December,  the  fruit  then  com¬ 
manding  good  and  sometimes  fancy  prices,  as  much  sometimes  as 
Is.  per  ounce;  but  at  other  times  the  price  brought  is  not  more 
than  5s.  to  8s.  per  pound.] 

STABLE-MANURE  (H.  B.).— “We  have  here  the  stable- 
manure  from  six  horses,  half  straw  manure  and  half  peat  moss 
litter.  Would  you  recommend  mixing  it  together,  or  keeping  it 
separate  ?  If  separate,  what  crops  would  the  peat  moss  be  most 
suitable  for  ?  55 

[It  is  advisable  to  keep  stable  manure  when  straw  is  used  for 
bedding  by  itself,  so  that  when  rotted  it  can  be  used  for  mixing 
with  compost  for  potting  or  dressing  borders  or  even  forming 
them.  If  mixed  together,  the  straw  manure  and  the  peat  moss 
litter  manure,  we  should  not  care  to  use  the  resultant  rotted 
manure  in  compost  for  potting  plants  or  making  borders,  or  top¬ 
dressing  them,  for  plants  and  fruit  trees  generally,  though  it  would 
be  suitable  for  general  manurial  purposes  in  the  kitchen  garden 
and  outdoor  crops.  By  keeping  the  moss  litter  manure  separate 
it  can  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  turned  as  soon  as  in  good  heat,  and 
when  the  heat  subsides  after  turning  once  or  twice  add  to  it 
about  one-tenth  of  air  slaked  chalk  lime,  and  mix  well.  This  will 
tend  to  correct  any  tendency  to  sourness,  and  the  manure  can 
safely  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  flower,  plant,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
crops,  especially  those  grown  outdoors.  It  has  particular  fitness 
for  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  on  account  of  its  retentive  power 
of  moisture,  and  also  in  supplying  humus.] 

UTILISING  STALE  GAS  LIME  (R.).— “  A  large  quantity  of 
gas  lime  has  accumulated  at  the  gas  house  here.  I  would  feel 
very  thankful  for  your  opinion  as  to  its  value  as  a  manure,  either 
as  a  top-dressing  on  grass  land,  or  ploughed  in  for  crops ;  and  in 
what  proportion  it  would  be  best  to  apply  it.  The  land  is  light, 
on  a  gravel  subsoil.” 

[The  gas  lime  which  has  accumulated  at  the  gas  house  will  be 
valuable  for  mixing  with  compost  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
gas  lime  to  six  parts  compost,  such  as  roadside  parings,  ditch 
scourings,  rubbish  from  fields,  Ac.,  mixing  evenly,  and  turning 
once  or  twice  before  applying  to  the  land  as  a  top-dressing,  about 
twenty  cartloads  being  applied  to  grass  land  per  acre.  Alone,  it 
may  be  applied  to  grass  land  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  tons  or 
cartloads  per  acre,  preferably  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the 
winter,  though  it  may  be  applied  now,  bush  harrowing  well  in 
March,  and  rolled  shortly  afterwards.  On  arable  land  it  may  be 
applied  at  the  above  rates,  and  is  preferably  left  on  the  surface  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  ploughing  in.  If  not  used  until  spring, 
the  lesser  quantity  should  be  applied,  as  the  cropping  will  sooner 
take  place.  It  is  valuable  for  supplying  lime,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  dressings  for  freeing  the  ground  of  various  insect  pests  or 
their  larvse  injurious  to  crops,  and  particularly  so  against  clubbing 
in  the  Brassica  tribe.] 


CROTON  LEAVES  DISEASED  (F.  C.).— Inadvertently  the 
leaves  (which  we  took  to  be  a  specimen  for  name,  and  had  not 
read  your  letter)  were  placed  amongst  other  matter  that  has 
since  been  cleared  away.  We  regret  the  haste  that  has  thus 
deprived  you  of  what  advice  we  may  have  had  to  tender ;  but 
if  you  can  select  another  sample  we  will  do  our  best  to  assist  you. 

CLEANSING  TOMATO  HOUSES  (T.  P.  R.).— “With  refe¬ 
rence  to  your  reply  to  ‘  Germicide,5  in  a  recent  issue  (Decem¬ 
ber  12),  do  you  advise  your  formula  for  cleansing  houses  where 
all  kinds  of  Tomato  diseases  have  existed?  We  always  limewash 
our  walls.  How  would  this  be  affected  by  using  the  iron  sulphate 
solution,  and  do  you  advise  applying  with  a  brush,  as  with  lime- 
wash?  Recently  I  was  given  the  following  recipe  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  or  cure  of  ‘  black-spot 5  in  Tomato  fruit :  ‘  Dissolve  loz 
of  sulphate  potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  in  1  quart  of  ivater,  dilute  with 
2\  gallons  of  water,  spraying  the  plants.5  Do  you  know  of  its 
being  of  any  good?  Black  spot  is  by  far  our  worse  disease  here. 

[Yes,  we  advise  the  formula  given  to  “  Germicide  ”  for  dis¬ 
infecting  houses  where  all  kinds  of  Tomato  diseases  have  existed. 
The  walls  would  not  be  in  anywise  injuriously  affected  by  using 
the  iron  sulphate  solution — indeed,  it  is  the  old-fashioned  wash 
used  by  housewives  for  house  walls,  with  the  addition  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  render  it  more  potent.  It  should  be  applied 
with  a  brash,  as  in  whitewashing.  The  recipe  for  the  prevention 
or  cure  of  black  spot  in  Tomato  consisting  of  sulphate  of  potash 
and  water  is  no  use,  only  on  the  soil  as  a  fertiliser;  but  loz  of 
sulphide  of  potassium,  commonly  called  liver  of  sulphur,  dis¬ 
solved  in  1  quart  of  hot  water,  then  diluted  with  2i  gallons  of 
cold  water,  sprayed  on  the  nlants  at  short  intervals,  coating  all 
the  surfaces,  especially  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  eye  of 
the  fruit  as  well  as  the  heel,  with  the  finest  possible  film  of  the 
solution,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  has  been  attended  with 
good  results  as  a  preventive.  Indeed,  it  can  only  act  as 
a  deterrent  of  the  disease  spreading,  for  there  is  only  one  cure — 
that  of  destroying  the  diseased  parts  by  fire.  In  the  case  of  young 
foliage  the  solution  should  only  be  loz  of  liver  of  sulphur  to 
6  gallons  of  water,  as  the  stronger  solution  cripples  the  foliage 
and  young  fruit;  indeed,  it  is  safer  to  use  a  solution  of  loz.  to 
10  gallons  of  water,  spraying  at  intervals  of  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight.] 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  BOWLING  GREEN  BORDER 
(W.  J.  C.). — “  What  will  it  cost  to  plant  a  border  round  a  bowling 
m-een  ?  My  committee  only  allow  £7  for  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  and  a  few  forest  trees.  The  following  is  the  measurement : 
45yd  long  by  5yd,  a  sloping  border  40yd  long  by  2yd  deep,  and 
another  42yd  by  5ft;  also  the  fourth  side,  45yd  by  5ft.  The 
plants  are  to  be  2ft  and  over.  What  shrubs  would  you'  plant  to 
make  it  green  and  nice  at  the  cost  of  £7?  Please  state  the 
cheapest,  and  how  many  of  each  kind  to  fill  the  ground  of  a 
mixed  collection  ;  or  bow  many  of  smaller  shrubs,  say  about  18in, 
and  what  distance  apart.  The  ground  is  rather  exposed,  but 
there  is  a  wall  6ft  high.”  . 

[In  the  border  45yd  long  and  5yd  wide  you  may  plap£  bib 
from  the  back  at  12ft  distance  apart  two  Silver  Birch,  two  Moun¬ 
tain  Ash,  two  scarlet  Chestnut,  two  Scotch  Laburnum,  two 
Siberian  Crabs,  and  two  Double  Scarlet  Thoms,  all  6ft  standards, 
costing  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Between  these  in  the  same 
line,  Portugal  Laurel,  twelve  bushy  plants,  2£ft  to  3ft,  12s.  per 
dozen,  and  in  front  of  these  have  flowering  shrubs,  such  as 
Berberis  dulcis,  purple-leaved  Berberry,  comnion  white  and 
purple  Lilac,  Ribes  sanguineum  and  its  var.  albiduuq  Viburnum 
Opulus  sterilis  (Snowball  Tree),  Golden  Elder,  Weigela  rosea, 
white  Broom,  Philadelphus  coronarius,  and  Forsythia  vm- 
dissima,  costing  about  Is.  each  in  good  plants.  These  should  be 
planted  6ft  from  the  back  row,  12ft  apart,  and  between  these,  m 
the  same  row,  Aucuba  japonica,  tree  Box,  C  otoneaster 
Simonsi,  Euonymus  aureus  variegata,  Ligustrum  coriaceum, 
Rhamnus  Alaternus,  Osmanthus  illicif olius,  Spartium  junceum, 
double-flowered  Furze,  Laurastinus,  Garrya  elliptica,  eleven 
plants,  costing  Is.  each.  In  front  of  these,  and  3ft  from  the 
middle  row,  planting  quincunx  or  opposite  vacancy ,  Berbens 
Darwini,  B.  Aquifolium,  Daphne  .  Fioniana,  Hypericum 
calycinum,  Weigela  rosea  nana,  and  Genista  prsecox,  two  of  each, 
costing  Is.  each.  On  the  border  40yd  long  by  2yd  wide  we  should 
have  Cotoneaster  Simonsi,  6ft  apart  and  2ft  from  the  back,  and 
4ft.  from  the  back  in  front  have  Berberis  Darwini  in  the  vacancies, 
which  will  take  twenty  plants  of  each,  costing  Is.  each.  The 
border  42yd  by  5ft  may  be  similarly  planted  with  Berberis  dulcrs 
at  back  and  Berberis  Aquifolium  in  front,  22  plants  at  6d.  each. 
The  border  45yd  long  by  5ft  may  be  planted  with  common  Laurel 
2ft  6in  from  back  4 [ft  apart  in  the  row,  thirty  plants  at  6d.  each, 
and  these  will  soon  meet  and  form  a  fine  bank  or  hedge.  All  the 
shrubs  except  those  of  which  the  heights  are  given  should  be 
bushy  plants  recently  transplanted,  and  2ft  to  2[ft  in  height. 
The  cost,  as  foreshown,  will  be  £5  to  £7,  but  they  may  be  had  in 
nlants  under  2ft.  or  even  the  sizes  named  for  a  little  less. 
It  is,  however,  false  economy,  and  no  satisfaction  to  the  planter, 
to  make  use  of  cheap  plants,  it  being  far  more  satisfactory  to 
secure  hardily-grown  and  well-furnished,  rather  than  drawn  and 
weakly,  plants  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  scarcely  being  worth  the 
trouble  of  planting.] 
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STRIKING  AND  STOPPING  MADAME  DESGRANGE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  FOR  FLOWERING  THE  THIRD 
WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER  (W.  B.).— The  cuttings  should  be 
struck  in  December,  or  not  later  than  January,  and  the  plants 
stopped  for  the  last  time  at  the  beginning  of  June,  though  it  is 
better  to  stop  some  plants  about  a  fortnight  later,  it  not  being 
wise  to  depend  entirely  on  individual  plants  when  the  blooms  are 
required  for  exhibition,  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  retard  the 
bloom  in  an  early  season  by  placing  in  a  south  aspect,  or  in  a 
late  one  on  a  south  warm  exposure,  so  as  to  have  flowers  at  the 
time  desired. 

NAMES  OF  FRUIT. — Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  ure  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (Somerset). — The  larger  Apple  is  Kentish  Pippin, 
as  you  suggest ;  the  smaller  one  is  the  variety  Colonel  Vaughan. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS. —  Correspondents  whose  queries  are  un¬ 
answered  in  the  present  issue  are  respectfully  requested  to  consult  the 
following  number.  (H.  F.).— Chimonanthus  fragrans,  about  which 
we  had  a  note  recently.  (F.  S.). — 1,  Adiantum  hirtum  ;  2,  Pteris 
argyraea :  3.  Pteris  Bausei.  (N.  N.). — 1,  Codiseum  (Croton)  Reedi ; 
2,  Toxicophltea  spectabilis  ;  3,  Calathea  zebrina.  (Grower). — 1, 

Euphorbia  jaequiniaeflora ;  2,  E.  splendens  ;  3,  Cypripedium  Curtisi; 
4,  Cattleya  citrina,  flowering  late.  (B.).  —  1,  Begonia  nitida  ;  2, 
B.  fuchsioides  ;  3,  B.  manicata. 


Covent  Garden  Market.— December  23rd. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Cut  Blowers 


Arums,  doz . 

Asparagus,  Fern,  bnch. 
Bouvardia,  white, 

doz.  bunches . 

Bouvardia,  coloured, 

doz.  bunches . 

Camellias,  white . 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

Cattleyas,  doz . 

Chrysanthemums, 
specimen  blooms, 

doz . 

,,  white,  doz.  bnchs. 

, ,  coloured,  doz.  bnchs 
CypUpediums,  doz.  ... 

Eucharis,  doz . 

Gardenias,  doz . 

Geranium,  scarlet,  doz. 

bnchs . 

Hyacinth,  Roman, 

doz.  bunches . 

Liliumlancifolium  alb. 


s.  d. 

s. 

d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

6  0  to  8  0 

Lilium  1.  rubrum 

2  0  to  2  6 

1  0 

2 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum  ... 

5  0 

8  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  12 

6  0 

8 

0 

bnchs  . 

12  0 

24  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

6  0 

8 

0 

bnchs . 

6  0 

8  0 

3  6 

0 

0 

Marguerites,  white, 

1  3 

1 

9 

doz.  bnchs . 

2  0 

4  0 

8  0 

12 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  bnchs. 

0  6 

1  0 

Odontoglossums . 

5  0 

6  0 

Primula,  double  white, 

1  0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches . 

6  0 

8  0 

4  0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Niphetos,  white, 

3  0 

8 

0 

doz . 

1  0 

3  0 

3  0 

4 

0 

,,  pink,  doz . 

4  0 

6  0 

6  0 

8 

0 

,,  yellow,  doz.  (Perles) 

2  0 

3  0 

6  0 

0 

0 

,,  red,  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Smilax,  bnch  . 

2  6 

3  0 

9  0 

12 

0 

Stephanotis,  doz. 

0  0 

0  0 

Tuberoses,  gross . 

6  0 

0  0 

8  0 

9 

0 

Violets,  single,  doz  ... 

1  6 

2  6 

2  0 

2  6 

,,  double,  doz . 

3  0 

4  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Plants  in  Pots. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

Aralias,  doz . 

5  0tol2  0 

Araucaria,  doz . 

12  0 

30  0 

Aspidistra,  doz . 

18  0 

36  0 

Chrysanthemums,  doz. 

0  0 

0  0 

Crotons,  doz . 

18  0 

30  0 

Cyclamen,  doz . 

10  0 

12  0 

Dracaena,  var.,  doz.  ... 

12  0 

30  0 

Dracaena,  viridis,  doz. 

9  0 

18  0 

Erica  gracilis,  doz.  ... 

10  0 

12  0 

„  caffra,  doz . 

15  0 

18  0 

„  hyemalis 

9  0 

15  0 

„  ,,  alba . 

12  0 

18  0 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Ferns,  var,  doz . 

4  0tol8  0 

Ferns,  small,  100 . 

10  0 

16  0 

Ficus  elastica,  doz.  ... 

9  0 

12  0 

Foliage  plants,  var,  each 

1  0 

5  0 

Lycopodiums,  doz.  ... 

3  0 

0  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  doz. 

8  0 

10  0 

Myrtles,  doz . 

6  0 

9  0 

Palms,  in  var.,  doz.  ... 

15  0 

30  0 

,,  specimens 

21  0 

63  0 

Primulas  . 

3  0 

4  0 

Shrubs,  in  pots  . 

4  0 

6  0 

Solanums  . 

8  0 

12  0 

Average  Who’esale  Prices.— Fruit. 


Live  Stock  Journal  Almanac,  1902. 


There  comes  once  more  the  old  “hardy  annual,”  and  we 
accord  it  a  hearty  greeting.  If  say,  thirty  years  ago,  we 
had  met  with  such  a  copy  as  is  to-day  presented  to  our 
notice,  we  feel  sure  that  one  of  the  first  steps  wTould  have 
been  to  remove  some  of  the  plates  for  framing — we  mean 
those  early  on  in  the  book,  the  “  Gee-Gees.”  We  don’t  care 
quite  so  much  about  the  homed  stock,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but 
we  do  love  a  good  horse,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  one,  of 
whatever  breed,  well  drawn.  We  know  all  horse  delineators 
are  not  Herrings,  but  we  do  acknowledge  that  the  horse  finds 
some  true  lovers  who  really  know  how  to  place  on  canvas 
his  beautifully  proportioned  frame. 

The  horse  covers  so  much  ground  (no  do’uble  meaning). 
We  have  big  and  little,  the  grand  Shire  and  the  tiny  Shet¬ 
land  ;  the  pure-bred  racehorse,  as  fine  as  fine  can  be  ;  and 
the  equally  pure  but  thick-set  Suffolk.  Ponies,  too,  appear 
as  diverse  in  their  breeds  as  do  the  other  classes,  and  each 
class  has  its  own  votaries,  unless  we  except  Sir  Walter 
Gilbey,  who  appears  to  hold  a  brief  for  all  and  each.  One 
has  only  to  read  the  Almanac  to  see  how  money  can  be  and 
is  made  out  of  well-directed  horse-breeding  in  any  branch. 
But — and  it  is  a  great  “  but  ”— no  book  ever  published  yet 
will  alone  teach  a  man  how  to  succeed  as  a  breeder.  We 
think  it  is  Mr.  Muntz  who  says  a  breeder  requires  (to  do  or 
be  anything)  a  little  money  and  a  great  deal  of  intelligence, 
and  a  sure  belief  in  himself,  we  would  add.  All  classes  are 
bred  by  farmers,  and  we  think,  taking  farmers  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate,  they  are  safest  when  posing  as  breeders  of  heavy 
horses.  The  reason  is  obvious,  and  we  are  quoting  from 
a  list  of  opinions  that  are  gathered  together  in  this  book. 
Some  of  the  writers  are  known  to  us  personally,  and  we 
say  “  hear,  hear,”  to  their  very  practical  suggestions.  One 
breeder  says :  “  It  is  from  the  farms  we  must  look  for  the 
best  horses.  They  are  the  proper  breeding  places,  not  the 
big  studs.”  We  think,  ourselves,  there  is  less  mortality 
among  the  farmer’s  stock,  but,  alas !  we  have  seen  great 
loss  both  in  the  studs  and  on  the  farms. 

The  same  writer  puts  his  finger  on  a  weak  place — i.e., 
lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  foreman  and  waggoners.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  some  foremen  and  some  waggoners  not 
only  do  not  like  breeding  mares,  but  go  so  far  as  to  defeat 
the  best  intentions  of  their  masters.  Then,  again,  many  a 
foal  is  lost,  and  mare  often  too,  from  unsuitable  work  during 
the  months  of  pregnancy.  Work  is  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  mare  in  foal,  but  she  won’t  bear  “  ramming  ” 
about  and  abusing.  On  some  farms  the  great  object  in  view 
is  to  get  the  work  done  ;  never  mind  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
tools. 


s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Apples,  cooking,  bush. 

6  0  to  8  0 

Lemons,  Mesena,  case  12  0tol6  0 

,,  dessert  . 

8  0 

20  0 

Oranges,  per  case  ...  4  0 

16  0 

Bananas . 

8  0 

12  0 

Pears,  English,  £  sieve  0  0 

0  0 

Figs,  green,  doz . 

0  0 

0  0 

Pears,  French,  crate...  9  0 

12  0 

Grapes,  Alicante,  lb. ... 

1  0 

1  6 

Pines,  St.  Michael’s, 

,,  Colman . 

1  0 

1  6 

each .  2  6 

4  6 

,,  Hamburgh  ... 

0  0 

0  0 

Plums,  £  sieve  .  0  0 

0  0 

,,  Muscat  . 

2  6 

3  6 

Walnuts,  £  sieve .  0  0 

0  0 

Average  Wholesale  Prices.— Vegetables. 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

s.  d. 

s.  d 

Artichokes,  green,  doz. 

2  0  to3  0 

Leeks,  bunch  ...  ...  0  litoO  2 

,,  Jerusalem,  sieve 

1  6 

0  0 

Lettuce,  Cabbage,  doz  1  0 

1  3 

Batavia,  doz . 

2  0 

0  0 

Mushrooms,  forced,  lb.  0  8 

0  9 

Beans,  French,  per  lb. 

0  8 

0  9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  pnnt.  0  2 

0  0 

Beet,  red,  doz . 

0  6 

0  0 

Parsley,  doz.  bnchs  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

2  0 

3  0 

Potatoes,  English,  cwt.  4  0 

5  0 

Cabbages,  tally  . 

1  6 

3  0 

Radishes,  doz .  1  6 

0  0 

Carrots,  doz.  bnch. 

2  0 

2  6 

Seakale  .  1  0 

1  3 

Cauliflower,  doz. 

3  0 

0  0 

Shallots,  lb .  0  2 

0  3 

Corn  Salad,  strike 

1  0 

1  3 

Spinach,  bush .  2  0 

3  0 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

6  0 

0  0 

Tomatoes.  Canary  con¬ 

Endive,  doz . 

1  0 

1  3 

signment  .  4  0 

5  0 

Herbs,  bunch  . 

0  2 

0  0 

Turnips,  doz.  bnch.  ...  2  0 

3  0 

Horseradish,  bunch  ... 

1  6 

0  0 

Watercress,  doz .  0  6 

0  8 

All  the  writers  fully  concur  in  saying  that  there  is  a  most 
appreciable  improvement  in  Shires  throughout  the  country. 
The  demand  for  both  home  and  foreign  is  increasing,  and 
there  is  much  money  in  it.  One  factor  in  the  improvement 
is  the  multiplication  of  clubs  for  the  hire  or  purchase  of 
good,  sound  sires  ;  and  the  great  London  Show  has  given  an 
impetus  to  the  smaller  exhibitors  now  to  be  found  so  widely 
scattered  over  the  country.  One  club  mentioned  did  not 
hesitate  to  plank  down  £l,000  for  the  hire  of  a  sire  for  the 
season.  These  men  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  sell  their  foals,  thus  saving  them¬ 
selves  future  risk  and  expense,  and  we  should  advocate  this 
on  those  farms  where  good  stock  can  be  bred,  but  not  so 
easily  reared.  It  is  not  all  land  that  is  calculated  to  grow 
great,  good  town  horses.  Professor  Axe  contributes  a  use¬ 
ful  paper  on  some  of  the  habits  and  vices  of  horses.  Some 
vices  appear  inherent,  others  again  are  the  result  of  in¬ 
judicious  management.  We  spoke  in  the  spring  on  the 
value  of  the  example  of  good  farming  set  us  in  the  highest 
quarters,  and  we  agree  with  all  Sir  Richard  Green  Price 
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says  as  to  the  beneficent  influence  Royal  patronage  has  had 
on  all  subjects  agricultural. 

Irish  Hunters/  by  T.  S.  Smith,  would  be  nice  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  to  itself.  It  is  not  only  most  instructive,  but  amusing, 
and  he  highly  condemns  those  hunters  with  a  cross  of  com¬ 
mon,  heavy  type  blood.  It  used  to  be  said,  in  a  county 
where  we  hunted,  that  in  a  fast  thing  such  a  horse,  after 
the  first  field  or  two,  began  to  inquire  who  his  father  was ! 
We  also  agree  that  such  horses  as  two-year-olds  are  good  to 
sell ;  they  fill  the  eye,  and  many  carry  well  those  ardent 
sportsmen  who  prefer  the  safety  of  the  roads  and  eschew 
fences.  “  Saleable  Horses  ”  (Vero  Shaw)  resolves  itself  into 
this  :  The  best  of  its  class,  and  if  anyone  will  tell  us  what 
to  do  with  the  inevitable  “  misfit  ”  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them.  N.B.— There  is  not  often  a  “misfit”  among 
Shires — there  is  always  a  job  for  him ! 

Now,  then,  for  Hackneys.  Some  farmers  have  got  the 
knack  of  breeding  these  to  a  useful  profit,  but  these  men 
stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows.  The  best 
sires,  so  far,  have  come  from  the  farm.  Ponies  (says  Mr. 
Hill)  have  got  an  impetus  from  the  increase  of  the  game 
polo ;  in  fact,  the  polo  pony  is  a  distinct  type,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  read  between  lines,  the  authorities  don’t  yet  quite 
agree  as  to  the  surest  way  to  breed  a  good  polo  pony.  There 
has  been  a  good  bit  said  about  “  remounts,”  and  Lord  Arthur 
Cecil  is  trying  to  utilise  the  New  Forest  pony  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  We  have  never  heard  before  of  the  little  Shetland 
being  used  in  the  business  of  bottle  and  cask  delivery,  but 
Mr.  Duncan  assures  us  he  has  nothing  else,  and  that  three 
Shetlands  can  be  kept  at  the  cost  of  one  horse.  We  know 
ourselves  from  experience  what  an  immense  quantity  of 
work  a  pony  will  get  through  without  being  “  sick  or  sorry.” 
No  horse  is  of  any  use  without  good  feet.  Begin  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  all  very  well  the  good  display  a  hunter  may 
make  at  the  summer  shows.  We  judge  of  him  by  his  per¬ 
formances  in  a  long  run  over  a  stiff  country. 

Mr.  Sheldon  is  very  amusing  over  his  cow  paper.  Poor 
old  cow !  how  she  has  been  maligned  ;  such  a  weight  of 
offences  laid  on  her  broad  back  •  and  she  remains  placid 
through  it  all.  Mr.  Sheldon  expresses  his  opinion  that  the 
dairy  cow  has  improved  immensely  during  the  past  century. 
“  Gradually  the  average  cow  is  getting  nearer  to  what  the 
best  used  to  be  in  yield  and  quality  of  milk.”  This  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  and  we  need  not  be  so  put  about  re  Mr. 
Hanbury  and  his  standard.  Shorthorns  (says  Mr.  Thornton) 
have  been  satisfactory  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  stop¬ 
page  of  South  American  trade.  Animals  have  been  sent  to 
Russia — some  to  Siberia,  where  already  good  stock  is  being 
raised.  Germany,  too,  wants  Shorthorn  bulls,  and  we  hear 
Mr.  Dudding’s  Victor  went  to  Schleswig-Holstein  for  450 
guineas.  He  is  intended  for  the  use  of  a  village  club  or 
association. 

Some  bulls  and  heifers  have  gone  to  Australia,  others  to 
New  Zealand,  two  to  Japan,  and  one  bull  to  Siam,  with 
twenty-five  to  South  Africa.  Bates  and  Booth  are  getting 
well  disseminated.  We  wonder  what  the  originals  would 
say  if  they  could  come  to  life  again.  What  would  the 
Collings  brothers  think?  Hereford  breeders  have  reason  for 
satisfaction.  There  have  been  many  triumphs  in  the  prize 
ring,  sales  have  totalled  up  well,  and  the  export  trade  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  These  animals,  against  which  the 
i~rr§ei\^ne  Por^s  were  closed,  have  found  a  home  in  the 
U.S.A.  One  fact  about  Herefords  we  learn  for  the  first 
time,  and  it  is  that  as  a  breed  they  are  entirely  free  from 
tuberculosis.  That  is  a  good  point  in  their  favour. 

Devons  have  had  a  quiet  year,  and  the  one  remarkable 
mature  was  the  good  sale  at  Capton,  Williton,  when  Mr. 
Bowerman’s  herd  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  Many  of 
this  herd  went  to  South  Africa.  Time  and  space  fail  to 
mention  the  salient  features  of  other  noted  breeds.  We  must 
go  on  to  the  sheep.  There  are  two  unfortunate  factors  at 
work.  W ool  has  been  almost  unsaleable,  and  the  foreign 
ports  were  closed  against  us.  These  two  things  spell  heavy 
loss  to  sheep  breeders.  When  work  will  get  up  no  man 
living  knows.  We  hope  that  next  year  the  export  trade 
may  be  as  brisk  as  ever.  We  must  not  import  disease  from 
Canada,  and  it  would  be  very  easily  done.  We  have  been 
etear  ‘Foot-and-mouth”  since  April,  so  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  hope  we  are  done  with  it  for  the  present. 

tt  I*  ,aPPear.s.we  send  sheep  to  Argentina,  Canada,  Germany, 
U.S.A.,  Chili,  Uruguay,  France,  Russia,  Australia,  Cape 
Colony,  and  New  Zealand,  so  we  have  a  big  market.  We  do 
not  like  to  think  of  this  autumn’s  ram  sales  ;  the  price  list 


is  not  pleasant  reading.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  Leicester  sheep  will  find  the  principal 
prizewinners  hail  from  the  E.R.  Yorks.  There  they  are 
grown  and  “  done  ”  in  perfection.  The  Leicester  goes  to 
France,  as  that  cross  is  found  so  to  improve  the  native  sheep. 
No  sensational  prices  for  Lincolns  this  year — all  very 
quiet.  We  have  only  just  glanced  at  the  sheep.  There  is 
a  pig  article,  one  on  poultry-keeping,  on  spaniels  at  work, 
and  the  last,  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  on  the  laying  qualities 
of  fowls.  There  is  a  mass  of  useful  information,  lists  of  fairs, 
societies,  and  the  like,  with  a  breeding  directory.  There 
is  something  for  everybody,  and  the  something  is  very  good. 
We  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers  most  confidently. 

Work  on  the  Home  Farm. 

The  great  majority  of  farmers  must  be  very  thankful  that  they 
have  their  winter  work  so  well  in  hand,  for  this  is  the  second 
successive  week  that  the  results  have  been  almost  nil.  The  tem¬ 
pests  of  wind,  snow,  and  rain  have  not  only  effectually  prevented 
all  work  on  the  land,  but  left  it  in  such  a  state  of  flooded  sodden¬ 
ness  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  we  can  get  ploughs  again 
to  work. 

We  are  still  sending  Potatoes  to  New  York,  but  get  on  slowly 
with  the  sorting,  there  being  so  many  blank  days.  Even  with 
every  device  in  the  way  of  shelter,  women  could  not  be  expected 
to  kneel  at  Potato  sorting  in  the  open  in  such  weather  as  we  have 
just  experienced. 

As  we  expected,  there  has  been  a  brisk  trade  for  good  Christ¬ 
mas  beef,  but  the  sheep  trade  has  been  bad.  An  instance  of  the 
wisdom  and  profit  of  early  maturity  was  provided  the  other  day 
by  a  farmer  making  57s.  6d.  of  some  cross  bred  hoggs,  4s.  per 
head  more  than  the  highest  priced  wethers  in  the  same  market. 
Old  ewes  in  fair  condition  w-ere  sold  at  the  same  place  for  less 
than  40s.  If  these  ewes  had  been  fed  up  they  might  have  made 
45s.  in  February ;  but  the  cake  bill  would  have  conferred 
more  benefit  on  the  tallow  chandler  than  on  the  meat  buyer.  It 
is  more  than  ever  plain  that  the  cake  must  be  given  to  the  young 
growing  animals,  for  it  is  their  flesh  which  sells  best  in  the  market. 

Breeding  ewes  must  be  well  treated  from  now  until  they 
lamb.  The  earlier  period  did  not  matter  so  much ;  an  ewe  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  rough  treatment  in  autumn,  but  if  she  is  to 
produce  one  or  tw'o  good  lambs  and  nourish  them  quickly  into  sale¬ 
able  condition,  she  must  be  well  fed  now,  and  have  some  meat  on 
her  back  when  she  lambs  down. 

We  feed  our  hens  well,  but  they  do  not  lay,  and  eggs  are  2d. 
each.  All  kinds  of  table  poultry  have  been  very  dear  this  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  especially  ducks,  which  have  been  fetching  8s.  to  9s.  per 
couple  in  the  country.  What  must  the  price  be  in  the  towns? 

Fat  pigs  are  making  up  to  8s.  per  141b,  and  there  is  no  supply 
at  the  price.  This  is  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the  American  pro¬ 
duct.  Will  the  same  thing  happen  some  day  as  regards  Wheat? 
A  farmer  who  has  a  few  old  hams  left  tells  us  that  a  traveller 
offered  Is.  Id.  per  lb  for  them  to  sell  again.  The  retail  price  here 
must  have  reached  Is.  6d.  Townspeople  who  have  to  pay  such 
prices  will  think  farmers  are  coining  money.  It  is  natural  they 
should  think  so. 

- - <•*•* - 

Agricultural  Education  in  America. 

This  is  the  title  of  it  16-page  pamphlet  by  Prof.  John  H. 
Wilson,  of  St.  Andrew’s  University,  Scotland,  who  made  a  tour 
in  America  last  year.  The  text  is  based  upon  this  tour  across  the 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  a  concise  summary  of 
the  existing  conditions. 

A  Champion  Crop  of  Roots. 

At  the  Scottish  National  Show  held  recently,  Captain  Stirling, 
of  Keir,  won  first  prize  in  the  open  class  for  Swedes  with  a 
superb  sample  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather’s  Springvood  Purple- 
Tops.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  recent 
field  Turnip  competition  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Stirling¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Society,,  and  open  to  the  counties  of  Stirling, 
Dumbarton,  Kinross,  /West  Perthshire,  and  West  Forfarshire, 
there  were  fifty-six  entries,  and  Captain  Stirling  won  first  for 
Swedes,  first  for  Yellows,  and  the  champion  prize  for  best  crop. 
This  champion  crop,  reports  the  “  N.B.  Agriculturist,”  was 
manured  with  30  tons  farmyard  manure,  2cwt  bonemeal,  and 
8cwt  supers.  One  acre  of  the  champion  crop,  after  being  topped 
and  tailed,  were  weighed  over  the  M ‘Jan net  weigh-bridge,  and 
they  scaled  42  tons  3cwt.  The  crop  was  very  sound  and  free  from 
canker,  and  the  judges  affirmed  that  they  had  not  seen  so  sound 
a  crop  for  many  a  day.  The  Swedes  w-ere  Springwood  Purple- 
Tops,  together  with  3  acres  of  Teviotdale  Green-Tops,  and  the 
Yellow-s  were  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather’s  Tv-eedsiide  Aberdeen 
Yellows.  These  facts,  together  with  the  first  prize  won  by  the 
Iveir  Highland  Steer  at  Smithfield  this  w-eek,  will  serve  to  show 
that,  although  Captain  Stirling  is  still  at  the  head  of  his 
battalion  in  South  Africa,  his  estate  affairs  are  being  wrell  looked 
after  in  his  absence. 
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